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Power of the Pygmies. 

A Tale of the Great African Forest. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "The Fire Gods," "The Race Round the World," "The Lost Column," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


HE name of Lord Lyndale 
must be familiar to all 
interested in the various 
branches of sport. In his 
day, as the Honourable 
Arthur Manning, he was 
captain of the Oxford 
cricket eleven ; and, it will 
be remembered, he won 
the match at Lords by a 
most sensational catch on 
the boundary, when, rac¬ 
ing past the rails of the 
pavilion, he caught, high 
up in the air with his left 
hand, what would have 
been the winning hit for 
Cambridge. To-day, it is admitted, he has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the finest pheasant shot in the United 
Kingdom ; he is also a well-known figure in the hunting- 
field, and a regular candidate for the honours of the amateur 
championship at golf, at which game his colossal driving 
power is, perhaps, his most conspicuous feature. 

At the time of which we write, he was about thirty-six 
years of age : in other words, he was barely past his prime. 
One of the wealthiest men in England, his house in Park 
Lane contains more than one art treasure coveted by 
American millionaires. Also the ancestral halls of Lyndale 
Castle, in Oxfordshire, are adorned by many a trophy of 
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the chase ; for Lord Lyndale’s rifle has sounded the death- 
knell of the tiger in the Sunderbunds, the white leopard 
of the Himalayas, and the black-maned Nubian lion. 

On a certain evening, not so many years ago, in the Park 
Lane house, a dinner-party was in progress ; and Lord 
Lyndale, though he played the part of host with cheerful 
courtesy, had a weight upon his heart that sometimes 
made his smile seem forced and caused his thoughts to 
wander. 

The fact was, at Oxford, he had had a friend, whom 
he had loved and honoured with the love of Jonathan 
for David. And this friend was none other than Edward 
Harden, the great silent explorer and hunter of big game, 
who stood six feet six in his socks, and who never spoke 
except in answer to a question—and not always then. 

Harden was a man who went his own way in the world, 
spending his money in the manner that pleased him best. 
He risked death in a thousand forms in the equatorial 
forests ; he braved wild beasts in their native haunts, 
savages who lived on human flesh and had never beheld 
a white man in their lives, and the fell diseases of the 
dreaded continent—malaria, yellow and jungle fever, and 
the death that comes in sleep. 

Four years before the evening of this dinner-party, 
Edward Harden and his nephew, accompanied by Captain 
Crouch—that little wizened hero of unlimited resource— 
had penetrated into the remoter parts of the valley of the 
Lower Congo, whence they had returned from out of 
incredible dangers to take their accustomed seats in the 
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Explorers’ Club, in Bond Street. And there they would 
sit in silence at the fireside, their pipes in their mouths, 
the blue smoke rising, with never a word upon their 
lips, but their thoughts far away amid the mangrove 
swamps and dark paths of the illimitable Forest of the 
Congo. 

Six months later came an expedition from Stanley 
Falls to the Zambesi—a pilgrimage upon the tracks of 
Livingstone; and after that Edward Harden set forth alone, 
with his canoe and his rifle and a few Loango boys, to 
explore the forest of the Aruwimi. 

Harden was then a well-known man. The eyes of Europe 
were upon him. He was regarded as the greatest explorer 
of his time. 

Two years passed in silence. No word came f^om out 
the great mysterious continent, which seemed to have 
swallowed his stalwart personality as a castle on the sands 
vanishes amid the waves. He had been last seen at a 
mission station on the Ihuru (another name for the Aruwimi) 
whence he had struck inland, never to return. 

In course of time it was placed beyond all question that 
Edward Harden was no more. He had been last heard of 
thousands of miles from the abodes of men of his own creed 
and colour—that was on the south bank of the Ihuru, 
where he had passed a settlement of Arabs. Then he 
had been alone with his own strength and courage in the 
midst of a thousand dangers. In all quarters it was 
feared—and the newspapers did more than hint upon the 
probability—that the explorer had delivered up his life. 

At Lord Lyndale’s dinner-party the dessert stage was 
passed ; the ladies had withdrawn. The men shifted their 
places around the table, and, presently, the atmosphere 
of the room grew thick with the mingled smoke of cigars 
and cigarettes. Then it was that the front-door bell rang 
in such a manner as if a madman were without. For five 
minutes at a stretch the bell sounded as persistently as 
a blue-bottle under a tumbler. By that time a footman 
had hastened to the door. 

44 Is Viscount Lyndale in ? " 

44 Yes, sir," said the footman. And before the man could 
say more,-he was brushed aside—or rather, he received a 
blow on the chest that sent him staggering across the hall. 

When the man had sufficiently recovered himself, he 
regarded the stranger in amazement, not unmingled with 
fear. The new-comer was either a desperate character 
or had but recently escaped from a lunatic asylum. 

He was an exceedingly small man, about five feet in 
height, very thin and shrivelled in appearance. His face 
was the colour of a walnut, and creased in all directions 
like a monkey’s paw. He had a great hooked nose like 
an eagle, and a very prominent chin, upon which was a 
small imperial beard, and this gave him a look that was 
decidedly formidable and aggressive. 

The appearance of his eyes was sinister, almost terrible : 
the right eye was black and piercing, and looked the footman 
through and through; the other eye, which was plainly 
of glass, was pale blue and large and staring. He was 
dressed in the most extraordinary costume it were possible 
to imagine. He wore a pair of white tennis-boots with 
indiarubber soles ; a tie of flaming red ; a sailor's pea-jacket 
with brass buttons, the collar of which was turned up, 
and a peaked yachting-cap which he had not troubled to 
remove from his head. 

44 Is Viscount Lyndale in ? ’’ he thundered, and then 
ran on, giving the footman little time to answer. 44 Tell 
him I want to see him—at once. Sharp 1 Double quick 
time ! Vitement ! Chop-chop ! Tell him I must. My 
name's Crouch, you fool. Captain Crouch." 

The footman, drawing himself up, looked down his nose 
with a weak attempt at dignity. 

44 Does his lordship know you ? " he asked. 

Captain Crouch sprang at the man like a tiger, and the 
footman vanished like a streak of light. 

Entering the dining-room, he tumbled over the door- 
rug and pulled up breathless before Lord Lyndale who, 
cigar in hand, was even then telling his guests of his old 
friend, Edward Harden. 


44 What’s the matter ? " he broke off, regarding the foot¬ 
man in amusement. 

The man gasped. 44 A lunatic, my lord ! " 

44 A lunatic ! Where ? " 

44 In the hall, my lord. He tried to cut my throat." 

Lord Lyndale got to his feet. 44 Excuse me a moment," 
said he to his guests, and left the room. 

Outside he came face to face with Captain Crouch. 

44 You wish to see me ? " he asked. 

44 Lord Lyndale," said the other, 44 1 do. A matter of im¬ 
portance. I may say, the greatest importance. Life and 
death, by Christopher ! There’s not a moment to lose." 

44 I have not the pleasure of knowing your name," said 
the peer. 

44 You have," said the other. 44 You know it as well as 
I know yours. Crouch. Captain Crouch—as I told that 
jackass of a flunkey." 

On the instant Lord Lyndale's manner changed. Hither¬ 
to, he had regarded his visitor not without suspicion. He 
now held out his hand and grasped that of the little Captain, 
the man who was second only to Edward Harden as a 
slayer of big game, and. who stood first in all the world 
in the vast knowledge he possessed of the Central African 
tribes and the howling wilderness that lies between the 
Great Lakes and the Congo. 

44 Captain Crouch, I am delighted to meet you I Of 
course, we have a mutual friend in poor Edward Harden." 

“ That’s why I came to you," said (grouch. 44 I’ve news 
of him." 

44 News of Harden ! ” echoed the other. 

44 I've certain proof," cried Crouch, 44 I’ve certain proof 
that three months ago Ned Harden was alive. If he was 
living then, he is probably living still. I've come straight 
to you, because I know you’re a friend of his, and I desire 
to organise a relief expedition at once." He said the last 
word with a snap, like that of an angry dog. 

44 Captain Crouch," said Lord Lyndale, 44 not only is my 
cheque-book at your disposal, but my own services—for 
what they may be worth. I would go to the ends of the 
earth, I would spend every penny I possess, there is nothing 
within my power I would not do—to save Edward Harden s 
life. I cannot tell you how welcome your news has been to 
me. I had given up all hope." 

44 So had I," said Crouch, 44 until this very afternoon, 
when I made a certain discovery. I want you to come with 
me, now." 

Lord Lyndale thought a moment, and then turned 
quickly on his heel. Entering his dining-room, he 
apologised to his guests, saying that he had been called 
away upon a matter that was urgent. Ascending to the 
drawing-room, he made similar excuses to the ladies, and 
a minute later he joined Captain Crouch. 

44 You must forgive me," said he, 44 for leaving you in the 
hall. The fact is, your news is so important that I thought 
of nothing but getting out of the house with as little delay 
as possible. What do you wish me to do ? " 

44 I want you to come with me to my rooms in Pimlico. 
There I’ll show you something that’ll make the hair 
stand upright on your head. I want you to see with your 
two eyes a kind of curio, a freak, a marvel, a daisy, a 
museum and a harlequinade in one." 

44 Come on, then 1 ” said the peer, taking Crouch’s arm. 

Together they went out into the street, where a taxi-cab 
was waiting. Into this they got. Crouch telling the driver 
to go to a certain address in Sussex Street. Lord Lyndale 
noticed that Crouch walked with a most pronounced limp ; 
indeed, he had a cork foot, in place of a limb that had been 
bitten off by a shark at Fernando Po. 

On the way neither spoke. Lord Lyndale continued to 
smoke his cigar; and the Captain, taking a snake-skin 
tobacco-pouch from his pocket, proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Presently, Lord Lyndale, wfiose cigar was of the best, 
became conscious of the most obnoxious smell he had ever 
experienced in his life. It was Crouch’s foul tobacco, which 
went by the name of Bull's Eye Shag. No one ever 
succeeded in finding out where he was in the habit of pro¬ 
curing it; and certainly no one else ever smoked a like 
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concoction. It must have been manufactured solely for 
him. 

“ If you will excuse me,” said Lord Lyndale, after a while, 
” I think I'll open the window. I find it a trifle hot.” 

Crouch laughed. 

“ Hot! ” said he. “ Wait till I get you on the Aruwimi. 
A hundred and five wet heat in the forest, and the moisture 
rising from the ground like steam.” 

It was then that the taxi drew up before the door of one of 
those houses which are typical of the greater London that 
was built in the reign of Victoria. There are miles of them, 
every one more or less ahke, each with its area steps and 
railings, its three or four stories, and its six white-washed 
steps to a grained front door. 

Crouch drew a latch-key from his pocket, and, followed 


by Lyndale, entered a dark and narrow passage. Entering 
a small room to the right, he turned up the gas. Though 
it was summer a large fire was burning in the grate, and 
the room, which was furnished after the fashion of most 
“ apartments,” was insufferably hot. Lord Lyndale, who 
had removed his opera hat, looked about him, as if he ex¬ 
pected to see in the crude lithographs that adorned the walls, 
or the china ornaments upon the mantelpiece, ocular proof 
that Edw r ard Harden was still in the land of the living. 

Crouch went to a door that evidently led to a bedroom. 

” You want proof ? ” said he. ” By Christopher, you’ll 
have it 1 ” 

At that he flung open the door. And Lord Lyndale, 
setting eyes upon the most extraordinary monstrosity it 
had ever bean his lot to behold, actually caught his breath. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE CAPTIVE. 



S INCE times of antiquity it has been common know¬ 
ledge that Central Africa is inhabited by a race 
of pygmies. They are mentioned by Herodotus 
and Strabo ; their existence was reported by the 
Phoenician adventurers who were the 
first to round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Not, however, until the ex¬ 
peditions of Sir Henry Stanley, were 
the pygmy races of the equatorial 
regions scientifically examined. 

There is every reason to suppose 
that the dwarfs of the great continent 
are the aboriginal inhabitants, that 
they were driven from the grasslands 
by the victorious Kaffirs who spread 
across Africa from the Great Lakes to 
the West Coast. Centuries ago, the 
dwarfs were thus split up into two 
distinct families—namely, the bush- 
men of the Kalahari Desert, and the 
pygmies of the Upper Congo. 

Both these races are of a very 
primitive order of intelligence, their 
physical features bearing a greater 
resemblance to those of monkeys than 
of men. Of the Congo pygmies there 
are many distinct tribes, of which 
the best known are the Akka, the 
Batwa, and the Wambuttu. 

The Akka, who live in the north¬ 
east corner of the Congo basin, average 
about four feet four in height. Their 
heads are extraordinarily big, and 
quite out of proportion to the rest of 
their bodies. They are probably not 
pure-bred pygmies, since they have 
acquired some of the physical charac¬ 
teristics, as well as the customs and 
the dress, of the adjacent negro tribes. 

Like most of the pygmies, they delight 
in all manner of wickedness, taking a 
special pleasure in the torturing of 
animals. 

The Wambuttu were discovered by 
Stanley, who in an Arab settlement 
made the acquaintance of a pygmy 
woman who was thirty-three inches 
in height, and perfectly formed. The 
Wambuttu are the aristocrats of the 
dwarfs. They delight in ornaments, 
ear-rings, and armlets, and clothe 
themselves in bark. 

On the other hand, the Batwa are 
even lower in the scale of humanity 
than the bushmen. They dispense 


altogether with clothing ; their features are hideous, and their 
bodies so covered with hair that they have frequently been 
taken for a tribe of intelligent chimpanzees. These people— 
with whom we are chiefly concerned—live in the forests, and 


41 The pygmy . . . twisted round in his grasp, and with the fierceness of a she-wolf 
suddenly buried his teeth deep in the flesh of Crouch's arm." (See page 4.) 
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seldom venture into the sunlight. They are hunters and 
eaters of meat, killing their game with poisoned arrows or 
spears, or by pitfalls and traps. The Batwa pygmies 
rule the forests of the Congo by means of the terror they 
inspire in the hearts of their neighbours, the gigantic 
cannibals of the Aruwimi. By reason of the pygmy’s 
courage, audacity, and cruelty, the cannibal lies at the mercy 
of his small assailant. 

Thus it is that a compact has come to exist between 
the cannibals and the Batwa pygmies. The cannibals 
are allowed to pass unharmed through the forest, provided 
they supply the pygmies with vegetables and fruit. The 
great belt of the equatorial forest extends almost from the 
Lakes to the sea-coast, from the southern boundaries of 
the Sahara to the Zambesi. In the northern part of this 
area, the dreaded pygmies roam at large, kings of the Great 
Unknown. And woe betide him who makes himself their 
foe 1 They are passionate, vindictive, jealous, and without 
ties of affection ; they have no religion, and apparently 
no sense of honour. Only those who know the Batwa 
pygmies at their worst can realise that sometimes man is 
very little above the beasts. 

The spectacle that Lord Lyndale beheld, standing in the 
doorway that led to Crouch's bedroom, was a Batwa pygmy 
of about forty inches in height. He was the image of a 
monkey. His arms were abnormally long, reaching almost 
to his knees ; his legs were crooked, and suggestive of 
disproportionate strength. Both his forehead and chin 
receded ; his nose was flat; and his two small, cunning eyes 
were set close together, beneath over-hanging brows. The 
man was like a nightmare, hideous beyond all words, at 
once fierce and cunning. 

Lord Lyndale stared from the dwarf to Crouch, and back 
to the dwarf again. He found it difficult to realise that he 
was still in London—above all, in Pimlico. 

These forty inches of all that is bestial and hideous 
crouched as if about to spring, and then, swift as an arrow, 
darted for the door. 

The quick hand of Crouch shot out, and grasped the 
dwarf by the crisp hair of his head. 

“ Come here, you insect! ” he cried. 

He hauled the pygmy into the light ; and as he did so, 
the savage twisted round in his grasp, and with the fierce¬ 
ness of a she-wolf suddenly buried his teeth deep in the flesh 
of Crouch's arm. 

Captain Crouch regarded the dwarf with a rueful look— 
the look of a man w r ho has been sadly disappointed in the 
behaviour of a friend. 

“ They’re treacherous as snakes,” said he to Lyndale. 
“ Moreover, I've heard it said there’s poison in a Batwa 
bite.” 

” Your arm is hurt ? ” said the other. 

" We’ll soon settle that,” said Crouch. 

Whereupon he pulled up the sleeve of his coat. The sharp, 
fang-like teeth of the pygmy had penetrated the serge of 
the captain's pea-jacket, and had left their mark upon his 
skin in such a manner that the wound was already bleeding. 

Crouch stepped to the mantelpiece, and took down a 
tobacco-jar. From this he extracted a small pinch of his 
Bull’s Eye Shag which he 
thumbed into the wound 
as he might have charged 
a pipe. 

” Bull's Eye Shag’s an 
antiseptic,” said he, ” and 
an antidote to all poisons 
that I ever heard of. Also, 
it’s uncommon good to 
smoke.” 

” Look out! ” cried Lyn¬ 
dale. ” He's off again ! ” 

The pygmy, who had 
sprung, on to a sofa, tore 
down the blind before the 
window, and dashed the 
roller into the glass. There 
was a crash in the area 


below ; but, before further damage could be done, Crouch 
had seized the dwarf by a leg and had hauled him back into 
the room. 

” Don’t speak till you’re spoken to,” said he. ” Nobody 
asked your opinion on the subject of glass or anything else. 
Sit there, and behave yourself as well as you can.” 

So saying, he dumped the pygmy into a chair in a comer 
of the room, and stood before him, guarding all means of 
escape. 

” The man’s like a wild cat,” said Lord Lyndale. 

” He was all right this afternoon,’’answered Crouch. ” It's 
you. He doesn't like the look of your lordship, any more 
than you're smitten with him. He and I are the best of 
friends really, though he has got a habit of clinching an 
argument with his teeth, and I wouldn't trust him with the 
poker.” 

” Can you speak his language ? ” asked Lord Lyndale. 

Crouch shook his head. 

” No one can do that,” said he. ” The language of the 
Batwas is just about as incomprehensible as the jabbering 
of apes. But we're getting on very w ell together by means 
of signs. The little people aren’t fools by a long chalk. 
The average dwarf has got more brains in his head than 
many a Member of Parliament in this benighted country.” 

” Where did he come from ? ” 

” I'll tell you the whole story,” said Crouch. " Sit 
down in that chair. I’ll keep a weather eye on Sammy.” 

Crouch perched himself on the edge of the table, 
immediately facing the pygmy. Whenever the captive 
made a movement as if about to endeavour to escape, 
Crouch was there before him. There were many interrup¬ 
tions to his narrative ; and in the end he went to a cupboard 
and took out a shot-gun which he laid across his knees. 
There w'as no doubt that the pygmy understood the meaning 
of the firearm ; for no sooner had he set eyes upon it 
than he cowered, lifting a forearm as if in self-protection. 
Afterwards, he remained quite motionless ; his cruel, bead¬ 
like eyes darting quickly from Lord Lyndale to Captain 
Crouch, as if by studying the expression of their faces he 
strove to understand their words. 

Seated in an arm-chair, upon the back of which was an 
antimacassar, he looked, in all his naked ugliness, as 
out of place as a toad in a draper’s shop. His legs were 
so short that his feet failed to reach the ground ; his hands 
were folded on his knees, and he sat leaning forward, half 
curious and half suspicious. 

” Have you ever heard of Heine ? ” 

” I know of a poet of that name,” replied the peer. 

” He’s not so mad as that,” said Crouch ; ” at least, 
I haven’t heard so. But you may bet a church organ 
to a packet of pins he's cracked all right ; or he wouldn’t 
be a botanist. * Professor ' Heine, they call him, and he 
spends his life digging up orchids and catching butterflies 
and moths. 

” Well, last year, Professor Heine leaves Berlin and goes 
to the Upper Congo, with a butter fly-net, a pair of blue 
spectacles, and a bottle of salts. He goes up the lhuru ; 
and one day, when he’s digging out orchids, up jumps 
Sammy here, and frightens the life out of the Professor. 

Sammy lets fly with a 
poisoned arrow', and for 
once in his life misses his 
mark. The Professor ups 
with Iris spade and brings it 
down on Sammy’s head. 
Didn’t he, Sammy?” said 
Crouch, turning to the 
pygmy as if for confirma¬ 
tion. “You got botanised, 
with a vengeance; and 
you've every right to think 
yourself a lucky man that 
you’re not pinned to a strip 
of cork with a Latin name 
three times as long as 
yourself.” 

“ What happened then ? ” 
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asked Lord Lyndale, anxious to 
hear the story. 

" What happened then ? ” said 
Crouch. “ Why, the Kru-boys 
turned up who carried the Pro¬ 
fessor’s orchids and his smelling- 
salts ; and they laid hold of 
Sammy, and bundled him neck 
and crop into a canoe, and took 
him down to the coast. The | 

Professor brought him home, as 
a sort of a curio, like a heathen 
god or a parrot; and they had 
him up before the Royal Society, 
where all the wiseacres shook 
their heads at him, and pinched 
him to see if he was alive. 

" Then they sent for 
me. They wanted to 
know if I could speak 
to him. I tried all the 
native languages I knew, 
but none of them was 
any good. I said I 
thought I could make 
him understand by signs, 
if I had him to myself. 

So I was allowed to 
bring him home ; and 
here he has been for a 
fortnight, doing himself 
proud on pork chops 
and pickles and straw¬ 
berry jam. 

"As I have said/* 

Crouch went on, 

" Sammy and I were 
getting along quite 
nicely. As a matter 
of fact, we’ve a few 
mutual acquaintances 
—not men, but places. 

We both know the vol¬ 
cano where the grassland 
meets the forest, and the 
Black Ravine, and the 
mountain, called the 
Witch’s Head, that the 
natives say is haunted. 

When he found out that 
I knew the Ihuru river, he didn’t think me such a fool, he 
didn't feel so lonely. The little chap even tried to be 
confidential. 

“ In order to make it clear what I was driving at, I 
took the coals out of the coal-scuttle, and placed them 
about the floor to give an idea of the country. I used a 
piece of cord for the Ihuru, and bits of string for the smaller 
tributaries. He understood all right, and smiled when I 
pointed out the Witch’s Head. I tried him several times 
to m >.ke sure. 

" Then I asked him by signs if he had ever heard of a 
white man who was last seen lower down the valley. And 
he shook his head, which means * Yes ’ with a pygmy. He 
let me know it was a big man. He stood on tip-toe, and 
held his hands as high as he could, and then pointed to my 
face to suggest that the man's face was white. I asked him 
to show me where the man was, and he pointed to the 
middle of the forest, in the heart of the land of the Batwa 
pygmies, where I shouldn't have thought it possible for a 
solitary white man to live for a day." 

By this time Lord Lyndale was vastly excited. As the 
Captain concluded his remarkable story the peer sprang 
from his chair. For the moment the news was more than 
he could believe. 


“ L i k e a bird 
upon the wing, the 
‘Swallow* rose into the air. 
They looked down through 
observation holes upon the 
where the old Professor was 


the 

aerodrome, 
waving his 


hat in his hanJ.” (See page 9.) 


" Are you sure of this ? " he asked. “You have no 
doubt in your own mind ? " 

“ Sure enough," said Captain Crouch. " I wouldn’t 
trust Sammy in most things, but I believe he speaks the 
truth. Mind you, he had tried to tell me of a white man 
in the forest before I asked him about Harden. I didn't 
understand at the time, but I did afterwards. If Harden 
is in the forest to the north of the Ihuru, he has fallen 
into the hands of the pygmies, and for some reason or other 
they have not taken his life. It’s not their custom to 
spare their captives, as anyone will tell you who knows 
anything of the treacherous little reptiles ; but if they 
have spared him for three years, there is no reason to 
suppose they should have killed him within the last three 
months. The chances are that Ned’s still alive ; and you 
and I are the men to go to his rescue." 

" I am ready to start now," cried Lyndale. " My yacht is 
at Mentone. We can go overland by train to Marseilles. I '11 
send a wire to the skipper to be ready to sail in two days* 
time." 

Crouch’s face lit up. 

"By Christopher!** he cried, holding out a* hand, 1 
" you may be a viscount, but you’re a man ! Shake, sir ; 
it's a bargain." 
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” Money is no object,” said the other. 

” Come ! ” said Crouch. ” let’s look at the paper.” 

Lord Lyndale, seating himself on the sofa, read the full 
account of the race, whilst Crouch kept a watchful eye on 
the pygmy. 

Two whole pages in the paper were devoted to the subject 
of the conquest of the air. Since the full facts of the case 
have already been made known to the world, no more than 
a brief recapitulation of the out-standing details is here 
necessary. 

A prize of £100,000 had been offered by the Combined 
Newspaper League—a syndicate formed by many of the 
leading newspaper proprietors in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. Thirty-two aeroplanes of all 
descriptions had started from Brooklands, and the prize had 
this day been won by the machine which had been entered 
for the Race under the name of the Kingston Monoplane. 

The pilot of this machine was the most youthful airman 
of his day: he was, indeed, a boy who had left school 
only a few months before, and who had already 
distinguished himself by the most daring flights. He was 
accompanied on his journey by two men who have since 
become notable personalities. One of these was his uncle, 
Professor Silas Agge, the inventor of the new motor spirit by 
means of which the journey had been accomplished. The 
name of this spirit was “ methylite,” which has the 
advantage over petrol of being a more volatile spirit, and 
yet safer to store, having a higher flash point. It has a 
specific gravity of only 0 5. An aeroplane, built on the 
lines of the Kingston Monoplane, with a properly adjusted 
inlet valve, can cover a distance of thirty thousand 
geographical miles without refilling its tank. 

The second passenger who accompanied Kingston and 
his uncle on their famous journey, was a certain mechanic, 
of the name of Charles James Banks, an abnormally fat 
man, who was possessed of a positive genius in all matters 
connected with engineering. 

The name of the Kingston Monoplane was ” The 
Swallow.” The journey round the world had been by no 
means uneventful. Though the evening paper told little 
or nothing of the adventures through which the airmen 
had passed, the account could leave no shadow of doubt 
that the voyage had been successfully accomplished, that 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans had been crossed. 
The paper contained full biographies of Guy Kingston, 
the intrepid pilot, his uncle. Professor Agge, and the 
mechanic. Banks. 


Lord Lyndale did not trouble to read these. Half-way 
through the narrative, he cast the paper upon the floor. 

” That’s the man for us I ” he cried. 

” Seems fair,” said Crouch, though what he meant is 
doubtful: “ Seems fair ” was a favourite expression of his 
which he used on all and sundry occasions. 

” Come ! ” said the other, ” a taxi is outside.” Then, 
remembering the pygmy, he took off his overcoat, in which 
he wrapped the little fellow so securely that Wambani 
was like a chrysalis in an enormous cocoon. 

They went out together, Crouch stumping ahead, and 
Lyndale carrying the dwarf in his arms. In a few minutes 
they had arrived at his lordship’s house in Park Lane. The 
guests of the evening had long since gone. They took the 
dwarf upstairs, and locked him in a bedroom, the win¬ 
dows of which were barred. A footman was posted as a 
sentinel outside the door, with orders to allow no one 
to enter. 

Meanwhile, Lord Lyndale had ordered his own motor-car 
to be in waiting ; and ten minutes later, they were flying 
northwards to Hendon in a sixty horse-power Daimler. 

The aerodrome at Hendon was deserted, except for a 
solitary mechanic who was working in one of the sheds. 

” We were fools to come here,” said Lyndale. ” It will 
be no easy matter to find young Kingston to-night.” 

Crouch, limping on his cork foot, hobbled up to the 
mechanic and tapped him on the shoulder with his stick. 

When the man looked up, he opened his mouth in 
amazement. In all his life he had never seen such an 
extraordinary apparition as Captain Crouch. A solar 
topee and a bandoleer are not usually worn at midnight 
in the northern suburbs of London. 

Lord Lyndale brushed past his companion. 

” Can you give me any idea,” he asked, ” where Mr. 
Guy Kingston can be found ? ” 

” To-night ? ” asked the man. 

" Yes, to-night. It is of the utmost importance that I 
see him without delay.” 

" That's no’ so easy,” said the mechanic, who was from 
Glasgow ; " they’re being entertained at a gran’ supper- 
party in a private room in the Hotel Magnificent. There 
are three hundred guests present, including the Lord Mayor 
and a Cabinet Meenister.” 

Lyndale waited to hear no more. He turned quickly, 
taking Crouch by the arm. As he sprang into his motor, 
he shouted to the chauffeur, ” To the Hotel Magnificent, 
and drive like fury l There’s not a moment to lose ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

SOUTHWARD HO! 


T HE supper at the Hotel 
Magnificent was given 
in honour of Guy 
Kingston and his com¬ 
panions, to celebrate their 
victory in the historic race. 
The Scotch mechanic had been 
right : three hundred guests 
were present, including the 
Secretary of State for the 
Preservation of Foxes and 
Feathered Game, and other 
people of distinction. There 
were complimentary speeches and toasts ; and it was on 
this occasion that Professor Agge made known to the 
public the important nature of his discovery. He told his 
hearers something concerning the wonderful qualities of 
“ methylite,” prophesying that in the future the newly 
invented spirit would be used in place of petrol. 

The supper was drawing to its conclusion. It was as 
late as one o’clock at night. At the head of the table sat the 
Lord Mayor, on his right Guy Kingston, on his left Professor 
Agge. 


Suddenly, there was an uproar. A crowd of waiters that 
was congregated in the doorway fell back as if before an 
onslaught, and there burst into the room no less formidable 
a person than Captain Crouch. 

All present rose to their feet. The appearance of the 
little one-eyed, cork-footed sea-captain was extraordinary. 
He was dressed, as we know, in khaki ; and during a 
brief struggle with a waiter, who had striven to bar his 
entrance, his pith helmet had been knocked to one side of 
his head. He was red in the face, and his teeth showed like 
those of a snarling dog. 

” Stand back ! ” he thundered to the astonished waiters. 
” Lay hands on me, and by Christopher, I shoot 1 ” At 
which he flourished his revolver. 

The Lord Mayor looked about him in pitiful amazement. 
There was some vague notion at the back of his mind 
that he ought to read the Riot Act. Indeed, there is no 
knowing what might have happened, had not at that 
moment Lord Lyndale entered the room. 

There was something in the immaculate evening dress 
of the peer, the half-amused expression on his face, that 
would have inspired confidence, even had he not been a 
well-known man. Standing in the doorway, facing the 
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money, he can have it ; I've Lord Lyndale’s authority 
for that. If he wants to hold out a helping hand to a 
brave man in distress, now's the chance of a lifetime." 

Crouch ceased by bringing down his fist upon the crown 
of his great sun-helmet. The silence that reigned in the 
room was now profound. All eyes were turned to Kingston. 

It was a dramatic moment. Guy Kingston, who for 
twelve days had borne all manner of hardships, had every 
right to rest upon his laurels. That, however, was not the 
way of the boy who had already made himself famous 
by his tenacity of purpose and his daring. The love of 
adventure was in his veins. He was one who risked his 
life, not with any desire to make a stir in the world, so much 

as for the sake of adven- 

- turous experience. He 

rose to his feet, and some¬ 
what nervously grasped 
the back of his chair. 

* * Captain Crouch,'' said 
jjjfa he, " and Lord LyndaJe, 

1 am no speaker. I have 
tried already to-night, 
and failed. However, I 
take it, you don’t want 
a speech, but a straight 
answer to a plain ques¬ 
tion. You ask me whether 
I can come with you to 
i im Central Africa, and start 

at once ; and I answer. 
Yes." 

■ At that word the whole 

company rose to their feet, 
and a tremendous cheer 
filled the room, in which 
even the waiters joined. 

__ " Seems fair ! " said 

* Crouch, and started on a 

\\ _ kind of war-dance down 

the room, 


head of the table, he held up a hand, as if he asked for 
silence. 

" You will think our conduct very unusual," said he, 
addressing the room in general. " I offer sincere apologies 
for an interruption which must seem to you unjustifiable. 
I beg of you to listen to the explanation we have to offer." 

There was a complete silence. Many of the guests 
remained standing, others returned to their chairs. On 
every face was to be found an expression of mingled interest 
and surprise. 

" Many of you," said Lord Lyndale, " will have heard 
of the explorer, Edward Harden, who, four years ago, 
penetrated into the heart of Africa, and who has not been 


At the head 
w I of the table he held forth 
I a hand to Kingston. 

" Shake, sir !" he cried. 
" You’re one of the right 
sort. In three days I'll 
smell the forest once again 
—the dead leaves and the musk ; 

I’ll hear the moisture dripping from 
the leaves and the mosquitoes droning 
in the air. With such men as you and Lord 
Lyndale to help me, I’d go through all the 
savages in Africa ; I’d cut my way through the 
thickest jungle in the world, and bring Edward 
Harden back alive." 

At that there was another cheer. The Lord 
Mayor himself was immoderately excited. Guy 
Kingston winced under the grasp of Crouch’s powerful 
hand, and then turned to Banks, who w*as still gorging 
himself, on the other side of the table. 

" Banks ! " said he, " you must go to Hendon, at once. 
Take out 4 The Swallow,' fly to Yorkshire, fill up the tank, 
and return without delay. We shall expect you back 
to-morrow morning." 

" Why Yorkshire ? " demanded Crouch. 

" We have no methylite in London," Kingston explained. 
" We keep our store of it at a place called Slythe, in the 
West Riding. We shall need several gallons for the journey." 

Soon after that the festivities broke up, with much 
shaking of hands and mutual congratulations. Banks 
departed on his errand. Not only had the spirit tank to be 
refilled with methylite, but there were several repairs 
to be done ; and there was little time to lose if 44 The 
Sw'allow " was to be back before midday. 

Guy Kingston, who was thoroughly worn out by the 
fatigues of his long journey, slept that night in Lord 
Lyndale’s house. As for Crouch and the peer, they made 
no attempt to go to bed, but sat until daybreak, working 
out the details of their journey. 


Matama and his companions advanced stealthily towards 
the aeroplane.” ( See page io.) 


heard of since—until to-day. This afternoon, my friend 
here, Captain Crouch"—and he indicated the Captain w'ho, 
having removed his solar topee, was now mopping the 
perspiration from his brow— 44 gained information that 
Harden is still alive, a prisoner in the hands of savages." 

44 Pygmies ! " shouted Crouch, who could remain silent 
no longer. 44 He’s cut off from civilisation, buried alive 
in the forest, surrounded by man-eating negroes and by 
dw r arfs 1 We hasten to his rescue. Lord Lyndale and 
myself. I know the country, and he's got the money, 
and he’s whiling to spend it in saving the life of a friend. 
We've come here to ask Mister Guy Kingston to come with 
us, to pilot 4 The Swallow ' to the heart of Africa. On 
board an aeroplane, we can get there in a few days ; other¬ 
wise, it would take us months to penetrate into the interior. 
There’s an offer, as man to man. If Mister Kingston wants 
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They had obtained from Kingston the maximum weight 
which “ The Swallow ” was capable of carrying ; and 
it was no easy matter to decide what they should take 
with them in the way of supplies, and what they should 
leave behind. 

In the end the list was complete ; and as soon as the 
shops were open, Lord Lyndale departed to make the 
necessary purchases and to interview his solicitor and 
banker. 

He was back again soon after nine o’clock, and found 
Crouch eating a second breakfast, with a large map of the 
Upper Congo spread out upon the table before him. A 
few minutes afterwards, Kingston came downstairs, much 
refreshed by seven hours of healthful sleep. Lord Lyndale 
had procured all that Kingston would require in the way 
of clothes and equipment. 

As they were about to start for Hendon, they received 
a telegram from Banks, saying that the repairs were more 
serious than he had thought, and that he could not return 
to London till the afternoon. This gave them the more 
time to make their preparations ; and Guy Kingston, 
after he had notified his uncle of their change of plans, was 
introduced to the pygmy. 

Wambani showed the same aversion to strangers he had 
exhibited before. He flew into a passion and made a 
desperate effort to escape. He had to be coaxed like a 
half-tamed animal with offers of food ; and even then, he 
showed only too plainly that he mistrusted his captors. 

The little savage had been transported, as if by magic, 
into a wonderland, wherein everything about him was 
inexplicable and strange. Accustomed to life in the 
semi-darkness of the tropic forest, where enemies might 
be lying in wait behind almost every thicket, and where 
existence itself depended upon activity and cunning, 
he could no more comprehend modern London than some 
visitor from a distant planet. It was as if a prehistoric 
man, a cave-dweller who had only just discovered the 
potency of fire, had been lifted from out of the past and 
dumped down into this twentieth century of ours, in 
which we live and of which we are apt to boast. Accus¬ 
tomed to defend himself with poisoned weapons of bone, 
to go all but naked upon the spoor of elephants, he found 
himself in a world of palatial mansions, of motor-cars and 
shops, when he had never before beheld even a horse or a 
suit of clothes. 

As Guy Kingston regarded this little creature, who linked 
the present with the world of ten thousand years ago, he 
could not but marvel at the great strides which civilisation 
has made. Though essentially a man of action, he was 


by no means of a thoughtless disposition. He wondered 
what the pygmy made of it all. To him it must seem 
like a dream. 

In the afternoon a wind got up from the north-east 
that was cold for the time of year. They motored to 
Hendon, where they found no one but Professor Agge, 
pacing to and fro with his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

“ Banks is late ! " said he. “ Not like Banks at all.” 

” He said three o’clock,” said Kingston, looking at his 
watch. ” It is only five minutes past.” 

Even as he spoke, they saw ** The Swallow ” in the 
distance, two thousand feet in the air, sweeping downward 
with the wind. 

A little later the great aeroplane came to rest, alighting 
as gently and gracefully as the bird after which it was 
named. 

They were a strange party. Over their thin, tropical 
clothes they wore the thickest of fur coats. Scorning 
airmen's helmets, each had a solar topee, with the chin-strap 
lowered. Wambani—though he was so swaddled in 
clothes that he looked like a ball—was shivering in the 
cold. When he saw ” The Swallow,” he was terrified. 
It was all Crouch could do to hold him. 

With no spectators but Professor Agge and Banks, 
” The Swallow ” started on its second journey. Uncle 
and nephew parted with a hand-shake, as if the whole 
adventure was the most natural thing in the world. As for 
Crouch and Lyndale, they were all eagerness to be off. 
Seated in the fuselage of the monoplane, with Wambani 
between them, they awaited Kingston who had a word 
to pass with Banks. 

” How’s the engine going ? ” he asked. 

” A i,” said Banks. ” She’s running like a bee. I 
came down from Yorkshire on the wind in record time.” 

” All clear ? ” asked Kingston. 

” All clear,” said Banks. 

” Then let her go.” 

Like a bird upon the wing, the ‘* Swallow ’ ’ rose into the air. 

One moment, they looked down through the observation 
holes in the wings upon the aerodrome, where the oid 
Professor was waving his hat in his hand ; and the next, 
they were above that great stubble-field of chimney-pots, 
half wrapped in fog and smoke, that goes by the name of 
London. And then, London was gone ; and the engine 
droned onward, as the great machine flew towards the 
distant south, where the sun blazes on the desert and an 
everlasting silence reigns in the mangrove swamps, and 
the density of the Great Forest of the Congo shields life 
in myriads of forms. 


CHAPTER V. 

INTO THE WILD. 


HE sun went down as they 
sighted the coast of France. All 
night they raced beneath the 
stars. No one spoke, except 
Crouch, who now and again 
mumbled half aloud, unable to 
reconcile himself to this novel 
mode of travelling. Wambani 
shivered from the cold. 

At daybreak it was as if they 
had been transported to another 
world. The green lands of 
Northern Europe had vanished. 
They were at a great height in the air, hying onward 
through an empyrean of translucent blue. No cloud 
was anywhere to be seen ; and thousands of feet below 
them was a sea more blue even than the sky itself, 
and calm as the face of a mirror. And then, to the south, 
brilliant in the sunlight, arose a great chain of snow-capped 
mountains. 

They took the Atlas Mountains, which in places are over 


ten thousand feet in height, as a hunter takes a fence ; and 
beyond, lay the endless, burning desert. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing lay before them, but an illimitable 
expanse of sand. They were above the Sahara, the greatest 
desert in the world, which lies, an impenetrable barrier, 
between the fertile northern coast and the dark interior 
of Africa. 

That evening they brought the aeroplane to rest upon the 
ground. As the sun descended in a flood of crimson glory, 
they found themselves in one of the most lonely places it is 
possible to imagine. No living thing was anywhere to be 
seen—no tree, no blade of grass. There was nothing 
about them but the never-ending sand, still quite hot from 
the scorching rays of the sun. 

After they had eaten, they lay down and slept. At 
daybreak, when Kingston awoke, the first thing he set eyes 
upon was Captain Crouch, seated before a fire on which he 
was boiling a kettle. He wore a sky-blue worsted cap 
with a scarlet tassel—such as pirates were wont to affect in 
bygone days. Between his teeth was his curved briar pipe, 
from the bowl of which was issuing a cloud of smoke. 
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" Do you never sleep ? " asked Kingston. 

Crouch got to his feet, and pointed to the south. 

" How can I sleep/’ he demanded, “ when over there 
lies the forest that has swallowed up the best friend that 
ever stirred a camp-fire into a blaze, and the best shot that 
ever pressed a trigger ? ” 

“I understand," said Kingston; and, looking again 
at the little wizened hero, he realised that Captain Crouch 
was a man to be admired, one who—though he was quick 
of temper and eccentric in many ways—had a heart that 
was big and loyal : which is a greater possession in a man 
than either strength of arm or courage. 

After they had breakfasted they started on the last 
stage of their journey. Gradually, the desert gave way 
to a country of undulating hills where cattle grazed, and 
across which caravans moved from east to west. Then 
came the forest, skirted upon the east by a narrow chain of 
mountains. 

Passing over the mountains, they came upon the grass¬ 
land which slopes down to the Great Lakes, discovered 
by Speke and Stanley towards the close of the last century*. 
The grassland was thickly populated. Herds of cattle 
and goats wandered upon the plain, and every few miles 
were native kraals—villages constructed of mud and 
grass, each one surrounded by a palisade. Guy Kingston 
was no longer the pilot, though he still held the levers. It 
was Crouch who acted as guide. 

He knew the country as a navigator knows the sea. He 
recognised the hills, the villages, and rivers. 

" We’re over the Bongos," said he. " I can tell that by 
the shape of their houses—the roofs of which are conical 
instead of rounded. They breed goats and poultry, but 
keep no cattle. Lower down. Mister Kingston ! We’re 
nearing our journey's end. Yonder is Matama’s." 

In a moment Crouch gave the signal for the monoplane 
to descend. At the foot of a range of hills lay a large 
Bongo village. On the approach of the aeroplane, the 
inhabitants were gathered outside the palisade, executing 
a kind of war-dance. When they set eyes upon the terrible 
and strange machine, and heard the droning sound of its 
engine, as one man they fled, seeking refuge in the village. 

Crouch laughed as he stepped from the body of the 
machine. 

" I’ll soon put this right," said he. " Matama, the chief 
of these people, is an intimate friend of mine. Besides 
which, I speak their language well." 

So saying, he stepped up to the kraal, and cried out in a 
loud voice in the Bongo language. 

" * The White Wizard ' seeks audience of Matama 1 ’’ 

Immediately a feathered head appeared ; and, presently, 
the chief himself was persuaded to leave the palisade, 
attended by several warriors and the witch-doctor of the 
village. 

Matama was genuinely pleased to see Crouch, but he 
still regarded the aeroplane with suspicion. It was all the 
little sea-captain could do to make him understand that 
the machine was perfectly harmless. 

Then curiosity overcame his not unnatural feelings of 
fear. He and his companions advanced stealthily towards 
the aeroplane, crouching so low that they almost walked 
on all fours. 

It is not easy to imagine a more savage spectacle than 
that which was presented by the uncultured warriors. 
The men wore little clothing beyond strings of beads, 
teeth, claws, copper rings, and fragments of roots. 
They were armed with barbed and jagged lances and 
great bows, four feet in length, and arrows with long wooden 
shafts, the tips of which were poisoned. What they lacked 
in garments was fully compensated for by the amount of 
rubbish which each carried upon his head. The chief 
himself was decorated with sufficient feathers to supply 
a milliner's shop for a year. As for the witch-doctor, 
from head to foot he was painted all the colours of a rainbow. 

Forming a complete circle around the aeroplane, they 
warily advanced, as if they stalked an enemy. Then 
the chief arose to his full height, and suddenly hurled his 
spear at the machine. At that, Guy Kingston rushed 


forward in the greatest haste. " The Swallow ’’ was too 
valuable a possession to be damaged wilfully by the iron, 
spears of native warriors. 

Guy Kingston was one who was a stranger to the meaning: 
of fear, as we shall see. Many a man would have hesitated 
before flinging himself into the midst of that warlike throng. 
Not so the young airman, who caught the chief by an 
arm, and pushed him roughly aside. 

Immediately a yell arose, like that of a pack of wolves. 
Every spear was raised on high ; every bow was drawn, and 
the arrows directed fair at Kingston's heart. 

There is no knowing what would have happened Had. 
not Captain Crouch hastened to his comrade’s aid. 

" Peace ! " cried he to the chief. " Are the friends of 
the White Wizard to be slain like goats ? Has Matama 
not vowed himself a blood-brother to him who comes 
from the north with beads and brass rods and offerings of 
peace ? For shame ! Put down your arms 1 " 

Slowly the chief obeyed. 

" The bird-man," said he, referring to Kingston, " laid 
hands upon me. Is a great chief a mosquito that he may 
be brushed aside in anger ? " 

" He meant no harm," said Crouch. 

" That may be so," said the chief. " Matama welcomes 
the White Wizard and his other friend, and even the pygmy 
from the forest; but if this man's life is spared, it is only* 
because the White Wizard has pleaded to Matama." 

There was no doubt that Kingston had made a fatal 
blunder. For the moment, he had thought of nothing 
but his beloved aeroplane ; and he had acted on the spur 
of the moment, before Crouch had had time to intervene. 

The chief was as good as his word ; he gladly extended 
his hospitality to Crouch and Lord Lyndale, but it was 
obvious that he did no more than tolerate the airman. 

After he and his warriors had examined the monoplane— 
concerning which they had a great deal to say—the whole 
party adjourned to the kraal, where a feast was prepared 
of poultry, goat’s flesh, and fish caught in the waters of a 
neighbouring stream. Each dish was accompanied by 
the ashes of a certain wood which are used by these people 
as a substitute for salt. 

The women, the majority of whom were extraordinarily 
fat, waited upon the guests. Compared to the tribes 
they were to meet later in the forest, the Bcngos were 
highly civilised. These people are skilful workmen in 
iron, smelting the metal in charcoal furnaces. They are 
also adepts at wood-carving, and practical farmers who 
well understand the principles of the cultivation of the 
soil. 

Crouch and his party remained three days at Matama’s. 
during which time they completed their preparations for 
the journey. They secured from the chief the services 
of three natives to act as porters. Since the names of 
these men were wholly unpronounceable. Lord Lyndale 
christened them respectively, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
—after the three classic gods. Matama answered for theii 
honesty and courage, saying that he could find no better 
men in the whole of the Bongo country ; and during the 
days of hardship the party spent in the forest, well did 
these dusky warriors prove that the confidence of the 
chief was not misplaced. 

At daybreak, on a certain morning, they set out in the 
direction of the mountains. Matama, who had a genuine 
affection for Crouch, accompanied them for some miles 
upon the way. 

When they reached the watershed of the mountains 
which are known to the grassland natives as the Mountains 
of the Setting Sun, they stood, as it were, at the parting 
of the ways. Behind them, toward the east, as far as 
the eye could reach, lay the open plain—the wonderful 
country that lies to the west of the Lakes, and which is in¬ 
habited by the Nilotic negroes and the Bantu races, to which 
belong the Zulus and the warlike nations of the south. 
Westward they looked dovvn upon the forest, the greatest, 
most impenetrable wilderness in ail the world, that screens 
alike the dark deeds of the Guinea cannibals and the 
cruelties of the pygmies. 
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Bidding farewell to Matama, they set forward on their 
way, plunging into the semi-darkness of the woods as 
a diver descends into the mysterious depths of the sea. 
Wambani, the dwarf, adted as their guide ; but they were 
obliged to keep his hands tied behind his back, and secure 
him at the end of a short rope. There was no question 
that the pygmy, now that he was in his element, only 
awaited an opportunity to escape. He was no more to be 
trusted than a fox. 

The three Bongos carried their ammunition and supplies, 
bearing enormous loads upon their heads. For some miles 
they followed an elephant track, and slept the night at 
a place where there was a clearing in the thickets, and 
where the trunks of the tali trees rose gigantic in the air. 
The moonlight was completely shut out. The forest was 
as dark as pitch ; had it not been for their camp-fire, 
they could not have seen their hands before their faces. 
By day a twilight reigned in the forest that was like the 
half-light of dawn when no object is distinct and the shadows 
seem to be alive. 

For three weeks they journeyed onward. They were 
seldom able to traverse more than a few miles a day. There 
were places where the undergrowth was so thick and 
tangled that they had to climb upon the trunks of fallen 
trees. At other times, they found themselves knee-deep 
in marsh. Also, there were rivers to be crossed, and 
mangrove swamps to traverse. 

During these days, they were careful not to break into 
their store of provisions, with the exception of a scanty 
ration of tea and a little rice. They subsisted for the most 
part on manioc—which is cassava, an exceedingly bitter 
root which grows in plenty in the Central African foreft. 


Sometimes, but not often, they found plantains, or wild 
bananas, which were welcome indeed. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the difficulties they 
were obliged to overcome. It is a strange fact that the 
fell diseases—such as malaria and dysentery—that abound 
in the river valleys are not encountered in the heart of 
the forest. However, there is no doubt that sunlight is 
very necessary to human life. Man was not meant to- 
live in interminable semi-darkness, as witness the stunted 
growth of the pygmies and the intellectual backwardness 
of the cannibal tribes of the Congo. After weeks spent 
in the forest, the human frame grows weak ; one yearns 
for a sight of the sun, however fierce its rays. One 
remembers the open grassland, where all is space and 
light and freedom, as something almost too wonderful 
to be true. 

One evening they came on a sudden to a hill, at a place 
where there was a break in the jungle. Ascending to the 
summit of this eminence, which they christened Hope Hill, 
they were able to look down upon the tree-tops of the 
forest. Far away to the south, from which direction 
blew the wind, was a great mountain, towering like a 
giant, of which the western outline was like a human 
face—a face sinister, hideous, and cruel. 

“There!" cried Crouch, extending his hand. "There 
lies the Witch's Head ! " 

At that moment, from the direction in which he pointed, 
faint as in the distance, but breaking with the alarming 
suddenness of a thunder-bolt upon the ceaseless murmurings 
of the forest—the droning of myriads of insects and the 
chattering of birds and monkeys—there came to their ears 
the sound of a rifle-shot. 





4, Tackle Hard. 


By W. J. HAWKES. M.A. 




I F at “ Rugger " you’re playing, and one of the foe 
Comes racing towards you, the ball in his arms, 
You know it’s your business to tackle him low— 
No time for delaying for fears and alarms ; 

It’s the same if you miss by a mile or a yard. 

Don’t wait, then, to think ! 

If you do, you may shrink ; 

But tackle at once—tackle hard ! 


If the bat you are wielding, and the pitch it is queer. 

And the bowler is making the ball do a lot, 

And wickets are falling—don’t show any fear 1 

Don’t get nervous and flurried or make yourself hot. 
Watch the ball! keep your bat straight your wicket to guard— 
If he finds you in doubt, 

You are sure to get out. 

When you get a loose ball, hit it hard 1 


When vour hopes on a scholarship later are fixed. 

And the paper seems long and bewilders your brain, 

Keep your head! Read it calmly; you will not get mixed. 
What you fancied a “poser” will often seem plain; 

Then set to and let nothing your writing retard. 

It is always the same, 

Be it study or game, 

When you tackle a job, tackle hard ! ! 
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My Views on Half-Back Play. 

Practical Advice for Young Rugby Footballers. 

By CLEM LEWIS 

(Welsh International and Cambridge University XV.) 



I N penning my ideas regarding half-back play in Rugby 
football, I must take for granted that my readers 
have some knowledge of the game as played under 
Rugby Union rules ; that some have played, and 
are still playing the game ; and that others are only waiting 
the opportunity of obtaining a place in a school or club 
fifteen as the first stepping-stone to higher ambitions. 
It must be borne in mind, also, that, for the present, I 
have dealt with the subject in quite an elementary manner, 
and shall leave the intricacies and various moves which 
tend towards the fascination of half-back play for a 
future article. 

As is the case in most games, to achieve success a start 
must be made early, and in no game is an early liking more 
necessary than in Rugby football. From the days when 
we could first run, we all have thought 
it great fun to kick a ball about; but 
Rugby football is a game which 
demands the calling into use of all our 
powers. The eyes, the feet, the legs, 
the hands, the body, and the brain 
have all to work simultaneously and 
in unison, and a genuine sympathy 
with all our colleagues is of paramount 
necessity. 

There are times when an out¬ 
rageously bit of selfish play has far- 
reaching results, but as a rule all the 
divisions of a Rugby fifteen have to 
dove-tail one in the other. There are 
the full-back, the three-quarter-backs, 
the half-backs with perhaps a rover or 
a wing forward, and the forwards. 

I do not mean to be egotistical when 
I say that much of a team's success or 
failure depends on the half-backs. 

It is the same in Association football. 

The half-backs are the machinery 
upon which most of the movements of 
back play depend. They may be 
likened to the pivots of the game, and are as invaluable 
to the game as a spring is to a watch or a clock. Let the 
half-backs be at fault, then the whole character of the 
game will suffer. In most cases it is the half-backs who 
give a back movement its start, and half-backs must 
always remember that the three-quarter-backs are all 
anxiously waiting for the ball. 

But half-backs cannot always get rid of the ball in a 
stereotyped sort of way ; at any rate, the outside or fly-half 
cannot. When it comes to the inside, or scrum-half, then 
there is a difference, for he very often is dubbed the “ donkev- 
worker." He is at the foot of the scrum, and as soon as he 
gets the ball—and it is his place to get it—he very often has 
to work to orders, and, knowing where the outside-half is, 
the scrum-worker flings the ball out for the outside-half to 
continue the motion of the ball. I have seen instances of 
a scrum-half never doing anything else but fling the ball out 
instantly he has secured it, heedless of the fact that a 
splendid opening presented itself for him to get round 
the scrum with the ball and send it out to the wings. 

There is not very much of the hard-and-fast rule about any¬ 
thing connected with Rugby football. Intelligence stands 
out in bold type; and although a captain will frequently 
order a man to play to orders, he still expects him to 
fc>e circumspect, far-seeing, anticipatory, and brainy. The 
inside-half frequently has the opportunity of initiating 


a movement himself, thereby saving time ; but because 
the inside-half knows that he has a mate ready to take 
upon himself the responsibilities of subsequent direction of 
the ball, he should not feel content that his work is ended 
there. Donkey-work is all very well, up to a certain 
point. 

Frequently, we see two half-backs at the base of the 
scrum with another, sometimes called the " rover" or 
wing-forward, in attendance. Then there would be two 
scrum-workers, and, naturally, if the opposing side had only 
one inside-half, the two would be too much for him. This 
method of making the two half-backs of a team become 
scrum-workers is only necessary when the side’s forwards 
are hopelessly outclassed in the scrum. In most big clubs, 
the outside-half stands well away from the scrum-half. 

But, again, there is no hard-and-fast 
rule where the two or three halves 
should stand. My advice is to play 
the same men, match after match, as 
half-backs. Much can be done through 
a perfect understanding existing be¬ 
tween the halves. Of course, it may 
not be an easy matter to decide on 
the two halves early in the season, 
and it not infrequently happens that 
a half-back gets damaged. Therefore, 
there should always be reserve halves. 

I have dealt, so far, with the half¬ 
backs as though they had nothing 
more to do than serve their three- 
quarters. They can only do that 
when their forwards heel from a 
scrum; but what is the half-back s 
mission when the ball goes out from 
the opponents’ scrum ? 

Upon the half-backs devolves the 
duty of preventing, if possible, any 
movement being introduced by the 
opposing halves; and thus it can 
readily be realised that a constant 
duel between the respective half-backs is wa.ging. In this 
direction the indispensable possession of quickness, sturdi¬ 
ness, and strength is realised. Extreme watchfulness 
on the part of the inside-half, who must almost shadow the 
movements of the opposing inside-half, will, to a lesser 
or greater degree, hamper him in his endeavours to get 
the ball to a better-placed colleague. 

But w'hile this challenging half is doing his best to 
beat the man behind the successful scrummaging forwards, 
he must not let his zeal get the better of him, otherwise 
" off-side " will be sounded, and according to the position 
on the field where the infringement takes place so is the 
defender's goal imperilled. Let every scrum-half be sure 
that he is never in front of the ball when it is coming 
out of the scrummage on the opponents’ side. It is quite 
an easy matter for a player to see that the ball is going 
out, and it is easier to step into off-side territory. Then how' 
should a defending half-back present his opponent from 
serving a man behind him ? Simply prevent him from 
picking up the ball by a skilful movement with his foot. 

If that defending half-back can only deftly turn the 
ball away, he may be able to set up a neat little dribble, and 
in that way defence may very soon be turned into attack ; 
and if the dribbler be only far-seeing enough, he may be 
able to leave his opponents standing, for they were perhaps 
expecting their scrum-half to open up the game on a certain 
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wing. I believe in the use of the foot in frustrating the 
work of the attacking scrum-half, and then, if he can, let 
him pick up and pass or find touch, or kick shortly up the 
field. Maybe, he can fail on the ball, and thus give his 
forwards another opportunity of winning a scrum. Think, 
then, how the scrum-half has to have all his wits 
about him. 

The scrum-half has more responsibility. He usually 
places the ball in the scrum, and there are two ways of 
doing this—a fair way and an unfair way. The laws of 
the game are very explicit on the point, and no one should 
play Rugby football without being conversant with those 
laws. Ignorance is no excuse. Simultaneously with the 
placing of the ball in the scrum, the half-back should 
communicate to his forwards which side of the scrum he 
has placed it, and, if possible, by such a method as will 
not be giving information to the opponents. 

Elementary half-back play is bound to be of an ordinary 
character. The scrum-half will gradually become a tac¬ 
tician. Only experience, study, and practice leads to 
success. He will learn when only to pretend to pass the 
ball, and when to cut through, and when to kick across ; but 
he will be very pleased as soon as he is able to pick up 
the ball cleanly, and send it to a waiting colleague so that 
he can do the rest. And, if I may term it such, this 
mechanical part of the game should be mastered thoroughly 
before attempting the frills of half-back Rugby, which are 
legion. 

If there is not a clear understanding between the inside- 
half and the outside-half, failure is certain. Just as the 
scrum-worker should be able to tell his forwards where 
the ball will enter the scrum, so he should be able to inform 
his outside-half where he intends to send the ball. In 
this connection the great point is, that the inner-half 
must give his partner the ball when he is on the run. The 
worst mistake any fly-half can cultivate is to receive the 
ball when standing (unless, of course, he is going to have 
a drop at goal or going to send the ball into touch). The 
few seconds—even one second—wasted at this juncture 
make all the difference between success and failure. There¬ 
fore, from the commencement, a pair of half-backs should 
practise continuously this action of getting the ball from 
an imaginary scrum. 

Of course, there is a right and a wrong way of passing. 
The scrum-half should practise passing with his colleague. 
Let him remember that the ball is swung away from a 
turn from the hips and a raising of the arms. Practise 
swinging the ball to the right and to the left. Frequently 
the pass is made too high, and the fly-half, perhaps running 
at full speed, loses time because the ball is received at 
too high a level for him. A pass which the catcher can 
reich while on the move at about waist high is the most 
satisfactory, and a yard gained through such has big 
possibilities. The catcher has the fraction of a second in 
which to pick out the disposition of the defence. 

The scrum-half cannot get the ball away too quickly, 


but the outside-half can sometimes choose his time. It 
may appear from my writing that hard-and-fast rules do 
exist between the two halves, and if appearing so, it is 
the duty of the two halves to perfect the mechanical 
suggestion. Personally, I should recommend beginning 
scrum-halves to be content to do the donkey-work and to 
do it well. 

The outside-half, having obtained possession of the ball, 
has the opening out of the game to deal with. The three- 
quarters have placed themselves in a position to take up 
the move, but the defence may anticipate the tactics also, 
and in a twinkling the outside-half has to decide what to 
do. He must be a perfect kicker with right and left foot. 
A short punt forward may pay, or a high kick for his men 
to follow up may be decided upon, or perhaps a touch- 
finder may be desirable. 

Passing bouts may overcome the defence ; circumstances 
and the half-back decide what must be done. Experience 
alone will teach what is best done, and that experience 
formulates a kind of instinct w'hich all good halves possess. 
The half-backs are responsible for sending the ball into play 
from touch, and here they have to be watchful. Feed 
the unmarked man. How to throw the ball in is best 
found out by the thrower, for no particular style will suit 
everybody. 

In school and junior footer much real monotony for player 
and spectator alike would disappear if the throwing-in 
from touch were done more sensibly. For some reason the 
majority of half-backs have an idea that the only men who 
count in a throw-in from touch are the three or four who 
stand near the touch-line. Time after time they throw it 
to these men and let them fight for it, whilst opportunities 
elsewhere go a-begging. If there were hard-and-fast rules 
regarding the actual playing of Rugby, I would make the 
following one my fifth proposition. When in your opponents ’ 
half of the field, and your half has to throw the ball out 
to touch, given the conditions are normal, always make 
the half-back throw the ball out to the long line. 
This will ensure more open “ footer, " and consequently 
every line-out will not necessarily be followed by a 
scrum, which is the case nine times out of ten where the 
short line is used. 

Whatever method is adopted, let accuracy be the one 
essential detail. It may so often happen that the thrower 
into play may have an understanding with one of the for¬ 
wards. The forwards know which tricks their half has in 
his mind, and a short throw-in may be given instead of a 
long throw-in or vice versa. 

It often comes to a half-back that he can make a mark 
from a knock-on. He is invariably in the best position so 
to do. Still, the one most important point about half¬ 
backs is that they work in unison in pairs, and they are the 
two most conspicuous players on the field. 

Too much practice as a pair cannot be obtained, and the 
greater intricacies and their association with a third half, 
or “ rover," will be learned afterwards. 
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Balbus on Strike. 

An Unrecorded Chapter in Roman History. 

By W. DINGWALL FORDYCE, 

Author of “The Jewelled Lizard,“ “Our Secret Society,” etc , etc. 



r ILBERT PRICE laid 
down his pen with a 
groan. “Bother it all! 
I can't get the hang of 
this exercise at all. Why 
on earth did Arnold write 
such muck ? “ 

Leaning his head on his hands, 
he stared wildly at the offending 
exercise and strove to concentrate 
his thoughts. Alone in the deten¬ 
tion-room his work was not yet half 
accomplished, and within twenty 
minutes old “ Bags ’’ would be 
looking in to see if he had finished. Old “ Bags," by the 
way, was called by his associates Henry George Fullerton, 
boasted several degrees, was on the sunny side of thirty, 
and evinced a delicate choice in trousers of an aesthetic 
shade. Hence his nickname. 

Old “ Bags '* had had the beastly bad taste that particu¬ 
lar morning to “ spot " Gilbert just as he was about to 
consummate a summary act of vengeance, 
and had promptly pronounced sentence of 
hard labour. It seemed terribly unfair that 
Jones Minor should land him a peculiarly 
painful smack on the ear with a paper pellet 
propelled by a piece of elastic and escape 

unscathed, whilst he- It was too bad ! 

Another second, and the pin which he had 
cunningly fastened on to the toe of his boot 
would have certainly pierced Jones’ tough 
hide. 

Even at footer practice things had con¬ 
tinued to go wrong. He had been outwitted 
and smothered at scrum half as he had never 
imagined to be possible. To crown all, he 
had failed unaccountably to “ get down “ 
to a forward rush, and Smithers—“ lanky 
beast “—had kicked ahead to score an easy 
try. Incidentally, also, the said Smithers' 
knee had jarred Gilbert's cranium in the 
most unpleasant manner. His head was 
aching yet and quite confused. 

Seizing his pen in desperation, he clenched 
his teeth for a supreme effort. Where was 
he ? Ah ! Balbus again ! Hang the fellow ! 

Why did he do such piffling things ? Here 
he was building a rotten old wall, as usual. 

Balbus cedificab - No, that couldn't be 

right. He had ccdificabat in the last rotten sentence. 


“A curious- 
looking old 
man with a 
large hooked 
nose was leaning 
over the desk.” 


This 


must be different. 

“ Balbus should have been building a wall." 

“ What a beastly sentence to construe ! Why the dickens 
hadn’t that rotter Balbus stuck to his job and prevented 
such a puzzler ? " 

“ Balbus — Balbus—Balbus - 

“Oh, hang Balbus 1 " Gilbert’s aching head dropped 
on to his outspread arms, whilst he fairly ground his teeth 
in angry impotence. 

“ By Hercules ! It seems that we are both in difficulty." 

A hard, cracked voice broke the sudden stillness which 
had fallen, causing Gilbert to look up with a start of surprise. 
A curious-looking old man with a large hooked nose was 
leaning over the desk. At least, it must be the desk, 
surely, unless- Yes, it was actually a half-finished brick 


and plaster wall ! The boy rubbed his eyes and pinched 
himself to make sure of the astounding fact. 

“ Oh dear, I've got the jim-jams," he muttered in a 
perplexed voice. 

“ The jim-jams," repeated the old man dubiously; “ if 
that means an ache in the middle, I and you suffer alike, 
young Gilbertus." 

“Why, you speak exactly like my Latin grammar!" 
exclaimed the schoolboy excitedly. “ I wonder if you 
could help me with this corker: 1 Balbus should have 

been building a wall.' I can manage Balbus and the wall, 
but the verb beats me altogether. Do you speak Latin ? " 

He looked up eagerly at the old man who frowned and 
seemed ill-pleased. 

“ It is not doubtful but that you mean to jest with me. 
Wherefore have you stolen from the curriculum to flout 
an honest workman ? What tongue do we speak now but 
Latin—I, it is possible, with a Roman accent, you with 
the harshness of the Gauls ? " 

“ I’m not playing truant, you old chump, I’m kept in," 
replied Gilbert indignantly ; “ and what’s the use of rotting 

about speaking 
Latin ? If you 
can't tell me what 
‘ should have been 
building' ought to 
be, you’d better 
clear out before 
old ‘ Bags ' comes. 
You’re no better 
than that freak 
Balbus." 

The old man’s 
face grew purple 
with rage and his 
big nose seemed 
positively to swell. 
Twice he opened 
his lips to speak 
and twice his 
breath failed. 

“Balbus a 
freak!" he 
spluttered harshly. 

“ Balbus a fr- 

Know thou that I 
am Balbus ! " 

He drew himself 
up as though he 

were something to be proud of, and Gilbert gazed at him 
with growing wonder. 

“You—Balbus! Why, then, of course, this is the 
beastly wall that you should have completed ! Why are 
you not working at it ? " 

From somewhere away beyond where the schoolroom 
window should have been came the sound of voices, and 
all the proud arrogance oozed out of the self-confessed 
Balbus. He gazed around wildly, and the schoolboy 
realised that the classroom had disappeared and they 
stood in an undulating plain outside a city. Close by, a 
large river was flowing turbulently, and from this direction 
came the voices. 

The old man cast one last despairing glance towards 
the river, placed a trembling hand upon the wall, and 
vaulted clumsily over, alighting in a heap at Gilbert’s 
side. Utterly overcome by the comical sight, the latter 
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“ He • • . perceived two men . . • dressed 
similarly to Balbus, marching stiffly away from 
their hiding-place.*' 


burst out laughing, unheedful of an imploring gesture from 
his companion. 

“ Well jumped, sir 1 well jumped ! Balbus was jumping 
a wall, ha ! ha ! What a funny little coat you’ve got on— 
like a kilt—and your putties are the rummiest I've ever 
seen.” 

Convinced at length from the terror on the old man’s face 
that something was amiss, he stooped down and whispered, 
“ What’s the row ? ” 

“ Lictors !—.tfter me, you know. I'm on strike ! ” 

Gilbert gave a low expressive whistle. The curious 
statement seemed to clear up things somehow. Of course 
that would be the natural reason for the stoppage of wor^ 
on the wall. He cocked an eye over the historic wall and 
perceived two men, also with large hooked noses and 
dressed similarly to Balbus, marching stiffly away from 
their hiding-place. He watched them for a few minutes, 
noting their rods of office, till presently they disappeared 
in a hollow. 

“ It’s all right, old chap, they’ve gone,” he announced 
to his cowering companion. 44 Tell me, why are you 
striking,and what’s your wall for,and why don’t they bring 
in blacklegs and finish off your work ? ” 

Balbus pulled down his stumpy skirt and resumed his 
■air of self importance. 

" I strike in order that-” (Gilbert noticed how fond 

he was of this phrase and wondered why the usual complica¬ 
tions never seemed to follow) ” I strike in order that I may 
receive a denarius every week. The wall is about to be 
built” (the “gerundive” thought Gerald, getting rather 
mixed) ” to prevent the sacred geese from wandering too 
far. Blacklegs I have not heard of before. Perchance, 
they inhabit Ethiopia ? ” 

“Ethiopia be blowedl” was the rude response. “ You 
know jolly well what I mean. 4 Scabs ’ perhaps you call 
them here, fellows who won’t join your Union, but work— 
«r—anyhow.” 

The boy was not well up in the labour question and 
ended on a note of vagueness. 

“Union?” repeated Balbus, scratching his grizzled 
locks. 44 Union is strength. I alone build the walls around 
Rome; how then can others do my wo k ? ” 

He pointed proudly to the muddled heap of bricks and 
slushy plaster thrown together in the careless way rooks 
build their nests, evidently defying criticism. 


44 You’re the only mason in Rome ! It is not possible ! ” 
He recognised the phrase even as it left his lips. 

44 Did you ever hear of a wall built by anyone but 
Balbus ? ” 

44 No, it’s always Balbus,” began Gilbert in vexation. 
Then, brightening as a sudden thought struck him : 44 Why 
yes, of course, Romulus and Remus built the first wall.” 

Balbus swung round and made off, evidently highly 
offended. Gilbert at first watched him with amusement 
and then with growing concern as it dawned upon him 
that he would soon be alone in this strange, unknown 
country. He took an irresolute step, and then frankly 
broke into a run. 

44 Balbus—hi !—Balbus ! Keep your hair on ! Don't 
get shirty about nothing 1 Where are you going ? ” 

The indignant striker halted and raised a warning 
hand. 

44 Softly ! Beware the lictors ! I go to get bread in 
order that my pain may cease.” He laid his hand with 
an expressive gesture across his middle, and Gilbert realised 
all at once that 44 no walls ” meant 44 no pay,” and there 
could be little margin for saving on one penny a week. 

44 I’m beastly sorry, old chap,” he replied impulsively, 
thrusting a hand into his pocket. 44 I’ve got a sixpence, 
show me the nearest tuck shop and we’ll have a bust. I 
had a pain myself somewhere a few minutes ago, but it 
was—in—my head.” 

Even as he spoke the throbbing was renewed, everything 
seemed to grow misty and to swim round. The river and 
plain melted away. A clock began tick-ticking. 

44 By Hercules 1 Sixpence ! Those about to feed, salute 
thee I ” 


The voice, thin and distant at first, grew in strength 
with each word. The world ceased to go round. The 
ticking stopped ; the Tiber reappeared and so did Balbus. 

44 O Youth,” he continued, obviously much elated, 
44 with wealth such as thine it is surely becoming that we 
pour forth a libation of ambrosial nectar to the gods. 
Forward ! ” 

They set off at a good pace for the town, leaving behind 
them the notorious wall which 44 should have been built.” 
Only a short distance had been covered, however, when a 
rumbling sound broke on their ears. Balbus shivered 
and came to a halt. 

44 What's up now ? ” queried Gilbert impatiently. 

44 Thunder ! Thunder on the right! A dire omen I 
Woe is me I ” 


44 Rot ! Thunder can't do you any 
harm. Besides. I think it was on the 
left , and in any case, it wasn't thunder. 
Look ! The noise comes from that 
funny-looking mowing- 
machine lumbering across 
that wooden bridge.” 



“ The dark-eyed maiden behind 
the stall stared hard at Gilbert.** 
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Balbus looked, and the \\ \ \ 

trouble faded from his face \\ \ 

as he gazed. \A\\ 

*' Jupiter be praised, you 
are right ! though your jBy 
barbarous northern accent v aS N 
strikes harshly on the fears. f I V 

We Romans call such r 

vehicles war-chariots.” ^ ^ 

He shaded his eyes with -.y\^ 

“ Young Pompey drives. l 
S ee ! He strives to dash , 

past the keepers of the gate LjVrZf" 
who claim the wheel toll. JMujS/f x 

It is ever his wish thus jf!P' 

to flout his rival, Julius jr ) (yf 

Gilbert felt his eyes 
bulging from his head. Fff^lur vEl 

“Pompey and Julius m-if' /S is II 

Caesar! Crikey! What a ^1' " «* a\ v-' 

go ! Will they hght ? ” 

BalhuslaughedscornfuHy- ...young Pompey drive, 

*\’S ht ' 1S ^ rtal " past the keep, 

with the tongue. The elec¬ 
tion for emperor draws near, 

and both candidates strive to gain the applause of the 
citizens. See ! Pompey has been turned by the guard on 
the bridge and makes again for the city. Let us hasten so 
that I may lay my case before him.” 

“ What bridge is that ? ” asked Gilbert as they hurried 
along. “ It looks awfully old and unsafe.” 

“It is named the Sublician bridge,” replied Balbus, 

“ and is famous for a skirmish in which a centurion named 
Horatius Codes is said to have saved Rome.” 

“ From proud Tarquin, Lars Porsena of Clusium, and 
that lot ? What a glorious scrimmage it must have been 
and what a splendid chap Horatius was! Who guards 






as it splashed forth in a miniature cascade, and Gilbert 
was suddenly conscious of an intense thirst. The girl 
was in the act of handing him the flagon when a sudden 
stir caused all three to look round. Up from the direction 

of the bridge rattled the 
strange car which had been 
turned by the guard. The 

* driver a haughty young 

man of fierce aspect, lashed 
the two great war-horses 
recklessly. The pedestrians 
fell back before his whirl 
wind approach, but many 
raised cries of “ Ave, 
Pompey ! ” 

\ Balbus straightened his 
:> short tunic and spat on his 

^ hands, evidently resolving 

^ to lay the matter of his 

* strike before the Imperial 

) t candidate. Ere his chance 

* came, however, attention 

was again diverted. A 

See ! He strive, to dash P iercin *? blast ° f ““Jjf 1 

s of the gate.’” muslc rose above the 

clamour and from the direc¬ 
tion of the city came the 
heavy tramp, tramp of marching troops. A small, pale- 
faced, but striking, individual led the stalwart band of 
foot soldiers at a quick march down the street. Again the 
crowd shouted “ Ave ! ” and again the trumpets shrilled. 

“ Caesar ! By all the gods ! Caesar ! ” muttered Balbus, 
and stood irresolute. 

Pompey, on hearing the trumpets, endeavoured to rein 
in his plunging steeds, but the task was no easy one, and 
as the foot party advanced rapidly, the rivals came face to 
face just opposite the drinking-booth. 

“ The tenth legion!” muttered Balbus again. “This 




1 * Young Pompey drives. See ! He strives to dash 
past the keepers of the gate.’” 


the bridge now ? ” 

Balbus smiled grimly. 

“ The toll-gate is more feared than a band of Horatii, 
and if orders were given to build a wall it is not doubtful 
but that in a year or two I, Balbus, with the aid of the gods, 
would erect a rampart strong enough—strong enough 
to-” 

“ Keep out the sacred geese,” suggested Gilbert, 
smothering a laugh as he recalled the flimsy mess they had 
left on the plain. 

They had now reached the gate in the outer wall of the 
city, and, ere Balbus could retort, he was hailed by one of 
the guard loitering in the archway. 

“ Greeting, Balbus, father of stone walls ! Hast thou 
gained thy denarius ? By Bacchus ! If Sempronius, the 
lictor, meets thee, thou wilt gain more stripes than money.” 

His comrades laughed at the rude jest, and the old 
mason, looking somewhat white and scared, hurried past 
with his companion. Passing through several narrow 
lanes they turned into a broad street running along the 
side of the Tiber. Here men in flowing togas, soldiers in 
their leather caps and shirts, and women of all classes were 
strolling about as though at a fair. Gilbert gazed with 
awe and wonder at the strange scene till a feeling of friendly 
familiarity stole over him on recognising over one threshold 
the well known sign, “ cave canem.” 

About half-way down the street, Balbus paused before 
a large booth set out with tempting fruit, cakes, and cooling 
drinks. The dark-eyed maiden behind the stall stared so 
hard at Gilbert that he began to feel shy and uncomfortable. 
He wondered what on earth to call the viands, but his friend 
the mason relieved him from anxiety on that score. 

“ We desire, O Lucretia,” he announced grandiloquently, 
“ we desire to pour forth a libation to the gods in a flagon 
of thy famed ambrosial nectar.” 

The girl laughed as she turned to a large crystal jar 
behind her and proceeded to pour the contents into two 
silver fl " The amber-hued liquor tinkled pleasantly 



Gallic spy!’ she shrieked, and swung the crystal 
jar of nectar crashing on to his head." 
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day he overcame the Nervii. There is no doubt but that 
he will wish to propitiate the fates by some kind act. Hail, 
Caesar! " 

The two rivals were glaring at each other, but both 
turned as the old mason stepped forward. 

“ Et tu, Balbe /" shouted Caesar wrathfully, ‘‘get back 
to your w r all I Ho, there, lictors ! Seize him ! 44 

A portion of the crowd yelled angrily, and Pompey 
touched up his horses. 

“ Back there, soldiers 1 Give w r ay ! The man's claim is 
just. Let no one dare touch him. I, Pompey, lead 
the strike. To me, Balbus ! ” 

How it happened it was impossible to state, but in a 
flash the whole street w f as in a turmoil. The foot-soldiers 
closed round their leader and withstood the onslaught of 
the chariot. Swords flashed, men shouted, and the great 
war-horses screamed. Gilbert was whirled into the middle 
of the strife and felt himself tossed backwards and 
forwards. Balbus was in the thick of it, plying a 
trowel which he had mysteriously produced from under 
his tunic. The crowd swayed to and fro, and Gilbert 
was jammed against the booth. He had a momentary 
vision of Lucretia, wild-eyed and “ baresark," standing 
over him. 

Vae victis ! A Gallic spy ! " she shrieked, and swung 
the crystal jar of nectar crashing on to his head. For a 
fraction of a second the whole 
mad scene stood out vividly 
as in a magnesium flare. 

Pompey had broken the ring 
of soldiers and was striving 
desperately to reach Caesar, 
with Balbus, trowel in hand, 
by his side. The soldiers 
stabbed at the war-horses, who 
screamed and bit ferociously 
while the crowd of white-robed 
citizens joined in indiscrimi¬ 
nately. The light went out. 

There was a roar as though 
the Tiber had burst his 
bonds : the wall of darkness 
swept over Gilbert’s brain and 
a roar of many waters filled 
his ears. 

Then the roar subsided, and 
a well-known sarcastic voice 
broke the sudden silence 
which had fallen. 


“ So this is the way you work off your imposition, Price. 
I hope you have had pleasant dreams." 

Gilbert looked up stupidly. The pain in his head was 
dreadful, and the light hurt his eyes. 

44 Balbus started the scrimmage, sir, and Lucretia—I 
mean the jar of nectar—makes my head ache." 

Old " Bags " dropped his supercilious manner as the 
speaker collapsed with a groan. 

" Steady, old man, steady I There ! Lie quiet a minute 
till I fetch the matron." 

44 Influenza," the doctor called it ; " Malingering," 

was the verdict of his classmates. 

“ I say ! " exclaimed Smithers, when at last he was 
admitted to the sick-room and heard his friend’s adventures ; 
" I wish you'd kept a note of their beastly jargon. We had 
some corkers in class to-day and I got turned down. You 
don't happen to remember what-" 

" It's no use," replied Gilbert, shaking his head mourn¬ 
fully. " We talked Latin, I suppose, but it seemed English, 
somehow. Balbus had all the hoary old wheezes, ‘ I and 
you, non est dubium quin, ut ,’ and the rest, but the Latin 
didn't stick in my head." 

The matron bustled in with a suspicious-looking glass 
and warned Smithers that his time was up. 44 I’ll be back 
in five minutes and expect this glass to be empty then," 

she remarked in answer to the 
patient's wry face. 

" Ambrosial nectar," jeered 
Smithers, grinning. 

Gilbert waited until the 
matron was safely outside. 

“Here, old chap l empty 
this out quick, and I’ll do the 
same for you another time." 
44 Right oh I " 

Smithers glanced round 
quickly, and seized the 
dreaded glass. 

44 I do wish I’d tasted that 
nectar," sighed the invalid 
reminiscently; 44 and Lucretia 
—Hercules ! She was a 
stunning girl ! 44 

4 4 4 Stunning 4 just about 
fits her," assented Smithers 
cordially, emptying the con¬ 
tents of the medicine glass 
out of the window. 



‘“‘‘Stunning ! 44 just about fits her , 4 assented 
Smithers . . . emptying the contents of the medicine 
glass out of the window . 44 
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Running Away. 

By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 



H E'S a plucky man who fights 
In the ardour of the day. 
When the leaping pulse excites, 
And the foot is on the heights, 
In the foremost of the fray : 

He’s a plucky man who fights— 

But a braver man, I say. 

May be he who runs away. 


He who runs away from shame, 
From the lure of false desire ; 

He whom wrong will never tame, 
But who shuns a searing flame 
Though he does not fear the fire : 
He who runs away from shame, 
Swift with feet that never tire, 
From the lowland and the mire. 


He who runs from doing ill, 

Flying from a low content— 

Runs with grim determined will 
From the false delights that thrill. 
And the manhood idly spent : 
Strife is brave, but braver still 
He whose flight is nobly bent 
From the things he would repent. 


2 
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Two Hundred Years 
at One School. 

The Remarkable Records of Some 
Famous Families. 

By G. A. WADE, B.A. 



The School Yard at Eton. 


W HEN, one Christmas, some years ago. the captain 
of Westminster School, clad in the traditional 
attire of Court dress, was reciting the prologue 
to a well-known Latin play before an audience 
that included our new Ambassador to America, the Chinese 
Ambassador, the Turkish Ambassador; Justices Bray, 
Cozens-Hardy, and Walton; General Neville-Lyttelton, 
Canon Hensley-Henson, the Dean of Westminster, and 
many another famous man, he made 
a very striking hit towards the close 
of the recital—a hit which must have 
specially appealed to the Lytteltons, 

Waterfields, and others of that ilk 
who sat in the brilliant throng before 
him. For the captain—Mr. A. P. 

Water field — stated that he had 
peculiar pleasure in standing thus 
on that historic stage, since he was 
the seventeenth Waterfield who had 
been at Westminster School. 

The seventeenth 1 Think what 
such a statement means ! Taken at 
a low estimate it means that the 
Waterfields have gone, father and 
son, to Westminster for well over 
a century—probably much longer. 

And this statement set the writer, 
who was present and heard it, think¬ 
ing about how long some of our 
distinguished families had thus been 
connected with one particular school 
in unbroken succession, as he gazed 
on the Waterfields of Westminster 
and the Lytteltons of Eton. It is 
the result of his researches which are 
given to the reader in this article. 

The greatest number of boys from 
one family who have ever gone to the 
same school, though such boys have 
not necessarily borne the same sur¬ 
name, since they have descended from the female side 
as well as from the male one of their first ancestor 
there, is the celebrated " West Kin " at Christ’s 
Hospital. It is estimated, as nearly as can possibly be 
fairly reckoned, that no fewer than seven hundred 
boys of the West family in its various branches—Wests, 
Higgs, Popes, Etheringtons, Skertons, Holdways, etc.— 
have gone to the famous Bluecoat School since John West 
was a scholar there somewhere about the year 1670. 

John and Frances West left by their will in 1720, as a 
tribute to the noted school they loved so well, the bulk 
of their large wealth to found scholarships for their 
descendants, boys and girls, at Christ’s Hospital. Such 
children were to have all the benefits of the foundation, 
and to be given £ 20—worth more to-day—when they were 
ready for leaving the Hospital, to aid in placing them in 
suitable situations or professions. 

The West estates were chiefly in such magnificent parts of 


London as what are now Shaftesbury Avenue and Piccadilly, 
which have developed so wonderfully in value that to-day, 
under the lately adopted scheme for employing John West's 
bounty to its best and fullest extent, there are now no 
fewer than 108 scholarships worth £70 a year each, available 
under this bequest, though only about one-quarter of 
these are kept specially for the Kin children. But even 
then, there will always be at least twenty boys at the same 
time in Christ's Hospital who be¬ 
long to this one family, though its 
relations are now getting wide apart 
owing to intricate marriages. 

Whilst we are on the subject of 
Christ's Hospital—in this connection, 
however—it will be perhaps even 
more interesting to notice that there 
are at least two families still retaining 
their original surname which have 
been at the great school for well 
over a century. These are the Guys 
and the Boyers. The Guys are a 
family who have been connected with 
the Hospital for long years in a way 
somewhat similar to that of the 
Wests—namely, as kin of a great 
benefactor. But the Boyers (Who 
can forget that famous “ Rev. J. B.” 
of Charles Lamb's day ?) have gone 
on for many decades with the same 
surname, and there was recently one 
of this family still closely connected 
with the school. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the very traditions 
of Christ’s Hospital are rather against 
any long continuance of one family 
there, father and son onwards. For 
the school refuses to admit any boy 
whose parents do not need assistance 
in order to give him such an educa¬ 
tion as it confers. Many old Blues 
who have risen to great fame and wealth have tried 
hard to get their sons educated at the fine school, so 
much honoured and loved, and have offered large bene¬ 
factions and sums of money in their endeavours to attain 
this, but so far in vain. The Governors stand firmly by 
the rules, as adopted long ago ; and wealthy boys are thus 
barred from entrance, although their forefathers may for 
some decades have gone to Christ's Hospital. 

The real palm for having the longest run of any 
family connected with one school lies between Winchester, 
Eton, and Westminster. Curiously enough the oldest 
existing family thus belonging to each of the two latter 
celebrated schools began its reign there, so far as the writer 
can learn, about the very same year—namely, 1690. But it 
is more than probable that Westminster must surpass 
Eton in this record, since it is certain that the first of the 
Prestons went to the Abbey School in 1690; for his name 
is painted up in the Big School with this date, whereas it is 
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The Prestons* Record at Westminster. 
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not perfectly clear that the first n i l -—rr, 

Walpole went to Eton in that very f I jj—- , ; . . |[||| 

year, though he must have been 1 & h i 

extremely near it. And Win- wS (* 5 # 

Chester’s record, in one way, cer- | 

tainly exceeds both. 

But this is not the sole test for the 1 ^ j ! 

premiei*ship, after all. There was i A JFjHV 
a long unbroken line of Prestons, jMp 1 ^ 

father and son, at Westminster _lf*| 
from 1690 right down to our own i y 

days, whereas the Walpole hne at 
Eton is occasionally broken, and 
I am not sure that there has been / 
a Walpole in the famous school 

during our generation. The Fiennes’ tradition at Win¬ 
chester has also occasionally been broken. 

But Eton has a magnificent record to show in this 
respect. Think of the Walpoles, the Lytteltons, the 
Foxs, the Grenvilles, the Selwyns, the Hawtreys, the 
Beresfords, and the Blighs, who have gone—father and 
son—to Eton, some of these great families thus con¬ 
tinuously for nearly two hundred years 1 

Undoubtedly 
the most notable 
family in the 
world connected 
with one school, 
looked at from 
almost any point 
of view, has been 
the Lytteltons of 
Eton. There 
was a Lyttelton 
at Eton in the 
year 1700. 

Whether he was 
absolutely the 
first of the family 
there, I cannot 
say. But there 
have hardly ever 
been five years 
since that time 
without a Lyttel¬ 
ton at Eton. 

Think of the time 
when there were 
eight brothers of 
one Lyttelton 


, EIGHT LYTTELTON BROTHERS WHO WENT TO ETON 

family at the 

School by the {Photo by kini permission of Messrs. Duckwrotk.) 

Thames! And 

think of what those brothers have done for England since in tons. But there are otl 
so many various ways ! been far more numero 

One of them was a Lyttelton whom I saw sitting amidst distinguished themselves 
that brilliant crowd at Westminster, smiling as the latest Look at the marvellou 
Waterfield recited the proud boast already mentioned, who have gone to Wes 
and doubtless feeling a deep and unusual bond of sympathy Markham entered there 1 
that drew him to the head King’s Scholar there before him. head master’s chair conta 

Another of those brothers is the present head master of of Markhams who have 

Eton itself ; another was Colonial Secretary in a recent known school, father, sor 

Government, and the finest amateur wicket-keeper England William Markham. Anc 
has ever seen. Yet another has risen to be a bishop of the exceeding fame man} 

the Church ; and the eldest, of course, became a peer of boys acquired in later life 

the realm. Surely this marvellous record is unbeatable of our great schools, dean* 
by any other family in the land. archbishops, famous 

The Grenvilles went to Eton about 1715, and they have noted explorers daring 
been going there ever since—father and son—in a long What a large number 
succession of boys who afterwards became distinguished Markhams have left na 
men. The Hawtreys commenced their extremely long are to-day household 
connection with the school by the Thames even before the What sailor and explorer 
Grenvilles, for they were at Eton in 1706. But they have * known in our own time 
not had so many members at the school, nor such an veteran Sir Clements H 
unbroken continuity of scholars there. once the friend of the 

The Stanleys, Earls of Derby, have gone to Eton since John Franklin and the cc 
l 775 at least; probably the first Stanley went much earlier the gallant M'Clintock 
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officer in that fine regiment, the Rifle Brigade, was more 
loved and honoured than Fred Markham, whose book on “ A 
Town-Boy at Westminster " is one of the most charming 
records of school-life published during the last twenty 
years ! 

And—the Phillimores ! " The Phillimores of West¬ 

minster," as their title has been for many long decades. 
Only very recently a distinguished " Old Salopian " sent 
me a letter in 
which, after de¬ 
claring his love for 
Shrewsbury to be 
strong as ever, he 
wrote : " But you 
know who are the 
doyens? They are 
surely the ‘ Philli¬ 
mores of West¬ 
minster ! '" 

He was perhaps 
right. Only the 
Lytteltons of Eton 
can compete with 
the Markhams 
and Phillimores 
of Westminster. 

It was about 1766 
that the first of 
this great family 
was sent to the 
Abbey School, 
and from his time 
father and son in 
one unbroken line 
have continued to 
go there down to 
the very time I 
am writing this. 

There is, I un¬ 
derstand, a Phil- 
1 i m o r e—i f n o t 
more than one— 
even now in the 
school, and it can 
hardly be doubted 
that the very glorious record which the family holds will 
be continued to still further glory. 

For the glory of the Phillimores is that they have all 
trodden in their ancestors' footsteps of fame. Great 
lawyers, judges, divines, and scholars have been the Philli¬ 
mores—with hardly a break in the wonderful line that is 
painted up in that Big School. You can trace them by 
their initials, and you may well ponder whether that simple 
“ W. Phillimore " was expected, at the time its owner had 
his name inscribed there, to become the world-famous 
Sir Walter Phillimore, whose immense authority and 
reputation as an ecclesiastical lawyer has had no equal 
in our own times. Or you may watch the celebrated Lord 
Justice Phillimore of to-day in his Court, writing now 
with the right hand and now with the left, with equal 
facility, his notes on a great case ; and you may hear him 
•deliver his clear summing-up, whilst you ponder as to 
whether he ever dreamed of such a great career when his 
name was painted up at Westminster School, or when 
he carved it on that noted porch there ! 

Twenty-four Phillimores at least have been at West¬ 
minster ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the splendid 
connection of this family with the school may long be 
maintained. 

Seventeen Waterfields have adorned the great school 
that still clings to the shadow of the venerable Abbey. The 
Waterfields have made a name as celebrated in India 
and the East as that of Markham, or Lyttelton, is in Eng¬ 
land. For nearly every Waterfield is a glorious example 
of Kipling's hero who always “ hears the East a-calling." 
The Waterfields have helped to rule India and our Eastern 
dependencies for long, long years, and the " Indian Civil 


Service ” seems to be throbbing in the blood of every 
Westminster youth of this fine Devonshire family. 

Harrow, though she cannot boast of families whose 
connection with her is either as long or as glorious as some 
of those that we have dealt with at Eton and Westminster, 
yet has just cause for pride when she remembers the Peels, 
the Butlers, the Bridgemans, and the Hamiltons. 

Each of these notable families has had representatives 
at the School-on-the-Hill for well over a century, and many 
of the boys thus included have made no small mark in the 
world in their later lives. The Peels are, of course, the 
descendants and relatives of the great Sir Robert Peel, 
including many of that name whose careers in Parliament 
and in State service have been extremely notable and 
most striking. 

The Bridgemans, all more or less connected with the 
family of the Earl of Bradford, have been one of Harrow's 
standing supports for many long decades, and have stood 
loyally and unflinchingly by their Alma Mater at all times, 
whether of good or ill. But the many members of this 
noble family have not made quite such marks in their 
country's history as have the " Old Boys " of some families 
that we have already mentioned. 

The Hamiltons are better known, for their work has 
been done mostly in the public eye during recent years. 
The Duke of Abercorn's numerous family connections of 
the male sex have usually gone to Harrow, and that fine 
band of brothers, which to-day includes Lord George, 
Lord Frederick, and Lord Ernest Hamilton, is truly a band 
that Harrow may well feel proud of having educated. 

Probably the 
Hamiltons are the 
most numerous 
to - day of any 
Harrovian family 
of a century’s 
standing, for the 
renown of the 
many offshoots 
from that “re¬ 
markable lady 
(lately deceased), 
the Duchess of 
Abercom that 
was, is certainly 
well known in 
every English- 
speaking country*. 

Winchester can 
probably boast, 
however, that it 
has the oldest of 
all such families 
at one school, if 
regular con¬ 
tinuity and the 
same family 
name be taken as 
guides. There 
was a Fiennes at 
Winchester long 
before the Civil 
War broke out in 
the time of 
Charles the First, 
and there has seldom been a year since that time when 
the celebrated name that belongs to-day to the Lord 
Saye and Sele's family has been absent from the great 
roll of the school that is the glory of King Alfred’s old 
capital. 

Certainly, only a year or two ago, the Fiennes of our 
days were still to be found at Winchester, just as of old ; 
and they migrated in due time to New College, Oxford! 
just as their fathers had done whilst yet Elizabeth sat on 
the English throne. If there is any longer connection, 
any finer family name, any more glorious school roll than 
that of the Fiennes family—" Nathaniel Fiennes 1 " how 



ANOTHER WESTMINSTER RECORD. 

Thirty-one Markhams since 1700. 
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well every Wykehamist remembers that name !—I shall 
be very pleased to learn where it is. 

Charterhouse has good right to boast of the long and 
honourable line of Walfords that has adorned the great 
foundation of Thomas Sutton during generations past and 
present. The " Oliver Walford ” of Charterhouse is 
wellnigh as famous as the " Nathaniel Fiennes ” of Win¬ 
chester, or as the “ William Waterfield " of Westminster. 

It is most interesting to observe that, were one not 
keeping to strictly continuous succession, or very nearly 
such, in our lines of families long distinguished at the same 
school, we might have to award the palm to Shrewsbury 
for being able to point farthest back as to the connection 
of one family with it. There were Myttons, Sandfords, 
Whitcombes, and FitzHerberts at Shrewsbury School as 
far back as the year 1562, or thereabouts—that is to 
say, almost at the-very accession of Queen Elizabeth !— 
and there are members of those very families still attending 
Shrewsbury, or who have attended that school, within the 
present twentieth century ! But we cannot either prove 
or say that there has practically always been one of the 
family there in a continuous succession of father and 
son, as have the Phillimores at Westminster or the Lyttel¬ 
tons at Eton. There have been wide gaps sometimes in 
the line, as though some member had gone to another 
school. Yet forget not that Sir Philip Sidney went there, 
and that she who was “ Sidney's sister " was also “ Pem¬ 
broke’s mother,” and Pembroke was a Fitz-Herbert. 
The year when Philip Sidney went to Shrewsbury was 
about 1520. And, as late as the last generation, there 
was still one or more Fitz-Herberts being educated at 
Shrewsbury ! 

What a glorious tradition for a new boy, this long 
and proud connection of his family with his school ! He 
feels instinctively that there is a reputation that must not 
be tarnished ; a name that must remain unstained ; a 


reflected halo of glory that must be handed down by him 
in turn, undiminished and inviolate. The spirits of his 
great ancestors who made for themselves a name and 
fame in English history must surely be ever present before 
him as he reads with pride those lists on the old walls of 
Westminster, those names on the famous desks of Eton, 
or looks round on so many of his own kith and kin of the 
Wests at •Christ’s Hospital. 

He must indeed be a strange boy whose blood is not 
stirred, whose heart does not beat a shade quicker, whose 
enthusiasm is not kindled afresh, as he looks, reads, and 
ponders on those records ! It is truly a great responsibility, 
a noble heritage, for a boy who has newly arrived at one 
of our chief schools to feel that upon him must now devolve 
the upkeep of the reputation of the marvellous Lytteltons ; 
that the glorious roll of Markhams is expecting the increase 
of fame that he can bring to it ; that the East will in due 
time call him to its bosom, as it has called so many Water- 
fields before him ; that New College waits the latest 
Fiennes ; that he himself is the next Peel who must main¬ 
tain the family fame at Harrow, and later in the world. 

Yet these very heritages, these very responsibilities, 
act as the spur, as the incentive, to his future success ! 
Thank God ! such boys seldom fail to recognise what the 
heritage demands, and to set resolutely about their task. 
There is no grander tradition in the world to-day than 
this intimate, loving, and beautiful connection of many 
famous families with certain great schools. 

Well may the family be proud that can boast of such 
traditions ! And happy and fortunate indeed is the 
grand old school which can so nobly train, influence, and 
inspire her children whose hearts are always hers in 
such a peculiar way that their own sons, even to the third 
and fourth—nay, even to the seventh or eighth !—genera¬ 
tion, shall rise up in their own turn, greet her with the 
smile of pride and love, and call her blessed ! 



Westminster School, from Little Dean’s Yard. 



Reid’s Relatives. 

(An Example of Reflected Glory.) 
By FELIX LEIGH. 



T HE relations of Reid are a wonderful lot, 

If the tales that he tells us are true. 

For instance, his grandfather ” bats like a Grace,” 
Though he’s awfully old—eighty-two! 

His father is well known at Hendon, we hear, 

And shakes hands with the great Grahame-White ; 
While an uncle of his (D.S.O.—the Boer War) 

Put a dozen fierce Dutchmen to flight. 

That’s one uncle—another (his ” dear Uncle Jim ”) 

Nearly went to the South Pole with Scott, 

And has written a book, Out to Jersey and Back , 

Which some chaps may have read—I have not. 


Then his big cousin Harold’s ” gone in for the Law,” 
And we’re told that authorities say 
That he’s bound, on account of success at the Bar, 
To be raised to the Woolsack some day. 

It’s, of course, very nice to have ” people ” like that, 
But the trouble with Reid is that he 
Seems inclined just to rest on the laurels they've won, 
And to shirk to a shocking degree. 

At his lessons he’s no good at all, and at games, 

In the main, he’s a positive ass, 

But perhaps, as old Dickinson wittily says, 

He would ” shine ” if you lighted his ” gas ” ! 
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The “ B.O.P.” Model-Maker. 

How to Fit up a Work-bench and Tool-chest. 




fcy T. W. CORBIN. 



HE purpose of the series of 
articles of which this is the first 
instalment is to help the vast 
number of boys and young 
fellows who have a natural love 
of engineering, and who sorely 
need an outlet for their energies. 
In writing, I have borne in mind 
two facts which my own ex¬ 
perience as a reader of the 
" B.O.P.” many years ago 
taught me to regard as very 
important. These two facts 
are: (first) that many boys have 
a very limited supply of pocket- 
money, and (second) that few 
have the good fortune to possess a room which can be made 
into a workshop. The fellows I am setting out to help are 
those with a few shillings available for capital and perhaps a 
corner of the bedroom for workshop. 

Now', as far as workshop room is concerned, the maker of 
small metal work such as models has a great advantage over 
the boy who works in wood. The latter 
needs long planks, which he has to plane 
and saw, operations w hich take up much 
room and scatter sawdust and shavings 
broadcast. After the amateur carpenter 
has been at work in an ordinary room it 
needs cleaning up from top to bottom. 

The metal-worker, however, can do 
with quite a small bench, and the filings 
and other scrap which he produces can 
be kept within a very narrow area. 

Thus, he can work with far less risk of 
coming into conflict with the domestic 
authorities and bringing dow*n the 
maternal veto. 

But, all the same, a bench of some 
sort is very necessary, and so the first 
item to be dealt with is naturally how 
to construct a suitable w'ork-bench. 


WOOD AT BACA OF TABLE. 


THE AMATEURS WORK BENCH. 


A Simple Work-bench. 


A very handy form of small table can 
be obtained for about 3s. at a furniture 
shop. It is called a ” scullery table,” 

and is made of white wood, strong and firm. The size is usually 
about 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, and it is just a nice 
height for working, either standing up or sitting down. 

It is worth while to take a little trouble over fitting this 
up before you begin actual operations, as it will add much to 
your comfort and convenience later on. First of all, see if 
there are any cracks in it into which little screws, pins, or things 
of that sort could fall. If so, stop them up, with putty if they 
are only narrow, and with strips of wood glued in if they are 
wide. Then screw a little rib, say an inch high, along each end, 
to prevent things rolling off, while at the back it is handy to 
have a " wall,” say 6 inches high, with two narrow shelves on it. 
These little shelves are very convenient when, for example, you 
are taking something to pieces and do not want to lose the 
screws which you take out. On the shelf they are not likely 
to get mixed up with other things. 

If necessary—in order to preserve the neat and tidy appearance 
of a bedroom, for example—a cover can be made, to go entirely 
over the whole table-top. Or, failing that, a small sheet can be 
used to throw over it when not in use. 

Of course, it is not absolutely necessary to use a table of the 
particular kind which I have mentioned. You may have some¬ 
thing about your house, at present unused, which will answer 
just as well. Or you may find something cheap at a second¬ 
hand shop. In some ways, an old chest of drawers is very good 
for this purpose. It is usually strong and rigid, and the drawers 
are most useful for holding tools and materials. On the other 
hand, when you are doing small work it is very nice to be able 
to sit down to it, and if you use a set of drawers for your bench 


there is not much room for your legs ; so you must balance 
these things one against another, and decide for yourself what 
will be the best thing in your own particular case. 

THE TOOLS YOU NEED. 

And now to come to the tools required. First and foremost 
you will need a vice. It is no use attempting to work without 
one. You can get a small one, new, for 25., but they can often 
be picked up at second-hand shops for less. If you live in 
London, it is worth your while to visit the stalls in Farringdon 
Road for this purpose—indeed, this applies to all tools as well 
as vices. Very good things can be got there very cheaply ; and 
the men who have the stalls are always there, so that they have 
a reputation to keep up and will treat you fairly, hoping that 
you will visit them again. 

Similar stalls are to be found in Shoreditch and other places, 
and I have no doubt there are some in many provincial towns. 

The vice, when you have got it, must be fixed to the front 
edge of the work-bench, near the right-hand corner. Be sure 
that it is well screwed down, so as to be as rigid and firm as you 
can possibly make it. 

The next thing I would mention is an anvil. You can buy a 

handy little one for is. 6 d.. 
but that is hardly necessary, 
because you can almost cer¬ 
tainly find, somewhere or 
other, a piece of iron of some 
sort with a flat surface, w-hich 
will do just as well. Its 
purpose is this: You will 
often want to flatten some- 
tiling, or to straighten, for 
example, a piece of wire, by 
hammering, and it is im¬ 
possible to do this unless 
you have a flat, firm surface 
on which to lay it. The 
anvil, or whatever you use instead, 
needs therefore to be flat and to be 
thick and heavy, so that it will not 
itself ” give ” under the blows. A 
'* flat-iron,” minus its handle, may be 
taken as an example of the sort of thing. 

A hammer you probably have, and a 
pair of pincers of fair size. Pliers are very 
necessary: one pair of the type known as 
” cutting pliers ”—these should be of good 
size and strength ; and a smaller pair of the sort called ” round¬ 
nosed ”—the latter are very useful for making small wire 
articles, such as are often required. A hacksaw is another 
essential tool for the metal-worker, but it need not cost more 
than 15. or even less. It is in shape something like a fretsaw, 
but stronger, and it has a renewable blade. Its purpose is to 
cut metal just as an ordinary saw cuts wood. 

A half-round file about 8 inches long, with a wooden handle, 
completes the list of the tools absolutely necessary. 

The total cost of those enumerated, including the table, need 
not exceed about 8s. 6 d. 

TOOLS YOU SHOULD TRY TO GET. 

In making the above list of tools which are absolutely 
necessary, I have taken it for granted that you will have, as nearly 
everyone has, a miscellaneous collection of carpenter’s tools, 
including such things as a gimlet or two, a bradawl, a few 
screw-drivers of different sizes, or things which can be used as 
screw-drivers. I will now tell you of a few things which are very 
useful, if not absolutely essential, which you can procure as 
opportunity offers. Uncles and aunts, for instance, some¬ 
times make quiet inquiries when a birthday is approaching, 
and if you know just what you want, that thing often 
turns up. 

The first item which I would put in this list is a hand-drill, 
or, as it is sometimes called, a breast-drill. It costs about 7s. 6 d., 
and suitable ” twist-drills” for use in it cost from 1 \d. each, 
according to size. With one of these and three or four ” twist- 
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drills’* you can do all the drilling required for quite a large 
variety of models. 

For use along with this a centre-punch is necessary, the cost 
of which is only 2 d. or 3 d. Its purpose is to make a small dent 
or depression upon the metal exactly at the spot where the bole 
is to be. The point of the drill then rests in this hole when 
you start to drill, with the result that the hole comes in 
the right position. Without it, the drill just at first runs 
about a little on the metal, and eventually begins to penetrate 
at a spot perhaps a sixteenth away from where it ought to. 

It is just possible to drill a hole in a soft metal like brass with 
an Archimedean drill, such as is often used for drilling holes in 



The Hacksaw. 

fretwork, but it is a rather troublesome job. For metal work 
the breast-drill is indispensable, and in order that you may know 
just what I mean, I had perhaps better describe the tool roughly. 
At one end there is a round, flattish knob, which you can either 
hold in your hand or place against your chest, as may be most 
convenient, while at the other end is a '* chuck,” an arrangement 
of jaws by screwing up which you can cause the drill to be firmly 
gripped. At one side there is a handle, the turning of which, 
operating through two toothed wheels, causes the drill to 
rotate at a high speed. Opposite to this turning handle is a 
fixed handle by which the unemployed hand can steady the 
whole thing. 

A screw-plate is another useful thing. In fact, while you can 
make a beginning with the things named in my first list, I am 
sure no enthusiast will be satisfied until he has got the drill 
and the screw-plate, as they open up a large range of operations 
which are quite impossible without them. 

The screw-plate is a plate of steel with a small handle at one 
end. In it are a number of holes, and inside these holes are 
teeth. If, now, you take a piece of wire of suitable size, hold it 
firmly in your vice, or by other suitable means, and then screw 
it through one of these holes, the result will be that it will come 
out with a screw thread upon it. It will go in a piece of plain 
wire and come out a screw. Thus you can make your own 
screws, or thread a projecting part on anything that you are 
making. 

With the screw-plate, too, there are always a set of “ taps.” 
These are for making the threads inside holes into which you 
want to drive screws. You first drill a hole the proper 
size, then you screw the tap into this hole, driving it right 
through. After that, you will find that it will grip a screw 
perfectly. 

A set of small files, of various shapes, which can be bought 
<>n a card for about is. 2 d. or thereabouts, are extremely 
useful. Be careful, however, that you get those intended for 
metal, and not those intended for fretwork, which are a little 
cheaper. 

A metal ruler of some sort is required, but probably you can 
find something that will do ; be very careful, however, that it is 
really straight. Most likely, too, you can find or make for 
yourself a " scriber”—a piece of steel with a sharp, hard point, 
with which you can scratch a line on a piece of brass or iron. 
A steel square, too, is very useful. 

MATERIALS. 

There is one metal which is above all others suitable for the 
amateur workman. It is brass. Of course, it is much more 
expensive than iron, but it is much more enjoyable to work, it 
has a beautiful appearance when finished, and as the quantities 
required in model-making are generally small the cost really 
does not amount to much. 


If you have not got a drill you will have to be content to use 
thin brass, in which you can punch holes by driving a sharp 
object like a wire nail with a hammer. A hole so made, of 
course, is jagged and irregular, but it can be made small at first 
and then enlarged by inserting the handle end of a file and 
turning this to and fro until the right size is obtained. A hole 
so made is of course nicely round and clean. 

Holes can be made in any thin metal by this means, and it is 
a very good plan to keep a box into which you can put any 
odd piece of metal you come across, for in such a box you will 
be able to find all the material required for many little jobs. 

Tinplate, cut from the lids or bodies of old tin cans, is not to 
be despised for many different purposes, but it is well, if you 
have a shilling or two to spare, to buy from an ironmonger a 
few pieces of sheet brass, or copper, some pieces of brass or copper 
tube of various sizes, and some brass wire of different thick¬ 
nesses. This metal will form a nucleus for your collection, to 
which you can add as opportunity offers. For nothing is more 
annoying than to be stopped in the middle of an interesting bit 
of work because you cannot find a piece of suitable metal for 
some little part, and so I advise you to set about making a store 
at once. 

If you possess a drill you can use thicker stuff. You should 
then try to get a few lengths of brass strip, about an eighth thick 
and three-sixteenths or a quarter wide. This will come in for 
all manner of uses, as it will hold a three-thirty-seconds hole 
nicely. 

Small screws and nuts, which are very cheap, are very useful 
for bolting parts togethefr. It is well to try and accumulate a 
little stock of them. If you want, say, four at any time, buy 
half a dozen, and you will then have two in stock. If you go on 
this principle whenever you buy any you will in time get together 
a nice collection of useful sizes. 

Another material which I always advocate in model engineer¬ 
ing is hard wood. Some workers despise wood and think it is 
not true engineering practice; but, as a matter of fact, good 

hardwood—such as mahogany, 
oak, teak, and a number of 
others—is quite as strong, in 
a model, as iron is in a large 
machine, in proportion. And 
as wood, even the hardest, is 
far easier for the amateur to 
work than metal, it ought to 
be used more than it is. There¬ 
fore, let the beginner start to 
accumulate a stock of scraps 
of wood. A cabinet - maker 
will give you a few handfuls 
with pleasure, and in addition 
to that lots of old disused 
wooden articles are found lying 
about which the model-maker 
can annex. 

Of course, the material for 
some of the more elaborate 
models must be cast specially, 
but that will be referred to 
later on, when the occasion 
arises. What I want to show 
here is how, by a little care, 
you can get together, with little 
or no cost, a store of material 
which in working will be 
really valuable to you, a store 
of quite a miscellaneous character on which you can draw at 
need. 

I had intended to conclude this article with a description 
of a simple small model which the reader could start on, 
but I fear I have already exceeded my limits of space. 

I have told you enough, however, for you to be getting 
ready. You can set up your bench, add the little con¬ 
veniences which I have hinted at, begin to gather together 
your outfit of tools and your store of materials, and in my 
next chat we will see how to make a simple Steam Turbine 
and a Water-motor two easy but useful and interesting 
working models. 


(To be continued.) 
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$ Editor of the “B.O.P.,** enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 
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NATURE STUDIES: NOVEMBER. 

SOME COMMON FUNGI. 

i. Collybia Butyracea. 2. Stropharia semi-globata. 3. Paxillus involutus. 4. Psilocybe semi-lanceata. 
5. Polyporus versicolor. 6. Agaricus fascicularis. 7. Agaricus campestris (Common Mushroom). 
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Missionary to the Cannibal Islands. 



An Interview with the Rev. George Brown, D.D., 
the Pioneer Missionary to the South Seas. 



By A. B. COOPER. 


Y ES, they were real cannibal islands,” said Dr. 

Brown to me when I asked him to tell me some 
of his missionary adventures for the readers of 
the " B.O.P.” ; " for when I first landed in New 
Britain there was not a rag of clothing, not a white man, not 
a silver sixpence, and the inhabitants were notorious 
cannibals. 

“ I had been for many years a missionary in Samoa, 
where my friend Robert Louis Stevenson afterwards lived 
and died, when it was decided that I should inaugurate, with 
the aid of Fijian and Samoan teachers, a mission to the 
cannibal inhabitants of New Britain and New Ireland. 
I first landed on the Island of Duke of York. 

There were three of us white men, but this 
was only a preliminary landing, and we were 
going back to the ship—the missionary 
ship, the * John Wesley,* which lay out 
in the harbour. One of my companions 
was a photographer, who had sailed 
with us from Sydney for the purpose 
of getting pictures for an illustrated 
paper. But he never got any, poor 
fellow, after the first day or-so, for he 
was scared out of his wits at the sight 
of the naked savages, all armed with 
spears and clubs, which they bran¬ 
dished in a very disconcerting manner. 

"The first day after we landed on 
the main island of New Britain, we 
went a little way inland ; but my com¬ 
panion was very anxious to get back 
to the ship, and especially when he 
saw that between us and the boat a 
big fight was going on between the 
people of two villages, evidently 
attracted into too close proximity by 
the intense curiosity which the coming 
of the 'John Wesley* had aroused 
along the coast. 

” Spears, slings, and stones were at 
work on the beach, and there was a 
great hubbub. My photographer 
friend wanted to make a dash for 
the boat, but I would not consent to 
join him. A quiet and unconcerned attitude always 
impresses primitive peoples. They think you have some¬ 
thing up your sleeve, so to speak. So I checked the haste 
of my companion and constrained him to go slowly. 

" But I confess that I did not feel very comfortable 
myself. We did not know how soon the warring parties 
might make common cause against the white strangers and 
knock us on the head with their clubs or stun us with a 
flying stone. 

“ However, we got back to the boat, and I am sure 
there was not a more thankful man in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere than my friend the photographer. The next day, I 
suggested a more extended trip, but he would not go. He 
said : ‘ I consider a whole skull more valuable to me than 
all the photographs in the wide world. I’m on the ship, 
and on the ship I remain! * 

11 Afterwards. I learned to take my own photographs, 
and have taken hundreds in my time. But I fear that 
gentleman's artistic trip for his paper must have been a 
failure. 

“ On our return to the ship, we found something like a 


state of panic aboard. From the captain to the cabin-boy 
the one desire seemed to be to up anchor and away. During 
the night some of the natives came off to the ship and 
inscribed some mystical hieroglyphics in chalk on the ship's 
bows, and these mysterious signs and symbols frightened 
the crew still more. 

*' Finally, I should have had to land in New Britain 
absolutely without a white companion had not an old 
sailor. Jack Holmes, volunteered to stay with me. He 
said : * You’re not goin' among that howlin' crowd all 
alone, Doctor ? ’ and I said : ‘I’m certainly going—and 
alone, if nobody will go with me.* 

“ * But,’ he said, ‘ the ship’s going away.’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I know all about that. But 
I’m going to stay behind.’ 

” ‘ Then,’ said the brave, loyal-hearted 
fellow, * if nobody else'll stay with you, 
Doctor, I will.’ 

” I can assure you, I was glad of 
Jack's company, and, the captain 
consenting, I sent him to get his 
things ready and put them in the 
boat. 

" But Jack was wise in his genera¬ 
tion. I suppose he reasoned that 
this was a missionary ship, that its 
name was ‘ John Wesley,’ and that it 
was all in the family, so to speak, 
and that he and I were entitled to a 
fair share of the stores. However, 
rightly or wrongly, he not only de¬ 
posited in the boat his own belong¬ 
ings, but he also dumped there 
paints, brushes, canvas, coils of rope, 
needles, hammers, nails, and I know 
not what besides, and carefully 
covered his heterogeneous and most 
useful collection with tarpaulin so 
that the captain would not see it. 

” The most difficult thing to hide 
was a big vice—a tool, not a sin— 
but he got that into the boat, too, 
while the captain and I were talking 
together in the cabin. Of course, I 
was no party to these nefarious doings on Jack’s part, 
but I blessed him many a time later for his wicked fore¬ 
thought, for the captain would certainly never have 
thought of giving us these things, kindly man though he 
was.” 

“ I guess you felt pretty lonesome and strange,” I said, 
” rowing ashore with Jack, and seeing the ship disappearing 
in the offing ? ” 

” I confess my thoughts were solemn and by no means 
free from apprehension,” said Dr. Brown. ” Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in writing home to his mother in Scotland, 
said that I was fearless. But he made a great mistake. 
I feared a good deal, but I went all the same—and Jack 
went with me. Let his name be honoured. 

“ Yes, I must confess that when I saw the ‘ John Wesley * 
growing less and less, and realised that Jack and I had to 
face the music alone, my heart sank a little. To be left 
behind among such people, knowing no word of their 
language, and in daily and hourly risk of the cooking oven, 
and, at the best, with no probability of being visited for 
twelve months, w r as no picnic, I can assure you. I thought 
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-of my wife and children and other dear ones at home, and I 
wondered if I should ever see them again. We watched the 
ship until she disappeared round the point, and then we 
rowed quietly ashore. 

44 On the space which I had selected and purchased for 
my house there were no fewer than seven skulls, exposed 
on poles, of people who had been eaten there. It was by no 
means a pleasant sight to go to the door by moonlight and 
•see these ghastly human relics reared aloft. People often 
ask me why I did not remove them, but I always give 
them the very sufficient answer that I was chary of removing 
even one of them for fear mine or Jack’s might be thought 
suitable to fill the gap. 

“ As I have already stated, we took with us some native 
Fijian and Samoan teachers, and I think the boys will be 
interested to hear how splendidly these heroic islanders 
faced the same difficulties which Jack and I were called 
upon to face. 

“ It was part of the original scheme of evangelising these 
two great islands that we should take Fijian teachers 
from the training college at Novuloa, if any were willing 
to go. But I was determined to paint the difficulties 
and dangers of this Christian expedition in their blackest 
colours, so that if the young Fijian 
teachers thought fit they might decline 
to go. 

“ So I told them what God had put 
into my heart to do, and that 1 should 
value their help if they were willing to 
assist me in the effort to win the natives 
of New Britain and New Ireland for 
Christ. 

“ I told them of the known ferocity 
of the inhabitants, of the unhealthy 
climate, of the many serious dangers to 
life, and the probability that they would 
never see their Fijian home again ; I 
told them also that I should have to 
leave them alone for long periods and 
perhaps entirely, for at the moment my 
health was very bad, and I had received 
instructions to return with the ‘ John 
Wesley 4 to Sydney, instructions which, 
as you have heard already, I disobeyed 
when I went ashore in New Britain with 
Old Jack. 

44 The whole matter was put before 
them in the darkest colours, and they were advised to go 
home and talk and think and pray about it. At our 
meeting next morning, every one of the eighty-three 
students volunteered eti bloc to go with me. Yet, but 
two generations ago, Fiji was even worse than New 
Britain—cannibal islands indeed, if ever there were 
cannibal islands in the wide Pacific. 

“ We selected six married men and three single men ; 
but after all our preparations were made the Government 
interfered, and eventually I was called upon to meet Mr. 
Layard, the Administrator, and to bring my Fijian teachers 
along with me. The fact is that the Administrator had 
heard, or he himself thought, that these men were being 
taken away from home against their will, and he considered 
it to be his duty to prevent any such action. 

“ Mr. Layard addressed the students, and reminded them 
that they were British subjects and that Britain would 
protect them and would not allow them to be taken away 
under false pretences or in ignorance of the facts. He said 
he was responsible for their safety, and he might be blamed 
if any of them went away and got killed or eaten—a fate 
which was almost certainly in store for them if they were 
foolish enough to go. 

44 He then painted the blackest of pictures of the islands 
to which I meant to take them, told them that they would 
be left alone, without protection or support, for some 
months, and urged them to reconsider the matter and, in 
conclusion, said that if they still wished to go, after what 
he had said, he would wish them God-speed. 

“ Then, in a speech which will live in my heart and 


memory till my last breath, the spokesman of the teachers 
made answer. 

" He said : 4 We wish to inform your Honour that this 
is no new thing to us. Mr. Brown has told us all that you 
have told us and more. No one appointed us to go. 
We are volunteers. We are very thankful to God that we 
have been selected for this great work, and our comrades 
at Novuloa are sad at heart to-day that they are to be 
left behind. 

4 4 4 We wish to thank your Excellency for telling us that 
we are British subjects, and that you will take care that 
we are not removed from our homes in Fiji against our 
will. But, sir, we have fully considered this matter in 
our hearts ; no one has pressed us in any way ; we have 
given ourselves up to do God's work, and our mind to-day, 
sir, is to go with Mr. Brown. If we die, we die ; if we live, 
we live. 4 

44 When I think of Old Jack the sailor-man, and of 
these heroic Fijians, I don’t know which to admire most. 
They are all true heroes. 

44 But what will the editor say if I don’t bring my talk 
to an end ? There is so much to tell that one can only give 
glimpses here and there. Let me tell the boys how we 
opened a way across the great dividing 
range of New Ireland. I had often 
wondered whether there were inland 
tribes and whether it was possible to 
cross the mountains to the other side. 
You see, I was always an explorer and 
could never rest content until I knew 
what was 4 back o' beyond, 4 as they say. 

44 I used to ask my natives about it. 
But they knew little or nothing. All 
they told me was that the interior was 
inhabited by fierce tribes of whom they 
were terribly afraid, that there was no 
track, and that I and my party would 
certainly be killed and eaten. 

44 But I went. The first village we 
came to on the other side of the range 
is called Rataman, and our approach 
was evidently heralded, for as we 
entered the village one old man faced 
us with his spear and cried 4 Ah ! Ah ! 
Ah I 4 Then, without any warning, 
twenty or thirty warriors armed with 
tomahawks rushed out from the backs 
of the houses, shouting and dancing and brandishing 
their weapons. They rushed towards us as if they were 
going to kill us then and there. 

44 But we stood still. It would have been foolish even 
to appear to be afraid. They charged right up to us, 
making their spears quiver within a few feet of our faces. 
Then, with a hideous yell, they turned and ran back, but 
only to make another rush, this time right past us. 

44 But, though very startling, it was evidently their 
way of saying 4 How d 4 ye do 4 ; for presently, they were all 
clamouring to be introduced to the first white man they 
had ever beheld. 

44 In another village nearer the coast, I went into a 
house, along the battens of which hung the jawbones of 
men and pigs which had been eaten there, and on one 
batten I counted the jawbones of thirty-five human beings. 
Just outside the house was a coco-nut tree covered 
with notches, every one of which represented a human 
sacrifice. 

44 In this village, which was near the shore, the chief 
took such a fancy to me that he insisted on taking me 
for a walk ! He was one of the biggest chaps I ever saw. 
As we walked together along the beach, he put his great 
arm round my neck and I, not to be outdone in friendliness, 
put mine round his waist, which was about as high as I 
could reach. 

44 Meanwhile, I had left our party, including Old Jack, 
far behind ; we were surrounded by a noisy mob shouting 
and dancing in the greatest excitement, and I must say 
that I had rather a creepy feeling as I felt this great fellow s 
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fist pressing against my wind-pipe ! He could have 
throttled me in a moment; but he didn't. He did not know 
that I was so uncomfortable.” 

" But you must tell the boys, Doctor,” I said, ” how you 
learned the language, for neither you nor Old Jack knew a 
word of it.” 

*' Well,” said Dr. Brown, ” I just learned it, and that’s 
about all there is to say. I may say at once that I 
quickly got the confidence of the natives ; and as they 
are adepts at the language of signs, we got on nicely ; 
and when I wanted to know the name of anything I 
pointed to it, and took care to write it in my note-book— 
phonetically, of course—with the English equivalent 
opposite to it. In this way I soon got several hundreds 
of words, which formed a good basis for learning the 
spoken language. 

” Thus the time came when I was the only white man in 
the world who understood the language of New Britain. 
Moreover, I had reduced it to writing and had begun to 
teach the natives to read their own tongue. I was also 
engaged in translating the New Testament into that tongue 
when I was stricken with what the doctors deemed a fatal 
illness, and went to Sydney to die 1 

“ • But,' I said, ‘ how can I die ? Iam the only white 
man in the world capable of giving to New Britain the 
Gospels in their own tongue. I cannot die, and, with God’s 
help, I won’t die.' 

** So I didn’t die, but got well; and to-day, when in my 


seventy-eighth year, I have the joy of knowing that thou¬ 
sands of these dear folk to whom Old Jack and I first 
went, can read the Gospels—yes, and do read them— 
in their own tongue; that they send out to other 
islands teachers and missionaries, that they contribute 
hundreds of pounds to Australasian Missions, and that 
they have become God-fearing, quiet, peaceable people.” 

” And now one last message to the boys, Doctor,” I 
said. 

” Tell them,” said the Doctor, ” they must not be too 
conceited if ever they go to any of these out-of-the-way 
places and think they know a great deal more than the' poor 
benighted heathen,' simply because they are English lads, 
for I can assure them that the islanders could teach them a 
thing or two which neither Harrow nor Eton nor any other 
school has on its curriculum. The more I saw of them the 
more I grew to respect their good sense in many ways, and 
I endeavoured, whilst teaching them, also to learn from 
them. And if boys go through the world in that spirit they 
will have cause to be thankful that they took the advice 
of an old missionary. 

“ And now a final word to you, sir. Don’t report an 
old missionary’s chat in such a way as to m?.ke the boys 
think he is blowing his own trumpet. I am conscious that 
anything I have been enabled to do has been by the grace 
of God, given to me day by day; and that same grace is 
free for all, and is needed as much in a city office as on 
a Cannibal Island.” 



[Photo by Albert Wilkes. 
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"UST how we 
came to 

know the 
Wander 

Vogel first, it would be impossible to say; as 
Tiny said, he crept into our lives. And had he have 
crept out again in the same insidious fashion, this story 
would never have been written. He came aboard first in 
Burnham, turned up again in Harwich, and again at Dover. 

Four boys were the crew of our ten-ton yacht " Raven " ; 
and the way the four of us came together is a matter of some 
interest and some import to the reader of this story. 

Ravenscroft, the skipper, was an ex-naval cadet, with 
one year’s sea service to his credit. He had been invalided 
out of the Service for some slight defect in his eyesight, 
but it was scarcely noticeable. Still, the Admiralty officials 
took exception to it. But what Crofty, as we called him, 
couldn’t see, wasn't specially visible with the naked eye. 

The other three of us were public school boys, whose 
desires to go to sea had been thwarted by various causes, 
but in order to gratify our longing for sea life we bought the 
“ Raven," and Crofty joined as part owner and skipper. 

I had met Swingler at Cambridge ; we matriculated 
together and discovered our mutual likes and dislikes in 
a punting expedition, hence the " Raven," which was 
complete and ready for sea before our freshman year was 
out. Crofty introduced his cousin, Pender, just leaving 
Shrewsbury for a harmless life in a bank—another case of 
thwarted sea-going—and so he chipped in, and the yacht 
and the crew were complete. A few preliminary cruises 
during short vacations and saints’ days, and the long vaca¬ 
tion saw us a qualified crew, bound for a cruise round the 
coast with a programme worthy of a dispatch boat. 

Whatever else we were not, we were patriotic. " Who 
knows," said Crofty, on one of our preliminary cruises, 
" how soon a war may break out, and if you fellows learned 
semaphore and morse signalling you could be of service 
in the sea scouts or something. I can teach you a lot of that, 
and also some of the secret signals of the British fleet; which 
of course we must keep secret as true patriots." 

Hamlet's friends never swore themselves to secrecy with 
more absolute sincerity than we did on a particular Saturday 
afternoon ; and this resolution we most emphatically kept. 

The cruise then began, and a week in commission saw us 
semaphoring in the day-time, and morse signalling with 


Author of ” In a 
Deep-water 
Ship,” “The 
Cruise of the 
' Rattler,’ ” etc. 


* *<***--*> lamps at night, as 

-^0^ - we passed cruisers 

and merchantmen on our way down 
from Lowestoft to Portsmouth. 

It was in connection with the 
semaphore that the Wander Vogel 
came into our lives, as story-books say. 

We had been at Dover a day or so and 
had already chatted with this fairheaded, 
well-spoken German tourist on the quay, when 
one day he expressed a wish to come aboard. 

Crofty, who was proud of his German, took the dinghy 
ashore himself and brought the Vogel aboard, and very soon 
his conversation turned in a most innocent and casual 
manner on the little amateur semaphore which we had 
rigged up on a spare spinnaker boom. 

He asked such innocent questions in the most naive 
fashion, about an instrument which is as common as a 
railway signal, that Crofty laughed and good-naturedly 
explained its use, incidentally making a few signals which 
are used by all nations in the international code. 

When the Vogel had gone ashore again Crofty said he 
was the silliest ass and the most dense Dutchman he had 
ever yarned with on matters nautical. " A million of them 
sort, ’' he added, piling his marmalade bn a biscuit, at tea, the 
same evening, " would not stand against one cruiser. Now, 
a Frenchman would ‘catch on ' right away, but the Vogel’s 
a deadhead on sea stuff ; probably he’s a professor of 
archaeology, knows all about stuffed mummies and King 
Pharaoh, but put an up-to-date signal book in his hand, 
and ask him to talk plain English, or Dutch, to a passing 
ship, and it's hieroglyphics to him." 

The first arc of the marmalade biscuit then disappeared, 
amid silence, for we respected the superior knowledge 
of our skipper, and, like most naval men and boys, he had an 
off-hand way of referring to things which was convincing, 
even if it were not always logical. Still, I could not help 
but feel that the Vogel was not altogether so daft. 

The next day the Vogel came into our little ten-by-six 
cabin and chatted about things in general, chiefly to Crofty 
who had two things whereof he was vain—his knowledge 
of navy signalling and German: the former he knew to 
perfection ; in the latter case, his knowledge left much to 
be desired. For instance, he pronounced " von," as “ von," 
instead of " fon," and “ das " as “ das," instead of “ dasz " ; 
in several of his pronunciations and tenses he made more 
leeway than headway. But the Vogel was urbanity itself; 
never by any look or word did he make Crofty realise his 
ignorance, and he visited us every day with increasing 
pleasure on both sides. 

In a weak moment, one day, at tea, Crofty suggested that 
in a box in our cabin there was a signal book which con¬ 
tained many signals not usually known. It was his own 
private book, and not for worlds would he allow it to pass 
out of his possession. 

Why the Vogel opened his eyes so wide no one knew, 
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but he seemed to lose himself in a momentary preoccupation; 
he even spilled his tea and then immediately apologised, 
and said he was not feeling very well. When leaving us 
about 7 o’clock that evening, the Vogel wished us good even¬ 
ing and good-bye, for we were bound to Portsmouth next 
day. . 

We left Dover at noon in a good strong S.E. breeze, but 
we managed to get a lead to the Foreland, and before 
sunset eased our sheets for the run down the Channel. 

Before dark the breeze died away, and we made nothing 
more than three knots till next morning. At nine it was 
dusk; at ten, quite dark with a moonless sky fairly 
glistening with bright stars. 

We were all sitting in the cockpit, Crofty steering and 
Swingler, alias Sinky, playing a tune on the mouth-organ, 
when a motor-launch hove up astern and played a search¬ 
light on us for a moment, and then disappeared to reappear 
once more on our starboard quarter. This time her side¬ 
lights and masthead light were burning brightly. 

Crofty let go the tiller to 
me, dived down into the 
after locker, brought the 
morse lamp and began sig¬ 
nalling our name to the 
launch. In reply, we got 
a few unintelligible flashes 
and then the launch disap¬ 
peared, at least her lights 
did, and not even a shadow 
of her presence was left. 

“ An amateur yachtsman,” I 
suggested, “ not up to the 
game.” 

"Executing navy tactics,” 
said Crofty. " A cruiser’s 
pinnace putting up a bluff, 
and practising boat's crew, 
getting ready for annual 
manoeuvres, a middy in 
charge. Sinky, give us 
another tune before the 
watch turns in.” Sinky 
played with great zest the 
"Death of Nelson,” which 
Crofty said reminded him of 
the minstrel aboard H.M.S. 

"Diadem,” when he was 
a sea-going cadet. When 
Crofty went below, he left 
me in charge of the watch 
till twelve ; he then relieved 
me, and I turned in. 

When I came on deck 
at four o'clock it was nearly 
daylight, and the “ Raven ” 
was approaching the shore. 

Crofty said, as I relieved him 
at the tiller, “The wind being 
so light we might as well 
go into Seaford Roads; keep 
her close in, and I'll come 
on deck when we are near 
enough.” 

I obeyed his instructions 
to the letter. The easterly 
breeze gave us a good lead 
for the Roads, and ere the 
morning mist had rolled 
away we were at anchor 
within half a mile of the 
shore. 

Sinky suggested a picnic 
on the headland, but Crofty 
put his foot down, and 
emphatically commanded all 
hands to remain aboard. 

" We practise semaphores 


and code signals this a.m. ; afternoon, stroll, lunch at the 
hotel. To-morrow, water and provision ship, and away.” 

Sinky and Pender (Tiny) did a bit of a growl, but it 
was no use. Crofty could out-talk a dragoman. He had 
a sailor’s way of relishing his own pet phrases, so that he 
not only convinced himself, but convinced everybody else. 

After a preliminary swim, dots and dashes were the 
order of the day. 

Sinky and I were out in the dinghy carrying on a wavy 
and jerky conversation with the yacht. A mile inter¬ 
vened between us and the “ Raven,” a mile of shimmering 
water, the sun shining gloriously on this particular bright 
morning. Sinky was no doubt very patriotic, but the 
water was tempting, not to say alluring : towards io a.m. 
his interest in navy codes waned and his concentration 
flagged—this is not a pun, though. Sinky was using a 
hand-flag at the time, which he contrived to jerk about a 
fathom from the yacht as he answered Crofty's last words 
with "signal finished.” 



•• When Sinky went, Crofty saw him and threw overboard the cockpit buoy." 

(See page 31.) 
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The flag had not more than dipped in the sunlit water 
when Sinky was overboard, taking a header from the 
stem sheets. IJe came up wreathed in smiles and swam 
in a circle of many fathoms diameter before returning 
to the dinghy. 

Sinky had no sooner caught the flag and tucked it in his 
belt than I signalled to the yacht, “ Man overboard from 
ship's boat.” 

Crofty replied, ” Need any assistance ? ” I waved the 
negative answer, and then turned my attention to a shore- 
boat which was approaching us with good way on. The 
boat caught up with Sinky before he reached the dinghy, 
and we were both more than surprised to hear the urbane 
tones of the Wander Vogel, and to see his smiling face as 
he sat in the stern of the shore-boat. 

Meanwhile, Crofty sent a few abrupt messages to the 
dinghy. By spelling them out very carefully, we made 
out the words ” idiot,” ” swankers,” 44 rotters,” and the 
like, with a few adjectives which Crofty had no doubt 
learned from the lower deck men. 

The shore-boat took us in tow, and Crofty’s abusive 
semaphores continued until we arrived alongside; but 
immediately we rounded up under the stem, his semaphore 
hung limp, and he extended a very friendly greeting to the 
Vogel, in German, as the latter ascended the gangway. 

The Vogel went below at Crofty's request, whilst he 
himself remained on deck to give a telling-off to the dinghy’s 
crew. 

He called us everything he could think of. We were a 
pair of the most senseless canines he had seen. The least 
intelligent juvenile boy scout would be worth the pair 
of us. ” Here's the whole blessed morning gone,” he 
said, as he turned to go below, ” and not a first-class 
signal passed 1 In the service, now, that would mean 
pay and leave stopped.” 

We knew Crofty could wax eloquent in talk, but we never 
knew our intimate relations to canines and quadrupeds so 
accurately before. He described us to a nicety and with 
verbal flourishes worthy of a Member of Parliament. 

In consequence of strained relations between the dinghy’s 
crew and Crofty, we did not join him at lunch with the 
Vogel, to whom he must have talked through a whole 
bookful of ” German self taught.” 

Crofty had a sailor’s off-hand faith in casual friends; and 
the urbane manners of the Vogel had completely, won 
him over. They went ashore together in the shore-boat, 
Crofty sporting his best yachting suit. We followed in 
the dinghy, all excepting Tiny, who was ship-keeper for 
the day. 

Ashore, Crofty cut us dead and spent the afternoon 
talking to some lady friends of the Vogel, whilst we enter¬ 
tained ourselves by a walk on the cliffs. 

After tea, we returned to the “Raven” to find Crofty 
aboard telling Tiny of a pressing invitation which the 
Vogel had given him to his home in the old Hanseatic 
town of Lubeck. ” After all,” he said, as he cut open a tin 
of sardines for supper, “ why should we not be friends with 
the Germans : same race, Teutons ; the Saxons came from 
North Germany. Confound that cutter ! ” This abruptly 
ended Crofty's verbal treatise on racial affinity, for he had 
made a deep scratch on his thumb with the tin-opener. 

Crofty was in good spirits at supper and condescended 
to talk to us. Afterwards, we lounged on deck and Sinky 
played his mouth-organ with skill and vehemence. ” Give 
us, * The Watch on the Rhine,’ Sinky, old boy,” said Crofty, 
” and I'll show you a few of the private signals in my 
book.” Sinky struck up and Crofty, in a rather good 
voice, but not particularly good German, sang the national 
anthem of the Fatherland. 

” Nothing like singing a song in the language in which 
it's composed.” said Crofty, after our rather exaggerated 
and slightly derisive applause died away. ” And now,” 
he added, going below, ” I’ll show you a few real navy 
private signals. I suppose we’re all patriots here. I like 

Germany, but England first, and-” But the rest of 

the phrase was lost' to us. Crofty's words were muffled 
by the deck. 


Crofty was below a long time, in fact a surprisingly long 
time ; so long, indeed, that Sinky played ” Tom Bowling ” 
and ” Annie Laurie,” before Crofty, looking absolutely 
bewildered, returned to the deck. 

41 I can't find the signal book anywhere; now then, you 
fellows, no skylarking ! What’s become of that box with 
the book in ? I'm too old a shell-back for such nonsense 
as that.” 

We assured Crofty of our innocence, went below and 
helped him to search everywhere; but the book was no¬ 
where to be found. Beyond doubt it was not aboard 
the yacht. 

I suggested the Vogel, but Crofty swore and demanded 
how I dare cast suspicion on his German friend. Sinky 
agreed with me, mildly though, because of Crofty's wrath, 
and little Tiny did not venture an opinion. 

44 Here’s a nice cruise 1 ” resumed Crofty, after we had all 
settled ourselves in more or less questioning attitudes on 
deck, “ private signal book gone, and no guest aboard the 
yacht but the Vogel." Here Crofty paused; perplexity 
took the place of indignation: a look of the most intense 
preoccupation crossed his face, then he spoke and jerked 
his words out painfully, as if committing himself to a horrible 
confession of guilt after having already sworn a lie. 44 I 
... eh ... I ... eh, hang it all! I remember—Yes 
—I’ll admit it, the Vogel did see the box: and once, 
when ashore, I thought that the Vogel had a book under 
his coat. 

44 Now, boys! "said Crofty, instantly changing his attitude, 
and his words coming hot and fast, 44 I'm a son of a sea- 
cook, but nobody but the Vogel could have had that signal 
book. Don't look at me like that, you fellows—I may be a 
fool, but I can see thro’ an open barn-door ; I'm after that 
Vogel. I’m changed right here and now : this is business 
not pleasure, and that sleuth of a motor-launch has got 
something to do with it.” 

We were all surprised at Crofty’s sudden conversion : 
but it was as genuine as it was unpremeditated ; from 
that moment Crofty was changed. He was cleared for 
action, so to speak, and did not relax until events warranted 
44 a smoke-oh.” 

In ten minutes after Crofty’s speech the yacht was ready 
to get under way. Silently, unobtrusively, we cast the 
sail loose ; hove short on the anchor ; hoisted the dinghy 
up, and prepared to weigh in quick time. Still, we spent 
the deepening gloom sitting in the cockpit listening to 
Sinky’s mouth-organ. 

At ten o’clock it was quite dark, and Crofty gave the 
order to weigh. 44 We might dodge up Channel in this 
light westerly wind, I’ve a notion we might see something,” 
he said to me as I helped him to trim the mainsheet. By 
eleven o'clock, we had passed Beachy Head, and were making 
a zigzag course up the Channel. First E.N.E. and then S.E., 
running about six miles up the land and back, close in shore, 
having a quarter wind each gybe. The wind was freshening 
all the time. 

At midnight, we passed close to Eastbourne pier, and were 
nearly run down by a motor-launch minus lights, which 
appeared to be bound due south. 

When the motor-launch had disappeared in the darkness, 
Crofty said to me: 44 Here, Omega, take this tiller. I leave 
you in charge ; make a good east-by-south course up 
Channel, allow half a point at two for the set of the tide ; 
call me if anything happens, and anyhow at broad daylight. ’ ’ 
I may say I was called Omega because I had likened a 
sail clew to a capital Omega in the Greek alphabet. 

Sinky was in my watch, and we steered and kept a 
forrard look out alternately. At Crofty's suggestion, 
we screened our side-lights ready to be unscreened at 
a moment's notice for passing ships ; a flare up was ready 
in our cockpit also. It seemed very strange to me that 
Crofty should so suddenly alter his tactics ; further, if 
the motor-launch had anything to do with it why not sail 
south, and follow her across to the French side ? But 
Crofty’s orders must be obeyed. 

At daylight we called the skipper; at 6 a.m., with a 
freshening wind, we had breakfast, by 9 a.m. we w ere making 
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ten knots with every stitch set; at ten we passed the South 
Foreland, and. sure enough, we sighted a motor-boat bound 
through the Straits and coming from the French side. 

We had all the wind we could comfortably stand ; but 
Crofty had the spinnaker set. We then hove the log 
and recorded twelve ; the motor was making about ten, but 
as soon as we got within a mile he opened out to fourteen, a 
speed we could only reach in the squalls. It was a stem 
chase, and Crofty determined to run some risks. Yachts 
were running into the Downs and Ramsgate for shelter, 
but we held on, spinnaker set, when we should have been 
running with a single reef in the mains!. 

Crofty sat in the cockpit and steered. Sinky was 
forrard ready to cut the spinnaker adrift if anything 
happened. Tiny stood by the tops! halliards, and I had 
the main sheet ready for emergencies ; the yacht rising 
and falling in the swell and fairly leaping forward in the 


squalls. " If anything gives,’* said Crofty, as a squall 
fairly hissed up astern, ” goodness knows what will happen.” 

The seas boiled up astern ; the wind struck the yacht 
with an almost spiteful vehemence, the main sheet was like 
a harp string ; for a moment she buried her head and I 
for one held my breath as I thought she was gone. But the 
wind filled the big jib and lifted her. Great drops of sweat 
stood out on Crofty's forehead, as he strained at the relieving 
tackle on the tiller. At the height of the squall the 
spinnaker momentarily flapped as if about to fill aback. 
Crofty was just going to shout ” Cut away 1 '* when her 
head fell off a point and the spinnaker filled, as Crofty 
kept her dead before it, and the squall was spent just as 
we cheered Crofty's steering. 

“ My word ! Omega, I thought she was gone,” he said. 
“ Dive below and get me a swig of lime-juice, and fill a 


pipe of baccy for me at the same time. Be quick ; there’ll 
be another squall in five minutes.” 

Almost before I was back in the cockpit the other squall 
was coming down on us. Crofty drank the lime juice 
and tossed the mug overboard, stowed his pipe in his 
pocket and shouted, ” Stand by ! ” 

Between each squall the wind steadily freshened, and 
this one was surely the last we could stand. ” Go forrard, 
Omega, and help Sinky with the spinnaker. Cut, mind, 
cut, if I give the word.” 

As I clambered forrard Crofty braced himself for the fray. 
He poised that yacht on the top of the seas like a winged 
creature skimming its surface. His steering was perfection. 
When I reached Sinky the ” Raven ” was dead before it. The 
wind made a true line with her keel and then down came 
the squall. It fairly howled; it absolutely tore at us ; it 
sizzed and whistled and roared in one tremendous blast. 

The yacht staggered, then leaped, then 
buried herself; she was going down by the 
head. ” Cut ! ” shouted Crofty, but it was 
too late, the spinnaker was cleft by the wind 
as neatly as with a sword, and some of the 
gear caught Sinky and carried him overboard 
whilst I was jammed hard and fast against 
the mast; but I managed to lower away the 
peak of the mains! just after Tiny had let 
go the tops! halliards. But I was quite 
pinioned for a minute or so, until Tiny cut 
away some of the gear. 

When I was clear, I saw’ Crofty run forrard 
and then aft again. By this time the yacht 
was up in the wind : fors! aback, jib lowered 
away, and tearing the bowsprit out of the 
ship. 

” Cut the jib away, one hand : another, 
stand by fore sheet! ” shouted Crofty. ” I!L 
look after Sinky.” 

I asked no questions, but crept out on the 
bob-stay and hacked away at that jib as the 
yacht sea-saw ed like a broncho. Sometimes 
it caught me round the neck and sometimes 
threatened to pound the life out of me. Still, 
it blew away, a piece at a time. When the 
jib had gone, I managed to catch a rough- 
turn with the sheets and halliards at the end 
of the bowsprit before I came in. 

The yacht was close-hauled when I got in 
and had just gone round to the other tack. 
But where was Sinky ? Crofty pointed him 
out hanging on to a buoy about a hundred 
yards on our starboard bow. In a few 
minutes he was aboard, but we had to send 
him below for an hour or two, for he had 
had a bad time. 

Precisely what had happened is as 
follows: When Sinky went, Crofty saw 
him and threw overboard the cockpit buoy. 
Seeing me pinioned, he came forward and let 
go the jib so she would run into the wind ; he 
also pulled the fore sheets over to stop her 
way. When he got back he jammed the 
rudder hard down and brought her into the wind, but Sinky 
had the buoy by this time, and so Crofty let the yacht go 
completely round on to the port tack, and filled the 
head sail again. Then he made two more tacks, and 
by this time I was back from the bowsprit. But what 
a plight we were in ! The tops! had split to ribbons 
as Tiny had lowered it, and jammed in the halliards ; 
the peak of the gaff was still hanging as I left it. 

Little Tiny being the lightest man in the ship had to 
go up and clear the gear off the peak and throat halliards. 
He was sick before he came down, but hove overboard 
all his accounts and was as right as rain again. 

We put a reef in the mains!, set a storm jib, and squared 
away for the motor again, now out of sight—and where ? 

Crofty was a sailor every inch of him and a good navigator. 
Instinctively he took that motor-boat's bearings before he 



Jump ! ' shouted 
Crofty again.” 'See 
page 32.) 
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altered his course to pick up Sinky, and noted the way she 
was heading. 

The hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle was our course to 
the motor-boat, for she had changed her course the moment 
of the squall. The squalls were now less frequent, but the 
wind was heavier and the sea was no picnic. When Sinky 
came to deck, we took another reef in our mains'l and bent 
a new small fores’l ; from jumping across seas, w-e fell into 
a rhythmic undulating motion with the wind on our quarter. 

Crofty was relieved at the tiller for an hour and went to 
prepare tea; Tiny presiding over the stove, and boiling 
enough tea for a couple of good mugs all round. Half 
the gear below was adrift, but we jammed it off as well as 
we could for the time being. 

We had the best tea of the cruise; the weather was not 
yet so bad but we might enjoy it; our appetites were 
shipshape, and we were all mighty glad to have Sinky 
back. Crofty said, “ I thought I should never hear the 
mouth-organ again. There was Tiny to leeward letting 
go the tops’l halliards in the nick of time ; there was 
Omega jammed hard in the wreckage, and yourself, Sinky, 
going astern at the rate of knots. I guess I'll forgive you 
now for being fond of swimming.” 

And so tea proceeded apace. Indeed, we had finished 
and cleared up with still four hours of daylight to spare ; 
but the weather was growing worse all the time. 

At six o'clock, we took in the third reef; and Crofty said 
we should have to reach across to the Yarmouth Roads 
if the weather got any worse. By this time, we had got 
quite used to the aeolian harp which constantly hummed 
in our rigging. 

By 9 o’clock, we were running before a sea which caused 
a sort of all-gone sensation to crawl over you as you looked 
aft. At 9.30, Crofty would allow no one to steer but him¬ 
self ; before it was quite dark, we shipped a sea over the 
quarter, which filled the cockpit, and another went into 
the cabin ; then it was batten down and all hands on deck 
ready for another reef, stow the jib and pump her out. 
In fact. Tiny had the pump going before we eased the 
halliards. 

Sinky was just going to lower the peak when Crofty 
sang out, “ Hold on ; look away over the lee bow ! ” And 
sure enough there was the motor-boat in the growing dusk, 
lying to, head on to the sea. 

We ran for another ten minutes, then hove to as snug as 
we could reef her. As we lay, Crofty noted our drift and 
the motor's bearing, and then took a sounding. 

At midnight, we wore ship, and lay to on the other 
tack to allow for drift. It was a long and dreary night, 
dense black overhead with occasionally star-patches of 
unusual brilliance. Once on a mountain of the sea, we 
caught sight of the motor, but no sign 
of her crew or identity. 

Dawn came at last. The sun rose 
with unusual brilliance, then lost JL 
itself in the watery vaporous 
clouds of saffron hue. The 
motor was not visible, but ? 

Tiny managed to shin up 
as far as the cross-trees, 
and catch a glimpse of 
her. She must 
have had some 
slight way on her, 
for she was plainly 
visible by seven 
o’clock; by nine 
o’clock, she was not 
more than a mile 
away, and to our u 
astonishment, she 
was flying signals 
of distress. 

Hitherto, the 
signal book had ; m 
been uppermost in T 
our minds, but now 1 ■ 


it was human life. Crofty guessed what was the matter 
with the motor. She had strained herself in the gale and 
was leaking bad’y. 

We had all sorts of manoeuvres in view, but only one 
seemed feasible : to run down past her, and then shoot 
up under her stern, and pick up the men as they threw 
themselves overboard. We broke every bit of crockery 
the ” Raven ” possessed as we bore off to run before the 
wind. A roll of about 90° is no small affair. The weather 
backstays hung as by a miracle, but once before the wind 
the ” Raven ” held her course. 

As we passed close alongside, we told the crew of the 
motor what to do. They understood, and this time 
Crofty r did not air his German. 

We had a most ticklish job ; the wind was still blowing a 
gale, and the sea was heavy. A heavier sea than usual pooped 
us : still we held on under close-reefed mains'l and storm- 
jib, until the motor-boat was a quarter of a mile astern. 

We rounded to gradually. Before she was well up in 
the wind, the motor-boat was not more than a hundred 
yards distant and about two points on our bow. When 
the wind was abeam, a huge sea tumbled up and crashed 
right aboard. The dinghy was smashed and drifted in pieces 
to leeward ; our cabin and cockpit were half full of water. 

” Jump ! ” shouted Crofty, as the yacht recovered from 
the beam sea and flew up into the wind. 

Two men jumped and were soon hauled aboard the 
yacht, but the Vogel hesitated, for he was there, looking 
scared and guilty as he came to the taff-rail. 

“Jump, Vogel! jump!” shouted Crofty again, but 
the Vogel still hesitated. “ Jump now ! We can’t hang 
on much longer ! ” Still the Vogel hesitated, and we had 
drifted about a hundred yards away. 

Crofty risked another tack, and, of course, in such a sea 
we had to wear. The manoeuvre was a great risk ; heavy 
seas tumbled aboard as we swung round. Once on the 
other tack the “ Raven ” steadied : in a minute she was 
under the stern of the motor, but it was a minute too late. 
The motor-boat went down head foremost. We threw 
the end of the main sheet overboard, but the Vogel refused. 
Sinky even went over in a buoy with a life line attached, 
but the German made no effort ; he sank with the motor- 
boat, and the signal book with him. 

The weather moderated during the day. At four 
o'clock, we put the two rescued men aboard a Flemish 
pilot boat. The next day at sunset we were at anchor 
in Harwich, glad of one happy ending to our eventful 
cruise : the signal book had not passed into the hands of 
a foreign country, though it was a near shave. 

Once safely at anchor, Crofty heaved a sigh of relief. 
“ It's all well that ends well,” he said. “ And never was 
h a remark more applicable than that 

to the present circumstances. How 

that signal book came into my 
L possession,” he continued •• does 

not matter. Anyway, it was 
£ lor no bad purpose, but I 
always meant to find a 
way to return it or to 
Wjug y destroy it. Now the 

Wander Vogel has 

saved me the 

. ^ * trouble, and I’m 

mighty glad.” 




As soon as the 
war broke out, 
Crofty rejoined the 
Navy as a sub-lieu¬ 
tenant : the rest of 
the crew were di¬ 
vided between the 
Royal Naval Vol¬ 
unteers and the 
Yeomanry. 
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UNIFORMS OF THE BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY FLYING CORPS SERVICES. 

Private. Bluejacket. Lieut. Naval Lieut. Mechanician. Sergeant. 

Officer (flying kit.) (Army.) (over eight years' service.) 

«g» The Royal Flying Corps. «& 

" By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. ' 

I. 

THE MILITARY WING. 


F ORTUNATELY for the British nation, land battles 
of to-day are not won by mere superiority in 
numbers. Indeed, ever since the days of Cr6cy 
and Poictiers, tactics have played the leading part 
1 the many victories gained by British armies. Now, very 
;w of the uninitiated public know the difference between 
le meanings of the terms “ tactics ” and “ strategy ” : the 
)rmer is the planning and carrying through of an actual 
attle, the latter the general scheme upon 
hich the whole campaign is conducted. 

A general, when he maps out his plans for 
n engagement, is guided mainly by the 
lformation he has received of the enemy's 
movements. Hitherto, this information has 
een obtained chiefly by scouts and spies, 
ach of whom could work only in a limited 
rea ; their resultant reports were pieced 
ogether at the head-quarters of their com- 
lander, and then, finally, the enemy's inten- 
ions had to be guessed at. 

The coming of the aeroplane has revolu- 
ionised all this. High up in the sky, the 
ir-scout can see all the enemy’s movements, 
le can see the detraining points, the roads 
nd railways by which troops are being 
nought up, and, last but not least, the 
nethod of “ tactical deployment ” by which 
hose troops are being placed in the enormous extended 
ront of the actual fighting-line, often miles in length. 

The reserves are also located ; and the information thus 
>btained lays bare the enemy's scheme of attack. If he 
s concentrating all his troops on the right, and starts off 
vith a terrific attack on the left, it is highly probable that 
he actual onslaught will be delivered by the massed forces 
)n that right wing. 


The distinguishing of a feint attack from a real assault 
has always been the winning factor in land battles, and, 
knowing this, it is easy to understand the priceless value 
of an adequately organised Flying Corps. 

At present, the aeroplane plays a small part in actual 
fighting. The day of the bomb-dropping machine which 
devastates cities and annihilates fleets, so beloved of the 
novelists, has hardly yet come. Even in the few cases in 
the present European War—notably at Ant¬ 
werp—where air-vessels succeeded in dropping 
bombs into a city, the damage done, in com¬ 
parison with the actual damage which might 
have been done had the aerial destroyer been 
properly handled, was practically infinitesimal. 
Guns carried in most types of 'plane have to be 
mounted as " stern-chasers,” and the compara¬ 
tive uselessness of a weapon in such a position 
has frequently been experienced in the Navy. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to ” wing ” 
an aeroplane that is travelling high up and 
at great speed. To effectually disable the 
machine it is necessary to hit either the pilot 
or the petrol tank; to cut a spar through 
with at least two bullets, which must go 
straight through that spar at right angles to 
its length; to put four or five shots into the 
boss of the propeller; or, lastly, to sever one 
of the weight-carrying wires, together with the second wire 
which acts interdependently with it. 

The day has come when a decisive victory in the air must 
be the inevitable precursor of an actual fight. Two aviators, 
both bursting with information of the other’s movements, 
meet, each determined to prevent his opponent from 
returning to his head-quarters at all costs. One can imagine 
the short, sharp fight, thousands of feet up in the sky, 
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The Badge of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 
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The Pilot’s Winged Badge. 


Flight com¬ 
mander, seventeen 
shillings. 

Flying officer, 
twelve shillings. 


In addition to 
this, they get 
“flying pay 
at the rate of 
eight shillings a 
day while so 
entitled to receive 


The conditions 
and pay for officers 


who already hold 
commissions i° 
His Majesty’s 
regular Army 
are, of course, 
varied slightly 


A MILITARY BIPLANE AT SOUTH FARNBOROUGH. 


In the background is seen the Royal Aircraft Factory. 
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An Army Dirigible coming to rest. 


from the above, but in the main the same features are 
prominent. 

The Central Flying School, situated at Upavon on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, instructs the candidates in a course of :— 

The art of flying. 

The general principles of mechanics and of aeronautics 
(as far as the construction of aeroplanes is concerned), 
together with the construction, maintenance, and use 
of instruments, internal combustion engines, and 
other requisites which form part of the technical 
equipment of the corps. 

Meteorology, observation in the air, aerial navigation, 
and flying by compass. 

Photography from aircraft, and signalling by all 
the methods used in flying ; and, finally— 

Instruction in the types of warships and air-vessels 
in use by the various foreign powers. 

On the average, three of these courses are held each year. 

Three-quarters of the rank and file are recruited from 
men in civilian employment, the remainder coming by 
transfer from other branches of the army. Generally 
speaking, a man must be between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty, and must fulfil certain physical conditions. Again, a 
certain standard of education and good moral character 
is essential. He enlists for service primarily in the military 
wing, but if necessary may be employed for naval purposes. 
Four years must be served with the colours (that is, in 
the regular ranks) and four years in the reserve. 

There are four ranks, namely—second class air mechanic, 
first class air mechanic, sergeant, and warrant officer. 
Of course, men who have served apprenticeships at various 
trades, or who have worked in skilled civilian employment, 
stand the best chance of quick promotion. Such callings 
comprise, among others, those of blacksmith, carpenter, 
coppersmith, clerk, mechanical draughtsman, electrician, 
fitter, harness-maker, instrument repairer, metal turner, 


painter, photographer, rigger, sail-maker, tinsmith, turner, 
wheelwright, whitesmith, wireless operator, and wood 
turner. There are also a host of minor trades. 

Assuming that a recruit belongs to this class, after 
passing his recruit’s training, and a quarterly Board of Ex¬ 
amination, and having satisfied the officer commanding his 
squadron that he is a good workman in his selected trade, 
he may be made a first class air mechanic, provided that 
there is a vacancy. If he is a really good man, he may later 
be promoted to sergeant, upon an occurrence of a vacancy 
on the establishment, and will then be paid six shillings 
a day. 

The other class of recruit, whose sole asset is intelligence, 
is made a second class air mechanic, and is paid two 
shillings per diem. Promotion is made by merit from the 
second class to the first class, practically as mentioned 
above; then to sergeant; and from that rank to warrant 
officer. The latter gets nine shillings a day. 

A certain number of all ranks are selected as pilots, and 
when trained and fully qualified are graded into two classes ; 
the better fliers receiving four shillings a day “ flying pay,” 
and the junior class two shillings a day, all in addition to 
their ordinary wage. Skill in flying is also a reason for 
special promotion, while the recurrence of half-yearly 
tests keeps the qualifications of the pilots up to the mark, 
and offers opportunity for the second class men to attain to 
the rank above. 

Although most men would turn their attention towards 
promotion in the actual flying section, the other branches 
—such as care of machines, wireless operating—are just as 
important in their way, and the path of all is open to the 
achievement of distinction. 

It must also be borne in mind that food, quarters, and 
uniforms are provided ; while married men on the strength 
of the corps receive adequate allowances for their wives 
and children. Again, all receive a month’s leave each 
year on full pay; while there are many facilities for games— 
indeed, the military wing acquitted themselves with great 
distinction at the Army Athletic Meeting of 1913. 

At the end of the four years, when a man transfers to 
the reserve, he receives a gratuity of ten pounds per annum, 
which, in the case of a man who is qualified as a First 
Reserve pilot, is further augmented by another payment of 
ten pounds. Should a man die from injuries received 
during his flying duty in the corps, his wife and children 
receive certain pensions and allowances, as though he had 
been killed on active service. 

The uniform itself is very neat and smart. The service 
dress is khaki, with riding-breeches and puttees. The 
jackets are longer than our ordinary service tunic, and 
fasten in Lancer pattern with a chest flap buttoning with 
invisible buttons on the right side. On the upper part of 

the arm, just below the 
shoulder, are two dark 
blue scrolls, bearing the in¬ 
scription in white letters 
—“ROYAL FLYING 
CORPS.” 

The ordinary peaked, 
round cap bears the badge 
(illustrated on page 33) of 
the corps, and there is also 
a cap of the old “ Field 
Service” type adorned with 
the same badge. These 
latter caps, smart as they 
look, occasioned quite an 
outburst from their wearers 
when they were first intro¬ 
duced, the latter considering that the article in question too 
closely resembled the convict’s headgear for their liking. 

As a matter of fact, the main object in utilising this 
type of cap is that, when getting into an aeroplane, the 
cap can be easily folded up and put in the pocket, while 
if the flaps are turned down it makes quite a good “ flying ” 
cap. 

The full dress is a dark blue tunic with scarlet facings. 



The Sergeant’s Propeller 
Badge. 
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dark blue overalls or trousers with a broad scarlet leg- 
stripe, and a dark blue, peaked cap, piped with red, and 
with the gilt badge. 

The officer’s service kit is very similar to that worn by 
the rank and file, the badges of rank being worn on the 
shoulder straps, while he has M tabs ” on his cuffs which 
enable the latter to be buttoned tightly round the wrist. 
For full and mess dress, he wears (if he is a regular) that of 
his regiment; otherwise, that of the corps. 

The small winged badge (see page 34) is worn on 
the left breast by all “ flying " pilots, whether officers 
or men. At present, over fifty of the latter are entitled 
to bear it. Worked in brown worsted for service kit, 
and in silver gilt for mess and ceremonial purposes, 
it is a very much prized distinction. 

The sergeant, in addition to 
his chevrons of rank, bears, in 
the angle so formed by them, 
the badge of a four-bladed 
propeller. 

Pilots, when flying, wear a 
suit of thick brown leather 
overalls, reaching from ankle 
to neck, which with mittens, 
goggles, and leather helmet 
afford protection to the 
driver. 

When one considers that the 
military wing has only been in 
existence since the early 
summer of 1911, it is really 
amazing to see the pitch of 
efficiency to which it has been 
brought. No great praises for 
their flights appear in the 
Press—on the day that the 
first gallant attempt was made 
to win the “ Daily Mail ” 

Round Britain prize, a military 
machine made a one-stop 
flight for six hundred miles, 


piloted by a flight commander and carrying the commandi 
officer as a passenger ! 

There are many poorer occupations than that of 
officer or mechanic in the Royal Flying Corps. Pick* 
trained, courageous men, they represent the highest grac 
of our army. Vice and drunkenness, so often falsely att 
buted to the lower ranks of other arms, are unknown 
the ranks of the corps. 

On the day that I went down to Farnborough, so beau 
fully situated among the hills on the borders of Hampsh: 
and Surrey, the weather was squally and windy. The lig 
was very poor, even for the middle of February, and, 

I stood in the commanding officer’s room, I heard the re 
of an engine, and a biplane passed low over the buildir 
It braved the elements, flying steadily and surely in tfc 
choppy wind, with two m 
crouching immobile in th 
seats. 

The thought crossed 1 
mind that should they m< 
their deaths, either by a U 
or the sudden downward c 
by a starting propeller, the 
men would face it unmovt 
Their courage is beyo 
question. 

Until the present war is o\ 
no further recruiting for t 
Corps is taking place. C 
men are doing glorious serv 
for their King and Countr 
we people at home hear of f 
and isolated cases of th 
incredible bravery by sm 
obscure paragraphs in the da 
papers. But the toll of t 
Reaper is heavy, and tht 
will be many gaps to fill 
the ranks of those w 
have acquitted themselves 
nobly. 



Making a Volplane. 


A Talk to Boys. 


Empire Citizens. 


By an Old One, 
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R UDYARD KIPLING once wrote a poem entitled 
*' The White Man’s Burden," in which he sought 
to show that the man with the white skin, and 
more especially the Briton, practically bore the 
burden of the world. He likened him to Atlas bearing 
the globe upon his shoulders. When we think how England 
administers the Empire of India, with its three hundred 
million people; how the European nations practically 
divide Africa among them; and how British colonies and 
dependencies are found in every quarter of the globe, we see 
there is much reason for his view of the case. Our little 
Army, for instance, has to garrison places on the earth's 
surface thousands of miles apart, and our Navy has to 
protect our commerce, our possessions, and the people for 
whom we make ourselves responsible on the shores of 
every sea. 

But -does the Briton complain of this ? No; on the 
contrary, he is proud of it. He loves to think that he is a 
citizen of no mean empire, that his flag flies on every sea 
and waves over every continent, that the genius of his 
nation is such that it can spare administrators, governors, 
pro-consuls, magistrates, generals, and viceroys to govern 
and control, wisely and well, a hundred other races. He 
is proud of this responsibility, he loves to talk about it, 
and even to boast of it. It is a burden, but it is a burden 
which he is proud to carry. 

It is a tremendous thought that in fifty years’ time all 
the men upon whom the chief weight of this great world 


empire rests will be gone, and the present generation of bo 
will have been called upon to take their places. Moreov- 
their burden will be vastly greater and heavier than th 
which is borne so willingly and proudly to-day. Whatev 
development the heart of the empire may show—this lit* 
speck upon the map of the world called the British Isles 
one thing is as certain as any future event can be, th 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa will ha 
made mighty progress in population, power, and wealt 
This British Empire will not then consist of a tightly pack 
homeland with vast but almost empty dependencies acre 
the ocean, but will be rather a great union of powerf 
nations held together by the strong bond of a comnn 
history, a common blood, and a common destiny. 

But the great fact to you, personally, is that you ate 
citizen of this great empire: so great even now, and destim 
in all probability to become infinitely greater in the futm 
and to exercise an influence on the peace and prosperi 
and welfare of the world, which cannot be either reckom 
or described. 

" Yes," you say, " but I am only a unit, a speck, 
nonentity in this great and growing empire ; I don't com 
for anything, I can have no influence." 

That is not the language of an Imperial citizen. A goc 
many years ago a very poor boy, who probably felt vcj 
insignificant as he was crossing the Atlantic, went fro 
Scotland to Canada. He had no idea of the wonderful woj 
he was destined to do in the land of his adoption, but 1 
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was an imperial patriot, ready to do anything for the 
advancement and welfare of the great empire of which he 
was a member and a citizen. To tell all that that lad did 
would take ten times our space, but one thing he did by 
which he will always be remembered: he linked together 
the two sides of that great continent which we call the 
Dominion of Canada by a railway five thousand miles long, 
and thus opened up immeasurable tracts of fertile land 
which have since become one of the greatest granaries of 
the world. 

Still another lad went from a smoky manufacturing town 
in Lancashire to New Zealand. He scarcely had a penny 
in his pocket after he had paid his steerage fare. But if he 
had not much money in his pocket he had a lot of common 
sense in his head and a lot of pluck in his heart, and that 
served him in good stead as a citizen of the empire. About 
twenty years afterwards this lad, now grown to be a man, 
came back to England to represent his country before 
the King and the Government; for he was now Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, a man of mark. 

In the nave of Westminster Abbey lies the dust of one 
who was " carried over land and sea by faithful hands " 
to his resting-place in that mausoleum of kings and states¬ 
men and poets. He was originally a poor factory lad in 
Scotland ; but he had a great heart—the heart of a 
Christian hero. He went to what was then the Dark 
Continent of Africa with the one idea of carrying the Gospel 
message into the unknown and unexplored interior of 
that benighted land. Where others had depended upon 
sword and gun, he put his dependence upon character and 
love and justice. His sword was the Bible. Ah I David 
Livingstone was a true Imperial citizen. He did more 
for Africa than all the soldiers and statesmen put together. 

A great man has said that we must begin to “ think 
imperially." Yes, I want boys to learn to glory in the 
magnificent empire of which they are members. But, 
whilst they glory, I want them to think first of the lasting 
good which this great empire can bring to the world. 
Our cousins of the United States—once a British Colony, 
and now the greatest English-speaking community in the 
world—are one with us in this matter. We have just 
celebrated, for instance, the astounding and glorious fact 


that a hundred years have elapsed since we were last at 
war together. What a triumph ! 

Are you not glad and proud to bear a part in this splendid 
modern development ? It used to be thought that nations 
could not exist except by the sword. It is the ideal of the 
British Empire in the future to disprove this statement. 
You may be one of its leaders or councillors or statesmen 
in the future. Who can tell ? We are at war now; but 
the nation is in arms because it feels that the cause is a 
just one, that it is committed to war for honour’s sake. I 
want you to believe with all your heart that even when 
war is necessary, it is a necessary evil; and that the 
first requisite of prosperity and happiness and progress 
is the maintenance of peace and the growth of the spirit 
of brotherhood. The truest empire citizen, however 
humble his position may be in the great union of nations 
which we call the British Empire, is he who will 
forward by every means in his power this great and 
wise ideal. 

I am looking forward to the time when our newspapers 
shall report the victories of peace with far more zest than 
they report the horrors of war; when the nation’s heart 
will be infinitely more deeply stirred by the heroism and 
devotion of the men who fight with the weapons of religion 
and freedom and education than it was ever stirred by the 
records of bloodshed and ruin. The Imperial citizen of 
the future, I hope, will glory in reading of the long siege, 
the lonely vigil, the sheer heroism, of those who are sapping 
and mining the fortifications of slavery and heathenism 
and darkness; of long marches through the enemy’s 
country with no weapon but the Gospel; of tremendous 
journeys through swamp and forest and desert to reach 
and succour for Christ some remote village, and to plant 
there the flag of the Prince of Peace. 

Never lower your ideals, boys! Go for the highest and 
best all the time. Let all the ends you aim at be " your 
country’s, your God's, and truth’s." Throw all your 
weight in the scale of goodness. The Old Book says that 
it is righteousness that exalts a nation, and it is eternally 
true. Believe me, the strongest navy in the world cannot 
keep an empire secure unless it is built upon the rock of 
righteousness. 


Yeomanry 


Regiments: Past and Present. 


(See Coloured ‘Plate presented with this ‘Part.') 



^ N the Acts passed during the reign of 
Charles II (1660-1685) we find the 
Militia included regiments of horse. 
In 1761 mention is made in the 
Ordnance Book of the “ Hunter 
Volunteers ” armed by order of 
George III. In 1778 there were 
provisional regiments of Volunteer 
Dragoons; but in 1793, when the Re¬ 
publican National Convention of 
France was preparing to invade 
England, a force was at once 
raised by private effort, which 
included small bodies of volunteer 
cavalry. The date of the Yeomanry 
force proper was 1794, when Pitt called upon the gentlemen 
and yeomanry in each county to arm and enrol themselves 
not only for protection against invasion, but to assist the civil 
power when called upon to suppress riots or disorder, such having 
become very frequent owing to the distressed condition of the 
lower classes; and in the year 1799 the number of gentlemen and 
yeomanry had reached 30,000. 

In 1802, on peace being declared, many corps of Yeomanry were 
discontinued; but upon war breaking out in the following year 
they were re-raised and in addition many fresh corps formed— 
Napoleon's dreaded flotilla being hourly expected. By the year 
1804 some 40,000 Yeomanry were enrolled; but, on peace being 
signed in 1815 and the battle of Waterloo putting a final end to the 
war, the Government, after publicly thanking the force, disbanded 
the greater part, only keeping up corps in districts where the 
disorderly state of the civil population warranted the necessity 
of a territorial cavalry being in readiness to suppress rioting. 


The years 1816-1819 caused some considerable anxiety, and 
the Yeomanry were put upon a surer footing. In the year 1827 
there were some 500 troops of Yeomanry cavalry in Great 
Britain, regimented to 124 corps; but in 1828 they were reduced 
to 38 corps; but so enthusiastic were the yeomen that many 
continued to serve without pay. The riots of 1830-31 led to 
an increase of the force, but the numbers were again reduced 
in 1838. 

The Yeomanry at present consists of some fifty-six regiments, 
which are liable to be called out when the Militia are embodied, 
on the appearance of invasion, to aid the civil power, and to escort 
the Sovereign, or the Lord-Lieutenant of their county, under 
whose orders the regiments once were. All the commissions 
were signed by the Lord-Lieu tenants until the year 1871. 

Our plate deals with the different corps in their uniforms 
and equipment at the various dates, the earliest being that of the 
Dorset 1794, raised as a corps of Volunteer Rangers, and disbanded 
in 1802, only to be re-raised in 1803 as Napoleon s invasion was 
so near to the good folk of Dorset. They were disbanded in 
1814, and raised again in 1830 for the agricultural riots by their 
old colonel, who was the prime mover in 1794. 

The East Riding of Yorkshire (1798), increased to five troops in 
1803 on account of the war scare of that period and disbanded 
in 1814. For many years there was po regiment of Yeomanry 
in the East Riding until the present regiment of Imperial Yeo¬ 
manry were raised in 1902 after the war in South Africa. The 
East Devon Yeomanry, raised in 1798, is represented to-day 
by the Royal 1st Devon, shown at the right end of the plate. 

The Berkshire Yeomanry was raised in 1794 at Abingdon: 
afterwards the regiment was on duty in 1800 for the Bread K iots, and 
it is recorded that the Newbury and Donnington Square troops 
pursued the rioters for several miles into the northern part of 
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Hampshire; they were reduced in 1828, but the disturbed 
condition of the rural districts in 1830 caused troops to be 
formed, among which was the Hungerford, now the Royal Berk¬ 
shire Yeomanry. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk Borderers Yeomanry, on the left end 
of our plate, shows the uniform of one of the many troops of Yeo¬ 
manry that were re-raised in 1831 to meet the agricultural dis¬ 
content so general at this period. This most elaborately clothed 
regiment was disbanded in 1850. The Montgomeryshire Yeo¬ 
manry Regiment is a survival of a volunteer legion raised in 
1803, and, in addition to the twenty companies of infantry, had 
three troops of cavalry—the infantry afterwards becoming 
militia and the cavalry the yeomanry. 

The West Somerset Yeomanry, raised in 1794, were dressed 
much in the style of the period, with huge black helmet and bear¬ 
skin crest, scarlet coatee, white breeches and long cloth gaiters ; 
but among the many changes of their uniform none was more 
elaborate than that worn in 1831. We show a troop sergeant- 
major with the squadron guidon. The East Somerset Yeomanry 
date from 1803-1841. The Royal Gloucestershire Hussars 
Yeomanry date officially from 1830, although troops had been in 
existence from 1795 to 1828. The dress, always elaborate, is one 
of the handsomest in the service. 

The Lancashire Hussars Yeomanry, raised in 1848, is another 
corps wearing an elaborate uniform, and another of the few wear¬ 
ing gold lace; the levee dress was even more elaborate than 
that shown in our plate. 

The 2nd West Yorkshire Yeomanry were raised in 1840 and 
disbanded in 1894 ; a very smart regiment. They originally wore 
the white rose only as a badge, but the late King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, added the plume of feathers to be worn over 
the rose. 

The Westmorland and Cumberland Yeomanry were raised in 
1819 as the Westmorland, and continued as such until 1843, 
when its recruiting area was extended into Cumberland; they 
served some time in aid of the civil power. The Duke of Lan¬ 
caster’s Yeomanry dates as a regiment from 1818, and has been 
called out many times in aid of the civil power, notably in 1848. 
One of the units, the Bolton Troop, was equipped much the same 
as the 13th Light Dragoons of the regular Army at this date. 

The Staffordshire Yeomanry has, since its existence, been 
called out over sixty times in aid of the civil power, and many 
a dangerous struggle took place between the Yeomanry and the 
miners and ironworkers of the Black Country. In the year 
1842 it was employed for fifty days in patrolling the roads and 
protecting property from the violent hands of the mob. 

The South Nottinghamshire Yeomanry were raised in 1794 
as an independent troop, and made Light Dragoons in 1844. This 
regiment did much work during the Reform riots of 1831, and some 
sharp skirmishes took place with the rioters, but eventually 
the regiment was able to restore order. 

The Sherwood Foresters Yeomanry were raised about the same 
time, but did not become a regiment until 1828. although the troops 
forming the regiment had existed practically since the year 1819. 
The Norfolk Yeomanry were raised under the title of “ The King's 
Own," by command of his late Majesty King Edward VII, after 
the county being without a Yeomanry regiment for some years. 

The Hampshire Yeomanry, although raised in 1794—owing to 
their being disbanded in 1828—date from 1830, when a corps 
was raised as the North Hampshire Yeomanry Cavalry, in which 
the great Duke of Wellington took much interest; and on her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria visiting Strathfieldsaye in 1845, she was 
escorted by eighty men of the regiment. There was at one time 
a separate Y eomanry for the south 
part of the county, known as the 
South Hampshire. 

The Surrey Imperial Yeomanry 
was one of the first to be raised 
under the Imperial Yeomanry 
Scheme in 1901, but a former 
Surrey corps existed in 1794; 
another regiment was raised in 1831, 
but was disbanded in 1846. The 
present regiment is styled " Prin¬ 
cess of Wales's Own," as Princess 
May, our present Queen, resided for 
many years at Richmond, Surrey. 

An officer of the Oxfordshire 
Yeomanry is shown in the plate in 
the service dress, universal in the 
Yeomanry since they have been 
made Imperial. Their title, the 
Queen’s Own, was given to them 
for furnishing guards and escorts 
to Queen Adelaide when she visited 
Oxford in 1835. 


The North Irish Imperial Yeomanry and the South of Ireland 
regiment were the two first corps to be raised in 1902, and repre¬ 
sent the famous Irish Yeomanry, who, after doing good service 
in the Rebellion of 1798, were gradually reduced, and finally 
disbanded in 1834, since when, to 1902, no Yeomanry corps has 
existed in Ireland. 

The Cheshire Yeomanry was first raised in 1797, but was dis¬ 
banded in 1802 ; it was re-raised the following year, which is the 
official date of the corps. It has a long record of public service. In 
1803 it received its title, the Earl of Chester s. This regiment 
consisted of Hussar Light Dragoon and Lancer troops. The East 
Kent Yeomanry Mounted Rifles date from 1830, but a previous 
East Kent Yeomanry date from 1794, but disbanded in 1828. 
They were called out during the agricultural riots of 1830. 
They were styled Mounted Rifles in 1854, and took the title of 
the Duke of Connaught s Own in 1873. 

The Suffolk Yeomanry, styled the Duke of York’s Own Royal 
Suffolk Hussars, claims to have been raised in 1793, but the 
official date is 1831. In our plate we show one of the Long 
Melford or Lancer troop and an officer of a later period. 

The Worcestershire Yeomanry—like many other corps, after 
being disbanded in the year 1828—was re-raised in 1831. It has 
more than once been called out to keep order amongst the iron¬ 
workers and colliers of North Worcestershire; and at Birmingham 
in 1839, during the Chartist riots, it gained the praise of Her 
Majesty’s Government for its efficient services. 

The Warwickshire Yeomanry is shown in our plate in two of its 
changes of uniform, the scarlet of 1836 and the blue of 1836. 
When first raised in 1794 this regiment wore a very picturesque 
uniform of pale blue trimmed with yellow lace. It has been 
called out in aid of the civil power mostly in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, its last riot service being that of the Chartist 
outbreak in that city. 

The Yorkshire Dragoons Yeomanry date from 1803; the 
previous regiment raised in 1794 was disbanded in 1802, being first 
known as the Southern Regiment of West Riding Yeomanry 
Cavalry. In the sixties the bearskin head-dress was worn, similar 
to that worn by the Royal Scots Greys. 

The Yorkshire Hussars Yeomanry, raised in 1794, were made 
Hussars in 1819. This regiment has on many occasions aided the 
civil power; it kept order amongst the Yorkshire weavers in 1826, 
and during the Chartist riots. The North Somerset Yeomanry 
dates from 1803, being then styled the Frome and East Mendip 
Yeomanry Cavalry. It took part in the Bristol Reform riots, the 
most terrible riot of modern times. Our figures of the one, at the 
date 1820, is shown with Elliot’s long carbine and bayonet, so 
many men of each troop being armed with this weapon. Another 
figure is shown in the kit for active service in South Africa. 

Two Scottish regiments are shown—the Lothian and Berwick¬ 
shire, and the Lanarkshire. The Lothian and Berwickshire Yeo¬ 
manry were formerly known as the East Lothian. This regiment 
took part in the review of 3000 Scottish Yeomanry at Portobello, 
by King George IV in 1822, and it has more than once served to 
suppress disorder, notably in 1819-1820. The Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry dates from the year 1819 and served with other 
Scottish Yeomanry in the political troubles of 1820 and 1848. 

The Buckinghamshire Yeomanry date from 1830 when the 
Yeomanry spirit was revived in the county by the agricultural 
riots, the corps of green-coated yeomen having just been dis¬ 
banded. We show one of the Taplow or Lancer troops, which 
was disbanded about 1871. 

The Pembrokeshire (Castlemartin) Yeomanry has the honour 
of being the only Yeomanry regiment that has fought a foreign 
foe. This was in 1797, when they 
attacked and caused the surrender 
of a French force that had landed 
at Fishguard. The regiment after 
putting down a serious riot in 
1821 was reduced in 1828, but 
re-raised in 1830. 

The City of London Yeomanry 
(Rough Riders) represent the Loyal 
London Volunteer Cavalry of the 
past, and in particular the Isling¬ 
ton Cavalry. When formed in 
1901 it was styled the 1st County 
of London, but the title was 
changed in 1902. 

All Yeomanry Regiments of 
the present day are styled Im¬ 
perial Yeomanry, a title they 
have been given since their 
campaign in South Africa. The 
word Cavalry is not now used in 
connection with the Yeomanry 
service. 




a Gbouabt for tbe flDontb. 

he little cares that fretted me, 
w I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea. 

Among the winds at play. 

The foolish fears of what may happen 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 

Among the newViown hay; 

Among the husking of the com, 

Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are bom, 
Out in the fields with God. 

E. B. Browning. 
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TEE GAME OF T//E K/CKEDSE/CK. 

J)Y ED/rtf <57OW. 


r ME various games of the kicked-stick are to many 
of the North American Indian tribes—particu¬ 
larly to the Zuni Indians of the south-west— 
what the great sport of baseball is to Americans, 
he small Zuni boy. coming home from the cornfields, where 
e has been busily engaged in scaring off crows, kicks a 
it of wood before him. Every afternoon, as soon as a 
leasant coolness tempers the air, the entire male popu- 
ition collects to practise their national sport. On the 
rest of the low hills against the sun-set sky, 
rowing boys and stalwart men in groups of 
tfenty and thirty can be seen engaged in 
tick-races. 

Sometimes the dusk falls before a game is 
nished. Then friends of the players make 
ine torches and run beside them to illuminate 
heir way. This makes a scene of flaring 
ghts and shadows, of shouting voices and 
he general excitement of a favourite sport. 

There are several different games of kicking- 
he-stick that are worth trying. In one 
particular these various forms are alike. 

'hey are always a contest between two 
►layers or two groups of players, each of 
diich uses its own stick. 

Two Indian boys will run together for 
lours at a game which they play as follows, 
ftiey first decide on the course, sometimes 
naking it as much as fifty rods long. This 
nay lie down a street or along a stretch of 
evel country at the village edge. Two sticks 
>r two small stone-piles, five feet apart, are 
et up at each end of the course to serve 
is goals. Between one pair of these the two 
layers stand side by side, each poised on his 
eft foot. The right foot, across the toes of 
tfhich is laid a small stick, is placed a few 
nches behind, lightly touching the ground. 

From their position it will be seen that when the cry of 
Si I” is given and the little billets of wood are sent up 
track towards the opposite goal, what they receive is 
tt °t so much a kick as a fling. 

Just here lies the difference between the successful 
^nd the unsuccessful player. The stick that is merely 
ticked along the surface of the ground stands a chance 
°f being stopped by one of a dozen obstacles. It may 
strike against a stone lying in the course. It may get 
j-^gled in the grass or run its nose into a pile of heavy 
dust or sand. But the stick that is sent with a low swoop 
mto the air skims along free from interference like a bird, 
ujid finally drops with a gentle curve far ahead. Among 
me Indians it is no unusual thing for a champion athlete 
to if n d his stick a hundred feet. 

The minute it has left his foot he dashes after it. His 
ob ject is not only speed, but to note accurately, while 
tunning, where his stick falls, so that he will lose no time 
unting for it. He is not allowed to touch it with his hands, 


but keeps sending it forward with the foot until at last 
one of the two game-sticks passes between the goal-posts 
at the other end of the track. Each player carries in his 
left hand five smooth twigs, which serve as counters. The 
one that succeeds in first making the goal discards one of 
these. 

Lining up again side by side, they place the game-rods 
in position with their hands, poise themselves alertly for 
the start-off, and at the quick cry are off once more down 
the track on the next round of the game. 
This continues until one player has discarded 
all five counters and becomes the winner. 

The kicking-sticks, which vary from two to 
five inches in length, are cut from a sapling 
an inch in thickness. Young growth of oak 
or willow is often selected. If no sapling is 
at hand, a section from an old broom-handle 
will answer nicely. It is necessary that each 
stick should bear some distinguishing mark by 
which its owner can recognise it at a glance. 
In a hard-fought contest it would be no small 
misfortune to make the mistake of speeding 
the opponent’s stick towards the line. The 
Indians have two ways of marking them. 
One is to paint them. The entire wood is 
coloured red or yellow, or it is given a band of 
paint around the centre or the ends. The 
other way is to leave the bark on and carve 
designs into this. 

However much fun two boys may have 
together, the sport is nothing compared with 
that of a game in which two teams play 
against each other. Three to six players on 
a side is considered a good number, though 
sometimes the teams run as many as twenty 
each. When two parties are playing, a 
circular track is preferred to a straight one. 
A goal, consisting of two sticks or two stone 
heaps, is set up in the plaza of a Zuni village from which 
the players leave. They make a circuit through the out¬ 
lying country, enter the village from another quarter, and 
kick the stick through the same goal from which they 
started, making a circuit of a mile or two. 

When it is impossible to have a circular track, the wood 
is kicked from one goal to another ; after passing through 
which, the teams, without waiting for a fresh start-off,merely 
return by way of the outside of the goal-posts to the place 
of beginning. Thus the course is, in reality, a circle that 
has been pulled out to a straight line. Whatever the shape 
of the track, the manner of playing the game is the same. 

Between the two goal-posts the two captains wait side 
by side, each with the kicking-stick of his team poised on his 
foot. Before them, down the track,stand the other players 
at distances apart, arranged in pairs consisting of a member 
from each team. The more skilful the athletes, the greater 
the distances agreed upon in stationing the men. At a 
signal the captains give their game-sticks a swinging kick 



Painted Kicking-sticks. 



CARVED KICKING- 
STICKS. 

Representing (in order 
from top) the sun, a tree, 
a lizard, and a beaver’s 
track. 
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GAMES THAT THE INDIANS PLAY 


and then dash at top speed to a position down the line 
beyond their farthest players, where they turn and keep an 
eye on what is happening behind them. 

If a captain has given an unfortunate start-off kick so 
that his stick does not pass in front of the first member of 
his team, he runs forward and gives it a second thiust. 
If at the first kick the stick lies in front of the first team- 
man, it is that person's duty 
without a second’s loss of 
time to send it on down the 
line. But suppose, as often 
happens, the captain sends it 
flying clean over the head of 
his first man so that it falls 
before the second. The first, 
being useless in his present 
position, races down the track 
to a place at the head of the 
line, while the second team- 
man, before whom the stick 
is lying, is the one to forward 
it towards the goal. In this 
way there is not the loss of 
an instant of time. To the 
spectator the little pieces of 
wood seem to be constantly 
in the air and the men always 
moving forward in readiness 
to receive them. Diagram of game played 

In this exciting, constantly w ‘ t * 1 two 

shifting scene it is important 

for a team to be able not only instantly to identify their 
own stick, but also the members of their party. This is 
managed by each group wearing some distinguishing 
article of apparel. Usually those on one side wear a white 
head-band to tie back their long hair, and their opponents 
wear a red head-band. Into the knot that ties these, each 
puts an arrow-head as a symbol of swiftness. A feather 
or two stuck in between the band and the head is an 
omen of good luck to keep the player light-footed. 

Apart from these, many also wear a belt from which hang 
sticks, beads, deer bones—in fact, anything that will rattle 
and make much noise. These belts are supposed to help 
them on to victory by preventing them from falling asleep 
on the track. This is a remnant of the red man’s belief in 
bewitchments. The pale-face that watches one of their 
games, and listens to the tumult of cries that accompanies 
it, can see not the least danger of anyone falling asleep either 
on the track or anywhere in its neighbourhood. 

Just before and after planting-time, the Zuni Indians 
hold their big public stick-races. These are the great 
national holidays of the tribe. The track covered by the 
racers on these occasions is fully twenty-five miles long. 
Part of the time it is merely a little sandy footpath bordered 
by weeds. It winds through rocky passes, crosses corn¬ 
fields, and climbs hilltops clothed with sage-brush. The 
player needs not only skill in giving the stick a long, for¬ 
ward kick but also the ability to aim it accurately so that 
it does not fall outside the trodden path. Only when it 
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lodges in a crevice of the rocks from which their sandalk 
feet cannot free it, or when it falls in some stream, are tl 
racers permitted to pick it up and put it back in the trai 

Throughout the entire circuit the teams are accompanie 
by a great throng of men, yelling with pleasurable excitemei 
and waving yards of bright calico. As many of the speeb 
tors as can are mounted on horseback, and the rest a: 
contented to run along on foot beside the contestants. 

Games played by the clowns are another feature of the; 
great Zuni holidays. We have *been led to think th; 
clowns are found only under the spread of circus tent 
with the menagerie occupants munching and crunchir 
next door, and the vendors crying their wares outsid 
But this is far from being true. Long before the fir: 
circus ever gathered under canvas there were clowns cuttir 
up such funny antics in Zuniland that their red-skinne 
spectators literally rolled on the ground with laughte 
Like all clowns the world over they send the tribe into shriel 
of laughter by imitating what has been taking place, doir 
everything in the most awkward way. So here is one of the 
century-old clown games, and a truly funny game it is. 

Instead of using a stick the clowns have a soft ball thr< 
or four inches in diameter, to which is attached a cor 
ending in a loop. They lie on the ground at the starting 
line with their backs towards the opposite goal down tfc 
plaza. The loop of the cord is passed lightly around th 
toes of the right foot. At a signal, they all give a might 
kick that sends the balls flying wildly over their heads dow 
the game-field. Each then runs to his ball and, assumin 
the same position with all haste, sends it coursing agai 
down the track. 

There is a final scramble at the goal, where many ridiculou 
accidents occur, for it is no easy matter to aim a ball back 
wards over the head and have it pass between two goai 
posts. This game is played between two clowns, or tw 
teams of clowns, in exact imitation of the great stick-rac 
that has just taken place. 

These slinging-balls are often made of buckskin stuffe» 

with hair, but in th 
Free Museum o 
Science and Art of th 
University of Pennsy] 
vania is a slinging-ba! 
made from an oh 
stocking to which is at 
tached a braided cor< 
ten inches in length. 

There is a foohshl; 
happy, rough - and 
tumble mood tha 
comes at times to th 
healthy, growing bo] 
from ten to fourteen. It is part of being a boy. Grown-up 
sometimes forget how these moments felt and so fail to realis 
that they are the very happiest ones the boy knows. Whei 
the fresh air and the sunshine put something young and care 
free and comical in your blood which you know not how t< 
express, just choose a soft stretch of lawn and try thi 
game of the Zuni clowns. It will exactly fit your mood. 




Did You Try? 

By FRANK BLLIS. 



N EVER mind if in the running 

Fleeter-footed passed you by. 

That another gained the cheering, 
Bore the prize off. Did you try ? 


Some will reach the mountain summit. 
By the way some tired lie ; 

Yet they toiled till strength was wasted. 
Are you like them ? Did you try ? 


From the battle some come homeward. 
On the field some drop and die. 

Both are brave, and both did nobly : 
In life’s battle. Did you try ? 


After toil, sweet is achievement ; 

After struggle, victory. 

Yet there's praise for honest effort ; 
Will you gain it ? Will you try ? 
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The Editor’s Page. 


Jns? 


As this number of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” was being prepared 
for press, the war clouds which had been gathering over Europe 
burst in their full fury, and Great Britain, 
ABOUT with France, Belgium and Russia, found 

THE WAR. herself involved in the most terrific conflict 

of modern times. So vast and far-reaching arc 
the issues of this great war, that nobody—certainly not the boy 
of to-day—can afford to treat it casually. I hope that “ B.O.P.” 
readers are following intelligently the course of events, and making 
themselves familiar with the causes that have given rise to the 
war. In the Government White Paper issued by Sir Edward 
Grey, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it has been made 
clear how this country strove for peace, and how Germany 
persisted in her headlong course. Our statesmen in their 
public speeches have emphasised this again and again, and we 
can see without any 
shadow of doubt how 
we were bound in 
honour to withstand 
Germany’s violation 
of Belgian neutrality. 

All war is horrible : 
every right-thinking 
man is of one opinion 
on that point ; but, 
however terrible and 
devastating war may 
be, however much 
suffering and loss it 
may entail, there does 
arise a time when it 
may be considered 
just, necessary, and 
unavoidable. In this 
instance it is felt that 
our war with Ger¬ 
many is a just and 
necessary one. 


The war between 
the Allies — Great 
Britain, France and 
Russia — and Ger¬ 
many and Austria, 
may well go down in 
history as “ the war 
over a scrap of 
paper.” This historic 
phrase refers to the 
treaty between this 
country and Belgium, by which our Government pledged itself 
to preserve the younger nation’s integrity. When the German 
Government declared its intention to push its armies through 
Belgium, as the speediest road to France, it expressed its 
surprise that Great Britain should protest and should regard 
this treaty so seriously. ” A mere scrap of paper,” was the 
contemptuous term applied to it by the German Chancellor. 
In that ” scrap of paper,” however, was bound up our national 
honour, and—all protestation having failed—we were obliged 
to accept the challenge to war or lose our prestige as a World 
Power. 

* * * 

There is, then, something more at stake than the mere repelling 
of an act of aggression. Let it be borne in mind that there are 
spiritual forces, besides material forces, 
WHAT THE at work in this huge conflict. Great Britain, 

WAR MEANS. by her long and proud record, has a right 

to regard herself as a civilising influence ; 
justice and equality follow the flag as much as does trade ; the 
great enemy that is now being encountered is Prussian militarism, 
which stands for brutality, which recognises no higher law 
than that of force. *' The whole machinery of civilisation,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George in one of his speeches, ” will break down 
if this doctrine wins in this war.” I want every ” B.O.P.” 
reader to understand the real causes that lie behind the 
present crisis, and in understanding them he will come to 
a consciousness of a patriotism that is founded on the 


" ANTICIPATION.” 

A Prize Photograph in “B.O.P." Photographic Competition; 
(Sent by S. E. Watling, Leyton.) 


highest and purest principles—on reverence, unselfishness and 
honour. 

* * * 

War, I have said, is horrible—horrible in all its aspects. 
This has been brought home to us vividly by the present cam¬ 
paign. Never before have such enormous numbers of soldiers 
been arrayed against each other, and the consequent loss of 
life on both sides has been appalling. It is to be hoped, indeed, 
that with the end of this titanic struggle we shall see the end of 
war as a means of settling international disputes. Already 
a notable step in this direction has been taken. Treaties have 
been signed by Great Britain, the United States, France, Spain 
and China, providing that a period of a year shall be allowed 
for the investigation by a Commission of any questions at issue 
before the outbreak of hostilities between the contracting parties. 

And several other 
similar treaties have 
been ratified by other 
nations. In future 
we may hope to see 
arbitration taking the 
place of conquest by 
the sword. May the 
day be hastened 1 


One of the ques¬ 
tions that is being 
con stantly 

"WHAT P ut to me 
CAN b y corres- 
BOYS pondents is: 
DO ? " “ What can 

boys do to 
help at the present 
time ? ” It is not 
an easy question to 
answer, because so 
many boys want to 
render help in a di¬ 
rectly active manner. 
Boy Scouts, as we 
know, are giving 
valuable assistance 
to the authorities all 
over the kingdom. 
General Baden- 
Powell’s organisation 
is to be congratulated 
on the splendid way 
in which it has 
answered the call. But many hundreds of other boys, who 
are too young, or are otherwise prevented from performing any 
similar work, are burning with the desire to do something, how¬ 
ever small, for their country. To these boys I would say, take 
advantage of the opportunities now afforded you to undergo the 
training which will help to make men of you in the years to come. 
* * * 

There are rifle clubs formed, or forming—join them ; there 
are drilling clubs, gymnasiums and other athletic bodies—join 
them. Get all the best physical recreation 
DISCIPLINE that you can in this way, and strive to make 
AND FITNESS. yourself “fit” in mind and body. If you are 
old enough to belong to any corps—say, 
a cadet corps—I would urge you to join that too. Apart 
from the physical benefits to be derived from it, there is the 
discipline under which you will be brought, and this, to my mind, 
is an even more valuable schooling. This war will have done 
one good thing if only it results in a general bracing up of our 
young manhood ; there has been a tendency towards too much 
pleasure-loving and slackness. In the “ B.O.P.,” shortly, I 
hope to begin a new series of articles on “ How to make youiself 
fit, and How to keep fit,” specially written by a well-known 
physical culture expert. These hints, and the exercises that 
will be given by way of illustration, should prove highly useful 
to the boy who is looking for instruction of this kind. In the 
meantime, there are Mr. Fred Dartnell’s articles on “ Boxing ”; 
do not neglect to follow these. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


There axe not a few people who run down the boy of to-day 
and compare him unfavourably with the previous generation. 

I am not one of these. The boy of to-day 
THE OLD has his faults : he is not always inclined 

SPIRIT STILL to accept discipline, for instance; but I 

THERB. have never doubted that under the surface 

the old spirit survived, that when the time 
came for action he would stand by his traditions aiid play the 
man. A splendid instance of this has reached me from an 
Australian correspondent. Let me tell you what Vincent 
Atkinson, of Western Australia, did when he came face to 
face with a crisis in his young life. 

* • • 

Vincent—a boy of ten—lived with his family in the Lennon- 
ville district, at a station called Billili. One day, in the heat 
of summer, while the father was several 
A YOUNG miles away prospecting, the mother dropped 

AUSTRALIAN dead from heat apoplexy. There were five 

HERO. children in the family, of whom Vincent 

was the eldest. The baby was aged seven 
months. When little five-year-old Isabel ran in crying that 
" mummy " was '* asleep in the sun," Vincent ran out and 
discovered the truth. He told the others that ** mummy " 
was dead, and placed a hat over her face. Then he considered 
what next to do. His father was twelve miles away ; it would 
be impossible to get to him before dark. He decided, therefore, 
to try to reach an uncle who lived at the Five Mile, taking the 
younger ones with him. And, having seen to several things 
about the house, he gave the children a meal, filled a water-bag 
for the journey, put the baby in a go-cart (with a little puppy 
that he feared would perish if left behind), and started out on 
his tnp. This was between 1.30 and 2.0 p.m., with the ther¬ 
mometer registering no degrees in the shade. The procession 
consisted of Vincent (10), Robert (8), Isabel (5), Arthur (3), and 
the baby. Arthur, whose feet were badly blistered, soon had 
to be taken up. Vincent, with his young brother on his back, 
and pushing the go-cart through the sand, became greatly 
distressed, but held manfully on. With the extreme heat 
the baby required every attention and a sip of water every few 
hundred yards. Vincent’s great anxiety was that the water 
bag would give out, but he brought his little expedition safely 
through and they arrived at about 5 p.m., when he reported 
the sad news and obtained assistance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION: AWARD 
OF PRIZES. 

This competition, of which particulars were announced in the 
last volume (see page 371). brought forth some highly interesting 
results. On the whole, the landscape studies were the best, 
some of these having been careluliy selected for their natural 
beauties; but several competitors were successful in getting 
good studies of cricketers, lawn-tennis players, and anglers. The 
prize award is as follows :— 

Landscape. —First Prize (One Guinea): —Fred Cooper, i Rimmer’s Avenue, 
Southport. Second Prize (Hall a Guinea) :— B. A. Shields, Moore St., Rochester, 
Victoria, Australia. Consolation ITizes :— John B. Given, 23 Anu St., Edinburgh; 
Edwin H. Smith, 6 Montrose Avenue, Brislington, Bristol ; L. P. Sbrginson, 
“ Dunkeld," 29 Oxford Rd., Linthorpe, Middlesbrough ; Ralph Gordon, Histone 
Lodge, Tarporley, Cheshire; Eric H. Hutchinson, 41 King’s Bench St., Hull. 
Honourable Meution :— John F. Marshall, Hornsey ; Harold Banbury, Denm.irk 
Hill, S.E. ; W. A. F.vans, South Yarra, Viet., Australia; Glokge F. Wear, St. 
Bees, Cumberland ; R. G. Batchelor, Cardih ; W. R. S. Satthianadhan, Godaviri 
Dist., India; Albert E. Jones, Hurringay. 

Outdoor Sports.— First Prize (One Guinea):—S. E. Watlino, 10 Manor Road, 
Leyton. Second Prize (Hall a Guinea): —Albert R. Cook, 123 Wellington St., 
Gravesend. Consolation Piizes: —Fred Boult, 55 Longworth Sc, Tong Fold, 
Bolton; Ancel N. De Domenico, " Korale Walauwa,” Matara, Ceylon; Stamlky 
Flattely, 8; Cunningham St., North cote, Victoria, Australia. 

* * * 



THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League 0 ! Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of onion between readers of the “BO.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London. E C„ and 
envelopes shonld be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 



FRIEND OR FOE? 

A British cruiser holding up a merchant vessel. 

(Drawn for the “Boy’s Own Paper ” by C. A. Wilkinson.) 









A Story of School and City Life. 
By PAUL BLAKE, 

Author of “School and the World.” ‘‘Jack,’’ etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN lOU. 


B UTCHER had reason to fear that when he reached 
the playground after morning school he would 
find Boyd waiting for him. He was afraid the 
interview would not be a pleasant one—that 
between creditor and debtor seldom is. 

" Ah ! here you are ! " cried Boyd as Butcher turned 
the comer of the chapel. '‘You got my note ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I got it right enough.” 

“ Well, where’s the money ? ” 

"I haven't got that” said Butcher in an expostulatory 
tone, as if it were too much to expect that he should have 
everything at once. 

“ But I must have it,” said Boyd. 44 I owe it on an I O U, 
and it’s due to-day.” 

" That's a nuisance,” remarked Butcher sympathetically. 
He really seemed more annoyed at Boyd's predicament 
than his own. 44 I'm awfully sorry. I could have paid you 
back yesterday only I got fined ninepence.” 

“ I can't help that,” replied Boyd. 

“ Of course you can't,” asserted Butcher. He was 
a round-cheeked, stolid boy of thirteen ; good-natured 
and conscientious (for a boy). 

“ Look here ! ” said Boyd decisively. 44 You owe me a 
bob, you promised to pay it by to-day, and you’ll have to.” 

“ Yes, of course, my dear chap, but where am I to 
get it ? ” 

" That’s your business, not mine. Borrow it from 
somebody.” 

“ Who ? ” was the ungrammatical reply. 

" How do I know ? The whole school can’t be as hard 
up as we are. I'll give you till dinner and not a minute 
later, so there ! ” 

Boyd marched off as if he were a general giving orders to 
a subaltern, and Butcher took his snub without a protest. 
For it was a snub to be addressed in that tone by a boy three 
months younger, and two inches shorter, whom he could 
lick with ease. 

Butcher regretted the day when he borrowed half a crown 
from his chum to pay for the repair of a broken bat: he 
had managed to repay eighteenpence, but this last shilling 
took a lot of finding. If only Boyd would wait till Saturday 
he would get his weekly pocket-money of a shilling, but this 
was only Tuesday. 


He was genuinely sorry for Boyd's disappointment— 
he was of an unusually unselfish disposition. Somehow 
or other he must raise the shilling before dinner, and 
the only course appeared to be to borrow it from some¬ 
one else. Then he had a happy thought : why not try 
Mason ? 

Mason was the bloated millionaire of the Lower Fourth ; 
his father was a rich man and gave his son a sovereign at 
the end of the holidays, half a sovereign on his birthday, 
and half a crown a week pocket-money. Butcher was on 
fairly close terms with him, but he had never borrowed 
from him, and thought he would try his luck. 

Fortune favoured him : he found Mason in the big 
room spinning a coin on the lid of a desk which he had 
propped up to make it level. 

” Can I speak to you, Mason ? ” inquired Butcher 
almost timidly. 

44 Wait a minute—look here ! ” He spun the coin again. 
” Here’s a dodge I got out of a book : which will it fall, 
heads or tails ? ” 

44 Tails ! ” said Butcher. 

44 No, it won't, ’twill be heads ! ” and heads it was. 
” Don’t you tell the fellows,” said Mason. 44 Now look 
again.” 

But this time it came down tails, and after several more 
trials it seemed to come down as often on one sidq. as 
another. 

” It’s a swindle ! ” exclaimed Mason. ” The book said 
that if you cut a notch in the edge of a coin and spun it 
'twould always come down on the notched side.” 

44 Perhaps the notch isn’t big enough,’’ suggested Butcher. 
But Mason had had enough of his experiment and spun the 
coin high into the air. It hit the ceiling ; Mason missed it 
as it descended, and the shilling rolled away under the 
desks. 

Butcher found it. 44 I say Mason, I wish you'd let me 
keep this till Saturday.” 

44 I dare say ! and then on Saturday you'll forget to pay 
me.” 

44 No, I won’t, honour bright ! ” cried Butcher. 

44 Mind you don’t, then,” said Mason indulgently. 44 'Pon 
my word, everybody seems to think I've got money to 
lend.” 
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” I’ve never asked you before,” said Butcher, ” and I 
won’t again.” 

” That’s good news, anyhow ! ” replied Mason, as he shut 
the desk and went to get his cap. Butcher did not wait for 
him, but ran out to find Boyd. 

” Here you are 1 ” he cried exultingly, as he handed over 
the coin, ” now we’re square.” 

"That’s all right I” replied Boyd. ” I knew you could 
get it if you tried.” 

A few minutes later Boyd caught sight of Mason at the 
entrance to the playground, and ran to meet him. 

” I say. Mason, you’ve got an I O U of mine ? ” 

" Yes, I know I have, and it’s due to-day.” 

All right, I've got the money ; let's have the I O U.” 

It was produced and exchanged for the sum named on 
it—one shilling. 


Boyd was a frequent borrower, and always insisted on 
giving an I O U, which he redeemed by hook or by crook on 
the promised day. This made the fellows readier to lend to 
him than to those whose methods were less business-like. 

” Hello 1 ” cried Mason, as he took the shilling. " Where 
did you get this ? ” 

” From Butcher,” he replied ; ” he owed it me.” 

Mason smiled ; it was a notched coin—the very one out 
of which he had been beguiled five minutes before. 

” It’s a good one, isn’t it ? ” inquired Boyd anxiously. 

" Oh yes, it's good enough.” 

“ Then lend it me again, there’s a good chap. You know 
I always pay back punctually.” 

Mason laughed outright. ” I think this bob has 
changed hands often enough for one day,” he said as he 
pocketed it. 


CHAPTER II. 


BUTCHER MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE PEDLAR. 



he wa 9 respected as well 


IMPTON College could not 
boast of a long history: it had 
only been in existence some 
twenty years. But it was 
rapidly gaining a high reputa¬ 
tion amongst the secondary 
public schools, inasmuch as it 
was conducted on modern and 
efficient lines. The learned Dr. 
Brent was the head master; 
and though to the boys he 
appeared a formidable figure, 
as feared. 


The smaller boys, with whom we have at present most 
to do, were naturally indifferent to the advantages they 
enjoyed as regards an efficient education. They were more 
concerned with the opportunities they enjoyed for games 
and sport of all kinds. The equipment of the laboratory 
left them cold, but they highly appreciated the completeness 
of the arrangements for cricket, football, and so forth—of 
which they took full advantage. 

A week’s midsummer weather in May made the river an 
irresistible attraction for those who liked bathing, and who 
had been unable to indulge in it for a good many months. 
Mason couldn’t keep away from it. 

" Hi! Butcher ! ” he yelled, as he came out of morning 
school, and caught sight of that stolid youth running 
towards the lavatory, evidently with the intention of getting 
a towel. 


Butcher turned at the cry, though he clearly did not 
welcome the interruption. 

" What’s up ? I'm off to bathe.” 

” Where ? ” 

” By the boat-house.” 

” Oh, don’t go to that hole! come with me to the mill.” 

“ But there’s no time before dinner.” 

“ No, but lots of time after school this afternoon.” 

” It’s an awful long way,” said Butcher dubiously. 

” What's that matter if you aren’t in a hurry ? Besides, 
it’s bad for you to bathe now, just before a heavy meal.” 

” Isn’t it a/ter a meal it’s bad ? ’’asked Butcher doubtfully. 

Mason did not press the point, but succeeded notwith¬ 
standing in persuading his chum to postpone his bathe 
till later. 

When they found themselves free from school it looked 
as if Mason, at all events, would have to forgo his bathe. 
He had made such a mess of his algebra that Mr. Everett 
told him to stay in the classroom till he had succeeded in 
solving a problem he had twice returned with an incorrect 
answer. 

He managed to get a word with Butcher. ** You go on, 
old man, and I'll be there as soon as you, I guess ; I’ve got 
my bike, you know.” 

“ I shan’t wait for you if you don't turn up.” 

” No, don’t; but I'll be there, as sure as fate ! ” 


Butcher trotted off; it was a long way to his destination, 
and seemed longer as he was alone. But he plodded on, and 
reached the appointed spot on the farther side of the river. 
The path by the stream was a public one, though very 
little used, as it only led to the mill. 

There was a pleasant grassy slope from the path to the 
water, and Butcher lay down to cool off a bit before he 
went in. Then, as Mason didn’t appear, he leisurely 
undressed and dived in. 

The water was refreshing, and he had a good time, so far 
as his swim went, though it was rather poor fun bathing 
alone. He thought he would get out without waiting any 
longer. Then he wished he had got out earlier, for he 
became aware of the fact that a man—apparently an 
itinerant pedlar, from the box hanging from his shoulder— 
was engaged in turning out the pockets of his clothes. 

” Hi 1 you there l ” shouted Butcher from the middle of 
the river. ” You put those things down I ” 

** These yours, mister ? ” inquired the pedlar. 

“ Of course they are ; don’t you touch them 1 ” 

” Right you are, sir ! I was only looking for a match to 
light my pipe. You wouldn’t grudge a pore man a pipe 
of terbaccy, I’m sure.” 

Butcher made his way towards the bank without reply ; 
he meant to rescue his belongings as soon as possible. But 
before he could reach the bank the pedlar gave a peculiar 
whistle, and an evil-looking lurcher ran to the edge of the 
water and gave a nasty growl. 

” Call off your dog I ” cried Butcher ; ” do you hear ? ” 

** Certainly, mister,” replied the man. ” You come 
here, Peter 1 ” 

But Peter did not budge. Butcher was fairly afraid to 
try to scramble ashore with that ill-conditioned beast ready 
to attack him. 

” He’s a disobedient chap is Peter,” remarked the man 
casually ; ” once he gets his mind set on a thing nothing I 
can do stops him.” 

” You leave my things alone and be off ! ” cried Butcher 
in a fury, half crying from his sense of injury and helpless¬ 
ness. “ I’ll have you put in prison if you don’t.” 

** Quite right too,” assented his enemy, who seemed to 
enjoy the boy’s discomfiture. ” But I’ll be off if you want 
to be alone,” he added, ” unless you'd like me to help you 
on with your duds. You haven't got a spare bob about 
you, I s’pose ? ” 

Butcher certainly had not; but there was a sixpence in 
his trouser pocket. He told the man that he could take it 
if he would be off at once. Fortunately, he had left his 
watch at home. 

The sixpence soon changed owners, and the pedlar seemed 
about to depart. Then Butcher made a tactical error. 
Furious at being robbed, he suddenly yelled as loud as he 
could, f ‘ Help !—thieves ! Help 1 —Mason ! ” 

The man looked quickly round. No one was in sight. 

” Who’s Mason ? ” he demanded. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GALLING OVER. 

A PHILOSOPHER once wrote an essay on 
14 The Contrariety of Inanimate Matter.” 
Every cyclist would sympathise with the 
philosopher. It sometimes seems as if some 
vindictive spirit animated the machine, so that on the 
very occasion when time is all important, everything 
goes wrong. 

So Mason found it on this occasion. When he 
hauled up his cycle from its hiding-place, he discovered 
that the back tyre was nearly empty. He had no 
time to search for the puncture ; all he could do was 
to pump hard, and trust to luck. 


Butcher scrambled out, but there was nosign of man or dog. 
He did not know what to do. He shouted, but there was no 
response. He dried himself as well as he could with his hands 
and some dock-leaves, but soon began to shiver. There was 
nothing for it but to make his way to the mill to get assistance. 

Then, to his immense relief, he saw Mason approaching 
along the path. He came up at a run on hearing his chum’s 
shouts, and was soon in possession of the facts. His first 
impulse was to pursue the pedlar, but Butcher soon 
persuaded him that that would be of no use. 

” If you did catch him, you couldn’t do anything,” he 
urged ; ” and what am I to do meanwhile ? I shall catch 
my death of cold.” 

Mason’s reply was to take off his jacket, which gave 
Butcher some relief. Then he stripped off his trousers and 
pants, and handed the latter to his chum. 

“ Lucky the matron wouldn’t let us get into our summer 
togs,” he remarked, "or I shouldn't have had anything 
under my flannels. I tell you what I’ll do : I’ll hurry back 
and bring you some clothes as quick as I can, and if you 
keep on moving you’ll be all right in what you’ve got.” 

” Where’s your bicycle ? ” 

” I hid it under the bridge : there are too many stiles to 
make it worth while to ride on the path. You stick here¬ 
abouts, and I’ll be back in about half an hour or so.” 

” Thanks awfully ; be as quick as you can.” 

” Right you are ! you run up and down a bit.” 

” I’ll come down the path to meet you,” shouted Butcher 
to his already departed chum. But the path was uncom¬ 
fortable to his bare feet, and he found it better to keep to the 
grass. Mason waved to him from the top of the last stile, 
and then he had nothing to do but wait for his chum’s return. 


“To Butcher’s horror, 
the pedlar hastily gathered up his garments and hurried 
off with them. . . . Peter still kept guard on the bank.” 


” You’ll soon see ! ” was the reply. “ He’s coming here 
to meet me.” 

" Oh ! is that your game, my young cock-sparrow ? Then 
I’ll be off, and you can come out as soon as you like.” 

To Butcher’s horror the pedlar hastily gathered up his 
garments and hurried off with them in spite of his shouts. 
Moreover, Peter still kept guard on the bank, and, in his 
unprotected state, Butcher dared not face him. He 
managed to throw a lump of mud at him, but that only 
infuriated the dog the more. Then the animal heard his 
master’s whistle, and to Butcher’s relief he vanished. 
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Luck is not very reliable : he had to dismount in less than 
a mile and pump up again ; before he reached the gates the 
tyre was empty again, and he rode the last half-mile on the 
rim. Shouting to Boyd to pump up the wheel like a good 
fellow, he rushed to the wardrobe-room, and made up a 
bundle of necessaries for Butcher—socks, boots, cap, and 
shirt—rolling them all into a jacket. Boyd had good- 
naturedly done his job, and was anxious to learn what 
had happened, but Mason had no time for explanations. 
With his bundle under his arm, he scorched down the road 
towards the river. 

Then a fresh anxiety entered his mind. He looked at his 
watch, he saw it was impossible for him to reach Butcher 
and get back to the college before calling-over. This was 
serious, for only three days before he had missed calling- 
over, and if he missed it again it meant he would be 44 gated ” 
for a week. 

Still, it couldn’t be helped ; he couldn’t leave his chum in 
the lurch. His tyre was down again, but he wouldn’t stop 
to inflate it; he rode on desperately to the bridge. 

A small boy in ragged clothes was standing on the bridge, 
dropping stones into the water. A happy thought struck 
Mason; he jumped off and went up to the urchin. 

44 Look here, Tommy, do you want to earn twopence ? ” 

44 I ain’t Tommy ; I'm Alfred." 

“ Never mind that; if you'll take this bundle, and run 
along the path towards the mill, and give it to a boy you’ll 
meet, I’ll give you twopence." 

Alfred was suspicious, but the sight of the coins decided 
him to risk it. 

ft How shall I know who 'tis wants 'em ? " he inquired. 

" He won’t have any shoes or cap on," replied Mason. 
" You can't mistake him, his name’s Butcher." 

The boy started off ; Mason looked at his watch. With 
luck he would just be able to get back in time for calling- 
over. He put his back into it, and jolted along on his 
damaged machine, and rarely in his life had he been so out 
of breath and hot as when he reached the gates. 

But he was in time; the big bell was still clanging, and 
he reached the quadrangle as the boys were forming into 
line. He took his place, panting but triumphant. 

Mr. Ballard, a new master, was calling out the names. 
Mason thought of Butcher, now dressing himself by the river 
bank ; and was sorry that his chum would turn out to be 
missing when his name was called. Then he had an 
inspiration—the result of seeing Mr. Ballard. 

The new master, who belonged to another house, would 
not know all the boys yet. Mason and Butcher belonged 
to Mr. Everett’s house: they were scarcely aware of Mr. 
Ballard's existence, much less he of them. 

Mason stood in his place till his name was called, 
answered 44 Adsum," saw Mr. Ballard place his tick opposite 
his name, then, whispering to his neighbours to close up; 
he stepped behind the line of boys and, bending down, ran 
swiftly to the place which Butcher ought to have occupied. 
He edged his way into the line just in time. Butcher's name 
was called, and he answered ** Adsum " in his chum’s 
place. 

The adjacent boys grinned, but caught on to the trick, 
and no one though it his duty to enlighten Mr. Ballard. 
A few minutes more and all danger was passed, and he had 
his hands full in explaining what had happened to the 
wondering boys. But he got away as soon as possible, for 
ihe was terribly thirsty and longed for a cup of tea. 

What was his astonishment on entering the hall to find 
Butcher just sitting down with a cup of tea and a plate of 
bread and butter before him—Butcher !—whom he had 
pictured as plodding back from the river minus collar and 
tie and various other articles of attire. Yet here he was, in 
his own clothes with nothing missing. 

44 Why, Butcher ! " he exclaimed. " How on earth did 
you get here ? " 

44 Walked I" replied Butcher with his mouth full of bread 
and butter, 44 or ran part of the way. Just missed calling- 
over, jolly nuisance; I’m in for it, I suppose." 

" No you aren’t," replied Mason, 44 that’s all right." 

Mason was not sorry to be able to pose as a sort of hero 


who had saved his chum from punishment by the exercise 
of an abnormal ingenuity. Butcher was not slow in 
acknowledging his obligations. As a slight set-off he ordered 
a pot of jam (price fourpence), and the two boys had a 
more than usually luxurious tea. 

" But how on earth did you get here so soon ? " asked 
Mason. " And you’ve got your own things on 1 " 

" Yes, that was a bit of luck. Soon after you’d gone, I 
saw some girls coming along the path from the bridge, 
I didn't want them to see me, so I went into a field and hid 
behind a hedge till they passed. Then, just as I was coming 
back to the river, I caught sight of something white against 
the hedge farther along, so I went up to it and there were 
all my things." 

44 That pedlar hadn't taken, them, then ? " 

" Yes, he had ; but he’d pitched them all down again. 
I s’pose he found they weren't any use to him ; he couldn’t 
wear my boots or coat, you know, he was too big." 

44 Then, why did he take them ?—I know! 'twas to prevent 
your following him, of course." 

" Yes, I expect that was it. He took my money though.’’ 

44 The scamp! Never mind, we’U get on his track 
someday." 

" Lucky I’d nothing else in my pockets but a bit of 
string and a piece of india-rubber. So then I dressed as 
quickly as I could and came back." 

" But I told you I’d bring you some things." 

" Yes, I know; but I thought if I hurried, I’d get back 
for calling-over, and if you didn't see me you’d take for 
granted I’d got help somehow." 

" Which way did you come ? " 

Butcher hesitated. " Yes, I was rather a fool there. 
I ought to have come by the bridge and the road so as to 
be sure to meet you; but I was near the mill, and I asked one 
of the men the time, and I saw I was too late to go by the 
bridge, and the man said he could put me across at the mill 
in his punt, and there was a short cut along a path on the 
other side, and I should save nearly a mile, so I did. I'm 
sorry, I never thought." 

Mason might have reasonably complained that he should 
have been considered a little more, but he was in a glow of 
satisfaction at having outwitted the authorities, and, besides, 
he was eating Butcher’s jam. So he did not rub the matter 
in, especially as Butcher was evidently really remorseful. 

" Did you come back to the river ? " asked Butcher. 

" Of course I did, though my rotten tyre went wrong." 

44 You must have done pretty well to get back for calling- 
over." 

" I only went to the bridge," explained Mason. " My 
stars, though 1 " he exclaimed, 44 then you never got the 
clothes I sent you ? " 

" Clothes ?—what clothes ? " 

" Why, I gave a parcel to a boy to take to you." 

44 I never saw him, of course ; I was on my way home 
by then." 

" Of course. Then where are they ? " 

" The boy’s got them, I s’pose. Whose were they ? 
Yours or mine ? " 

'* Yours, of course ! " replied Mason. " I took them out of 
your cupboard." 

44 Not my best suit ? " 

44 I don’t know—the first I came to." 

44 Who was the boy ? " asked Butcher, who seemed 
anxious about the fate of his belongings. 

44 His name's Alfred." 

44 Alfred what ? " 

44 How can I tell 1 A little beggar, clothes tom—that's 
all I know. I should know him again, of course." 

44 If he’s honest, he’ll bring them up here; he must know 
you belong to the College." 

44 If he doesn’t, we must hunt round to-morrow,” said 
Mason. 44 We ought to be able to track him. We’U put 
the other chaps on to it too, 'twill be as good as hare and 
hounds. We shall get your blessed togs back, don't you 
be afraid; and, after all, we’ve had a topping time." 

44 Have we ! " retorted Butcher gloomily. 44 It’s all very 
well for you, but I’m in for it for missing calling-over." 
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" No you aren’t, I told you that-" 

" Yes, but I didn’t tell you. I met Everett just outside 
the gates, and the bell had stopped ringing ever so long, so 
he must know I missed calling over." 

“ That's a nuisance," assented Mason. 

“ Yes, and then they'll inquire how it was I answered to 
my name, and then there'll be a jolly kettle of fish." 


But Butcher’s fears proved groundless. Mr. Everett had 
spotted him, and was on the point of calling to him, but 
being in a hurry he had hastened on, thinking that the boy 
would get his punishment in any case when he failed to 
answer to his name. So Butcher came off scatheless, and 
Mason never had to explain how he contrived to be in two 
places at once, like Sir Boyle Roche’s proverbial bird. 


CHAPTER IV, 


BUTCHER HUNTS FOR HIS TROUSERS. 


B UTCHER'S fears were realised when he visited the 
wardrobe. His Sunday trousers were missing ! 
And this was Saturday. 

To his annoyance the other boys thought it 
rather a lark, and he got scant sympathy. Mason was 
optimistic, and was certain that the missing garments would 
be recovered. 

" We’ll tell three or four chaps about 
them, and hunt the town this afternoon. 

It’s a half-holiday, so we shall have lots 
of time ; the only nuisance is we shall 
miss cricket." 

Butcher was reconciled to missing any- 
thing but his trousers. But he found 
his friends not so willing to forego their 
matches. Boyd was the only one who 
offered to help, and he made it a con¬ 
dition that he should have one innings first. 

As soon as they could get away, Mason M&'A 
and Butcher started for the 

town. They agreed to hunt \ S 

“ You take the other side 
of the river and I'll take J 

this ," suggested Mason. Jjf' i 

" Look in the windows of 

the old clothes shops, very \ M 

likely the young rascal's sold ' 

Butcher had but little hope £ \\ >■ 

of success, but set to work P 

determinedly. When he P 

saw a particularly ragged IV 

urchin, he asked him if his WE ,^'t/LKk 1*1 

name was Alfred—it never JE jj /iCCflvF 1 

was. Second-hand clothes WW f f | I IK T 

shops were not easy to find ; m/ £r Iff 

however, he did come across W f III 

one in South Street, and YaJ (*j! ^ 

made a careful inspection of JMli 

the contents of the window— // 

so careful that the proprietor tj! 

not unnaturally thought he 
was a possible customer and 
came out to him. 

“ Good afternoon, sir! Won’t you come inside ? Any¬ 
thing you may want I can suit you with." 

Several boys seeing Butcher’s inspection of the window 
had gathered round expecting to see something interesting. 
He did not care about explaining his dilemma to an audience, 
so he accepted the shopkeeper's invitation. 

“ Now, sir ! what can I do for you ? " asked Mr. Levi, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ I've lost my trousers-" began Butcher. 

" I have an excellent assortment of the newest patterns," 
interrupted Mr. Levi, gathering an armful from the counter. 
Butcher was tempted to ask how second-hand goods could 
be of the newest pattern, but he refrained. 

•' I don’t w'ant to buy any," he hastily explained ; " I 
want my old ones back." 

•• An excellent opportunity to replace them," pursued the 
shopkeeper, who evidently meant to do business. Butcher 
told him flatly he hadn't any money, thinking that would 


settle it. But such a trifling obstacle was nothing to Mr. 
Levi, if he could sell his goods he would get the money for 
them sooner or later. Before Butcher knew what he was 
doing, Mr. Levi had thrown a tape round his waist. Then 
the boy became angry; he declined to be " rushed." 

" I don’t want your rotten trousers !" he cried. " Some 
one has stolen mine, and I 
thought he might have 
^ t v brought them to you to sell, 

that’s all. They were striped 
ones, and had a pocket 
behind on the right side.” 

Mr. Levi was annoyed; he 
objected to have his goods 
tfs described as rotten, however 

p juj , JMjmffljJi " Then you come into my 

shop and waste my time like 
this, and accuse me of 
W* ( receiving stolen goods? " he 

v /. * r ‘ cried - 

i "I didn’t!" was the in- 

dignant reply. " You asked 
wmi " me to come in.” 

fiRV ■ "And now I tell you to 

f 1 go out ! " retorted Mr. Levi, 
and Butcher thought it 
wisest to obey. 

When he found himself in 
% X the street again, he was at a 

iwffi loss what to do next. It 
IF seemed waste of time to 

walk up and down in the 
^ hope of finding a boy whom 

he had never seen. He spoke 
to a few other youngsters, 

I ~ but never came across an 

Alfred. He had almost 
given up hope when a dirty 
young urchin ran up to him. 

“A small boy in ragged " Yerwant 

• , . . .. Alf, don t yer ? 

clothes was standing on the ,, . T Hn " 

bridge. M {Seepage 46.) , 4 ,, n ’ * 

K v r ^ n I 11 take yer to 1m for a 

penny," said the boy. 

Butcher gave him a penny and followed him dowm a 
miserable alley. To his annoyance, every youngster they 
passed seemed to imagine that something interesting was 
going to happen and followed in his wake, so that when they 
stopped at the door of a wretched cottage some dozen boys 
and girls were surrounding him, eager for some excitement. 

Butcher’s guide put his head in at the open door. "Hi, 
Alf ! *ere’s a young gent wants yer." 

" 'Arf a jiff! " yelled Alf in reply. He soon made his 
appearance, which certainly coincided with Mason’s 
description. 

" What’s the row ? " inquired Alf suspiciously. 

" Is your name Alfred ? ” 

" Yes, it is. Wot of it ? " 

" Have you got my trousers ? " asked Butcher. Perhaps 
it would have been wiser of him not to make his question 
so abrupt, but he was nervous and anxious to get the matter 
settled. 
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“ * Who’s it accusing my boy of 'aving your trousers ?' cried a 
large woman, who emerged from the inner room.” 


“ Trousers 1 What trousers ? ” 

“You know what I mean,” said Butcher; “the 
trousers you took-” 

“ I ain’t took no trousers 1 ” was the indignant 
response. “ Wot d’yer mean by sayin' as I 'ave ? ” 

Butcher; was taken aback, but he still persisted in 
his inquiries. This boy was named Alf, and he 
corresponded exactly to the description that Mason 
had given ; his mind was not ready to grasp the 
suggestion that a mistake liad been made. 

Once more he returned to the attack with his 
iterated demand. Then, to his dismay, another voice 
chimed in, drowning Alf’s indignant denial. 

44 Who’s it accusing my boy of ’aving your 
trousers ? ” cried a large woman, who emerged from 
the inner room, fresh from the wash-tub. 44 'Ow 
should ’e ’ave ’em ? D’ye think ’e’s stole ’em ? 
I'd have you know that I’m a 'ard-working 
woman and can buy clothes for my boy, though 
’e does tear them to ribbons, the young villain.” 
And Alfred received a clout on the head that sent 
him sprawling. 

Butcher made a vain effort to stem her 
eloquence; then recognising that it was hopeless 
to try and explain matters, he turned abruptly and 
bolted. 

One or two bigger boys, who had been attracted 
by the prospect of a row, tried to stop him ; but 
Butcher had not played football for nothing, and his 
enemies to their astonishment found themselves 
sprawling on the ground. Once in the street he felt 
safe, though that was his only satisfaction. 

One thing he had decided finally, no more hunting 
for him : his trousers might go to blazes for all he 
cared. In another half-hour he was in his 
flannels, fielding in a match where one side was a 
man short. 


CHAPTER V. 

A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 


M EANWHILE, Mason was also on the hunt. He 
had one advantage over Butcher : he knew 
Alfred by sight. But he flattered himself he 
had other advantages—he had brains. Butcher 
might go aimlessly to work with no settled plan: he 
would show him how an intelligent detective would go 
about the job. 

His first visit was to the Council School. Of course it was 
closed, but he soon found out the name of the master, and 
was lucky enough to find him in. Mr. Baker was 
sympathetic, and promised his assistance. 

He looked through his lists, and the only Alfred who 
answered to Mason’s description was Alfred Bailey, 3 
Paradise Row. 

44 Thanks very much, sir!” said Mason gratefully, ” I’ll 
go there at once.” 

44 That won’t be any use, I’m afraid,” said Mr. Baker, 
44 Alfred won't be there ; but I can tell you where to find 
him. He begged off at twelve because he had a job promised 
him at Wittington, on a farm there.” 

44 Then I’d better go to Wittington at once,” said Mason, 
again thanking his informant. The description of Alfred’s 
whereabouts was a little vague, but he was hopeful. He 
hurried back to the College to get his bicycle, for Wittington 
was three miles off. 

Of course his tyre was empty—he had postponed mending 
it till some convenient time, which never arrived. 

There was no help for it, he must mend it now. He heard 
the shouts from the playing-fields, and was sorely tempted 
to chuck the whole business and play cricket; but he 
resisted the temptation, located the puncture and closed 
it. Then he scorched to Wittington. 

He treated himself to a bottle of ginger-beer, and inquired 
at the shop what farms there were in the neighbourhood. 


This was a large order : he found himself in the possession 
of half a dozen names without a clue as to which was the 
most probable one to employ a youngster for an odd job. 
Leaving his bicycle behind him, he made his way to Porter’s 
farm ; he knew that Mr. Porter supplied the College with 
milk, so he was sure of a civil reception. 

Mr. Porter was out, but Mrs. Porter was more than civile 
and insisted on his having some milk. She knew nothing 
of the business of the farm, but directed him to a distant 
field where he would find a foreman who could tell him 
everything. 

The foreman was civil, but useless—except that he 
could answer for it that no boy had been taken on that 
afternoon. 

” If I was you, young sir,” said the man, ” I'd try over 
at Brook’s. You go across the next field but one, and over 
the gate into the lane and keep straight on, and you'll see 
the house right afore you.” 

Mason thanked him, and followed his directions. He was 
shouted at by some one in the farther field for trespassing, 
but knowing he was authorised he took no notice. Brook’s 
farm took a lot of finding, but he was rewarded for his 
trouble. He discovered that a boy from the town had been 
taken on that day for a job of weeding, name unknown, 
but might be Alfred. Mason felt that he was on the track 
at last. 

But the track was not easy to follow, and he had crossed 
a good many fields and climbed many gates before he caught 
sight of a stooping boy, who certainly from his ragged 
appearance ought to be Alfred. 

“Hi 1 Boy ! Alfred l ” shouted Mason. 

Alfred straightened himself and looked round wonderingly,. 
then slowly made his way to the stranger. 

44 I’ve been hunting for you all the afternoon,” said Mason^ 
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as soon as he had no doubt of the boy’s identity. “ What 
did you do with that parcel I gave you yesterday ? ” 

“ Don’t you blame it on to me 1 ” protested Alf. “You 
told me to give it to a boy what ’adn’t any boots, and there 
was no boy there ; so what was a chap to do ? ” 

“ Well, what did you do ? ” 

“ I tuk it ’ome, and guv it to mother.” 

“ Then she’s got it now ? ” 

" I s’pose so ; I ain’t seen ’er this morning.” 

All right, you did quite right,” said Mason patronisingly. 
I’ll go to your mother now, and there's a penny for you.” 
Alf accepted the penny, and began to describe where 
his mother lived, but Mason was already on his way back : 
at least, he thought so, but he soon found himself in a 
held he did not recognise, and, as the shortest way out of the 
difficulty, he returned to Alfred, and gave him another penny 
to show him the nearest way to the farm-house. Once there, 
he was on familiar ground, and hurried back to the shop 
where he had left his bicycle. 

All this had taken time, and he was horrified to see how 
litde of the afternoon was left. Unless he could find 
Paradise Row a good deal quicker than he had found 
Brook’s farm, he would run considerable risk of missing 
calling-over. 

He was tired and hot, but he plugged on—success was 
now certain. It was no great task to find 3 Paradise Row, 
and to his relief his knock was answered by a decent-looking 
woman. 

" Are you Mrs. Bailey, 
please ? ” he asked. 

" Yes, sir ; what do 
you want ? ” 

" Your boy tells me 
that he brought home 
a parcel last evening ; 
it was some clothes 
which are Butcher’s, 
and he wants them 
hack.” 

“ Yes, he brought ’em 
right enough, sir, and I 
didn’t know w r hat to do 
with ’em, so I thought 
I’d wait and ask my 
husband.” 

“ Then you’ve got 
them now ? ” 

“ Xo, sir, he took ’em 
out with him after 
dinner—though 'twasn’t 
much dinner he got, 
worse luck; he’s out 
of work, sir, and no 
fault of his own.” 

“ What was he going 
to do with them ? ” 
asked Mason anxiously. 

" I dunno, sir ; I hope 
he’ll sell 'em and raise 
a trifle on ’em. It’s 
many a day since we've 
had a bit of meat in the 
house; if I didn’t get a 
hit of charing, and Alf a 
job now and then after 
school, I dunno where 
we should be. And my 
husband a sober. God¬ 
fearing man too ! only 
he has cruel luck.” 

Mason felt unhappy. 

‘t wasn't often that he 
had been brought into 
contact with actual 
poverty^; it was a novel 
experience to meet 
people who actually 


hadn’t enough to eat. His weekly allowance was in his 
pocket; it never seemed enough for his wants, but it 
would be a fortune to anyone who was really hungy. He 
wanted to give some money to the woman, but didn’t 
know how. 

“ It was very honest of Alfred to bring that parcel home,” 
he said. “ I wish you would give him this for his trouble.” 
He held out a shilling which the woman took eagerly, and 
her gratitude made him blush. 

“ Will you tell your husband when he comes in that the 
clothes belong to Butcher up at the College ? ” 

“ He won't be back till Monday,” replied Mrs. Bailey. 
“ He’s gone to Brastead to see his sick sister, and to see if 
he can get a job over there.” 

Mason was disappointed, but there seemed no help for 
it. He promised to call early in the week to discover what 
Bailey had done with the clothes, and then ran back to the 
College, reaching it just in time for calling-over. 

What was his indignation to see Butcher, on whose behalf 
he had spent such an exhausting afternoon, in flannels and 
also in high spirits at having made a good score : sixteen 
not out! But Butcher’s spirits were dashed when he 
caught sight of Mason—whom he had forgotten. More 
than that, he had forgotten all about Boyd till he saw him 
rush into the quadrangle just as his name was called. 

Boyd was the first to attack the unhappy Butcher. 

“ You’ve been playring cricket ? ” he asked wonderingly. 
“ I thought you were going to hunt for your clothes ? ” 
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she seemed so friendly that he recovered the use of his 
tongue. 

“ But I don’t know what it’s all about,” he said. “ What 
do they ask me here for ? ” 

“ Don’t you know ? We've started a musical society— 
glees and that sort of thing—and we’re short of trebles, 
so Mr. Everett suggested that you would be useful to 


Everett had had a nasty snub. That would jflj vSxr say on AB draw an equi- 

teach.him he wasn’t evcry-^ lateral triangle, he does it 

man. who was often down ^“ I know where I should 

with a cup of coffee after algebra,” pursued Mason, 

a perilous journey. Then “ you can’t trust him.” 

he was sent off to get some What further enormities 

lemonade for himself and ^ Mason would have dis- 

some cake. He brought closed cannot be told, for at 

back a plateful, which Mass ' this juncture Mr. Everett 

chair by her side. ' 'r “Now, young man, I 

" Now let's enjoy our- think you’ve monopolised 

selves,” she said; “ singing “He went head over this lady's attention quite 

always makes me feel heels in the dark over a booby-trap.” long enough, and it’s time 

frightfully hungry.” you were in bed. Go and 

Mason needed no encouragement, and soon finished his shake hands with Mrs. Brent, and don't be late down to- 
slice. morrow.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like another ? ” asked Miss Yelverton. Mason felt it a mean trick for the master to speak to him 
“ I’ve had one, thank you.” as if he were a child, when Miss Yelverton had treated him 

"I’m going to have another.” as if he were grown up. However, there was nothing to do 

Mason thought she was the most sensible woman he had but obey ; he shook hands with Miss Yelverton and then 
ever met. He was beginning to enjoy himself. The two went to do his duty by Mrs. Brent. As he walked towards 
got on surprisingly well, and Mason found himself telling the door, he turned for a last glance at Miss Yelverton. To 

her all sorts of things about himself that he never thought his disgust, she was laughing and talking eagerly to Mr. 

he would have confided to a girl. Everett. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” she exclaimed as Mason finished He hadn’t the slightest doubt that they were making 
an account of a match at tennis in which he was victor. fun of him. What a fool he had been to let her draw him 

“ I wonder if you could beat me ? ” out about Mr. Everett; of course, she was now telling him 

Naturally Mason thought he could, but he was polite what he had said, 
enough to say he didn’t know. “ Just like a girl ! ” he thought, “ they're all alike; 

“ Come and see me some afternoon, and we’ll have a they pull a fellow’s leg and then sneak about it.” 
roatch, and you shall have three slices of cake instead of All the pleasure of the evening had vanished, and he 
two! ” went up to his room feeling savage, wishing he could 

Mason accepted with alacrity. _ let off the steam by kicking somebody. Then he went 

“ To-morrow afternoon ? ” she suggested. head over heels in the dark over a booby-trap in the 

" I can’t come to-morrow,” he replied gloomily, “ I've corridor. 

an impot.” He knew what it was even before he picked himself up. 

“ What’s that ? ” In each room was a vast linen-bag in which the boys crammed 
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their soiled linen ; some young rascal had put this right in 
his path. If only he knew who had done it 1 Wouldn't 
he pay him out! 

But it was impossible to find out; moreover, every boy 
was apparently wrapped in slumber when he reached his 
room. He undressed in the dark and tumbled into bed— 
to find that he couldn't get in : some one had made him an 
apple-pie bed. This was too much; innocent or guilty, 
some one should suffer. 

In a moment he had stripped the clothes off Boyd’s bed, 
and caught the apparently sleeping Falconer a rousing 


crack with a pillow. For a few minutes pandemonium 
reigned. Having raised the storm, Mason discreetly retreated 
under his bed and let the others revenge him by pounding 
each other in the dark. 

When finally things quieted down, and he crept from his hid¬ 
ing-place, he had the satisfaction of knowing that there were 
a good many sore heads and shoulders distributed amongst 
his companions, whilst he himself had escaped without a. 
scratch. 

The excitement banished Miss Yelverton and her treachery 
from his mind, and he slept like a top. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A GAMB OF TENNIS. 


T WO days later, Mr. Everett sent 
for Mason at the close of after¬ 
noon school, and told him to 
put on his flannels and get 
his racket. 

" Miss Yelverton has been kind enough 
to ask you to play tennis, so off you go/' 
He gave the boy a friendly push 
towards the door, telling him he was 
a lucky young dog. But Mason was not 
going to pretend that he felt a favoured 
individual; he remembered how Mr. 
Everett and that sneak of a young 
woman had made fun of him only two 
days before. Of course he had to go, 
he’d no excuse for refusing; but he set out 
with the firm determination that he wouldn’t enjoy himself. 
He would show Miss Yelverton that a boy of fourteen must 
be treated with a certain amount of respect. 

Still, it was a hard job to carry out his resolve when Miss 
Yelverton gave him such a welcome, and took for granted 
they were going to have a rattling time. She suggested one 
set before tea, and Mason concentrated his mind on giving 
her a thorough good beating, and so putting her in her 
proper place. 

He was a good player, not very many at the College 
could give him fifteen. But he found he had met his 
match, for the first couple of games he thought he'd no 
chance ; playing with new balls on a perfect turf was a very 
different game to that at the college, where the balls were 
often like puddings and as brown as mud could make them, 
and where the grass was worn and uneven from incessant 
use. 

But he won the third game; the match was five all, 
and he won the set by his ball hitting the net and 
dropping over in an impossible position. 

Miss Yelverton took her defeat like a sportswoman, and 
Mason found it impossible to keep up his intended attitude 
of reserve and grittiness. Tea was brought out to the 
garden, and Mason saw a cake which bade fair to resist 
any assault he might make on it. 

“ How lucky you couldn’t come yesterday!" said his 
hostess. " It's a much better day to-day. Have you 
finished your impot ? " 

This brought his grievance back to his mind, and he 
answered as shortly as he could. 

“ You haven’t had any more, I hope ? Because I want 
you to come and play tennis when I can get an hour or two 
free." 

" I almost got one this afternoon," said Mason. 

" What for ? " 

" Euclid," he replied. 

" I remember," she said with a smile. " That’s because 
Mr. Everett puts the figures upside down." Mason was 


silent; he had told her in confidence, and she had betrayed 
his trust. " I think it's hard lines," she continued. " I*m 
sure Euclid’s hard enough as it is. I was tremendously 
tempted the other night to speak to him about it, but I 
thought you might not like me to." 

Mason looked up quickly. *' Then, you didn’t tell him 
what I said ? " he asked. 

" No ; did you think I had ? " 

•Mason felt his cheeks burn, and how he would have got 
out of the mess he never knew. Fortunately at that moment 
a cocker-spaniel charged down on them, and Miss Yelverton's 
attention was fully occupied in keeping him out of her 
lap, and in trying to make him sit up properly and beg 
for cake. 

" Isn't he a dear ? " said Miss Yelverton. " I'm trying 
to teach him to retrieve the balls, but he's very dense. 
Now, shall we have another set ? " 

Mason found that he wasn’t playing quite so well : he 
wished that he had resisted that third slice of cake. More¬ 
over, Crambo, the spaniel, was a nuisance : not only rushing 
after the balls that went into the bushes, but after them 
in play. Then there was another interruption : Mr. 
Everett appeared, in flannels and carrying a racket. 

" Oh, do catch Crambo and keep him quiet 1 " ciied Miss 
Yelverton. 

" Is that all I'm good for ? ” asked the master as he 
captured the dog. 

" Oh no, you can umpire for us." It was “ nuts " to 
Mason to hear his tyrant ordered about so cavalierly. 
" You can sit in the hammock and smoke whilst we finish 
our game. Oh, you can help yourself to tea if you like! " 
she added. 

" All right, so long as I may watch you," was Mr. Everett's 
reply. Mason thought he was rather impertinent. 

He played his best but was defeated, six to four. Then 
Mr. Everett got up. 

" Look here, Mason, you must cut now, or you’ll be late 
for calling-over." 

“ You must come another afternoon, and we will finish 
our match," said Miss Yelverton. " We're all square." 

Mason swallowed his disappointment and made his 
adieu; his resentment caused him to be particularly polite, 
and he thanked his hostess formally for his pleasant after¬ 
noon. As he left the garden, he saw that they had already 
begun their game, they seemed to have forgotten his 
existence. He felt sore ; surely Mr. Everett might have 
let him off calling-over for once, and, at any, rate Miss 
Yelverton might have suggested it. 

" Selfish beggars ! " he ejaculated as he slammed the 
gate. But his annoyance didn't prevent his boasting about 
his afternoon when he got back. He mentioned incidentally 
that he had won the first set, and, let it be understood, that 
had the match been finished there was little doubt that he 
would have been the conqueror. 



{To be continued.) 
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T HE fog lifted for a moment, and the skipper of the 
s.s. “ Grimshaw " ground his teeth. It was 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and he was 
trying to run a cargo of contraband, consisting 
chiefly of dynamite, into Vladivostok for the Russians. 

A couple of hours previously, a Japanese destroyer 
had appeared on the horizon, and had raced towards him, 
signalling to him to stop. He had seen the fog-bank 
ahead, and, being every inch of him an Englishman, and 
so detesting the idea of surrender to anyone—more especially 
to yellow men—he had made for that fog-bank, had hidden 
the " Grimshaw " in it;—disregarding a couple of shells 
from his enemy, one of which turned the chief engineer's 
cabin into a mixture of matchwood and odd ironmongery, 
fortunately without hurting anybody—and had then 
changed his course eight points. 

Now, to his intense disgust, a rift in the fog had revealed 
another Japanese destroyer less than a mile away. A 
moment later, she was heading straight for his vessel. 

It was quite enough to make Captain Inche grind his 
teeth. He knew, far better than did most of his crew, 
the ways of the Japanese. They wanted prizes of war, 
but they hated the trouble of prize courts, with white 
Consuls asking awkward questions ; therefore, whenever 
possible, they put the crew out of the way, looted the 
vessel, whether she contained contraband or not, and sank 
her. 

It was very simple, and no Japanese talks about such 
matters to white men. 

“ She's got us ! It’s all up! Even if we were not 
carrying contraband, it would make no difference," Captain 
Inche growled to his chief officer. " Oh, if only we had 
one gun to plug one shell amongst those fellows ! " 

The chief shrugged his shoulders. Like his skipper, 
he had a wife and child at home, and had been risking 
his life every hour to provide for them. They would 
receive very little ; the vision of them rose before him with 
almost hideous clearness ; but,' none the less, he was 
going to die like an Englishman. 

"They’ll give no quarter, sir," he said, very quietly. 
The skipper nodded. " That is so." 

"Can’t we—can't we ? "—the chief’s voice was a little 
unsteady—" can’t we ram the bounders, sir ? ” 

Captain Inche’s fine old eyes gleamed. " Yes, you’ve 
got it. We'll sink together." 


They had been going at half speed, but now he rang 
down for " Full speed ahead ! " 

The chief engineer, who had joined them on the bridge— 
etiquette counts for little in such cases—smiled grimly. 

" Aye, Jack," he said to the skipper. " You’re doing it 
right. I'll get below, and see that my fellows die game." 

A fierce handshake with the two other men, and the old 
engineer went down the companion, to do his last spell of 
duty. 

“ I will not it do, I will not ! Shipmates ! Brother 
workers ! It is time to strike ! " The man at the wheel, 
a stout German, suddenly quitted his post, and rushed 
forward to the bridge. 

A moment later he was hanging limply over the rails, 
his blood staining the weather cloths. 

The chief officer was a good shot. Also, he was cool, 
for he gripped the wheel even as he fired. Then he thrust 
his revolver back into its holster. 

" Good man ! " the skipper grunted, then he raised his 
own revolver as the fo’c's’le hands came tumbling aft. 
They formed a typical crowd, representative of the scum 
of the continent, and of half a dozen odd American republics 
as well—in fact, the sort of crowd you will find on most 
British ships nowadays. 

" It's death," he said calmly, though in a voice which 
all could hear. " Death, for the first of you who sets foot 
on the ladder, and for the next two or three as well." 

The men halted, irresolute. There was death ahead 
too, if they did not surrender to the Japanese, but death, 
even more quickly and certainly still, if they made a rush 
for the bridge. 

It was possible the Japanese might have mercy on them ; 
but what decided them, suddenly, was the appearance, 
by the skipper’s side, of two boys, each of whom held a 
revolver. They had often seen Jack Inche and Martin 
Rolfe, the skipper’s son and nephew, practising pistol 
shooting under the superintendence of the chief officer, 
and they knew that the boys would not miss their 
marks. 

The men retreated to the forehatch, growling in gutturals. 
Then, seeing that the mate at the wheel was bearing 
straight down on the Japanese destroyer, they gave a howl 
of despair. 

" Let us clear away the boats ! " they shouted. Captain 
Inche shrugged his shoulders. Time was so short now—a 
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mere matter of seconds—and there seemed no chance of 
anyone surviving the collision. 

“ As you like,'* he said, and there was a rush to the 
falls. Then, as though the crew had ceased to count with 
him, he turned to the boys. “ I ought not to have let you 
come on this trip, lads,” he said hoarsely. ” I ought to 
have foreseen something of this kind. I'm sorry, though 
it's too late to say that now. Good-bye, Jack!'' he gripped 
his son fiercely for a moment; “ Good-bye, Martin! ” and 
after that he appeared once more to become merely the 
British shipmaster, the man who was thinking only of 
his duty. 

The foreigners who formed the crew were jabbering, 
swearing, fighting, in their anxiety to clear away the boats; 
but, up on the bridge, the four Englishmen were coolly 
awaiting death. 

The mate's grip on the wheel was steady, as though he 
had merely been entering port. Save for a certain tightening 
of the lips, no one would have thought that he was steering 
straight to disaster—to sink his own vessel and another 
one as well. 

Jack had put his hand on his cousin’s shoulder, and 
was holding him hard ; but it was the grip of clean affection, 
not of fear. Neither of them spoke. When there is so 
much to say, and so little time, it is not worth beginning. 
Everything had happened so swiftly. They had known, 
of course, that there was a risk of capture by the Japanese ; 
but, somehow, they had assumed that Captain Inche’s 
luck would hold good. Now, they saw that that luck had 
run clean out. 

From start to finish, from the moment the fog lifted 
until the final disaster, was only a question of minutes. 

The Japanese commander signalled to the ” Grimshaw ” 
that he was going to board her, and, at the same time, 
gave orders to load a 14-pounder, in case she tried to 
escape. When he saw her bearing straight down on the 
destroyer, he grinned amiably, thinking he had an easy 
prize. Not until she was within three lengths, and still 
going at full speed, did he realise that it, was not a case of 
surrender. Then, he was too late. 

He yelled to the gunner, yelled to the man at the wheel. 

The shell ripped through the saloon, hitting no one, 
and its successor was equally ineffective. The quarter¬ 
master threw the wheel over, but the chief officer of the 
” Grimshaw” was too quick for him. 

The big English vessel had four times the tonnage of her 
enemy, and, when she hit that enemy on the bow, though 
she herself received a mortal wound, she seemed simply 
to drive the other under the water. 

A score of Japanese sailors managed to get aboard the 
” Grimshaw.” Sane men would have tried to save them¬ 
selves, but the whole episode had been insanity, and, 
instead of attempting to get out the boats—the destroyer 
had disappeared and the British vessel was settling fast— 
they rushed at the ” Grimshaw's ” crew. 

Neither of the boys knew clearly what happened during 
the next few minutes. The excitement was too great for 
things to be seen clearly. Men were fighting savagely 
on the deck—yelling, cursing, shooting—and all the time 
the steamer herself was heeling rapidly and going down by 
the head. 

The next thing*which Jack Inche remembered clearly 
was that he was struggling in the water, trying to hold up 
Martin, who was bleeding profusely from a big cut on his 
head. The ” Grimshaw ” had gone—both of them must 
have been sucked down with her—and, of her crew, only 
three men remained, battling for life. Dazed though he 
was. Jack was able to notice that not a single Japanese 
had come to the surface again. 

” There’s a boat there! ” one of the others spluttered 
the words. 

Without releasing his hold of Martin, Jack turned his 
head, and saw one of the “ Grimshaw's ” lifeboats a bare 
ten yards away. She was apparently half full of water ; 
but, at any rate, she represented temporary safety, if 
only they could reach her. 

The man who had spoken was the first to clamber into 


her. He spat out some salt water, shook himself, then 
bent down to assist Jack and Martin. The latter was 
just recovering consciousness. 

As soon as he had them safe, the sailor—he was the 
boatswain, an Englishman named Bankes—gave a glance 
round, shook his head sadly, and began to look for something 
wherewith to bale out the water. 

” It’s a bad business,” he growled. ” All the rest have 
gone to Davy Jones’s locker.” 

He was quite right. There was some odd wreckage 
floating about, a quantity of oil on the surface of the water. 
but no sign of a man. Jack choked back a sob. So his 
father had gone too !. 

Still, it was no time to give way to grief. Martin's head 
was bleeding more freely than ever—really, he seemed to be 
losing a dangerous quantity of blood—whilst the boat 
itself was far from being safe. A heavy squall was driving 
down on them, and there was a distinct danger of their 
being swamped. 

Bankes, who had found a tin in one of the lockers, jerked 
his thumb in the direction of Martin. “ Tie his head up 
first,” he said, then began to bale for dear life. 

It was only a matter of seconds for Jack to rip off his 
shirt, tear a strip from the front, and bind up his cousin’s 
wound, which consisted of an ugly gash, a full two inches in 
length. Martin, who was now fairly in possession of his 
senses, winced once or twice during the process. 

” The salt water stings,” he murmured in excuse ; 
but, the moment the job was complete, he was ready to 
assist. 

” Splash the water out, if you can’t find another tin in 
the locker,” Bankes cried. ” A minute more, and the squall 
will get us. Every drop counts.” 

Wind and rain came down on them together, fiercely, 
as is the way in the China Seas. It seemed almost impos¬ 
sible that, less than an hour before, they had been in a dense 
fog, without a ripple on the water. 

Whilst it lasted, not another word was spoken. Bankes 
used his tin at what seemed an almost superhuman rate, 
whilst the boys made scoops of their hands, though it 
was very little they could accomplish in that way. 

“ It’s going to beat us,” Martin muttered, as the 
boat lurched heavily—already, a short, choppy sea had got 
up ; but, though there was despair in his voice, he did not 
relax his efforts. 

Three times during the next five minutes the water 
came over the side, in solid lumps, more than neutralising 
all their efforts. One more sea, and the boat must have 
sunk; but that “ one more ” did not come. The squall 
ceased suddenly, and, almost before they knew it, the 
sun was shining again. 

“ A close shave, sir! ” Bankes straightened himself up, 
and drew a deep breath. ” We nearly joined those other 
poor chaps ”—his voice broke a little. " A bad crowd, most 
of them ; but they were our shipmates, and my best chum 
was the sailmaker. But it's nothing to your loss, sir." 
He thrust out his hand, gripped that of Jack, then went back 
to his task of baling, as though to hide his emotion. 

In a moment Jack broke down. It was the first voyage 
he and his cousin had made as apprentices. Captain Inche 
had agreed to sign them on before he knew what a dangerous 
commission his owners had in store for him, and, ever since 
they shipped the contraband, he had been anxious and 
unhappy. Now all his doubts and fears were settled for 
ever. 

“ Buck up, old man ! ” Martin put a hand on his cousin's 
shoulder. ” He wouldn’t have liked to see you give way." 

There was a sob in his own voice as he said the words, 
but, none the less, they had the desired effect. Jack stood 
up, set his face hard, and began once more to help. He 
owed that duty to the living. 

Captain Inche had been one of those skippers who 
believe in being ready for emergencies; consequently, 
when they searched the lockers, the boys found a supply 
of provisions, biscuits, and tinned meats, whilst there were 
two beakers full of fresh water. Little was said until the 
process of baling was complete, then: 
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" Where are we going to make for, sir ? " Bankes asked. 

I’m no navigator, you know, just a plain sailorman, and 
I do not rightly know what ports there are hereabouts." 

Jack ran his fingers through his damp hair. " Well, I 
suppose the only place is Japan. If we head due south we 
snail come to the Korea Straits, and, if we're not picked up 
by some vessel, we can make Nagasaki." 

“ A bit queer, isn’t it, after running down one of their 
crack destroyers?" Martin said. 

Bankes gave a short laugh. " Dead men tell no tales, Mr. 
Rolfe," he answered. " And now we had better get the 
mast stepped." 

The squall had been followed by a light breeze from 
the westward, and they soon had the boat on her course, 
slipping through the water at her best speed. By a kind of 
unspoken consent, all three of them avoided speaking of the 
events of that day, but kept the conversation on their 
chances for the future. They arranged their turns of duty ; 
then, after a not very successful attempt to eat some food, 
Jack and Bankes lay down, leaving Martin to steer. 

It was an hour later when Martin roused the others 
suddenly. 

“ Asteamer ! " he cried. " There’s a steamer on the star¬ 
board bow ! " 


He was quite right. She was hull-down, of course, but 
her two masts and tall funnel were plainly visible. 

" Heading west." Bankes shook his head. “I doubt if they 
sight us. Still, there is a chance, if you alter the course a 
bit." 

A quarter of an hour later: "She’s jolly slow," Jack 
remarked. " She doesn't seem to have moved a bit. We 
may do it yet." 

Another half-hour, and they were certain. " Hove to, 
or broken down," Bankes declared joyfully. " She hasn’t 
shifted at all, except for the drift. They must have seen 
us now. A British ship, too, by the look of her." 

The breeze held splendidly, the boat slipping through the 
water at a fine rate. There seemed now little doubt about 
their being picked up, yet there was no signal hoisted to 
greet them. Evidently, the steamer had broken down, for 
she had not moved at all since they first sighted her. 

A strange suspicion crept into the minds of the three in the 
boat. Jack was the first to voice it, when they were within 
half a mile of the vessel. 

" Do you think there’s anyone aboard ? " he said slowly, 
" because I don't." 

Bankes frowned. " She looks all right, and all her boats 
are on the davits," he answered. " Still, it’s a rum go. 
We shall soon know." 

As they drew nearer, the suspicion seemed to become a 
certainty. Not a head appeared above the bul¬ 
warks, no smoke was issuing from anywhere. 

‘ Comstock. London,'" Martin read off her 
name. " Oh, I remember her. 
You must, too, Jack. She was 
lying in the harbour at Singapore. 
There was some talk of her also 
having contraband aboard." 

As Bankes had remarked, none 
of her boats had gone, and there 
was no ladder hanging down her 
side. He was only voicing the 
feelings of the others when he 
said : 

"It's not natural—just like a 
ghost ship. If we hadn't seen 
her in Singapore, you wouldn't 
get me nearer than this. It 
might be the old * Flying 
Dutchman ’ brought up to 
date." 

The " Comstock " was a 
modern vessel of about three 
thousand tons, apparently 
well-built and well-found in 
every way. As she lay there, 
rolling slightly in the swell, it 
looked as if it would be no 
easy task to board her ; but, 
by means of some of the rope 
belonging to the boat, Bankes 
solved that difficulty, and all 
three of them were soon 
aboard. 

If the steamer had seemed 
eerie before, she was doubly 
so now. One would have 
expected signs of disorder on 
her decks, but, instead of 
that, everything seemed to be 
in its pl^ce, as though her 
crew had simply gone below. 

" I don't like the silence." 
Jack gave a little shiver. " It 
makes you feel something is 
going to jump out at you." 

Martin tried to laugh. 
" Not much fear of that," he 
said. " I suggest we start at 
the skipper's cabin." 

They had taken their boots 
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off in the boat, and they made no sound as they went up 
the ladder ; yet each of them would have liked to hear 
some noise beyond that slight splashing made by the 
“ Comstock ” rolling. 

It was horribly weird ; and, when the door of the chief 
engineer’s cabin banged suddenly, all of them jumped. 

“ What’s that ? ” Martin’s nerves were overstrained. 
Jack gave a half-hysterical laugh. It was only a cat which 
had come running towards them, half-mad with joy at the 
sight of living creatures. 

She arched her back, purring vigorously, as she rubbed 
up against Martin’s legs. 

“ That’s a sign there's no one aboard,” Bankes said. 

In the skipper’s cabin everything was in order. His bed 
had been made ; the log-book was lying on his desk ; the 
tin case containing the ship's papers was underneath the 
desk, the lashings intact. So far as outward appearances 
went, he might have been there a few minutes before. 

" Look at the log, sir! ” It was Bankes who spoke, though 
now his voice was low and unsteady. ” See when they 
went! ** 

A minute later: “ Three days ago,” Jack answered. "It’s 
written up to noon, then.” He turned back the pages, scanning 
the entries. ” There’s nothing here that tells one anything 
—anything out of the common—noth ng to suggest why they 
went or where they went. They were making for Vladi¬ 
vostok, so I suppose they really had contraband—that’s 
all I can gather.” 

“I'd like to have a look below, sir, ” Bankes said. “I’ll 
take this though,” and he picked up a revolver which was 
lying on the table, the sole sign of warfare or danger. 
“ One chamber discharged,” he commented. 

“ What do you make of it all ? ” Jack faced his cousin. 

Martin shook his head. “I’m done, so far as theories 
go. Let’s look round the rest of the ship.” 

They met Bankes on the main deck. ” Someone was 
here less than three days ago,” he said. ” I’ve never been 
a stoker, one of the black brigade, but there’s eighty pounds 
of steam still in her boilers, and I know that wouldn't last 

so long. Of all the mysteries I have ever struck--” 

And he shook his head, leaving the sentence unfinished. 

An hour later, they were all in the chartroom again. 
Jack summed up the position. 

“ Nothing! ” he said, ” not a single clue. There’s 
none of any kind. The men’s kit is all here, the officers’ 
kit is here, and, most important of all, the ship’s papers 
are here. None of the boats are gone, and there’s no sign 
of a mutiny. It’s a hundred chances to one that she’s 
got contraband of war aboard her—she may have half a 
million pounds' worth—but why abandon her like this ? ” 

Martin shook his head. “ Ask me something easier. 
It looks like sheer lunacy. Quite apart from any cargo, 
there’s forty thousand pounds' worth of ship adrift here. 
We’ve made a haul. Jack.” 

Once more Jack turned to the log-book. ” It seems that 
the weather was fair, and that she was in company with 
her sister-ship, the ‘ Beetle,’ for several days,” he said. 

Martin looked up quickly. “ That's queer. But still, 
it doesn’t explain things. Well, the question is—What 
are we going to do ? not What did the others do ? Can 
we navigate her ? ” 

“ No, sir,” Bankes spoke emphatically. ” Three of us, 
for all watches ! We could hardly steer her, much less 
keep steam and look after the engine-room. By the way, 
sir,” he turned to Jack. ” I forgot to report that there is 
a good deal of water in her, and that her biggest sea-cock was 
open. Something has got jammed over the inlet, closing 
it. Otherwise, she would have sunk long ago. I’ve closed 
it properly now.” 

The boys exchanged glances. An open sea-cock ! 
So the departing crew had meant to sink her, after all. 

Jack rose abruptly. ” It gets more mysterious all the 
time. I don't like the feeling of it a bit, but, for the moment, 
we’re better here than in the ship’s boat. We may, of 
course, sight some vessel, and in the end we can always 
take to the boat again, with plenty of provisions.” 

No sensation could have been more strange than that 


of being aboard the big steamer without being able to make 
her go in any desired direction, and without knowing why 
they were there. Somehow, they talked in undertones, 
as though the ghosts of her vanished officers and crew were 
round them, listening. 

Bankes, who had little imagination, set to work stolidly 
to prepare a really good meal, whilst the boys remained 
in the chartroom. They had examined everything, both 
there and in the neighbouring skipper's cabin, when Martin 
happened to look out of the door. “ A cruiser ! ” he 
exclaimed. ” One of those big Russians ! She’s making for 
us full speed. We’re not going to be allowed to keep our 
prize very long. Jack.” 

There had been no colours flying on the “ Comstock,' 
but now the boys ran up the red ensign. The cruiser 
answered that she was going to send a boat aboard, and 
it was not long before a huge young Russian officer was in 
the saloon, listening with amazement to their story. 

“ We are out looking for the * Grimshaw ’ and the 
'Comstock' and the ‘Beetle,’” he said. “The ‘Grim¬ 
shaw' has gone gloriously.” He stood up and bowed. 
“ The ‘ Beetle ’ may be anywhere ; but this vessel, do you 
know she is full up with big gun ammunition ? Her 
safety means everything to us, to the garrison of Vladi¬ 
vostok. . . . Now, my captain will put a crew aboard. 
You had better come off to the cruiser. My captain will 
be anxious to hear your story.” 

A couple of stolid-looking Russian sailors were left 
aboard the “ Comstock,” and it was not long before the 
three Englishmen were on the cruiser’s quarter-deck. The 
captain received them with the elaborate courtesy of his 
race, welcoming them in French. 

Jack attempted to reply in the same language, blushing 
horribly as he did so ; but he had hardly got out lm 
opening words when he found himself flat on the deck, 
with an appalling buzzing in his ears. Everyone else was 
lying prone, whilst things seemed to be flying all round 
them. A huge mass of metal landed on the deck, only a 
couple of feet from Martin’s head. 

“ What—what is it ? ” he cried as he stumbled to his 
feet again. 

Then he knew. One glance told him. A vast cloud 
of white smoke was drifting upwards from the “ Comstock ” 
and the vessel herself, minus funnel and masts, was 
settling down rapidly. Her cargo of ammunition had 
exploded. . . . 

It was three days later, in Vladivostok, when the 
s.s. “ Beetle ” was discharging half a million pounds’ worth 
of contraband, that the boys heard the explanation. 

The skipper and crew of the “ Comstock ” were there 
also. 

“ We discovered a Japanese stowaway on board,” the 
skipper said, “and he boasted that, somehow, they had 
managed to get a couple of infernal machines amongst 
our cargo. They were set so as to explode about the 
time we made this port. My men flung him overboard 
before I could get any clue as to where the things were. 
The fellows were raging mad with fear. The ‘ Beetle ’ was 
close by, and sent her boat for us. We didn’t wait for 
anything, but opened the sea-cock, and sheered off. . . . 
I suppose I lost my nerve too,” he drew his hand across 
his forehead, “ I must have done, or I would have taken 
the ship’s papers. But no one could wait, not for a moment. 

. . . My stars ! you had a narrow escape.” 

Jack sighed, thinking of his father and the crew of the 
“ Grimshaw.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “somehow, I think I've 
had enough of blockade-running to lest me for a lifetime. 

. . . But why was there no ladder hanging down the ‘ Com¬ 
stock’s ' side ? ” 

The skipper frowned. “There was a second Jap—I have 
no idea where he had been hidden—but he appeared as 
we left, quite mad, threw the ladder over, and jumped 
in after it. That’s all,” and he tried, with trembling 
hands, to re-light his cigar. Evidently, his nerve had gone. 

Martin made a wry face. “Quite enough, sir, I should 
think,” he retorted. 
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How not to do it. 


Boxing for Boys. 

The Art of Self-Defence : How to Excel at it. 


By FRED. A. DARTNELL (“Astral”). 


I. 



HERE 
are many 
people in 
this world 


of ours who still 


hope it will not be long before this is the case. In Australia 
boxing is to be introduced into the State schools, and it is 
proposed to select ioo High School students from each 
State to receive the course, those chosen being selected by 
the educational departments of the different States. 

YOU MUST BE IN GOOD CONDITION. 


think that boxing is an evil; but they are gradually be¬ 
coming fewer, 1 am glad to say. Years ago. folk would have 
held up their hands in horror at the idea of boys being taught 
to box; but we are getting more broad-minded and less 
prejudiced in these matters nowadays. There are still 
people who go about with the idea that because a boy or 
a man knows how to box he will be a provocative sort 
of person, anxious to force quarrels on people, and too 
ready to take offence at the least thing—in other words, 
to become a bully. But this is quite a wrong impression. 

The acquirement of the science and the practice of 
boxing is one of the best things that could happen to a 
boy or any grown-up. It teaches him, above all, self- 
restraint. Not only does it benefit his health by bringing 
practically all his muscles into play, and compelling him 
to keep his body perfectly fit and well, 
but it exercises a good influence on his 
character. Men or boys who know 
how to box are not really so likely to _ ^ 

enter into a quarrel. In acquiring the ieH 

art of self-defence, as it is properly so 
called, they have learnt to subdue their 
tempers, to keep the hot blood under con- /Jk j 

trol. They have gained self-discipline ; tJk 

and a person can have no more valuable 
quality in life than that. A man who LJm|l 

is master of himself is rich indeed. 

I have just now referred to boxing \ / ^ 

as the art of self-defence: that is ly/ 

really what it is—first and foremost L'J) 

for protective and not for aggressive W 

purposes. We don’t want boys to ft 

learn boxing so that they can go and "" ^ 111 

ram their opinions down their friends’ 
throats under the threat of punching A “Sack” 

their heads, but simply that they may 
learn how to hold their own, to gain self-confidence, 
and also to become strong and healthy through the exercise 
that it gives. 

After all, the last one is the chief reason why I would 
recommend boxing for boys. It is such an interesting and 
healthy sport. You can follow it at any time of the year, 
although it is more enjoyable perhaps in the cooler months. 
It does not require a lot of apparatus or special places in 
which to practise it—like cricket, lawft-tennis, football, 
rowing, or swimming. A boy can box in a back-yard, or 
a back-room if it is raining, and it is a cheap pastime, 
available to anybody who cares to take it up. 

Boxing is essentially a British sport. There is hardly a 
town where the English language is spoken that does not 


I need scarcely tell any of my readers that to become a 
good boxer it is necessary that a boy should be in good 
condition. This is an essential to all athletic sport. You 
must be fit to do yourself justice, and a boy who wants to 
go in for boxing must have his muscles, wind, speed, and 
general health in the best condition. Of course, boys get 
such a lot of ail sorts of exercise as a rule in the ordinary 
way that it is not necessary for them to adopt any special 
form of training to get fit, as would be the case with a 
grown-up person. 

Good plain food, not too many cakes and such-like 
stuff that can be got from the tuck-shop, a sound sleep at 
night, with the window well open to admit plenty of fresh 
air, a moderate amount of exercise every day, running, 
walking, and plenty of skipping, and above all no indulgence 
in tobacco. By following out these 
ideas in the main a boy will be fit and 
\ hardy enough to take up boxing with- 

'A out any fear of being hurt through 

y f, ! //\ ' \ it. 1 have referred to tobacco because 
I it i\ \v * know that many boys are given to 
A n m \ a surreptitious indulgence in cigarette 

'1V \ smoking, which is the most harmful 

A A y V \ form of all. Smoking has an effect on 

\ \ III \ t ^ ie * lear * anc * wiud, and therefore, if 

\ \ 'Sk \ for no other reason than that he wishes 

\ \ ■jjfmmX to be as fit as he can for his sport, a 

\ \ !’!WJ boy will do well to avoid smoking, 

ta As I have already remarked, one of 

s fl the advantages of boxing is that it 

does not require any special apparatus. 
B A rope is easily obtainable for the 

purpose of skipping, which is a splendid 
exercise not only for strengthening the 
Punching-ball. legs, but for increasing one’s speed and 

improving the wind. It is not a very 
expensive item ; in fact, a couple of yards cut off an old 
clothes line would serve the purpose, if such is available. 

Light dumb-bells or Indian clubs are useful for developing 
the muscles, but they must be very light; and then, if a 
boy can afford it and wants to do the thing well, he can 
get a punching-ball to practise upon. It is not always 
convenient to have a sparring partner, and a bout with the 
punching-ball when nobody else is available fills up the 
time splendidly. Punching-balls can be had at most 
athletic out-fitters’ shops, and cost from a few shillings 
upwards, according to quality and fittings. I can strongly 
advise the use of a pear-shaped bag suspended from a 
platform, and not the ordinary ball with elastic bands, top 
and bottom. 


boast of a boxing club. Its popularity has caught on 
abroad, too, and I need not mention how our French neigh¬ 
bours have taken to it. The wonderful prowess of Georges 
Carpentier, their champion, has fired the whole nation, 
and all over France there are signs that " La Boxe ” will 
presently be as ardently followed up by the risirig genera¬ 
tion as in this country. In England, of course, boxing is 
taught at the public schools; but as yet it has not become 
part of the teaching in our elementary schools, although I 


For those who have to do the thing more economically, 
I can also recommend a very cheap substitute for the 
punching-ball. This is an old sack which may be filled 
with hay, flock, or even sawdust and hung from the ceiling 
so as to come down to the height of an imaginary rival. I 
knew one boxer who used a bag stuffed with beans, but he 
was a professional and needed something with more 
resistance. The bag of hay, provided it is closely packed, 
would be quite good enough for boys. The punching 
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should be done with a pair of old gloves and practised as 
rapidly as possible, with either hand. 

It is an excellent exercise to take a run round the houses 
first or in conjunction with the skipping. Five minutes 
at a time is quite enough of this, and it should be remembered 
1 that after all exercise has been concluded, a bath or sponge 
' down, followed by a good rub and massage afterwards, will 
be very refreshing and prevent one from getting stiff and 
catching cold. 

SOME GENERAL HINTS. 

It will be best, perhaps, before dealing 
with the more technical part of boxing, 
to pve our would-be boxer a few 
general hints as to conduct and tactics 
which may be useful. First and fore¬ 
most, I would impress on the pupil to 
V keep his eyes open when boxing. This 
/ may seem rather superfluous advice, but 
\ you will find that when you are faced 
' with an opponent who is perhaps faster 
than yourself, and he is beginning to 
worry you, there will be an almost 
irresistible tendency to shut the eyes. 

The boy who closes his eyes when box¬ 
ing is something like the simple ostrich 
who sticks his head in the sand and 
is then under the impression that he 
is safe from attack or molestation. So 
always keep your eyes open. 

Keep your mouth shut. If you have 
your mouth open and your opponent 
catches you a right-handed punch on 
the jaw the latter may be easily dislo¬ 
cated; but when the mouth is firmly 
closed, with the teeth together, the 
severity of the blow is not so badly felt. 

And, of course, with your mouth shut 
your tongue cannot be between the 
teeth—a very dangerous habit of 
boxers—as an upper cut might be 
the cause of serious injury to the tongue. 

Referring again to the eyes : never take them off your 
' opponent, not even for the purpose of deceiving him. A 
moment’s glance away may give him the chance of landing 
on your head or body. If your opponent looks away from 
you, hit him straightway ere he turns his eyes to you again. 
Avoid all cramped, artificial, and stiff positions. Don’t 
move the arms about too much in sparring, or dance about 
too much with the feet; both habits are tiring. 

Keep your hands closed, but not clenched, until you hit. 
Keep the muscles of your legs and arms as loose and easy 
as possible. By keeping them at a state of tension—that 
is, tightness—they become tired and you get slow. When 
you move your feet, lift them just high enough to clear the 
floor, but be careful never to drag them. 


Don’t go in for any fancy side-stepping or jumping; 
it is unnecessary and a waste of energy. Let your move¬ 
ments be more of a gliding nature than anything else. 
When changing your position always first move the foot 
which is nearer to the direction towards which you wish 
to move. For instance, if you want to go to the right, 
move the right foot first, and vice versd. If you act other¬ 
wise you will get your legs crossed, and there will be trouble. 

Learn all you can from your instructor and other boxers. 

You will never become so perfect that 
there is not something more to be 
picked up. Study the styles and pecu¬ 
liarities of your rivals and avoid their 
weaknesses. Always avoid a blow by 
ducking or dodging if you can, rather 
than by guarding it. Study judgment 
of distance in attack and defence so as 
not to get away more than is necessary. 

Avoid all the punishment that you 
possibly can, but don’t think you are 
going to have it all your own way. 
You must be prepared to take some of 
the kicks as well as the half-pence, and 
do so with a cheerful spirit. It is 
part of the game, you know; and a 
boy who cannot stand his gruel, as 
the saying is, should not go in for 
boxing. 

Never lose your temper if you can 
possibly help it. Always bear in 
mind that your adversary is your 
friend and not your enemy. When 
exchanging blows, hit hard and hit 
often, with the greatest goodwill to each 
other; but don’t get spiteful because 
the other fellow has thumped you on 
the nose. Remember it was your fault 
for letting him do it, and that you 
would do the same thing to him if 
you could. 

Don’t smile too much, and don’t 
talk. The one is rather irritating and 
the other uses up your wind, which is needed for 
boxing. Once at the Amateur Boxing Championships 
some years ago, I saw a pair of light-weights boxing. One 
of the competitors grinned rather sneeringly at the other, 
who remonstrated with him. " You don’t mind my 
laughing, do you ? ” was the reply of the first man, and 
immediately after this remark, his opponent caught 
him a smashing blow over the mouth. “ Now laugh 1 ” 
was the reply, and the offender was taught a lesson which 
I should think he did not readily forget. 

Remember it is very bad form to indulge in taunting 
remarks to your opponent, or in any way to endeavour 
to make him lose his temper. You must “play the 
game” always. 



Skipping Exercise. 


(To be continued.) 


SOLUTIONS TO PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS. 

(See last volume, p. 757.) 


A SEA POSER. 



ZIGZAG. 
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DIAGONALS 


TO BUILD THE PYRAMID* 


WAGES 

SHIPS 

steel 

betel 

DUCAL 



(Note. —Through a printer’s error, “Betel” [see “Diagonals” above] was described on p. 757 as an “East Indian hut." The 

last word should have been “nut.” 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


FOR CABLE BRAKES. 

S one may say, every cyclist knows the firm of 
Dover, Ltd., “ the gear-case people,” as they are 
often described, and who, as a matter of fact, are 
the manufacturers and patentees of all the “ Dover 
Originalities.” The most recent such ” originality ” takes 
the form of a flexible tubing for cable brakes, made of the 
material (impervious to oil and water) that is called by the 
name of ” Exonite.” 

This flexible tubing for covering coiled wire will not 
crack or split. It is sent out filled with vaseline, and is just 
slipped over the coiled wire of such brakes as the Bowden, 
&c. The vaseline, of course, keeps the inside wire lubri¬ 
cated and prevents rust, whilst the covering is superior 
to braiding, which wears out, and is more durable than other 
forms of cable sheathing. It is sold in 3-foot 6-inch lengths 
for gentlemen’s bicycles at the rate of 3 d. per foot black, 
4 d. green ; and in 5-foot 3-inch lengths for ladies’ bicycles 
at the same price per foot. The 
coiled wire can be inserted by hand 
quite readily, and the ” Exonite ” 
tu >ing, amply substantial in sub¬ 
stance as it is, conforms freely to 
all bends and turns that the cable is 
required to take. Truly a very 
clever production. 

FREE-WHEELING UPHILL! 

Questioning various youthful re¬ 
cruits to the pastime of motor 
cycling, concerning what was their 
most notable initial sensation, some 
of them informed me that after 
being used to free-wheel cycling on 
down grades only, it seemed especially surprising to them to 
find themselves swooping uphill w r ith feet at rest on the 
pedals. ” For a moment,” said one, ” I quite thought that 
the motor cycle had bolted with me.” What a delightful 
dream that would be for cyclists, if our cycles would only 
run away with us on up-grades ! 

ALL GAS-LAMP USERS, 

no matter what make of acetylene lamp they employ, 
should always carry with them a spare burner, costing but 
a trifle, and also an extra airtight tin of carbide (see “ Items 
of Interest ” at end). An acetylene burner should be kept 
clean by means of one of the little twopenny burner-cleaners 
that are specially sold for the purpose, or which, indeed, are 
provided as part of the equipment with some makes of lamps. 
Unless the burner is kept quite clean it will carbonise, owing 
to its becoming choked with minute particles of dust. 
When you notice that your lamp, in spite of due atten¬ 
tion, is inclined to burn wdth a yellowish flame, the burner 
should be replaced. For cycling in country districts there 
is no lamp to compare with one of the acetylene variety. 
Not only does it best enable you to make out where you 
are going, but its cheery, far-reaching illumination serves 


to impart a sense of companionship w r hen on a lonel 
rural ride. Of more importance still is the fact that th 
bright beams of an acetylene lamp are the very best safe 
guard the cyclist can adopt against the risk of being rui 
down by motor cars. 

Some cyclists there are who complain that gas lamps ar 
“ too troublesome.” In the ordinary way my own favourit 
cycle lamp is one of the paraffin kind, with cotton-woc 
packed reservoir, which, w'hile truly not at all a prodigiou 
light-giver, as a piece of mechanism is simplicity itsell 
But, for the purpose of lighting up positively dark places 
give me acetylene every time. And the great secret o 
how to use such a lamp with the minimum of trouble an< 
the maximum of light is that you should always procur 
good quality carbide (get to know the name of a repute< 
maker and invariably ask for it at the shop by such), ant 
should habitually keep your lamp quite clean. 

Good carbide should be free from dust, though fineb 
disintegrated so as to ensure a uni 
form light. It is coated by a specia 
process in order to protect it fron 
atmospheric action and economi* 
decomposition. 

BLACK BARS. 

The handlebars of “all black ’ 
or " weather-proof ” cycles ar* 
covered with celluloid. In orde: 
to impart to machines an appear 
ance somewhat less sombre, Messrs 
Bluemel, Bros., Ltd., are now hal 
covering handlebars, thus giving 
an effect as in the accompanying 
illustration. The covering can hi 
had in three different styles: plain black, or small or larg* 
check pattern black celluloid. For half* covering as showi 
the price is : plain, 2s. 6 d., check pattern 3s. 3 d. each, ant 
they can be similarly treated in olive green at the sam< 
cost. These bars are very smart in appearance and pleasan 
to hold. 

Messrs. Bluemel told me that they could return a handle 
bar sent for either half or whole covering probably the da> 
after receipt. The bar should be sent free of all brake work 
and if handles are fitted they have to be destroyed in order tc 
put on the celluloid. Most celluloid-covered bars are al 
present being whole covered, but the half-covered bar appeals 
to many w r ho desire a loophole of escape from “ all black.’ 1 
In instances where there are fixed brake lugs on the bar it is 
impossible to cover the bar more than half-way. Motoi 
cycle handlebars are being dealt w T ith in the same manner. 

IT GUARDS AGAINST GRIT. 

A little novelty that I saw at Messrs. Bluemel’s factory, 
but which I have not yet encountered in actual use, was a 
free-w'heel cover made of transparent celluloid for bicycles 
and motor cycles. Intended for the purpose of preventing 
mud and grit from entering the working parts, the cover 
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completely encloses the free wheel with the exception that 
two small slots are provided as being necessary for the 
passage of the chain. The rear half of the cover is neatly 
hinged to simplify the fitting of the cover to the cycle—an 
operation that any novice ought to be able to perform—and 
also in order to allow easy access 
for lubrication. Price is 2s. 3 d. 
for bicycles, 2 s. 6 d. for motor 
cycles. 

"FITMENT SNEAKS." 

What a number of complaints 
one hears as to various necessary 
appliances and accessories being 
stolen from bicycles 1 It would 
seem as if there are some indi¬ 
viduals who constitute this pur¬ 
loining their regular business, and 
nice little hauls they must make 
week by week—lamps, pumps, and 
tool-bags being their favourite 
booty. A police official told me 
that the offenders are themselves 
almost invariably cyclists, who don cycling attire 
purposely to aid them in their nefarious work. 

Recently, I referred to this topic when visiting some of 
the big cycling-trade establishments, and Mr. W. A. Vincent, 
Director of Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., in Holborn, made 
the rather surprising statement to me :— 

" You are quite accurate in saying that a great many 
lamps and other accessories are stolen from bicycles. We 
get many complaints, and even when sending new machines 
by rail they often arrive minus lamps and pumps.” 

Mr. Vincent then showed me this little cycle lamp-lock 
that his firm retails at the price of sixpence, a neat metal 
contrivance with key that locks the lamp firmly to the 
bracket. 

“ And why not securely lock your pump ? ” was 
suggested to me at the busy Great Eastern Street, E.C., 
hive of cycling industry that is owned by Messrs. Brown 
Bros., Ltd. The 44 Peero ” spring-locking pump-clips sold 
by that firm at sixpence a pair are here also illustrated. 
The projecting milled end of the clip screws up and forms 
a lock to retain the pump ; there is thus no opportunity for 
a thief to readily’’ and rapidly detach the pump and make 
off with it. Finished in best quality plating, the clips 
are for i£ and 1 inch tubes. 

One of the most daring cycle fitment 44 sneaks ” was 



A Cycle Lamp-lock. 


a cyclist who operated chiefly in showery weather and 
with his hands under cover of a cycling cape. He rode off 
with lamps and pumps and tool-wallets concealed beneath 
that ample garment. And when he was at last appre¬ 
hended, his cycle and his cycling cape were found to 
have been likewise stolen. 

WAR CYCLES. 

Practically every army in the world finds a use for 
military cyclists, even if in some cases it be only as scouts 
and dispatch riders. In the present European campaign 
cyclists have been employed in great numbers ; motor 
cyclists, too, have been careering headlong everywhere 
amidst the opposing armies. And, besides the cyclists 
actually with the troops, numbers of war correspondents 
and pressmen at the front have found the swift and silent 
cycle to be as invaluable as ever for the purpose of their 
important news conveying. 

Mr. Frederic Villiers, the famous war artist and corre¬ 
spondent, was the first of the daring brotherhood to put the 
bicycle to the uses of such campaigning. Many years 
ago, before he started for the momentous war in the Soudan, 
he showed me the bicycle that he had caused to be specially 
built for him to ride there, constructed by the celebrated 
firm of Humber, Ltd., and with the bottom bracket placed 
twelve inches higher than usual, so as to obviate the striking 
of the pedals upon big stones when he happened to be 
crossing the desert. 

Meeting Mr. Villiers at his West End club, just before 
he left England for the present conflict, I asked him what 

had ultimately be¬ 
come of that par¬ 
ticular war cycle. 

” You see,” was 
his reply, 44 after 
that, I acquired two 
other cycles for 
riding in two sub¬ 
sequent campaigns. 
Upon those machines 
I had so many ad¬ 
ventures and narrow 
escapes while at the 
front that I became genuinely grateful to them for carrying 
me so often safely out of danger. Returning to England, 
I had the best parts selected from each of them and built 
up to form one bicycle, and upon that machine when at 
home in Hampshire I cycle daily.” 



The “Peero” Spring-locking 
Pump-clips. 


Items of Interest 

TO CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS. 


New Hudson. — 44 What is the best bicycle at £7 ? I am 
told that the New Hudson, 3-speed, at £6 19s. 6 d. 
is very good. Will you please recommend me an 
acetylene lamp at 7s. 6<L? ”—There is no 44 best ” 
bicycle at any price ; for the sum mentioned you could 
not do better than the machine named. The Lucas 
“ Lustra,” or 44 Aceta Major,” Miller’s 44 Monarch,” or 
Brown’s 44 Pyaneer,”are first-class gas-lamps at the figure. 

Carbide Carrier. —A most convenient carbide container is 
the metal pocket-carrier with airtight cap that is made by 
The County Chemical Co., Ltd., of Birmingham. Five 
inches in length, it will take two charges of carbide, 
weighs four ounces when filled, and retails for twopence. 

Potentates Awheel. —The Shah of Persia, the Sultan of 
Morocco, the Ameer of Afghanistan, the Crown Prince 
of Japan, and Prince Duleep Singh are all possessors 
of 44 Humber ” cycles, as is also Prince Ranjitsinhji 
(the Jam of Nawanagar), formerly even better known 
as 44 Ranji,” the idol of English cricket. 


Military Cyclists. —The first employment of English* 
cyclists as potential fighting-men was in the year 
1887; for some years previously they had been 
used as scouts in Sussex. Italy was the first 
country in which military cycling was practised, 
a regular service of cyclist soldiers having been 
established at the manoeuvres of 1875, and main¬ 
tained ever since. 

Gear with Gear-case.— To ascertain the gear of a machine 
so equipped, let the pedal point directly to ground 
and mark the spot. Push machine in a straight line 
until a complete pedal revolution has been made, and 
mark the spot. Measure the distance in inches, mul¬ 
tiply by 7, and divide result by 22. 

Cold Feet. —Soles made of brown paper or corrugated 
packing-paper are warm and thin for insertion in 
cycling-shoes. Try a thin pair of socks inside cycling- 
stockings. A usual remedy is to now and again run 
for a short distance beside the machine. 
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Photography, Stamps, Coins, etc. 

By FRED W. BURGESS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T HERE are many who find a delightful hobby in photo¬ 
graphing places they see when on holidays, in snap¬ 
shotting with their camera the curiosities they come 
across in Nature, the quaint objects they meet with at 
friends’ houses, and even their chums and companions. Indoor 
photography is made so easy nowadays that the hobby can be 
practised in winter as well as summer ; and the inexpensive 
chemicals and compounds put up in such convenient form are so 
cleanly that boys 
this most attractive 
of giving annoyance 
home. 

It is disappoint- 
over exposure spoil 
wise have been a 
only safe way is to 
which the proper 
be ascertained, 
ments are not very 
should be included 
No doubt many 
have made bromide 
but have found the 
satisfactory; the reason has been, probably, because they 
wanted toning. Try “ Tabloid ” blue, green, and sepia toners, 
which are quite easy to use, and very effective. They can be 
bought from any purveyor of photo supplies. 

Some of our young friends have made beautiful pictures in 
dark caves and old buildings by using “ flashlights.” The 
“ Agfa is a handy flash-lamp, but a small box of flash powder 
answers very well and is very cheap. By the careful use of this 
powder interiors of churches and very dark corners can be taken 
quite easily. The one secret of success in amateur photography 
is to use good materials, everything of the best, even if the work 
done is restricted in consequence. 

The boy who uses his camera well is a thoughtful boy, and 
learns to think out problems of light and shade, of perspective, 
and many other things, the necessity of which a view-finder 
brings under notice. 

Another month we shall have some other wrinkles to give; in the 
meantime we advise ourjreaders to practise indoor exposures. 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 

The most popular hobby for men and boys, for King and 
peasant, is the collection of postage stamps. There was a time 
when used postage stamps were collected chiefly ; now an album 
must contain either used but lightly postmarked, or unused 
stamps in faultless condition. It may be laid down as a rule for 
guidance that with the exception of some great rarities damaged 
stamps are of little or no value. The collector gets more particular 
every year; and as fine specimens are seldom “discovered” 
the supply is not enough for the increasing number of collectors. 
The consequence is that prices are advancing steadily. Not¬ 
withstanding this there are many good stamps, old and new, 
which may yet be obtained for quite small sums. 

This is the age of the specialist, and ” B.O.P.” readers are 
advised to give up miscellaneous collections and confine them¬ 
selves to the stamps of Great Britain and her 
THE AGE Colonies, or those of some other country, preferably 
OF THE one in which there is some reasonable likelihood of 
SPECIALIST, being able to obtain a good collection. Complete¬ 
ness is the aim of the advanced collector, but that 
is rarely possible ; for new issues arrive with remarkable rapidity, 
and these require all the enterprise of even the specialist. 

It is new issues—in mint condition—that attract the beginner, 
however, and there is always the certainty of the value of unused 
sets increasing, especially the higher denominations. The high 
values of the stamps of King Edward (used and unused) have 
been increasing very fast, and collectors should be very careful how 
they exchange away what may already possess much money value. 

Now, abtfut a few new issues. There are the pictorial stamps 
of Nicaragua—an issue made in the summer, on which are the 



Togoland 

Stamp. 


may safely carry on 
hobby without fear 
to their friends at 


ing when under or 
what would other- 
good picture; the 
use a meter by 
time exposure can 
These little instru- 
expensive, and 
in every outfit. 
” B. O. P.” readers 
and gas-light prints, 
result not always 


Government buildings and the Cathedral. From Fiji, we have 
a fine new set of Georgian stamps, including a high value £i 
purple and black and red. Some of the Georgian 
SOME NEW stamps of Great Britain, is. and 55 ., have been 
ISSUES. overprinted “ Bechuanaland Protectorate/* and 
others of the Georgian issues “ Morocco Agencies.” 
No doubt many “ B.O.P.” readers have already got quite a 
number of the pleasing Nyassaland stamps—elephants, camels, 
giraffes, and zebras. A 3 d. stamp of this country, printed in 
purple on pale yellow paper, has just appeared. 

There is now a full series of Nigerian stamps, superseding the I 
separate issues which have hitherto been used. ' 

Collectors of South American issues are familiar with the 
many varieties of Brazilian stamps, and with the high values. 
The Government of Brazil has now exceeded any of its previous 
efforts, and has brought out another issue in which it includes 
some remarkably high values—a 500,000 reis, brown, and a 
1,000,000 reis, black-brown. 

The accompanying illustration, fig. 1, is a stamp of Togo¬ 
land, until recently a German colony, logoland has fallen, and 
its famous wireless station is in ruins ; over it floats the Union 
Jack ! Collectors may soon have another stamp, bearing a 
different emblem than that shown in the illustration, to place 
alongside of it in their albums. 


COIN-COLLECTING. 

“ B.O.P.” readers are familiar with coins of the realm in a 
greater or lesser degree ; they are, however, often puzzled with 
the apparent difference in size between British coins of the same 
values. The most noticeable difference among coins still 
current is that of the 1849 florin—commonly known as the 
“ graceless florin,” because of the omission of the ” D.G.” 
(Dei Gratia , “by the Grace of God”) on the obverse. It is a 
distinctly smaller coin than the more recent type of George V 
which differs in design, but not in size, from the Edward VII 
florin, in which Britannia is seen standing on a ship. It is well to 
familiarise oneself with recent coins, for they will be the “ old 
coins ” of the future, and some of our readers will outlive their 
current use. 

The present King’s title is that of “ King of All the Britains.” 
It was the late Queen Victoria who assumed the title of “ Empress 

1 PfPNns of India ” and that 
ONOUR S marked a change in the 
COINS legends on the coinage. 

Years ago, the Kings 
of England claimed the right to the 
title of King of France, and kept up 
the fiction long after they had 
ceased to own any lands in France. 
Thus the titles on. silver and gold 
coins of the Tudor sovereigns may be 
traced; that of Henry VII reads : 

“ HENRVS . DEI . GRA . REX . ANGL 
ET . FRAN . DNS . HUN.” (The trans¬ 
lation of the abbreviated Latin 
legend being “ Henry, by the Grace 
of God, King of England and France 
and Lord of Ireland.”) When 
James VI of Scotland (son of Marv 
Queen of Scots) became King of England, on the death of 
Elizabeth, the kingdom of Scotland was added to the Royal 
titles. It was not until later years that the titles were merged 
into “ King of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

There is something very interesting in reading the legends and 
mottoes on the old hammered pieces. They are mostly in Latin 
of course, but that will not deter many ” B.O.P.” collectors. A 
very simple and clearly cut motto on the five shillings of Charles I 
may be taken as a sample ; it reads “ Christo avspice regno ” 
(Ruling under the guidance of Christ). (See illustration.) The 

motto on the coins of the Commonwealth—“ God with us ”_was 

in English; but the legend on the large crown pieces was in Latin 
“ Pax qvaeritvr bello ” (Peace is sought by war), a rather 
curious sentiment, but one which has been in many men’s minds 
lately. 



l Charles I Five- 
Shilling Piece. 
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T. S. F. —(i) There are several ways of getting rid of ants in the 
garden. Where they are accessible dig out the nests, 
immerse them in boiling water, or mix gas-lime with the 
soil. Some gardeners recommend pouring a strong decoction 
of stewed elder-leaves into the nest at night. Others say, 
place a few lumps of camphor in a can of water and sprinkle 
this about the ants’ haunts. One of the most efficacious 
methods is to use mercurous chloride. Take calomel one 
part, and finely powdered sugar eleven parts ; mix well 
together, and place the compound in small heaps near the 
nest. The ants will eat the mixture and perish. Pieces of 
wool fastened round the stems of fruit-trees, at a short 
distance from the ground, will prevent ants from creeping 
up and doing damage. (2) February and March are the 
best months for replanting lily-of-the-valley. 

Tom G. 0. —I am afraid you are too ambitious. Poster-drawing 
is a very special branch of art, and without a proper know¬ 
ledge of the requirements the tyro will go far wrong. You 
mast expect to undergo a course of study and instruction 
before you can undertake this kind of work. The original 
drawing for a poster may be larger or smaller than the 
reproduction ; it can be enlarged or reduced, as desired. 

Anxious. —You need have no fear that the course of athletics 
you are following will make you thin. At the same time, as 
you are not too well developed, it will be a good plan to go 
in for dumb-bell and chest-expanding exercises. Eat plain, 
wholesome food—meat, potatoes, milk puddings, &c. 
Avoid pastries and sweets. 

Keen Cyclist. —(1) Messrs. A. W. Gamage supply the camping 
tent referred to. (2) It would depend much on the actual 
circumstances. Riding at night, a cyclist should, of course, 
dismount on his own side of the road, but he should slow 
down as much as possible before getting off, keep as near to 
the pathway as he can, and even then hold out a warning 
hand. Dismounted, the machine should be at once turned 
so that the lamp shines in the reverse direction. 

A. B. C. —There is no occasion to wear any such appliance. 
Write to Sandow and get instructions for the proper course 
of exercises which will strengthen the weak part. With 
care, patience, and diligent attention to rules it is always 
possible to develop one’s muscles, and in your case it is 
evidently muscular weakness. 

R. S. N. K. —The Lady of the Lake in Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
was Ellen Douglas, once a favourite of King James ; when 
her father fell into disgrace, she retired with him near Loch 
Katrine. The incidents which you mention are more likely 
to be legendary than true, and they may have been inventions 
of the poet. 

H. Raynor. —Get " Butterfly and Moth Collecting,” published 
by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, 
W.C., price is. 

E. Feather.—The cyclist’s whistle is sold by Messrs. A. W. 
Gamage, price 2s. 2 d. 


L. Evans. —The phrase ” In a brown study ” comes from the 
French expression, *' sombre reverie.” In French both 
” sombre ” and ** brun ” mean sad, melancholy, gloomy. 
Congreve, the dramatist (1670-1729) uses the phrase in 
" and black despair succeeds brown study.” 

An Enthusiast. —Your anagram ” moonstarers ” from ” Astro¬ 
nomers” is even better.than “no more stars,” the one given 
in our Puzzles Solutions. 

W. Renton (Brisbane). —(1) The “ B.O.P.” first made its 
appearance in October, 1879. (2) Apply to Messrs Firmin 

and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., for a cap badge of the 
17th Lancers, the ” Death or Glory Boys.” We cannot 
say w r hat the price of same will be. 

“Julius Caesar.” —R. Kearton’s books on Birds’ Eggs (published 
by Cassell & Co.) will give you all that you require. Write 
to the publishers for catalogue. 

E. —Old Boys very frequently wear their school colours, and we 
see no objection to the practice. Is there not an Old Boys’ 
Club in connection with your school ? 

A. Mariner. —Your queries have been raised and answered 
before in these columns. A boy of fourteen and a half may 
enter the Navy in any of the following capacities : boy 
shipwright (must pass examinations usual for dockyard 
apprentices) ; boy writer (preference given to those educated 
at Greenwich Hospital School) ; or ship steward’s boy 
(Greenwich training essential). Boys for the seaman or 
executive branch must be between 15? and 16f years of age. 
As regards the merchant service, you should apply to 
some good company for the conditions on which it accepts 
apprentices. 

Curious. —Many older people than you would be at a loss to 
explain the exact meaning of the word. “ Under the lee of 
the land ” signifies under the shelter of the cliffs which 
break the force of the winds. “ Lee ” comes from an Old 
English word for shelter. When you come across any word 
or phrase that you do not understand look it up at once 
in a good etymological dictionary. 

C. A. Swan.— Money was first used as a circulating medium in 
the shape of metal lumps or ingots ; the date at which coined 
money first appeared has been fixed, approximately, at the 
year 700 B.C. The birthplace of the art of coining was either 
in Greeceor in Lydia (Asia Minor). Read “ The Story of 
British Coinage ” (Newncs, is.) if you are interested in this 
subject. 

A Girl Reader. —” The Last Chantey,” by Rudyard Kipling, 
is in that author’s volume of poems, “ The Seven Seas ” 
(published by Methuen.) 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P. 4 Bouvkrie Street. 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space 
is Unuted, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

“ No man is as well known as he thinks he is,” says Caruso, 
the famous singer. " I was motoring on Long Island, New 
York, recently. My car broke down, and while the chauffeur 
was repairing it I entered a farm-house to get warm. 

” The farmer and I chatted in the kitchen before the wood- 
stove, and when he asked my name I told him modestly that it 
was Caruso. 

" At that name he threw up his hands. 

‘ Caruso ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Robinson Caruso, the great 
traveller ! Little did I ever expect to see a man like you in this 
here humble kitchen, sir ! ' ” 

* * * 

FLATTERY. 

Examining Admiral (to naval candidate) : ” Now mention 
three great admirals.” 

Candidate : ” Drake, Nelson and—I beg your pardon, Sir, 
I didn’t quite catch your name .”—(From “ Punch.") 

* * * 

NOT THE RIGHT TIMBRE. 

” Samantha, what’s that chune the orchestry’s a-playin’ 
now ? ” asked the old farmer at his first concert. 

” The programme says it’s * Chopin’,' Hiram,” said his wife. 

” Waal, mebbe 'tis, but ter me it sounds a deal more like 
saw'in’.” 

* * * 

A DANGEROUS POINT. 

He was a jolly old tar of the first water, and what he didn’t 
know about boating and boating parties wasn’t worth knowing. 
He was never at sea for an idea how to make more, or get the 
most, out of those who patronised his boat. 

One day he rowed out a party of ladies. He said ” Now, 
ladies, we’ve reached Consideration Point.” 

” How interesting ! What does it mean ? ” said one. 

"Well, mum,” said he, “between the cave and the boat 
there are rocks, and the passengers consider whether they will 
pay is. 6 d. to go safe by or else pay is. and risk being drowned.” 

So the old sailor got his eighteenpence. 

* * * 

WASTED EFFORTS. 

The recruits were going through their first course of musketry, 
and they were in charge of a full-blown second lieutenant, who 
was trying to show his authority, together with his great know¬ 
ledge of musketry. 

Sauntering up to the latest recruit he said, “ See, here, my man, 
this thing is a rifle; this is. the barrel, this is the butt, and this 
is where you put the cartridge in.” 

The recruit seemed to be taking it all in, so the officer, con¬ 


tinuing said, "You put the weapon to your shoulder ; these 
little things on the barrel are called sights ; then to fire, you pull 
this little thing, which is called the trigger. Now smarten 
yourself up, and remember what I have told you, and—by the 
way, what trade did you follow before you enlisted—a collier, 
I suppose ? ” 

" No, sir,” came the reply, " I only worked as a gunsmith at 
a small arms factory ! ” 

* * * 

REASON ENOUGH. 

" Ernie Little,” said the teacher, impatiently, " what is that 
you are playing with ? ” 

Ernie made no reply, but the class sneak was ready with 
information. 

" Please, teacher,” he said, “ it’s some string he’s got.” 

" Give it to me ! ” was the next command. So the offending 
string was passed along and thrown into the fire. 

There was no more trouble with Ernie until his turn came to 
read. Then, instead of standing up, the poor little fellow made 
no sign, except that two big tears stood in his eyes. 

" Why don’t you go on with your reading ? ” cried the teacher. 
" Please, mum,” whimpered Ernie. " I can’t stand up. 
That string you took from me kep’ my trousers up 1 ” 

♦ * * 

THE SEQUEL TO "THE FIFTH." 

A SINGLE ACROSTIC. 

By Felix Leigh. 

Atkinson’s eye is in hospital now, 

For a squib in its flight made a dash at his brow. 

The fingers of Tomkins are tied up in lint; 

Ere a cracker goes off—Tomkins needed this hint— 

Release it, and let it do bangs on its own. 

Getting out of its range when to bits it is blown. 

Unlucky was Harcourt! He " touched up ” a rocket, 

Yielding place just too late as it soared from its socket. 

From his head he has lost quite a handful of hair, 

And he doesn’t look nice with his dome partly bare. 

What’s the matter with Austin ? A whacking big " wheel ” 
Kept him busy all night by removing the peel— 

Epidermis, you know—from the back of his neck ; 

Soothing lotions were called for, and Austin’s a wreck. 

Doubtful things, home-made " bombs ! ” I’d a stunner on me — 
Arm is now in a sling, as observers can see ; 

Yet we mustn’t complain—'twas no end of a spree ! 



Old Bird:—“W ell, I alwavs knew I should hatch something out of that leather egg, 
if I only sat on it long enough!" 


Monthly Fnnny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is 

offered each month for the best short Funny Story sent 
in by a reader of the “B.O.P." The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy's Own Paper,” 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E C. and mark envelope or 
postcard • Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
R. R. Crossette, Chundikuli, Jaffna, 
Ceylon. 
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A Christmas Story. 

By TOM BEVAN. 

I. 




T HE great 
plain lay 
hidden 
under the 
winter snows. Limit¬ 
less, away to the grey 
horizon on north and 
south and east and 
west, stretched the 
dreary, frozen flat¬ 
ness ; yet that which 
was flat in the dis¬ 
tance was wave-like 
and billowy when 
one stood in the midst of it. The winds had moulded 
the white billows and made a frozen sea. 

The cold was intense; the stillness like the im¬ 
mobility of death. Lake and river were frozen with 
ten feet of black iron-like ice, binding up their waters : 
the rapids that foamed and frothed and roared in 
the summer were now a marble staircase, stilled and 
transformed by the wizard of the north. Nothing 
broke the expanse of white out on the plain ; nothing 
marred the edge of the vast sweeping curve that was 
the horizon ; neither shrub nor bush nor stunted tree 
lifted a head above the snow. Beast and man had fled from 
the awful solitude and the cruel cold ; and no bird beat its 
wings in the bitter air that carried with it the sting of 
seventy degrees of frost. 

A redness came into the south-east and broke long rifts 
in the curtain of grey ; and the rifts grew longer and 
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broader and their colour a deeper glory. Long splashes 
like blood were flung across the earth’s mantle of white, and 
the sun rose. For a few hours the huge ball moved just 
above the horizon, a rounded furnace that gave out no 
heat; then he dipped, sank, disappeared, and left the 
world to grey and white, to black and grey. It was 
night ! 

And with the night the wind awoke in the north and 
moaned. As the darkness deepened and the frost 
strengthened, the moaning became the wailing, shrieking, 
howling of the northern hurricane. No snow fell from 
the sky, but it snowed a blinding spindrift on the plain 
and the lake ; for the rushing wind picked up the powdery 
billows of white, spun them into fantastic pillars and filled 
the air with frozen particles that could stab like a million 
needles. 

With the oncoming of the dawn and the red light in the 
south-east, the wind sank back to a fitful moaning and 
finally died out in the north from whence it had come ; 
and it left the sky with a blue, like a roof of steel. Into this 
canopy rose the big sun, and as his beams shot across the 
plain they revealed, at last, something that broke the 
wearying flatness. 

In the middle of the sheeted world stood the figure of a 
tall man, his face to the newly risen sun. The gale had 
pelted him with the powdery spindrift, and then, when too 
weak and fitful to lift the snow, the wind had tried to whisk 
the white dust from his furs again ; but in the folds and 
hollows of the thick clothing the particles still lay in white 
streaks. He stood, a striped statue, in the dazzling world 
of white. Like one wearied with the battle against the 
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giants of wind and cold, he leaned forward in his snow- 
shoes, his mittened hands clasped upon the top of his 
long staff, and his chin resting on his knuckles. 

The red sun looked into his eyes, and he stared un- 
winkingly back; the red rays streamed across the snow, 
played about his face and form, and tried to warm him. 
But he moved not, and the staring eyes blinked not. In the 
blizzard and the darkness, his glazing eyes seeking the 
dawn, the lonely traveller had been frozen to death as 
he stood ! 

And for nearly a month that grim figure, hard and cold 
as Arctic rock, leaned forward in its snow-shoes and stared 
for the sunrise. Then they came for whom the freezing 
eyes had looked their last look. And they hailed him 
with a shout, not knowing in what manner he awaited 
them. 


II. 

UCK LONGTHORNE was harnessing his dogs in 
the courtyard of Fort Enterprise, on the north arm 
of Great Slave Lake. The morning was bitterly 
cold, grey, and only half lighted. The north wind 
soughed against the wooden palisade, and the big yellow 
husky who was leader of the team howled a protest 
against the fastening of the traces. 

Buck and his dogs had turned in at the Fort on the 
previous afternoon pretty done up, having done the stage 
across the lake from Fort Resolution in as bad a patch 
of weather as the old mail-carrier had ever known. But 
His Majesty’s mails and the Company’s * letters and pack¬ 
ages were matters of urgent importance; and Buck realised 
the trust imposed in him, struggling along over the slippery 
surface of the vast lake against a head wind that would 
have sent any other man to shelter in the deep woods 
on one of the numerous islands. 

The night's rest, the cosy fire, and the hot breakfast 
had not put the cold out of Buck’s bones, and the dogs 
had been so lashed and stung by the wind that he had to 
turn their faces south before they would submit to the 
traces. But Buck was not turning back on the trail just 
yet. Still farther north he had to go, but he promised 
himself a good " lie-up " at the northern end of his journey. 

The Factor of the Fort came out for a last word or two 
with the mail-carrier. 

“ Got all snug, Buck ? " he asked. 

“ Wal, you might try the buckles, Mr. McCall; seems 
to me my fingers be all thumbs this morning,” answered 
Buck. 

" You'll find it warmer, once you're off the lake ice.” 

" Don't want it colder, and that's sartin,” growled the 
old man ; " reckon the wind gets into my bones more than 
it did." 

” Oh no I " was the cheery response, "You are as tough 
as the best of us. We never expected to see you as long 
as that wind lasted ; and you needn’t go this morning, 
Buck, if you would like to wait a bit longer. Duty is duty, 
I know, but up here time is governed by weather.” 

"The worst is over,” replied Buck; "winds don’t 
last for ever any more than sunshine and rain do ; and if I 
don't start now, I’m likely to be out in the woods for 
Christmas Day. That would mean that the Fort people 
wouldn't have their letters, and I shouldn’t have their 
company. To tell ye the truth, Mr. McCall, I don't like 
a lonesome Christmas. There’s few lonelier men than me 
in some ways, but just on that one day I do like something 
better than these dogs to talk to.” 

" Very well, then, I wish you luck and a quick trip. 
I rather fancy that you are taking young Smithson and 
his wife very good news ; if so, they’ll give you a jolly good 
time for a few days.” 

Buck's whip spoke ; the dogs snarled and snapped and 
howled in their wolfish fashion, but presently they were 
out on the open plain, facing the hated wind once more. 

The snow-surface was good, and with only a light sledge 


• Hudson Bay Company. 


behind them the huskies travelled very well in spite of 
the wind. Buck went off the open trail more than once 
in order to traverse the valley and get the shelter of the 
timber, for he still felt the cold keenly. Coming to a thick 
spruce grove in the early afternoon, he decided to halt 
for a few hours and go on after moonrike—about ten o’clock. 

So he turned into the timber, took off his snow-shoes, 
cleared a space from the softer snow, throwing it up as a 
rampart against the wind. Then he lopped a few goodly 
branches for a bed, set his axe into some fallen trees and 
made up a roaring fire. Tea was made, the pemmican 
stewed, the dogs fed, and Buck curled up on his blanket 
for a warm sleep ; the huskies stretched by his side in the 
heat of the fire. 

The wind dropped considerably, and the snow came 
thick and fleecy. Buck, thoroughly worn out and his 
grizzled head on His Majesty’s mail bags, slept heavily. 
He awoke to find the air so filled with the big woolly flakes 
that no moonlight could struggle through. So he built 
up his fire anew, made his snow rampart a foot higher, 
brewed another potation of hot and sugary tea, smoked a 
meditative pipe, and waited for clearer weather. He got it 
just about midnight, and with it an intense frost—fifty 
degrees of it at least. 

Yet Buck sat and warmed himself, and presently 
stretched himself for another nap. The new snow would 
be soft and make progress slow ; but the frost would bind 
it and harden it into a firm running surface. The mail- 
carrier knew that he would gain no miles by starting too 
soon, and the moon would be in the sky even after the 
wintry sun was up. 

So Buck and his huskies started a good six hours after 
the snow had ceased ; and they had breakfasted heartily 
enough to carry them a long stage before the next halt. 
In spite of the frost the going was harder than the old man 
had expected, and there were nasty snow-pockets along 
the trail which entrapped him more than once. Then the 
wind came again from the north, blowing sullenness and 
mutiny into the dogs. For the fifth time they had stopped 
and were squatting upon their haunches howling dismally 
into the sky. 

Duty was duty with Buck, and he plied the long whip 
unsparingly. The big yellow husky showed his teeth and 
threatened to lead an attack upon his master; and the 
master sympathised a little with the leading dog, for the 
cruel cold was again beginning to bite into his own bones. 

Buck threw aside his whip in disgust. " Ye plaguy 
brutes ! ” he cried. " If ye won’t, ye won't, I suppose 1 ” 

He turned to the yellow dog. "I’ll give ye five minutes 
to get good-tempered ; after that I reckon I'll be losing my 
own." 

But neither five minutes nor twenty-five minutes 
availed; the team had " struck," and strategy was 
necessary. 

" There's more ways to the Fort than the straight trail,” 
he said, including all the dogs as audience with a sweep of 
his mittened hands, " and ye'll get no extra meals on the 
long march." 

He swung their heads round east so that the wind 
came on their flanks. A little coaxing was sufficient to 
start the dogs going, the big husky uttering a bark that had 
a note of triumph in it. 

Buck grinned. " We’re goin’ to see an old pard," he 
shouted to the dog : " Goin' to say how d'ye do to Willow 
Creek Jim. Last time we went his way, he kicked ye over 
the doorway and refused ye a bite although fish-strips 
was dangling in the smoke like leaves on the trees. He 
keeps a cold welcome for a frosty day, does Jim ; shouldn't 
be surprised if he peppered ye all with buckshot; but 'tis the 
straight trail—or the river by Jim’s shack. Ye’ve voted 
4 river '; and—snakes l—'tis going to be river." 

Buck urged the dogs forward, keeping them on the 
run. From time to time he glanced at the sky and was not 
cheered by what he saw. The weather was going to be 
bad—or rather worse than the " bad " of the past few days. 
And Willow Creek Jim was a solitary who had fled from his 
fellow men because he could find in his heart no love for 
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them. The mail-carrier was genial and owed no man a 
grudge, but he would only pass Jim's shack underpressure of 
stern necessity. 

The sledge left the plain and was on the frozen river 
with a stretch of eight miles ahead and scarcely a rock 
to meet the eye. On this trail there were no frozen rapids 
to negotiate. The tired dogs responded readily to the 

easier trail, 
and soon 
the sledge- 
runners 
were hum¬ 
ming and 
d roning 
over the 
hard sur- 


humour to meet frowns with a smile or give a cheery word 
for a vicious oath. 

Before half the eight miles were covered his steps were 
lagging badly. 

“ I shall have to put in at Jim’s/* he muttered ; then 
added wearily, " that is if I get there, and I ain't too sure 
of that, somehow.” 

The old mail-carrier could not understand himself or 
realise the weakness that was come upon him. Finding 
that trotting behind the sledge was too much for his failing 
strength, he took a seat, and was very quickly in a half- 

dozing condition. 

Late in the afternoon the dogs pulled up at Jim’s shack, 
howling dismally to attract attention. For a long time 
their cries were unheeded. Buck was beyond knocking ; 
and when at last the trapper came forth, he found the 
reins in the frozen grip of an 
unconscious man. 

He cursed the luck that brought 
the outfit to his door; but, 
wondering why Buck was off the 
nearer trail, he carried him into 
his cabin, coming back presently 
to stuff dogs and sledge into a 
freezing out-house. 


Buck was beyond knocking ; and when at last the trapper came forth, he 
found the reins in the frozen grip of an unconscious man.” 


face. The banks sheltered them from the wind, and Buck 
enjoyed the change as much as his team did. If only the 
Fort lay those eight miles ahead and not the inhospitable 
cabin of Willow Creek Jim ! 

The lonely dweller in the wilderness is, as a rule, only 
too pleased with the sight of a human face and the sound 
of a man’s voice ; hospitality is assured to him with the 
best of the larder and the warmest seat by the glowing 
stove : but the gloomy trapper of Willow Creek resented a 
visit as though it were the intrusion of some deadly enemy. 
And Buck was far from well—he acknowledged so much 
to himself as he toiled along—and consequently not in the 


III. 

WENTY-FOUR hours 
later, old Buck was 
propped up on a pile of 
caribou skins, sipping 
hot pemmican soup ; whilst Jim 
squatted on a rough stool, sucked 
a pipe, and glared at his visitor. 
There was no welcome in the 
glances that shot forth from 
beneath the bushy eyebrows—j ust 
a scowling ” Here! Drink it 
quick, and be gone I ” 

But Buck was not going quickly 
unless his destination was to be 
the shadow-land from which there 
is no return. He knew this, and 
so sought to mollify the host 
who so unwillingly entertained 
him. 

” Never meant to do this on 
you, Jim,” he said, and coughed 
a nervous apology. 

The trapper stared, but made 
no reply. “ The dogs wouldn’t 
go the straight trail, and there’s 
a reason why I must get to the 
Fort.” 

Silence fell between them for a 
few moments. 

“ Christmas letters, ye know, 
Jim.” 

The trapper spat into the stove 
to show his contempt. 

“ Young woman ill, too ; maybe 
I'm carrying a bit of news that'll 
do her more good than medicine: 
there’s medicine too—reckon she'll be wanting it.” 

Silence, save for the suck—suck—at the pipe. 

“ Never failed with the mail before,” sighed Buck 
pathetically, after a long pause. ” Time comes, I reckon, 
when we all fail: don't you think so, Jim ? ” 

Jim’s scowl grew a little blacker. Was the old fool 
throwing out a hint that he had found his failing time long 
ago ? Buck finished his soup. He felt that it was 
begrudged him, so there was but little flavour in it. He 
fumbled for his pipe and tobacco, then tried to shuffle 
towards the stove for a light. Jim roughly pushed him 
back, took out a glowing chip and held it towards him. 
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" Thank’ee, Jim I ” said the old man feebly. ” Weak as a 
week-old fawn I be. An’ I must get to the Fort; sick 
woman, ye know ; young woman, not much more than a girl. 
An* then there’s the good news, the Christmas letters. 
Reckon ye don’t take no count of Christmas, Jim ? ” 

There was no answer. It was hard work talking to a 
dumb man, and Buck gave it up and pulled at his pipe. His 
thoughts wandered to his dogs. Where were they ? Had 
they been fed ? He felt that he daren't ask. Once again 
he tried to shuffle off the rugs. 

“I f I can get to my feet, I'll just see to them four-footed 
critters,” he mumbled. 

Jim broke his exasperating silence. ” Get back, ye 
idiot 1 ” he snarled ; ” if I've fed you, I’ve fed them ; dogs 
and men is all alike to me.” 

” Thank *ee ! ” said Buck; ” knowed ye was good- 
hearted at bottom,” he added. 

Once more the trapper spat into the fire. 

“ Reckon I'll start at daybreak to-morrow ; that sick 
woman will get into my dreams to-night. Pretty she is as 
a peach; just handsome, and as winning as an angel; 
got one little baby like the little angels ye see in pictures. 
Heaven's all right if the blessed angels be like Mrs. Smithson 
an’ her baby. Blest if I don't feel as I'd like to go there 
and be rid of aches and pains ! " 

Buck relapsed into silence, and presently he dozed again. 
His pipe fell from his mouth; his chin dropped on his 
breast. He breathed heavily, and presently Jim rose up and 
laid him in a comfortable position. Then he stood over him 
for a while before going back to his stool. He threw more 
wood on the fire and made a blaze to lighten the darkness 
that had fallen upon them. Outside, the wind howled 
like a witches’ chorus. 

The old mail-carrier began to mumble in his sleep—the 
half-delirious sleep that comes upon a man sick from the 
bitter cold. He babbled about his Christmas letters, 
about the sick woman and her baby, and to shut out his 
voice Jim lay down himself and tried for forgetfulness. 

But memories had been awakened, and though—after a 
while—the trapper slept, dreams came to him also ; the 
dreams of a sister and her fair-haired child. And she was 
sick, dying out in the wilds with doctor and medicine both 
out of reach. And her husband and brother sat by her 
racked with anguish and watched the young life ebb out 
into the darkness and the moaning storm. 

• ••••• • 


Jim awakened ; sat up ; listened. The wind was nearly 
a gale. He looked out; the snow was whirling, and the 
bitter cold nipped even his strong body. The rush of 
freezing air disturbed Buck. Again he began to talk; 
and again it was of the sick woman. Jim cursed. He 
knew the young husband, and hated him because of his 
happy laughing ways. 

Buck's voice grew stronger, and there was anguish in 
his tones. The morrow was Christmas Eve. In Jim’s 
heart a fierce struggle was raging; the storm along the 
creek outside was no more terrible than the storm 
within his harsh bosom. He woke Buck up and gave him 
more food; piled on more wood, and filled the kettle with 
snow. 

Once more the old man slept, but quietly and peacefully 
this time. Jim went to his stores and dragged forth 
flour, pemmican, smoked fish, tea, salt, and sugar. 
He took a scrap of bark and a charred stick. On the 
bark he scrawled : ” Gone to the Fort. Help yourself to 
grub.” 

He went out. The wind almost beat him indoors again. 
By the light of a lantern he harnessed the dogs and threw 
them some fish. They whined and whimpered at his 
touch, shrank from him in fear, but not even the big yellow 
husky dared to disobey. He whipped them forth. They 
howled, but he whipped them into silence. 

Away through the darkness they sped ; all night they 
travelled, lashed onward by a driver that had no thought 
of sparing himself or them. A brief rest, and again they 
went forward. 

At dawn on Christmas morning they reached the Fort. 
Jim knocked at the gate, handed over the team and sledge, 
just mentioned that Buck could not come, then turned his 
back on the place and strode off on his snow-shoes. They 
halloed after him and begged him to stay, but he never so 
much as turned his head. 

Three weeks later, Buck tramped in. He had had no 
news of his team or Jim: The Fort people told him all they 
knew. The dogs were harnessed, the sledge packed with 
food, and a search-party sent forth. 

We know what they found, and where they found it. 

” Died like a man 1 ” cried Young Smithson. 

” He was a man ! ” said Buck ; ” and some of us 

have got to live on and thank God for Willow Creek 
Jim ! ” 



A Loyal Son. 

By W. J. HAWKBS, M.A. 



W HEN Lucius Manlius had been 
Dictator of the Roman state, 
Much cruel oppression Rome had seen, 
And all men’s hearts were filled 
with hate. 

In anger dire against the one, 

Who dared his office to abuse, 

For evil actions he had done 

The Tribunes in the courts accuse. 

One cause, the greatest, of their wrath 
Was that young Titus, his own son. 

He had from hearth and home thrust forth. 
And yet the boy no wrong had done. 

Though somewhat dull and slow of speech. 

No Roman had a heart more brave : 

Yet Lucius had refused to teach 
The boy, and beat him like a slave. 

Pomponius was the man they chose 
Before the court their case to state. 

And every day he sought for those 
Whose testimony might have weight. 



One night unto the Tribune came 
Young Titus, and was kindly met 
As one who, with his tale of shame, 

Men’s hearts against his sire would set. 

But when Poipponius gave command 
That all should leave them in the place 
Alone, ere he could raise his hand, 

A dagger flashed before his face. 

” Swear! ” cried the youth, *' if thou wouldst 
live, 

That never shall thy tongue impeach 
My father Lucius I Thou shalt give 

Thine oath, or lose thy power of speech ! 

" Dost think a son would stoop so low 
As e’er to see his father shamed ? 

Nay, let my sire repeat each blow ; 

By Titus he shall ne’er be blamed ! ’* 

The Tribune’s oath perforce was won ; 

Thus Titus’ sire escaped his doom, 

And lived to bless his noble son, 

And in his heart to give him room. 
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A 

Mysterious 
Disappearing Coin 
Trick that will well repay 
the trouble of making, by 
affording endless amuse* 
ment to your 
Friends. 

¥ 



I N the Extra Christmas Number for 1913, I gave particulars 
of a threepenny-bit puzzle known as “ The Brothers ” ; 
here is another one that will exercise the ingenuity of 
" B.O.P.” readers. It is another little cardboard 
erection which you may hand to your dearest friend with a 
suggestion that he shall get out and keep the little coin. If he 
wants to use a knife within the next half hour—well, he would 
never be your dearest friend. The coin is there, sure enough, 
running all over the place—you can see him here, there, and 
everywhere and he is always poking him¬ 
self half out—but to emerge fairly is just 
the one thing he will not do. 

I have been greatly tempted to hand 
it to you just like that, showing how to 
make the prison, but not how to unlock 
the door. Not that there is really any 
door to unlock this time ; for in this 
puzzle there are no moving or movable 
parts ; there is simply a way to walk out 
—the thing is to find it. 

Do you remember a delightfully creepy- 
crawly story about a prisoner who, after 
long searching, found a secret exit from his 
cell ; crept, trembling with fear and hope, 
through endless stairways and passages, 
corridors, tunnels and caverns ; here and 
again seeing a barred or inaccessible loophole ; here and again 
all but reaching the open daylight ; at last, stumbling wearily 
up steep steps to seeming freedom, only to fall fainting back in 
the same old narrow’ cell ? 

Do you remember the labyrinths of Ecbatana—the under¬ 
ground passages that branched and divided and reunited ; 
echoing ever hollowly ; the men with the faces of bulls and the 
bulls with the faces of men—statues set dow r n the never-ending 
blackness of the buried lanes ; how the failing spark of light 

show’ed the hope¬ 
less way to tired 
feet whilst slowly, 
despairingly, the 
awed and broken 
brain and will grew 
feebler ; until at 
last—a shout of joy 
to come where 
other men had been 
— and then to 
recognise the traces 
the explorers’ 
selves had left, as 
the three days’ 
circle met ? 


Well ! All that is the way your jolly little threepenny has got 
to feel. But I have decided to be generous as I am strong— 
to show you, at any rate, as a personal friend, where the way 
out is. 

Now all this gloomy mystery lies within the compass of nine 
layers of cardboard, all of them just 4^ in. long and an inch less 
in width, four of them just a trifle thicker than a new three¬ 
penny-bit, and the alternate five rather thinner. 

To tell you how to make it, I shall not do much more than 
explain and refer to the drawings, for the 
whole thing lies there. I w'arn you this 
particular puzzle cannot be made in half 
an hour, nor perhaps in less than three 
or four hours. I cannot be sure because, 
when I made mine—it is here beside me 
—there was no one to get out the draw¬ 
ings for me. I thought it out in a Tube 
train, but I did not make it there. Any¬ 
way, to finish it satisfactorily, you must 
make haste slowly. All your requirements 
are cardboard in two thicknesses, prefer¬ 
ably white, for comfort in drawing ; also 
some adhesive in a tube ; straight edge, 
compasses, pencil (shaped to a chisel edge, 
to be sure), strong sharp scissors, ditto 
knife, and, if you can get hold of them, 
some wooden curves for drawing in the lines. 

The diagrams are all reduced to save space. If you look at 
fig. 1 carefully along with figs. 2 to 8, you will see that it contains 
all of them and nothing else. Study this for a time until you 
quite believe me. Knew I w r as right ! 

You are to cut out of card each of these pieces shown in 
figs. 2 to 8, simply enlarging them to make the outside dimensions 
in. by 3$ in. The scale of increase is quite simple. Cir¬ 
cumspection is required to get them right, and constant 
comparison with 
the figure to which 
you are working. 

Draw in the lines 
carefully, using 
compasses and 
curves. Through¬ 
out there are many 
circles or parts of 
circles which I 
have lettered A or 
B : where they 
are lettered A they 
are just a trifle 
larger than a three¬ 
penny-bit — he 
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must be able to 
pass through; 
where they are 
labelled B, they are 
just too small for 
him to pass. The 
pieces correspond¬ 
ing to figs. 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 are to be of 
the thinner card ; 
figs- 3. 5. and 7 of 
the thicker. 

When you have 
them all drawn, 
cut them out to 
the lines, remem¬ 
bering that what you want to keep is always the portion 
shaded in the drawings. You will soon discover that some of 
them are in two pieces each—that is all right. It is really 
easier to make them come into more than two, as the outer 
rim becomes rather narrow and unmanageable and is more 
easily handled if cut up into lengths. Do it so if you prefer, 
remembering only, afterwards, to keep the several pieces in their 
right places. 

The reason why I have included fig. No. 1 is to give a check 
for all the others, by showing the different layers laid on top 
of one another in their correct 
positions. If you had no means 
of comparing the seven drawings 
it is seven times seven to one 
times one that they would have 
seven thousand and one different 
ideas as to the locality of the 
cardinal points. 

There are now seven layers ready 
in front of us ; the last two—I 
promised nine—are both to be 
obtained from fig. 9, which one 
has to admit does look rather like 
an octopus with measles. The 
eighth, of the thicker card, is to be 
just like fig. 9 without any of the 
round spots ; the ninth, of thinner 
card, is to be the square of card 
with the spots and nothing else. 

Having at last obtained posses¬ 
sion of your nine slices of labyrinth 
proceed to stick them together. Do this first in pairs, thus—fig. 3 
on fig. 4, fig. 5 on fig. 6, fig. 7 on fig. 8, and the octopus on top 
of his measles. Each of the ones that is to be mounted on 
another is made up of two (or more) pieces, and in setting them 
you must arrange them nicely to correspond with the drawings, 
remembering that the little passages or channels that are formed 
are to become tunnels, which the coin must be able to wander 
easily through. Have him there as a gauge while you are laying 
them on ; also, after they are set try him carefully through each 
place, easing with a knife if he be inclined to find it a squeeze. 

But not much of 
that ought to be 
needed. 

When, and only 
when, this is 
thoroughly well 
done so that there 
is no fear of his 
sticking in a stile 
later on, you may 
stick these four 
double layers on 
t )p of one another 
—first the two of 
fig. 9, the creature 
uppermost; on 


them fig. 8 carrying 
fig. 7, and so on 
backwards ; on top 
of all fig. 2 closing 
the whole thing. 

Your labyrinth is 
** labbed.” 

The first thing 
to notice about it 
is that one hole 
goes right through 
—you can pass the 
coin from front to 
back. As there is 
no other hole big 
enough the en¬ 
trance must be here. On the left hand side, half through 
this hole, is a slot w'hcre he can be pushed in—give him a 
shake and he is running all over the place. This slot is in fact 
between the jaws and the tail of the apparently self consuming 
serpent in the centre of fig. 5. Now that he is in, you will find 
three lanes or galleries all round the front where he slips along, 
passing from one to other at different corners, several times 
poking his nose into the exit shaft, now running in and out again 
at the central well or pit, then through to the other side, where 
again he appears and disappears. I leave him to show the full 
range of his hiding-places. The 
two most remote are those—no ! 
I will leave them to him. 

Now to get him out. I have— 
once—known him shaken out. It 
w'as a pure fluke and not repeat- 
able. By the correct road he 
takes a maximum of ten seconds. 
Suppose now he is somewhere 
round at the back. Bring him to 
the front by one or other of the 
tw'O w'ays available—say, by the 
top left-hand corner route. Now' 
he is in the galleries. Bring him 
to the lowest gallery by going in 
and out of the w'ell or either of the 
other ways. Bring him to the 
right-hand bottom door through 
to the back, holding this corner 
dow'nw’ards. Tap, to make sure he 
comes through this door. 

From this point I have marked his track in numbers through 
the different layers. Next, sharply tilt up this corner so that the 
left top comer comes down. This is the only w’ay to send him 
along the track. Now he is at No. 4 (fig. 9). Holding the 
puzzle face downwards tap till he falls through Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 
7 and rests at No. 8 (fig. 5). Holding the puzzle edgeways 
with the bottom edge dowm, turn it slowfly round “ reverse- 
clock-handwards ” so that he can roll through Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 into the way out. In so rolling, he has crossed over 
the central well half-way up, holding on only by an eighth of 
an inch of card 
on each side, and 
thus being steered 
into the final 
passage, which he 
could never have 
found w’ithout 
being carefully 
brought round to 
it as described. 

After a few trials 
you can do it surely 
and quickly. See 
if that friend of 
yours can ; mine 
cannot 1 





Fig. 6. 
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In the Power of 
the Pygmies. 

A Tale of the Great African Forest. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “The Fire Gods,” “The Race Round the World," “The Lo*t 
Column," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LEOPARD GOD. 


HEY stood motionless, listen¬ 
ing ; straining their eyes in 
the direction of the mountain. 
No one ventured to speak, 
each thinking that at any 
moment they might hear a 
second shot. 

The scene that lay before 
them was typical of the 
Central African wilderness. 
On every side, as far as the 
eye could reach, the forest ex¬ 
tended—spread upon the face 
of the earth like a mighty and luxurious carpet. The tree- 
tops presented every possible shade of green, from deep olive 
to light pea-green. The mountain, which was called 
the " Witch's Head," was the sole object that relieved 
the monotony of the view. Its grey, sombre slopes were 
already bathed in the mists of evening, through which the 
rugged outline of the western slope looked more like a 
human face, more sinister and weird, than ever. It was 
as if yonder stood a giant on guard, watching over the 
eternal forest, as Minos guarded the gates of the lower 
world. In the west, the sun was setting in a great glow 
like that of a charcoal furnace. It was Lord Lyndale 
who was the first to speak. 

“ Who was it ? " he asked, turning to Crouch, who was 
the guiding spirit of the expedition, upon whose judgment 
and experience the others were only too willing to reply. 

Crouch shrugged his shoulders, and then tugged at the 
small tuft of hair which grew beneath his lip. 

" There're no savages hereabouts with firearms," he 
made answer. " Between this place and the mountain 
should lie the river—the Ihuru. On both banks, scattered 
at wide intervals, are villages, and the people that live 
there are cannibals—to a man. In various parts of the forest 
are colonies of pygmies ; but neither the cannibals nor 
the Batwa are possessed of firearms." 

" They may have picked up an old rifle," suggested 
Kingston, " in some Arab settlement." 

“ And where would they find ammunition ? " demanded 
Crouch. 

There was a pause, during which the sun went down. Day 
changed to night as at a stroke. It was as if a lamp had 
been blown out. 

There is no twilight in the tropics. A blazing sun 
marches in a white-hot sky throughout twelve hours of 
daylight. When it draws near to the horizon, it seems 
to hesitate a moment; and then, on a sudden, it dives— 
and is gone. 

" Do you mean," said Lyndale, " that it was Edward 
Harden who fired that shot ? " 

" Who else ? " said Crouch. 

" Then, he is near at hand ! ” 

Crouch shook his head. 


" We’re many miles from the mountain. The wind is 
from the south, and the shot sounded nearer than it was. 
We’ll have to cut our way through the thickest part of the 
forest. And there's the river to cross : in fact, I’m not 
sure there are not two rivers between here and the moun¬ 
tains. Also, we shall have to reckon with the savages—the 
cannibals and the pygmies. Our adventures have not 
yet begun." 

Guy Kingston took a compass-bearing of the mountain; 
it lay almost due south of the hill upon which they 
stood, and is marked as Hope Hill upon the map. In 
the darkness of the forest it is very necessary to guide one’s 
march by the magnetic compass. There are weeks at a 
time when one does not see the sun, and the starlight is 
completely shut out. There are no paths but the tracks 
of animals, and these lead in all directions, though as a 
general rule to and away from water. Without a compass 
an expedition would assuredly be lost ; explorers would 
journey for days, to find themselves at the place from 
which they staited. 

They camped that night at the foot of Hope Hill. When 
they were seated around the fire, Crouch, by means of signs, 
questioned Wambani as to the shot they had heard in the 
direction of the mountain. 

The dwarf knew nothing ; he bowed his head in a doleful 
manner, signifying that he was unable to offer any explana¬ 
tion. Now that he was in his own country, they saw 
something of the true nature of the pygmy; he was 
cunning as a wild animal; his small, bead-like eyes were 
never still, but darted quickly from side to side, as if he 
was continually seeking for some loophole of escape. 
At night, one of the three Europeans always remained on 
guard while the others slept. The pygmy seldom closed his 
eyes. When he did so, he slept like a dog ; one moment he 
was dreaming, mumbling in his own strange language in his 
sleep ; and the next, at some movement in the forest, he 
was sitting upright, watchful and alert. 

They were now come to that part of the forest which they 
could not hope to penetrate without the pygmy’s help. 
They were therefore obliged to take every precaution that 
the little savage did not escape. They kept him at the 
end of a rope, like a dog on a leash. Crouch had given 
orders that the prisoner was not to be let out of the sight of, 
at least, one of his captors for a single instant. And 
Crouch knew what he was doing. 

The three Bongos despised the dwarf, whom they looked 
upon as little better than a species of monkey. They 
laughed at Crouch whenever he tried to draw Wambani 
into conversation. They said it was useless to speak to the 
pygmy, because, in the first place, it would be impossible to 
understand him, and in the second, even if his words were 
intelligible, he would certainly not tell the truth. Crouch, 
however, believed in his own methods. He succeeded in 
making it quite clear to Wambani that if he guided them 
treacherously, or schemed to lead them to destruction. 
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he would pay for it with his life. Wambani understood 
the meaning of a rifle, and promised definitely to take them 
to the Ihuru River. 

The following morning they continued their journey. At 
first the bush was so thick that they were obliged to cut a 
way for themselves with bill-hooks and axes ; but, about 
midday, they struck an elephant track which led more or 
less to the south, the direction in which they desired 
to go. 

They followed the elephant track for many miles ; and 
then, since it turned back to the north, they struck into the 
jungle once again. They camped that night at a place 
where there was a large plantain grove. Jupiter had a 
novel manner of cooking the bananas ; he would beat them 
out flat like pancakes, and then roast them before the fire. 
Mingled with a little boiled rice, this dish was not unpleasant, 
and was, indeed, welcome after the bitter manioc on which 
they had been obliged to subsist for days. 

At the camp-fire Lord Lyndale was the life and soul of 
the party. He was always in the best of spirits, and very 
soon picked up a sufficient knowledge of the Bongo language 
to converse with the three natives. From the very start 
he was confident that they would succeed in the object of 
their quest, that Edward Harden would be found alive 
and rescued. For all that, he was rapidly falling ill, though 
never once did he complain. He suffered continually from 
a species of jaundice, due to a diet of manioc. 

Crouch, also, who at one time or another during his life 
had fallen a victim to almost every one of the scourges 
of the Dark Continent, from yellow fever to poisoned arrows, 
was repeatedly attacked by a low, remittent fever. King¬ 
ston alone remained in the best of health. Even the 
grassland natives, cut off as they were from the sunlight, 
lost vitality and their naturally high animal spirits. Pluto 
—the merriest of the three—was the only one who had the 
heart to laugh aloud. 

He and Lyndale were the optimists of the party; 
and one night, when they had journeyed for five days 
after they had heard the shot, when these two were chaffing 
one another at the camp-fire, an arrow flew out of the dark¬ 
ness of the forest, and, scattering the glowing embers of 
the fire, buried its head in the ground. 

Crouch snatched it up, and looked at it. The shaft 
of the arrow was wet, as if it had been dipped in some kind 
of liquid. 

“ Poisoned ! ” he exclaimed, and shot a glance at Wam- 
bani. 

At that moment a malicious smile spread itself upon 
the pygmy’s features. The little creature looked unutter¬ 
ably evil. Crouch, drawing his revolver from its holster, 
fired five shots in quick succession into the thicket, and then 
stood listening, with a hand raised to an ear. 

They could hear nothing. All was silence. It was as 
if the arrow had descended from the skies. 

“ Are they there ? " cried Lyndale, whose rifle was ready 
in his hand. 

“ No,” said Crouch. ” They’ve gone. They’re quick 
as weasels.” 

“ Who was it, do you think ? ” asked Kingston. 

” Pygmies ! ” said Crouch. ” Wambani's brothers ! 
They’ve struck our trail, at last.” 

That night, when Guy Kingston kept the middle watch, 
he was perfectly certain he saw dark figures moving in 
shadows, on either side of their camp. It was a situation 
that would have tried the nerves of any man. It was as 
if they were surrounded by phantoms ; for, at such times 
when the wind was still, never a sound disturbed the silence 
of the woods. 

As soon as daylight came, or that semi-darkness which 
takes the place of daylight in the forest, they carefully 
examined the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of their camp. They were in a hollow where the tall 
trees grew in a kind of peaty soil which was covered by a 
rich spongy m °ss. 

Upon -this moss were hundreds of little foot-marks. 
There c 0t *ld be no doubt that during the night the woods 
held alive with a colony of pygmies, whose sharp 


eyes, accustomed to the darkness, had watched then 
sleeping around the fire. 

“ There's trouble ahead,” said Crouch. 

That day he reorganised the order of march. 
himself went first, followed by Kingston who had charge 
of the dwarf. Then came the three Bongos, bearing t:lx< 
loads, and the rear was brought up by I.vndale, a rifle ix: 
his hand and two revolvers ready loaded in his holsters. 

Once again they struck the elephant track, and follow<?c: 
this to the south. Presently, Crouch stopped dead, and 
held up a hand, signalling to the others to halt. 

Kingston peered into the thickets on either side of tlic 
track. He could neither see nor hear anything suspicion 

"There's danger in front,” said Crouch, “as sure 
death.” 

The path sped on in semi-darkness; it was like ttic 
“ run” of a mole. It was as if the great trunks of trees 
formed solid walls, between which was the narrow traclv. 
Overhead, the interlaced and tangled branches formed 
a kind of roof-way. The lower branches of the trees had 
been tom off by the elephants, whose custom it is to destroy 
wantonly all that comes in their way. 

“ I can see nothing,” said Kingston in a whisper. 

“You can see nothing,” said Crouch, “ because you do 
not know where to look. Here ! I’ll show you.” 

At that, he went down upon hands and l^nees, and began 
to brush the dead leaves from the ground. 

Then was made apparent at once the cunning and 
the cruelty of the pygmies. The track was thickly strewn 
with leaves, lying as if they had fallen in a natural manner. 
But, underneath these leaves, at intervals a few feet apart, 
little stakes had been driven into the ground, so that in 
each case a sharp point, about an inch in length, was 
hidden by the leaves. These pointed stakes were poisoned. 
They were so sharp, and the wood so hard, that they could 
penetrate deep into a bare foot. 

Crouch had now either to leave the elephant track and 
take to the thickets, where they would have to use their 
bill-hooks, or to set to work removing the poisoned stakes, 
one by one. He decided that the latter method was the 
quicker mode of progression. But he warned the three 
Bongos, who went barefooted, to be careful where they 
stepped. 

After this, night by night, the pygmies surrounded their 
camp. The explorers could seldom hear them, for the 
little people were silent as mice; neither could it be said 
that they ever saw them, for the forest was black as Erebus. 
For all that, there was never any doubt that the pygmies 
were always there. 

Though the dwarfs were silent, they were never idle. 
Every morning the bivouac was surrounded by a veritable 
stubble-field of poisoned stakes, so that many hours of 
the day would be wasted removing these deadly obstacles. 

In the heart of Africa there are but two methods of 
settling a dispute: the one is a palaver, and the other is 
a fight. The palaver is in the nature of an armistice, a 
suspension of hostilities, and even many of the most savage 
races know how to respect a truce. Since the pygmies, 
fearing the firearms of the Europeans, refused to offer 
battle, Crouch resolved to try the effect of a palaver. 

One night, not without difficulty, he succeeded in making 
Wambani understand what he wanted to do ; and, after a 
good deal of hesitation, the dwarf gave a peculiar cry, 
rather like the bark of a hyena, and then called out aloud 
in the Batwa language. 

The camp-fire was burning brightly. The members of 
the expedition took up a position, back to back, a little 
way from the blaze. 

Presently, scores of little forms appeared from out of the 
jungle. They came as if by magic from all quarters at 
once. They were armed with bows and arrows, and a few 
with spears. They all resembled Wambani, though some 
were even smaller and uglier. There were a few women in 
the party, and these also were armed. 

The pygmies trade with the cannibals of the Aruwimi: 
and it was in the language of one of these races that Crouch 
ventured to speak. It so happened that the chief of the 
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“ It is the colour of the sky,” said he. 

” Right!” said Crouch. “ It’s blue.” 

Then he clapped a hand to the eye in question, and 
took it away again. 

“ What colour now ? ” he asked. 

The chief sprang backward with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“ It is the colour of the trees,” said he. 

” Seems fair! ” said Crouch. “ It’s green.” 

Ag«.in his hand flew to his eye. 

” What colour now ? ” he shrieked, wildly excited in his 
manner. 

It was as if the dwarf had been suddenly touched with a 
red-hot poker. Every muscle in his body appeared to 
jump. His little eyes grew rounder, and seemed in danger 
of springing from his head. 

“ It is the colour of the mud-banks on the Ihuru,” he 
replied. 

“Right!” Crouch cried ; ” it's brown. What colour 

now, you misbelieving little heathen ? ” 

” Red ! ” exclaimed the pygmy. And before Crouch 
could stop him, he had fled 
back to his companions, to 
one of whom he clung as if 
for protection, trembling from 
head to foot. 

Crouch, giving the chief 
time to tell his followers of 
what he had seen, returned to 
his valise, and put his glass 
eyes back into their case. 
Then he walked up to the 
pygmy chieftain, and spoke in 
the language of the cannibals. 

You have seen yourself,” 
said he, " that I am a man of 
many eyes. I am known as 
the White Wizard, from the 
Great Lakes towards the rising 
sun to the great river that 
flows into the night. If you 
and your people remain my 
friends, it will be well for all; 
if you declare yourselves 
my enemies, witchcraft will 
not spare you. Come, speak 
the truth, and have done 
with it! Where is the white 
man who journeyed in the 
forest many moons ago ? ” 
But Crouch was not the 
only one to dictate terms, in 
spite of the witchcraft of his 
multi-coloured eyes. Indeed, 
the pygmies were in a better 
position to do so. Though 
the chieftain was certainly 
impressed, and not a little 
alarmed, by Crouch’s demon¬ 
stration of magic, he was in no 
mind to show his hand. With 
all the cunning of his race, 
he stated definitely that he 
would tell nothing until Wam- 
bani had been set at liberty, 
and this Crouch flatly refused 
to do. Thereupon, the chief 
asked leave to speak with 
Wambani in his own lan¬ 
guage ; and this, after some 
discussion, was permitted, 
provided the other pygmies 
did not approach too near 
the captive. 

“Presently, 'scores ofdittle forms-appeared from out of the jungle. . • • '.They were Wambani and the chief 

armed with bows and arrows, and a few with spears/’ ( See pagfj 2.) spoke together for several 


pygmies understood this tongue, and it was he who 
answered. 

He said that he and his companions could not believe 
that Crouch and his party meant the pygmies no harm. 
He vowed he knew nothing of Edward Harden. He had 
never heard of a white man in the forest, since Stanley 
passed through to the north. 

Crouch, who saw that the chief lied, resolved to play a 
trick upon him which he had practised with some success 
many times in the past. 

“Gather round!” said he. And the pygmies, still 
suspicious, drew closer to the fire. As for Crouch, he 
went to his valise, where he took out his small mahogany 
case, which was filled with glass eyes of all sorts and des¬ 
criptions. Keeping his back to the pygmies, so that they 
could not see what he was doing, he turned the glass eyes 
out of the case into the hollow of his hand, and thrust them 
into the pocket of his coat as if they were so many marbles. 

“ Now! ” said he to the pygmy chieftain, pointing to his 
right eye, ** What colour is that ? ” 

The chief examined the eye in the firelight. 
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minutes. When their talk was ended, the latter turned 
to Crouch. 

" It is agreed,” said he, shaking his head—“ it is agreed 
Wambani shall guide you to the mountain where lives the 
Leopard God, provided you promise to set him free at the 
journey’s end." 

" The Leopard God l ” cried Crouch. 

” Yes,” said the pygmy chief, “ the Leopard God ! ” He 
would vouchsafe no further explanation. 

Soon after that, the pygmies retired in a body—vanishing 
into the night; and immediately afterwards, Pluto drew 
near to Crouch. 

” Master! ” said he, ” did you understand what the 
Batwa said when he spoke to Wambani ? ” 


” I can’t say I di*d,” said Crouch. ” The pygmy lingo is 
like no other language on earth.” 

“ I also was unable to understand,” replied the native. 
” But I am sure of this, they mean treachery ; they will 
lead us into a trap.” 

Crouch’s eyes were fixed upon the glowing embers of the 
fire. 

" I think so, too,” said he. ” But, Pluto, you may lay 
your assegai to a dead parrot, we'll be ready when the 
time comes.” 

The native grinned, his white teeth showing between his 
great protruding lips. Then he picked up the assegai 
in question, and, with a loud war-cry, hurled the blade deep 
into the trunk of a tree, where it quivered like a living thing. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AMBUSH RAPIDS. 


HE following morning, guided 
by Wambani, they set out 
upon their march to the 
Ihuru. Crouch went first, 
as before, keeping a sharp 
look-out; but, this day and 
the next, the prisoner was 
guarded by Lord Lyndale, 
whilst Guy Kingston brought 
up the rear. 

For the first time for 
several days, their path was 
not beset by poisoned stakes. Though they were glad enough 
of this, since they could make the better progress, they were 
not inclined to regard it as proof that the pygmies bore 
them no ill will : indeed, Crouch enjoined each member 
of the party to be ready to fire at a moment’s notice. ' There 
was no knowing what dangers lay ahead. 

The little wizened sea-captain had had former experience 
of the cunning and treachery of the pygmies. This was 
not the first time in his life he had penetrated into these 
benighted regions. On many an expedition, when Edward 
Harden had been his companion, he had journeyed across 
the Dark Continent; and they now reaped the benefit of 
his experience. He said he regarded the pygmy as the 
most formidable foe with whom they were likely to come 
into contact. 

” A cannibal,” said he, “ will charge like a tiger ; and if 
you’ve a good rifle and a steady hand, it’s ‘ good-bye ' to 
somebody as soon as ever you slip a cartridge into the 
breech. But a pygmy’s up to every trick there is ; one 
moment he’ll pretend to be your friend, and the next he’ll 
put a poisoned arrow through your lungs. Look at that 
varmint ! ” he cried, pointing at Wambani. ” I wouldn’t 
trust him farther than a hippo could jump, or a crocodile 
walk upon a tight-rope.” 

Another topic they discussed frequently during the march 
was the reference that the pygmy chieftain had made to the 
M Leopard God.” Who, or what, was the ” Leopard God,” 
they were not able to think. 

Practically nothing is known concerning the religious 
rites and superstitions of the pygmies. For centuries this 
race of small barbarians has lived apart from the rest of 
the world. Buried in the darkness of the forest, never 
issuing forth upon the grassland to the east, or the desert 
to the north, and seldom appearing on the banks of the 
larger rivers, they have remained since prehistoric times 
cut off from all intercourse with their fellow men. 

According to Jupiter, the most versatile of the three 
Bongos, the pygmies believed that all the world was 
forest; and the presiding deity of this forest, who ordered 
night and day, who controlled the rain, the lightning and 
the thunder, was the mountain which was known as the 
Witch’s Head. The striking resemblance of the western 
slope of the mountain to a human face, had, no doubt, done 
much to promote this superstition. At all events, not only 


by the pygmies, but also by the cannibals, was the mountain 
regarded as sacred—the Olympus of this inhospitable region, 
at once a deity itself and the home of smaller gods, of 
which apparently the ” Leopard God ” was one. 

Early on the afternoon of the second day they came 
within sound of running water. As they advanced, the noise 
grew louder, until, at last, there arose about their ears a 
continous roar that carried far in the forest. 

In an hour’s time they came upon the northern bank 
of the Ihuru. Of this river—a northern branch of the 
Aruwimi, one of the greatest tributaries of the Congo— 
little or nothing is known. Its valley crosses the route 
that Stanley followed on his famous expedition to the 
relief of Emin Pasha. But that was many years ago ; 
and since then, the footsteps of few Europeans have 
followed in those of the great explorer. Edward Harden 
had made the journey on five ssparate occasions, each time 
accompanied by Captain Crouch ; and these two men 
probably knew more of the district than any living soul. 

Their knowledge, however, was confined to the simplest 
geographical facts. For instance, they knew that this 
part of the river was not navigable, and never would be. 
They knew also that it was necessary to travel down-stream 
a matter of several hundred miles, before one struck the 
remoter outposts of civilisation—some lonely trading 
factory or a missionary station on the broader reaches 
of the Aruwimi. 

The Ihuru rises in the mountains near the southern 
extremity of the Albert Nyanza, and flows almost due 
west to the Congo. Its length, before it joins the larger 
stream, is about a hundred and twenty miles ; that is to 
say, it is about as long as the Thames. Crouch knew the 
Aruwimi or the middle Congo well enough ; he had shot 
big game to the west of the Panga Falls ; but, though he 
had journeyed into the Unknown so far south as the Ozo 
Lake, he was more or less a stranger to the country that 
surrounded the Witch’s Head. 

From the river bank they could see the summit of the 
mountain, rising above the tree-tops. Though they had 
journeyed for days, it still seemed very far away. Indeed, 
it appeared but little nearer than it did the evening on 
which they had first seen it, from the top of Hope Hill 
to the north. 

In any case, if they were to reach the mountain, they 
would have to cross the river ; and this did not seem easy 
to accomplish. The stream was about three hundred 
yards across ; and between the banks the coffee-coloured 
water rushed forward with alarming velocity. In mid¬ 
stream were several black and ugly-looking rocks, upon 
which the water lashed itself into foam, the white spray 
flying on the wind. When the party was gathered on the 
river bank, Crouch turned to the dwarf. 

" What now ? " he asked. 

Wambani pointed to the other side. 

” That’s right enough,” said Crouch ; ” but, does the 

little heathen take us for fish ? ” 
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Wambani signified that they must'cross in a canoe, by 
imitating the movements of a man who paddles. 

" A canoe 1 ” cried Crouch. " And where are we to find 
one ? ” 

The dwarf pointed to a clump of thickets near at hand 
that overhung the water. Kingston examined the place, 
and suddenly gave vent to a loud exclamation of surprise. 

44 Here’s a canoe ! ” he cried. “ And a fine one, too.'* 

This was, indeed, the truth. The canoe was made 
fast by a rope of fibre to a branch of a neighbouring tree. 
Kingston, finding it impossible to untie the knot, cut the 
rope, and towed the canoe along the bank to the place 
where the three Bongos had put down their loads upon the 
ground. 

“ How did it get here ? ” 
asked Lyndale, who—it will 
be remembered—had charge 
of the dwarf. 

Crouch shrugged his 
shoulders. “ I expect,” said 
he, 44 the pygmies borrowed 
it from one of the native 
villages down stream.” 

44 And brought it here for 
us ? ” asked Lyndale. 

44 There’s a proverb, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Crouch, 44 that 
tells you not to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth. But that 
doesn’t apply to gifts that 
come from the pygmies. The 
chief may hold to his word, 
but the chances are that he 
won’t. I mean to see that 
the canoe’s all right before 
we trust our lives in it.” 

Crouch, with the assistance 
of two of the natives, dragged 
the canoe high and dry, and 
examined it with care. It 
was when he w*as engaged 
upon this that he stopped 
suddenly, looking up like a 
man alarmed, and carrying 
a finger to his mouth. In 
an attitude suggestive of the 
alertness of a cat that 
watches a mouse, with one 
hand upon the handle of 
his revolver, he never moved 
for as long as a minute, but 
appeared to be listening for a 
repetition of some sound that 
he had heard in the forest. 

44 Did you hear anything ? ” 
he asked, after a while. 

They all shook their heads. 

44 I’m not so sure,” said he. 

At that, lying down, he 
placed an ear to the ground. 

44 I’m not so sure,” he repeated, rising slowly to his feet. 

44 I thought I heard someone moving, near at hand.” 

For some moments they remained undecided. The 
forest was as silent as the grave. Their objective was the 
Witch’s H?ad ; and the mountain was plainly on the 
other side of the river. Therefore, unless they retraced 
their steps to the Mountains of the Setting Sun, which 
would mean a journey of several weeks, they would have to 
cross the Ihuru. 44 And why not here ? ” said Crouch, 
with his eyes fixed upon the forest on the other side of the 
stream. 

44 Can we manage it ? ” asked Lyndale. 44 The current’s 
pretty swift.” 

44 There’re four paddles in the canoe,” said Crouch ; 

" and I’ll lay a bottle of pickles to a monkey-nut, there’s 
not a white man between here and Banana Point who can 
handle a paddle better than I. And these Bongos spend 


much of their time on the water. They’re the best fisher¬ 
men in the whole of the continent. It’s not the current 
that troubles me, there’s something suspicious about the 
whole affair.” 

Guy Kingston smiled. 44 We w*ait for orders,” said he. 

44 Then, all hands aboard ! ’’ said Crouch. 44 Load her aft. 
The more her bows are out of the water, the easier it will 
be to cross.” 

They had piled their ammunition and supplies in the 
stern of the canoe, and Crouch himself had gone to the 
bows, when, on a sudden, Lord Lyndale let out a shout. 
Quick as a panther. Crouch sprang ashore, but too late to 
avert calamity. 

Wambani, w’ho all that afternoon had appeared 
unusually docile, had made a sudden dive between 
his captor’s legs. Lyndale was in the act of getting 
into the canoe ; and the quick, unexpected 
movement of the dwarf all but threw him off 
his feet. To prevent himself from falling, he 
held out a hand to clutch at a branch of a 
tree. In that brief second the pygmy 
jerked the rope from his other hand, and 
disappeared into the jungle. 

Crouch, ordering Kingston to 
come with him, told the others to 
remain with the canoe. Both 
dashed into the forest; and a 
moment later their two revol¬ 
vers rang out in a kind of fusil¬ 
lade. Lyndale waited breath¬ 
lessly, inwardly abusing his 
own negligence. As for the 
three grassland natives, they 
snatched up their assegais, and 
stood ready to hurl them the 
moment the enemy appeared. 

Presently, Kingston re¬ 
turned ; and it was as if a 
blow had been struck him, 
when Lord Lyndale saw that 
the young airman was carry¬ 
ing Crouch in his arms. 

44 Is he hurt ? ” he asked, 
as the body of the little 
wizened sea-captain was low¬ 
ered into the canoe. 

44 Hurt ! ” roared Crouch. 
44 Though it’s nothing more 
than a scratch, by Chris¬ 
topher ! they’ll pay for it ! ” 
Crouch’s idea of a"scratch” 
was most unusual. An 
arrow had transfixed his 
shoulder joint. Even as he 
spoke, he grasped the shaft 
and wrenched it out by force. 
Though the arrow-head was 
not only barbed but poisoned, 
and the pain must have been 
intense, he never moved a 
muscle of his face, but all the time kept his solitary eye 
upon the shore. 

44 Make out to mid-stream,” he bellowed, 44 or you’ll all 
be stuck like pigs ! ” 

The three natives seized the paddles, with which they 
worked as if in desperation. 

44 Make haste 1 ” cried Crouch. 44 Get clear of the shore ! 
There’s not a moment to lose 1 ” 

And, before the words had left his lips, a savage howl arose, 
and a storm of arrows descended upon them, falling into the 
water on every side of the canoe. And then the Batwa 
pygmies showed up in hundeds, on both banks of the river. 

On the only map that exists of this part of the river 
valley, which was drawn by Lord Lyndale on a piece of 
cartridge paper, this place is shown as Ambush Rapids, 
and lies to the immediate north of the Witch’s Head, of 
which more anon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 



T was apparent that the treacherous Wambani had 
led them into a trap, from which it did not seem 
that they would come forth alive. 

Both banks were crowded by the pygmies, 
who never ceased to utter their savage war-cries, 
sending showers of poisoned arrows in the direc¬ 
tion of the canoe. Not even in mid-stream 


sunlight, he shouted to the natives, who turned the 
canoe aside in the nick of time. How any single one 
of their party escaped death or wounds from the 
poisoned arrows that never ceased to fall around them 
like hail upon the water, is a matter not easy to 
explain. 

It is true that it is difficult to hit, either with an arrow 


were the explorers out of range ; and, presently, or a bullet, a moving target—especially a target that moves 

Jupiter, the tallest and strongest of the three grassland at the rate of about twenty miles an hour. Neither could 

natives, fell wounded in the body of the canoe. the pygmies stop long to take aim ; they had their work 

An arrow had struck him in the back ; and as he pitched cut out to keep level with the canoe. For all that, Crouch 

forward, with a loud cry of pain, something occurred that and his party were out-numbered by at least thirty to 

was little short of dire calamity. The man’s paddle fell one; they could have but little hope of ultimate escape, 

from his hand into the water, and, before any one could The pygmies with their rude weapons are marksmen not 

recover it, was swept aw'ay by the current. to be despised. We like to think that Divine Providence 

They w r ere now’ reduced to two paddles ; and though w'atches over those who set forth upon adventure to save 

these w r ere w'ielded in the powerful hands of the natives, the lives of others, that heroism is more than its owm reward, 
they were not sufficient to enable the canoe to make head- The river murmured and thundered. The black rocks 
way against the stream. Jupiter lay between Kingston seemed to rise and fall amid the whiteness of the foam, 

and Lord Lyndale, groaning and w’rithing in his agony, looking for all the w’orld like evil monsters that strove to 

as the poison on the arrow-head began to w r ork. But, lead the canoe to swift destruction. The sun w r as sinking in 
all this time, Crouch, who must have been suffering pain the heavens. On both banks of the river the forest extended 

equally intense, continued to give his orders in a steady as far as the eye could reach, luxurious in foliage, magnifi- 

voice. cent but terrible in its vastness and its everlasting twilight. 

" It’s no use trying to make headway up-stream,” said he. They passed great trees, a hundred feet in height, extend- 
” These varmint will stick to our heels like leeches, till the ing their branches like the gaunt arms of spectres far above 
crack of doom. Put her about, Pluto, and let her shoot the the surface of the river. There were feathery palms that 
rapids. Keep her clear of the rocks.” bow’ed their heads as if in obeisance to the water that gave 

This, indeed, seemed their only hope. them life. At the foot of the trees were thickets, wonderful 

And now began a running fight that was something in in design ; undergrowth that shut out the light of day 
the nature of a race. The canoe, shooting like a dart completely from the damp moss that grew upon the ground ; 
dow'n-stream, upon the breast of the current, danced and creepers and parasites that linked tree to tree, like trellis- 
jumped and pirouetted on the waves. The pygmies on work, coiled and inter-coiled like myriads of snakes, 
either side, filling the air with their shouts and w’ar-cries, In the shadows there w’as an incessant sound of dripping, 
followed in hot pursuit. where the moisture from upper branches fell upon the 

No full-grown white man could have kept up w’ith the broad leaves of the palms, convolvuli and undergrowth, 
flying boat. The jungle on both banks of the river w’as so Scattered here and there upon the rich beds of moss were 



ending gloaming of the woods 
Above the tree-tops, flocks of par 


rots—their plumage brilliant in the 
sunset—flew northward to their 


dense, and the undergrowth so tangled, that a Furopean 
would have had to cut his way with a bill-hook or an axe 
Not so the Batwai pygmies, who w-ere masters of woodcraft 
w ho were as much creatures of the wilderness as the leopards 
or the monkeys or the forest antelope. 

The case of the fugitives was desperate. They stood in 
equal peril of being swamped by the current, dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, or struck down by tin p<>is<>ne< 1 amrws. 
From the first two dangers they were saved by the 
dexterity of the Bongos—by Pluto and by Neptune. 
Crouch remained in the bow's, regardless of the arrow’s 
that flew’ past his head, his only eye fixed upon 
the water in front of the boat. 

Whenever a rock showed up, omi¬ 
nous, black, and glistening in the 


gaily coloured orchids, looking like 
small, deceitful faces in the never* 


ing-place. 


“ And now began a running fight that was something in the nature of a race. The canoe, shooting like a dart 
stream, upon the breast of the current, danced and jumped and pirouetted on the w-aves. The pygmies on either 
filling the air with their shouts and war-cries, followed in hot pursuit.” 
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The scene was suggestive of all that was tropical, of 
everything that was Africa itself. It was Nature at her 
wildest, richest, and best. All would have stood for 
the wondrous handiwork of God, would have been sym¬ 
bolical of peace, had it not been for the howling pack of 
savage dwarfs that tore onward, brushing through 
the thickets like a pack of wolves, bent upon the 
death of six gallant fugitives—men who had journeyed 
far, at risk of their lives, hastening to the succour of 
another. 

It was a combat between dwarfs and heroes. But the 
pygmies fought a losing fight from the start, for their 
chief enemy was Nature : they strove against the current. 
As the sun drew towards the western horizon, over beyond 
the blazing coast which is called “ the White Man’s Grave," 
one by one gave up the chase in anger. Nimble and quick- 


sullen roar of the rapids ; and. as often, a pygmy threw 
up his arms, and sent the death-screech echoing through 
the woods. 

By then, Kingston and Lord Lyndale, following their 
leader’s example, got to work with their rifles ; whilst 
the two natives, the blades of their paddles flashing in the 
sun, kept the canoe clear of the rocks. 

More than once they were within an ace of being dashed 
to atoms. The rocks in mid-stream grew more numerous ; 
and by reason of the fact that the rapids were now both 
stronger and more narrow, the rocks were often screened 
by the flying foam. The two Bongos spoke together 
in quick excited tones, sometimes turning the bows 
so quickly that the canoe jumped clear of the water 
like a fish. 

Held in check by the rifles of the Europeans, recognising 



footed as they were, they could not press on for ever ; 
and the canoe, as the river narrowed, shot forward with 
increased, velocity, at a more tempestuous pace than 
ever. 

" Now ! " cried Crouch. “ Now’s the time to 
speak ! " 

As he said the words, he snatched his rifle with his 
right hand. His left, which was wounded, hung useless 
at his side. But Crouch, though he had but one arm and 
one eye as well, was an enemy not to be despised. Time 
and again, the sharp crack of his rifle spoke above the 


that the canoe was gaining ground, the pygmies eventually 
gave up the chase ; and silence reigned in the forest 
once again, except for the never-ceasing turmoil of 
the river. 

Kingston drew back the bolt of his rifle, ejecting an empty 
cartridge-case into the water. Looking back, he could see 
no sign of the pygmies. Looking fonvard, he could see a 
great red sun, sinking, as it seemed, into the river itself, at 
the end of a broader reach. 

The whole atmosphere was red; the sky was like a furnace; 
even the dark trees were touched with crimson. 
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“ Saved ! " said Lyndale with a sigh. 

44 Saved ? ” repeated Crouch, and held up a hand. 
" Listen ! ” said he. 

All looked in the direction, indicated by the captain, 
towards the setting sun. Straining their ears, they were 
able to hear above the continuous roar of the rapids a 
dull, heavy sound that was like the beating of a monster 
drum. 


u What is it ? ” asked Kingston, with a sudden catch of 
the breath. 

It was some moments before Crouch deigned to answer. 
He put down his rifle and, pulling out his pipe, filled it 
with the foul tobacco which was known as Bull’s Eye Shag. 

Then he struck a match, and sent a great puff of smoke 
into the air. 

“ A cataract ahead l" said he, and puffed again. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


fGSTON, gesticulating wildly, 
shouted to the two natives 
to run the canoe into the 
bank, either on the northern 
or the southern side of the 
river. Both men saw at once 
what was wanted ; but it 
was a task impossible to 
accomplish. They paddled 
furiously ; but the canoe was 
now travelling down-stream 
at such terrible velocity, 
dancing madly on the waves, that it was not possible 
to steer it. 

Pluto looked about him with an expression of abject 
despair ; and then, casting his paddle into the body of the 
canoe, the man buried his face in his hands. He had a 
wife in the grassland kraal whence they had journeyed 
beyond the Mountains of the Setting Sun. 

“ A cataract ahead 1 ” 

Crouch had said the words in much the same way as he 
would have made the announcement that it was a fine 
day, or that it looked like rain. He sat puffing at his pipe 
in the bows of the canoe, his face expressionless, his only 
eye fixed upon the figure of J upiter who lay quite % motionless, 
as if unconscious, in the stern. They all regarded him in 
astonishment. His apparent unconcern of ihe impending 
danger was amazing. 

“ I've travelled far," said he, in the voice of one who 
meditates ; "I’ve seen most parts of the world, from 
Shanghai to 'Frisco ; I’ve spent a good many years of my 
life in Africa—and that’s a continent that finds out the 
nature of a man quicker than a dog. It’s a continent 
that makes a man sort of intimate with himself : in a word, 
it makes him think. One way or another, I’ve thought a 
lot—in my time ; and as sure as I’m sitting here, as sure as 
a dead crocodile sinks, I believe I’ve come to my last 
journey’s end. 

44 We mortals," he ran on, in a louder voice, for the noise 
was growing greater, " we mortals don’t count for so much 
as we think. We’re put on the earth to do our duty ; 
and whether we do it or not, we die. But it’s good for a man 
about to die to know that he’s done his best, to know that 
he’s lived square and honest ; so that, when he gets to the 
Other Side, he can look his Maker in the face, as a man 
should who’s worthy of the name. I don’t know how it 
stands with you, gentlemen ; but, that’s how it seems to 
me." 

The same thought flashed across the minds both of Guy 
Kingston and Lord Lyndale. Each recognised this fact : 
that if he was flying into the jaws of death, he was, at least, 
doing so in the company of a hero, a man who feared God, 
and nothing else. 

In the brief moments that followed, each offered up a 
prayer. For a little while, every eye was lowered ; and 
when Kingston looked up, he was able to see quite clearly 
the danger that lay in front. 

The water of the river, like that of an open flood-gate, 
went over a precipice that was crescent shaped. The two 
points of the crescent could be seen from the canoe ; and 
there the water was white as driven snow. The centre of 


the falls was, of course, not visible, though they could see 
the point where the cataract began, since here the water 
suddenly changed from deep brown to white. The falls 
were divided in the centre by a little island upon which a 
few trees were growing. 

Suddenly Crouch sprang to his feet. 

" Give me the paddle ! " cried he, as if dementi d. “ Give 
me the paddle ! " 

Pluto obeyed without an instant’s hesitation; and 
Crouch, clambering to the stern, thrust the blade of the 
paddle into the water. 

44 There’s hope yeti " he shouted. 44 I’m going to try 
to run her ashore, upon the island." 

His teeth were clenched. The features of his face were 
all contorted. His great chin was thrust forward in a 
kind of jowl. It is impossible to imagine the pain that 
he endured ; he had the whole weight of the canoe upon 
his arms, and even then the left shoulder of his coat was 
dyed in blood. 

He held to his task with a tenacity that cannot be too 
highly extolled. The others could do nothing to assist 
him ; they were helpless as children ; and Crouch—as he 
himself had said—had spent much of his life in a canoe 
on the Central African rivers. They could do nothing but 
trust to him—to his strength and Iris skill. And again 
both Lord Lyndale and Kingston sent up a silent prayer to 
God that He would deliver them from this peril. 

Fortunately, the canoe was making straight for the centre 
of the rapids. No doubt, when it neared the island, it 
would be whipped away like a piece of thistle-down upon 
the wind. The superhuman effort remained for the 
eleventh hour. 

Crouch proved himself one in whom they were safe to 
put their trust. They were about to be swirled to the very 
brink of the waterfall ; another second, and their journey 
was at an end. With a loud cry of mingled hope and 
exultation, the little wizened sea-captain drove his paddle 
into the water, and put forth the whole of his strength. 
Though he was small in stature and not broad, he was as 
wiry as a terrier ; the muscles stood out upon his forearms 
like strands of whipcord. He was, indeed, mostly sinew 
and bone. 

The bows of the canoe jumped clear of the water. The 
stern swung round, and it seemed, for a moment, that they 
were about to go stern-foremost to destruction. And then 
it was that there came a jolt, followed by a sharp, 
grating sound. 

Lyndale was thrown backward, and fell heavily. J upiter, 
the wounded man, whom they had thought to be dead, 
let out a loud cry of pain. Kingston, in the nick of time, 
grasped with both hands an over-hanging branch ; and they 
were saved. 

Crouch was the first to spring ashore. 

44 Haul up the boat ! " he bellowed. 

As one man, they obeyed. 

When the canoe was pulled high and dry, they looked at 
Crouch, in whose face a wonderful transformation now took 
place. 

As at a stroke, the sun-burn had seemed to vanish from 
his withered, wrinkled cheeks. He had become, on a sudden, 
ashen white. He swayed as if he were about to fall. 
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11 Seems fair ! ” said he, and then, pitching forward on his 
face, he lay in a faint upon the ground. 

They carried him to the centre of the island, and laid 
him under a tree ; and then went back to fetch Jupiter, 
who was also unable to walk. When they returned. Crouch 
was sitting up. 

“ Fifteen years,” said he, 44 have I roamed this howling 
wilderness, and never before did I do a thing like that. By 
Christopher ! Where’s my pipe ? ” 

Lord Lyndale brought the article in question, which had 
been left in the canoe. Crouch filled the bowl, and then 
began to smoke. 

" I’m not up to much work,” said he. “ I hope you’ll 
carry out such orders as I choose to give.” 

Kingston answered to the effect that they were only 
too willing to do whatsoever he told them. Crouch was, 
and always had been, the acknowledged leader of the 
expedition. 

“ Then promise me,” said Captain Crouch, with greater 
emphasis than before, ” that you’ll carry out my orders 
to the letter 

Both Kingston and Lord Lyndale agreed. 

” Very well,” said Crouch ; ” be so good as to light a 
fire.” 

There was wood in plenty on the island, and in a short 
time a fire was blazing. By then the sun had set ; it was 
almost dark. Crouch held out a hand. 

44 I want a firebrand,” said he, “ red hot—straight from 
the fire.” 

They gave him what he asked for. He paused a 
moment, blowing upon the charcoal. 

” You are to do to me exactly 
what you see me do to Jupiter. 

No flinching ; no drawing back; 
no hesitation. The Batwa pyg¬ 
mies steep their arrows in poison 
made fj-om a species of arum lily. 

Since we have no carbonate of 
ammonia, cauterisation is the 
only method of saving my life 
and that of our old friend, 

Jupiter. If we faint, you can 
restore us with brandy. A fever 
will probably follow. For that, 
give us quinine. And now, 
to work.” 

He got with difficulty to his 
feet, exceedingly pale, with 
beads of sweat upon his fore¬ 
head, and crossed to the 
wounded negro. Then, with a 
firm hand, he thrust the red-hot 
firebrand into the wound. 

Jupiter shrieked, and then—as 
Crouch had predicted — he 
fainted. 

" Now,” said Crouch, giving 
the firebrand to Lyndale, ” do 
the same to me.” 


together once again in the Explorers’ Club in Bond 
Street.” 

“ Come ! ” he added quickly. “ It’s got to be done, and 
at once. No shirking ! ” 

Lord Lyndale, nerving himself for the effort, carried out 
Crouch’s instructions. Throughout the operation the little 
hero never winced, though he set his teeth so fast upon his 
lip that he drew blood. When it was over, without even a 
groan, he slowly fainted away. 

He recovered consciousness at about the same time as 
the native. Lord Lyndale, going to the medicine-chest. 



“From the island Crouch's rifle swept them back. He emptied his magazine 
into the thick of the advancing savages.” ( See page 82.) 


Lord Lyndale hesitated ; his 
hand was seen to shake. 

“ I must ? ” he asked. 

" It’s the only way of saving 
my life,” was the other’s answer—“the only way 1 ” 

“ It’s terrible ! ” cried Kingston. 

Crouch actually laughed. 

" It’s been done before,” said he, “ hundreds of times. 
What do you think the natives do, when they are bitten 
by snakes ? There’s no antidote to arum poison but fire, 
when you find yourself in the heart of the African jungle, 
thousands of miles from the nearest chemist’s shop. 
If you don’t do it, I shall never see the sun again. 
And. above all things, I wish to live, to shake my old 
friend, Ned Harden, by the hand, and crack a joke 


administered a sedative, and presently both patients w r ere 
asleep. 

That night, as Kingston and Lord Lyndale sat at the 
camp-fire, forgetful of their dangers, they talked of Captain 
Crouch. 

14 When I first saw' him,” the peer admitted, “ when he 
came to my house to tell me that Harden w r as st 11 alive, I 
thought he was mad. I know' now that he is one of the 
most splendid fellow's in the world.” 

“ I think so, too,” said Kingston. And for some minutes 
they remained gazing into the fire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WAMBANI PAYS THB PRICE. 



HE island upon which they 
I found themselves was about 
a hundred yards in length, 
and varied from thirty to 
forty yards across. It was 
composed of a hard rock 
which for centuries had re¬ 
sisted the constant wear of 
the water. Upon this solid 
bed rested a sub-soil, several 
feet in depth, of a sandy 
nature, where a few tall trees 
had taken root. Besides 


the trees there were several 


bushes ; and. what was more to the point, there were also 
mamoc-tubers and a fair-sized plantain-tree, from which 
latter the fruit hung in clusters. 

They made this discovery at daybreak, by which time 
both Crouch and Jupiter had awakened from their slumbers. 
The former suffered from a low fever, due to the inflamed 


nature of his wound ; but the latter, whose hurt had never 


been so serious, appeared completely recovered. Indeed, 
the recuperative powers of the negro are well known ; 
savages, it seems, have the most extraordinary vitality, and 
are able to resist nervous shocks that would have very serious 
and detrimental effects upon a more highly civilised being. 

Crouch doctored himself with the aid of the medicine- 


chest. He was an old campaigner, and knew well what 
drugs were best to take. Though his temperature was 
considerably above normal, he continued without ceasing to 
smoke ; and the smell of his abhorrent Bull’s Eye Shag was 
enough to fumigate the whole island of all noxious insects and 
mosquitoes. 

Upon the brink of the waterfall was a line of rocks 
leading from the island to the southern bank. At first, they 
thought of endeavouring to escape by jumping from rock 
to rock ; but they came to the conclusion that this was an 
enterprise too dangerous to attempt. A slip, the sudden 
losing of one’s balance, and the result would be fatal. Once 
in the water, the victim would be swept beyond the falls, 
to be dashed to atoms upon the savage rocks below. 

A surer method of making good their retreat from the 
island would be to construct paddles out of the wood of the 
trees. With six paddles they might be able to work 
up-stream, against the strength of the current, and thus gain 
a place of safety somewhere in the forest to the east. 

Before they could accomplish this, however, the canoe 
had to be repaired. It had been hurled upon the island 
by the colossal force of the rapids, and a great hole had 
been knocked in the bottom. Each of the three Europeans 
was provided with a sharp knife, in addition to which 
they had a few carpenter’s tools. 

The Witch’s Head lay some distance to the south-east. 
During the shooting of the rapids they had travelled many 
miles in the wrong direction—that is to say, south-west, 
instead of south. They wanted, if possible, to land upon 
the left or southern bank of the river, whence a straight 
march through the jungle should bring them to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mountain they wished to gain, where they 
had every reason to believe was Edward Harden. 

Since there was no time to spare, they set to work that 
afternoon—cutting down one of the larger trees. At 
nightfall they desisted from their work, and seated them¬ 
selves around the camp-fire to take their evening meal. 
Crouch was by then in the best of spirits. 

They thought there was no need to post a sentry, since 
they were well protected by the rapids and the waterfall. 
So loud was the constant roar of the cataract that they were 
obliged to shout at one another to make themselves heard. 

If I regret one thing more than another," said Crouch, 
knocking the ashes from the bowl of his pipe, " it is that I 
never caught sight of that little varmint, Wambani, whilst 


we were flying down stream in the canoe. It would have 
given me a considerable amount of satisfaction to have 
put a bullet through his brain-box.” 

" I’m afraid,” said Lyndale, ” it is I who was to blame.” 

Crouch shook his head. 

” He was too quick for you,” said he. ” He would have 
been too quick for a monkey. It’s like this, a pygmy’s 
like a mouse : when he moves, there’s not much time to 
count the hairs of his whiskers.” 

He stopped speaking abruptly. Everyone remained 
motionless. There came a sound from the direction of the 
forest. 

This sound was at first a murmur—a murmur that rose 
in intensity, that swelled into a roar that carried far in 
the night. It was the war-cry of the pygmies. 

Crouch got to his feet. 

“To your rifles ! ” said he ; and then kicked out the fire. 

Even as he did so, a score of arrows fell upon the island. 
As one man, they rushed to cover, hiding themselves 
beneath thickets, lying prone upon the ground. 

And now began a combat that lasted during the earlier 
hours of the night, and which was something in the nature 
of a check-mate, since both sides were unable either to 
advance or to retreat. 

The pygmies kept up an incessant shower of arrows 
from both banks of the river, whilst the three Europeans 
answered with their rifles, the chambers of which were 
seldom empty, and the barrels soon piping hot. The grass¬ 
land natives, who were armed only with assegais and 
shields, chafed under their enforced inactivity. Their 
manner of fighting was to hurl themselves into the midst 
of the foe, trusting to a quick eye, a strong arm, and the 
spears they loved as children. 

Presently, the moon arose and shed its light upon a 
scene that was fantastic and weird. The black forest 
yawned upon the white, restless water. The thunder of 
the cataract continued without ceasing, And there, upon 
the rocks, springing forward with the activity of a monkey, 
was a pygmy who approached towards the island by leaps 
and bounds. 

Crouch’s rifle spoke like the voice of death ; and the 
pygmy, with a loud, piercing cry, pitched over backwards, 
and was swept to eternity in the midst of the crowding 
waves. 

” That accounts for one,” said Crouch, with a grim 
smile, reloading in the greater haste. 

Presently, a second man showed up upon the rocks, 
followed bv several others. There was no question as 
to the courage of the pygmies ; they did not fear to tread 
where Death had gone before. 

One by one, they fell victims to the rifle of Captain 
Crouch, who was assisted in the task by Kingston and 
Lord Lyndale. 

After a while the forest was silent; the enemy appeared 
to have drawn off. 

” They’ve retired ? ” asked Lyndale. 

Crouch shook his head. 

” Not they! ” said he. ” They’ve gathered together for 
palaver. In a moment, we shall hear of them again.” 

Crouch was not wrong ; indeed, he seldom was. Not 
only did the pygmies renew the combat, but they adopted 
a somewhat novel method of attack, and an ingenious one 
into the bargain. From somewhere up-stream great logs— 
whole trunks of trees—came floating down upon the current. 

The pygmies were felling the trees of the forest wholesale. 
In the white moonlight the logs came bounding forward, 
one behind the other, leaping like living things. The 
majority were swept over the cataract, but severed 
were long enough to catch the rocks ; and there they 
remained, locked together in the midst of the flying spray. 
Within a little time it was manifest that those upon the 
island were in the greatest danger. The logs had formed 
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a kind of bridge, from the island to the southern bank, 
over which the water swept in waves. 

It was Guy Kingston who was prompt to act, who saw 
that there was not a moment to lose if their lives were to 
be saved. Nor was Lord Lyndale slow to follow the boy’s 
example. 

These two dashed upon the bridge of logs that had 
formed, as if by a miracle, in the very turmoil of the water. 
The logs rocked and swayed, rose and fell, amid the fury 
of the current. Kingston, keeping his balance with the 
greatest difficulty, and using the butt of his rifle, shoved 
log after log clear of the rocks. Working in a kind of 
frenzy, he remained unconscious, or else careless, of the 
danger in which he stood. At any moment, the logs 
upon which he and his gallant companion were standing 
might be swept into the foaming depths beyond. 

As if the peril of the two Europeans was not imminent 
enough, it was then the pygmies charged. From the island 
Crouch’s rifle swept them back. He emptied his magazine 
into the thick of the advancing savages, and each bullet 
found its mark. 

The dwarfs drew back; and during that short respite, 
Lyndale and Kingston finished their work, and raced back 
to the island. 

Two parts of the bridge remained, jutting out respectively 
from the island and the riverbank, like piers ; but a great 
gap had been made in the centre, which rendered it im¬ 
possible for the pygmies to cross. 

“ Bravo l ” cried Crouch, as Kingston set foot upon the 
island. 

The night was warm ; their efforts had been frantic. 
Lord Lyndale mopped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ It was a tight thing,” said he, and smiled. 

It was difficult to remember that this man, whose clothes 
were already in tatters, was the well-dressed and popular 
peer who lived in Park Lane, and who was such a familiar 
figure in the social life of London. During the march 
he had grown a beard ; his pith helmet had been smashed in, 
for he had used it at night as a pillow ; his boots were 
split at the toe, and just now he was wet to the skin with 
spray. In fact, he looked less like a viscount than some 
grim, piratical figure, who chewed glass and sang songs of 
revelry, whilst his unhappy victims were made to walk the 
plank. 

” It was touch and go ! ” said he, and jammed his helmet 
on his head. 


Just then, the Bongo native, Neptune, let out a shout 
that was at once a cry of alarm and the war-cry of his. 
race. He was seen rushing, assegai in hand, across trie 
island. 

Before him, dodging in and out among the trees was a. 
pygmy, whom in the moonlight they recognised at once 
as the traitor, Wambani, whom they had brought from 
Crouch’s rooms in Pimlico. 

How the dwarf had managed to reach the island, it was 
not easy to think. Crouch afterwards gave it out as his 
opinion that he must have come down-stream upon a. 
floating log, or else in the semi-darkness of the night, and 
in the excitement of the moment, he had managed to 
creep unseen past Kingston and Lord Lyndale. 

At any rate, there he was, flying for his life, jumping 
here and there, in and out among the trees, like a startled 
rabbit. The Bongo was close upon his heels. 

The sharp assegai flew from Neptune’s hand, and, missing 
its mark by the fraction of an inch, buried its point deep 
in the trunk of the plantain tree. Crouch’s rifle was un¬ 
loaded ; and quick as thought, he slipped a cartridge 
into the breech. By then, Wambani had gained the 
canoe. 

Neptune hurled himself upon the dwarf, whom he seized 
by the throat, and the two rolled over on the ground, 
locked in each other’s arms. 

Suddenly, the pygmy, with the agility of all his race, 
sprang free. Seizing the canoe, and putting forth the 
whole of his strength, he ran it into the water. 

With a loud cry of triumph, he leapt on board. The 
canoe shot clear of the island, and then forward like an 
arrow, Wambani standing in the bows, frantically waving 
his arms. 

At that moment, Crouch’s rifle rang out with a crack 
like that of a whip ; and the little pygmy sent up the 
death-shriek, as he and the canoe were swallowed by the 
cataract. They disappeared amid the thunder and the 
spray. Before the shriek was finished, both man and 
boat had vanished. The night reigned supreme. The 
roar of the water continued in their ears. 

It was some moments before Crouch and his companions 
were able to realise the nature of the calamity that had 
come upon them all. Here they were upon the island, 
cut off from either shore by the raging, seething water ; and 
the canoe, by means of which they had hoped to escape, had 
been shattered into fragments as at a stroke. 


{To be continued.) 



Tom’s Motto. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 



I T wasn’t very high-sounding, 

Like some that the great ones bear, 
It wasn't even “ Excelsior ! ” 

Or ” The Brave Deserve the Fair ! ” 
Oh no ! it was much more simple, 

But its worth none can deny, 

For the motto that Tom had made his own, 
It was only this—” I’ll try ! ” 

As I’ve said, it was very simple, 

But it stood him in good stead ; 

He used to say it to himself 
When a big task lay ahead. 


'Twas as tho’ one should say to a skylark, 

” Do you think you can reach the sky ? ” 
And he should plume his wings and say, 

" I don’t know, but I’ll try ! ” 

It used to inspire his efforts 
When he sat before his book, 

And the lesson—it might be Grammar— 

Had a grim and ugly look; 

For he knew' that knowledge and learning 
No gold or gems could buy ; 

So he went to his tasks with a big brave heart, 
And said to himself, “ I’ll try 1 ” 


So, though it wasn’t high-sounding, 

Nor said in Latin or Greek, 

I am sure that to find a better 
You’d go very far to seek. 

And ’twere well for us all, I’m thinking, 
When tasks before us lie, 

If we took to ourselves Tom’s motto 
And bravely said, ” I’ll try ! ” 



S 3 



T HERE are not more than 
six or seven of our chief 
schools which have 
a speech-hall worthy of 
their fame. Eton has gone in for 
an excellent one, though Harrow 
long had one of the best of those 
belonging to the older schools, if 
we except the magnificent hall that 
now belongs to Christ’s Hospital 
at West Horsham, which is com 
paratively recent. Then Marl 
borough, Charterhouse, Rugby, 

?.nd Bedford Grammar School have also fine halls of the 
kind under notice, and we may say a few words about 
them after dealing with those already mentioned. 

Probably the finest of all school speech-halls is that of 
Eton, which was erected as a memorial to the Old 
Etonians who fell in the Boer War of 1899-1902. This 
splendid tribute to their memory and valour was opened by 
Lord Rosebery a few years ago, when an enormous crowd 
of old boys, pupils, and friends attended the ceremony. 

The visitor will find the new building without much 
trouble, for it lies at no distance from the conglomeration 
of schools, houses, etc., that line the road from Eton to 
Slough. Its architecture is striking, without being unduly 
ornate, and its pinnacled dome will soon attract his attention. 
Its interior will be found admirably adapted for the purposes 
it has to serve, and Eton can now rejoice that she will no 
longer have to hold her various big meetings in such un¬ 
suitable premises as have had to do duty on important 
occasions, times without number, for so many years. Lord 
Roberts, Lord Rosebery, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
and many othei prominent Old Etonians, have all taken 
the deepest interest in this splendid memorial, and have 
contributed liberally towards its erection. 

The New Speech-room at Harrow—though " new ” 
is now hardly the fitting designation for it—was erected in 
1877, out of money subscribed for the John Lyon Memorial 
Fund. It stands on the opposite side of the road to the 
chapel, a little to the north of it. Its design is after the 


style of a Grecian theatre, and the rows of seats gradually 
ascend in a semicircular shape from the platform, which 
stands only a few feet above the lowest tier. A straight 
wall bounds this semicircular platform at its back. Out¬ 
side, the Harrow speech-hall might have perhaps been made 
a more imposing building; for to the unprejudiced visitor 
the hall seems somewhat cramped externally, as though 
the space for it had been rather restricted. Yet inside 
it is all that such a room should be, so far as serving its 
intended purpose goes. Iron pillars of light appearance 
support the roof, these being the only slight interruptions 
to everybody’s view of the complete interior. 

Harrow’s speech-room was built to serve—and does, 
in truth, serve—a wide variety of purposes. It is the great 
assembly-hall of the whole school, which meets here instead 
of in chapel for morning prayers twice a week. Concerts 
and lectures, available to all Harrovians, are held in this 
room ; whilst here also the newly appointed monitors are 
given the keys which mark the sign of their authority 
and power. All public ceremonies find an appropriate 
place in this speech-hall, which sees the school order read 
out at term-end, and witnesses the distribution of prizes 
on the appointed day. 

Of course, the greatest time for this hall is on the 
day in the summer term when “ speeches ” are delivered, 
and when budding actors don classical attire and declaim 
Roman, Greek, French, and English tragedies to the delight 
of mothers, sisters, and maiden aunts ! Then the fine hall 
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is seen at its best, and does credit to the great *' School on 
the Hill.” When at least two thousand of people fill its 
seats, the Harrovian who does not feel proud of his school 
must indeed be of strange and eccentric character. But 
I believe such a Harrovian has not yet been discovered ! 
For, if the boys from the Hill School have one marked 
characteristic, it is that perfect 
devotion to their Alma Mater which 
never sees her in the wrong. Quite 
the right feeling, too, say I ! 

When Christ’s Hospital was re¬ 
moved from its cramped quarters 
in Newgate Street. London, to the 
breezy, wide, delightful downs at 
West Horsham, where its space is 
practically unbounded, it was very 
wisely resolved by the Governors 
that the time had arrived for its 
800 boys to have a speech-hall built 
specially for them—an excellent 
thing which had been quite im¬ 
possible under the conditions ob¬ 
taining in London. And thus there 
arose in due time that magnificent 
edifice which may fairly claim to be 
without any superior of its kind 
amongst all English schools and, 
possibly, to have no equal either. 

Space—and many other things— 
being unlimited at West Horsham, this grand speech-hall 
was made of a size and splendour that is enough to 
astonish the average public-school boy from our older 
foundations, who knows well that the ” Big School ” at 
his own place has to do duty for a vast number of other 
things besides speeches and entertainments, including 
teaching purposes. He gazes with winder and admiration, 
not unmixed with envy, when first he sets eyes, from the 
outside, on this glory of Christ’s Hospital, and he stares 
yet more when he beholds the scene from the inside. 

The hall, which will hold all the 800 boys, with about 
500 of their parents, and another 400 ” Old Blues,” on 
that June day when the Lord Mayor, in state, appears with 
so many City magnates to typify the interest that London 
still feels in the Bluecoat boys, is well worthy of such 
admiration, with its fine panelling, its splendid roof, its 
magnificent organ, its excellent platform and orchestral 
seats, it^ floor of oak blocks, and its stained-glass windows. 

The Christ's Hospital youth of to-day is to be envied 
in many things. ” Old Blues,” though they felt sad and 
grumbled enough at the decision of the authorities to remove 
the school from the City, yet capitulate immediately when 
they see the wonderful fairy-like place that has arisen 
at West Horsham, whose growth almost recalls the old- 
world story of Jack and his Beanstalk, so sudden and 
marvellous has been the transformation effected. You 
can hear these old scholars lamenting that there was nothing 
like such privileges in their time ! They remember with 
affectionate recollection the old hall where they had to 
speak amid much difficulty from crowding, bad acoustic 
properties, etc.; then they look at the present speech-hall 
and wish that they had possessed such excellent oppor¬ 
tunities as the Blues of to-day have for enjoying life in all 
its various phases of work and play, as seen by the ordinary 
schoolboy. 

Besides the great space on the floor there is a capital 
gallery in the speech-hall at Christ’s Hospital, and there is 
much room for seats, when necessary, in the organ-loft 
and on each side of the organ. The hall, considering its 
size, too, is a good one for the average visitor’s ability to 
hear what is being said from the platform, even though 
he be seated on a chair well towards the bottom-end of the 
room. Altogether, this may certainly be looked on as the 
doyen of such halls at the public schools, both as regards 
its size, effectiveness, and beauty. 

The well-known hall at Marlborough which serves as the 
speech-hall for the College on all important occasions is 
named ” The Bradleian,” because it was built as a memorial 


of the famous head master whose name it bears. George 
Granville Bradley had done so much for Marlborough 
during his period of ruling there that it w’as felt by many 
of his old pupils that he thoroughly deserved a memorial 
worthy of him, of the school, and of his work. And 
what finer one could Marlborough have given him than 
this excellent hall ? 

“The Bradleian” at Marlborough 
does not pretend, either in its ex¬ 
ternal appearance or in its internal 
one, to rival one or two of the 
finest speech-halls we have here 
dealt with. Yet it is not by any 
means unimposing, and it has a 
charm of its own, apart from the 
excellent uses to which it is put 
by the various societies and on the 
official occasions connected wdth 
the life of the celebrated Wiltshire 
school. Of this hall one may in¬ 
deed truly say that it “ supplies a 
long-felt want ” ; for if there w r as 
one thing that was lacking at Marl¬ 
borough College more than another 
ere this hall was built, it was 
surely a fine large room in which 
examinations could be held com¬ 
fortably, prizes distributed, and 
speeches made to an admiring 
concourse, meetings of the whole school carried on when 
necessary, and a host of other things done w'hich only 
could be done in such a fine apartment. 

Worthy also of inclusion in an article such as this is the 
extremely imposing hall of Bedford Grammar School, 
which is in many respects second only to that at Christ’s 
Hospital. This Bedford hall is over 102 feet long, by 50 
wide, and 51 high, and has magnificent galleries, which 
cause its seating accommodation to reach the wonderful 
total of 1700. It has class-rooms leading from it on three 
stories, no fewer than forty-two of them. There are great 
galleries on the south and east sides of the second and 
third stories, so wide that all the boys can come into the 
hall without leaving the floor on which they may be at 
the time. 

At the upper end of the hall there is a splendid screen 
backing a large stage, in the middle of which stands the 
chair and desk of the head master. The seating accommoda¬ 
tion on the floor of the hall is by chairs flanking a central 
gangway. The roof of this grand hall is also worthy of the 
place, and is all solid woodwork that constantly attracts 
the admiration of visitors owing to its beauty and 
effectiveness. 

The Charterhouse School at Godaiming has several fine 
examples of architecture amongst its various buildings, but 
perhaps none of them can surpass the speech-hall in grace¬ 
ful form and decorative work. This hall really joins on to 
the library, at its east end, so that if needed the hall and 
library can be made into one room ; for, when the east end 
of the latter was pulled down before the erection of the new 
speech-hall, it was seen how advantageous it would be to 
have such an arrangement. Hence a screen and shutters 
were put up instead of the separating wall again ; and 
these, being easily movable, give the advantage already 
mentioned, for the screen rolls up and the shutters slide 
into the thickness of the remaining walls. 

One end of this speech-hall at Charterhouse is fitted up 
with a large stage. Below this stage has been made a good- 
sized room, which serves excellently as the headquarters of 
the chess votaries. The walls of the speech-hall are all 
panelled with fine oak, and the floor is so designed as to 
allow a large number of people to walk about without 
causing any noise whatever by their motion. Above the 
panelling are several extremely fine and valuable pictures, 
which were nearly all gifts from Old Carthusians or people 
connected with the famous school. Amongst these are 
the only authentic picture of “ Good Old Thomas Sutton,” 
who founded the Charterhouse, and the excellent portrait 
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of Dr. Haig Brown, which was subscribed for by his former 
scholars in memory' of his noble labours at the school. 

This grand speech-hall also contains a fine portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and a collection of Greek sculpture casts of 
much value. One of its chief features is the “ Orator ” 
board from the old Charterhouse, which has its companion 
in the “ Gold Medallist " board from the same source. The 
hail is now used by the boys for weekly entertainments, 
prize-givings, examinations, Sunday sacred concerts, etc. 
Since July 1884, when its opening was celebrated by a fine 
concert, followed by a dance, at which a very distinguished 
assembly was present, this speech-hall has been of the 
utmost use to Charterhouse, and has played no small part 
in helping forward the success which the Godaiming school 
has attained during the past twenty years. 

Rugby made one serious mistake when it erected what is 
known as the New Big School. It built this fine and imposing 
place large enough for ordinary purposes of the school, but 
it did not make it large enough for the special occasions 
which turn up pretty often at all big public schools. Hence, 
when the speech-day really comes, or any similar func¬ 


tion, the proceedings at Rugby are usually carried on 
more or less under the difficulties inseparable from 
crowding. 

The upper floor of the New Big School forms the speech- 
hall at Rugby. It makes a splendid room for concerts, 
examinations, etc., and it allows parents and others to hear 
the “ speeches ” well ; but it does not allow everybody to 
be present during such functions who would like to be 
there. It is 87 feet by 37 feet, and it has a fine organ, 
which takes up, however, a fair space that w r ould be 
very useful on some of the occasions referred to 
above. 

Oak panelling of fine design and workmanship surrounds 
this speech-hall, and the roof is certainly as charming as that 
of any similar hall to be found in any school. The coloured 
windows of the room, too, are worthy of notice, to say the 
least; whilst the busts and portraits of many celebrated 
Old Rugbeians, or gentlemen connected with the place in 
former days, adorn the apartment. Altogether, Rugby's 
speech-hall does it credit, even if it does not equal that of 
Harrow or Christ’s Hospital. 



a tCbouQbt for tbe flDontb. 

"'^'HERE is yet a harder and higher heroism : to live well in the quiet routine of life ; to 
fill a little space because God wills it; to go on cheerfully with a petty round of 
little duties, little occasions ; to accept unmunnuringly a low position ; to 
smile for the joys of others when the heart is aching ; to banish ail ambition, all 
pride, and all restlessness in a single regard for our Saviour's work. To do this for 
a lifetime is a greater effort—and he who does this is a greater hero than he who 
for one hour storms a breach, or for one day rushes undaunted in the flaming front 
of shot and shell. His works will follow him. He may not be a hero to the world, 
but he is one of God’s heroes ; and, though the builders of Nineveh and Babylon be 
forgotten and unknown, his memory shall live and be blessed.”— F. W. Farrar. 
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How to Become a Conjurer. 

Mr. Will Goldston, the Famous Magician, 
here Imparts a whole Batch of Valuable Hints, 
with Specimen Tricka and Suitable “ Patter.” 

By RAYMOND RA1FE. 



T HEN I was a boy, like most budding conjurers, 
\ /K I I took every opportunity of showing my skill. 

\ \ Once, when in the country, staying at a farm¬ 
house, I gave an impromptu exhibition to one 
of the farm labourers. My first trick was my last on that 
occasion ! It consisted of the magical production of a 
handful of pennies from his somewhat luxuriant beard. 
The man stared at me in astonishment as I snatched coin 
after coin from it. 

“ I stopped when I had a dozen or so in my hand, and 
waited for some word of praise for my skill. Instead of 
that, I got a peremptory request to hand over the pennies. 
I promptly put them in my pocket, explaining as I did so 
that as I had found them they were my property. * No 
they ain’t!’ he re¬ 
plied ; ‘ you found 
them in my 
whiskers, and they 
belongs to me.’ I 
turned to run away, 
but he was after me 
in a moment, and 
caught me. Very 
quickly he over¬ 
powered me, and 
took the pennies 
away. He walked 
off, holding them in 
one hand, and fin¬ 
gering his beard 
and whiskers with 
the other to see if 
he could find any 
more. I ran back 
to the farm-house 
crying, but all the 
consolation I re¬ 
ceived was the 
general laughter of 
everybody there.” 

When I went to 
interview Mr. Will 
Goldston, the 
famous conjurer, it was with that altogether delightful 
anecdote that he started talking to me. And, smiling 
genially himself at the memory of that highly practical 
farm-hand, he the while took six-pennyworth of coppers, 
one by one, from my clean-shaven chin, just to make sure 
that he had not forgotten that very ancient sleight-of-hand 
item, and how to do it. 

This very year, Mr. Will Goldston, as I may put it, 
became professionally of age as a conjurer, having been 
twenty-one years at the .business. But then, you see, he 
started very young as an amateur, and at college was 
already known as ” The School Magician.” His father 
intended him to become a dentist, but, after two years of 
steady work at the Dental Hospital, Liverpool, young 
Goldston, even then wonderfully expert in the magic art, 
branched out as a professional conjurer ; and it may 
truly be said that he jumped at once into fame. 

His first engagement was at Aintree, for the remunera¬ 
tion of thirty-five shillings a week. An entertainment 
agent saw his performance, and said to him, ” Young 
gentleman, I think I can get you quite double the money!” 


” Have a try,” consented Will ; and was promptly engaged 
for a week at Southport for five pounds. And on top of 
that came an engagement for three years at twenty-five 
pounds a week on tour. Of itself it seems rather magical 
to think of ! 

” No,” said Mr. Goldston, glancing back mentally over 
his brilliant career; “I suppose it cannot be said that I 
was very long getting there once I had started. And for 
fifteen years I was travelling all over Great Britain, the 
Continent, and America. But, mind you, I put in a lot 
of preliminary practising—sheer donkey-work—as every 
successful conjurer must do. My tours were wonderfully 
successful, but. after a while, I suppose, I wanted to remain 
in one place for a time for a change. So, knowing all the 

people who are 
celebrated in the 
conjuring line—and 
by the way, I may 
mention that there 
are some dozen 
accomplished lady 
conjurers — know¬ 
ing, as I say, all 
the principal 
conjurers at home 
and abroad, I 
started in business, 
making apparatus 
for them to use, and 
inventing tricks for 
them. 

” For that pur¬ 
pose I had returned 
to Liverpool, when 
Mr. A. W. Gamage 
came along and 
made a handsome 
offer for me to bring 
my business to his 
great Hoi born em¬ 
porium,and tothere 
myself manage his 
ever-increasing En¬ 
tertainment Department for him. That is how I have 
become settled in London after all my wanderings ; and 
before I proceed to explain something as to ‘ how to be¬ 
come a conjurer,' I would like to promise that if at any 
time there is any reader of the good old ‘ B.O.P.’ who is in 
difficulties as regards anything that concerns conjuring, 
and he cares to consult me, by post or otherwise, I will 
do my best to smooth the way for him. I know that when 
I was a beginner a word or two from an expert would often 
have saved me much trouble, could I have been so favoured. 

” Now, in two twos, I'm going to give your readers a 
dose of advice gratis ; but I’m sure they’ll like to hear 
this anecdote, just as a sample of what may happen. 

” When I was performing at entertainment halls, the 
following was one of the tricks in my repertory. I produced 
two birds—a white one and a black one. Then, in the 
presence of the audience, I seemed to behead them both, 
and placed the two heads in a box. Next moment, I fired 
a pistol. At the flash, the heads appeared again on the 
birds, but the black head on the white bird, and the white 
head on the black one. Then the box was opened, and 
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found to be empty. The birds I used were live ones, but, 
of course, no damage was done to either of them ; the 
trick was really effected by very ingenious apparatus. 

“ One night, after I had given my performance, a curious 
incident ensued. 

** There was an African chief stopping at the same hotel 
where I was, who had been to attend my show. He sent a 
message by a black servant, asking would I see him on 
important business. I did so, and he speedily told me 
what it was. He had seen my ‘ beheading ’ trick at the 
performance, and wanted me to do something of the same 
sort for him. He said the black servant I had seen was 
very ugly, that the white lift-boy at the hotel was much 
better looking, and would I kindly change their heads 
for him ! At first I laughed; but I assure you that the 
•dusky dignitary, who was really serious, became quite 
indignant when I declined to effect the exchange. 

" Being always interested 
in the efforts of the young 
magician—for I was one my¬ 
self once—I have constantly 
given hints and suggestions 
to him in * The Magician/ of 
which monthly magazine, now 
in its tenth year of publica¬ 
tion, I am the editor and 
founder. And the very first 
rule that I would lay down for 
the guidance of the budding 
conjurer is that he should buy 
a trick and should thoroughly 
master that one before he 
buys another. 

“ There are many boys who 
think they would like to ‘ go 
in for conjuring/ as they will 
airily tell you. So they buy 
some tricks, find out how 
each one is done, play with 
them for a while, and then 
buy some other tricks, and 
so on, until they have boxes full of conjuring tricks, 
and yet cannot present one trick properly to an audience. 

“ That, as I've expressively said before to such young 
fellows, is simply playing the fool with conjuring. The only 
way to become a conjurer is to make yourself thoroughly 
proficient with each trick you take up, and then to pass 
on to the next one—not before. 

"In order to get all the movements exactly right, you 
should rehearse every day in front of a looking-glass. And 
as to that, here ate two most important hints: There 
never was anything more untrue than the old saying about 
conjuring, that it is * the quickness of the hand that deceives 
the eye/ As a matter of fact, when a conjurer is doing 
anything that he does not wish his audience to see, he 
should never move his hands quickly. When practising 
before the looking-glass, pay the utmost attention to the 
way in which you hold your hands—that is to say, practise 
always to hold your hands in a natural position whatever 
you are doing. As you will readily perceive, an unnatural 
position of your hands at once calls attention to them and 
what they are engaged in, so that it is then impossible 
for them to work in secret, as it were. 

" But remember this: Perform each trick in front of a 
looking-glass, only be careful to do the trick several times 
without a mirror before you actually present it to an 
audience, otherwise you may find that you have become 
so accustomed to seeing yourself in the glass, and to being 
thus able to observe what you yourself are doing, that 
minus the glass you are absolutely lost. I’ve seen more 
than one amateur flabbergasted in that way. 

“ Of course, for a while, you must be content to do 
simple tricks, but these simple tricks may be presented 
by a clever conjurer in such a way that they will appear 
to be positive marvels. Some of the world’s most talented 
conjurers are .constantly doing simple tricks—tricks, I 
mean, that are fairly easy when once you know the secrets 


of them; and, at the hands of a master, such a trick may 
seem nearly a miracle. So don't despise the simple tricks, 
but aim to make them real mysteries by the skill with 
which you present them to your audience. 

" Without doubt your readers will like me to explain 
to them a trick of the kind. Here is one, simple yet 
startling. 

" Two pieces of string are placed together and passed 
through an apple. One of the pieces of string is then tied 
in a tight knot in front of the apple, and two persons 
hold the ends of the strings. The conjurer takes hold of 
the apple and snatches it away clear of the strings, 
and, although the persons are still holding the ends of the 
strings, the knot which the conjurer tied on the string is 
no longer there. 

"In this trick there is one critical period, and the atten¬ 
tion of the audience must be diverted at that moment. 

“ First of all, the conjurer 
shows the pieces of string and 
the apple. Then he borrows 
a fruit-knife in order to 
make a hole through the 
apple, and, while the boring is 
being done, he quietly arranges 
the string in the way shwn 
in the illustration. 

“ It will be seen that each 
piece of string is divided in half, 
and the middle loop of one 
piece is drawn over the middle 
loop of the other. When the 
strings are being put through 
the apple, the conjurer keeps 
his thumb over the ‘ join ' 
until it is. well inside the 
apple. There is then nothing 
more to do, for, no matter 
how the string is tied, it will 
come clear of the apple when 
the conjurer pulls at the. 
latter and so divides the 
strings. And that is one of those tricks that, although 
really easy, can yet be shown in such a way that it will 
appear to be a very difficult feat. You see, properly 
performed, the result is so unexpected—indeed, so 
seemingly impossible—that your audience fairly gasps. 

" Why most youthful conjurers fail in their performances 
is because they have not practised each trick enough— 
have not been carefully over it a sufficient number of 
times. Practise, practise, practise! till you have each trick 
perfect. And do not forget the greatly helpful fact that 
knowledge of your own ability, consciousness that you 
are fully master of the tricks that you propose to do, will 
give you confidence before even a large and critical audience. 
Enormously important to the conjurer is ‘ patter.' 
Good * patter' may be said to be half the trick, indeed. 
And, as there is nothing like actual demonstration, I 
will show you this little trick with two matches, give 
the explanation of it, and supply you jvith a specimen of 
suitable ‘ patter.' 

" You see, I take two wooden matches and place them 
between my thumbs and forefingers (fig. i). I then take 
the opposite matches from each hand with my finger 
and thumb without interlocking the matches. The only 
way to do this is, instead of bringing your fingers and thumbs 
with your right hand to the front of your body, reverse 
the movement by bringing your right fingers to the back 
of your left hand, right fingers upwards and left fingers 
downwards (fig. 2). 

" At the same time this is an example of appropriate 

' PATTER': 

" Here is a trick with two matches, though nothing 
to do with Lord's, the Oval, Twickenham, or the 
Final Tie at the Crystal Palace. You’ll see the point 
of that joke before you'll find out how this trick is 
done. I put one match in one hand and the other match 
in the other hand. Carefully notice that I don’t 
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put the one match in the other hand, and the other 
match in the one hand, that being most important. 
Now I place the two hands and the two matches 
together. Then I separate them without seeming 
to separate them ; for it isn’t what I really do, but 
what I seem to do, that adds to my reputation—so 
there you are !” 



The Match Trick. 

" Directly you have learned to do a trick, busy your 
brains in working up some good ' patter ’ to go with it. 
4 Patter ’ will turn a very simple trick into a real gem, for 
it keeps your audience amused while you are mystifying 
them, and for that reason every two or three lines of your 
‘ patter 4 should include a joke of some kind or other. 
Rehearse your 4 patter * just as carefully as you rehearse 
the trick itself, make yourself letter-perfect in it, otherwise 
you may, some time or other, miss some of its best and 
most telling points, or find yourself hesitating what to 
say next. 

44 Plenty of young conjurers come to me and say they 
wish me to get for them certain tricks which they have seen 
done, and which they would themselves like to do. I tell 
them that is the wrong way. Every conjurer, amateur or 
professional, has a style of his own ; certain tricks suit him 
that will not suit others. So I fetch a conjuring-trick 
catalogue, and f set them to pick out the tricks that they 
are fairly certain from their experience are in their line, 
and that with practice they will be able to manage. 
That is the best plan. Only make sure that you 
acquire good apparatus, and that full instructions arc 
given with each trick that you buy ; don’t work in the 
dark. 

44 Every now and again, go to see a really good conjuring 
performance ; study the style in which the tricks are done, 
but do not slavishly try to copy the exact movements of 
any performer. Develop a style of your own. 

44 A common failing with young conjurers is that they give 
themselves much unnecessary trouble through deeming it 
requisite to cultivate jugglery, sleight-of-hand, and palm¬ 
ing. I have known fellows to quite tire themselves by 
palming coins all day long when out and about, and all sorts 


of hankey pankey of that kind, in the belief that they were 
thus qualifying to become conjurers, which they were not. 

44 A boy should put out of his head altogether the idea 
that in order to become a conjurer you have to do difficult 
things with your hands. If you wish to become a coin 
manipulator, and one who palms various articles, of course 
you will have to practise much to enable your hands to do 
such work. But manipulation is not conjuring; and if you 
intend to become a conjurer, it is a waste of time to devote 
yourself to palming, which, of itself, is never very interest¬ 
ing to any audience. Supposing a young conjurer wishes 
to vanish a penny : he can do that, if he so desires, by 
sleight-of-hand, by palming ; but if he does do so it shows 
that he must have spent a great deal of time over practising 
the trick. And he may make the penny vanish just as 
mysteriously by using a small invisible device, well known 
to conjurers, easily mastered, and one that produces 
exactly the same effect to the audience. 

44 No, don’t fritter away time over sleight-of-hand ; you 
are better employed learning tricks in which palming is 
not required. 

44 Never be beaten by a trick. And sometimes there is 
more than one way of doing it ; you may, when practising, 
discover another and easier way of producing the same 



The Match Trick. 


effect—a method that, may be, is better suited to your 
individual style. It not infrequently so happens. 

44 You may know that I am one of the founders of the 
Magicians' Club of London, the only institution of its kind in 
the world. It is a very flourishing concern, of which all 
the leading conjurers and magicians are members ; and I can 
assure you that when we meet together there—well, some 
wonders are shown, new tricks and ideas, that I am sure 
would make your 4 B.O.P.’ youthful conjurers open their 
eyes to the widest.” 



A little effort lo shadowgraphy. by Biffkins Major at our school breaklng-up entertainment. (N B.—B Major will not be 

with us next term.) 
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At the close of the great war now' raging, there will be some 
striking changes made on the map of Europe. What these 
changes will be—how one nation here will 
CHANGES ON expand and another there contract—we may 
THE MAP. only surmise ; it is too early to attempt to re¬ 

adjust the frontiers. It is interesting to note, 
however, how r one familiar name has already disappeared from 
the map to give place to a new' one. The Teutonic Petersburg 
(or St. Petersburg, as it was often written) has been superseded 
by the Slav name of Petrograd. The patriotic feeling of the 
Russians resented the fact that one of their chief cities should 
bear a name so Teutonic in form as Petersburg. I suppose 
there are very few “ B.O.P.” readers w’ho do not know that 
“ burg ” is the German word for “ tow'n.” Many of the place- 
names in England ending in “ burgh,” ” bury,” and ” borough,” 
by the way, preserve this w'ord. But if w r e w'ere to begin altering 
all the names of towms and villages which possess German suffixes, 
we should find it a heavy task. Just think of the hundreds of 
places ending in "ham,” "ton,” "ing” and "hurst”—all of them 
Teutonic in origin 1 

* * * 

In dropping the ending " burg,” the Russians have substituted 
the old Slav form " grad,” which means practically the same 
thing. Those 
WHY. THEN. towns in 

•• PETROG RAD"? Russia that 
end in 
** gorod ” and " grad” signify by 
their names something guarded 
or girded round. You will find 
in our country, particularly in 
the north, many places ending 
in “ garth ” ; this word (Norse 
in origin) is much the same. 

The Russians, who are a Slavonic 
race, as the Germans are Teutons, 
have not given their great city 
a new name : they have only 
altered the form thereof. I wish 
that more boys—and their elders, 
t jo— would take the trouble to 
look into the meanings of place- 
names ; there is such a wealth 
ot interest in most of them, and 
a knowledge of the origin of the 
name often enables one to better 
grasp the history of the place 
itself. When you come across a 
name that you do not fix at once, 
look it up in a reference book: 
you will be surprised how interesting the study of it w'ill 
become. 

* * * 

There is one thing, how'ever, of which you must be wary : 
do not accept too readily the first fanciful explanation that is 
given you. There are many pretty stories 
FACT AND about the origin of some places, but on 

FANCY. investigation these don’t " hold water,” as 

the saying is. Take the case of Antwerp, a 
name that has stared us in the face from our newspapers for 
weeks past. The old legend about this Belgian town is that there 
once lived there a giant who cut off the hands of those people 
who dared to pass his stronghold without paying him blackmail, 
and threw them into the river Scheldt. In the old Flemish 
tongue " hand-throw’ing ” is " handt werpen,” which sounds 
remarkably like Antwerp. But the dictionary-makers, w'ho 
are serious folk, reject this story ; they say that Antwerp by 
its name means the town w’hich sprang up " at the w'harf,” 
and there is no doubt that the dictionary-makers have the best 
of the argument. There is so much that might be written on 
this subject. A score of names crowd into my mind, all of 
which are packed with illuminating stories. But I can see some 
" B.O.P.”-ites getting restive and urging that they are not 
in school. Enough of place-names, then, for the present; let 
me turn to my letter-bag and see w'hat it contains. 

* * * 

Here is a communication from a Paris correspondent which 


I am sure my readers will be glad to read. It shows of what 
stuff some French schoolboys are made, and makes us proud 
of our brave allies. " A youth of about 
TWO YOUNG fifteen lies in the hospital at Lyons. He w as 
FRENCH so anxious to fight against the Germans 

HEROES. that he threw a soldier’s cloak over his 

school clothes and went to the battlefield. As 
he w’as not allowed near the firing-line, he assisted to carry the 
wounded off the field until he himself was hit by a bullet in 
the leg. At the hospital the plucky boy refused to give his 
name, lest his friends should come to claim him and so prevent 
him from returning to the Front, w'hich he has determined to 
do as soon as he recovers.” Just before this letter reached me, 
I had been reading of how young L6on Lemaire, of the 127th 
Regiment of French Infantry, had t»een decorated with the 
military medal for bravery on the field. Lemaire is just twenty. 
While serving with his regiment, he was sent by his colonel 
with an important message to an officer who commanded one 
of the companies lying in the trenches. There w’as a big space 
of level ground to traverse, and no sooner h^d tfce young soldier 
shown himself than he was subjected to a heavy fire. Bullets 
passed through his greatcoat, haversack, and cap, and even the 
scabbard of his bayonet was struck, but not a shot found his 

body. And through it all he ran 
without faltering to his goal, 
w'here he safely delivered his 
message. It was a plucky deed, 
and Lemaire was a proud lad 
when General Gallet pinned the 
little silver medal (" for gallan¬ 
try,” like our V.C.) on his breast, 
and kept him by his side while 
the regiment gave him the salute 
as it marched past, w r ith colours 
flying, to the strains of “La 
Marseillaise.” 

* * * 

Further casualties have at¬ 
tended well-known football- 
players at the 
"FOOTBALL AND Front since 
THE WAR.” the article 

“Football 
and the War” (see page 95) w’as 
prepared. Both Lieut. Ronald 
Francis Simson, R.F.A., and 
Lieut. James Laid law Huggan, 
R.A.M.C., Scottish Internationals 
alluded to in that article, have 
been reported killed, as also has been Lieut. Arthur Beddome Read, 
Som. L.I., the well-knowm Richmond forward, who has more than 
once shown fair form as an outside. Lieut. Simson w'as twenty- 
four years of age, and got his first commission in 1911, being 
promoted to Lieutenant last July. Lieut. Huggan was bom 
in 1886, and joined theR.A.M.C. in 1912 ; he played for Scotland 
against England this year. Lieut. Read w f as in his twenty- 
fourth year, and was gazetted last December. 

The deaths, also, are reported of Sergeant H. M. Prince, 
R.A.M.C., the Army and Hampshire player, and a famous" miler ” 
and " half-miler ” ; and J. Goddard, one of Exeter City’s full¬ 
backs of last year, who was transferred to West Ham for the 
present season ; he was married, but recalled to the colours 
as a reserve of the R.F.A. Amongst the wounded in these 
later lists are Lieut.-Col. G. C. Knight, Loyal North Lancashire, 
wffio w r as in the Rugby fifteen at Wellington, a keen follow'er 
of the hounds, and a great big-game hunter ; Lieut. A. L. 
Bonham Carter, King’s Royal Rifles, a member of a well-known 
family of cricketers and Rugby footballers; Capt. G. R. 
Painton, R.A.M.C., who played " Soccer ” for the Army; 
Lieut. J. C. W. Mac Bryan, a Somerset cricketer and St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital " Rugger ” player ; Capt. A. J. G. Hargreaves, 
Som. L.I., a powerful forward, who played in the W’eston- 
super-Mare fifteen, years ago ; and Lieut. O. Philby, a clever 
Rugby half-back, who has played in Army trials. “ B.O.P.” 
good sportsmen will wish these wounded heroes a quick recovery, 
and—as they themselves no doubt desire—a speedy return to 
active service. 



ANOTHER "B.O.P.” CANOE. 

A Canvas Canoe constructed, from directions Riven in this 
paper, by H. H. Smith. Summerbridge. Yorks. 
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The foregoing well-known names remind me that not a few 
popular “ B.O.P.” writers are now wearing the khaki. Several 
of those cricketers and footballers whose 
•• B.O.P." w’ork has appeared in our pages have joined 

WRITERS AT either the Regular or the Territorial forces, 

THE FRONT. and are serving their king and country right 

loyally. To enumerate them here would make 
a too lengthy list. And there is that fine story-writer, Captain 
Charles Gilson, whose serial, ” In the Power of the Pygmies,” 
is now running through the ” B.O.P.” Captain Gilson has 
seen service in many lands, and was badly wounded in the 
South African War. This has not deterred him, however, from 
offering his services to the War Office; and a recent letter from 
him informs me that he expects to be employed in connection 
with the Naval Brigade. Good luck to him ! Another of our 
serial writers, Stanley Portal Hyatt, would have been among 
the first to volunteer, I am sure, had fate been kinder to him 
and not stricken him down by a fatal illness. Hyatt died some 
months ago, before ” The Black Pearl of Peihoo ” had com¬ 
pleted its course, and while he was planning another long adven¬ 
ture story. He was " a soldier of fortune,” as he described 
himself, and had been under fire in the fighting in Cuba. To 
hear Hyatt talk of those stirring days was to feel one’s pulse 
beat faster ; he was a fine fellow, a soldier and a fighter at 
heart, and a loyal friend. The ” B.O.P.” is the loser by his sad 
and early death. 

* • * 

A great feature in the present war has been the extensive 
use of the cycle and motor-cycle made by the several armies. 

The cyclist dispatch-rider has rendered 
IN THE yeoman service to his commander again 

JANUARY and again. In next month’s number of the 

NUMBER. ” B.O.P.” there will be a special illustrated 

article, entitled ” Tommy Atkins A-wheel,” 
dealing with this picturesque and important subject. The 
cover design to the same number will show a motor-cyclist on 
the road with dispatches. This spirited picture will be repro¬ 


duced in three colours. As the Special Extra Christmas 
Number of the “ B.O.P.” has not been issued this year, 
owing to difficulties arising from the war, next month’s 
number will bear the same seasonable flavour as does 
the present (December) one Among the items that I 
may mention, will be: ” Tricks for the Young Enter¬ 
tainer,” explaining some simple and diverting magical 
mysteries; “ All Mounted on Skates,” an article telling of 

unique achievement when men and machines are provided with 
ice-runners ; ” Mr. Reardon’s Wraith,” a Christmas story of a 
school ghost; and the second part of ” The Mystery at Stock- 
well Lea.” Under the heading of ” The * B.O.P.’ Model-Maker,” 
Mr. T. W. Corbin will tell how to make a simple Steam Turbine 
and a Water Turbine—two easy but useful and interesting 
working models. A. L. H. 

• * t 

THE *‘ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 

enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.. and 
envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
corner. 




Ice-Yachting in Switzerland. 
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The Ghosts’ Rebuke. 


By JOHN LEA. 


PART I. 

The ghost of good Sir Peter, which had fondly loved to 
haunt 


The vaults of Whimsey Castle since the days of John of 
Gaunt, 



Arose upon a midnight when the owl had hooted twice, 

And called his fellow-spectres for a word of good 
advice. 

Said he: “The time is coming, and is very near at 
hand, 

When Whimsey’s ancient silence will be broken by a 
band 

Of most unruly schoolboys ; and among them there 
will be 

A rascal inappropriately christened after me. 

Our dark secluded corners they will noisily invade, 

Without consideration for the most retiring shade. 

In fact, though you may doubt it, I have even heard them 
boast 

With unbecoming levity, of ‘looking for a ghost.’ ” 

“Indeed!” cried Lady Alice, with a frown that long ago 

Had disconcerted Bolingbroke, who laid King Richard 
low, 

“Such insolent behaviour is a positive disgrace, 

And each unruly schoolboy must be taught to know his 
place. 

What say you, fair Sir Aymer ? ” And Sir Aymer answered 
then : 

“My troth! ’Twas not a liberty I’d brook from stouter 
men.” 
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PART II. 

“ Ghosts !—Should rather say so ! ” cried the youthful Peter, who 
Was heir to Whimsey Castle, if the legends tell us true; 

“Just come with me this Christmas, and at midnight’s charming 
hour 

I’ll show you half a dozen in each gallery and tower.” 

So Peter and his brother, and their school house chums as well, 
Came flocking down to Whimsey as Sir Peter did foretell, 

And with unruly clamour, through the chambers underground, 

They sought the modest phantoms; but no phantom ever found. 
They lay in wait at doorways when the night was dark and still. 
But all they ever captured was an irritating chill. 

And Peter, growing grumpy, to his pater coldly cried : 

“What’s come of all our phantoms? Have they any right to hide? 
It makes a chap look silly when he promises a chum 
To introduce a spook or two, and not a spook will come. 

Jim Spark came here on purpose. ’Tis a matter to deplore, 

And if the ghosts have left us, can’t we advertise for more? ” 

But Peter’s pater sternly (as was proper, you will say) 

Rebuked his son for speaking in a disrespectful way 

Of “ honest old retainers,” and he closed his stern 


remarks 

H.s phantom blade he brandished, and he struck his W|th . .. Never wi „ , dou5t them for a score of Jimmv 
phantom shield Sparks.” 

And through the darksome passages, a brazen clatter 

npalprl .'pty-'V J|>1 ^fA^K 

I \ , sV./ 


pealed, 

It broke the sleep of many, and the question ran next 
day: 

“Who prowled around at twelve o’clock and dropped 
the kitchen tray ? ” 






>f| 


“My notion,” said Sir Peter, “is a novel one, I 

know, -vfS 

To circumvent the rascals who would . persecute us 


Cried Lady Alice: “Name it!” And he answered : 
“ I, for one 

Evacuate this castle till the holidays are done.” 



A J&, 


j 


“’Twere well!” exclaimed Sir Aymer, “Let us start 


without ado.” V ^ ( 

They packed their small belongings (and a phantom 

needs but few), So as the weeks s P ed onward, Peter found it very clear 

And ere the tallest turret caught the gleam of breaking That, spite of all his coaxing, not a phantom would appear 
day f Yet when vacation ended, they returned a lively crew 

The castle’s phantom family were many leagues away. According to the legend, though I doubt if it is true. 
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The Chalk-Line. 

A School Story. 

By MAX RITTENBERG, 

Author of "The Cockatoo," etc. 



, the way by train from town 
to the Old School, Wyndham 
felt strangely ill at ease. It 
was not that he disliked being 
lionised. No man in his heart 
objects to that, however he 
may appear to, openly. To be 
a centre of awe and admiration 
in highly critical London was 
a fair return for those two 
winters in the Antarctic, the 
blizzards, the incredible 
sufferings, the three fingers 
missing from his right hand. 
Now he was on his way to be 
lionised at the Old School. Dinner with the Head; lecture to 
lantern-slides ; and a night under the roof of his old house¬ 
master. A simple programme—nothing to be nervous about. 
Neither masters nor boys would be critical of his elocution. 
They would be too proud of having Wyndham for an Old 
Boy to be pedantic about niceties of lecturing technique. 

Yet he felt more and more ill at ease as the familiar 
landmarks of the railway journey brought him nearer to 
Whiterock. Certain memories battered him. If he could 
have thought of a tolerable decent excuse, he would have 
got out at the station before Whiterock and scurried back 
to town. 

The Head had sent his car to meet Wyndham—a fine 
car, underslung and built on racing lines, a thorough¬ 
bred. It was characteristic of the Head, who took pride 
in his modernity. The chauffeur touched his peaked 
cap to Wyndham with more than usual respectfulness. 

“ I hope you've had a comfortable journey, sir," he said. 

The remark might have been taken as fatuous, because 
there was only a distance of some forty miles between town 
and Whiterock, and travel in a warm and padded first- 
class compartment could scarcely have seemed arduous 
to a man who had dragged a sledge over three hundred 
miles of hummocks at a temperature of 50 degrees below 
zero. The chauffeur said it because he wanted to say 
something expressive of good-will towards the famous 
young explorer. 

" Quite comfortable ! ” smiled Wyndham. 

The town seemed to have shrunk since Wyndham was a 
boy. The broad and bustling High Street he remembered 
was now a narrow lane in a sleepy country town. It had 
been out of bounds—except from 12 to 1 or by special 
permission—perhaps that had constituted its glamour. 
The school, too, had shrunk, in spite of a fine memorial 
chapel new since his time. The Oval, the playing-field 
for the first XI matches, had once seemed to him a limit¬ 
less expanse. Now it looked almost too cramped for a 
hitter to play more than tip-and-run. 

The Head was also new since Wyndham's day, and that 
helped to put Wyndham into an easier frame of mind. He 
felt no self-consciousness while talking on terms of man 
to man with this stranger. But when he went to call 
on his old housemaster, the feeling of ill-ease returned. 

"Well, well 1 " said Mr. Henderson, “and so you’re 
famous now !“ It was difficult for him to realise that 
Wyndham was the same flesh and blood as the insignificant, 
shrinking boy of fifteen years back. 

" Yes, sir, I suppose so," answered Wyndham with 
embarrassment. The “ sir ’’ came automatically to his lips. 

They chatted on constrainedly for some time. He had 


never been on friendly, confidential terms with his house¬ 
master. Mr. Henderson still saw him as a boy. Mr. 
Henderson was older, balder, more wearied and disillusioned, 
and his mental development had gone back rather than 
progressed, while Wyndham had found his manhood and 
made his mark in the world. 

“ I've had the spare room made up for you,” said the 
housemaster. “ That’s next to the Pink Dormy, where 
you used to sleep when you first came to us.” 

“ I remember,” answered Wyndham, with stinging 
recollections. 

He was glad to get away to the Head’s dinner. Here 
were various local notabilities who had not known him as a 
boy. They were more akin to the London dinner-tables 
where he was lionised, and a sense of self-confidence 
returned. At the lecture in Big School, when applause 
thundered at his entry, and the Head referred to him as 
one of the illustrious names on the school roll, he became 
almost intoxicated with the good-will of his audience. It 
was fame, and very pleasant indeed. He had never spoken 
so well as he did to that gathering of boys in the old speech- 
room. 

But when he returned to the house, and, after a pipe 
and a brief chat with Mr. Henderson, had excused himself 
on the grounds of fatigue, the bitter memories returned. 
He had been a coward at school. He had been bullied 
as a new boy and after, because he had been a coward. 
He had left the school at sixteen because he had asked 
his father to send him to some new atmosphere—where 
his cowardice would not be known. 

As Wyndham walked along the silent, dimly lit corridor 
to his room, the memories returned in full force. The 
doors of the dormitories were all slightly open, in obedience 
to a house rule which insisted on open windows and doors. 
Over there, in the Pink Dormy, he remembered hiding his 
head under the blankets so that no one should hear him 
crying. Yes, crying ! Because he felt himself a coward. 

Along the corridor floated vague sounds of slumber— 
slow regular breathing, the light snoring of boyhood, the 
sounds of someone tossing in his sleep. But as he passed 
the Pink Dormy, another note caught his sensitive ear. 

With a sudden impulse, he opened the door and looked 
in. It was a small room for small boys—three beds. 
Two of the occupants were sound asleep. The third was 
not asleep. His head was under the blankets. He was 
crying. 

Wyndham hesitated for a moment; then went and 
touched the boy on the shoulder. 

“ Come with me ! ” he said. 

“ Why ?” gulped the startled little boy. 

“ I'll tell you why presently.” 

The boy obeyed. Wyndham led the way to the spare 
room which had been assigned to him, and closed the door. 

“ What’s the trouble ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing, sir ! ” denied the boy. 

“ You could tell me,” said Wyndham gently. “I'm 
leaving to-morrow morning, and I shall probably never 
see you again. Why not sit down and tell me ? When 
I was a new boy, I slept in the Pink Dormy, and I was 
very unhappy there.” 

“ Were you, sir ?” 

“ Very. I was badly bullied, and I hadn’t the pluck 
to fight against it. I remember ... I remember that once 
a boy only a year older than myself knocked me down 
on the playing-fields, in front of dozens of others, and I 
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was too cowardly to try to hit him back or even to challenge 
him. I only called him names." 

" You !—you, sir 1 " It seemed unbelievable. Wyndham, 
the famous explorer, the man whose name was now. a 
synonym for courage and daring ! 

“ I have always regretted that. I only got back my 
real self-respect last year, in the Antarctic. Fact." 

The small boy stared at him round-eyed. 

" Curiously enough," continued Wyndham, " I came 
across that fellow last week. He’s a seedy cab-runner now. 
To think that I was afraid of him as a boy ! It makes one 
feel small, doesn't it ? " 

Such a revelation called forth an answering revelation : 

" I am a funk," said the boy bitterly. " A beastly little 
funk ! I know it. Every chap in the school knows it." 

" So was I, " returned Wyndham. 

" But not like me. You couldn’t have been ! " 

" I was. I got my father to take me away from White- 
rock because I thought I couldn’t get my self-respect here. 
That was foolish. It left me a coward for ten years. Now 
tell me about your case." 

" I’m not going to give names." - 

" Of course not." 

It was a pitiful little story the boy told. Nothing very 
unusual about it. He had been bullied and cowed until his 
self-respect had gone. He didn’t know what to do. Natur¬ 
ally he couldn’t tell his housemaster. Nor would he tell his 
parents. 

" I suppose this fellow who’s bullying you is a couple of 
years older ? " 

" Yes, he’s in the Big Dormy." 

" Well, I'm going to show you how to get back your self- 
respect, to-night—-now." His eye roved around the room. 
An enamelled iron water-can stood in the comer near the 
washstand. Wyndham filled it with water from the jug. 

" Take this," he said. 

" What am I to do with it ? " 

" Carry it to the Big Dormy. Wake up that fellow. 
Mind you, wake him up first. Then empty the can over 
him." 

" I couldn't ! He’d half kill me ! " 

Wyndham ignored the protest. From his pocket he 
produced a piece of chalk which he had used at the lecture 


in order to draw a diagram on the blackboard. Going out 
the corridor, he drew a light line across the oilcloth. 

" You see that chalk-line," said he. " If the felloe 
chases you, you’re not to run past it. You’re to stand up 
him. Doesn't matter how big he is. Doesn’t matter ho% 
he hits you. I shan’t interfere. You’ve got to fight this on 
alone. Understand, no one can help you but yourself. X 
you don’t want to be a coward for ten years, as I was, tak 
the water-can and remember the chalk-line." 

" Mr. Henderson would hear the row." 

" Mr. Henderson has left the house for an hour. I knov 
that. No one will interfere. I shall close my door anc 
remain in my room." 

The small boy took the water-can. He looked like z 
martyr going to the arena—with eyes full of faith. Wynd 
ham’s spirit was injected into him. He went to the Bis 
Dormy and did what he was told to do. 

Wyndham, behind his closed door, listened with anxious 
foreboding for the ugly fight which was sure to ensue. Ii 
was a risky experiment to try on the person of a delicate 
small boy. Perhaps it would only lead to further bullying 
Heavens, when -would the row break out ? 

But the expected did not happen. Within a few minuter* 
there came a light knock at Wyndham's door. 

" Come in." 

A transfigured small boy entered. 

" I did it, sir ! " he bubbled out. " I did it! I woke hire 
up and poured the water over him. I assure you, I woke 
him up first." 

“ I believe you." 

" He called me names. He said he’d scrag my neck off 
and I told him if he tried to, I'd hit him with the water-can 
I dared him to try it! " 

“ Good man ! " applauded Wyndham. 

" But he didn't. He was afraid of me to-night. He 
turned funky. He only called me names and threatened alJ 
sorts of things." 

" Go back to bed now," said Wyndham. " And say tc 
yourself every night, I am afraid of no one." 

" I will, sir, and thank you ever so much ! I shall save 
up and buy your book, sir!" 

" Good night 1 " smiled Wyndham. 

He felt glad that he had come back to the Old School. 



A Tile Problem. 

Can Yon Make the Complete Picture ? 

T HE accompanying drawing represents 
nine 6-inch tiles, which form a beau¬ 
tiful panel when they are fixed in 
their proper position, 

You must imagine that the tiles have just 
been unpacked, and that some are turned 
upside down and some sideways. The panel 
cannot be fixed until the position of each tile is 
known. You don’t know the subject of the 
panel. What is to be done ? 

Take a piece of tracing-paper and place it 
over the drawing, trace in lead pencil the 
divisional lines of the nine tiles, then cut them 
out separately and re-arrange to make the 
complete picture. 

The solution to the Tile Problem will be 
given in next month’s number. 
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Football and the War. 

Representative Players Who are at the Front. 

By W. T. A. BEARB. 

(Eastern Counties : President Saracens F.C. t Vice-President Handsworth F.C.) 

AR is the serious, vital thing voice as to what they, and Britain, expected of footbali- 

of which all our games of an- playing youth, and all offered their grounds for any military 

tagonistics are but imitations : purpose for which they might be found useful, 
imitations designed in part by So far, I have spoken only of Rugby-pJaying clubs, but 
way of amusement and recrea- practically all the amateur Association clubs found them- 
tion, but also essentially as part selves in the same position as their Rugby brethren, and it 
of the process for preparing may be taken that at this time scarcely a single amateur 
the individual, as a mode of club under either code is making any endeavour to carry out 
training and hardening him, its pre-arranged programme. The professional organisa- 
for the real, grim business of tions are, of course, in a different category, and, with the 
warfare. In all the thirty-odd approval of the War Office, they are playing their matches, 
years that I have played and but at the same time lending every possible aid to recruiting, 
written about Rugby football, affording opportunities also to their players to drill and 
I have insisted that a man's practise rifle-shooting. Each of the governing bodies, 
first duty is to make himself fit moreover, issued strongly worded manifestoes exhorting 
to serve his country should the every man of enlistable age to come forward in response 
need ever arise, and that the to his country's call, and all have contributed handsomely 
Rugby game was one of the to the Prince of Wales's National Relief Fund, 
best forms of exercise by which So rapidly did the situation change, so far as the prospects 

he could attain that fitness. The need has arisen now of football were concerned, in the first few days of the War 

in our time as it may never arise again ; and I do not that I had to discard my first draft of this article ; for therein 

shirk the inference to be drawn from what I have written, I had set out to deal with the members of prominent clubs 

that every Rugby football-player who can satisfy military who were known either to belong to one branch or another 
requirements should place his services at the disposal of the Services, or to have decided upon taking up military 
of those who are responsible for securing the safety of our duties in this time of the nation’s need. As the days went 

land and upholding the honour of the British Empire, by, however, it became clear that a mere list of the names 

In this article I hope to show that our players have not been of such men would fill pages of “ The Boy's Own.” My own 

backward in responding to the national call to arms, and conviction is that space so taken up would be nobly used ; 

that the allegations of those who have decried the game but, glorious roll of honour as it would have made, it was 

and endeavoured to besmirch the players with the taint of not quite what the Editor had asked me for, and I had to 

cowardice and indifference have been wholly unjustifiable, start out afresh. 

With the whole of Europe in the throes of a struggle As fate has willed it, I am now able to begin my personal 

that involves the question of life or death for many nations, references by dealing with the first football victims of the 

it is only natural that so playful a semblance of the great War. It is fitting that those heroes of our game who have 

game of war as football should become dwarfed in impor- already fought and bled should have first mention. Though 

tance. When war was declared in the early days of August, they have not all gained International honours at football, 

it soon became apparent that every amateur club in the land, they have attained to a higher, nobler renown ; and lovers 

whether following the Association or the Rugby code, would of the game will hold their names in reverent memory 
have its teams disorganised. At first it was thought that it through the years to come, when, as a result of the great 

might be possible to keep at least one team of each club work which they and their comrades will have acomplished 

going, filling vacant places with reserves and young players ; in this unsought War, Britain shall stand higher and 

but when the deeply serious nature of the undertaking upon mightier than ever amongst the nations. The very first 
which we had entered was recognised, when the first batch list of casualties issued by the Government, contained the 
of wounded from amongst our gallant little Expeditionary name of Captain A. G. C. Luther, K.O.Y.L.I., amongst 

Force came back from the fighting round Mons, and Lord those killed in the fighting round Mons—but every good 

Kitchener sent out his call for men for a new Army, it was sportsman will rejoice to hear that this report was incorrect; 

quickly seen that there were to be no reserves available— the captain was only wounded and taken prisoner, 

ail, or nearly all, had enlisted, or had entered upon some Captain Luther is a well-known military player of several 

kind of military duty. games. He is a fine Rugby forward, and gained a place 

In the case of many clubs every member of the first fifteen in the Yorkshire fifteen a few years back. At cricket, in 

not already attached had given in his name, and most of the addition to distinguishing himself in Army matches, he has 

second fifteen had followed suit. In these circumstances played for Yorkshire Gentlemen and Sussex; whilst at 

there was no option but to scratch all engagements. Birken- racquets he is one of the best players of his time, 

head Park in the North and Blackheath in the South were Amongst the wounded in one or other of those hot 

the first to announce that that was the course they would engagements which so quickly ensued upon the appearance 

pursue ; but Liverpool, Hartlepool Rovers, Percy Park, of our little army on the scene of hostilities were Second- 

Headingley, in the North; Coventry, Handsworth, Mose- Lieut. G. W. Oliphant, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 

ley, Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, in the Midlands ; and Second-Lieut. A. A. M. Durand, R.F.A. Oliphant 

London Scottish, London Welsh, London Irish, Richmond, was one of the most brilliant half-backs that even Bedford 

Harlequins, the Old Boy clubs, in London ; Bath, Gloucester, School ever produced, and he partnered Lieut. H. Gardner 

Bristol, in the West; Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, in Wales with distinction in this year’s Navy v. Army match, 

(for Newport is Wales for football purposes)—all these and gaining praise from the critics, although figuring on the 

uiany other clubs of lesser note, but equal patriotism, found beaten side and having the Internationals—F. E. Oakeley 

it necessary to abandon all thought of running even a single and W. J. A. Davies—as immediate opponents. Durand 

team. The national Unions spoke out with no uncertain was identified with Blackheath more than with Service 
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football, and followers of that club regarded him as one 
of the most promising of their younger forwards. As a 
soldier should be, he was of splendid physique, and knew 
how to use his weight in the proper place. He was a 
versatile player and could be quite useful as an outside, 
whilst he was a fine place-kick. Three years ago, although 
in the team primarily as a forward, he deputised at three- 
quarter for Cheltenham College against Rugby School 
in a line which included such fine players as G. E. C. Wood, 
the cricketer, and R. M. Scobie, the Scottish International, 
both of whom are now on active service. 

In the latest list of casualties to hand, Lieut. C. M. 
Usher and Lieut. R. D. Robertson, both of the Gordon 
Highlanders, were set down as missing. Let us hope they 
are merely temporarily detached from their units, and will 
turn up again safe and sound ; but with the history of 
what has already happened in this sanguinary campaign 
in mind we cannot feel too confident as to their welfare. 
Usher, as a member of the London Scottish F.C., and 
United Services, had six times been capped for Scotland, 
and as he was but twenty-three, had every prospect of 
gaining many more such honours. He was a very dashing 
forward, and, like most old Scottish schoolboys, could 
dribble well. It was quickly explained that the Lieut. R. D. 
Robertson, who was missing, was not the R. D. Robert¬ 
son of the London Scottish, who gained his cap against 
France in 1912 ; although, curiously, the footballer, with 
four of his comrades, had just enlisted in the very regiment 
—the Gordon Highlanders—and was at the time safely 
drilling at Aldershot. 

These, then, are the first batch of the noble army of 
footer-men, who are fighting their country's battles, to come 
to grief; there are so many others at the front that it is almost 
vain to hope that they may prove to be the only victims. 

It will doubtless surprise many readers to learn how large 
a part Army and Navy men have played in the great 
representative Rugby matches in recent years. The 
formation of the United Services F.C. has had a great deal 
to do with this. The authorities, wise in their day and 
generation, have recognised what a fine athletic and 
disciplinary training the game affords, and have encouraged 
the playing of it with splendid results. In last season’s 
English fifteen were Lieut. F. E. Oakeley and Assistant- 
Constructor W. J. A. Davies, whose association for the 
United Services and for the Navy against the Army enabled 
them to become one of the most dangerous pairs of half¬ 
backs ever seen in English football. 

Oakeley, although the inside man, or scrummage-worker, 
had quite a lot of cleverness and pace, and could display 
a daring initiative on his own account; but it was his 
smartness in making openings for his 44 stand-off ” partner 
that made him so valuable to the English team. More¬ 
over, he was strong in defence. 

Davies was one of the most astounding players I have 
ever seen, and after what I have said about the length 
of time I have been following the game you will believe 
that I have seen most of the best of them : Rotherham 
and Don Wauchope, D’Arcy Anderson and Fred. Bonsor, 
Martin and Mason Scott, the brothers James, Jones, and 
Owen, Adrian Stoop at his best, Louis Magee, and many 
another fine half-back, have I seen and admired, each 
remarkably clever in his own individual way ; but never 
have I seen one who seemed to have the power that Davies 
possessed to do the thing that was utterly baffling to the 
other side, the thing that left them all looking at him, 
hypnotised for the time being, unable to put out a hand 
to stop him as he shot away like an arrow from the bow. 
He was erratic and unequal, I grant; otherwise, would 
he have been the greatest half-back of all time ? One 
fault which he had, in common with many of his con¬ 
temporaries in first-class Rugger, was a tendency to exploit 
the short punt and follow-up when he would have done much 
better by trusting to his length of leg and dodging ability. 
A. D. Stoop, I believe, started this habit—useful enough 
at times—and it was pursued, with, I cannot help thinking, 
disastrous results, by R. W. Poulton amongst others. 

Then those stalwart United Services forwards—Lieut. 


H. C. Harrison, R.M.A., and Lieut. A. L. Harrison, R.N.— 
were also members of the victorious English team of 1914, 
which went through the season undefeated. I remember 
H. C. Harrison as a boy at King Edward’s School, Birming¬ 
ham—if a six-footer weighing something over 13 st. can 
rightly be described as a boy—and played against him 
sometimes when he helped the Old Edwardians. The 
year after leaving the school, he gained his first International 
cap ; that was in 1909, when he played against Scotland. 
Not until this year was he again chosen, although he must 
often have been on the fringe of the English team. • This 
year, however, there was no gainsaying his claims to a 
place. His huge frame was more set, he had succeeded 
in keeping his tendency to adiposity under, and, giant as 
he is, he played the game of a giant, maintaining his robust 
persistency of combined scrummage work and unflagging 
following up to the very end of the stiffest games. So, after 
the eight to oppose Wales, although victorious, were held to 
have been not quite stiff enough for their work, he was 
brought in, with great advantage to the side. He was 
undoubtedly in every sense one of the great forwards of 
the year. 

A. L. Harrison, although so far’as I know in no way 
related to H. C., and coming from the sister service, is of 
similar though slightly lesser physique, and very like in 
style of play. Both, moreover, are excellent place-kicks. 
A team of Harrisons would in truth form a mighty band. 
This was A. L.’s first year in the International team, but 
those who had watched his gradually improving play in 
recent seasons were confident in their predictions that he 
would 44 get there.” 

These four, two half-backs and two forwards, were the 
only Service men in last season’s England teams ; but 
if we look back over a few seasons we encounter such names 
as those of Lieut. N. A. Woodhouse, R.N., captain of the 
successful side of 1913 and winner of fourteen caps, an 
unobtrusive but hardworking forward of the soundest type; 
Lieut. W. B. Hynes, R.N., a light but speedy forward— 
a clever dribbler—who played against France in 1912 ; 
Lieut. A. H. Macllwaine, R.F.A., another forward of 
magnifioent physique, of which he made the best use, 
who played in all matches in 1912 and whose absence in 
the two subsequent seasons was as much due to misfortune 
as to any deterioration of form; Lieut. G. H. D'O. Lyon. 
R.N., a big-hearted full-back who played against Scotland 
in 1908 and Australia in 1909, and whose last appearance 
in a leading fixture was for the United Services against 
the South Africans in 1912—a match which many who 
witnessed it thought the Services should have won ; Lieut. 
W. N. Lapage, a brilliant, but in the end unfortunate, 
three-quarter who gained four caps in 1908 ; Lieut. W. E. 
Mann, a thrice-capped forward in 1911 ; Lieut. A. D. 
Warrington Morris, who played in the pack three times in 
1909; and further back there are still other brilliant 
players from the ranks of the United Services. 

In the Scottish fifteens of last season were Lieut. R. M. 
Scobie, R.E., and Lieut. J. L. Huggan, R.A.M.C., both 
fine three-quarters ; Huggan a particularly powerful runner, 
and Lieut. C. M. Usher, Gordon Highlanders, of whom 
I have already spoken as being among the missing. Going 
back a year or two again, we find Lieut. C. H. Abercrombie, 
another of the do-or-die forwards of whom the Services 
have produced so many, and a powerful hitter at cricket 
who played last season for Hampshire ; Lieut. J. L. Boyd, 
useful at half or three-quarter, who played twice in 1912, 
helping in that sensational victory over England at Inver- 
leith which scarcely even the most perfervid Scot anticipated; 
Lieut. R. E. Gordon, R.E., whose career was only meteoric, 
so far as its close was concerned, in that he was called 
away to join his regiment in India in the midst of his 
first International season when he was regarded as one 
of the greatest centres ever seen, still young and full of 
promise; Lieut. R. F. Simson, worthy representative 
of a name famous in Scottish football history, who was 
at the Royal Military Academy when chosen to play 
against England in 19 n ; and many others. 

I do not recall that either Ireland or Wales has drawn 
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Some Dreams we have. 


upon the Army or Navy for men in recent years. These, 
then, are what, lor the sake of distinction, we may term the 
professional soldiers ?md sailors who have gained the highest 
Rugby football honours, and are now seeking renown on 
more serious fields. What of the men who have stepped 
forth from-civilian life to show that the spirit of patriotism 
is in them, and the daring to die if necessary in the cause 
of our great Empire ! Of the Englishmen, we know that 
every man of them who played in this year’s matches is 
serving his country in one capacity or another—some of them 
with Territorial regiments, others in the newly raised 
battalions of Lord Kitchener's Army. Their names shall be 
set forth here in association with those of the clubs they 
represented, together with an indication of the matches 
(Welsh, Irish, Scottish, and French) in which they played : I 
wish I could in all cases append the names of their regiments 
or ships or corps as well. There are twenty-four of them, 
eleven backs and thirteen forwards—and remember that 
every one of them is now wearing His Majesty's uniform :— 


Name. Club. Matches. 


W. R. Johnson 

Bristol 

W I 

s 

F 

C. N. Lowe 

Cambridge University . 

W I 

s 

F 

F. E. Chapman . 

Hartlepool Rovers 

W I 

— 

— 

J. H. D. Watson 

Blackheath 

W — 

s 

F 

R. W. Poulton Palmer 

Liverpool . 

W I 

s 

F 

A. J. Dingle 

Hartlepool Rovers 

— 

s 

F 

A. D. Roberts . 

Newcastle Northern 

— I 

-— 

— 

G. W. Wood 

Leicester 

W — 

— 

— 

F. M. Taylor 

Leicester 

W — 

— 

— 

F. E. Oaiceley . 

United Services . 

— I 

s 

F 

W. J. A. Davies. 

United Services . 

— I 

s 

F 

C. H. Pillman 

Blackheath 

W I 

s 

— 

L. G. Brown 

London Hospital 

W I 

s 

F 

S. Smart . 

Gloucester . 

W I 

s 

F 

A. F. Maynard . 

Cambridge University . 

W I 

s 

— 

J. Brunton 

North Durham . 

W I 

s 

— 

G. Ward . 

Leicester 

W I 

s 

— 

J. E. Greenwood 

Cambridge University . 

w — 

s 

F 

A. G. Bull 

Northampton 

w — 

— 

— 

H. C. Harrison . 

United Services . 

— I 

s 

F 

A. L. Harrison . 

United Services . 

— I 

— 

F 

R. L. Pillman 

Blackheath 

— 

— 

F 

A. R. Sykes 

Blackheath 

— 

— 

F 

F. le S. Stone . 

Blackheath 

— 

— 

F 


Of other English Internationals of recent years who 
had already volunteered at the time of writing, I had 
certain knowledge that Adrian Stoop, most brainy and 
enterprising of half-backs, had gone into camp with the 
Territorials ; that J. A. King, the diminutive but dashing 
Yorkshire forward, had joined the Wharfedale Yeomanry, 
refusing to be sent back though over the thirty years, 
that was at the moment the regulation limit of age— 
as pertinacious in this as in his football sallies ; that J. H. 
Eddison, another Yorkshire forward by no means diminu¬ 
tive, was an officer in the West Riding Howitzer Brigade; 
that F. N. Tarr was in camp with Territorials in the Midlands; 
and that Edgar Mobbs, the life and soul of Northampton 
football, had been empowered to raise a corps of 250 
men from amongst Rugby players for Lord Kitchener’s 
Army—and, what is more to the point, had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in his fine effort. Without a doubt scores of 
other old internationals, and hundreds of county players, 
will have obeyed the call of duty ere these lines are 
printed. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that footballers 
have seen their duty, clear and unmistakable, and are 
setting about the task of fitting themselves for it by under¬ 
going the requisite technical training for military purposes ; 
enough also to confute the blind and prejudiced persons 
who, without knowledge of the circumstances, inveighed 
against the game itself and all players, because the com¬ 
paratively small number of clubs who play professionally 
were intent upon carrying out their engagements. The 
War Office has expressed its “ warm appreciation " of 
the aid which the professional clubs are rendering to the 
cause of recruiting, and the Football Association has 
offered to request all its clubs to cease playing if the author¬ 
ities think that course desirable. Football has served 
the nation's cause nobly, and he must be obtuse indeed 
who does not see that Britain has good grounds for thank¬ 
fulness that her sons of the present generation have had 
such grand opportunities as the glorious game of football 
affords for acquiring that strength and stamina, and that 
indomitable spirit, which are so essential to enable them 
to withstand the strain and stress of a prolonged cam¬ 
paign. n 
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Christmas Day on a Big Liner. 



How Festive Yule is Honoured in Mid-Ocean. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



[OUS 25th of December 
on board one of the 
monster liners in mid¬ 
ocean ! How does that 
appeal to you as an 
attractive programme for 
Christmas ? Rather a 
novel Yuletide notion, 
perhaps, and certainly 
one to make that par¬ 
ticular Christmas distinct 
from all the others, jolly 
enough as those others 
themselves may .have 
been. Of course, hun¬ 
dreds of persons do so 
pass their year-end at 
sea, some from necessity, 
but not a few from choice. Business and other affairs 
compel numbers of people to cross the ocean at Yuletide. 
In addition to that, though, a goodly proportion of the 
passengers on the “Christmas ships," as they are called, 
are individuals who, being fond of the sea, and of the com¬ 
fort, ease, and peacefulness of these luxurious craft, elect 
to spend their Yuletide upon them. That it is not at all 
a bad selection to make—if you only get the chance—this 
little account of how Christmas Day passes on board a 
crack ocean liner should go some way to prove. 

" On Christmas Day, we're all no class." 

So explained an officer of one of the biggest liners 
recently. He intended to convey the information that at 
that cheery period of the year passengers of- all classes 
mix together, each having the run of the entire ship, no 
matter what grade of ticket has been paid for. 

" They sort themselves out all right again next day," 
the same authority added. 

On board a "Christmas ship " the most conspicuous official, 
for the time being, may be said to be, not the captain, but 
the purser. The captain goes about his responsible duties 
in much the same way as ever, save that when he can 
spare a moment from them, now and again, he moves 
here and there amongst his great big family of happy 
passengers, exchanging seasonable greetings, and giving 
genial encouragement to whatever fun is afoot. But 
the purser is indeed the man of the moment, for it is he 
who takes in hand all the jovial preparations for celebrating 
the festive season. 

It begins on Christmas Eve, when the purser appears 
positively staggering under a heavy load of Christmas 
greenery, and calls for volunteers to assist him in decorating 
the ship. He never has to call twice when on that quest. 
All this greenery has been ordered well in advance, before 
the liner left port. In it there is a fair proportion of holly 
and mistletoe, but the purser, who is a fine man of business 
or he would not be nominated for that post, is very much 
in favour of laurel foliage, because, as he may or may not 
tell you, the saloons are very big and laurel best covers 
the walls. 

Have you ever heard of a collapsible Christmas-tree for 
liners ? Sounds odd, does it not ? And they were peculiar 
objects, too. 

Formerly the liners used to carry these imitation Christ¬ 
mas-trees for the Yuletide edification of the youngsters on 
board. They were of German invention, with branches, 
all covered with bright green fir leaves, made to close 
up like the ribs of an umbrella. Presents and lighted 
candles, and all sorts of things, could be hung upon the 


branches ; yet when the tree was done with it could be shut 
up and stowed away ready for next year. Some of the:.: 
did duty for ten years or more. 

Nowadays, however, like the Christmas greenery, the 
Christmas-tree is the genuine article, and as tall a one as 
the ceiling of the first saloon will allow. And little coloured 
candles are hopelessly out of date, for the ship's electrician 
now takes the Christmas-tree in hand, and wires its branches 
so that they may fairly blaze with scores of tiny, glowing 
fairy-lamps. It is pleasant to remember that, after the 
voyage, these fine Christmas-trees from the " Christmas 
ships," are, in many cases, given to Missions for poor chil¬ 
dren in London, Southampton, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol 
New York and other great ports. 

Well, to get along with our story, the decorating wil 
hardly have been finished when the Christmas Waits come 
round, singing sturdily and well in all parts of the ship. 
Usually they are a number of stewards who have been 
formerly members of choirs when ashore, and as they will 
have been practising together in some remote part of the 
ship for days previously, they invariably render a verv 
good account of themselves. So much so that their entire 
audience encourages them to come round and make a 
collection on Boxing Day, when the " Sea Waits " are very 
much more liberally rewarded than are their brethren to be 
met with on land. 

Christmas carols, when sung at sea, have a special sweet¬ 
ness and grateful charm that make them most popular 
with passengers on the big liners. Recognising which 
fact, the Cunard Line has published a collection of Christ¬ 
mas carols for the use of those voyaging at the year-end 
on its ships. This altogether delightful booklet contains 
about a score of carols, some with both words and music, 
and bears on the back a picture of a Cunarder in a sunny 
harbour of the blue Mediterranean, while on the front cover 
is a snowy scene of the ice-covered " Mauretania " arriving 
at New York. 

On board that noble " Christmas ship " a competition 
was held to decide which of the carols included in the 
collection should be considered as being the most pleasing, 
and the vote was given in favour of a little poem that is so 
touching in its simple appeal that no apology is needed for 
here quoting it. 

CAROL FOR THE POOR. 

(From an anonymous author, tempus probably middle of 
eighteenth century.) 

Be merry all, be merry all, 

With holly dress for festive hall, 

Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 

To welcome Merry Christmas. 

And oh ! remember, gentles gay, 

To you who bask in fortune's ray. 

The year is all a holiday, 

The poor have only Christmas. 

When you, with velvets mantled o’er, 

Defy December’s tempests’ roar, 

Oh ! spare one garment from your store, 

To clothe the poor at Christmas. 

So shall each note of mirth appear, 

More sweet to Heaven than praise or prayer, 

And angels, in their carols there, 

Shall bless the poor at Christmas. 

Christmas Morning itself is ushered in by visits, with 
double knock on the cabin door and all, from the " deep- 
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CHRISTMAS DAY ON A BIG LINER 


sea postman,” who is one of the crew decked out in a sort 
of nautical imitation of the familiar G.P.O. uniform. He 
brings Christmas cards, some of them purchased on shore, 
but also others that have been printed and sold by the ship’s 
printer. 

Some of the latter Christmas cards, if not exactly fine art, 
as people say, are decidedly interesting. Usually there is 
an imposing portrait of the liner, ploughing her way in 
record time across the ocean, and, with suitable greetings, 
there is generally a subtle printed joke or two concerning 
the “ O shun wave ” or the “ roll in deep ! ” One of these 
cards, that was soon '* sold out ” last Yuletide, showed two 
passengers meeting on the deck of a liner in a heavy snow¬ 
storm. Says the first passenger, “ Hullo ! you too for 
the Old Country this Christmas ? I’m going to London.” 
Which the second passenger, at that moment slipping and 
falling overboard, answers with “ I’m going to W(h)ales." 
Very sad, is it not ? but if you saw that Christmas card 
itself you would be obhged to laugh at it. And you could 
not but smile at another one, depicting a sailor declining to 
accept a Christmas pudding offered to him by a lady 
passenger, and giving as his reason, ” No, thank you, ma’am. 
We have pudding served out so often already that I calls 
my throat my Suet Canal.” 

Do not think that because you are at sea on a liner 
you cannot “go to church ” on Christmas Day. If the 
liner be a boat that is on a long voyage, there will very 
likely be a celebration of Holy Communion. Anyway, 
there will be a service in the morning, and probably another 
in the evening, which services are reverently attended 
by the great bulk of the passengers, and by as many of the 
crew as can be allowed off duty. 

Christmas is even so complete, as we may say, on 
these “ Christmas ships,” that you can buy Christmas 
presents on board, really going shopping out of sight of 
land ! 

It is the ship’s barber who looks after that department, 
and lays out a nice selection of tempting small articles in 
his shop—penknives and fountain pens, pocket-books, 
matchboxes, tieclips, purses, stampcases, and a hundred 
and one other things that will serve as handy Yuletide gifts. 
The ship's barber thus turned store-keeper, you will find, has 
generally one or two stock jokes that, with his thanks and 
the compliments of the season, he fires off at his Christmas 
customers. He will, for instance, offer to send the goods 
home for you, and he will advise you to buy all that you 
want to-day, as he “ won’t be here to-morrow,” which, 
of course, is true enough seeing that both the ship and her 
passengers will by that time be some hundreds of miles 
distant. 

As is the case with the ship’s printer's quaint Christmas 
cards, many of the ship barber’s odds and ends are 
purchased for sending as mementoes to friends at the 
conclusion of the voyage. And so both those worthies 
generally do very satisfactorily at Yuletide. Last year 
one barber, displaying an extensive assortment of 
goods, had the inscription ” White Lies Store ” over his 
little establishment, on the door of which was posted the 
following :— 

“ Notice. Any article wanted that is not in stock will 
be at once ordered from England by 
wireless, and delivered on board by 
waterplane as early as can be arranged, 
and provided our customer pays 
all expenses. Move with the 
times is our motto.” 

By way of a joke, a patron 
inquired on what condition a 
certain half-crown annual pub¬ 
lication could be thus supplied 
and the barber as facetiously 
promised to have the book de¬ 
livered by waterplane on board, 
as soon as the liner was fast at 
Queenstown, payment to be £250 ! 

Upon one occasion a millionaire 
passenger on a Christmas liner 


bought the ship’s barber’s entire stock of presents for 
distribution amongst members of the crew. 

As regards the crew, they get as much “time off" on 
Christmas Day as can possibly be arranged; it is only 
the absolutely necessary work that is done, and, with. a 
most generous bill of fare provided, they enjoy them¬ 
selves in fine style. The cooks and the stewards, though, 
not forgetting the ever-necessary purser, have a rare busy 
time of it, and it is not until Boxing Day, or the day after, 
that, taking advantage of a lull, they, in turn, indulge in a 
spell of “ easy all.” 

By way of entertainment for the youngsters, there is a 
Christmas party, to which all are invited, at which the 
ship’s band plays, and when presents are distributed from 
the monster Christmas-tree. Sometimes, in addition to 
this, a “ Jack Horner Sea Pie ” is provided at supper 
on Christmas Night. For this a big, bright new tin is 
procured, and filled with bran that serves to hide a number 
of suitable small-sized Christmas gifts, each done up in 
a neat little packet and buried in the bran. From each 
such packet runs a coloured ribbon, the other end of which 
is placed beneath the plate of one of the young guests 
seated at table, and at a given stage in the proceedings, 
hauling on the ribbons, they thus each one capture a gift. 
The “ Jack Horner Sea Pie ” is a very favourite dish indeed, 
though no one attempts to actually eat it. 

Like the purser, the cooks, and the stewards, the ship’s 
band manages to put in a very fair total of work on Christ¬ 
mas Day, playing at tea-time, at the children’s party, and 
at the concert and dance for grown-ups that are given in 
the evening. At the concert, the passengers themselves are 
expected to find most of the “ talent,” but here again those 
friends of the evening before, the Cluistmas Waits, gener¬ 
ally come along with a capable selection or two. Often, 
also, there are famous amateur or professional singers 
on board the “ Christmas ships ” as passengers, and some 
of these Christmas-night concerts in mid-ocean are really 
and truly splendid feasts of glorious melody that are 
provided by them. 

A tragedy that nearly occurred on one of the largest liners 
two Christmases ago, was that the purser almost forgot the 
Christmas crackers. What would Yuletide feasting have 
been without crackers to pull, and comic paper caps to 
wear ? The situation was saved by a messenger-bov 
mounted on a cycle, and the boxes of crackers came down 
to the quay just as the big “ Christmas ship " was casting 
off from it. Would not all the boys and girls on board 
have been anxiously staring over the side had they 
only known what was happening ! At one time snap¬ 
dragon was played on the liners—or some of them—at 
Christmas, but it has been discontinued as being a too 
dangerous amusement. 

Some of the crack liners now produce a daily newspaper 
while on the voyage : an interesting and highly valued 
publication that gives the chief items of the world’s news 
as transmitted to the ship by wireless. Certain of these 
unique publications duly issue a “ Christmas Number " 
on Christmas Day, and this year some of these “ specials " 
are to be of a more ambitious nature than ever before. 
So much are such Christmas Numbers in demand for reading 
on the cosy 25th, that they have some¬ 
times been bid for by passengers up to 
the price of eight or ten shillings for a 
single copy. And this much 
may be said, that the awful 
Yuletide jokes to be found in 
some of them are alone well 
worth the money. 

So passes Christmas Day on a 
big liner at sea. And when night 
falls, and all the hundreds of 
guests in his giant, hurrying hotel 
are sunk in slumber, the gallant 
captain, as he mounts the lonely 
bridge, can generally congratulate 
himself that it “ hasn’t gone off 
so badly, after all ! ” 
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T HE musical evenings were held fortnightly. The next 
one was at Dr. Yelverton’s. Mason did not enjoy 
it much : partly because Miss Yelverton as hostess 
had but little time to devote to him, and partly 
because Dr. Yelverton seemed to have too much. No 
doubt he meant to be kind, but he bored the boy terribly. 

In the interval he took the opportunity of displaying 
some o his treasures, for he was an enthusiastic collector 
of old silver and of snuff boxes. 

“There, my lad! "he remarked to Mason," I suppose you’ve 
never seen so many snuff-boxes before, have you ? " 

" No, sir. Do you use them all in turn ? " was the 
innocent question. Mason was annoyed when his remark 
was greeted with general laughter. What was the sense of 
collecting things you did not use ? He wished Dr. Yelverton 
with his silly silver and snuff-boxes at the bottom of the 
sea. 

Fortunately, Mr. Everett came to his rescue and covered 
his retreat. Mason thought it a pity that a master who 
could be so decent out of school should be such a nuisance 
in it. 

Of this he had an instance the next day. Of all subjects 
Euclid is, to the average boy, the most exasperating. It 
seems so useless. Of course, the average boy cannot grasp 
the fact that when he is struggling with, and slowly mastering, 
some problem, he is training his reasoning faculties 
and fitting himself to cope with problems of all sorts—to 
detect false logic, to recognise the inevitable connection 
of cause and effect. To Mason and his friends, Euclid 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MOLES. 

The master hesitated, and then turned to him. " If- 

he said quietly. 

Mason almost flushed. " If you please, sir," he replied. 

To his astonishment a roar of laughter greeted his politeness, 
Mr. Everett with difficulty refraining from joining. Mason 
looked angrily around. 

" Politeness is an excellent virtue," said Mr. Everett, 
" but correctness is equally necessary. What I wanted was 
Euclid’s * If it be possible ! ' ’’ 

Of course ! Mason remembered it instantly—ass that he 
was 1 Still, Mr. Everett needn’t have rubbed it in, and 
encouraged the class to laugh at him. He'd pay him out, 
somehow. 

And in the watches of the night an idea came to him 
which had far-reaching consequences. He would form a 
secret society, pledged to circumvent the tyranny of the 
masters, and especially of Mr. Everett, and to uphold the 
rights of boys, especially of small ones. 

Before he went to sleep, he had fixed on the chums he 
would first invite to join. Of course, he himself would be 
president, but who should be secretary ? He fell asleep 
before he had settled the point. 

He woke with a puzzling impression that something 
important wanted attention ; then it flashed across his 
mind it was the Secret Society. Anything of the nature of 
a mystery has a strong attraction for boys (and often 
for grown-up people), and Mason had a lively imagination. 
Why hadn't he thought of it before ? 

He got hold of Butcher directly after breakfast, and, under 
pledges of an awful character, revealed his idea to his chum. 
Stolid as Butcher was, he was not without his romantic side, 
though his common sense at first took precedence. 

" WTiat’s it for ? ’’ he asked. 


was simply an irritating lesson—he scarcely knew that 
Euclid had ever lived. 

There was one peculiarly annoying morning when Mason 
made himself the laughing-stock of the class—and no boy 
was more carefdl of his dignity than he. The theorem 
under discussion related to parallel lines, and to Mason's 
turn came the construction. He was certain he knew it; 
and when Mr. Everett had drawn the parallel line on the 
black-board he boldly gave the order " Produce AB and CD 
till they meet at the point G." 


" All sorts of things ; we shall be a sort of brotherhood, 
backing each other up, and stopping any chap who wants 
to bully us." 

" Yes, that’s all right," assented Butcher. 

" Then there's Euclid," began Mason—" but time enough 
for that." The fact w'as that he had not formulated any 
plan by which the difficulties of that author could be 
surmounted. 

" I see," said Butcher, " we could help each other. 
Who’s going to join ? " 
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BEYOND THE SCHOOL GATES 


" Very few at first,’' replied Mason; “ then we can get 
others when things are in shape. There’ll be lots to do 
—rules to make and that sort of thing. What do you 
think of Boyd ? ” 

" He'd do all right. Fox is a decent fellow, too ; ask 
him.” 

Mason had no objection to Fox ; they settled to confine 
themselves for the present to those two. Before dinner-time, 
they had roped them in without difficulty, and after school 
was over the four boys met by appointment and went out 
together. 

They found a secluded spot behind a hedge, and pro¬ 
ceedings began. Mason insisted on doing everything in 
form ; he took the chair, though he had to sit on the grass, 
and called over the names from his list—a proceeding which 
Butcher characterised as waste of time. 

“ Now, the first thing,” said the chairman, “ is to elect the 
president. Has any one any name to propose ? ” 

” You'll be president, of course,” said Boyd. 

Mason was gratified, though he naturally expected the 
suggestion. 

” Has no one any one else to propose ? ” he asked. No 
one had. ” Then we will put it to the vote by ballot,” 
he said. 

” What’s the good ? ” asked Fox. ” Let's settle it by 
show of hands.” 

Mason did not object, and he was elected unanimously. 
He expressed his appreciation of the honour done him, and 
pointed out that by electing him president they had bound 
themselves to obey his orders. 

This did not seem to be an indisputable statement, and 
after some heated discussion the president thought it wise 
to postpone the point, though, as he pointed out, what was 
the good of a president unless he presided ? 

The next business was to elect a secretary, and after some 
persuasion Boyd was induced to accept the post, of the 
duties of which he had only the vaguest notion. But 
Mason volunteered to give him the necessary instructions : 
at all events, he would now have one boy who would have 
to obey orders. 

” Now, what shall we call ourselves ? ” he next demanded. 
“We must have a name.” 

No one could think of a suitable one. Fox thought that 
the Vehmgericht was the usual name, but he didn’t know 
what it meant. The Rimpton Secret Society was agreed 
to be cumbersome. Then Butcher had one of his rare 
inspirations. 


How about the * Moles ' ? ” he suggested. “ They’re 
secret enough, and they work underground.” 

“ Good idea ! ” cried Mason, ” the very thing ! ” 

Butcher grinned with pleasure : it was not often that his 
suggestions were so welcomed. Boyd was instructed to 
enter it on the minutes, but he didn't know what minutes 
were, and when he did no one had a pencil. Then Fox 
announced that he had to hurry back as Mrs. McPherson had 
told him to see her at five, and the meeting broke up—no 
one except the president caring about missing tea in order 
to continue the discussion. 

” Not a word, mind, to a soul 1 ” he warned them. 
” You’ve all taken the oath of secrecy; so mind you keep 
it.” 

” Right you are,” said Fox. ” I think it's a ripping good 
idea, and we ought to get lots of fun out of it.” 

” I wonder that no one’s thought of it before," said 
Boyd. 

“How do you know they haven’t ? ” asked Butcher. 
” For all we know, there may be a society already in the 
school.” 

“ Rot ! ” exclaimed Mason, naturally jealous for his 
invention 

“ Why ? ” retorted Butcher. ” Nobody will know that 
the ' Moles ’ exist, so how can we tell that other fellows 
haven't done as we have ? ” 

But this was agreed to be unlikely, though Mason wished 
that Butcher hadn't raised the point. 

The president walked back with the secretary, taking 
the opportunity of giving him some inkling of his 
duties. 

He waxed so eloquent on the subject that little Boyd 
got alarmed. 

“ I say, if I’ve got to do all that, I shall resign; I never 
thought there'd be anything to do.” 

” You'll do it all right,” replied Mason, who saw he must 
handle his officer carefully, “ and I’ll help you if anything 
important turns up. You’ll only have to summon the 
meetings as a general thing; that won't be much trouble, 
you know.” 

“ Well, I'll try it for a little time,” assented Boyd, 
who was not altogether sorry to hold an official position. 
“ When is the next meeting ? ” 

“ I’ll let you know this evening,” replied the president. 
” I shall have to think over a lot of things before we meet 
again—rules and so on. I shall have a busy time, I can 
see.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECRET CIPHER. 


•course, nothing would have been easier 
than to tell each member of the 
coming meeting by word of mouth, 
but such a simple proceeding did 
not commend itself to the president. 
Summonses must be delivered 
secretly, and to make things 
sure the summons must be 
in cipher. 

The composition of the 
cipher was not an easy job. 
The four boys had a hard 
time of it deciding the form it 
should take. It did not occur to any 
of them that they had managed to have a meeting without 
being summoned ; they simply gravitated to each other, 
drawn by the common interest of a secret. 

“ I’ve made out a cipher,” said Mason, “ but I don’t 
think it's quite perfect.” This was a large admission for 
him to make. 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” said Fox. He took the paper 
from Mason. On it was a sentence in which letters and 
figures were mixed in hopeless confusion. 



” What’s the key ? ” he demanded. 

” Each letter is three forwards,” began Mason, “ if 
you want to write B you put E. That's simple enough, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes. but suppose you want to put Z, where are 
you ? ” 

“ Why, C, of course.” 

“ I see. And these figures ? ” 

“ They’re the vowels.” 

” But you’ve got 8 and 9 in the sentence.” 

“Yes,” explained the inventor, “ I thought it would be 
too simple to repeat 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, so often, so I also use 
6. 7, 8, 9, 10, sometimes.” 

“ But it makes it harder to read,” put in Boyd. “ If 
I got a message like that 'twould take me no end of a time 
to get to the meaning of it.” 

“ No, it wouldn’t, not if you learnt it just as you learn a 
lesson.” 

“ We get enough lessons in school,” remarked Fox. ” I 
don’t care though, so long as I haven’t to write it.” 

“ But you’ll have to sometimes,” said Mason, “ suppose 
you want to make a secret note about something.” 

Butcher had been puzzling over the paper without 
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Dining in the discussion. He now announced triumphantly 
hat he had solved the specimen sentence—almost. 

“ ' Meet lower field * ; that’s it, isn’t it ? ” 

'* That’s part of it,” assented Mason. 

" Then you end up with 4, 3, 5,” went on the puzzled 
3 utcher, ” that means O 1 U. There’s no sense in that.” 

“ He means I O U,” suggested Boyd. 

** No I don’t, you chumps,” said Mason ; “ that’s the 
ime we meet—4.35.” 

“ Oli, I see! ” returned Butcher ; “ but how can we tell 
vhen it’s a vowel and when it isn’t ? ” 

“ By the context, of course,” replied Mason, who began 
o wish that Butcher was a little less dense. But he had 
o own that Butcher was not the only one who saw flaws 
n his cipher, the chief one being its cumbersomeness. 

“ Well, make up a better one,” he cried, ” I don’t care 
vhat we have so long a$ we settle on one.” 

Then Butcher showed a little of the common sense in 
vhich he was not lacking. 

“ I propose a sub-commit'ee be appointed to report on 
he best cipher,” he said, ” then we can go into it at the 
text meeting.” 

This was carried unanimously, and Mason and Fox were 
luly appointed. 

“ Anything else on the agendum ? ” asked Boyd. 

" It’s agenda,” corrected Fox. 

“ Suppose there’s only one thing ? ” protested Boyd, 
‘ you can’t have agenda then.” 

This classical difficulty was ignored, and the president 


announced that the only thing for the moment was to 
settle a signal by which members could summon each other 
if the case were urgent. 

Butcher thought it would meet the case if they yelled to 
each other ; the idea was rejected with contempt. 

“ I thought of a peculiar whistle,” said Mason. He had 
an advantage over the others in knowing what was on the 
agenda, and so was able to come prepared with suggestions, 
leading his companions to think that he had a fertile 
brain. He whistled three notes. ” Like that,” he said. 
“ When anyone hears that, he knows he must drop 
everything, and cut to help the chap who’s whistling.” 

" Good idea ! ” said Butcher, imitating him. 

“ That’s jolly fine for you chaps,” put in Fox, “ but what 
about me ? I can’t whistle ; never could from a kid.” 

" You’ll have to learn,” said Mason, ” and you’d better 
start now. I’ve got to go and bowl till tea, so this meeting’s 
adjourned.” 

“ When’s the next ? ” asked Fox. 

“ You’ll get a notice in cipher,” was the reply. 

“ But we haven’t made up our cipher yet.” 

• Mason was cornered, but retreated in good order. ” I’ll 
instruct the secretary to communicate with you in some 
other way for once,” he said sententiously, as he turned to 

go- 

Butcher couldn’t help thinking it would save trouble if 
the secretary just told the members; but even he was 
rather fascinated by the air of mystery which shrouded the 
proceedings of the “Moles.” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE PEDLAR AGAIN. 



N a week the Society was in full working order; 
Fox especially was enthusiastic, for he had managed 
to master the whistle, and was so proud of his 
success that he was 
yearning for a reason for 
using the signal. He got 
one after school one day, 
when Davis pounced on 
him and began to give 
him ” beans ” for getting 
him into trouble in class. 

This was a prejudiced 
version of the affair, and 
Fox, seeing he was hope- 
lessly out-matched, 
whistled vigorously in the 
hope that he would be 
heard. 

The boys had not yet 
dispersed; Boyd and 
Mason heard the signal 
and ran to their comrade. 

“ Help ! ” shouted Fox, 
trying to defend him¬ 
self. 

The two boys dashed to 
his assistance ; it was no 
concern of theirs whether 
Fox was in the right or 
wrong—a member of the 
Society was in need of help, ^ 

that was enough for them. ' 

To his immense surprise. 

Davis found himself at- f \ 

tacked by two boys with 
whom he had no quarrel; 
and though he could easily 

have licked either of them, he was helpless against their 
combined efforts; especially when Fox joined in. 
He beat a hasty retreat, mystified. Life would be 
unendurable if these cheeky youngsters interfered with 
their elders. 


Fox was grateful, and the other two triumphant; Mason 
especially, for he had proved the utility of his pet Society. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm at the next meeting, which 

was held on the spot 
without a summons, for 
Butcher saw the three 
conspirators together and 
joined them. 

“ What’s up, you fel¬ 
lows ? ” asked Falconer 
as he passed them. “Any¬ 
thing fresh ? ” 

“Nothing!” replied 
Mason ; but Falconer 
stopped and seemed in¬ 
clined for a chat. 

“You seem as thick as 
thieves over something,” 
went on Falconer, igno¬ 
rant of the fact that he 
had interrupted a meeting 
of the “Moles.” It was 
difficult to shake him off, 
and, when they did get 
rid of him, he threw back 
a remark about being^sorry 
he’d interrupted a Cabinet 
Meeting. which made 
Mason furious. 

“ This won’t do at all,” 
he said decisively. “ An¬ 
other minute and he’d 
have guessed.” 

“Guessed what?” 
asked Butcher. 

“ That we’re a secret 
society.” 

“ What would that matter ? ” 

“ Matter ? Why, the whole point is that we’re secret, isn’t 
it ? If the fellows once guess that the Society exists we 
might put up the shutters. Now, scootle off, everybody ; 

I must think this over.” 


“ To his immense 
surprise, Davis found himself 
attacked by two boys with 
whom he had no quarrel. 0 
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It was imperative that a meeting-place should be found 
where they would not be interrupted. It must be off the 
school premises of course, it would never do for them to be 
seen in consultation again. The cipher was now perfected ; 
and in due course each boy had a note given to him to be at 
the first st le beyond the bridge at a quarter to five on the 
following Thursday. The message ended with “ Burn 
this ! ” 

The command was not strictly obeyed, for the boys did 
not carry matches and no fires were going. But the spirit 
of the instruction was carried out, the notes were duly 
torn into small pieces ; Fox in his enthusiasm tried to 
swallow his in accordance with a precedent he had met with 
in a story, but the fragments stuck in his throat and made 
him cough too much. 

Mason was detained for a quarter of an hour after school 
on the Thursday of the meeting, but that dul not trouble 
him as he had a bicycle and could easily catch up the others 
who were on foot. But what did trouble him was to find 
that all the other members were proceeding to the rendezvous 
in a bunch. He overtook them just before they turned 
off the road for a short cut. 

“ You are a set of idiots 1 *’ he cried angrily, as he passed 
them ; 44 haven’t you sense enough to go singly ? If you’d 
happened to have met Falconer he’d have guessed 
something was up.” 

44 But we didn’t meet him,” replied Butcher. 

” Why don’t you get a 
banner with 4 We are the 
Moles ’ on it ? ” retorted 
Mason with cutting sarcasm 
as he pedalled on. The wind 
was against him, and he didn’t 
want to waste his own on 
such a set of duffers till he 
was off his machine. 

The other members grum¬ 
bled a little at their president's 
dictatorial tone, but each con¬ 
fessed to himself that they had 
been unwise. Boyd was an¬ 
noyed at the whole business ; 
he had missed a match at 
tennis through the meeting, 
but as secretary he felt bound 
to turn up. 

” It’s a jolly long way,” he 
grumbled as they crossed an 
unending field. 44 Pity we 
can’t meet somewhere nearer 
home.” 

44 Where ? ” asked Fox. 

44 Oh, I don’t know; 'tisn’t 
my business.” 

44 Yes, it is; you’re secretary 
and tell us where to meet.” 

44 Mason settles that,” said 
the secretary. 

44 That's all very fine,” re¬ 
torted Fox ; 44 he’s got a bi¬ 
cycle ; if he had to leg it as we 
have, he’d choose somewhere 
nearer home.” 

44 I think it's going to rain,” remarked Butcher casually. 

“That puts the lid on it,” said Boyd slangily. 4 ‘ Let’s 
double.” 

They ran on through the shower, which soon ceased. 
Mason was waiting for them at the stile ; he had hidden his 
cycle under the bridge. 

44 What a time you've been ! ” he remarked, 44 I’ve been 
waiting five minutes.” 

44 ’Tisn’t a quarter to five yet! ” retorted Boyd. 44 You’re 
early ; we aren’t late.” 

44 Let’s get to business,” said Mason. 44 We’ve a lot 
to do.” 

44 Can’t we meet nearer home next time ? ” suggested 
Butcher. 


44 That comes later on,” said the president, 44 when 
adjourn. I’ll take the chair.” 

He seated himself on the stile and called on the secretar. 
to read the minutes of the last meeting. 

44 There aren't any,” replied Boyd, ” I told you sc 
before we started.” 

44 Must do things in order,” said the president ; " yoz 
never begin a meeting without reading the minutes of the 
previous one. But if there aren't any, they can’t be read 
Now, about the rules.” 

44 Are there any ? ” asked Fox. 

44 Not on paper yet, but that’s just what we have to 
discuss.” 

44 I've got a rule 

to suggest,” said 
Butcher. 

44 Wait a , 
bit, But¬ 
cher, can’t 
I dare 
say I’ve got 
yours down 
already.” 

44 A 1 1 
right, fire 
away ! ” 

Mason 


44 Before anything 
turther could be dis¬ 
cussed, they were 
interrupted by a man 
who pounded down the bank and 
joined them.” (See pa%c 105.) 


drew out a sheet of paper—the result of much solitary 
cogitation. 

44 Rule 1,” he began. 44 That this Society shall be 
known as 4 The Moles.’ Anyone object ? ” 

44 How can it be 4 known,’ ” objected Fox, 44 if nobodv 
knows of it ? ” 

44 It’s known to the members, isn’t it ? ” 

44 Oh yes ! I see. Hurry up, I believe the rain’s coming 
up again.” 

At this moment Boyd broke into the discussion. 

44 Look out I ” he whispered hurriedly. 44 There’s 
Falconer ! ” 

Mason thrust his document into his pocket, hoping it 
had not been seen ; probably it hadn't, as the stile was 
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a, hundred yards from the bridge over which Falconer was 
cycling. But if he had missed seeing the paper he saw the 
group. 

“Hello!” he shouted, “holding another meeting? 
You’ll get a damper in a minute.” 

He hurried on ; Mason jumped to the ground in a 
fury. 

" That’s the second time he’s seen us,” he cried, “ now 
he’ll go and tell all the fellows. A pretty sort of secret 
society this is ! ” 

“ It was you suggested meeting here,” retorted Boyd. 
“ I call it a silly place.” 

“ The place is all right,” was Mason’s reply. “ I chose 
it Because we can see all round, and if anybody was coming 
we could scatter, only I forgot to post scouts.” 

" And if you had posted scouts,” said Fox, ” what sort 
of a meeting would you have had left ? ” 

Mason’s reply had to be postponed, for the rain which had 
been threatening now came down in earnest. The boys 
bolted for the bridge, and sought the shelter under its first 
arch, where Mason’s bicycle already reposed. There was 
very little room, and they had to stoop uncomfortably, 
but at least they kept dry. 

“ This is more the sort of place for a meeting,” said Fox, 
“ nobody can see us here.” 

“ But any one on the bridge could hear us.” 

“ Not if we whispered.” 

“ Let’s go on with the meeting,” suggested Boyd. 

‘' It looks as if we shall have to stick here no end of a 
time.” 

“ I’ve got something to propose,” said Butcher, who had 
been silent. “There’s only one possible way out of it 
that I can see.” 

“ One way out of what ? ” asked Mason. 

“ Why, Falconer’s telling the fellows,” replied Butcher. 
“ If he does—why, good-bye to our society ; we shall never 
hear the last of it. I vote we ask Falconer to join. He’s 
in our house, you know.” 

The proposal was a startling one, for no one had yet 
considered the question of the extension of their numbers. 
But it was sensible, and no objection seemed to occur to 
any one. 

“ He’s not a bad sort of chap,” acknowledged Mason. 
“ A bit too fond of larking about, perhaps. That’s his 
only fault.” 

‘\This will steady him,” said Butcher gravely. 

“<Do you think he can be trusted ? ” 

“■If'hi gives his promise like the rest of us.” 

“ We ought to vote by ballot,” said Mason, “ that's 
one of the rules—I mean, one of the rules we were going to 
pass to-day.” 

“ ’Tisn’t passed yet, and there’s no time to lose,” said 
Butcher ; "we ought to rope him in directly we get back. 
Let’s elect him on the spot.” 

Mason objected on the grounds of law and order; but 
the matter was urgent, and he allowed himself to be over¬ 
ruled. Before anything further could be discussed, they 
were interrupted by a man who pounded down the bank 
and joined them. 

“ Wet afternoon, young gentlemen ! ” was his greeting as 
he pushed his way in. “ Lots of room for a little 'un, if 
we sticks a bit closer.” 

The new-comer was a big man and had apparently no 
doubt as to his being welcome, and the boys could not deny 
he had as much right to shelter as they had. They pushed 
closer together; Butcher and Mason were at the back, 
crouching under the low arch, almost in the dark. They 
waited in silence for the rain to cease when suddenly Mason 
gave a smothered yell. 

“ You pinched my leg, you beggar,” he said angrily to 
Butcher. 

Butcher put his finger to his lips, and shook his head 
mysteriously. Then he whispered into his companion’s 
ear the startling words, “ It’s the man who stole my 
clothes!• * 


” My stars ! What are you going to do ? ” asked Mason. 

“ We ought to capture him,” whispered Butcher, “and 
have him up before the magistrates.” 

“ But he could knock us all silly,” protested Mason. 
“ Besides, what could we accuse him of ? He didn’t take 
your clothes away, you know.” 

“ He took my money out of the pockets.” 

“ Yes, but you told me you gave him leave.” 

“Only under compulsion,” protested Butcher; “that 
doesn’t count.” 

“ I don’t see what we can do,” said Mason; “we shall 
have to hurry up for calling-over, and after all we can’t arrest 
a chap who’s as big as this one is.” 

At this moment the man rose to his feet, and after contem¬ 
plating the sky, announced it was getting lighter and he 
was off. 

The moment he had gone Butcher excitedly proclaimed 
that he was going after him. The others tried to dissuade 
him, but he was obstinate. If the rest of them wouldn't 
help him he would tackle the fellow alone. 

*' You’ll only get your head punched,” said Mason, 
“ better let the lout alone.” 

But Butcher would not be persuaded, and told the others 
they were free to go home, he would take care of himself. 
They took him at his word and started for the college, 
Mason bicycling ahead of them in the hope of overtaking 
Falconer. 

Butcher had the vaguest ideas of what he meant to do to 
his enemy who was strolling along the bank a hundred yards 
away. He ran after him, but stopped twenty yards before 
he reached him, and shouted “ Hi! ” 

The man turned and contemplated him with a puzzled 
expression. 

“ What’s the row ? ” he* asked. 

“You stole my money,” replied Butcher, plunging into 
the heart of the subject. 

" You young liar! I’ve never set eyes on you in my 
life.” 

“ Yes, you have; I was bathing in the river and you stole 
my clothes.” 

“ Oh, it's you, is it ? ” replied the pedlar with a grin. 
“ I didn’t reckernise you with your clothes on. What 
d’ye want ? ” 

“ I want my money back ! ” cried Butcher. 

“ You’d better come and take it then, my young cock¬ 
alorum. Good artemoon ! ” 

He turned and slouched on again. Butcher was furious, 
the more so because he was helpless. He picked up a stone 
from the path and shied it at the back of the retreating 
enemy. His aim was true, for the missile caught the 
other between the shoulders. 

The man swung round uttering fearful threats, and made 
for the boy with a rapidity for which Butcher had not given 
him credit. But if he were active, Butcher was still more 
so, and he had a start. The man soon saw he could not 
catch him so he launched a stone at him. But he was 
not a cricketer, like his youthful assailant, and the stone 
flew wide. 

Not so Butcher’s return shot, which caught him on the 
shin. Though he knew that he was safe, Butcher was almost 
frightened at the fury of his pursuer, who vowed vengeance 
with a fluency which proved his command of language. 
That he would skin the boy alive was the mildest of his 
threats. 

Butcher retorted with a jeering laugh, and the advice 
to lead an honest life in future—advice which still further 
infuriated the recipient. Then Butcher set off for home 
at his best pace, hoping to reach the gates before the 
calling-over bell had ceased its clangour. 

“ Now we’re quits,” he said to himself as he ran along, 
“ and I hope to goodness that I shan’t ever see his face 
again.” 

But this hope was not destined to be fulfilled. He and 
the pedlar were fated to meet more than once before they 
saw the last of each other. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A HOUSE TO LET. 


HEN Mason reached the College, 
he found that he had got there 
before Falconer, who had taken 
shelter till the last minute. 
Mason got hold of him the 
moment calling-over was ended, 
and broached the subject upper¬ 
most in his mind with his usual 
impetuosity. 

“ I say, Falconer, do you want 
to be a ' Mole ' ? ” 

** Wish I’d been one this after¬ 
noon,” was the reply, “ then I 
should have got home under¬ 
ground, and kept my jacket 
dry.” 

‘‘ Oh, I forgot,” interrupted 
Mason, ” there’s one thing first : 
swear you’ll keep it secret.” 

“ Keep what secret ? ” 

” What I’m going to tell you.” 
” I’ll keep it secret till I 
know what it is, at any rate,” 
replied Falconer. ‘‘Fire away ! ” 
Mason needed no urging, he 
became eloquent on the merits 
of the child of his brain ; and 
though he was unable to point 
to any distinct advantages 
hitherto enjoyed by the Society, 
he had no difficulty in expatiat¬ 
ing on those which would accrue 
in the future. 

" So that was your little 
game ! ” said Falconer. “ I thought something was up 
when I saw you fellows together. Anybody else in it ? ” 

” No, you’re the first we’ve asked.” 

*' And why did you ask me ? ” 

Mason hesitated, he couldn ’t very well give the real reason. 

■‘ Never mind,” said Falconer, ” I think I can give a 
guess. All right, put me down a member if the subscription 
isn’t too stiff. How much is it ? ” 

” We haven’t settled that yet; you see, the thing’s 
only just started.” 

” And when do you meet ? ” 

*‘ Whenever we can ; but that’s where we’re rather 
bothered. Can’t you suggest a good place where we shan’t 
be interrupted ? ” Falconer paused, and appeared to be 
giving the question full consideration. 

” I’ll try and think of one,” he said. ‘‘ I must go and 
change my breeks now, I’m wet through.” 

” Not a word to a soul, mind ! ” 

“ I’ll be dumb as a mole,” was Falconer’s reply as he 
ran off. 

Mason reported the result of his interview to the others 
during the evening. Fox was a little doubtful of the wisdom 
of enrolling Falconer, who was so full of high spirits and 
fond of joking, that there was the danger he might not take 
the Society seriously enough. But that danger had to be 
faced—he was elected. 

It seemed to Mason that the difficulty of finding a private 
and convenient meeting-place ought not to be very great, 
but it proved a harder job than he anticipated. Once they 
met in a barn, but were discovered by the farmer and routed 
out. No class-room was secure against invasion. Mason 
had a wild idea of asking Miss Yelverton to let them meet 
once a week in the comer of her garden, but too many 
explanations would be necessary. 

Falconer made a suggestion which showed his frivolity : 
that they should all make a mess of their algebra the same 
afternoon, when they would all be kept in, then they 
could have their meeting. 

‘‘ Whilst we’re working out our problems ? ” asked Fox 
sarcastically. 


A society which couldn’t meet might as well not exist, 
and Mason had a good deal on his mind during the next 
few days. He explored the neighbourhood w’ithout 
finding a suitable place, and he was beginning to despair 
when fate was kind at last. 

He was returning from an expedition with Falconer ; 
both had cycles, so that they could conduct their explora¬ 
tions in company. They had found several suitable 
meeting-places, but all had the drawback of being too far. 
The boys were within less than a mile from the College when 
Falconer found his back tyre deflated. 

At the spot they dismounted there was a narrow lane 
turning from the road, evidently leading to a private house 
whose chimneys could be seen over the hedge. Mason 
strolled up the winding lane whilst Falconer pumped, and 
soon came within sight of the house—a creeper-clad 
” cottage ” of considerable size. He looked over the gate— 
the garden was untended and wild, grass grew on the path, 
and the windows were shuttered. A board just inside the 
gate announced that ” this charming and commodious 
residence,” known as “The Laurels,” was to let. 

Then Mason had one of those inspirations which made 
him think sometimes that he was a genius. An empty 
house ! What an ideal place this would be for their 
meetings ! 

Full of his discovery, he ran back to Falconer. 

** I’ve got it at last ! ” he exclaimed. 

” Got what ? ” 

” The splendidest meeting-place for ‘ The Moles.* Come 
and see it ! *’ 

They promptly wheeled their cycles to the gate and 
reconnoitred. 

“ 1 see,” said Falconer, ” we can all of us slip into the 
garden at the back, and no one will ever dream of our being 
there.” 

“ And it’s less than a mile from home.” 

*' Wait a bit I ” said Falconer, " suppose there’s a 
caretaker ? ” 

That was too disquieting a thought to be ignored, so the 
boys determined to settle it at once. They placed their 
cycles inside the gate, and marched boldly to the front door. 
There was no knocker, but they heard the ting of a distant 
bell as they drew the pull. 

" Nobody at home,” said Mason. 

" They’ve gone out marketing, perhaps,” suggested 
Falconer. 

“ Let’s go round to the back.” 

They were soon able to settle the question about the 
existence of a caretaker. The back door evidently hadn't 
been opened for months; they looked through the kitchen 
window and there was no sign of habitation ; a solitary 
table and a broken chair comprised all the furniture within 
view. 

" The very spot for us 1 ” said Mason with enthusiasm; 

*‘ couldn’t be better.” 

“ Unless we got inside,” suggested Falconer. 

The suggestion roused their curiosity, they walked 
round the house peering in at the cracks of the shutters. 
One flap of the dining-room shutter had blown back, and 
they could see into the room. 

” That would do for the secretary’s office,” said Mason; 

*‘ we could have our meetings in the drawing-room—it’s 
bigger than this.” 

Falconer laughed. '* Why, one would think you’d taken 
the place ! ” he said. '* You be content with the garden, 
that’s good enough for us.” 

Mason did not contradict him, but he had mentally 
resolved it would be a wicked waste of opportunities to 
meet in an uncomfortable garden, when there was a con¬ 
venient house, eating its head off, only a few yards away. 

The boys had no time for further explorations. They 
raced back full of their news, and before preparation all 
the members of the Society had learnt that there would be 
no further difficulty about a meeting-place. Boyd was 
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instructed by the president to send out a notice summoning than he could spare ; and as he had to explain by word of 
the members at 4.30 next day—an instruction the secretary mouth to each member where the meeting was to be held, 
took the liberty of disregarding. To compose a notice in he thought he might just as well tell them at the same time 
cipher giving details of the rendezvous would take more time the other details. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOUSE-BREAKING. 


ASON was not the sort of boy to let the grass grow which was over-clouded, he was secretly hoping that it 
under his feet. Without a word to his fellow would rain. 

“ Moles ” he started off on his cycle the next day Formalities were soon over, and then Boyd insisted on 
directly morning school was over, and made a hearing. 

; Laurels.” * *' I’m secretary,” he said ; ” and I tell you fellows what 

s soon at the back of the house, where he made a it is, there'll have to be a subscription. I'm out of pocket.” 
camination of the door and windows to see if there “ What for ? ” asked Butcher, 
means of entry. The door was securely bolted, *' Twopfence for a book for the minutes.” 

:itchen window had only a common catch. More- ” Where is it ? ” 

catch was not even fastened ; all he had to do was ” I’m going to buy it to-morrow,” replied Boyd. “ Then 

up the lower sash and step in. there are other things,” he went on without condescending 

,rden was so entirely secluded that he had no fear to details. ” Anyhow, we ought to have a subscription— 
Liption; still, he felt a little like a burglar as he say sixpence.” 

)ver the sill. When he jumped to the floor it was ” Let's say a guinea and only pay up sixpence,” suggested 

t he was not the Falconer, ” it sounds more 

had paid an un- respectable.” 

?d visit to the I ” Sixpence ought to do,” 

ome remnants of ilpr || J *1 T| , said Mason. ” Anyone 

id a bone or two ^ ('Itij 1 Hk m i It (P I l object ? ” 

tg on the floor by > “I haven’t got more 

nt of newspaper. > | ~~ ” 11 j. than fourpence,” said 

;r was dated but Boyd ; V and I owe two 

ht earlier. shillings in town. But I 

itly some tramp [Bam* 1 1* * ^ don't think secretaries ever 

i the place a con- pay subscriptions, do they, 

d the unfastened officials ; they do if they’re 

rvey of the pre- E " I don't want to be 

the shuttered - honorary,” said Boyd; 

2re dark, but up- I’d sooner be paid.” 

here were no f"** - " What are we going 

and he could see ___= f° r our m ouey ? ” 

t lying thickly. . asked Butcher. ” I vote 

y there was no we put in a penny each 

mand for ** The and wait till we see if 

; so much the .. ^ ' we want more.” 

r the "Moles.” ^ r 7 *" This met with general 

it his visit a secret, ^ //approval, and the meet- 

careful to be at . ing was about to proceed 

1 before the others 'J/y 7 7 t/( ^ to the next business when 

afternoon. Inci- ^ ’ / / jv'* the threatening rain began 

the excitement of ^ A/ y ^ to ^ a ^- 

interest acted v ’ - “The garden was "It’s a case of 'Long 

ly on his studies, . , , to rain over us,' I fancy,” 

as so anxious not / enure y sec uded ; • . • sa id F a i CO ner. ” Let's go 

pt in that he pre- 8t »ll, he a little into the outhouse where I 

is lessons much like a burglar as he climbed over the sill.” found the chairs.” 

;fully than usual. "I’m not going into 

doles” crept into the garden one by one with all due a dirty outhouse,” said Mason disdainfully—his hour 
>n. Mason met them at the back, and though he had come. ” Let’s go into the house.” 

ting to spring his surprise on them he restrained ” But we can’t ! ” cried Boyd, 
or the moment. '* Can’t we ?—Look ! ” 

is something like ! ” said Fox with enthusiasm. He pushed up the window and jumped in. The others 
f’s likely to interrupt us here.” were about to follow, but he stopped them. 

;h it was a bit later in the year,” said Boyd, who “ Wait a second : I’ll open the door for you.” 

jecting the neglected currant and gooseberry He unbolted the back door, and they all poured in, 

quaking at heart but pretending to be quite at ease. 

ry the fruit isn’t ripe,” said Mason, ” or you bet ” Now,” said Mason, ” if we’re caught here you can all 
y would be here to pick it. Now, let’s start the say you found the door open and came in for shelter ; 

’ do you see ? ” 

was a garden seat at the side of the small lawn. ” Yes, but you ? ” 
who had been " nosing round,” as he put it, ” I’ll look after myself.” 

:ouple of dilapidated garden chairs in an outhouse ” This is a little bit of all right,” remarked Fox, ” here’s 

ys were in luxury. Mason as president took the a table handy for the secretary, and we can bring in the 
the garden seat. He looked hopefully at the sky chairs.” 
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" This ? " cried Mason contemptously. " We aren’t 
going to have our meetings in the kitchen, there are lots 
of better rooms." 

" Have you been here before ? " asked Boyd wonderingly. 

" Explored the whole place," replied Mason proudly. 
" I told you I’d find you somewhere to meet, you know." 

" It’s simply topping," acknowledged Fox. " Let’s 
have a look round." 

" Don’t make too much row," suggested Butcher. " Of 
course we aren't doing any harm, but still we don't want 
anybody to hear us." 

To rummage round an empty house is a fascinating 
sport, and the boys enjoyed it to the full. There was no 
question of continuing the meeting; it was much more 
interesting to creep down dark passages, to open cupboards 
and explore attics than to sit still and discuss rules. They 
almost forgot to be cautious, and were beginning to lark 
about recklessly when Mason sharply called * them to 
order. 

The rain had nearly ceased ; time was flying rapidly 
and the president, giving his peculiar whistle, called them 
to the dining-room. 

" We ought to have a regular time for meeting," he 
said. " I vote twice a week—Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
half-past four; that won't interfere with half-holidays." 


" Then I needn’t send out notices," said Boyd with 
satisfaction. 

" Unless there's any special business on the agenda. ’ 
replied Mason. " Now mind, you fellows, never come here 
in a bunch : two at a time if you like, but no more. And be 
awfully careful Aever to let a soul see you turn up the 
lane." 

All promised to conceal their movements with the utmost 
care. Mason sent out Boyd to see if the coast was clear 
before he let the others depart one by one. 

He was the last to go, he knew that the captain must be 
the last to leave his vessel. He replaced the chairs, bolted 
the back-door, and closed the window carefully. No one 
should be able to accuse him of neglecting his duty, even 
if he were to be had up for house-breaking. 

He would not have been so easy in his mind had he been 
aware that a few hours later the pedlar opened the window 
and clambered into the kitchen. There he ate his supper 
and drank from a bottle which he drew from his box. 
after which he smoked until it was dark. Then he took 
off his coat and rolled it up as a pillow, and lay down on 
the floor. 

The ease with which he dropped asleep argued either 
that he was accustomed to a plank bed, or that if ever he 
were condemned to one it would be no hardship. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BURGLARY. 


, heard the news ? " cried 
Butcher. 

" What news ? " 

" Mr. Yelverton’s house has 
been burgled." 

" You don’t say so 1 " ex¬ 
claimed Mason. " What have 
they taken ? " 

" A lot of silver things and 
snuff-boxes. Mr. Everett told 
Mr. Ballard, who told Davis, 
who told me." 

I’ve seen them," said 
Mason, who as usual was glad to air his superior knowledge. 
" Dr. Yelverton showed them to me the night I was at his 
house. He will be sick about it." 

"They nearly caught the burglar," went on Butcher; 
" the butler heard a noise and came down, but the fellow 
was too quick for him, and got away. I shall get a paper 
to-morrow." 

The local journal was full of details of the affair, and 
stated that a reward of £ 20 was offered for the apprehension 
of the burglar or the recovery of the goods. Mason obtained 
further particulars from Mr. Everett who seemed to take a 
special interest in the affair. From him Mason learnt that 
so far the police had no clue. 

" They arrested one man on suspicion," said Mr. Everett, 
" a pedlar named Thatcher who has been hanging about 
the neighbourhood lately, and doesn’t seem to bear a very 
good character; but there seemed nothing to connect him 
with the robbery, so he was released." 

" He’s a thief anyhow, sir; he stole sixpence from 
Butcher." And Mason related the incident of the bathing; 
but though that proved that Thatcher was dishonest it 
did not help to solve the problem of the burglary. 

" The police have their eye on him," said Mr. Everett; 
" and I heard this morning that the fellow has left the 
neighbourhood." 

Mason was glad to hear it, and Butcher when told was 
distinctly relieved. He was always dreading lest he might 
meet the pedlar, and feel the effects of the latter’s threatened 
vengeance. 

The holidays were now drawing near, and, full of their 
new diversion, the boys took every opportunity of visiting 
" The Laurels," even if only for a few minutes. On such 


occasions they made no pretence of business ; they were 
out for fun, and got it. Growing more reckless with each 
visit, they larked about in the house and garden almost as 
freely as they did at the College. 

The climax came one afternoon. It was a half-holiday, 
and although the " Moles " made it a rule to play cricket on 
half-holidays so that their absence might not be noted, 
this was so special an occasion that they resolved to play 
truant. Butcher had received a birthday hamper, and h*e 
suggested a feast at “ The Laurels." 

Nothing could have suited the "Moles" better. The 
cycles were loaded up with every precaution of secrecy, 
those who walked filled their pockets with provender. No 
one was missing at the appointed hour; the table was 
carried from the kitchen to the dining-room where the 
broken shutter admitted light ; in the larder were found 
some chipped plates and handleless tea-cups, which when 
washed were quite usable, and the feast was spread in style. 

" We want another plate or two," said Mason. " Just 
look in that cupboard, Fox ! ’’ 

Fox opened a large cupbokrd which filled the recess on 
one side of the fire-place, but it was empty. But lack of 
plates did not seriously affect the feast; pasties and tarts 
can be disposed of without the usual accessories of the 
table. 

Mason and Falconer had supplied the ginger-beer, 
getting it cheap on the condition that the bottles were 
returned. A loud " pop ’’ accompanied the opening of the 
first bottle. 

" Keep your thumb on the next cork," said Mason 
warningly to Falconer. '* They could hear that out in 
the lane." 

" Who’s likely to come down the lane ? ’’ replied 
Falconer. " We could shout ourselves hoarse and nobody 
would hear us." 

But Mason was anxious that the secrecy of their meetings 
should not be exposed, and nearly had a row with Fox soon 
after for trying to jump over the chair standing, and making 
the place resound as he came a cropper. 

The feast was ovfer; Mason had proposed the health of 
Butcher, and with difficulty prevented the others from 
giving three cheers and singing " For he’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow I " They were beginning to think it was time 
they got back and put in an appearance at the playing-fie’d, 
when suddenly Boyd gave a subdued yell. 
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mt What’s up ? ” cried Mason. 

* 4 Look what I’ve found 1 ” replied Boyd. He held up a 
pencil. “ It was on the mantelpiece.” 

'‘ Not much of a treasure,” said Fox. " ’Tisn’t worth 
l Halfpenny.” 

Mason looked at it carefully. 44 I say, you fellows ! ” he 
‘acclaimed, “ this is serious. Some one’s been here since we 
lave.” 

44 How do you know ? ” 

44 In the first place. I’m certain it wasn’t here last time 
ive came in; in the second place, you can see that the 
mantelpiece is thick with dust, and the pencil is clean. 
Lt hasn’t been there long.” 

The boys looked a trifle anxious. Was it possible that 


they were going to lose their valued privilege of sole 
occupiers of “The Laurels ” ? 

But the shock of finding the pencil was as nothing to the 
one which followed. 

The quick, sharp bark of a small dog was heard close 
at hand. 

Mason flew to the window and peered cautiously out. 

44 Some people are at the gate 1 ” he whispered excitedly. 
44 They’re coming in ! ” 

“ Here’s a go ! ” said Boyd, absolutely terrified at the 
situation. 

41 We’ve time to cut,” said Fox, 41 out at the back and 
into the garden as soon as you can.” 

He set the example. Falconer and Boyd racing wildly 
after him. 


44 Come along, Mason ! ” cried Butcher. 44 Don’t let us be 
nabbed.” 

But Mason was seizing the ginger-beer bottles and 
thrusting them into the cupboard—together with the rest 
of the evidences of their visit. Butcher loyally helped 
him. Then they bolted for the door. But they were too 
late—the front door was pushed open, and in sprang a small 
dog with yelps of excitement. To attempt to cross the hall 
now w ould be madness, the boys drew back into the dining¬ 
room and closed the door quietly. 

4 How about the window ? ” whispered Butcher. 

44 We’ll try it if they don’t come in here first. 1 hope to 
goodness they won’t.” 

44 If they do ? ” queried Butcher. 

44 We must face it out. It’s only some people come to 
look at the house.” 

He crept to the door and looked through the keyhole. 

All he could see was part of 
a coat and a dress, nor could 
he catch w hat the wearers w r ere 
saying, partly because the dog 
w r as barking excitedly. 

The strangers walked up 
and dow r n the hall; Mason 
fervently hoped that they 
w r ould either go upstairs or into 
the drawing-room. But he 
was disappointed; apparently 
the man w r as measuring the 
hall, for he walked down it with 
regular steps. Then Mason 
had another shock / the w r orst 
he had experienced. For a 
moment the dog was quiet and 
Mason heard the man’s voice 
44 Only twelve feet 11 thought 
it was longer.” 

Horror ! the voice was Mr. 
Everett’s. 

Mason turned round quickly 
to tell Butcher the new com¬ 
plication, unaware of the fact 
that his chum had crept close 
behind him. The two boys 
bumped heavily into each 
other and w r ere within an ace 
of falling, but Mason clasped 
Butcher round the neck and 
saved him just in time. 

44 It’s Everett ! ” he whis¬ 
pered. 

44 I heard him. Let’s try 
the window.” 

It w r as too late, the door was 
opened half-way; but luckily 
Mr. Everett turned back a 
moment to say something to 
his companion. 

44 Quick !—the cupboard ! ” 
whispered Mason. 

As quietly as possible they crossed the room, opened 
the cupboard door, and crept in, pulling the door close 
after them. 

Excited as Mason was, he kept his head ; and before 
closing the door he examined the fastening. The door 
handle w r as an ordinary porcelain knob, which w’hen turned 
secured the door by a catch inside. 

Directly they w r ere in, he felt for the catch and fastened 
it. Then he felt comparatively safe, though the position 
was sufficiently uncomfortable. There w r as a shelf which 
obliged them to stoop ; there w r as only just room for them 
to squeeze in. 

“ Just in time 1 ” he whispered as they heard the door 
opened and the steps of Mr. Everett as he entered the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


EAVESDROPPERS. 


9 TIE’LL have a little more light,” said 

\% f\ t Mr. Everett, going to the 

\% IA\ t window and throwing open 

/#\l it the second shutter. ** Lie 

^ \vt \\iff down, you little nuisance 1 ” 

\Jt \f t This was addressed to the 

* dog who began barking again, 

j 44 Crambo ! Come here ! ” 

[ '_ cried a voice which Mason 

/St - v recognised with fresh dismay. 
i / Jrjfcr It was Miss Yel vert on’s ! 

* " And the dog was her pet, 

% ^7 with which Mason was on 

friendly terms. How lucky 
that the little beast had 
given the warning by barking at the gate l 
44 Now we can have a look round,” 
remarked Mr. Everett in a cheery 
tone. 44 Wait a moment, I left a 
pencil here the other day.” 

He searched the mantelpiece, but ' 

it was not there. Mason knew where 
it was—in his pocket. 

44 Curious 1 ” said Mr. Everett. 

41 I’m certain I left it there when I 
was here a few days ago.” 

44 What is the matter with 

Crambo ? ” asked Miss Yelverton. 

The dog was sniffing at the 
cupboard and whining per¬ 
sistently. The boys knew 


44 What's the matter with the thing ? ” cried the master. 
44 It opened easily enough the other day.” 

Annoyed, he gave a tremendous pull, with the result 
that the porcelain knob came off in his hand. Miss 
Yelverton laughed. 

44 See the result of temper,” she said. 44 I expect it's 
locked.” 

44 No, the key’s lost; the agent told me so. Never 
mind, we’ll get the door opened before we come again. 
Now shall we go upstairs ? ” 

Miss Yelverton looked at her watch. 44 I wish you'd 
just make a rough copy of your plan and I could post it to 
Dorothy on my way home ; I’ve written a letter to her and 
left it open. I’ll just run round the place whilst you do it ; 
we ought to be going in five minutes.” 

44 Right 1 I’ll have it done before you’re back; we can 
send them further details if 
they like the general idea of 
the place.” 

Miss Yelverton departed ; 
to the boys’ intense dis- 
4^2 mm appointment Mr. Everett 

remained—they had hoped 
to escape whilst the visitors 
explored the house. They 
were getting the cramp ; they 
dared not move hand or foot 
for fear of moving a ginger- 
- wSSM , t>^er bottle and betraying 

their presence. Butcher had 
t broken a nail and wanted 

to see the damage, but was 
afraid even to convey the 
Lw injured finger to his mouth. 

Mason was more puzzled 
than ever. It seemed now 
that the house was not for 
^k Mr. Everett and his fiancee, 

but for Dorothy. He knew 
who she was, he had heard 
Miss Yelverton mention her 
■ A A ) cousin Dorothy. Perhaps he 


44 Look here, Mabel! ” 
began Mr. Everett. 

Mason jumped to his own 
conclusions when he heard 
Miss Yelverton called by her 
Christian name. What a ( f I 

blind ass he had been all this 
time never to guess that the 

house-master and Miss Yel- Ar 

verton were engaged 1 Now nw 

he understood why Mr. 

Everett always interrupted 
their tennis matches, and 

managed to sit close behind Quick !—the cupboard I wl 
them at the musical practices. 

• Of course, they were now looking over the house to see 
if it would suit them. 

Mr. Everett took out his pocket-book and placed a 
drawing on the table. 

44 Here’s a rough plan of the place,” he said to his 
companion. 44 It isn’t a very large house, but perhaps 
that’s an advantage for a young couple.” 

The boys felt like eavesdroppers. They didn’t want to 
listen to a private conversation, but it couldn’t be helped. 
They couldn’t stop their ears ; they were afraid to move. 

Mr. Everett pointed out the advantages of the place, and 
Miss Yelverton seemed to agree with him. They planned 
where the sideboard and so on would stand, and Mr. Everett 
called her attention to the very convenient large cupboard 
in the recess. She walked to it and turned the handle. 

Crambo barked furiously : the boys trembled in their 
shoes. Mason had kept his hand on the catch, and Miss 
Yelverton’s efforts to open it were in vain. 

44 Let me try,” said Mr. Everett. But Mason hung on 
like glue ; Butcher dug his nails into the cross panels 
and held tight. 
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" If I didn’t shut my eyes sometimes he’d be in hot water 
oftener than he is. He ought to be writing lines at this 
very moment instead of playing cricket, if he had his 
deserts." 

" What’s he been doing now ? " 

" He was out of his bedroom last night, making trouble 
in another room. He thought I didn’t know, of course, and 
I let it go, as I didn’t want to spoil his half-holiday. He’s 
not a bad sort of youngster, but he doesn’t seem to have much 
backbone : perhaps it’s early to expect it. I’m afraid he’ll 
have a bad time when he gets out into the world." 

** Why should he ? I’m sure-" 

'* I mean that he has too good an opinion of himself : 
his father’s rich and he’s had everything he wants too easily. 
He must have some of the conceit knocked out of him before 
he’ll be good for much, and the process won’t be pleasant, 
I’m afraid." 

44 Gracious 1 ” exclaimed Miss Yelverton suddenly, look¬ 
ing at her watch. "Quick! we shall miss the post if we 
don’t hurry; and I promised Dorothy to write without fail." 

44 We’ve six minutes and our cycles," replied Mr. Everett, 
opening the door. " Heaps of time ! " A moment later 
and the boys heard the front door slammed. 

They did not wait long before they crept out of their 
hiding-place, and glad enough they were to stretch their 
limbs. 

" Ouf! " ejaculated Butcher, " I should have had to yell 
in two minutes more." He rubbed his foot caressingly. "Do 
you know you’ve been standing on my foot all the time ? " 

44 Do you know your elbow was in my eye ? " retorted 
Mason. 

" I’ve cracked my nail all across," said Butcher. " I 
thought I’d broken it. We’d better cut now. I hope the 
other chaps got away all right." 


" No fear of that; they’ll be wondering what’s become 
of us. I say, there’s a bottle of ginger-beer left, I couldn’t 
get the cork out; let’s have a drink before we start.’’ 

The bottle was found in the cupboard and the cork cut 
out with a pocket-knife, and very welcome the drink was. 

- " I suppose we needn’t put the things back—the table and 
so on?” said Butcher. "We shan’t be coming here again ? ’’ 

" No, it’s good-bye to ‘The Laurels,”' assented Mason. 
" But I’ll just put the bottle and glass back in the 
cupboard, we needn’t give ourselves away. Hello! what’s 
this ?" 

He picked up from the table Mr. Everett’s pocket-book, 
evidently forgotten in his hurried departure. 

" What a chap he is for forgetting things," said 
Butcher. " ’Twas his pencil last time." 

" I’ll give it back to him," said Mason. 

He restrained his curiosity to open it; he had sufficient 
good feeling to know that its contents were no business of 
his. He put it carefully in his pocket and prepared to go. 
He shut the cupboard door and took a final look round. 

" Awfully decent of him not to let on he saw me last 
night," he remarked. 

" He isn't a bad sort of chap for a master," acquiesced 
Butcher. 

“ I say, fancy his going to marry Miss Yelverton 1 ” 

" Yes, ’tis a lark, isn’t it! But we aren’t supposed to 
know that." 

" No, but we couldn’t help overhearing." 

" I don’t think we ought to tell anybody," said Butcher. 

" Perhaps we oughtn’t," was the reply, somewhat 
regretfully given. " Anyhow, we can talk that over as we 
go home. Let’s hook it." 

" Hush 1 ’’ whispered Butcher suddenly. " There’s some¬ 
body at the front door 1 " 




The Soliloquy of Hamlet Minor. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

(With Profuse Apologies to an Earlier Bard.) 



T O fag, or not to fag, that is the question :— 
Whether 'tis nobler in a chap to suffer 
The well-aimed missile, or the smitten ear, 
Or to ply boots upon the tyrant’s shin-bone, 
And, by opposing, lame him. To kick—resist,— 

No more !—And by a kick to say we end 
The back-ache, and the errand-running ills 
Small boys are heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To kick—resist;— 

To kick ! perchance for naught!—Ay, there’s the rub, 
For in that play of feet what risks we run, 

Ere we have shuttled from the scene of scrife 
Must give us pause. There is the doubt 
That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the making of hot toast, 

The oppressor’s sneers regarding tepid tea, 


The pangs of innocence accused of theft 
Prom straw berry-j am pots open on the shelf, 

When he himself might his escape attain 

With a swift toe-stroke ? Who w’ould insults bear, 

To toil and cringe under a Sixth Form eye, 

But that the dread of something worse to come, 
The undiscovered penalties of power, 

Which Monitors possess, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others w'hich may give us socks ? 

Thus prudence does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the rebel flush of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of fear, 

And fixed intentions of a blow’ for freedom 
In this regard are quickly crumpled up. 

And lose the name of action. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


THE “ MOTO-CYKLITE.” 

HIS is the expressive name of a new acetylene 
lamp, most distinctive and striking in design, 
that has been placed upon the market by Messrs. 
John Piggott, Ltd., 117 Cheapside, London. As 
its title is intended to imply, the “ Moto-Cyklite ” is a 
motor-cycle lamp adapted for use upon a bicycle, and when 
fixed in position it has a very handsome and “ search¬ 
light ” appearance. 

Our illustration shows that the headlight and the 
generator are separate, and they are carried upon a frame 
of black enamelled stout steel wire that clips firmly to the 
handlebar stem, generator behind and headlight in front 
of the stem. A six-inch length of rubber tubing conducts 
the gas from the one to the other. 

By the aid of serrations upon the 
clip-ends of the lamp frame the 
headlight can be fixed at any 
angle, and a point making for 
convenience in use that has been 
duly attended to is that all the 
nuts that are upon the lamp are of 
the same size. 

From the position which it 
occupies upon the machine, the 
lamp is easy to manipulate whilst 
riding; it is well made and heavily 
plated. The generator weighs ten 
ounces, and the remainder of the 
lamp fourteen ounces; and for 
the purpose of its carriage upon 
the bicycle it is in no way pro¬ 
vided with springs. The latter 
arrangement is in certain instances 
one of importance, for many gas- 
lamp users will be aware that, 
owing to its proximity to the water-tank, the back spring 
of an acetylene lamp of more ordinary pattern is very 
liable to rust, and needs constant oiling if breakage is to 
be prevented. Piggott’s new " Moto-Cyklite" dodges 
that disadvantage. From the nature of its construction 
it is a very easy lamp to keep clean, the flame is readily 
regulated as to size, and the light conveniently focussed. 
The price, by the way, is quite moderate. 

ALL-NIGHT RIDES 

seem to have this season increased in favour, and more of 
them would have been undertaken by enthusiastic wheelmen 
had not the outbreak of war turned the attention of most 
cyclists to sterner matters, and that just at the precise 
period when all night rides were climatically and atmo¬ 
spherically most enjoyable. But, mind you, unless properly 
prepared for, an all-night ride may resolve itself into being a 


positively dismal and painful outing. Let me just jot down 
two or three of the most important rules that should be 
observed by those proposing to ride throughout the night. 

First and foremost comes the question of food. Whether 
you carry this with you, or you contrive for meals to be 
provided on the way, adequate commissariat arrangements 
are half the battle. You ought to have a satisfying meal 
every twenty-five or thirty miles, or else the equivalent in 
sustenance partaken of while riding or during brief halts 
Never force the pace during the night; set up a nice steady 
gait and keep to it. Have a reliable lamp. Choose to have 
tried, trusty, and cheerful companions. As a general rule 
for night rides, avoid the lanes and keep more to the principal 
highways. Even these provide few enough passers-by 
at, say, three in the morning, when, 
maybe, you have lost your way 
and would fain inquire as to it ! 

“ALL BLACK” AT HOME. 

Should you wish to have the 
handlebars and other parts of your 
bicycle rendered thoroughly water¬ 
proof by means of a covering of 
celluloid, there is now an excellent 
preparation on the market which 
enables you to cheaply effect the 
process at home. This is a black 
air-drying enamel, made by the 
Clipper Tyre Co., Ltd., of Birming¬ 
ham, under the name of Ozonoid. 
and is an oxygenated preparation 
of celluloid specially adapted for 
coating metals. It must not be 
stoved ; it dries hard in five 
minutes after application in a dry 
atmosphere or warm room ; is 
easily applied, and any desired thickness may be obtained by 
repeated applications, the second one being laid on when the 
first is thoroughly dry, and so forth. The cost of Ozonoid 
is 7 d. per tin, postage 2d., and, as a matter of fact, you 
really get two tins, for with the enamel there is also supplied 
a small tin containing special polishing wax. And now 
as to the way in which to use these preparations. See 
that the surface of the handlebar, or whatever it is. 
is clean and free from grease ; a dressing with petrol will 
greatly help the process. (N.B. Always remember that 
petrol is highly inflammable.) Lay on the Ozonoid thinlv 
and evenly with a soft brush. If care is taken it flows 
quite smoothly, and covers the surface without leaving 
any brush-marks. It dries quite firm and without sticki¬ 
ness, and may then be polished up in fine style with a 
soft cloth and a little of the polishing wax supplied. Being 
also suitable for coating leather, mud-flaps, and si milar 
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ippliances can be rendered equal to new by such 
reatment. 

Mention of the Clipper Tyre Co. calls to mind that their 
veil-known “ Miniature " repair outfit is one of the handiest 
>f all such items. Smaller than a visiting-card case, it 
'oes easily into the waistcoat pocket, and contains every- 
;hing requisite for the curing of tyre troubles. There is 
m indelible pencil for marking purposes, a patent sulphur- 
emover, like a double-headed fuzee, and special thin 
>aper in small squares that is cleaner and easier to use than 
French chalk. The price of the outfit is 3 d. 


boys and youths, both cycles and light-weight motor cycles. 
It may interest you to know that we receive a great many 
inquiries from parents who wish their sons to purchase 
a cycle or motor cycle in their own name upon our easy 
payment system, while they themselves guarantee the 
payments. Plenty of people who are very well off prefer 
their sons to purchase by this means, as they consider that 
it affords the boy some measure of independence, inasmuch 
as he is himself purchasing the machine, and at the same 
time it provides a lesson in thrift and the value of 
money/* 


SUPPLIES FOR THE TROOPS. 

Motor vehicles of various kinds accompany our soldier 
cyclists in the field, and some of them do splendid 
vork getting in supplies for the troops. Here is a 
ittle- peace incident that throws an interesting side-light 
>n war. 

During one autumn manoeuvres, I was accompanying 
i cyclist battalion through a south-coast town, when, 
it the word of command, a number of motor cyclists 
knd several motor baggage-carriers fell out and left the 
nain body. In charge of an officer and the transport 
•ergeant, they began to make a tour of the town, visiting 
>hops, and making a note of what quantity of bread, meat, 
:>acon, and groceries each establishment was able to 
supply. When the required quantity had been duly 
:otalled up, back went the motor- 
carriers to each shop on the list, 
md were rapidly loaded. The 
operation finished, this transport 
section of foragers were by then 
learly returned to the point 
whence they had started away 
from the battalion on the march. 

In less than an hour provisions 
lad been obtained for the entire 
column, and, with springs com¬ 
pressed by the weight of the huge 
cargo of eatables, away the motor 
cyclists and carriers went, bang¬ 
banging along the main road, to 
ere long catch up their famished 
fellows. A smart performance 
it was, yet merely typical of what 
is sheer every-day work when cyclists and motor cyclists 
ire seeing service. 

TOWED BY MOTOR BIKE. 

In the war of 1914, motor cyclists have been little used 
for reconnoitring,' but cyclists have proved to be of the 
utmost use in reconnaissance. And time and again in¬ 
telligence patrols composed of six cyclists and two motor 
cyclists have done splendid work in watching and reporting 
the movements of the enemy. On several occasions 
when sudden emergency arose, a cyclist was towed by a 
motor cyclist until they came nearly within hearing of the 
foe. Then the motor cyclist hid himself and his machine ; 
the cyclist rode warily on to scout. His information gained, 
the cyclist made his way back to the motor cyclist, reported 
to Him what he had seen, and away sped the motorist 
with the often very valuable intelligence, leaving the cyclist 
still there to keep observation on the movements of the 
hostile force. 

SEEN IN SHOPS* 

Short of actual large organised cycle shows, some very 
fine exhibitions of the kind are to be viewed in the show¬ 
rooms of the great cycle firms and mammoth general 
trading establishments. Messrs. William Whiteley, Ltd., 
" the Universal Providers,** for instance, have always 
a remarkable display of the kind, maybe the biggest in 
London, comprising as it does dozens of motor cycles 
and hundreds of cycles. While I was chatting with their 
cycle department manager, he mentioned to me a fact 
that may be worth repeating. He said : 

“ We sell a very large number of machines for the use of 


** P.A.D.” 

The tensioning device that is here illustrated is one 
that is fitted to the “ Empire-de-Luxe ** saddles. Nos. 
104, 105, made by The Leatheries, Ltd., of Birmingham. 
No saddle remains comfortable if its leather top is allowed 
to sag and hang loosely, and the usual method of tightening 
by manipulating with a spanner a small nut that is most 
awkwardly placed for getting at, is neither convenient 
nor effective. This patent P.A.D., or '* Perfect Adjusting 
Device,** enables you to properly tension the leather of the 
saddle, without employing a tool of any kind. In the 
explanatory diagram, A is the tension lever, B the spring 
pawl on the lever, and C is the rachet tension nut which is 
operated by pawl B and lever A. It is justly claimed 
that a saddle so fitted not only lasts longer than one not so 
provided, but that it gives its user 
more comfort throughout the 
whole period of its working life. 

BRITISH MILITARY BICYCLES. 
Here are a few “ official ’* facts 
concerning the bicycles used in 
the British Army. The earliest 
pattern of military bicycle was 
known as “ Pattern 1898.** Since 
the year indicated, there have been 
five modifications of the machine, 
known as Marks I, II, III, 
III*, and IV. “ Pattern 1898 ** 
is out of date, though a few of the 
“ old crocks,** as “ Tommy ** calls 
them, are still running. The other 
various patterns have these dis¬ 
tinctive features : Mark I have fixed wheel and front rim 
brake ; Mark II, free wheel, front rim brake, and Bowden 
brake to rear wheel; Marks III, III*, and IV have coaster 
hubs and front rim brakes. All wheels are 28 inch. 
Frames have been of sizes ranging from 22$ to 27 inch, 
but Mark IV are made in one size only—namely, 24 inch. 

The Army regulations specially say that when the 
general condition of a bicycle is good, a favourable Oppor¬ 
tunity of “ promoting it in Mark ’* should always be taken 
advantage of. For instance, a Mark I bicycle in satisfactory 
condition with the exception of the back hub, may have 
a coaster hub fitted. The repaired bicycle then becomes 
a Mark III machine. Every alteration or repair to a bicycle 
belonging to the British Army is carefully entered up in 
the “ Bicycle History and Materials Book ’* that is kept. 
Beaded-edge tyres are mostly used, with specially heavy 
rubber tread, and inner tubes of tandem thickness. The 
War Office recently ordered 12,000 cycle tyres and tubes 
at one time, and it was the second order of the kind within 
four months. 

Cyclist Thomas Atkins is very particularly taught how to 
take care of his bicycle. Each soldier is warned that where 
bicycles do not receive the minimum of attention that is 
required, damage is bound to ensue, and that this, arising 
from neglect, “ cannot be put right at the public expense.** 

Mr. Atkins is duly provided with all necessary materials 
for keeping his bicycle in order. He draws annually, or 
half-yearly, as the case may be, a supply of materials for 
cleaning, polishing, and so forth—such as cotton-waste, old 
linen, brushes, paraffin, etc.; and every recruit is carefully 
instructed by the " old hands ” as to the use of these. So 
there is no excuse for neglect. 
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The Mystery at Stockwell Lea. 

A Christmas Story. 

By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “Quinton's Aquamarine," etc. 

I. 

THE HOME OF THE TREHERBERTS. 




UT will the boys like it, John ? ” 
asked their mother, one memorable 
morning, after her husband had 
finished reading a letter. 

“ They ought to,’* said he. 
“ Why shouldn't they ? ** 

“ It will be slow for them. 
Couldn’t we take them by the sea, 
as usual, for the summer vacation, 
and settle down afterwards ? " 

" But the sea doesn't suit you, 
my dear. The doctor insists that 
you should live for a while, un¬ 
disturbed, in some peaceful 
sequestered spot in the midlands 
—a domestic retreat, Bee—that’s 
what he says you want; and Stock- 
well Lea appears to me ideal. The 
boys are healthy. We cannot 
always consider them." 

Mrs. Erie sighed. 

" Besides," he continued, " it will be new to them, and 
there’s always a fascination to boys of their age in something 
new. The summer vacation will be a holiday—for them, 
I mean—and a rattling good holiday, too. What difference 
will it make to their enjoyment if Stockwell Lea does happen 
to become afterwards a temporary home ? It seems to 
me to be a capital way of introducing them to the place— 
putting them into form for it, so to speak. They will have 
each other’s company. The old house may not appeal to 
them, nor the neglected garden—a garden, Bee, which, 
if we take the place on a lease long enough to warrant 
the expenditure, we can turn into a perfect paradise— 
but there's fishing, and fine roads for their cycles, and a 
wood behind for entrancing exploration and adventure. 
Don't you worry about the boys ! They’ll be as right as 
ninepence 1" 

Mrs. Erie ceased to argue. Her thought was for the 
boys, not for herself. 

" How long do you propose to take it for, John ? " 

" Seven years, with the option of renewal." 

" That wouldn't sound temporary to the boys." 

" No ! Seven years. Bee, and they'll be men ! I was 
looking at it from our point of view, not their’s." 

“ Why not take it for twelve months, John," she 
suggested, " with the option of a seven years’ lease if it 
suits us ? " 

" That's a good idea," he replied. "I’ll think about it." 

The boys were fourteen ; well developed, strong, with 
fair complexions and curling light-brown hair. Their 
sharp, twinkling, mischievous blue eyes were very much 
alike. So were their smooth foreheads and straight noses 
and squarish chins. In these indispensable features the 
differences were so slight as to be scarcely observable 
—not observable at all to strangers. But their mother 
knew that David, when he smiled, had a dimple in his 
cheek, while Jonty could not produce a dimple even if 
he laughed hilariously. Moreover, Jonty had a tiny mole 
—not a disfigurement: no, it was too tiny for that— 
on the curve of the left cheek-bone, an inch or so below 
the lobe of the ear. 

Their father knew, too, of course, but not quite like 



their mother. Of other differences, they shared the know¬ 
ledge equally—temperamental differences, unlooked for 
by other people, who said " they were alike as two peas!” 
and that " you couldn't tell t’other from which." 

The resemblance was so exact that, at school, the masters 
were sometimes deceived, and made the ridiculous mistake 
of sending Jonty to the " Head " to receive the caning due 
to David ; and once, at least, the " Head " himself, not 
noticing the mole—the dimple, under such desperate 
circumstances, was out of the question—laid on lustily 
and Jonty bore it vicariously, smart, and cries, and tears 
and he even covered the mole lest the " Head’s " enlighten¬ 
ment should come too late. But that was quite a special 
case. 

No such mistakes were ever made at home. 

They were at school when the news came that, for 
the sake of their mother's health, Stockwell Lea had been 
taken, and thatt heir holidays would be spent there and 
not by the sea. 

“ Where is it, Jonty ? " asked David. “ Let me read 
the letter again. * On the borders of Salop,* mother say’s’’ 
—reading the words—" ‘ five miles from a railway station 
in a lovely valley, with a wood at the back, and a trout 
stream at the bottom of the sloping meadows.* Sounds 
all right—eh ? Salop I Salop ! That’s Shropshire, where 
Millward comes from, the chap whom we call the proud 
Salopian." 

" On the borders, she says,** Jonty reminded him. 

" And that may be in-*' but there he stopped, with 

a pucker on his brow, for his geographical knowledge was 
far from perfect. 

" Hereford 1 " suggested Jonty. 

" Hereford ? Are you sure ? I should have said— 
Why, Jonty, Salop's on the Welsh border I *' and a sudden 
gleam of illumination crossed his puzzled face. 

" So's Hereford." # 

" Is it ? But Salop-I ** Then, a little excitedly 

" It may be in Wales. Let's hunt it up," and away they 
marched into the deserted schoolroom to consult a map. 

" Why, look here 1 ** exclaimed David, who was partial to 
Wales, perhaps because of his name, " it’s got—how many? 
and he began counting—" One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, and a bit," and he whistled in surprise. "Seven 
counties and a bit, Jonty, all of them on the borders, nearly 
the whole of England and Wales." 

"Nearlyl" repeated Jonty, in corrective emphasis. 
" Where’s the bit, David ? " 

But David, before answering the question, went over 
the counties by name. " Cheshire, Stafford, Worcester 
Hereford, Radnor, Montgomery, Denbigh, and the bit,” 
picking up the pointer and tapping it. " There it is, a 
beggarly bit, astray and lonely, like an island entirely 
surrounded by—not water—and belonging to Flint. Why 
couldn't Mrs. Flint keep her little kiddie nearer home ? ’ 

" I expect the little kiddie found her somewhat hard to 
live with." 

" Oh, Jonty !—don’t, please." 

" You provoked me." 

" Well, here’s another ! Where in the name of geo, the 
earth, and grapho, to describe, among all these bewildering 
counties on the Salopian border, is Stockwell Lea ?" 

" I guess Hereford." 


i 
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“ You seem a trifle gone on Hereford, Jonty. I guess 
Montgomery," with a sweeping flourish of the hand to 
iccompany the pronouncement of the word. 

But, when the time came to settle it—practically, by the 
ourney to Stockwell Lea—they discovered that neither 
:>f them had guessed corectly. It was in Staffordshire, but 
>o near Salop that the Wrekin, its most distinctive feature, 
was clearly visible from the lawn. 

It was more clearly visible from the lawn than through 
the windows. For the windows were glazed with old- 
fashioned leaded panes, diamond shaped: picturesque, 
perhaps, and in harmony with the half-timbered sixteenth 
century building, but deficient in translucency. The 
flanking gables projected far enough almost to enclose the 
lawn. The open valley was finely timbered; and close 
by was a limpid stream, where trout were plentiful if shy. 
They could only be caught by a clever angler who knew how 
to cast softly on the surface of the deeper 
pools a sufficiently seductive fly. The house 
stood in an enclosed garden, once trim and 
well kept, but now neglected and over¬ 
grown. Evidently Stockwell Lea had seen 
better days. 

Mr. Erie had taken it furnished, but, as 
they found when they entered it, furnished 
very barely. The remedy was easy ; the 
home they had recently vacated 
supplied the necessary supplemen¬ 
tary furniture; and Mrs. Erie’s deft 
and tasteful domestic touch soon 
effected a magical transformation. 

The room in the south gable became 
the favourite, dividing the honour, 
however, with the spacious entrance 
hall, where the straight lines of the 
panelled wainscoting—a feature of 
all the rooms—was relieved by a 
quaint and massive marble fire¬ 
place. A handsome black oak 
staircase, with unusually deep 
treads, and low heavy bannisters, 
filled its farther side, and ascended 
by sharp angles to the upper floor. 

The library was in the opposite gable, a 
shadier room, with two enormous and almost 
empty book-cases, wired, glass-fronted, and 
built of solid mahogany. In the dim space 
between them hung a damaged portrait in a 
soiled gilt frame, apparently worthless, for 
the owners had troubled neither to take it 
with them nor to sell it. It was the only 
picture they had left behind. A large 
mahogany bureau, of an antiquated pattern, 
older than the book-cases, and bereft of the 
high folding cupboards that had once com¬ 
pleted it, stood obliquely across the window 
to catch the scanty light. 

" I suppose the Treherberts have lived here a long 
time, John ? " said Mrs. Erie. 

" A Treherbert built it," he replied. 

" And now the family seems likely to die out. What a 
pity it is, John, that the two survivors should have had 
to let it—at their age, too, and gentlewomen 1 I am very 
sorry for them." 

" So am I." But his voice was not so sympathetic as his 
wife's. 

“ They must be very much reduced." 

" Quite poor, I believe." 

" Have they no relatives, John—none who could help 
them ? " 

“ I understand there are a brother’s children—a niece and 
two nephews—living in Australia; but what their circum¬ 
stances are I cannot say. The sea. Bee, is a great 
divider." 

“ And the promise precious because of it, John," she 
whispered. He nodded acquiescence. He was accustomed 
to his wife's scriptural turns in the conversation. But they 



“Th< 

blance was so 
exact that, at 
school, the masters 
were sometimes 
deceived.” (See page 114.) 


were always quiet, and always apposite. He was not 
surprised, therefore, when she added, " There shall be no 
more sea." 

" They may be poor, too," said he, referring to the 
relatives in Australia. " And, if they are not, Stockwell Lea 
is only a name to them. They have never seen it." 

" But the elderly maiden ladies. Miss Treherbert and 
Miss Cecilia, should be something more than names. They 
are to us even—and we are strangers. How did they lose 
their money, John ? " 

" They didn’t lose it. A brother lost it for them ; not 
the Australian one : a bachelor brother who lived with 
them, and died only a year ago. He was indolent, Bee, 
and dissipated—a scamp of a fellow, by all accounts, who 
pretended to work the little estate advantageously, and 
secretly embarrassed it. His drunken wits were no safe¬ 
guard against his wild speculations. Afraid of him, the 
two sisters left everything in his hands—their own 
private means as well as the management of the estate; 
and they only discovered how cruelly he had deceived 
them after he had gone." 

" But surely, John," said Mrs.Erie, "they 
are not entirely destitute ? " 

" No, dear ! not entirely. They saved 
a little out of the wreck ; not enough, not 
nearly enough," he repeated, impressively, 
with the restrictive qualification, " to bring 
them in sufficient for their needs. The rent 
from Stockwell Lea, however, now 
that we have taken it, will be a 
welcome addition—all the more 
welcome. Bee, because of its 
regularity." 

" We must watch that,"said she. 
" Like clock-work," assented he. 
" Where are they living now ? " 
she asked. 

"In a cottage at Helm Cross, 
one of a group of small houses 
lower down the valley," he replied. 
" I must call upon them, John." 
"You shall, to their comfort, 
Bee." 

" Perhaps to my own," she 
added. " I should like to know 
them, and-" 

" Yes, dear ? " for she had 
hesitated. 

"If it would not remind them 
too painfully of what they have 
lost," she continued, slowly, " we 
could ask them here." 

" I can leave that safely, Bee, to 
your womanly intuition. I have 
never yet known you fail in the 
tactful handling of a sore heart. I 
should blunder, but you wouldn’t. 
Ask them when you feel you can. But, would it not be 
well, before you ask them, to warn the boys ? " 

" What of, John ? " 

" Their susceptibilities—not to hurt them." 

" Leave that to me also,” and she smiled. 

" I will, dear. The boys are blunt sometimes, and—and 
—careless." 

Again she smiled. 

Mr. Erie spent long week-ends at Stockwell Lea, but 
business claimed him generally from Tuesday to Friday. 
During this generous middle part of the week, David and 
Jonty were largely left to their own devices. 

While Mrs. Erie cultivated the acquaintance of the Misses 
Treherbert, the boys fished and cycled and explored, and 
came into intimate association with all the countryside for 
some twenty miles around. The weeks passed happily and 
swiftly. Their father’s words were verified—they had a 
rattling good holiday, and a capital introduction to 
Stockwell Lea, which put them into form for gladly 
accepting it as a temporary home. 
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II. 

WHAT THB TWINS FOUND. 

WISH I swish l came the rain against 
the panes. 

“ I say, Jonty, isfi't it a sell ? ” 
” Rather 1 ” 

They were gazing ruefully 
through the dim window at the 
downpour, and listening dis¬ 
appointedly to the howls and 
rushes and complainings of a 
boisterous south-west wind. The 
holiday was nearly over. They 
had planned a visit to the 
Wrekin, but it had to be aban¬ 
doned. They were forced to 
spend the day indoors. Subse¬ 
quent events proved that the 
incessant rain was a blessing in 
disguise. Many interesting dis¬ 
coveries had they made without 
the house, but the important 
discovery within reduced them 
all to insignificance. 

” What shall we do, Jonty ? " 
” What can we do, David ? '* 

” Let’s see if there’s anything 
worth reading among the musty volumes in the library,” 
and David led the way. 

” They’re dry as dust,” said Jonty, sniffing them in 
advance. 

” They’re wet as pickles,” asserted David, screwing up 
his lips in sour anticipation. 

” I meant inside,” explained Jonty briefly—” the 
contents.” 

” I meant outside,” explained David, just as briefly. 
” They’re damp.” 

They opened the glass doors, and examined the scanty 
literature. It was certainly not attractive. With soiled 
fingers, and expressions of disgust, they thrust the books 
back into the shelves, and closed the doors again. 

” Who's this ? ” asked Jonty, as he moved away and 
came face to face with the old portrait. 

” Homer I ” answered David carelessly, without turning 
his head, and not in the least interested. 

” Rot! ” said Jonty. ” How can it be Homer ? ” 

” It ought to be,” commented David, ” unless somebody 
wrote before him.” 

” Homer wasn't clean-shaven,” protested Jonty. 

” Is that chap ? ” asked David, crossing the room and 
commencing to whistle. 

” And Homer didn’t wear a cowl, you know,” Jonty 
went on. 

David’s footsteps were arrested. The whistle died upon 
his lips. He turned, went back to his brother, stood beside 
him, and peered at the portrait. ” It isn't Homer,” he 
confessed. ” It's a priest! ” 

” We'll take him down,” said Jonty, “ and carry him to 
the window.” 

” Yes ! We shall see him better there,” assented his 
brother. 

It wa9 no sooner said than done. The light filtering 
through the diamond panes, dimmed still further by the fine 
film of moisture which had gradually overspread them, did 
not suffice to reveal clearly the features of the priest. They 
were still indistinct. The portrait was very old. The 
successive glazes intended to preserve it had assumed 
a brownish-yellow tinge, and, drying, had cracked into 
innumerable fine lines. 

” Can you make anything of it, David ? ” 

” Very little except that he's a thin chap, with hollow 
cheeks, and a nose like the beak of a raven.” 

“ But a forehead, David, like-” 

” The dome of St. Paul’s.” 

" Look at his lips 1 ” 

” The lower ? ” 


” Both.” 

"Well, the upper’s stiff enough, in all conscience," 

answered David, “ but the lower's-” and he paused, 

seeking for the right word. 

” Pendulous! ” 

” That's it! ” 

” Could you fetch a candle, David ? ” 

” Why ? ” 

” To fight him up.” 

” You’re not going to bum him, Jonty ! ” exclaimed 
David. ” He may be a heretic, but he isn't ours.” 

" No ! To scrutinise him—to see what he’s really like." 

” You'll want a glass for that.” 

” To magnify him—yes; it's a happy thought. Bring 
the glass, too, and we’ll-” 

” Turn him into a saint, Jonty, instead of into a martyr." 

” Scoot!” 

During David's absence—prolonged rather, because he \ 
had to search for the magnifying-glass, and to plead with 
Jane, the servant-maid, for the use of the candle—Jonty, 
impatient, with fingers itching to do something, pressed 
the portrait out of the frame. The canvas was tacked to 
the stretcher. Protruding beyond the edge of the canvas, 
and tacked under it, was the sharper edge of a substance 
he could not name. At the back of the canvas, low down 
in the left-hand comer, what appeared to be a dull red 
smear showed faintly through the dust. 

The candle was lit; but, immediately, the flame was 
blown smokily aside, and the melting wax began to gutter. 

” There's a draught,” said David. ” I’ll shut the door," 
and he not only shut it, but latched it. The candle, 
burning steadier and brighter, was placed on the old 
bureau. 

Jonty wet his fingers, and began to mb away the dust 
from over the red marks. 

” What are you doing that for ? ” asked David. 

” To see what these are,” he replied, as he focused 
the lens upon them. “Look, David!” and he passed the 
glass to him. ” It’s his name ; and his age, I suppose, 
at the time the artist painted him.” 

” Frater Vincent, Aitat. 87,” read David aloud. ” Good¬ 
ness I I should think he was tired of living.” 

” Perhaps he was,” returned Jonty. ” Hallo ! ” he 
added, “ why didn’t you shut the door ? ” for the flame 
wavered, and the candle began to gutter again. 

” I did shut it I ” protested David. 

” How could you have shut it I” said Jonty sarcastically ; 
and, with the canvas tucked under his arm, he pushed 
the door to, and the latch jumped with a click into its 
place. 

David, unconvinced, but avoiding useless contention, 
uttered no second protest. So absorbed had he been 
in the red letters that he had not noticed the silent lifting 
of the latch, and the opening of the door noiselessly. 

Jonty, returning, slanted the portrait, and caught upon 
its surface all the illumination the steady flame could give. 
The glass, held above it, revealed the features beneath 
the webbed cracks of the glazes as if they had been beneath 
the surface of a pool slightly disturbed by a gentle wind. 
There was nothing new to note except the mild brown 
eyes that seemed to answer theirs inquisitively. The 
straight, open, kindly look appeared to be fixed upon them, 
wondering what their purpose was in gazing at him through 
that great glass eye, and whether they intended to replace 
him in this tarnished frame, and restore him to the shady 
recess between the bookcases where he had reposed so 
long. 

“ He improves upon acquaintance, certainly,” whispered 
David. 

“ So much so,” rejoined Jonty, ” that I should like to 
meet him—wouldn't you ? Not his portrait, but him¬ 
self.” 

” I should, indeed,” responded David. 

And while they were speaking, with their faces to the 
door, it opened again, silently. They stared at it in blank 
amazement. Had he come ? They could see nothing. 

The door was opened, but the opener was invisible. 
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III. 

THE DOOR THAT OPENED. 

“ X X T" —E—LL !” and Jonty, who had held his breath 
released it in a wondering sigh. 

V V “ Do you believe now that I shut the door ? ” 
queried David triumphantly. 

“ Of course. And I shut it. The latch clicked. But 
the latch didn’t click when it opened. Why ?” 

“ Because the opener-” 

“There was no opener,” interrupted Jonty. 

“ You silly ass ! The door couldn’t open without an 
opener.” 

“ But it did. We saw it. And, if it comes to that,” 
retorted Jonty, nettled at the name 
his brother had given him, “ I’m no 
sillier an ass than you.” 

“ Aren’t you ? To think that a 
door would open of its own accord ! 

I’m not such an ass as to accept that. 

It’s—it’s—it’s—” he was not stammer¬ 
ing, but only searching for the right 
word—“ it’s illogical.” 

“ Well, unscientific, perhaps,” said 
Jonty, giving in. “ Go on ! Why 
didn’t the latch click ? ” 

“ Because the opener lifted not the 
latch only, but the whole door—lifted 
it clear of the latch, and the door 
swung silently open.” 

“ Go on ! ” repeated Jonty, but in 
quite another tone. The inflection 
made all the difference. The first 
time it fell in invitation, the second 
time it rose in scorn. 

“Can you^ explain it?” asked 
David. 

“ No ! ” confessed Jonty. “ I can¬ 
not. It's a mystery. You haven’t 
explained it. Where was this Samson 
opener, who didn’t trouble to raise 
the latch, but lifted the whole door ? 

It’s heavy ”—and he rapped it with 
his knuckles—“ solid oak. Besides, 
see how closely it fits the frame,” and 
he pushed it to. The latch again 
jumped into position with a loud 
click, and they jumped, also, at 
the sound of - it, and then laughed, 
nervously. “ There isn't room to lift 
the door! ” 

“Perhaps the frame lifted,” sug¬ 
gested David. 

“ With the door in it ? ” asked 
Jonty*. ” How would that lessen the 
difficulty ? It would still remain 
latched if you lifted the whole bag o’ tricks.” 

“So it would,” assented David, with his eyes roaming 
about the door in a vain search for some further explana¬ 
tion. “ As you say, it’s a mystery.” 

They had both forgotten the portrait. Now, however, 
they remembered it, and, leaving the door closed, they 
went back to the bureau, where the candle still burned, 
to continue their inspection. 

“ What’s this stuff ? ” asked Jonty. He drew his thumb 
across the sharp edge of the slightly protruding material 
which had been tacked under the canvas. It crackled 
beneath the pressure and sprung back, when he released 
it, with a tinkling musical sound. 

" Catgut! ” ventured David. 

“ Nay ! Catgut isn't flat—is it, David ? ” and, receiving 
no answer, he went on : “ It’s round. They wouldn't make 
fiddle-strings of it, else. This is flat and brittle, with an 
e dge like a knife. And, see 1 it sticks out beneath the 
canvas all round the square.” 

David had picked up the glass and was examining it. 


Now his dimple deepened, and Jonty, waiting for his reply, 
looked at him, and said, “ What are you smiling at ? ” 
“You!” and the smile became a laugh. “You’ve 
never squared a circle—that’s beyond you ; but it comes 
to you quite easily to reverse it, Jonty—to circle a square.” 

“ Well, Mr. Euclid, and how would you put it ? ” asked 
Jonty, with a touch of annoyance. 

“ So,” lisped David. “ the parchment--” 

“ Is it parchment ? ” 

“Certainly! What else can it be? The parchment 
which once protected the back of the canvas, and has 

been carefully cut away-” 

“ Stop. David.! How do you know this ? ” 

“ By inference. It's plain enough. Look through the 
glass ! There's the edge of it cut evenly and clean. No 
man in his senses would insert a continuous thin strip of 
parchment under the margin of the canvas, and tack it 
down, as a decoration. The strip is continuous. There 
are no joinings—only folds. The parchment which 
once protected the back of the canvas, and has been care¬ 
fully cut away,” repeated David. “ No ! * I’m wrong. 
Let me begin again. The remains of the parchment, 
which once protected the back of the canvas, are visible 
as an equal strip on the four sides of 
the parallelogram, the inner portion, 
and by far the larger part, having 
been carefully cut 
away. Will that 
do ? ” 

“ If it’s correct.” 

“ I’ll guarantee it 
so far, that, if we 
pull the tacks out, 
we shall find the strip con¬ 
tinuous.” 

“ Shall we pull the tacks 
out ? They’re jolly fast.” 

“ No ! Jonty. We may 
damage the portrait. And 
we cannot risk that. It 
may be valuable.” 

“ Not it! ” 

“ Sometimes these old 
portraits are.” 

“ If this were, do you 
think that Miss Treherbert 
and her sister would have 
left it at Stockwell Lea ? 
They would have turned it 
into money long ago. How¬ 
ever, here goes ! ” But 
instead of prising the tacks, 
he pressed the portrait 
back into the frame, and 
hung it up again. 

The door did not open a 
third time. They wondered 
if it would, and remained in the library, watching it. But 
they soon tired of so quiet an occupation. When they 
blew out the candle, and left the room, they had to open 
the door for themselves. 

Mrs. Erie smiled indulgently at the tale the boys told her. 
She was not superstitious. So taken up had they been 
with the priest’s portrait that they must have imagined 
the click of the latch ; and, if the latch had really caught, 
some trick of the wind must have lifted it and blown 
the door open. It was a stormy day. This was how she 
explained it to herself, but she did not try to convince 
the boys. 

Nor for the first visit of the Misses Treherbert, due the 
following Wednesday, did she deem it necessary to prepare 
them, beyond the bare statement that they were coming. 
The boys might be embarrassed—their naturalness might 
suffer—by explanations and warnings beforehand ; and, 
w’ith a mother’s pride, she desired the visitors to see them 
at their best—that is, exactly as they were. She trusted to 
the innate propriety of the boys as a sufficient safeguard 
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agaiast any personal allusions that might be painful to the 
owners of Stockwell Lea. 

Correction awaited her explanation of the opening of the 
door, but her trust was justified. 

" How much alike your boys are ! " remarked Miss Tre- 
herbert. “ I cannot distinguish them apart. This is 
David, you say, the one with the dimple ? " 

" When he smiles," said Mrs. Erie. 

" But, mother, I’m always David," he put in. 

" Then, my dear boy," said Miss Cecilia, " you should 
pity our ignorance, whenever we meet you, and always 
smile. We are sure to make a mistake, if you don’t, and 
call you Jonathan." 

" I must smile, then," rejoined David. " We call him 
Jonty, not Jonathan." 

" Ah ! but you would smile too late," responded Miss 
Cecilia. 

Jonty was not present during this brief colloquy. He had 
been sent out by his mother with some whispered domestic 
message to Jane. When he returned, and the ladies again 
set their eyes upon him, they were almost startled by the 


remarkable resemblance to his brother. He seemed to be 
David's double. 

The Misses Treherbert were not alike. The elder was 
stout, with a round pleasant face, and a fresh complexion. 
Her eyes were a soft hazel, wide open, and direct in their 
gaze. They reminded the boys of the priest's eyes in the 
portrait. Miss Cecilia's eyes were smaller and harder; brown, 
but of another tint. Her face was oval, sharper and paler 
than her sister's—almost peaky ; and she was quicker than 
her sister, more alert. They were dressed alike, with a 
simplicity almost Quakerish, in black ; a touch of relief 
appeared in their snow-white collars of exquisite lace, and 
in the tiny lace caps that rested above the smooth partings 
of their glossy grey hair. Miss Treherbert’s hair, greyer 
than Miss Cecilia's, exhibited a noticeable point of difference 
in the manner of wearing it—ringlets framed her attractive 
face. Miss Cecilia had no ringlets at all. 

“ Miss Treherbert," began Jonty, after tea, " how is it 
the library door opens without any one touching it ? " 

" Have you seen it open ? " asked Miss Cecilia, glancing at 
her sister. 

" Twice. David and I both saw it. It was that wet 
day—you remember it—a regular soaker. We had 
planned a visit to the Wrekin, but the rain kept us in. So 
we spent the morning in the library. David shut the door, 
and I shut the door—latched it, both of us, each time—and 
yet it opened, and so silently, that neither 
of us heard the slightest sound." 

"jIII iMJ " It was the wind, of course," said Mrs. 

corrected Miss Treherbert. " It 
wind. It opens on the calmest 

( days, but mostly in the 

S evenings, late." 

correction in mild surprise. 

matter lightly when the 
boys had mentioned it, but 
she could not lightly dismiss 
it now. David’s face was 
expectant as Jonty persisted 
with his question. 

" But how ? ’’ 

" We cannot explain it," 
said Miss Cecilia. "It 
simply opens." 

" It has always opened," 
added Miss Treherbert. 

• " Ever since we were chil¬ 
dren, and long before then. 
<*//'/*{ ' ll In our grandfather’s time it 

^ i opened. We are so familiar 

^ with it that it never troubles 

f us." She spoke as if they 
ir \1 53 were still in residence at 


“ At the same time, they were aware of a slight draught ; . . . they turned 
to find the door—which, to protect themselves from the cold, they had shut and 

latched—half open and still swinging silently back, although no entrant was 
visible.” (See page 120 .) 
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" Guest is nicer," said Mrs. Erie. 

" Yes ! I prefer it," assented Miss Treherbert. " Its 
associations are more agreeable." 

" We have always called him the invisible guest," 
added Miss Cecilia. "He’s the nearest approach to a 
ghost that Stockwell Lea possesses. The door opens, and 
there he is, unseen, but sociable—a friendly participator 
in our domestic affairs. No ghost could be less ghostly than 
he." 

“ Who is he ? " asked David. 

" I know ! " exclaimed Jonty, before either of the ladies 
could reply. All eyes were turned upon him. His eager 
face was illuminated by the flash of a quick surmise. 
" Frater Vincent," he declared, " the old priest, whose 
portrait hangs in the library." 

" Yes ! " acknowledged Miss Cecilia, after a moment’s 
silence. " The invisible guest is said to be the old ecclesi¬ 
astic. But how did you know ? " 

" I simply guessed," answered Jonty. 

" The guest was guessed 1 " whispered David, for his 
brother’s ear alone. His brother pinched him, and replied, 
also in a subdued whisper, " That’s a shocking pun. Be 
quiet 1 " 

" I mean his name," said Miss Cecilia, unmindful of this 
by-play. 

" Oh ! David and I found that out by looking behind 
the portrait. The name is there in red letters, and the age 
—eighty-seven. He was no chicken, Miss Cecilia." 

" No what ? ** and she laughed. 

" Jonty ! ” said his mother, reprovingly. 

" Why did you leave him ? " asked David. 

" The tradition my sister has referred to," replied Miss 
Treherbert, " connects the possession of the portrait with 
the welfare of the house. It may be superstitious, but the 
Treherberts have always felt that if the portrait were 
parted with, even temporarily, it might mean disaster." 

" To the building or to the family ? " queried Mrs. 
Erie. 

“ I cannot say. Perhaps to both," returned Miss 
Treherbert. 

" But you have parted with it," put in Jonty. 

*' Nay I" corrected Miss Treherbert. " It is still 
ours." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Erie, in a quick decisive tone. 

" We debated whether we should take it or leave it," 
explained Miss Cecilia, " and we decided that it would be 
more in accordance with the tradition to leave it. You 
see, the idea of the Treherberts removing from Stockwell 

Lea. and letting it to-" she was about to say strangers, 

but she checked herself, and said, " other people, was never 
entertained. We are fortunate, Mrs. Erie"—and she 
addressed herself directly to the mother, whose face 
betrayed a little concern at the course the conversation 
was taking—"in having you for tenants. The portrait 
is quite safe with you—safer, perhaps, than it would have 
been if we had taken it with us to Helm Cross ; and, 
really, there was no more reason why we should have taken 
it than why we should have taken the old bureau. By 
long association it has become an almost essential part of the 
library furniture." 

The boys would have liked to question the Misses Tre¬ 
herbert about the thin strip of parchment tacked beneath 
the edge of the canvas. Mrs. Erie, however, deftly turned 
the conversation into a new channel. It did not transpire, 
therefore, that the boys had taken the portrait out of the 
frame, and examined it minutely by the aid of a magnifying- 
glass and a lighted candle. 

The holiday ended that week. The boys returned to 
school, and, except in odd moments, they forgot the priest's 
portrait and the opening door. Lessons, sports, prizes, 
the ever-changing incidents of school life, pushed these 
memories into the background. But, as Christmas drew 
near, with the prospect of an early return to Stockwell Lea, 
the thought of the invisible guest, and the mystery of the 
opening door, revived ; and they resolved to renew their 
investigations when the wintry weather kept them indoors. 
The fine days would be short, and, with long evenings at 


their disposal, they hoped to cultivate the guest’s acquain¬ 
tance and to solve the mystery. 

Mrs. Erie only told her husband what the boys had said 
about the opening door after the conversation with the 
Misses Treherbert. Before the conversation, she had 
regarded it as too trivial to mention. But, a new light 
having been thrown upon it, and a new interest awakened, 
she asked her husband if he had noticed this strange 
peculiarity about the library door. He confessed that he 
had, once, late in the evening, after the servants had 
retired, but he had thought very little about it. At the 
time, he had put it down as accidental—due, doubtless, to 
the pressure of the wind; and the impression that he had 
latched it, to a lapse of memory. Why had she called his 
attention to it ? In reply, the whole tale came out—the 
boys’ assertion, followed a few days later by the statements 
of the Misses Treherbert. 

" You are not nervous, Bee ? ’’ he inquired, anxiously. 

She laughed at him, dispelling his anxiety, as she said, 
" No ! John. Why should I be ? There is nothing to be 
nervous*about. If he were seen, I might be ; but, so long 
as he remains invisible, he may open the door as often as 
he likes. It is rather a pleasant thought than otherwise 
that a guest so unobtrusive should be sheltered in Stockwell 
Lea. It is very considerate of him not to shock us. And 
yet, John, to watch the door open silently as the boys 
watched it, when they must have known it was not 
accidental, and that they had most certainly latched it, 
would be a rather uncanny experience." 

" You are sure you are not nervous, Bee ? " he inquired 
again ; for her last remark had renewed his anxiety. 

" Not in the least. Didn’t I say so ? When I mentioned 
the uncanny experience, I was thinking about the boys." 

" You are always thinking about the boys." 

" Always, John—the boys and you." 

" Because," said he, his eyes softening as he recurred to 
the question, " if you were nervous, dear, we couldn't 
stay. You must have quiet. That is why we came. We 
would quit it immediately if this were likely to disturb 
you." 

" Disturb me ! How absurd ! Why, Stockwell Lea is the 
perfection of quietness. Its ghost even, if it has a ghost, 
is not only silent, but invisible." Then, in a humbler tone, 
" I am grateful, John—very grateful." 

" For what, dear ? ’’ 

" You are always thinking about me." 

" Always, Bee—you and the boys." 

" Besides," said she, " if the gentle spirit of an old man 
should be permitted to visit the place that once sheltered 
him-" 

" Oh I Then the priest found a refuge here ? ’’ 

" Yes ! So Miss Cecilia told me, later, when the boys 
had gone to school. In the days of persecution, a long 
time ago, the Treherberts hid him and befriended him ; 
and the memory of his presence ever since has lingered 
about the place like a fragrant perfume. He has become 
a kind of traditional protector of the Treherberts. And, 
if his spirit should revisit Stockwell Lea, why, John, there 
would be nothing in such an idea as that to cause me any 
alarm. Don’t get it into your head that I am nervous. 
The door opens. You have seen it. But there must be 
some quite natural explanation of the phenomenon. The 
supposition that the old priest opens it is ridiculous." 

"Quite!" assented Mr. Erie. "And their traditional 
protector has not prevented the scattering of their fortune, 
and with that the sad necessity of letting Stockwell Lea— 
sad for them, I mean, not for us." 

"It is sad for them; I could almost wish," said she, 
" that the old priest might come to their rescue, late as it 
is, and retrieve their fortune, even though our seven years* 
lease did not come off. We are safe, however, the year 
out." 

" And longer, Bee, unless I am very much mistaken." 

Several times, during the boys' school term, Mr. Erie saw 
the door open; once in the day-time, when he happened 
to be in the library, but generally when he sat there at 
night after the household had retired. He was frankly 
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puzzled by it, and yet he did not consider it sufficiently 
important seriously to set about the discovery of the 
cause. Mrs. Erie witnessed it also, without the least 
tremor, entering the library, and remaining late, in her 
husband’s company, for the express purpose. 

The portrait interested Mr. Erie more than the opening 
door. He deciphered the red marks. He scrutinised the 
priest’s features. The artistic workmanship pleased him. 
He suggested to the Misses Treherbert, when next he 
met them, that the portrait should be renovated. 

“ It is worth it,” said he, “ artistically. The clarifying 
of the glazes would considerably improve it. And, re¬ 
novated, as I think it could be, and the frame regilded, 
or, if you like, the portrait put into a new frame, you would 
scarcely know it. Your traditional friend would reveal 
himself—in the frame, I mean, not through the door— 
with a new lustre.” 

" Do you think you could do it, Mr. Erie ? ” ventured 
Miss Cecilia. 

“I dare say,” he replied, ”if I had enough time; 
but-” « 

” We cannot part with it,” said Miss Cecilia. “ It must 

not leave Stockwell Lea. But, if you could do it-” 

and she paused, glancing at her sister. 

” Yes ! If you could do it,” seconded Miss Treherbert, 
taking up her sister’s words, ” we should be greatly pleased, 
Mr. Earle, and much indebted to you. It may seem silly ; 
I have no doubt it does ; but I quite agree with my sister— 
we must respect the family tradition.” 

” I am not an adept at the renovation of portraits,” 
said Mr. Erie; “still, under the circumstances, and if I 
can spare the time, I will try my hand on Frater Vincent. 
I can promise you this, at any rate, the portrait shall not 
be spoiled.” 

The renovation was not begun when the boys returned 
for the Christmas holiday. Either the time could not be 
spared or the inclination was wanting. To please the 
boys, however, he consented to commence the renovation 
on Christmas Eve. Mrs. Erie retired early, amused at 
the boys’ enthusiasm, and left the three together in the 
library. 

Extracting the portrait from the frame, Mr.‘Erie en¬ 
countered immediately the strip of parchment. His 
curiosity was excited. The tacks were drawn out, and 


David's assertion was verified. The parchment was 
continuous—evidently the margin of a sheet which had 
once covered the back of the portrait. The centre of it 
had been carefully cut away. When the canvas was 
detached from the stretcher, and the parchment released, 
it was like a narrow mount, soiled and faded, and so brittle 
that careless handling would have snapped it into a hun¬ 
dred pieces. 

Mr. Earle placed it on the bureau for subsequent ex¬ 
amination. The boys helped him to pin the canvas flat 
and securely to a drawing-board which he laid across his 
knees. They watched him, all three with their backs 
to the door, as he dipped a soft cloth into a saucer con¬ 
taining some smelly chemical preparation, and began to 
wipe the surface of the canvas smoothly and evenly. They 
could hear the servants retiring, late, because they had 
been delayed by the arrangement of the evergreens for 
the following day. To these sounds they paid little 
attention. They speedily died away. 

Intent upon the effect produced by the application 
of the moistened cloth they were delighted to see the 
blurred features assuming distinctness—floating upwards, 
as it were, out of deep water. Then, just when Mr. Erie 
had completed his preliminary task, they beheld, to their 
amazement, a rosy flush pass over the canvas, reflected 
by the moisture, and imparting to the old priest’s face a 
life-like reality. 

At the same time, they were aware of a slight draught; the 
candles flickered in it; and they turned to find the door— 
which, to protect themselves from the cold, they had shut 
and latched—half open and still swinging silently back, 
although no entrant was visible. 

Motionless, breathless, with the cloth suspended, Mr. 
Erie waited to see what would happen next ; and the boys 
stood beside him, on either side of the chair, as still as 
marble images ; but all was as quiet as a grave. Each 
of the three experienced the strange sensation that they 
were not alone, that a fourth had joined them—that, close 
behind the chair, viewing his own portrait, was the in¬ 
visible guest. 

Mr. Erie rose suddenly, moved the strip of parchment 
on the bureau, and placed the portrait of Frater Vincent 
beside it. 

The clock struck twelve. 


{To be concluded next month.) 






Changing Ground. 


By JOHN LEA. 


H AD he some talent ? Much more than the throng. 
Energy ? Plenty to he’p him along. 

Chances ? He made them according to need. 
Then, what was the reason he didn't succeed ? 

Attend to his story, and read in it, do, 

A lesson that might have some meaning for you; 

For this is no fancy, and day after day. 

The fellow I sing of is met in the fray. 

At school he was seen to sit down for a stew. 

And “ pull up his socks ” as no other would do; 

But, when on the threshold of honour and fame. 

He yawned : " I shall chuck it ! I’m tired of the game ! ” 

He went in for cricket; made progress A i ; 

And would have been captain, as sure as a gun; 


But, just ere the time for electing him came, 

He yawned : “ I shall chuck it ! I’m tired of the game I ” 

At swimming he shone, and at footer he scored. 

But soon, by such sports he was “ horribly bored ” ; 

And “ art for art's sake ” set his heart in a flame, 

Till, having made progress, he “ tired of the game.” 

Since then on the road of a business career 
He's climbed to prosperity thrice in a year ; 

But, changing his ground, a fresh whim to pursue. 

Has lost all his vantage and started anew. 

Alas! in the end he will certainly find 

That vim and one purpose are better combined ; 

For, when pressing onward, 'tis frequently found. 

We slip sadly backward by changing our ground. 
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Public School Cricket 
of the Year. 

A Brief Retrospect of the Past Season. 

By A. PODMORE. 


G. S. RAWSTORNB 

(Eton). 


HE past season has 
in many ways 
been a memorable 
one. The climax 
came during the first week 
of the holidays, when the 
picked XI from the rest of 
the schools of England 
beat those who annually 
do battle at Lord’s. Last year, after a lapse of many 
years, Clifton resumed their fixture with the M.C.C.; but 
this year the match between Tonbridge and Dulwich, who 
had had friendly relations for many 
years, having unavoidably fallen through, 
arrangements were made for the former 
to meet Clifton, as more interest attaches 
to inter-public-school contests. 

The match proved a great success; and 
though Clifton won comfortably it served 
to introduce a young player in R. Sherwell, 
the eighth brother of the celebrated South 
African captain, a really fine left-hand bat. 

Clifton provided two players, in G. W. E. 

Whitehead, the captain, and S. B. Morgan, 
a left-handed bowler (who has had a most 
successful season), who helped to nearly 
snatch a victory for the Lord’s Schools. 

It will be remembered that after an 
uphill game Eton beat Harrow by four 
wickets—a game which, up till the last, 

Harrow looked like winning ; and from j. s. POOLE 

that side F. L. Johnstone and S. T. (Rugby). 

Hankey were selected, both fine all-round 
players ; while from the defeated side G. Wilson, the cap¬ 
tain, who played two fine innings of 60, was chosen. 

The Rugby and Marlborough match produced a magnifi¬ 
cent struggle, and the victory of the senior school, handi¬ 
capped as they were by the absence of four of their best 
players—J. S. Poole, R. T. Bryan, W. S. Judge, and D. E. 
Bradby—was well received. Up to the last day Poole, 
who had been chosen also last year, hoped to be well 
enough to play in the big holiday match ; but it was not to 
be, and J. L. Bryan, a hard-hitting left-hand bat, was the 

only Rugby represen¬ 
tative, J. R. Barnes, a 
useful all-rounder being 
selected from the losers. 

The final match of the 
week at Lord's produced 
a great struggle: Chelten¬ 
ham, who were right on 
top in the first innings, 
letting their advantage 
slip by putting Hailey- 
bury in a second time. 

That the judgment of the 
captain, G. P. B. Taylor, 
was right, was proved in 
the result, as rain came 
down and prevented a 
definite decision. Hailey- 
G. B. EDEN bury were then in a safe 

(Winchester). position, chiefly through 


GEOFFREY WILSON 
(Harrow). 


the wonderful batting of 
G. S. Thome, who was 
at the wickets altogether 
six hours for 123 runs 
and once out; but it 
was only a fine stand be¬ 
tween him and his cap¬ 
tain, H. D. Hake, which 
saved Haileybury from 
a probable defeat and put them in a winning position. 

Taylor and Hake were both chosen for the match on the 
following Monday, and J. A. Sankey, also of Cheltenham, 
completed the team. Taylor is a fine 
upstanding left-handed batsman, with 
beautiful and powerful strokes all round 
the wicket, and Hake has a glorious stroke 
past the covers and a sound defence. 
Sankey, also, is a fine bat, and all three 
are brilliant in the field and keep wicket. 
Cheltenham concluded a splendid season 
without defeat, an honour they share with 
no other great school. 

J. Howell, the Repton captain and a 
batsman of extraordinary class for a 
schoolboy, was, naturally, selected to cap¬ 
tain the “ Rest." After an indifferent 
start, on slow wickets, he scored two fine 
innings of 202 and 202 (not out) succes¬ 
sively against Uppingham and the Old 
Reptonians respectively, during the term. 
He has made his reputation as the best 
school batsman of the year, and should 
prove of great value to Surrey and 
probably England. D. G. Veitch, the Westminster captain, 
J. H. Strachan, of Charterhouse, R. D. D. Brooks and A. 
E. R. Gilligan, captains of Dover and Dulwich, G. B. 
Eden, captain of Winchester, and G. H. Heslop, the Lancing 
captain, provided a formidable phalanx of batting, and 
A. D. Denton, of Wellingborough, was one of the best 
all-round players on either side. R. A. T. Miller, the 
Uppingham captain, about the best wicket-keeper in the 
schools ; A. J. W. Pearson, of St. Paul’s, a leg-break bowler 
of very great promise, who should have a great chance for 
his " Blue," and has as¬ 
sisted his captain, C. H. 

L. Skeet, in making the 
season a very successful 
one ; and C. J. Capes, 
of Malvern, a left-hand 
bowler, completed the 
sides. Gilligan, of Dul¬ 
wich, who took 78 wickets 
for under nine runs apiece, 
and so broke J. Douglas’s 
long outstanding record, 
has already distinguished 
himself for Surrey 2nd XI, 
and his fast bowling 
should prove very useful 
to the county in the near 
future. Pearson has 

steadily improved and G v hinds 

last year broke the school (Char’tcrhouse). 
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(Westminster). 
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a great victory over the M.C.C., E. A. Simson, the captain 
and head of the school, a wonderful all-round athlete, scoring 
86 , and C. G. Nicholson 56 ; and, as all the world knows, 
Eton beat Harrow, notwithstanding the great efforts of 
the captain and N. A. Jessopp, the young left-hander. 

Another great Public School match, and one eagerly looked 
forward to, is that between Repton and Malvern. The sides 
were evenly matched, Capes, for Malvern, taking eleven 
wickets for 138 runs, and Wales, the Reptonian, eight for 91. 
Malvern won by 25 runs, a result mainly due to a stand by 
Carey and Stone, who added 44 runs, after five wickets had 
fallen for 43. Under W. C. M. Berridge, one of the best 
all-round cricketers ip the schools, the Worcestershire 
school has enjoyed a very successful 
season. On the same day those old rivals, 

Cheltenham and Clifton, met on the 
ground of the former, and after a wonder¬ 
fully well-contested game the home side, 
who actually scored eight runs fewer from 
the bat than their rivals, w r on by 25 runs, 
a similar result to that between Repton 
and Malvern. 

The rival captains of all four schools, 

J. Howell, W. C. M. Berridge, G. P. B. 

Taylor, and G. W. E. Whitehead, should 
all have a great future, the last named 
being a very steady batsman and good 
length leg-break bowler. With the 
exception of Berridge, all were to go up 
to the 'Varsity in October—Whitehead 
and Howell to Oxford, and Taylor to 
Pembroke, Cambridge. 

Another very interesting match is that 
between Charterhouse and Wellington, 
which the former won comfortably, thanks to another big 
innings by J. H. Strachan, and it was mainly due to H. D. 
Hake, the captain,who scored 200 for once out, that Hailey- 
bury also beat them by nine wickets. 

A difference of one run separated Felsted from the 
Cryptics, but Whitgift beat Epsom easily, scoring 226 for 
three, against 121, and Haileybury’s victory over the Old 
Boys was mainly due to a fine innings of 115 by W. J. 
Malden, and the bowling of H. B. Vincent and G. S. Thome. 

It is quite impossible to enumerate a tithe of the good 
performances accomplished ; but, apart from those referred 
to above, there are many fine cricketers. G. H. Heslop, 
of Lancing, has never shown his true form at Lord’s ; but 
in compiling a double century, followed by 137, and then 
carrying his bat for 158 against the M.C.C., he has incon¬ 
testably proved his merit. He has a beautiful swinging 
bowling action. There are many others at the schools, 
but the most noteworthy feature is the success of the 
younger brigade, and it is no longer necessary, though always 
helpful, to be well grounded at the Preparatory. Hitherto, 
when a boy has gone to a public school, he has had little 
chance of "catching the eye,” if he has not previously received 
good coaching ; but now the younger boys are well looked 


after, and nowhere better than at Wellingborough, who not 
only had one of the best school elevens of the year, but 
have a reserve force second only to Eton, who would appear 
to have enough young batsmen coming along to last them 
for years. 

Bowling is the crux of the matter, and it is to be hoped 
that as time goes on special nets will be devoted to the 
purpose of teaching boys that length is everything. A 
piece of paper placed first for the length of a medium- 
paced ball and then varied accordingly is a very good way 
of teaching a youngster this primal essence of bowling, 
and he will soon learn to pitch within a foot of the objective, 
and when that is mastered it is time to talk of break and 
spin, of swing and swerve, which latter 
have been the ruin of many promising 
youngsters. 

Among the most promising of the very 
young brigade are Cawston of Charter- 
house, Malden of Haileybury, Fawcus 
of Brad field, and Gentry of Christ’s 
Hospital—all hovering on the verge of 
fifteen, and not looking any more. Of 
these, three are left-handers, and the suc¬ 
cess of the left-handed people with bat 
and ball at Lord’s should give them the 
greatest encouragement. 

Shrewsbury', with eight old colours left, 
had a very good season—the only defeat 
being experienced at the hands of a 
powerful team of Free Foresters, who 
beat them by seven wickets, after the boys 
had scored nearly 500 runs in their two 
innings. The Captain. M. C. Dempsey, 
who succeeded his brother P. Dempsey, 
the wicket-keeper, had an entirely successful season ; he 
headed the bowling averages, and was second only to T. K. 
Twist in the batting ; but the latter, who had the fine figures 
of 63*75, had eight not out to help him, while Dempsey and 
R. M. Phillips each scored nearly 700 runs, and averaged 
over 40. Haverford and Rossall were easily beaten, 
Uppingham went under by five wickets, and after a bad 
collapse in the first innings against Seabergh, Shrewsbury 
were in quite a good position when stumps were drawn. 

No notes on the past season could be any way complete 
without some reference to the visit of Haverford College, 
whose eleven, under the management of Mr. Cope and the 
popular Philadelphian-Merrion amateur, Mr. C. C. Morris, 
earned golden opinions wherever they went. They were 
not a good batting side, but many of them proved capable 
of getting runs and getting them well—notably, W. Webb, 
E. N. Crosman, and W. C. Brinton. The last named 
and J. Stokes were bowlers quite above the average, right 
hand, Stokes the faster of the two, and the captain, J. K. 
Garrigues, was a very fair left-hander. The feature of their 
play was the fielding—especially in the long field, where 
they never missed a catch—and their deadly, quick, and low 
return to the wicket. 



A. E. K. GILL1GAN 

(Dulwich). 
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By FRANK ELLIS. 


H AVE you ever had a chum, 

Kind of heart, and one who’d come 
If you chanced to be in naed, 

One who’d be a friend indeed ; 

Help you through with some tough task, 

And who no reward would ask ; 

Shield you if a foe should strike ? 

Then you know what Joe was like. 

Have you ever owned a friend, 

One to whom your steps would wend, 

Who w'ould slip thro' yours his arm. 

Full of grace and full of charm; 


Kind and generous, brave and true, 
Whether skies were grey or blue ? 
Such a fellow should you know, 
Then, be sure, his name is Joe. 

Have you ever known a boy, 

Purest gold, without alloy, 

Who a task would never shirk, 
Ready still for play or work ; 

One who’s always just the same, 
Who’ll be sure to play the game ? 
Though, of course, I cannot know. 
Yet I think his name was Joe. 
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Boxing for Boys. 

The Art of Self-Defence : How to Excel at it. 

By FRED. A. DARTNELL (“Astral”). 


II. 


THE COSTUME FOR BOXING. 


I WILL now assume that my readers have made up 
their minds to go in for boxing. The first thing 
to do is to provide yourself with a costume. You 
can box in cricket flannels, or in your ordinary 
knicker-bockers or trousers, if you like, of course ; but it 
is essential, in order to learn the art properly, that you 
should have the fullest ease and freedom of movement. 
For neatness and convenience, you cannot do better than 
wear a pair of running-drawers—black or blue for pre¬ 
ference, as then they do not show the dirt so much. These 
should be loose, so as to fit comfortably and thus enable 
you to move about with the slightest restriction. The 
elastic webbing round the waist will keep them in position ; 
but, failing this, a silk handkerchief will serve the purpose 
just as well. You must not, of course, wear a belt, with 
or without a buckle, for obvious reasons. 

A jersey or singlet should be worn, which either has very 
short sleeves or none at all. It is purely a matter of 
preference this, although the absence of sleeves gives a 
more business-like appearance, I fancy, to a boxer. The 
colour of the jersey is again a matter for your own choice. 
If the school colours are available, then, of course, you 
will naturally have a sentimental preference in that direction, 
with which nobody can quarrel. A white jersey looks 
well, however, as a contrast to the dark drawers ; and I 
need scarcely point out to you the necessity for always 
having it kept scrupulously clean. Always study appear¬ 
ances in this respect. 

The boxing outfit is completed by a pair of dark socks 
and a pair of gymnasium shoes or boxing-boots, which may 
be either white or black, and, of course, a set of gloves. 
As to the gloves, which can be had in various sizes from 
the outfitters, I should advise the use of the brown hide 
ones (called gold cape), because the white, which are made 
of buckskin, show too quickly the evidences of wear and 
tear. Even with the best of goodwill it is impossible to 
avoid letting a little blood flow now and then when boxing ; 
and the gloves, if white, are apt to present a rather disagree¬ 
able reminder of the same. Brown ones are less impression¬ 
able in this respect, and so they wear much better and 
longer. 

Do not get gloves that are too large or too heavy ; and. 
of course, it is equally important that you should not 
have a glove that is so light and so small that you feel 
uncomfortable with it—that is as bad as wearing a shoe 
that is too tight ; the best you can do is to observe the 
happy medium. Gloves for boys should weigh between 
6 ounces and 8 ounces, and you should see that they are 
not padded too closely down the fingers. It is all right 
to have the back of the hand, where the knuckles are, 
properly protected; but if the padding is too thick round 
the fingers the top of the glove will curl round, and 
you will find it very difficult to close your hands to hit 
properly. 

This is a common cause of boxers hitting with the open 
glove. One of the chief weaknesses that beginners make 
is to hit with the inside of the glove—a fault which you 
should make every effort to avoid falling into from the 
start. Faults which are seriously dealt with at the 


beginning may be mastered; but if you permit them to 
grow into a fixed habit, it is most difficult to eradicate them 
from your methods. 


CONCERNING POSITION. 

Now that you are dressed and ready for bpxing, we will 
deal with the next step in your career. The first thing to 
learn—and it is absolutely the most important of all—is 
that of position. When Jem Mace, the old English 
champion, used to teach boxing, he would never allow any 
of his pupils to put a glove on for the first dozen lessons 
or to do any sparring. He made them constantly practise 
the getting into a proper position with the correct placing 
of the feet. They had to learn the different movements 
of both arms and feet, for footwork is an essential means 
of attack and defence. 

It is very important that you should get hold of the 

right position at the 
start. Good style is 
just as important in 
boxing as it is in 
cricket, tennis, or 
any other athletic 
sport you take up. 
Of course, there is 
no hard - and - fast 
rule as to the atti¬ 
tude you may 
adopt. There is the 
straight up standing 
position, which is 
usually associated 
with the English 
style, and the crouch¬ 
ing position, which 
has come over to 
us from America. 
So far as this goes, 
each boxer has to 
discover for him - 
self the style which 
suits him best. It 
is a question of temperament and natural preference. 

In cricket, for instance, the crouching position which 
Gilbert Jessop, the mighty hitter, has always adopted, 
might not be considered good from the point of view of 
strict style, but it has evidently suited him; and, you 
know, as the old saying has it, “ What is one man’s meat 
is another man's poison.” So much may be granted; but, 
allowing for certain deviations from standard—through 
personal fancy, etc.—there is still, in a general way of 
speaking, a right and a wrong way to stand when boxing. 
It is for you to determine that you will adopt the right one. 

Remember that you will have to practise the position 
frequently, so that it becomes almost second nature. 
You have to stand naturally and easily, so that you are 
well balanced and firm in your position. The placing of 
the feet and legs must be seriously studied, for on their 
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correct position everything depends. The left foot must 
be in advance of the right, with the knee slightly bent and 
the toe pointing straight in a line with the left arm. The 
right foot has to be about twelve to fourteen inches behind 
the other, but turning outwards, almost at right angles to 
the heel of the left foot. The left foot should be placed 
flat on the ground ; but the right should be slightly raised 
at the heel, thus throwing the weight of the body on the 
ball of the toe. 

It is important that the feet should not be too far apart. 
You should place them so as to get a firm position, from 
which you can move backward and forward, quickly and 
easily. Both knees should be slightly bent, and the weight 
of the body should be fairly well distributed, so that you 
can transfer it from either foot according to necessity. 
Whichever foot is to bear the weight should be fiat on the 
ground, and it would be as well to practise this alternately 
so as to get accustomed to the variation. 

Remember that the left foot must be perfectly straight, 
pointing to the man whom you are boxing. Where your 
toe points, so the blow goes. Do not forget that. If you are 
not careful, you will find your left toe turning inwards when 
you are beginning to learn boxing. This is another fault 
that should be specially guarded against, as otherwise 
you will find that you cannot hit 
so straight as you should do. Once 
more, remember that the blow follows 
the line of the toe, and also that if 
your left toe is not kept straight, but 
turned inwards, the other fellow 
might easily tread on it to your dis¬ 
comfiture. If anything, it is better 
to have it turned slighly outwards, 
for in time this little exaggeration 
will correct itself so that you will have 
the true position. 

THB BODY AND ARMS. 

Now for your body and arms. The 
former should be evenly balanced on 
both legs when on guard, and it is 
advisable to have it slightly turned 
towards the right, for reasons' which 
I shall make clear. The left arm is to be held pointing 
straight to the front, in the same direction as the 
left toe. It should be slightly bent, with the elbow 
pointing to the ground, and close, but not iammed too 
dose, to the side. The left hand should be lightly closed, 
with the thumb closed on the butt of the glove, and the 
left shoulder slightly higher than the right, so that the 
“ point ” of the jaw, where a blow may knock you out, may 
be protected. 

The right arm should be thrown easily across the body, 
with the inside turned to the stomach, and the hand slightly 
higher than the elbow. The right arm thus protects the 
body, the ribs, and the portion just below the breast-bone 
or diaphragm, which is called the “ mark.” A blow here 
has a different effect to a blow on the ” point.” In the 
latter case a boxer is knocked unconscious for a few seconds. 
When he is hit on the " mark,” he is also rendered incapable 
of moving; but, although suffering much agony from loss of 
wind and from pain,* he retains his senses. It is really a 
momentary paralysis. 

By having the body turned slightly towards the right, 
you will find that this will increase the reach of your left 
hand. This may be proved by standing in position near 
a wall or door with the outstretched left, and changing 
the position of the body left and right. The head should 
not be held quite square to the front, but turned slightly 
to the right, with the chin lowered a little. The eyes, 
which, as I have already impressed upon you, must be 
always kept open, should be directed straight to the 
opponent, as in the case of the left foot and left arm. By 
keeping the head slightly turned to the right, you are less 


likely to receive a blow full in the face—the sort of blow 
that would, if properly landed, result in your having 
” two lovely black eyes,” as the old comic song used to 
have it. 

THE TERMS EXPLAINED 

Before we pass on to the more active part of boxing, it 
will be as well, perhaps, if you are given a definition of 
some of the technical terms which will have to be used in 
connection with the pastime. There is the Lead, which is 
the opening blow. It is made with either hand, but mostly 
with the straight left; and the person who has acquired 
a good straight left, the ” pride of the English school,” 
possesses the most important item of a boxer’s equipment. 
The straight left is the greatest of all blows, and it can 
either be used as a lead or as a " counter.” 

A Counter is the return blow which is made after an 
opponent has led off a blow that has been guarded, evaded, 
or received. The art of countering is to hit the part of 
your opponent which is exposed while he is delivering 
his blow; and you have to reply to his attack at the same 
time that it is made, so that the counter has the right force 
and effectiveness. It is no good to make a “ counter ” when 
your adversary is drawing back, 
because he will probably be out of 
distance. 

To Draw your man is to place 
yourself in such a position that a 
certain part of you may seem to be 
unguarded. This will encourage him 
to mhke an attack there, when you, 
being ready, make a feint and then 
get your blow in first. In reality 
you make what is a ” counter ” before 
the other fellow can land. 

Feinting is almost a similar tactic, 
but with this difference—that you 
pretend to be going to lead off in a 
certain direction and then, when 
your opponent prepares to defend 
accordingly the part threatened, you 
alter the direction of your blow and 
punch in a different part to what he 
was led to anticipate. Drawing and feinting are very 
essential parts of boxing, and the more you study and 
practise these things the better boxer you will become. 

Stopping and Guarding. —There is a slight difference 
between these two terms, which may at first seem to have 
the same meaning. To stop a blow is to receive it on the 
arm, instead of on the head or body. Guarding is to parry 
the blow by diverting it from its course by a turn of the 
wrist, and the more quickly the blow is given the more 
easily is it guarded. There are several ways of avoiding 
a blow : first, by stepping back or sideways, and ducking 
or moving the body backward from the waist; secondly, 
by stopping it on the arm ; and thirdly, by guarding. 
Stopping is a method that has the least to recommend it of 
them all, because it injures the defender, who gets his arms 
bruised through so doing. Take the punches on your gloves 
as much as you can ; it is easier and much less painful. 

Sparring is the preliminary act of manoeuvring while 
waiting for an opening to deal a blow. It is the art of 
advancing, returning, and side-stepping, which enables a 
boxer to deliver a blow, step back out of distance, or put 
himself on guard. The practice of these movements is 
the foundation of ring-craft. 

Remember, it is the correct thing to always shake hands 
with your opponent before engaging in a bout, and also when 
you have finished. It is a good old English custom which 
shows that the two combatants are friends and are animated 
by nothing but good sporting feelings towards each other. 
The handshake means that there is no enmity between 
them and that their intentions towards each other are 
perfectly fair and honourable. 



The Left Lead, and Guard for same. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


■’Sf*? 


AT THE HEAD OF THE FLEET. 

The part which the Navy has played in thwarting German 
designs upon our country is one that has filled our hearts with 
pride. The bottling-up of the German Fleet in the Kiel Canal 
and the harbours of Cuxhaven and Wilhelmshaven ; the successes 
of our submarines off Heligoland and elsewhere ; and the 
later sinking of four German destroyers by the “ Undaunted ” 
and other vessels of her flotilla;—these and other actions have 
shown the activity of our warships. Far more important, 
however, has been the service rendered by the Navy in keeping 
the Channel clear for the safe passage of the Expeditionary 
Force that crossed to France in August and the succeeding 
weeks. But for the untiring vigilance of the Fleet this great 
feat of transporting many thousands of troops could not have 
been effected. The man who is in supreme command of the 
Home Fleet, and whose brain has directed all the operations 
with such conspicuous success, is 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, K.C.B., 

K.C.V.O. Fifty-five years of age (his 
birthday is on the fifth of the present 
month), the Admiral entered the Navy 
in 1872; he served in the Egyptian 
War of 1882 ; and saw service again 
in China in 1900. The appointment of 
Sir John Jellicoe as Admiral-in-Chief, 
at the outbreak of the war, was re¬ 
ceived with universal satisfaction, and 
events have proved the wisdom of the 
choice. 

* * * 

CHEWING-GUM FOR SOLDIERS. 

“ When I got the order to sound the 
call, I did it with a kind of a jerk, that 
made our captain think I had got a 
sort of a blue funk lump in my throat, 

I expect. Really, I was taken by sur¬ 
prise, and, forgetting all about it, I 
blew my chewing-gum through the 
bugle.” That is an entertaining ex¬ 
tract from a letter home of a British 
boy-bugler in the Boer War. 

Recently, a gallant Marine wrote 
from Sheerness to his wife and family : 

” We have popped in from duty in 
the North Sea, and I am posting this 
to you. I have not changed my 
clothes for days and nights, and we 
sleep beside the guns. * Lights out! ’ 
is the order, so we can’t smoke ; and 
think of me chewing gum instead, for something to do while 
we are watching the water.” 

Amongst our brave Tars and Tommies there are not a few 
who are, at any rate, experimenting with the well-known 
American sweetmeat. During the war between Greece and 
Turkey, the Greek War Office ordered twenty cases of chewing- 
gum, containing a hundred boxes each; and this being dis¬ 
tributed amongst the Greek troops, the practice of masticating 
it was adopted with favour by the soldiers. Negotiations 
have lately been proceeding with the British War Office with 
a view to causing chewing-gum to be officially recommended 
and issued to such troops as care to be provided with it, while 
on active service. That has been done in the United States 
Army for a number of years past. 

Extensively used as it now is in many parts of the world, 
the real home, as we may say, of chewing-gum is America. 
Many million pounds’ worth of it are there sold annually. 
Australia, too, is reported to be becoming a gum-chewing 
country, and the habit is said to be steadily gaining ground 
here in England. Numbers of American athletes are consumers 
of chewing-gum—mainly for the reason that gum-chewing 
obviates thirst by preventing dryness of the throat. Our 
footballers, boxers, and runners are following the example— 
if, may be, only tentatively. Time will show whether chewing- 
gum has really come to stay over here. 


Good chewing-gum, it can certainly be declared, contains no 
harmful ingredients. It is made of what is called gum “ chicle,” 
sugar, and flavouring. The chief ingredient of chewing-gum 
is the air-dried, milky sap of a shrub known as the sapota- 
tree, which grows only in the higher altitudes of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America. When dried, the sap is termed 
“ chicle.” 

Its collection is very much the same as that of rubber; but 
both the sapota juice and the dried chicle are totally dis¬ 
similar in nature to rubber: the latter substance is soluble 
in benzine and in bi-sulphate of carbon, while this queer stuff, 
gum chicle, is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, or benzine. Yet 
it is harmless when consumed as chewing-gum; is even advocated 
as an aid to digestion. Chicle, too, has no other known use 
than as a base for the composition of chewing-gum. Sometimes 
the gum is adulterated with paraffin wax ! So, if you think 
of going in for gum-chewing, avoid 
cheap and nasty stuff, and give the 
innovation — and yourself — a fair 
chan:e. 

English doctors have recommended 
chewing-gum in cases of tedious ill¬ 
ness—such as typhoid—and where it 
is necessary to give little or no fluid. 
Chewing-gum, anyway, is an efficient 
mouth-moistener, and it affords its 
user all the time ” something to keep 
busy on.” That, no doubt, is why it 
has been found to successfully soothe 
the nerves during weary waits on war¬ 
ships’ decks and in the army trenches. 
* * * 

TOLD OF GENERAL JOFFRE. 

Mrs. Crawford, the distinguished 
correspondent of ” Truth,” tells this 
story of the early days of General 
Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief. 
” The General had in boyhood a pas¬ 
sionate fondness for bathing in the 
clear waters of a rather deep and im¬ 
petuous Pyreneean gave. His parents, 
fearing he would be drowned, locked 
him up in a second-story room at 
night, and kept him under guard in 
the day-time. The youngster pined 
and fretted. He then proceeded to act; 
went to the press where his mother 
stored her house-linen, and took out 
the strongest and largest sheets he 
could find to make with them a ladder, whereby he 
could escape from his bedroom at dawn and have his 
river bath. This went on for some time. But one morning 
the ' ladder ’ gave way, and he broke his thigh. While the 
limb was in splints, young Joffre acquired a taste for study; 
was glad to go to school at a lycie ; chose the Army for his career, 
and the Engineers for his special branch.” How steadily and 
surely he climbed to his present high position, we all know. 

* * * 

“KEEP THOU THE DOOR OF MY LIPS.” 

Some one has wisely said that if any one of us were asked to 
speak a message into a phonograph, in order that it might be 
preserved as a memorial of us, we should be very careful in 
the choosing of our words. Yet, every hour, we are letting 
fall words that may be stored up in the memoiy of our hearers 
and that may last as long as any phonograph record. All 
experience shows that it is not the words that seem of the most 
importance that we are most likely to remember, but chance 
words, spoken thoughtlessly and perhaps only half meant. The 
most careless word that we utter is as likely to be preserved 
as if it were engraved upon granite. This is why we need to 
pray often to our Heavenly Father, ” Keep Thou the door of 
my lips.” 



[Photo. Russell, Southsea. 

ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE, 

K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
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Anarchist, Phyllis and Mervyn, Bandit, and Others. —(i) The story 
in question is pure fiction. (2) The character is fiction, but 
was based on an actual person—a doctor—whose powers of 
observation and deduction were exceptionally acute. (3) 
No such detective exists, to our knowledge. (4) There is 
such a thing as smokeless powder, but a noiseless rifle or 
cartridge is another thing. An air-gun comes nearest to 
your suggestion. It would be quite possible to use electricity 
in the way you mention. (5) The most notorious highway¬ 
men were: Claude Duval (died 1670), James Whitney 
(died 1694), Jonathan "Wild, of Wolverhampton (1682-1725), 
Jack Sheppard, of Spitalfields (1701-1724), Dick Turpin 
(1706-1739). 

O. W. Copp.—Tortoises need no special care or feeding ; they 
can be turned into a garden where there are succulent plants, 
such as lettuces or endive, and they will forage for themselves 
in summer and hibernate in winter. They will always eat 
the sort of greens that rabbits feed upon, such as sow¬ 
thistles, dandelions, and other soft herbs. 

K. Tait.—Your case is certainly the exception. Watch-makers 
are unanimous in agreeing that cycling is likely to do harm 
to a good watch. Many makers have placed on the market 
special cheap “ cyclists’ watches ” for rough wear. 

J. M. P. (Norbiton). —Write to the authorities at the Brooklands 
or Hendon Aerodromes. There is, of course, a very special 
training to be undergone. 

Fancier. —Lameness in fowls may arise through rheumatism, 
injury, or cramp. Keep the fowl thus affected in a quiet 
basket near the fire on some straw, and rub the limbs occa¬ 
sionally with oil mixed with one-fourth turpentine. If your 
young birds show any leg weakness give them a little bone- 
dust in their food, with half a teaspoonful twice daily of 
Parrish’s Chemical Food. 

S. H. F. —You do not give the size of the book. If it is an octavo 
and printed by Walgrave or Waldegrave of Edinburgh 
in 1594, it is “ A Treatise of Conscience," by Alexander 
Hume. If it is a quarto printed in 1643, it is "A Treatise 
on Conscience with the Power and Causes thereof," by 
William Ames. If " where " is spelled " quhair " and so on, 
it is Hume's book. You say that the preface is missing and 
yet signed by Edm. C. who may be the Edmund Calamy who 
died in 1666 ; from this it would seem to be Ames’s book, 
which was first published in Latin in 1632, the year before 
his death. 


Three Years* Reader —You can 

get old examination papers 
of almost every kind from 
Rees, Limited, Pall Mall 
East, and in some cases from 
the secretary of the examin¬ 
ing body. Write for parti¬ 
culars of the examination to 
the address given in the 
notice, and ask for a sample 
set of questions as a guide 
to what is required. 

W. T. (Sheffield) .—The answer 
would require an illus¬ 
trated article filling a page. 
You might get some help 
from the " Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue" published by Bassett 
Lowke & Co., Kingswell 
Street, Northampton and 
257 High Holbom. 

0 . E. R. Alexander. — Boil the 
shells in water ; if that does 
not clean them sufficiently, 
boil them again in a weak 
solution of potash ; if that 
does not do, try a stronger 
solution. Shells intended 
for polishing are generally 
put into weak nitric acid, 
but this may take off more 
than the dirt, and you must 
take care of your fingers. 

A. C. White. A gradient of 1 in 100 means a rise of 1 foot in a 
100 feet; one of 1 in 2 means a rise of 1 foot in every 
2 feet; the easiest to realise is 1 in 12, which means that in 
every foot you rise an inch. 

Mac.—If you wish to become an analytical chemist write for 
particulars to the Secretary, Institute of Chemistry, Blooms¬ 
bury Square. The prospects of the profession are now 
good. 

J. F. H. (Perth, W.A.).—Get a set of signal flags and use the 
International Code, which will be of use to you all your life. 
There must be some shop in Perth where nautical books are 
sold or procured to order. The same people sell the code 
who sell charts. Remember that it is war time, and that 
Australians are rather keen about giving information to the 
enemy, so that it would be well to let the police know what 
you are about; this is not the time to fly private signals 
that can be seen from the sea. 

J. E. Solis.—You should ascertain what is wanted at the examina¬ 
tion you propose to enter for. American universities are 
so various that you should obtain particulars from the one 
you have in view. The book you mention is useful to begin 
with, but you will want many much more advanced ; it 
is like learning the alphabet as an introduction to literature. 

Katho. —The subject is quite new. There may be a book 
about it published by French, Southampton Street, Strand, 
where you can buy a book on the other matter. We 
recommend neither as a means of livelihood, and regret 
having to be so discouraging. 

G. E. Housden.—We would help you if we could, but owing to 
the outbreak of war there are no examinations for the most 
promising of the suggested careers; and everything is 
blocked. Your best plan would seem to be to join the army, 
and when the war is over you will have no difficulty in 
finding an opening. 

R. A. R.—We have had several articles, but all are out of print. 
You will find an article on marionettes on page 115 of " The 
Boy’s Own Book of Modern Games.” of which we are the 
publishers. You can buy the marionettes at Hamley’s in 
Holbom, Oxford Street, or Regent Street. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries ihat are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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WHEN SILENCE REIGNED. 

The scene was the pretty little resort of Puddleton-on-Sea. 
The hero of the occasion was a sleek, well-fed gentleman who had 
motored over from the nearest town to deliver his lecture : “ The 
Art of Getting On.” 

He had gathered his victims round him in the village school¬ 
room, and was getting on splendidly. Suddenly there came a 
wonderful outburst: 

” The successful man,” he said, “ is the man who strives. 
His motto is * Push, and keep pushing,’ for by that alone will 
he reach his goal.” 

The applause was not precisely deafening, but there was a 
bit of a row at the rear of the hall, in which a little man was the 
central figure. 

" You, too, my friend,” said the lecturer, rather angrily, 
” you’ll have to push as well, if you want to get on in the world." 

For a moment there was a complete silence. Everyone 
looked towards the litlle man, who bobbed up like the bull’s-eye 
of a target. Then out of the silence came the little man’s big 
voice : • 

” So’ll you, guv’nor, I reckon,” he remarked cheerily. ” Half 
a dozen youngsters have bagged the petrol from your motor-car 
to light a bonfire, and you’ll have to push, push, push ! ” 


THE RIGHT WAY. 

When Sir John French was in command of the cavalry at 
Canterbury, he chanced one day to meet a rather slouching 
young recruit. 

“ Tell me, my lad,” said the noted General, ” does this city 
belong to you ? ” 

The military fledgling saluted, and blushingly replied : ” No,sir.” 

“Never mind,” said Sir John genially; “straighten yourself 
up, pull yourself together, and look as though it did.” 


The Mayor of a small town had consented to examine the 
scholars of a preparatory school in general knowledge. Having 
attained to his position from the humble calling of a pork butcher, 
he was somewhat proud of his distinction. 

“What,” was the first question he asked the class, “is the 
meaning of the letters ‘ J.P.* you see so often placed after the 
name of a Mayor ? ” 

The class looked perplexed. Then one small boy raised his 
hand. 

“ Ah ! ” said the Mayor, “ I'm glad someone knows. Well, 
young man, and what is the answer ? ” 

“ Judge of Pork ! ” said the boy. 


HE TIPPED THE BASIN. 

The following is a story of a Swede on his first visit to 
London, where his wife urged him to stay a month. 

” I'll look after your business while you are away,” she said. 
But he was soon back. Why ? Read on, and you will see. 

She : ” Do go, dear, the trip and change w r ill 
do you good.” (He decides to go, but is back 
again in two days.) 

She : ” Oh, Karl ! what has brought you 
back so soon ? ” 

He : ” Well, it’s this w'ay, my dear. If you 
go to London any time, take plenty of money ; 
it s a tip to this man, and a tip to that, etc. 

J Well, as soon as I landed, I had to tip the man 

* • who carried my luggage down the gangway ; I 
had to tip the man who found a cab ; I had to 
tip the cabman. On entering my hotel, I had 
to tip the porter ; I had to tip the clerk for 
} v finding my room ; and when I had washed, I 

saw a notice on the wall, * Please tip the 
— Basin ! ’ ” 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader 
of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be original, but 
where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 
22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvirie 
Street. London, E.C.,and mark envelope or postcard •• Funny 
Story Competition.” 


QUOTATION FOR THE MONTH 


The winner of this month's prize is Frederick 
Thurston, 255 Aston Church Road, Washwood 
Heath, Birmingham, for the storyette entitled 
“ The Right Way.” 


A chilblain bv the river’s brim 
A passing chilblain was for him. 

And it was nothing more.” 

(Cold Wordsworth for keen anglers.) 





THE DESTROYERS. 

From the Painting by C. E. Swan. 
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Mr. Reardon’s Wraith. 

A Legend of Windywold School. 


♦ 


By JOHN LEA. 


UCH 



a thing could never 
happen at Windywold now, 
because the school has grown 
out of its infancy; and 
instead of being represented 
by half a dozen kiddies under 
fourteen, and one resident 
master, we make up a decent 
crowd altogether, with as 
many University men to put 
us through our paces as 
there were scholars in the 
old days. 

But at the time under 
review, the school stood in an 
isolated spot on the Downs, far from a railway station, and 

almost as far from C-, which had not then been discovered 

by health-seekers, and so had no occasion to cast out the 
suburban arms that now embrace the school on the wold. 
However, I expect the place had charms of its own at 
the period in question ; for the wood in the hollow really 
was a wood, and the big pool, over-shadowed in an eerie 
way by the tangled undergrowth, was just the spot for 
the tragic discovery which- 


It was the third week in December. For days past a 
mournful wind had moaned through the corridors and 
rattled the windows of Windywold School in its own melan¬ 
choly way ; while one vast cloud, varied here and there 
by darker patches, shadowed the moor from horizon to 
horizon. 

VOL. XXXVII. PART 3. 


From these doleful surroundings, more than half the 
school, begged off by their relations, had already flown— 
but not without expressions of rejoicing, which lingered 
sadly in the ears of those who were left behind. Of course, 
the Rev. Walter Bruce attended almost as usual to the 
intellectual development of the last-named unfortunates, 
and Mr. Reardon, the science master, held his classes 
regularly ; but discipline, with a mutilated school—par¬ 
ticularly of such young boys—grew somewhat languid. 
The Head and his wife were interested in certain season¬ 
able doings under discussion in C-, and he was wont to 

spirit himself away for hours at a stretch. 

“ Just running into town for a few minutes, Mr. Reardon,” 
he chuckled one morning, popping his head in at the class¬ 
room door. “ Perhaps you will take the table with the 
boys to-day ? ” 

The science master turned a preoccupied face to his 
chief, and inclined his head. 

" That’s the end of my appetite,” whispered Sadler 
to his particular chum, Gaskill. ” With Charon at the table- 
top, we shall have a gruesome feast.” 

Gaskill, too discreet to reply by word of mouth, fixed 
his eyes attentively on Mr. Reardon's blackboard, and 
scrawled on a scrap of paper, plain for Sadler to see : 

“ Mark my words, he’s a disappointed man.” 

Indeed, the sombre mood, habitual with the resident 
master, had won for him the sobriquet of ” the melancholy 
usher.” 

It was some time after he had ” taken the table,” on 
the day of which we write, that a little group of boys 
collected together in the common-room to wile away an 
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evening hour which it was not possible to spend in the 
open air. 

“ I shall want a first-class Christmas to make up for 
this/* said Gaskill, thrusting his hands into his pockets 
and sauntering to the window. “ My word ! How it blows ! " 

" I vote we light a fire/* said Sadler. “ What do you 
say, Winklemere ?” 

He glanced down at a small, solemn-looking boy, sitting 
cross-legged on the shadowy side of the empty grate; 
but Winklemere's only response was to gaze sorrowfully 
back at him. 

“ Well ! ** cried Sadler. “ Is that all you've got to say, 
old Scareface ?” 

The small boy’s eyes opened still wider, but beyond this 
the expression of his features did not change. 

“ Speak, awesome spectre !** roared Sadler, staring down 
at the silent youth. *' Upon my word, you fascinate me. You 
fill me With fright. You prickle my hair. Turn the evil eye 
from off my face 1—Do you hear ? What are you doing ? ” 

His voice had risen to quite a pitch of alarm, and two 
or three other boys, attracted by his manner, stared also 
at the little figure sitting below them. 

“ What are you doing, I say ?” again shouted Sadler 
excitedly. 

Then, in solemn accents, came the words : 

“I’m listening to the Banshee.” 

“ Then go and do it outside! ” cried the other. “ We 
don’t want a goblin elf, like you, sitting among us.” 

He turned away, mopping his face with his handkerchief; 
but presently added, with forced cheerfulness: 

“ Come on, you chaps 1 Since old Bruce draws a line 
at a fire in the common-room, let’s make a blaze ourselves 
with all the old copy-books we can muster.” 

The suggestion was adopted at once; everybody, except 
Winklemere, busying himself hunting up some small 
contribution in the shape of old letters and similar com¬ 
bustibles. In next to no time a cheerful flood of light 
filled the dreary room, fluttering on the faces that gathered 
round it, and causing the chimney to respond with such a 
hearty roar that it rivalled the dismal wails of the wind 
outside. 

They had been sitting for some time silently watching 
the leaping flames, when one of their number, a boy named 
Martin, asked abruptly: 

“ What did old Scareface mean when he said he was 
listening to the Banshee ? ” 

“ You’d better ask him yourself,” said Gaskill; “ there 
he is.” 

But as a sudden flick of light flashed across the face of the 
person in question, revealing a pair of scared-looking eyes, 
Martin turned to his nearest companion, and said : “ What 
is a Banshee, Gulliver ? ” 

“ Never had the pleasure of being told,” replied Gulliver, 
hugging his knees; “but I fancy it’s a kind of ghost that 
prowls around of windy nights.” 

“ In houses ? ” asked another. 

“ No ; always out of doors, I think.” 

“It has been known to look in at windows, when the dark 
was coming down” 

“ Shut up, Winklemere ! ” cried Sadler, glancing furtively 
at the dim panes rattling in the wind a few yards away. 
' ‘ We don't want to hear your chatter. Chuck on some more 
paper, Gaskill 1 ” 

“ I always understood,” said some one, “ that Banshees 
were only heard in Scotland and Ireland.” 

“ You mean they don’t fancy English folk,” laughed 
Gulliver; “ that's lucky for us.” 

“ Well, suppose we dry up about hobgoblins,” cried Sadler 
in an impatient tone. “ Let's have something prettier to 
talk about.” 

But if he thought he could thus dismiss the Banshee, he 
was mistaken ; for that very night, while the wind was 
howling its loudest, and the scuds of rain were tapping the 
dormitory window, he was startled from his first sleep by a 
sudden exclamation. 

“ What’s up ! ” he cried, raising himself on one elbow. 
“ Who spoke ? ** 


“ It was I,” came the voice of Winklemere. “ Hush ! " 
He was sitting up in bed, with one hand raised, and, as 
Sadler gazed, awestruck, at the dim outline of his figure, 
it seemed to grow into eerie proportions. 

“ Lie down 1” he growled angrily, " and don’t act the 
fool.” 

But the occupants of the other beds were now alert. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried two or three voices in a 
breath. “ Who said fire ! ” 

“ It is the Banshee,” replied Winklemere, in a far-away 
voice. “ I knew it was. Hark ! ” 

And, with the word, a wild demoniacal shriek seemed to 
sweep across the wold. When at its height, the window 
rattled more noisily than ever, as if some angry spirit of 
the air were seeking admission. 

“ Look ! ” cried Winklemere, leaping erect on his bed. 
“ Look there ! She is wringing her hands at the window. 
I can see her hood and cloak.” 

Half a dozen faces were turned in the direction of the 
window, and for a moment what was seen there sent a pang 
of terror to every heart. 

“ Go on ! ” grunted Gaskill at last from under the bed¬ 
clothes, “ you are rotting. That's only a spray of ivy tom 
loose by the wind.” 

But Winklemere’s response, though apparently irrelevant, 
was full of conviction. 

“ There must be an Irishman in this house,” said he, 
“ and the* Banshee has come to warn him of approaching 
death.” 

“ Why an Irishman ? ” asked Gulliver. 

“ Because none but the Irish are attended by the Ban¬ 
shee,” replied Winklemere. 

“ Oh I ” said some one after a tense pause. “ Then, I sup¬ 
pose, it must be Pat Geary, the gardener.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Winklemere solemnly. “ Pat Geary 
is not a man of good family ; he is one of the lower classes. 
There must be some one else here of higher rank than he. 
Isn’t Sadler an Irish name ? ” 

“If you don't drop it,” cried Sadler, sitting up in bed 
with a courage bom of indignation, “I’ll gag your silly 
mouth with a soapy sponge ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” drawled Winklemere in the tone of one who saw 
light through the darkness, “ I know who it is. Of course 
I do. All is as clear as day. It’s Mr. Reardon ! " 

The announcement was received with a gasp, and Scare- 
face hurried on : 

“ Mark my words, we shall hear strange things of him 
to-morrow; for the Banshee's warning to-night could not 
be plainer.” 

A repetition of that wild shriek checked any contradiction 
which might have hovered on the lips of those who heard it, 
and Winklemere’s statement passed unchallenged. 

As chance would have it, the prophecy was partially 
confirmed at an early hour the next day, for, immediately 
after prayers were over, the Head made an unexpected 
announcement. 

“ Boys! " said he, “ as Mr. Reardon will be absent on 

business this afternoon, and as I shall, perforce, be in C--, 

you must be thrown, for the half-holiday, on your own 
resources. Keep out of mischief as much as possible, and 
the time will not hang heavy on your hands.” 

On this point, however, there was a difference of opinion, 
for the stormy weather showed no signs of abating, and an 
afternoon indoors was not a lively prospect. 

Mr. Reardon, clad in a mackintosh, and looking the 
reverse of happy, took his departure after a melancholy 
dinner. Winklemere, with several others, including 
Sadler, Gulliver, and Martin, stood at the common-room 
window and watched him trudging down the carriage 
drive. 

“ What a miserable cove he is ! ” said Martin. “ Looks 
like a depressing shadow going out of the house ! ” 

“ Why don’t he fasten his mac. tightly round him ? 
The wind'll blow it off, in a minute,” said Sadler, half 
impatiently. 

“ That's not the wind I ” put in Gulliver. “ It’s Winkle- 
mere’s Banshee got hold of him, and is trying to-” 
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*' Just as I told you ! " said Winklemere. “ He is walking 
to his death.” 

“ Oh, I say, look here ! ” cried Sadler, “ this sort of tiling 
is getting on my nerves I ” 

Apparently it was getting on the nerves of all, for a 
general air of depression reigned supreme. The whole 
house was gloomy, and in spite of the ghostly wails heard 
from every quarter as the wind roared over it, there was 
a silence hard to bear with equanimity. Gulliver proposed 
a game of leap-frog down the main corridor, but 
it languished after the first turn. Martin suggested 
a climb to the roof and a muster round the flag¬ 
staff in emulation of ship-wrecked sailors ; but the 
peppering rain 
took all zest out 
of the enterprise, 
and one by one 
the castaways 
gravitated into 
more sheltered 
quarters. 

The wintry 
night was fast 
closing down 
when the com¬ 
pany found 
themselves as¬ 
sembled once 
more in the 
common-room— 
pee vish, de¬ 
pressed, and 
obviously out of 
sorts. 

“If you ask 
me," growled 
Sadler, “ I be¬ 
lieve half the 
rotten state we 
are in is the fault 
of that little cad 
Winklemere.” 

“ Oh, I don’t 
know ! ” yawned 
Gaskill; “ of 

course there is 
nothing in what 
he says, so why 
should we 
mind ? ” 

He had 
scarcely spoken 
when a loud 
knocking on the 
window brought 
a startled cry to 
every lip. 

“What's 
that ? ” cried 
Gaskill, clutch¬ 
ing his nearest 
companion in a 
fright. 

“ It’s old Scareface I ” said another. “ Look, he’s calling 
to us through the window ! ” 

And as all eyes were turned to the point indicated, 
it was to see the pallid countenance of little Winklemere 
pressed close against the pane. 

“ Come down to the pool, you chaps ! ” he cried. “ Don't 
wait for anything ! I’ve found the body, and we must try 
to pull it out.” 

And. with the words, he melted from sight in the gathering 
darkness. 

Gulliver, Martin, and Gaskill darted at once from 
the room. Sadler would have remained, but any¬ 
thing was better than being alone at such a time. As 
the startled crowd sped through the passage, they 


encountered the maid-of-all-work, and Sadler halted to 
pant out : 

“ Something’s happened to Mr. Reardon, Jane! We 
fear he is drowned in the wood pool. Tell Pat Geary, 
but don’t do anything till we come back! ” And away he 
went in the wake of the crowd. 

This announcement reduced Jane to a state of limpness, 
only to be supported by sitting on the stairs and leaning 
against the bannister. To seek out Pat Geary would have 

required more 
initiative than 
she was capable 
of exercising; 
but the duty was 
made easy, some 
five minutes 
later, by the ap¬ 
pearance of Pat 
himself. 

“ Why, lass ! ” 
cried he, “ What 
ails ye, that ye 
sit there nursing 
yer head ? ” 

“ He's drown- 
d e d , Pat! 
They’ve found 
his body in the 
pool ! ” moaned 
Jane. “ Mercy 
on us! what’il 
happen next ? ’’ 
“Where ? 
Who ? ” cried 
Pat, with staring 
eyes. “ Would 
ye be afther tell- 
i n g me the 
master's gone ? ” 
“ Mr. Rear- 
d o n—i t ’ s Mr. 
Reardon ! ” was 
the wailing 
reply. 

“What ! 
drownded in the 
wood pool ? ’’ 
cried Geary. 

“ And what did 
I tell 'ee, Jane, 
of the warning 
of the Banshee 
all yester¬ 
night ? ” 

Jane buried 
her face in her 
hands and 
swayed back 
and forth to the 
accompaniment 
of low moans. 

“Come, 
come ! ’’ went on 
Pat. “ A drop o' somethin’ hot wouldn't do either of us 
any harm at this blessed time. Stay here till I fetch it.” 

He stole away on tip-toe, reluctant to break a silence 
that seemed to have fallen on the place with ghostly 
significance. He had hardly disappeared when a door 
at the far end of the passage opened softly to admit a 
rain-bedraggled head. Peering right and left and finding 
the coast clear, the owner of this head ventured fully into 
the passage, and noiselessly shut the door. It was Mr. 
Reardon, as thoroughly wet as if he had just crawled 
out of the pool in the wood. In one hand he carried a 
large square parcel wrapped in waterproof material. 

On the tips of his toes he stole along the passage, 
which was now almost dark, till he stood over the 
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crouching figure of the maid-of-all-work. Then, laying a 
hand lightly on her shoulder, he said in a cautious whisper : 

" Jane, I have come back! " 

For an instant Jane’s eyes turned toward his face, then 
a blood-curdling shriek escaped her. 

“ Bless the girl ! ” cried the astonished master, stepping 
back as if he had been struck. “ What on earth is the 
matter ! " 

But with the agility of a panther, Jane had leapt to 
her feet and scaled the stairs behind her at a speed which 
she never exhibited while discharging her daily household 
duties. 

" Upon my word! " sighed Mr. Reardon, mopping his 
face, " the very precautions I take to prevent the boys 
getting wind of my return are working against me. What 
could be more unlucky ? " 

At that moment the sound of a stealthy footstep fell 
on his ear, and, thinking it possible that it might belong 
to one of the scholars of Windywold, he drew into the 
shadowy recess behind the stairs. From this point 
he saw Pat Geary, with a bottle and glass in his hands, 
stealing along the passage. He waited until the gardener 
was within earshot, then, leaning from his place of conceal¬ 
ment, said softly : 

" Geary ! ” 

The Irishman drew up with a jerk. There was fright 
in his eyes as he glanced right and left to ascertain whence 
the mysterious voice had come. 

"Hush!" said Mr. Reardon, stepping boldly toward 
him, and holding up a warning hand. " Let no one know 
you have seen me." 


A gurgling sound broke from the lips of Pat Geary, as 
though unlimited quantities of whisky and water were 
pouring down his throat. The bottle and glass jingled 
in his trembling hands. For one moment a pair of round 
eyes w'ere fixed on Mr. Reardon’s face—the next, Pat 
Geary had vanished with the deftness and dispatch of the 
most agile wraith. 

“Dear me!" muttered the master, "the people are 
bewitched. I’ll make no further attempt to secure their 
good offices in our little scheme." 

With that he picked up his parcel and retired into a 
room opening out of the passage, carefully locking the 
door behind him. 

Three minutes later the scholars of Windyfold, after 
an unsatisfactory search in the pool, were trudging back 
across the heath. It was easy to see that the majority 
were in anything but an amiable mood. The only one 
among them who refrained from giving expression to his 
feelings was little Winklemere, and perhaps he had good 
reasons for keeping silent. 

“ He’s a beastly little fraud ! " Sadler was saying. " He 
did tell us that it was Mr. Reardon’s body he had found, 
and it was a beastly trick to pretend he meant the body 
of an old toad. Horrid little cad ! " 

" We'll hear what Bruce has got to say about it,” 
growled Gaskill ominously. " Just w r ait till we get back.” 

" Jokes are all very well,” put in Martin, " but they can 
be carried too far." 

At that moment Gulliver suddenly seized his arm. 
" Look, look ! ” he yelled. " What’s that coming across 
the heath ? ” 
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And almost before the others could gather the meaning 
of his words, Pat Geary, breathless, dishevelled and inco¬ 
herent, had plunged among them. 

44 Bhoys, bhoys ! *' he cried, “ 'tis all too true. Drownded 
he is, and, faith, the Banshee spoke nothing but truth 
last night! " 

Even little Winklemere was taken aback by this state¬ 
ment. 

44 What do you mean ? " he said. 

44 I mane/* went on Pat, turning from one to another, 
44 that I ha* seen his wraith, and Jane ha* seen it too, and 
it said to me, 4 Geary ! 4 it says, 4 let no one know y’ve seen 
me,* and the whater was pourin* off of it, an' before I 
could say 4 Yes, yer honour,* it puffed away out o' 
me sight, laving naught but darkness where it had stood. 
He’s gone, bhoys, sure as truth I" 

The narrator’s terror was infectious, and the crowd 
pressed on their way through the night, awed into silence. 

A few minutes later, in a huddled mass, they broke 
through the back entrance of the school house, expecting 
to find things as they had left them, but were brought 
up with a shock as Mr. Bruce appeared before them in 
the lighted passage. Pat Geary, still clutching the bottle 
which no amount of fright would have induced him to part 
with, melted discreetly away into the shadows. 

44 Come, come! " exclaimed the Head. 44 What is all 
this about ? " 

In spite of the tone of reprimand, there was a 


cheerfulness in the sound of his voice that dispelled the 
gloomy forebodings weighing so heavily on the spirits 
of his scholar^. One or two among them ventured on a 
mumbled explanation, but the Head was either too con¬ 
siderate to force inquiry, or had other things to think of, 
for he cut them short with the command : 

44 Be off and make yourselves a little more presentable! 
Mr. Reardon tells me that he will be ready for us in ten 
minutes, and it won't do to delay the performance." 

A volley of inquiring glances brought a smile to his 
face. 

44 It's a little surprise," he said. 44 You will know all 
in good time, and be ready to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to your second master for the infinite trouble 
he has taken to give you a little entertainment." 

And ten minutes later, as they sat together, a happy 
crowd, in the class-room, witnessing the best magic- 
lantern display it had ever been their lot to enjoy, 
not one among them would have denied that the Head's 
prophecy was correct. 

On retiring to rest that night, in the best of spirits, 
Sadler remarked to the dormitory at large : 

44 Well, the day has not ended so badly as little Winkle- 
mere wished it to." 

44 No," said Winklemere thoughtfully; 44 but I've shown 
you all, what you should never forget, that when a fellow 
talks rot as if he meant it, those who are not alert are 
easily taken in." 




He had a Year to do it in! 

A Poem with ■ Moral. 




H E had a year to do it in ! 

So brushed the thought away; 

A chap with half his energy 
Might do it in a day, 

A year! 'Twas too ridiculous, 

As every one should find ; 

However, he would get it done 
And have it off his mind. 

But not to-day. A few months hence 
Would suit him better still: 

Meanwhile, a far less irksome job 
Might occupy his skill. 

He would not let the matter pass 
Entirely from him. No ; 

And doubtless he might take it up 
In, say, a month or so. 

He had six months to do it in ! 

For six long months had flown : 

Well, why should that alarm a chap 
With vigour like his own ? 

The job, when once embarked upon, 

Would soon be rattled through; 

However, he would think of it. 

In, say, a week or two. 

He had three months to do it in ! 

“ Oh, bother! ” was his cry: 

“ The thing hangs on me like a weight, 

Each day that passes by. 

Let’s see: three months ? Oh, that’s enough ; 

But just to clear the doubt, 

I’ll make arrangements for a start 
Before the month is out." 

He had one week to do it in / 

And care was in his glance: 

" It’s hard,” he cried 44 that flight of time 
Won’t give a chap a chance.” 


He still delayed ; the swift week passed, 

As weeks will ever run, 

And, though a year was given him, 

The task is still undone. 

John Lea. 



SOLUTION TO II LB PROBLEM. 
(See page 94.) 

44 St. George and the Dragon.*' 
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Tommy Atkins A-Wheel. 

An Account of our Soldier Cyclists and of 
Warriors on Wheels in other Lands. A Chat 
with “The Father of Military Cycling.” 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


O NE of the most notable features of modem military 
operations is the prominent part that the bicycle 
now plays in campaigning. To so many of us 
is it merely an article for peace and pleasure, 
that we may be pardoned some sensation of gratification 
in knowing that the bicycle has recently so effectively 
taken the field in the cause of right and justice, for the 
reparation of wrongs, the relief of peoples oppressed, and 
the glorious defence alike of our nearer homeland and our 
far-flung empire overseas. 

Britain’s warrior wheelmen—Army, Territorial, and 
Navy, too—have been, and are still, each burning and eager 
in striving their splendid utmost to keep the grand old flag 
triumphantly flying ; in the ranks of our gallant allies 
there are thousands of cyclist heroes just as keen for tne 
honour of their revered emblems, for which they also are 
not less ready to do and die. 

I venture to believe, therefore—nay, I am positively sure 
—that to every reader of the “ B.O.P.” an account of the 
soldier cyclist and motor cyclist—his history, his duties, 
and how he performs them—will make to-day an instant 
and intense appeal. 

At the outset it should be explained that, although cyclists 
now constitute such a considerable part of our army—are 
more numerous, indeed, in proportion to the total number 
of combatants than the cycling soldiers of any other Power 
—Great Britain was not the first nation to add cyclists to her 
military forces, or, rather, to mount some of her soldiers 
upon bicycles. 

Before the safety bicycle made its appearance—which 
was in the year 1885—several of the Continental nations 
employed soldiers mounted upon the old high, or “ ordinary," 
bicycle for the purposes of 
dispatch and message carry¬ 
ing. It would seem that 
Italy was positively the first 
country to put the bicycle 
to such uses; a regular 
service of cyclists having 
been established during the 
manoeuvres of 1875 at 
Somma for correspondence 
between the quartermaster- 
general and chiefs of bat¬ 
talions. The innovation 
proved so successful that 
cyclists have been exten¬ 
sively employed by the 
Italian Army ever since; and 
for more than twenty years 
the famous body of troops 
that is known as the Ber- 
saglieri, or Italian riflemen 
and sharpshooters, has in¬ 
cluded battalions of cyclists 
in its ranks. As a matter 
of fact, these soldiers make 
ideal cycling infantry, for 
the Bersaglieri have always 
been trained with a view 
to their being individually 


quick and nimble, and also mobile when engaged in the 
mass. 

Curiously enough, according to the judgment of English 
cyclists, the Bersaglieri wheelmen, with their dark green 
tunics and lighter coloured trousers, retain their distinctive 
and picturesque, but rather cumbrous-looking, big-plumed 
and wide-brimmed hats. This head-gear, though, is 
reported to “ stick on " well while cycle riding. For the 
Italo-Turkish campaign of 1912, the Italian Minister of War 
ordered 6,000 bicycles, and these rendered more efficient 
service in Africa than camels, which were the only feasible 
alternative in the matter of transport for the troops. I 
have been informed that a certain number of these bicycles 
were built with specially high frames, the pedals being 
raised as much as nearly twelve inches above the usual 
position, in order to obviate the striking of the pedals upon 
rocks and stones when the machines were being ridden 
across the desert. The bicycles that are in customary use 
by the Bersaglieri can be folded and carried on the soldier’s 
back, concerning which feature of military cycle construction 
something more will be said by and by. 

Our ally, France, has always been enthusiastically in 
favour of cycling; and in the quite early days of the sport 
and pastime, cyclists were employed as messengers between 
the French frontier fortresses. Testing the capabilities 
of cyclists later on, during manoeuvres, the French general 
staff were much impressed with the freshness of the wheel¬ 
men after give-and-take rides of eighty or ninety kilometres. 
During the principal engagements one year, the General 
entrusted all his orders to cyclists, and also used them for 
reconnoitring purposes. In his subsequent report to the 
Minister of War, he stated that throughout the operations 

he had not employed a 
single horseman as an 
orderly, and his messages 
had been carried three times 
more rapidly than usual. 

That, of course, was a 
tremendous testimonial to 
the value of soldier cyclists, 
or cyclist soldiers—whichever 
way we elect to describe 
them. Often the very idea 
of so utilising cyclists had 
been openly laughed at; 
many otherwise sagacious 
military authorities had de¬ 
clared that in the field they 
would be worse than useless, 
and had predicted that even 
when employed solely as 
scouts and dispatch-riders 
they would prove to be 
inferior to horsemen. But 
that all - favourable pro¬ 
nouncement of General 
Comat—for that was his 
name—caused War Minis¬ 
ters, practically all over the 
world, to turn their at¬ 
tention seriously towards 
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A STRANGE SAIL! 

A Suffolk Regiment cyclist on duty at a coastguard station on 
the East Coast. 
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experimenting with cycle-mounted troops. Austria, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, and Turkey, 
each either inaugurated sections of cyclist soldiers or set 
about improving and increasing the number of such that 
they already possessed. 

So widespread, indeed, did the movement become that 
even the dusky Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia—who was 
in his own way a remarkable and far-sighted ruler—at one 
period had a small contingent of his very capable native 
troops cycle-mounted upon machines that enterprising 
merchants had sent to his capital of Addis Abeba for pos¬ 
sible sale there as curiosities. And—usually by no means 
an exceptionally jocular person—Emperor Menelik was 
chronicled to have given way to much mirth when one day. 
standing behind them within the confines of his palace 
courtyard, he playfully gave these unfortunate wheelmen 
the order to “ charge ! ” 

Like the Bersaglieri, the French cycling troops are pro¬ 
vided with a folding bicycle of what' is the regulation 


French Army pattern. Ingeniously doubled, wheel beside 
wheel, the machine can then be slung upon a man's back, the 
handlebar projecting forward over his left shoulder, one of 
the pedals coming just outside the upper part of his right arm. 
Upon the bicycle is fastened the bulk of the marching-kit, 
the rifle being slung across the man’s chest. It is possible 
to fold or unfold the bicycle in, approximately, ten seconds. 
When the present war began, the French Army authorities 
bought up entire stocks of bicycles, of the usual pattern, in 
every town of the eastern provinces ; in Paris, during the 
height of the mobilisation, 3,000 bicycles were delivered by 
one firm in three days. Hundreds of French civilian cyclists, 
many of them youths and boys, have been engaged in scour¬ 
ing the towns and country on the look-out for spies. And 
the German troops in their advance through Belgium—a large 
proportion of them being already cycle-mounted—took with 
them every bicycle that they could capture on the way ; when 
the Kaiser’s-great armies had passed through Lidge, Namur, 
and other cities invested, they left not a bicycle behind them. 

Thus I have, as tersely as may be, endeavoured to glance 
at the genesis and development of the military cycling 
movement abroad: which movement, needless to say, 
had everywhere received great impetus from the invention 
of the safety bicycle. 


It was John Kemp Starley, of Coventry, who first 
introduced the rear-driving safety bicycle to the world ; 
and from the moment of its appearance it was regarded by 
certain of our more prescient army authorities as being a 
vehicle that would effectively add a new and invaluable 
arm—namely, cyclist soldiers—to the service. Few in 
numbers as were those clear-sighted guardians of our 
national freedom, they supplied the deficiency by their 
exceeding enthusiasm for the crusade upon which they at 
once vigorously embarked; and, after years of uphill 
work, they have now their full measure of reward in 
knowing that the British warrior wheelman is regarded as 
being one of the most useful, toughest, and most brainy 
fighters that anywhere answer the bugle’s call. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. R. Savile, late the Royal Irish Regiment, 
and late 26th Middlesex (Cyclist) R.V., enjoys the proud 
distinction of being known in England as " The Father of 
Military Cycling." No one has done more than he to 
render our cyclists the true assets of Empire that they have 
proved themselves to be. Of 
Lieut.-Colonel Sa vile's twenty- 
five years of army life, seventeen 
were spent on the staff ; he was 
employed in the War Office 
Intelligence Department, and was 
on the staff of the Royal Military 
College as instructor of tactics, 
military law, and administration ; 
later becoming professor of those 
subjects. And, in private life a 
zealous devotee of cycle riding 
and cycle touring, he never 
ceased to strenuously advocate 
the adoption of the bicycle for 
military purposes. 

At a specially granted inter¬ 
view, Lieut.-Colonel Savile told 
me the story of the early days of 
the movement in England, and 
nothing could be more fitting 
than that I should here reproduce 
his own words :— 

" The credit of the first actual 
employment of military cyclists 
in England," said the gallant 
officer to me, " is due to Colonel 
Tamplin, 1st V.B. Royal Sussex 
Regiment, who, at the Easter 
Manoeuvres of 1885, made a very 
successful experiment with 
bicyclists as scouts. It was not, 
however, until Easter, 1887, that 
cyclists came at all prominently 
under public notice in England. Colonel Stracey, Scots 
Guards, who was in command of the Dover Marching 
Column, finding himself short of cavalry, conceived the 
bold idea of using cyclists as scouts on the flanks of his fine 
of march, and the fact was made known in the newspapers. 
I chanced to see the notice, and, having been for years an 
ardent follower of the sport, and also, as a professor of 
tactics, feeling interested in the tactical aspect of the 
experiment, I wrote to Colonel Stracey offering to command 
his Cyclist Corps, and my services were accepted. Thus 
my connection with military cycling was purely accidental, 
and I have no claim to pose as one of the originators of the 
novelty. 

" It may be said that the Cyclist Corps of Easter, 1887, 
was quite a scratch body ; some of the men were volunteers, 
others were civilians with no military knowledge at all. I 
was astonished to find how easily these civilian cyclists fell 
into soldierlike ways, and what aptitude for reconnoitring 
they displayed. I am convinced that bicycle riding tends 
to make men ready of resource, quick to act in unforeseen 
emergencies, sharpens the intellect, and gives presence of 
mind in unexpected danger. Every cyclist of any standing 
can read a map, and has the bump of locality abnormally 
developed. These quaff ties go far in the composition of a 
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The Complete Dispatch-rider. 
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good scout. I particularly noticed that many principles 
of reconnoitring which I found difficult to drive into the 
heads of the cadets at Sandhurst seemed to come quite 
naturally to these amateur scouts. 

“ The official verdict of the War Office authorities upon 
that initial venture was * very satisfactory.’ Since then, 
military cycling has found favour in nearly every army in the 
world, and, though my more active work is done, I have 
always kept in touch with the movement unofficially. 
To-day, the chief 
authority upon the 
subject is Colonel 
Gilbertson Smith—the 
officer commanding 
the Reserve of the 
25th Londons. 

“ It is very pleasant 
for me to look back 
to the early stage of 
military cycling a 
quarter of a century 
ago, and to find that 
the cyclists have ably 
performed every 
military duty which 
the pioneers of the 
movement claimed 
that they were 
capable of doing. 

Their value in mili¬ 
tary operations is 
indeed proved to be 
even far greater than 
we at first supposed, 
and an exceedingly 
useful branch has 
been added to the 
British Army.” 

“ What is your 
opinion as to the 
utility of the folding bicycle for campaigning ? ” I asked 
of “The Father of Military Cycling” before our interest¬ 
ing chat came to an end. His reply was characteristically 
to the point. 

“ Many years ago,” he said, ” I experimented with a 
French folding bicycle, and I came to the conclusion that 
it was an absurdity. A military cyclist moving across 
country can push his bicycle over almost any ground, and 
lift it over a fence, ditch, or fallen log. But it would be 
quite contrary to the cycling instinct to carry the machine 
whenever off a road. Only a mistaken person would do 
such a thing 1 ” 

Brief as this general survey of military cycling must 
here necessarily be, I have no space to trace its progress 
in England, step by step. Suffice it to say that every 
year our cyclist soldiers gave steady and increasing proof 
of their devotion to the cause. Then burst upon us the 
World's War of 1914, and, like the rest of British mankind, 
our cyclists have nobly rallied to the Flag. 

In the early days of September, a new cyclist battalion 
of the 25th Londons—England’s most celebrated cycling 
carps—was raised within six and a half hours 0) sending 
out the call l It is known as the 25th Reserve Battalion 
County of London Regiment. This is the third battalion 
that Colonel Gilbertson Smith has raised: the first 
being the old Middlesex Volunteers, the other the London 
Cyclists Battalion, which he commanded. At the moment 
of writing, the latter are on service, having volunteered 
to fight in the ranks of the British Expeditionary Force. 

For the purposes of this article, I waited upon 
Colonel Gilbertson Smith at the Putney Bridge head¬ 
quarters of the 25th Londons. The new cyclist battalion 
being complete, the C O. was still vastly busy compiling 
a ” waiting list ” of men ready to fill vacancies as they 
arise; though, at the actual moment, he was engaged in 
trying to arrange for the provision of a suitably light 
bicycle for a brave small bugler-boy, whose own mount was 


a very ancient and heavy one. Alert, keen, critical, his 
duty done in garnering the gallant cycling civilians so 
prompt in responding to their country's summons, he 
obligingly made time to afford me an item or two of 
personal reminiscence. 

” I am,” said he, ” the only one left of the original 
thirteen of the old 26th Middlesex who, on March 30, 1888, 
paraded at Guildford—and the 26th was in existence twenty 
years to the day. Times have changed since then, when 

the public used to 
poke fun at us in the 
old solid tyre days, 
and find a source of 
amusement in the fact 
that we were officially 
sanctioned on April 1 ! 
And I well remember 
that our first head¬ 
quarters were by no 
means palatial apart¬ 
ments, being over a 
piano factory.” 

From piano factory 
to—” after a hundred 
years ”—the Plains of 
Waterloo! From local 
levity to the admira¬ 
tion of all the world, 
the gratitude of 
Britain, and of all 
Britain's possessions 
beyond the seas. 
Truly, the soldier 
cyclist has at last 
come into his own. 
And we know of him 
that what he has he 
will hold. 

So much for the 
story of military 
cycling; but before I pass on to some description of the 
duties, training, and methods of army cyclists and motor 
cyclists, mention must be made of the renowned C.I.V. 
wheelmen who saw stern service in the Boer War. 

When the City Imperial Volunteers were first formed 
to assist our Army in that momentous struggle, it was 
arranged to include a detachment of cyclists from the 
Inns of Court (” Devil’s Own ”) Volunteers. Though 
time was pressing, the detachment being under orders 
to sail in less than fourteen days, the Lord Mayor's Com¬ 
mittee, in conference with the cyclist leaders, decided to 
have extra strong bicycles specially built for the men. 
Enamelled khaki colour and equipped with huge baggage- 
carriers, some fifty of these machines were made by Gamage, 
of Holbom, paraded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, passed by 
Lieutenant Hole (son of the late Dean Hole), and packed 
off and delivered at Southampton just as the transport 
was sailing. 

In South Africa the C.I.V.'s and their cycling section 
gave a splendid account of themselves. 

The cyclists were with General Ian Hamilton during 
the advance upon Pretoria. Taking a column up to 
Prieska to drive off Dutch rebels near De Aar, General 
Settle used the cyclists as dispatch-riders after putting 
their heavy Lee-Enftelds, bayonets, and kit into store, 
and instead authorising a free-and-easy campaigning 
dress of ” shirt-sleeves and revolvers.” One pouring wet 
night, a corporal went out with a message for Lord 
Kitchener, who was twenty miles away, with only a mere 
track to cycle upon in the dark, and with a strong Boer 
patrol between him and his desired destination. The 
corporal got in safely on the stroke of midnight. Next 
morning a second cyclist brought another message for 
Lord Kitchener, who had all the previous day been un¬ 
successfully seeking to establish communication by means 
of his yeomanry. It was the cyclists who dodged the 
enemy and scored. 
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TAKING COVER. 


A detachment of Suffolk Regiment cyclists about to put their machines under cover of 
the trees while they line an en renchment which commands the coast-line for three miles. 
Suffolk cyclists carry entrenching tools as part of their equipment. 
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luminous paint there is very effective for like purpose. 
Military cycle training is very practical. 

In cyclist drill, signals are employed as much as possible, 
attention being called by whistle sound; and the men are 
taught to conform to the movements of those in front or 
behind them when they do not hear the command or see 
the signal. Half a dozen specimen signals as employed 
by our military cyclists are here given :— 

“ Mount • Two or three movements of the open 
hand, palm uppermost, from 
the height of the waist to the 
height of the head. 

" Form single Arm raised to full extent above the 
file.’* head and lowered three times to the 

right side. 

“ Right (or left) Arm extended horizontally to the 
wheel.’* right (or left). 

“ Increase the Clenched hand moved up and down 
pace.” between thigh and shoulder. 

” Decrease the Open hand raised in line with the 
pace.” shoulder, elbow bent and close to 

the side. 

” Dismount ” Two or three movements of the open 
hand, palm downwards, from the 
height of the head to the height 
of the waist. 

The position of a cyclist at ” attention ” is the same 
as that of an infantry soldier, save that he grasps the left 
steering handle with his left hand, and places his right hand 
on the point of the saddle. In stacking their cycles when 
halting on the march, odd numbers move round to the 
right side of their cycles, and each file incline their cycles 
towards each other. Front wheels are turned outwards and 
the handlebars interlocked. Rifles are piled, or placed 
against the saddles of the cycles. 

In every battalion one non-commissioned officer and 
sixteen men are trained as scouts, and in addition there are 
one sergeant and sixteen motor cyclist dispatch-riders. 
At the beginning of hostilities this year, the War 
Office purchased every 3J h.p. ” Rudge Multi ” 

r motor cycle that the Rudge-VVhitworth Company 
had at their works and at their thirty-eight depots 
throughout the kingdom. It was a clean sweep. 
Cyclist scouts are trained to find the way in 
Bg strange country by ordinary map or rough diagram ; 


So the tale was continued all the while that the C.I.V.’s 
remained at the front. When the army marched south 
to seize Heidelberg, the smart and wary cyclists were so 
depended upon as being certain to take care of themselves 
that they were entrusted with the custody of £1.000 in gold, 
intended for the expenses of the troops. They had the honour 
of being the only cycling section to march past Lord 
Roberts in Pretoria on the memorable June 5. And when 
the C.I.V.’s returned to London in November 1900, 
pushing their khaki bicycles—as they had trudged for so 
many miles beside them across the veld—the cyclists, as 
some of the newspapers said at the time, looked the pick of 
the entire regiment. They had been a complete success 
from first to last. 

According to the War Office definition, cyclists are 
“ soldiers mounted on cycles for the purposes of locomotion 
and mobility.” By his training the army cyclist is made 
to understand that his duties demand self-reliance and 
quickness of decision, and that his skill as a cyclist can 
only be turned to advantage when it is regulated by dis¬ 
cipline . He is required to be proficient in cycle drill, 
and in the care and repair of the cycle; is expected to reach 
a high standard in judging distance, map-reading, recon¬ 
naissance, scouting, dispatch-riding, and writing reports 
and messages. Always it should be borne in mind that 
the cyclist is of little value unless he is a good shot. 

The cyclist’s rate of marching, excluding halts, varies from 
eight to ten miles an hour ; small bodies of cyclists attain 
a higher rate of speed, and that often for long distances. 
In proceeding against a stiff head-wind the bicycles are 
alternately ridden and pushed. A battalion of cyclists 
is not expected to cover more than fifty miles in a day, or 
sixty miles after due training. Small parties, though, of 
selected riders can easily march 100 miles a day for several 
days and still remain in good 
physical trim. A halt is ordered 
soon after a column of cyclists has \ . 
started, so as to give the men 
opportunity for overhauling and 
adjusting their cycles. Night march- ' 

mg is for the most part done V " 11 

without lighted lamps. In order x J J| 

that the man behind him may have \ 

an idea of his whereabouts in the 
dark, the soldier cyclist pastes a 
strip of white paper across the end 
of his rear mudguard, or a spot of 
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Motor-cyclist Signallers at Work. 
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GOING INTO ACTION.—1. 

Maxim guns belonging to the 25th London Cyclist Regiment. They have just pulled up. and are 

getting into action. 


by memory of the map; by the stars, sun, and compass ; 
by land marks, and by questioning natives of the 
country. Every scout is now and again sent out on 
patrol for distances of fifty miles or more, in order 
to develop his powers of finding his way. Trained 
scouts usually work in pairs; but young soldier cyclists 
when learning are sent out alone, with a view to 
improving their self-reliance. As may be imagined, the 
practising of cyclist-scouting and dispatch-riding is of itself 
a " great game,'* as the participants themselves often ex¬ 
press it; and for this reason, amongst others : recon¬ 
naissance schemes are meant to illustrate the difficulties 
which must be overcome when transmitting information 
in war ; to that end, arrangements are frequently made to 
intercept the cyclist dispatch-riders, and when such 
proceeding is on the programme, of course all sorts of 
adventures may ensue. 

Dispatch-riders have been familiar figures in the London 
streets of late ; the traffic opens automatically for them at 
sight of the bold lettering “ O.H.M.S." that is displayed 
in front of their cycles. 

The Army instructions to cyclist scouts specially say :— 

“ A scout must be impressed with the feeling that 
during training, as well as on service, he is implicitly trusted 
by his commander to carry out his work honestly ; that to 
attain success, he must combine pluck with common sense 
and cunning ; that he must be prepared to sacrifice himself 
if necessary ; and that great personal credit and honour 
are attainable as a result of successful work, whatever may 
be his rank.” 

It being necessary that Army motor cyclists shall be able 
to carry out simple repairs, each man receives instruction 
in the following details. (I.) Identification of the parts of 
the motor cycle. (II.) Lubricating. (III.) Repairing and 
replacing tyres. (IV.) Adjusting brakes. (V.) Driving- 
chains. (VI.) Bearings. (VII.) Adjusting belts. (VIII.) 
Adjusting magneto. (IX.) Adjusting carburettor. (X.) 
Management of acetylene lamps. (XI.) Manipulation of gas 
and air levers. (XII) Theory of the petrol engine (though 
only qualified mechanics may repair the engine). 

If mechanical trouble is experienced when a motor cyclist 
is carrying a message, he has to decide whether time can 
best be saved by proceeding on foot, repairing the damage, 
or borrowing some other means of locomotion. Where a 
chain of dispatch-riding posts has been established for our 
army on the Continent, motor cyclists have not been 
attached to these posts, for the power of the little petrol 
engine is such that it is quicker for a motor cyclist to carry a 


dispatch through to its destination 
Motor cyclists are seldom employed 
for reconnoitring, because although 
they can move swiftly they cannot 
move silently. Where cyclist troops 
are on the march, the motor cyclists 
take their place between the advanced 
guard and the head of the column. 

It is interesting to note that the 
auto-wheel attached to a bicycle has 
been used very successfully for 
dispatch-riding—on one occasion, for 
example, easily covering 160 miles in 
a day upon such service. The Ger¬ 
mans have employed light machine- 
guns mounted upon motor-cycles; 
and ” feather-weight ” wireless in¬ 
stallations that can be carried upon 
motor cycles are being tested by- 
several armies, including the British. 
Machine-guns are commonly towed 
by cyclists and by motor cyclists. 
During the Autumn Manoeuvres of 
1912, however, the 25th Ixmdons 
instituted something new in the way 
of machine-gun transport, for they 
conveyed their two Maxims with 
them from point to point in taxi-cabs ! 
And now we come to what is one 
of the principal and most important duties of cyclists in 
Great Britain—namely, that of coast defence. An officer 
of the Highland Cyclist Battalion, whose headquarters are 
at Kirkcaldy, earnestly said to me when discussing this 
topic :— 

” I hope you will tell your B.O.P. readers of the work of 
cyclist battalions, for some people seem to imagine that 
cyclists are only good for scouting and dispatch-riding. 
I think experience gained during the present embodiment 
has convinced the higher authorities of the usefulness of 
the battalions for coast defence. It would be impossible 
for infantry to do our work.” 

It it is now generally acknowledged, however, that 
cyclists can render extremely valuable aid in the defence of 
Great Britain’s coast-line. Owing to their mobility, they 
can watch for any signs of the enemy, give instant warning of 
his approach, can concentrate rapidly to oppose the enemy 
at or before the moment of landing, and can harass and 
delay him if he succeeds in establishing himself on shore: 
that, indeed, is what the General Staff of the War Office 
itself says of the capabilities of our cyclist coast defenders. 

The look-out stations of the cyclist battalions around our 
coast are usually near a telegraph or telephone station ; but 
a dispatch-rider is always ready to take any important 
message by road in the event of telegraph or telephone 
failing. 

During recent months, while most of us have been sleeping 
peacefully in our beds, countless vigilant cyclists have been 
patrolling possible landing-places—particularly on our 
eastern coast. Very much of their coast defence work has 
to be done by night. The cyclists go through a special 
course of training in seeing and hearing, and receive such 
instruction as, for example, that ability to see in the dark 
increases with practice ; objects are more visible when the 
moon is behind the observer than when it is in front of him ; 
an observer may stand up when he has a definite background, 
and should lie down when he has not; that it is easier to 
hear sounds on soft ground standing and on hard ground 
lying ; and so forth. 

That the education of the cyclist as a soldier is rendered 
duly complete is evidenced by the fact that, in addition to 
his own special training, he is required to make himself 
master of the Manuals on Field Service Regulations, 
Cavalry and Infantry Training, Manoeuvres, Musketry, 
Map-reading and Field-sketching, Field-engineering, and 
Signalling. 

Probably not many uninitiated persons would imagine that 
between cyclists and aircraft there could be much exchange 
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The Maxim guns are carried on taxi-cab chassis, and. brought up at full speed, can stop and be 
got ready for action in 30 seconds. 


of assistance ! How can the wheelman 
aid the aeroplanes or airships ? Well, 
it is a fact that one of the duties 
which cyclists may be called upon to 
perform is to provide escorts and 
moving bases for aircraft, thus en¬ 
abling them to descend, report their 
information, and pick up fresh 
supphes of petrol without having to 
fly back to the mam body of the 
cavalry. 

Truly, the cyclist soldier may be 
said to be ubiquitous ! And now 
there comes the new Royal Naval 
Division—the fighting brigade of sailors 
and marines—15.000 officers and men 
who can be usefully spared from the 
Royal Marines, Royal Naval Volun¬ 
teer Reserve, Royal Fleet Reserve, 
and Royal Naval Reserve. They will 
fight on land while always available 
for service afloat, and they are to be 
duly provided with cycling battalions. 

So we have cyclist sailors as well. As 
regards conditions of service of a 
cyclist in the Territorial Force, I will, 
by way of instance, quote particulars 
kindly supplied by the Commanding 
Officer of the Northern Cyclist Bat¬ 
talion, which is raised in the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham:— 

“ Enlistment for four years, or until permission granted 
for earlier discharge if necessity arises. Service in the United 
Kingdom, or may volunteer for abroad. Forty one-hour 
drills during first year, and three Saturday summer after¬ 
noons on the open range. Fifteen days in camp, or at least 
eight days. After first year, not less than ten drills before 
camp. During training in camp, pay and allowances for 
an unmarried private are: Pay, 15s. Cycle allowance, 
30 s. Boot ditto, 4s. Total, £2. 9s. Good food and free 
medical attendance in camp. 

“Twouniforms are provided free : (1) Service dress, which 
includes jacket, breeches, puttees, cap, water-bottle, 
haversack, mess-tin, and web equipment. (2) Walking-out 
dress of scarlet tunic with green facings and gilt buttons, 
blue trousers and cap, and white belt. Special sections 
are Machine Gun, Pioneer (including the use of explosives), 
Motor Cyclist, Scouts, and Buglers." 

While, generally speaking, the Territorial cyclist 
provides his own cycle, the Regular, or real “ Tommy," 
bestrides a service bicycle bought for his use by the War 
Office. These machines, of a pattern known as " Mark IV.," 
have gears varying from 68 to 75, and a crank length of from 
6| to 7} inches. A low gear is officially recommended for 
military work, and no counsel could be more sound. A 
number of the most famous past and present road and track 
racing cyclists are now serving 
with the French Army, and, to a 
man, the motto of these experts is, 
the harder the work the lower 
the gear. In instances where a 
** Terrier " uses a machine fitted 
with a three-speed gear, the War 
Office advises that, though the 
normal gear may be higher than 
that above mentioned, it should 
not exceed 85. In all cases, cycle 
tyres should be of good roadster 
quality. 

With every British Army bicycle 
there are issued the following 
accessories : tool-bag, bell, oil¬ 
can, kit-carriers (front and rear), 
rifle clips, lamp and bracket, 
repairing outfit, pump and clips, 
saddle, screw-driver, and thick 
and thin spanners. The soldier's 


waterproof ground-sheet, which is used as a cape in 
war, is carried on the front carrier, and the pack on the 
rear carrier. The two clips hold the rifle, one being on the 
right side backstay, the other in the centre of the 
handlebar, so that the rifle is carried with its fore¬ 
end resting on the handlebar, its butt in the backstay 
clip. When cyclist “ Tommy Atkins " receives his service 
bicycle, he is likewise handed a small printed work 
entitled “ Handbook on Military Bicycles," measuring 
some 4 J by 3 inches, and containing forty pages packed full 
of information as to the care, minor repairing and adjust¬ 
ment of bicycles. At its last opening the little volume 
provides a two-page " Record of Transfers," to be filled in 
whenever that particular cycle is diverted from the use of 
one " Tommy " to another. 

Human nature being what it is, we are all of us attracted 
by a prediction come true. I will conclude by report 
of one such. Twenty-six years ago Field-Marshal and 
Commander-in-Chief the late Viscount Wolseley, who was 
a splendid friend to military cyclists, made use of the 
following words in a lecture at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. Fie said :— 

'* Looking back to the Mutiny, when I was in India for 
three years, I cannot remember—except when we went up 
into the hills—a single day's march where cyclists could 
not have been used to the greatest possible advantage. 
Stress is often laid on bad weather and bad roads, rendering 
cyclists useless. If a cavalry 
leader used his force where roads 
were saturated with rain and pre¬ 
sented ruts two feet deep, he would 
have a poor-looking lot after two 
or three weeks. Whereas, if he 
used cyclists, at the end of three 
weeks, when the sun shone out, 
he would find them in exactly the 
same condition as before the bad 
weather set in. 

" I believe the day is coming 
when a Cyclist Corps will be 
recognised as an integral part 
of all the armies of the world. 
There are few places where they 
could not be used." 

Lord Wolseley, had he lived, 
would have been gratified to see 
how effectively our cyclist soldiers 
have served in the present w 
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Assuming that success has followed the out-pass and 
that the ball has been accepted by the winger, who has 
careered down the field, giying his side considerable dis¬ 
tance, it is the special bit of work required—perhaps close 
to the comer flag, or, at any rate, close to the goal-line— 
that will be found the most difficult. The best thing to do 
to still hold control of the ball is for the winger to swing 
round well outside the ball, and follow the movement with 
a turn of his whole body, bearing in mind that he must still 
be at top speed. I am a firm believer in speed; the for¬ 
ward must always be fast from the very first kick of the ball 
right away to the final whistle of the referee, and unless the 
player be that he will never become a first-rate footballer. 

It usually devolves upon the wing forward to take the 
comer kicks—which are practically little else than good 
centres from the comer; but, curiously enough, a ball 
resting in that little quadrant by the flag is haider to kick 
with precision than when the ball is on the move—always 
providing, of course, that the ball when on the move is 
entirely under control. 

I referred to the little push-forward kicks of the half-back 
in their combination with the forwards, a few paragraphs 
before, and the same style of passing is the best amongst 
forwards, especially with the inside men. The mistake so 
many make, however, is that these passes are done with 
the toe. The flat of the instep must be used in such passes, 
for it is much easier then to gauge the strength which must 
be imparted. The inside men must be adepts in “ trap¬ 
ping ” and heading, and they must instantly decide when 
heading is preferable to " trapping/* and vice versd. Some¬ 
times he has to " block ** a shooter and control it as well, 
which is almost as difficult a feat as for a batsman to block 
a good length ball that shoots; but shooters in football are 
more frequent than in cricket, at least, nowadays. 

A wing forward naturally expects much from the inside 
man on the opposite wing, when a good comer, for instance, 
is placed from the left. The kicker invariably likes to see 
the ball sail in the vicinity or beyond the goal, and it is 
then that the inside left has his chance. He will sometimes 
judge that the ball has been sent to drop just in front of 
him, and he will quickly decide 
whether he will let the ball 
drop or head it. Should he 
decide on the latter, he will 
time matters so as to divert 
the ball sideways, right across 
the goal, so that the left in¬ 
side, or perhaps the left winger, 
is able to come up at full pace 
and head it into goal. 

My remarks have, so far, been 
with relation to combination, 
and combination leads to 
individual success; but indivi¬ 
dualism is a mighty factor in 
the winning of matches, and a 
comparison of combination 
and individual effort leads me 
to suggest that there is a 
marked difference between 
what may be selfish play and 
what may be characterised as 
being unselfish. Many a time 
we find that a player by try¬ 
ing to be unselfish actually be¬ 
comes selfish. Unselfish play 
is playing for one's side. A 
case very often presents.itself 
when a forward might easily 
make ground more quickly by 
dribbling than by passing, yet 
the ultra sensitive may think 
that he would be charged with 
selfishness if he glued himself 
on to the ball. The man who 
passes merely to earn for him¬ 
self the character of being 


unselfish very often stands the chance of being a most 
selfish player. 

When to pass and when not to can only be learned by 
experience and constant thought. The man who sticks 
to the ball, because there is a remote possibility that he 
might dribble past the defence, when there is a certain 
advantage to be gained by passing, makes a grievous mistake. 
It is good to pass ; but, after all, nothing can possibly win 
matches except goals. I have taken part in matches where 
one side has played in the most attractive manner possible, 
where pairs have been able to hold possession of the ball 
for minutes at a time; but the general play has not 
led to the scoring of goals, and the struggling and 
snatching of opportunities by the other side have gained 
the day. 

Whatever forwards do, let them remember not to pass 
and re-pass in front of goal, and that advice leads me to 
speak of shooting. There is no royal road to successful 
shooting. I would impress upon the young player that the 
first opportunity for shooting should be taken, ever remem¬ 
bering that any one shot may be the only success of perhaps 
a dozen attempts that he makes. Fear of failure and a 
consequent “ wigging '* by one’s colleagues is no excuse 
for shirking the responsibility that his opportunity might 
afford. Shooting must come involuntarily : but there is a 
vfime to shoot, and there are correct and incorrect methods 
of shooting. Long shots come off sometimes, but when 
the ball is wet and the ground slippery is the best time to 
shoot from a distance, because a wet ball, being heavier, 
flies faster through the air and the goal-keeper, because the 
ground is slippery, cannot get about so quickly as when the 
conditions are perfect. 

The crown of the instep should be used for Association 
goal-shooting; and it is always a good idea before starting 
a match to have a few minutes’ good practice at the goal, 
always plugging the ball into the net as low and as hard as 
you possibly can. Never mind failing. Go for the un¬ 
likely. Go for everything. There is too little shooting 
at goal in all kinds of football, and yet only goals count. 
When I shoot, I always try to come down on the ball at 
full speed with my foot, much 
in the same way that I do 
with my bat when playing 
forward at a cricket-ball. 
Never mind how fast my bat 
may have been travelling, it 
stops ; and in football my foot 
stops similarly. The sudden 
check keeps the ball from 
rising. 

I have frequently been asked 
what I consider the best way 
of training for football. My 
own training methods would 
not suit everybody, and, in 
fact, what would help one 
might hinder another. How¬ 
ever, walking exercise per¬ 
formed regularly assists; and 
sprinting is indispensable, for 
it enables one always to be 
fast in travelling and quick off 
the mark. I should advise 
bursts of about forty yards 
from a starter. Too much 
running is a mistake, and, 
indeed, over-training is 
damaging. 

If I had my way, I should 
stop all young footballers from 
smoking — particularly from 
cigarettes. I consider cigarette¬ 
smoking, when in training, 
more harmful than even 
alcohol. Some of our best 
football-players are both non- 
smokers and total abstainers. 



GOOD ADVICE GUARANTEED. 

Jbnkins Minor (who has just “fallen through") :— M Humph I 
Sfwms rather a pity that I didn't notice those dear old familiar 
iniiials before I" 





THE TROOPS IN THE FIELD. 

Soldiers of the Allies, and of Germany and Austria. 















































































































“GYMNASIUM JIM” 




X. 

Gymnasium Jim was a “ broth of a boy,” 

Who found in gymnastics unlimited joy ; 

He’d stand on his head until black in the face, 
And swarm up a rope with a monkey-like 
grace. 

But whether he stood on his head or his heels, 
His style was a wriggle suggestive of eels ; 

He could tie into knots, he was supple and slim, 
So we gave him the name of Gymnasium Jim. 

Jim, Jim, Gymnasium Jim, 

How shall we proj^ly designate him? 

I think we must call him a bit of a “ limb,” 
Jim, Jim, Jim. 

Refrain , repeat , Jim, etc. 


He wasn’t a bad sort of chap, but alas ! 

At Latin and Greek he was somewhat an ass: 
He could not tell other boys’ “chaff” from 
the wheat, 



So thought logarithms were something to eat. 
The head that he stood on so often was thick. 
But this bit of a “limb” was a bit of a 
“ brick,” 

And masters would sigh as they talked about 
him : 

“ What on earth will become of Gymnasium 
Jim ?” 

Refrain as before . 


He left us, it seems, quite a short time ago ; 
Our pity was not at all needed, for, lo ! 

While our bread and butter we painfully seek. 
They say that he’s earning a thousand a week ! 
You’ve heard of, beyond any question or 
chance, 

The mighty Hopoffski, the king of the dance : 
That great Russian Dancer, so supple and trim, 
Is simply and solely Gymnasium Jim 1 

Refrain , Jim, etc. 
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A Tale of the Great African Forest. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "The Fire Gods,” “The Race Round the World," “The Lo«t 
Column," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


TUB SIEGE OR THE ISLAND. 


There followed a silence of several minutes. It was 
Crouch who spoke. 

“ I never counted on this,” said he. ” When marching 
in the forest for months on end. I've more faith in a good 
supply of ammunition than of food. There’s always manioc 
to eat, wood-beans, and hog-plums. Also, there’s game to 
shoot. If the worst comes to the worst, you can live on 
slugs, snails, white ants, tortoises, and field-rats. I’ve been 
forced to it before now ; so has Harden.” 

” There’s not a living thing on this island,” said Kingston, 
looking about him in a doleful manner. 

" Not even an ant,” said Lyndale ; M and as for birds, I 
suppose the noise keeps them away.” 

” Seems fair,” said Crouch. ” As long as we stay here, 
we can neither catch fish nor shoot a living thing—not 
even a monkey or a parrakeet. That means that in twenty 
days we shall be starved out. We might as well find 
ourselves in the Sahara, except that there’s water in plenty 
to drink.” 

In very truth, their case seemed hopeless. They could 
do nothing but hold to the island. They had little to fear 
from the pygmies, whom they were quite confident they 
could keep at arm’s length. Their position was secure. 
But they found themselves confronted by a far more 
terrible enemy than any lawless tribe—by a foe that 
approaches stealthily and with inevitable precision. Death 
from starvation was closing down upon them. 

On the fifth day the pygmies drew off in a body. No 
arrow was fired towards the island ; no war-cry arose from 
the woods. 

At daybreak Crouch found Lord Lyndale scanning both 
banks of the river through his field-glasses. 

” No sign of them,” said Lyndale, handing the glasses 
to Crouch. 

” I thought they would soon go,” said the little sea- 
captain, lifting the glasses to his eyes. 

” Go ! ” said the other. 

Crouch smiled. ” Not all of them,” said he. ” As 
sure as Easter, we’re being spied upon ; somewhere in 
those thickets half a dozen little eyes are watching us— 
not more. They’ve gone off for supplies. The pygmies 
live by hunting ; they set traps for game and shoot by 
night. A pygmy stalks a deer like a leopard ; he creeps 
through the undergrowth as silently ; he gets right up to 
his prey before he shoots. You may bet a coco-nut to a 
wash-tub, they’ve sheered off for food. They think they’ve 
cooked our goose, as the saying goes ; and perhaps they 

10 


T O describe the events of the next two weeks would 
be but to recount the wearisome details of a siege. 

The little beleaguered garrison upon the island 
held its own : answering arrow by bullet, fight¬ 
ing as men fight with their backs to a wall. They now 
took care to post a sentinel by night to guard against 
surprise. But the pygmies made no second attempt to 
form a bridge of logs. No doubt the operation was more 
risky than they liked ; and, besides, now that the expedition 
had lost the canoe, there was no urgent necessity to take 
the place by storm. It was certain that, in course of time, 
the garrison would be starved into surrender. For four 
nights the camp-fires of the pygmies burned on both banks 
of the river. 

It was on the evening of the third day that Crouch 
summoned a council of war. He had mow more or less 
recovered from the effects of his wound, though his shoulder- 
joint was stiff and swollen. As for Jupiter, he was as 
strong and hale as ever. 

“ We’re run to earth,” said Crouch, ” though they can’t 
dig us out.” 

“ There’s no way of escape, so far as I can see,” said 
Lyndale, blowing the embers of the fire into a flame. 

What about provisions ? ” he added, turning to Kingston, 
who was the commissariat officer of the party. 

Guy Kingston gave a shrug. 

" We’ve eaten everything that’s edible upon the island,” 
said he. ” There’s neither a root of manioc nor a plantain 
left. We’ll have to break into our provisions.” 

“ And how long will they last ? ” 

“ On full rations, ten days ; on half rations, twenty days.” 
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have. I've been thinking over the question all night, and I 
confess I can see no way out of it." 

" If there are only half a dozen men on watch," said 
Lyndale, " why shouldn’t we make a dash for it ? " 

" By way of the rocks ? " asked Crouch. 

Lyndale bowed his head. 

" It can’t be done," said the other. 

" Why not ? " 

" For two reasons : firstly, we should have to leave the 
bulk of our ammunition behind, and that would be madness; 
secondly, I've a cork foot, I’m lame—I could no more 
climb over those rocks than swim up-stream against the 
current." 

" I forgot that," said Lyndale. 

" I’m not asking you to stay for my sake," Crouch went 
on ; " I'm not that sort of chap." 

" I know you aren’t," said the other. 

"I'd tell you and young Kingston and the two natives 
to go ahead without me, to get to Ned Harden, and to give 
him my kind regards—I’d tell you to do that, if I thought 
you could do it, but I don’t. Apart from the help that I 
am able to give you by reason of my experience, you can 
do nothing without ammunition. You'll have to fight 
your way though to the Witch’s Head, and to fight your 
way home again to Matama’s ; apart from which, you’ll 
want cartridges for shooting game. Your bandoleers 
would be empty in less than a week.” 

It seemed that there was nothing they could do. Day 
after day passed in helpless inactivity. It was quite 
apparent that Crouch had been right, that not more than 
half a dozen pygmies remained as sentinels, watching 
those upon the island. For all that, the plight of the 
besieged grew more desperate, hour by hour. They 
were living on half rations ; and it was not until the evening 
of the tenth day of the siege, when they had food enough 
for only another fortnight, that Guy Kingston was seized 
with an idea. 

" Fool that I am ! ** he cried. " Why didn’t I think 
of it before ? ” 

Crouch looked up. He was seated cross-legged at the 
fire. 

Speak your mind, my lad,” said he. “ I’ve looked at 
the matter all ways, and can see no solution to the 
riddle." 

" It’s only an off-chance," said Kingston ; " but what I 
propose is this : I am perfectly certain I can cross to the 
river bank by way of the rocks. I will take with me my 
bandoleer, filled with cartridges, and a compass, and I’ll 
endeavour to force my way through the forest to Matama’s 
kraal." 

" You’ll never do it, my boy," said Crouch, shaking his 
head. 

" Perhaps not,” said Kingston. " But that’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t try." 

" Seems fair," said Crouch. " You'll take your life in 
your hands," he added as an afterthought. 

“ My life will be in the hands of Providence," said 
Kingston. 

“ Lad ! ’’ said Crouch, " that’s true enough. You can 
but put your trust in a Power greater than ourselves." 

“ I think," Kingston went on, " I should stand a better 
chance if I took one of the natives with me." 

" Pluto’s the man," said Crouch. 

" Well, then, ask him if he’s willing to come with me." 

Crouch turned to the Bongo, and explained what was 
proposed. Pluto readily agreed ; he yearned to get back 
to Matama’s. Indeed, it seemed to them all that the 
grassland was a kind of paradise, where the cool air blew 
from the mountains and the sky was blue above. For 
days they had been encompassed by the tangled foliage 
of the wilderness, the gigantic trees, and the dense, impene¬ 
trable undergrowth. 

" He agrees ? '* asked Kingston. 

" Sure enough," said Crouch. 

Kingston turned to the native who had volunteered to 
accompany him. 


" Pluto, old friend," said he, speaking the Bongo language 
so badly that the natives gnnned from ear to ear, " you and 
I will march through the lorest, we will cross the mountains, 
and go down to Matama’s kraal." 

" And then, master ? " asked Pluto. " What then ? " 

" Then we will get out the great flying-machine that so 
frightened you all when you first saw it, and we will fly over 
the forest like a bird, bringing food and succour to the 
White Wizard and our friends." 

The natives were delighted. They clapped their hands 
in glee. 

“ Once we get to Matama’s," Kingston went on, 
" the rest will be easy. We shall be back here in a few 
hours. But, tell me, Pluto, do you think that just you 
and I could manage to pass through the forest ? Ke- 
member, my cartridges will run out before the journey is 
completed." 

Pluto held up his assegai, so that the sharp blade glittered 
in the light of the fire. 

" Master 1 " said he, " I have this." 

Thus was the matter settled. It was agreed that 
Kingston and Pluto should set forth upon their journey 
the following evening, soon after dusk. It was too late 
to start that night, for the moon had already risen, and, as 
Crouch explained, it was very necessary that they should 
cross the waterfall in the darkness, to avoid being observed 
by the ever-watchful pygmies. 

Accordingly, the next night, the two adventurers set 
forth. Much talk in the way of fond farewells passed 
among the natives ; indeed, Jupiter and Neptune seemed 
loath to let their comrade go without detailed instructions 
as to how they were to accomplish the journey, and sundry 
messages to Matama and his warriors. Lord Lyndale 
shook both Kingston and Pluto by the hand. As for 
Crouch, he unscrewed the mouth-piece of his pipe and 
blew it clear. 

" Maybe, you’ll succeed," said he. " Maybe, you won’t. 
And, after all, what does it matter ? A fellow might as 
well leave his bones in this benighted wilderness as any¬ 
where, provided he dies like a man. You’ll both do that, 
I know ; and so, by Christopher 1 when the time comes 
will I." 

At that, Kingston leading the way, they began their 
perilous journey across the rocks. 

The darkness was sufficient to cover them from view of 
the pygmy watchers in the forest. There was sufficient 
starlight, however, to enable them to see the black rocks, 
glittering amid the foam. Kingston, using his rifle as a 
man upon a tight-rope employs a pole for the purpose of 
keeping his balance, sprang from rock to rock. More than 
once he nearly lost his foot-hold ; and Pluto, seeing his 
master’s danger, insisted upon going first. He was more 
sure of foot than the European. On each rock he waited 
for Kingston, and caught him as soon as he landed ; and 
had it not been for the man’s strong arms, it is probable 
that Kingston would have fallen, to be swept over the 
cataract. 

Presently they drew near to the southern bank. They' 
could see the great trees, blacker than the darkness, 
towering above their heads. Here they were obliged to 
exercise greater caution than ever, for the pygmies were 
near at hand. 

Fortunately for them, many of the logs which the dwarfs 
had sent down-stream on the first day of the siege remained 
locked together under the bank, and over these they were 
able to crawl forward on all-fours. That they were splashed 
from head to foot by the spray that flew from the rapids 
made small difference to them. So long as they reached 
the bank, they cared not whether they did so wet or dry. 

At last Kingston stretched forth a hand, and laid hold 
upon the branch of a tree that hung over the water. A 
moment later he had swung himself upon the shore. 

I luto followed silently. 

Side by side, they lay down upon the ground and listened^ 
Not a sound, not so much as the singing of a mosquito, 
disturbed the mighty silence of the woods. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RUNNING WATER. 



L YING upon the soft moss that grew beneath the 
trees at the water’s edge, they waited for several 
minutes to regain their breath. Then, stealthily, 
they rose to their feet, and passed on tip-toe into 
the forest, where they had the good fortune to strike a 
narrow track. 

Presently Pluto stopped, and brought a finger to his 
lips. It was so dark that Kingston could not see the action, 
though he was not more than a foot from the native’s 

elbow. 

"Master!” said the man, “I hear some one. The 

pygmies 
are near 
at hand.” 

Again 
they lay 
down 
and wait¬ 
ed. The 
suspense 
was diffi- 
cu11 to 
bear. 
Kingston 
strained 
his ears 
in the 
silence, 
and was 
able to 
hear a 
sound, so 
faint as 
to be 
h a r d 1 y 
audible, 
that was 
like the 
crackling 
of s t i ff 
paper. 

“What 
is it?” 
he asked 
in a whis¬ 
per. 


" A fire ! ” said the native; “ it is the camp-fire of the 
Batwa.” 

Crawling onward, they came presently to a place where 
they could see a red glow, which in that impenetrable 
darkness was like the light of a lamp. They were bound 
to continue upon the track. They could turn neither to 
the right nor to the left; for, if they did so, breaking their 
way tnrough the undergrowth, they would be overheard by 
their little watchful foes. 

The track led quite near to the fire. A great blaze illu¬ 
mined the forest; the sparks and the smoke rose upward 
to the tree-tops. Around the fire, seated cross legged, 
were four pygmies, who were gnawing bones—the bones 
of a gazelle whose horns lay near at hand. 

“Master!” said Pluto, “come away; this place is 
dangerous.” 

The moss formed a kind of carpet under their feet, upon 
which their footsteps fell quite noiselessly. One behind 
the other, Pluto leading, they crept into the night. At 
last the fire disappeared behind numberless trunks of 
trees ; gradually the voices of the pygmies became less 
and less distinct. 

Pluto sprang to his feet; and, together, they set forward 
running as quickly as their legs could carry them. 

Though the native was unaccustomed to the forest, 
though his home was on the grassland where the goats and 
cattle grazed, he kept to the track, which was the spoor of 
the buffalo, as if by instinct. Guy Kingston followed fast 
upon his heels. 

Hour by hour they journeyed onward, sometimes 
pausing to listen and to gain breath, but always pushing 
on in greater haste, as if to make up for time needlessly 
lost. 

It was, indeed, a race for life. More than the life of 
Edward Harden was now at stake ; Crouch and Lord 
Lyndale and the two Bongos were besieged upon the 
island, and in fourteen days they would be obliged to 
lay down their lives, suffering the most fearful death 
there is. Terrible though the African forest may be, 
its profuse and luxuriant vegetation and its teeming life 
of beast, bird, reptile, and insect, is capable of sustaining 
strength, even in a European, for months at a time. But, 
if K ngston and Pluto failed to reach the kraal, Crouch and 
his companions would be starved in the midst of plenty. 

Those who follow the course of these journeys on Lord 
Lyndale’s map, will observe that, being on the 'southern 

bank of the Ihuru 
River, Kingston and 
his companion 
would have to reach 
Matama’s by way 
of the mountains to 
the east of the 
Witch’s Head. 
However, it might 
be possible for them 
to work up-stream, 
on the left bank of 
the river, until they 
found a place where 
they could cross to 
the other side. Fail¬ 
ing to make good 
the passage of the 
river, they could go 
straight on, cross 
the mountains, and 
reach the grassland, 
whence they could 
march due north 
until they arrived 
at the kraal. 

For three days 
they journeyed 


“ On a sudden, in the middle of this hole, appeared two little shining beads, a few inches 
apart. They were like small coals of fire. • • • Kingston . • . was confronted by a pair 
of human eye*.” (See page 148.) 
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onward. So far they had met with greater success than 
they had dared to hope for. They had found plantains 
growing wild ; and there was abundance of manioc and 
wood-beans, in addition to which Pluto had slain a wild 
pig with his assegai. They had managed to elude the 
pygmies—at least, so they flattered themselves—and they 
had not as yet expended one round of ammunition. 

As many of the most successful enterprises are beset 
with difficulties at the start, so often does what looks 
like a triumph end in sudden disaster. One morning, 
when it was drawing near to midday, it was as if the 
forest on every side of them suddenly became alive. Voices 
were all around them, raised in a kind of song. Pluto 
flung himself flat upon his face. Kingston was not slow 
to follow the man’s example. 

“ Lie still, master 1 ” said the native. 

11 What is it ? ” Kingston asked. 

11 It is the pygmy war-song. They are on every side 
of us.” 

They lay close as hares, their hearts thumping against 
their ribs. Kingston found himself confronted by a 
great creeper that bound the trunks of several trees to¬ 
gether, like the wicker-work of a hurdle. The leaves 
of the creeper were shaped like the ace of clubs, and very 
large. In one place there was a little hole in the midst 
of the leaves, about a foot across. It was like a port-hole 
in the side of a ship. 

Guy Kingston regarded this hole intently not because 
there was anything in it worthy of interest, but because, 
being immediately in front of him, there was nowhere 
else to look. On a sudden, in the middle of this hole, 
appeared two little shining beads, a few inches apart. 
They were like small coals of fire. 

The truth dawned upon Kingston by degrees. He was 
confronted by a pair of human eyes. 

He was in two minds as what to do : to fire would be 
madness; to he where he was would be equally foolish; 
to turn and speak to Pluto would probably be the signal 
for an arrow to pierce his heart. 


He was poised, as it were, upon a pinnacle of doubt, 
when something flashed in the twilight of the forest— 
something swift and bright that passed through the air 
like a meteor, that appeared and vanished, piercing the 
broad, club-shaped leaves of the creeper. 

There came a gulp that was half a sob. The eyes dis¬ 
appeared. Pluto crawled noiselessly to the side of his 
master. 

“ Dead ! ” said he. 

” Dead ? ” repeated the other. 

“With my assegai,” said the native. ” It was deftly 
done.” 

They remained silent and motionless for several minutes, 
during which the sound of the pygmies died away. The 
little people were no doubt returning to the river after 
their hunting expedition, to continue the island siege. 
When Pluto judged it safe to move on, they went to the 
body of the pygmy who had fallen under the stroke of 
the assegai. 

Here was a tragedy of the woods. The Bongo warrior 
had been able to see no more than the eyes of his victim. 
Yet, by the position of those eyes, and knowing the average 
height of the pygmy, he had rightly judged the position 
of the heart, into which he had driven the blade of his* 
terrible weapon. Had he missed his mark, by even so 
much as the fraction of an inch, the pygmy would have 
given the death-screech, which would have brought a 
hornet's nest about their ears. 

” It was deftly done,” said Pluto, contemplating with 
infinite satisfaction the result of his handiwork. “ What 
say you, master ? ” 

Though it was horrible, Kingston could not deny that by 
no other means could they have been saved from destruction. 

They continued their journey, covering about two miles 
that afternoon. They were now in a place where the 
forest was exceedingly dense. They had no bill-hooks 
or axes, and were obliged to force their way through the 
thickets which were often covered with thorns. The 
result of this was that the native, who wore little or no 
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clothing, was scratched from head to foot, and Kingston's 
clothes were literally torn to shreds. By now he was a 
thing of rags and tatters. 

All these days, as they struggled onward, the boy 
repeatedly referred to his compass. They were still making 
in a direction due south¬ 
east, desiring to keep as 
far as possible from the 
river where they were 
more likely to encounter 
pygmies. They now judged 
it expedient to veer to 
the left, taking a route 
towards the north, and 
hoping thereby to strike 
the Ihuru in the course 
of a day or so. 

They had already been 
three days upon the jour¬ 
ney : in other words, if 
Crouch and his party 
.were to be saved from 
starvation, they had only 
eleven more days in which 
to reach Matama’s. 

Kingston realised the 
utter impossibility of this. 

They could not accomplish 
in so short a time a journey 


that had taken them weeks. As they travelled onward, he 
was continually working out in his head how long the gar¬ 
rison could last. It was a matter of simple arithmetic ; but 
he was never satisfied with the result, and went over the 
figures again and again. If they could exist on half rations 

for fourteen days, they 
could hold out for a 
month on quarter rations. 
It might even be possible 
for them to live on less. 
There was one thing to 
be grateful for: they had 
water in plenty to drink. 

The next day, towards 
sunset, on a sudden both 
stopped dead and carried 
their hands to their ears. 
Quite near at hand, im¬ 
mediately before them, was 
the sound of running water. 

“The river ! " said 
Pluto, his white teeth 
showing as he spoke. 
They were amazed : they 
had left the Ihuru far be¬ 
hind them to the north. 

“ Push on 1 ” cried 
Kingston, and burst into 
the thickets. 


11 They had now a boat which was not unlike a catamaran.’' 

(See page 150.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PAINTED MEN. 


A S they hurried forward, the sound of the water 
grew louder in their ears ; and presently they 
came to a place where the forest ceased abruptly. 
They found themselves on the brink of a small 
stream which they afterwards knew as the Cannibal River, 
and which is showm under that name on the most modern 
large-scale maps. It was very different from the Ihuru, 
both in the colour of its water and the strength of its 
current. 

The water was deep red, as if farther up the valley it 
flowed through some kind of marl or sand-stone, coloured 
by deposits of iron. The stream was sluggish, and at a little 
distance down the river, at a place where there was a mud- 
bank, several crocodiles lay basking in the sunshine, motion¬ 
less as images of bronze. The sun was in the meridian, 
and the heat intense. The silence was broken only by 
the lapping of the water and the droning of thousands of 
insects that hung in clouds above the surface. 

The Cannibal River, like the Ihuru and Aruwimi, rises 
in the mountains to the east, and flows through the forest 
upon a devious course to join the Ihuru some distance below 
the waterfall. The view that presented itself to Guy 
Kingston on this blazing morning was at once extensive 
and secluded. 

Westward, the valley plunged into the darkness of the 
forest, the water of the river, disappearing round a bend 
where was the mud-bank of the crocodiles. Eastward, 
on either bank, the forest continued. A long reach of the 
river extended** south-eastward ; and at the extremity 
of this, the great, solitary mountain, which was known 
as the Witch’s Head, arose above the mists, towering 
to the clouds. The extraordinary and lifelike resemblance 
of the south-western slope to a human face was more 
apparent than ever. It was as if some gigantic, super¬ 
natural monster watched over this lone valley, wherein 
there was no sign of life, but the senseless crocodiles and 
the myriads of insects and the birds that chattered amid 
the trees. 

Kingston pointed to the mountain, and turned to the 
faithful Pluto. 


“ How far is it away ? ” he asked. 

“ Many days,” said Pluto. “It is impossible to go 
quickly through the forest. The mountain looks big 
because of the mist.” 

Kingston, carefully examining the country to the east, 
saw that the forest was as dense as ever on the northern 
side of the river. He knew already from experience how 
difficult was the task of forcing one’s way through the 
jungle. 

“ If we only had a canoe,” said he, “ we could do the 
journey so easily.” 

Pluto smiled and shook his head. 

“ Since we have no canoe, master,” he answered with 
indisputable logic, “ we must go on foot.” 

Accordingly, they set forward with all dispatch, holding to 
the river bank, where it was possible to walk with greater 
rapidity than in the heart of the jungle. Late that after¬ 
noon they gained a place where there was a hollow tree 
that overhung the water. Here they decided to rest. 

Both were much exhausted after the fatigues of their 
journey. They decided to halt for a few hours, until 
after nightfall, and then to continue on their way by moon¬ 
light. With the river to guide them, they could not go 
wrong. Their idea was to follow the stream to the moun¬ 
tains, leaving the Witch’s Head to their right. Once 
over the mountains, they would find themselves on the 
grassland ; and there it would be but a few days' journey 
northward to Matama’s kraal. 

That morning they had gathered several hog-plums, 
or spondia —a yellow, tasteless fruit—which they had 
found growing wild ; and it was while they were eating 
these that there suddenly came to their ears sounds of 
flying stones and twigs and branches broken under foot. 

Each paused, looked up and listened. The sounds grew 
louder and more distinct. It was manifest that some¬ 
thing approached at break-neck speed upon the opposite 
bank of the river ; and presently there came into sight a 
small gazelle, flying panic-stricken through the thickets. 

Directly in front of them, the gazelle stopped and stood 
motionless with head erect and nostrils dilated. As quick 
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as thought, the butt of Kingston’s rifle flew to his shoulder. 
Taking careful aim, he was about to press the trigger, 
when his arm was seized by the native. 

41 Don't shoot, master 1 ” cried Pluto. 44 There is danger 
close at hand.” 

Kingston looked at the warrior. Alarm was expressed 
on every feature of the man's face. His lips were parted, 
his eyes staring. He had spoken in the manner of one who 
is half inarticulate with excitement. 

Kingston could hear nothing except the gazelle which, 
having seen them, was dashing away with a rapidity that 
was little short of marvellous. But Pluto, who for some 
moments had kept his ear to the ground, sprang sharply 
to his feet. 

44 Master,” said he, 44 we must hide I ” 

Kingston turned in the direction of the forest; but 
Pluto, calling him back, pointed to the hollow tree. 

Inside the trunk there was just sufficient room for 
them both. They were completely screened from view, 
though they themselves were able to see through the leaves 
of a convolvulus that wound itself about the hollow trunk. 

Breathlessly they awaited whatsoever fate held in store 
for them. The gazelle was now some distance away, and 
the sound of its galloping hoofs no longer audible ; but 
gradually there broke upon Kingston’s ears a dull, thudding 
sound, which grew louder and louder. It was the sound 
of the bare feet of at least a hundred men, who came 
forward, running swiftly upon the northern bank of the 
river. 

Presently they came into sight, breaking their way 
through the undergrowth in several places at once. Never 
in all his life had Guy Kingston witnessed a spectacle so 
appalling. 

These men were gigantic in stature. There was not one 
there who was not six feet in height. Their features were 
more bestial than human. They had low, receding fore¬ 
heads, with great frontal bones beneath their eyebrows, 
like those seen in gorillas or the larger apes. The jaws of 
these men were exceptionally powerful; their noses 
hideous and flattened, and their teeth like the fangs of 
savage beasts. They were armed with bows and arrows, 
and some few with spears, and all were painted the colours 
of the rainbow. They were evidently in pursuit of the 
gazelle, for they followed its spoor to the very place where 
the animal had halted. 

44 Who are they ? ” asked Kingston under his breath. 

Pluto replied in a kind of breathless whisper. 

44 Master! ” said he, 44 they are the man-eaters, the painted 
men ! They are the cannibals ! ” 

It is impossible to describe the feeling of revulsion that 
passed over Kingston when he heard these words. His 
first and natural instinct was to lift his rifle and shoot. 
He had even carried his hand to his bandoleer, to lay hold 
upon a cartridge, when he realised the senseless folly of 
such an action. 

The cannibals, hot upon the scent of the gazelle, which 
in all probability they had wounded, turned off to the direct 
south, disappearing into the jungle as suddenly and as 
swiftly as they had come. 

When Kingston stepped out of the hollow tree, a shudder 
passed over his frame. 

44 We must get out of this,” said he. 44 I would rather 
find myself in the midst of the pygmjes.” 

44 There, master, you are wrong,” answered Pluto. 
44 These people are children when compared to the Batwa. 
They are not cunning; they are not so treacherous ; 
moreover, they are not so well armed.” 
i " I understand,” said Kingston, 44 that these cannibals 
are practically the servants of the pygmies.” 

44 Yes, master,” said the man, 44 they fear the pygmies, 
as the birds of the air fear the snakes. They pay tribute 
to the Batwa chieftains ; it is only by permission of the 
pygmies that they are allowed to hunt in the jungle.” 

44 Where are their villages ? Where do they live ? ” 

44 They live,” said Pluto, 44 on the banks of the rivers, 
where they fish and grow fruit. In their villages there are 


no burial places, there are no prisons, there are no prisoners 
of war. 'ihese facts, my master, speak for themselves.” 

Kingston shuddered again. Pluto took notice of the 
expression on the boy’s face. 

44 Yes, master,” said he, 44 the painted men are beasts. ” 

44 We must get on,” said Kingston. 44 We must push on 
in all haste. Is it not possible for us to make a canoe ? ” 

The native looked puzzled. Then his eyes rested upon 
the hollow trunk of the tree in which they had been hiding. 

44 It can be done ! ” he cried. 44 That tree is already 
hollowed out. We have but to find two small logs, and to 
fasten these on either side of the trunk by means of bamboo 
poles. As for paddles, I will show you how to make them 
out of the leaves of a certain palm.” 

Hardly had the suggestion been made than they set to 
work in earnest. The wood of the hollow tree was already 
rotten, and they found they could cut it without ditnculty 
with their knives. The fact that it would admit water 
at either end could make little or no difference to its 
capacity to float. But, in order that it might be properly 
balanced and the better able to sustain their weight, 
they attached two short, stout logs on either side, which they 
lashed to long poles of bamboo with the stem of a creeper 
that was as strong and pliable as any rope. 

They had now a boat which was not unlike a catamaran: 
the quaint surf-boat which is used on the coasts of both 
the Hast and the West Indies, a modified form of which is 
to be found in the South Sea Islands. The construction 
of the paddles was a matter of greater difficulty. They 
were obliged to look about them for the forked branch 
of a tree of the desired size. Neither could Pluto at first 
find a specimen of the tree whose leaves he required, which 
was the phrynia palm. At last he was successful in his 
search ; but, even with the assistance of Guy, it took him 
several hours to make the paddles. 

It was then nearly midnight. The moon was high in the 
heavens. Together they launched their boat, which 
would be better described as a raft. Without delay each 
seated himself upon one of the rough seats, constructed of 
bark, and set to work in all haste driving the canoe up-, 
stream against the sluggish force of the current. 

It very soon became apparent that, by travelling by way 
of the river, they would be able to make infinitely better 
progress than through the forest. All night they continued 
to work, paddling with all their strength, until great beads 
of perspiration rolled down their faces. By daybreak 
they had covered a distance which they calculated would 
have taken them at least three days by land. They then 
found it impossible to proceed farther, by reason of the 
fact that they had come to a place where the river suddenly 
narrowed, so that the current was almost as swift as that of 
the Ihuru. 

The trees of the forest had ceased. Within the space of 
a hundred yards, the nature of the banks had completely 
changed. They were no longer shut in by the tangled foliage 
of the forest. Instead, great boulders, inaccessible cliffs, 
arose on every hand. They were in a ravine that, so far 
as they could see, became more and more precipitous and 
dark. 

There was nothing for it; they would have to go back 
to a place where they could land, where they could hide 
their boat. 

Accordingly, they dropped down-stream until they came 
to the end of the ravine. Here the underwoods of the 
forest grew to the water’s edge. They made fast the canoe 
beneath the low-lying branches of a shrub that overhung 
the water, where it would not be visible to any one passing 
either on the river itself or along the banks. 

As the daylight approached from the mountains to the 
east, beyond which lay their goal, they continued their 
journey on foot, on the northern side of the ravine. 

They were now in what was comparatively open country. 
They found themselves on a kind of plateau, much scattered 
with boulders, where the ground was too barren to admit of 
the growth of vegetation. Across this plateau, like a crevice 
in a ruined wall, lay the ravine, running from east to west. 
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They passed a place where the ravine was joined by 
another ravine, running southward and then turning to 
the east. It was, therefore, fortunate that they had landed 
on the northern bank of the river ; for, had they done so 
on the south, they would have had either to retrace their 
steps to the place where they had left the canoe, or go 
farther away than ever from the direction in which lay 
Matama’s kraal. 

The mist that they had observed on the previous afternoon 
appeared more dense than ever in the 
half-light of dawn. As the sun rose, 
they halted to take in their surround¬ 
ings ; and then it was that the mists 
began to disperse. 

On the northern side of the ravine 
the plateau was not more than a hun¬ 
dred yards across. It ended in 
a steep bank, at the top of 
which was the margin of the 
forest as im¬ 
penetrable 
and profuse 
as ever. 

On the 


other side the plateau rose in a series of terraces, like 
steps. These steps were covered with boulders, be¬ 
tween which grew rank grass in tufts. Beyond was a 
belt of scrub ; and beyond that again, as the light in¬ 
creased, they discerned the gigantic outline of the Witch’s 
Head. 

They stood at the very base of the mountain. At 
that hour, shrouded in the mist, which completely 
obscured all details of the scenery, the Witch’s Head 

was mysterious 
and ghostly. Sur¬ 
rounded first by the 
forest, illimitable 
and all but impene¬ 
trable, and then by 
this black and yawn¬ 
ing chasm, the moun¬ 
tain was cut off 
completely from the 
rest of the world. 
And yet, in its 
magnitude and 
silence, there was 
a certain suggestion 
of majesty about it, 
enforced by the 
white, gliding mists 
of dawn. As the 
daylight grew, it was 
as if the moun¬ 
tain marched like a 
giant that heralded 
the rising of the sun, 
coming nearer and 
nearer to the two ad¬ 
venturers, who stood 
puny and amazed 
spectators of this 
strange freak of 
nature. 

Suddenly, from 
somewhere out of the 
dawn, came a human 
cry. One word was 
echoed from the 
ravine to the forest, 
and back again to 
the mountain - side ; 
and, moreover, the 
word was in the 
English language. It 
was a loud cry for 
“ Help ! ” 


“With a long arm that trembled, he 
pointed across the ravine. . . . ' Look 

there ! 9 he cried. ' Look there ! the Spirit 
of the Mountain ! 9 19 {See page 152.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SPIRIT OF THB MOUNTAIN. 


LUTO made a sudden clutch at Kingston's arm. 

** Master 1 ” he cried. “ Come away ! This 
place is haunted I ” 

The man trembled from head to foot. His 
teeth were chattering ; his eyes appeared in danger of 
springing from his head. 

" Haunted 1 ” exclaimed Kingston. “ WTiat do you 
mean ? 99 

“ Ghosts/' said Pluto, his great lips quivering. “ Look 
yonder, master ! Behold ! the giant frowns, and is angry. 
Can you doubt this place is bewitched ? 99 

The man pointed as he spoke to the mist-wreathed 
mountain that stood forth before the sunrise like some 
mysterious monster, rising from the heart of the slumbering 
forest. It was clear that the native's fears must be calmed, 
or else, like the startled gazelle they had observed the day 


before, he would take to his heels, flying headlong for his 
life. 

“ My good Pluto,” answered Kingston, “ whether or 
not this mountain is bewitched, I do not pretend to know; 
but I can assure you that the voice we heard was that 
of no ghost or spirit, but of a human being.” 

The Bongo, closing his eyes, shook his head in violent 
disapproval! 

“ It was a ghost,” said he, convinced of the truth of it. 

“ Then,” said the other, “ how comes it that your ghost 
speaks English, the language of the white men ? ” 

“ I cannot say,” said Pluto. “ Perhaps the spirits speak 
in all tongues. Perhaps it was the ghost of a white man 
that called upon the mountain-side.” 

Kingston laughed aloud, hoping thereby to put the native’s 
fears at rest. Ridicule, however, had a very different 
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effect upon the warrior. His knees literally knocked 
together. It was as if the dusky skin upon his cheeks 
grew even pale. 

“ Master I ” he implored, clasping his hands in his anxiety, 
“ do not laugh at the spirits ! If they hear your laughter, 
they will descend and slay us, throwing our bones to the 
wild cats, the vultures, and the leopards/* 

“ Pluto, believe me—or, if you will, ask of the White 
Wizard, if you ever set eyes on him again—there are no 
such things as ghosts.** 

Again Pluto shook his head. 

" I live upon the grassland,” said he, *' where the sun 
rises in the lakes and goes down beyond the hills, but 
I have heard of the Witch’s Head—the great mountain 
that lies in the midst of the forest, like an ant-heap on 
the plain. The witch-doctors who live upon the grassland 
know the secrets of the Witch’s Head ; for they have ears 
to listen to the voices of departed souls. When evil spirits 
are cast out in the villages that lie between the great desert 
and the lakes, those spirits fly above the tree-tops of the 
forest to the mountain that is called the Witch's Head. 
They fly in the darkness, like vampire bats, and reach the 
mountain at the hour of dawn. Master, it would be foolish 
to tell me otherwise, because I know. I have heard the 
voice of a spirit.” 

Had it been possible to convince Guy Kingston of such 
savage superstition, the earnest manner in which the native 
spoke, no less than the weirdness of the scene, would have 
carried conviction to the utmost. Pluto went on in the 
same hushed, impressive voice, speaking slowly and using 
only stfch words in the Bongo language as he knew that 
his hearer could understand. 

” This is the Witch’s Head,*’ said he ; ” yonder, the face 
of the Witch, the great spirit that rules over the forest, 
whose servants are the pygmies and the painted men. 
I have heard it said that the mountain is cut off from the 
rest of the world by a chasm that is called the Black Ravine. 
Here is that chasm,** cried Pluto, as in triumph, pointing 
to the gorge through which flowed the narrow river. ‘ ‘ Here 
is the ravine. Master, you can see with your own eyes. 
The witch-doctors have spoken true. The chasm com¬ 
pletely surrounds the mountain, like a palisade around a 
kraal. It can be passed only by the ghosts and the spirits 
of the dead.” 

The heart of Africa is ruled by “ fetish.” This is the 
superstition that governs all minds, that sways all human 
actions, that has the power of life and death, from the 
Zambesi to the Congo. ” Fetish ” may be anything, 
from a stone to a block of wood or a lump of painted mud, 
supposed to represent a supernatural being and to be 
gifted with supernatural powers. The witch-doctors arc 
those who are believed to hold converse with the spirits, who 
are consulted upon all matters by the fetish-worshippers. 
For instance, when a man is accused of a crime, he is not 
tried before a judge and jury, neither are witnesses called 
for the prosecution and the defence ; but the witch-doctors 
“ smell him out ’*—that is to say, they dance themselves 
into a frenzy, profess to consult the spirits, and pardon 
the culprit or condemn him out of hand. 

In darkest Africa the witch-doctors are the powers that 
be. Great chiefs, and even kings, are the slaves of ” fetish,” 
the puppets of the witch-doctors. Small wonder if, in 
the midst of such ignorance and savagery, the witch-doctors 
use their influence for evil, and ” fetish ” is often employed 
for purposes of revenge ! Many an innocent man has been 
delivered into the hands of the witch-doctors, who have 
” smelt him out ** for a bribe, and he has been ruthlessly 
put to death, as often as not by torture. 

The witch-doctors rule by fear. Theirs is a reign of 
terror. They hold their power by cunning. In this case, 
their legends concerning the Witch’s Head were unquestion¬ 
ably false ; but, like the crafty rogues they were, they 
had based their falsehoods on a stratum of the truth. 
Kingston could not deny that they had accurately described 
the mountain and the gorge which they called ” the Black 
Ravine ” ; and because so much was true, poor Pluto, in 


his blindness, took all for solemn fact. He honestly be¬ 
lieved in his heart that the mountain was haunted by 
ghosts, and that the voice they had heard was the voice of 
some evil spirit. 

And even the young Englishman himself, though by no 
means superstitious, was not altogether at his ease. He 
gazed into the mists, and failed to see the smallest sign 
of life on the other side of the ravine. He strained lib 
ears in the stillness, hoping, and yet half fearing, to hear 
the cry again. 

It was all a mystery if yonder was not Edward Harden, 
the lost explorer whom they had journeyed so many mile* 
to find. And yet if Harden were there, upon the mountain¬ 
side, how had he crossed the ravine which, according to 
the witch-doctors, encircled the mountain like a moat ? 
Also, why should his loud cry for help break upon the silent 
hours of morning ? Harden, from all accounts, was not 
a man to ask for help, though he stood at the door of death : 
and, moreover, who could there be to answer such a call 
in so desolate and wild a place ? 

Kingston laid a hand on Pluto’s shoulder. The native 
was gradually becoming calmer, though his faith in the 
witch-doctors was unshaken. 

“ Believe me, Pluto,” said Guy, in the soothing tone in 
which one speaks to a frightened child, ” believe me, 
there is no cause for fear.” 

And hardly were the words from his lips, than once again 
a loud shout came from the mountain, from out of the 
mist, louder and nearer than before. 

This time no word in English, or in any other language 
that Guy Kingston knew. It was just a shout, and may 
have been prompted either by fear or wrath. 

Pluto set to shaking more violently than before. 
Then, on a sudden, he let out a shriek, piercing, shrill 
and terrible to hear, that died upon his lips as the wind 
moans among the trees. 

With a long arm that trembled, he pointed across the 
ravine. His mouth was opened wide ; his eyeballs were 
like coals of fire. 

“ Look there ! ** he cried. ” Look there ! The Spirit of 
the Mountain 1 ** 

If Guy Kingston had been inclined to laugh at Pluto’s 
vulgar superstition, his laughter died upon his lips. Follow¬ 
ing the direction indicated by the native’s outstretched arm. 
he beheld an apparition such as caused him to hold his 
breath. 

Rushing forward through the mist, like some phantom 
bird of prey, was something that was white as driven snow. 

It appeared to be larger than a man. It sprang from 
boulder to boulder. It rushed onward, headlong, springing 
high into the air as it passed. 

With all this talk of ghosts and evil spirits still ringing 
in his ears, Kingston found it hard indeed to deny that here 
was something that was supernatural. Swiftly as it went, 
it drifted like a ghost. It moved as silently as smoke 
upon the wind, or clouds on an April day. 

The boy drew back a step. His heart was beating like a 
sledge-hammer. He found it difficult to breathe. 

Then he cursed himself for a fool. Why had he not 
fired ? He was a good shot, and he might have hit the 
Thing—he could call it by no other name. Though he had 
seen it but for an instant, it had borne no sort of resemblance 
to any race of man or kind of animal that he had ever 
heard of. Its silence was the greatest mystery of all. It 
was, indeed, the Spirit of the Mountain. 

These words, which he repeated to himself aloud, brought 
back his thoughts to Pluto. If he had received a shock, if 
his pulses were still racing, what effect had this apparition 
had upon the superstitious Bongo warrior ? Pluto must be 
almost dead with fright. As Kingston turned and looked 
about him, he expected to find the native stretched full 
length upon the ground, prostrate with alarm. 

To his amazement, he discovered that not only was 
this far from being the case, but that Pluto was nowhere to 
be seen. He had vanished as suddenly and as mysteriously 
as if he had actually been spirited away. 
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EDWARD HARDEN. 


CHAPTER XV. 


K IN GST ON was in some doubt as to how to act. His 
first impulse was to set forward in pursuit of Pluto, 
who had no doubt fled into the forest. He felt 
disinclined, however, to leave the place before the 
mystery was solved. He stood for a moment irresolute, 
endeavouring to explain what he had seen ; but no explana¬ 
tion would meet the case. Of one thing he was certain, the 
Thing had not been human ; no living man could have 
passed »o swiftly and in such absolute silence. Nor could 
he think of any animal to which it had borne the slightest 
resemblance ; it had been far too large for a bird ; at one 
moment it had seemed as if it moved on two feet, and at the 
next on four. 

He remained inactive, peering across the ravine into 
the mists beyond. Then he realised that he was alone, 
in the midst of this unknown and savage continent—that 
his guide had deserted him. Turning upon his heel, he set 
forward walking rapidly towards the forest, ascending the 
steep slope, at the top of which were the trees and the 
tangled undergrowth. 

Look where he might, he could find no trace of the 
native’s footsteps. The ground was stony, and Kingston 
was not skilled in the craft of the trained woodman who 
can follow a track for miles. On the edge of the forest 
the thickets were so dense that they appeared impenetrable. 
On a sudden, he came upon a track forming a kind of tunnel 
through the woods. There was no doubt that it was bv 
this way that Pluto had escaped, pursued—as he no doubt 
believed—by the mysterious Spirit of the Mountain. 

Kingston followed the track in the greatest haste. He 
thought it probable that the native had been so terrified 
that he would not stop running until midday, in which case 
he would be lost, and Kingston left to find his own way to 
Matama’s as best he could. Pluto’s assistance was invalu¬ 
able to the boy. Though not an inhabitant of the forest, 
the Bongo had the quick ears and the sharp eyes of all 
savage races. He was able to hear sounds inaudible to 
a European. Also, he knew something of the manners and 
customs of the pygmies and the savage races that lived upon 
the banks of the rivers. 

Kingston journeyed onward for at least a mile. He 
recognised the track as an elephant spoor, for great branches 
had been tom from the trees. When elephants pass 


through the forest, searching lor lood and water, it is their 
custom to do so in single file. There is usually a smaller 
track by the side of the main one, where the baby elephants 
have trotted by the sides of their full-grown parents. 
It is the custom of these animals, as they pass upon their 
way, to destroy the vegetation on either side of the track. 
They do this wantonly, as if from pure love of destruction, 
delighting in their colossal strength. 

Presently Kingston stopped and looked about him in 
despair. On every side was semi-darkness. Though the 
morning was now well advanced and the sun arisen, little 
light penetrated the interlaced and leafy branches of the 
trees. On every side a kind of twilight reigned, in the 


“ On the 
other side of 
the ravine . . . 
was the figure of a 
man—of such a man 
as might have strug¬ 
gled for existence with 
the mammoth and 
the cave-bear, in the 
days when the world 
was in its cradle.” 
(See page 155.) 
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midst of which nothing was distinct, and wherein the great 
trunks of the trees stood forth like silent, gigantic spectres. 

The young Englishman, striving to emulate the example 
of Crouch and more experienced hunters, went down upon 
his hands and knees, and placed an ear to the ground. 
He hoped to hear the footsteps of Pluto flying through the 
forest. 

He heard nothing. The whole forest was silent as the 
grave. Rising to his feet, he looked about him. 

And there, not three paces from him, peering through the 
thickets, horrible to contemplate, was a human face that 
was painted. 

For some moments the two men stood regarding one 
another. Neither moved. The eyes of the savage were 
fixed upon the Englishman in an open stare of mingled 
astonishment and consternation. 

Though no more than the man’s 
face was visible, Kingston recognised 
him at once as one of the tribe of 
cannibals he and Pluto had seen 
the day before. He had the same 
receding forehead, the flat nose, 
the protruding chin. He was more 
like an anthropoid ape, some pre¬ 
historic species, than a human 
being. He gazed at Kingston 
after the manner of a cat that 
finds itself suddenly confronted 
by a dog. 

And then he disappeared. There 
was the sound of a breaking twig 
or so, a few quick footsteps, and the 
man was gone. 

Kingston had already lifted his 
rifle. He was about to fire in the 
direction the fugitive had taken, 
when he realised that to do so would 
be folly. It was very unlikely he 
would hit the mark, and the sound 
of the shot might bring the whole 
tribe about his ears. He looked 
about him in despair. 

To go farther into the forest 
would be but to deliver himself 
into the hands of the savages and 
pygmies. There was nothing for it 
but to go back to the plateau, and 
follow the ravine towards the east. 

The river that flowed through the 
ravine must come from the moun¬ 
tains, and beyond the mountains 
was the grassland. Once on the 
open plain, he could not fail to 
reach Matama’s. 

He retreated no less hastily than 
he had come. He had already given 
up all hope of finding Pluto, when 
there came to his ears a low, 
moaning sound, proceeding from 
somewhere near at hand. Listening, he recognised the 
Bongo language. 

A moment later he found himself at Pluto’s side. The 
man was still half distracted by fear. He was on all-fours 
upon the ground, upon which he was beating his head, 
whilst he prayed in terrified excitement to the spirits that 
he worshipped. 

“ Pluto ! " cried Kingston, genuinely glad to have found 
his loyal companion. 

" Master! ” cried the native, throwing out his hands. " I 
was alarmed, and I fled. You and I beheld the Spirit of the 
Mountain which no mortal eyes have ever seen before." 

" Courage, Pluto," said Kingston. " We are none the 
worse for our experience." 

" We are doomed," said Pluto, as if the matter were 
beyond all doubt. " It is not meet that the living should 
behold the spirits of the dead. Presently, the ghosts of 


the mountain will call to us, and you and I, my master, 
will cross the Black Ravine." 

" Nonsense, man ! " cried the other. " I believe nothing 
of the kind. I go back to the plateau now ; and you must 
come with me." 

" No 1 " cried Pluto, his terror breaking out anew. 

Kingston saw that the time was come to take the 
strongest measures. 

" Either you come with me," said he, " or I go without 
you. Only, I give you warning : the cannibals are abroad 
in the forest. I have seen them." 

Pluto regarded his master in amazement. 

" You are a brave man," said he, after a pause. " I 
will come with you. I would rather die in your company 
than alone ; for I feel sure that death draws down upon 
me." 

After that, he became more 
self-possessed. There was a certain 
sadness in his manner, as if the 
presentiment of his approaching fate 
weighed upon his mind ; but he 
was resolved, with his assegai in 
his hand, to meet with a bold face 
what new terrors were in store for 
them. 

When they came out upon the 
plateau, the sun was high in the 
heavens. For all that, the mist 
upon the mountain-side was as thick 
as ever. It was as if a kind of 
vapour was rising from the earth, 
like the steam in a Russian bath, 
that bathed the grey slopes of the 
Witch’s Head in fleeting, ghostly 
clouds. In the full sunlight the 
scene was hardly less mysterious 
and weird than at the hour of dawn. 
The summit of the mountain, com¬ 
posed of granite rocks, glittered in 
the sunlight. Then came the mists 
through which were just discern¬ 
ible the great boulders and the 
belt of scrub, crevices, and yawning 
mouth of a cave. Between the 
mountains and the forest lay the 
Black Ravine—a chasm impossible 
to cross, a great volcanic split in 
the rocks, in the depths of which 
the Cannibal River, buried in 
eternal shade, flowed rapidly upon 
its sinuous way. 

On a sudden a shot rang out—a 
shot that was followed by a laugh. 
And then, for the second time, 
they beheld the Spirit of the 
Mountain. They saw the same 
white figure, swift and indistinct, 
flying through the mist without a 
sound. And, as before, it came and 
vanished ; and as it passed, it laughed—a laugh that 
was horrible to hear. 

Pluto turned, and would have fled again had not Kingston 
seized his arm. 

" Stay ! " cried the boy. " There is no cause for fear." 

For all that, his tones belied his words ; there was a 
tremor in his voice. Pluto, under his breath, mumbled 
prayers to the totems of the Bongos. 

Then, straight towards them, from out of the mist, 
came something that was wonderful to see. 

The native clutched at Kingston, half bewildered, half 
terrified, speaking disjointedly like one bereft of reason. 

"The Leopard God ! " he cried. "Do you remember, 
master, Wambani told us of the Leopard God ? We have 
seen the Spirit of the Mountain, and here is the Leopard 
God himself. The witch-doctors have spoken true!" 

Kingston stood rooted in amazement. On the other 



‘‘He was without clothes, save for the 
leopard-skin which depended from his 
shoulder." (See page 155.) 
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side of the ravine, becoming rapidly more and more 
distinct as he approached towards them through the mist, 
was the figure of a man—of such a man as might have 
struggled for existence with the mammoth and the cave- 
bear, in the days when the world was in its cradle. 

He was gigantic in stature, and, magnified as he was by 
the mist, appeared a veritable giant. He strode forward 
with long steps, his head held erect, his broad shoulders 
squared. 

He was without clothes, save for the leopard-skin which 
depended from his shoulders. His hair, which was quite 
fair, almost golden, hung half-way down his back. He 
wore a beard which reached to his waist—a great beard like 
that of a Druid—which spread out like a fan. A gentle 
breeze was blowing on the mountain-side, and this caught 
the man’s great beard and blew it all ways, lifting it over 
his shoulders, and making it rock and sway before him as 
he walked. 

His legs and arms were bare. In one hand he carried 
a long staff, and in the other something that looked like 
a rifle. Had one searched the world from pole to pole, 
a finer figure of a man could nowhere have been found. 
His features were suggestive of nobility and strength. 
The muscles stood out upon his legs and arms and shoulders 
like twisted coils of rope. His skin had been burnt to 
the colour of tan. In spite of his enormous size, he was 
as agile in his movements as a cat. 

Guy Kingston, bewildered and amazed, unable as yet to 
speak, watched the approaching figure, believing that he 
dreamed. 

At last he found his voice. 

" Who goes there ? ” he cried. 

The man in the leopard-skin stood stock-still a moment. 


Then he sprang forward with a leap like a savage beast, 
until he stood upon the edge of the ravine. 

” Are you an Englishman ? ” he asked. And Kingston 
saw that, strong as the man was, both his hands were 
trembling. 

“ Yes,” said he. “ My name is Kingston.” 

” How did you come here ? ” 

” I am a member of an expedition that has crossed from 
the grassland, in search of one Edward Harden, an explorer 
who is lost.” 

” Who are your friends ? ” The tones of the man’s 
voice were deep and rich. Just as he resembled some god 
of classic times, he had the voice of Jove. 

” The leader of the expedition,” said Kingston, ” is 
a certain Captain Crouch, who is accompanied by Lord 
Lyndale.” 

“ Crouch and Lyndale I ” cried the other, throwing his 
hands upward, as if in gratitude to Heaven. 

Kingston looked right and left, searching in vain for 
some way of crossing the ravine. He had become on a 
sudden wildly excited. 

” You are Edward Harden ? ” he demanded. 

” Yes,” said the other, ” I am the man; I have 
been imprisoned upon this mountain for three dreary 
years.” 

It was at that moment that once again the white 
Spirit of the Mountain appeared, as if by magic, fleeing 
through the mist like a wraith. 

” Look at that! ” cried Kingston. 

Harden turned upon his heel, and immediately fell flat 
upon his face behind a boulder. Then his rifle spoke with 
a sharp report; and a bullet, with a two-noted whistle, 
sped across the slope. 


(To be continued .) 



For the Honour of the School. 


By FRANK BLLIS. 


*' 1 lOR the honour of the School ”—'tis a motto fine and 
H grand, 

1 'Tis the guiding star of English boys all up and down 
the land. 

When other cries are fruitless, and other efforts fail, 

If there’s any spirit left this cry is certain to prevail. 

" They gave us a good drubbing, and we’d like to pay them 
back," 

As a rally cry is very good, but someiwhat it doth lack. 

Bat though enthusiasms wane and ardours all are cool, 

You will find each boy responsive to " The Honour of the 
School.” 

When the soldiers' hearts are failing, and their courage oozing 
out, 

And they feel as though they’d like to hear the word to 
“ right about 1 ” 

When they see their comrades stagger, and fall on every side, 


And in w'hat was once a serried rank the gaps are deep and 
wide; 

Then the Colonel waves his sword aloft amid the bullets’ hail, 
And gives his men the watchword that was never known to fail. 
They hear his voice above the noise, the battle’s dust and din, 
" For the Honour of the Regiment—charge! and the day we 
win ! ” 

When the signals of distress are seen upon some rock-bound 
shore, 

And the minute gun is heard above the tempest's angry roar, 
There’s a cheer arises from the crowd that gathers on the quay, 
And the lifeboat’s crew make ready to launch her on the sea. 
With faces that are set and stern, for grim work lies ahead, 

They take their places in the boat and know not fear or dread. 
There’s a cry " Men, are you ready ? Now, look out, number 
five 1 

For the Honour of the Service, we must bring them back alive 1 ” 


" For the Honour of the Regiment " the soldier’s heart is brave, 
” For the Honour of the Service ” the lifeboat rides the wave, 
" For the Honour of the School ” the boy will nobly play the 
game, 

His honour keep unsullied, untarnished keep her fame. 

" They gave us a good drubbing, and we'd like to pay them 
back,” 

As a rally cry is very good, but somewhat it doth lack. 

But when enthusiasms wane and ardours all are cool, 

Let each boy be responsive to " The Honour of the School.” 
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How to Make a Steam Turbine and a Water Turbine. 


By T. w. CORBIN. 


I N my last article (see November number, page 22), I told 
you how to construct a work-bench, and described the 
tools and materials necessary or useful in doing model 
work. Now, I am going to tell you about two interesting 
little models which you can easily make. 

A STEAM TURBINE. 

The most up-to-date form of steam motor is the turbine. 

It is used for driving all warships and all passenger ships of high 
speed. Moreover, it is to be found in many 
generating stations for driving the dynamos which 
generate electric current. A model turbine is 
therefore a model worth making; and 
although it is difficult to make a copy of a 
Parsons or Curtiss machine—such as are 
employed for the purposes just men¬ 
tioned—there is a simple form, which 
embodies the same principle perfectly, 
and which is very easy to make. 

The important part is called the 
" rotor "—that is, the part which goes 
round. For this you need a piece of 
thin sheet metal about 3 inches 
square. Brass or copper is the best, 
but tinplate will do. 

With a pair of compasses draw a 
circle, say, 3 inches in diameter. Inside 
that, from the same centre, describe another 
i£ inches diameter, and a third, inside that, 

1 inch diameter. It is worth while to gum 
a piece of thin paper on to the metal, on which to 
draw these circles, as a pencil marks badly on 
smooth metal and is easily rubbed out. The Fig. 

innermost circle must then be divided at four 
points equally distant from each other. And be¬ 
tween the two outer ones you must draw a number of radiating 
lines, as shown in fig. 1. The best way to set out these lines 
is this : first draw a line right across, passing through the 
centre ; then another at right angles to that; then, with your 
compasses, halve two of the right angles and draw two more 
lines ; after that, halving the angles again and again until 
the whole series of radi- ating lines is complete. 

Most boys know enough 1 of geometry to understand 

how to halve an angle ; 1 but for the few who may 

not, I will briefly explain. I At point A place the point 

of the compasses, and 11 make an arc of a circle 

somewhere about BC. II Then place the compass 

point at D end, and with / I the same radius draw the 

arc EF. A line drawn / \ from the point where the 

two arcs cut each other through the centre will 

halve the angle formed by Fig. 2. the two lines on which the 

points A and D lie. Any A tooth, angle can be halved on 

that method, although it becomes difficult to ma¬ 

nipulate the compasses when the angle is small. Be very 
particular, therefore, to have your compasses in good order, 
the pencil sharp, the pencil with which you draw the straight 
lines sharp, and the ruler with which you rule them straight. 
Many amateurs fail to make a good job simply through neglect 
of care in measuring and in marking out the lines which they 
are going to work to. A few extra minutes spent in this way 
are well worth while. 

It will be well to do this drawing on a large piece of paper, 



and then to gum the piece of metal on to it. After cutting the 
plate and making the necessary holes, the paper can be dissolved 
off with water. 

And now for the cutting and drilling. First there must be 
a small hole exactly at the centre. Next, four large ones about 
inch in diameter, equidistant on the innermost circle. These 
holes may be drilled, or a tiny hole can be punched with a 
sharp-pointed wire, and then broached out with a broach or the 
handle end of a file. The centre hole, by the way, should be just 
large enough to fit tightly on a piece of straight 
stiff wire—such as a piece of a knitting-needle— 
which will form the spindle. 

And the radiating lines : What are they 
for ? These are intended to enable you to 
cut the disc so that it shall have long teeth 
sticking out all round. Cut along 
each line from the edge as far as the 
middle circle. 

At this stage the paper may be re¬ 
moved, after which the teeth must be 
carefully twisted, one at a time, until 
they are set crosswise, at right angles 
to the plane of the disc. The best 
tool to do this with is a small pair 
of pliers, and the greatest care should 
be taken to get the teeth all just alike 
and equidistant from one another. 

Two little strips of metal like fig. 3 will 
enable us to complete the rotor. The 
spindle (the piece of knitting-needle, about 
3 inches long) is passed through the middle hole 
in one strip, then through the centre hole in the 
1. disc, and then through the other strip. Four 

$-inch bolts and nuts are used to fasten the disc 
and strips together, by means of the four holes in 
the disc and the end holes in the strips. The strips must be 
bent just a little (as will be seen in fig. 4), and must be placed 
at right angles to each other. The bolts are slightly smaller 
than the holes they go into, for a reason which will be apparent 
in a moment. 

The rotor can then be left for a time, while you make 
the base. This should be a stout block of wood, say, 3 inches 
square, or a little larger. At the centre of two opposite sides 


erect two 
of wood, the 
which should 
2 $ inches 
upper surface 
In the 
block must be 


Fig. 3. 


vertical pieces 
upper ends of 
be just 
above the 
of the block, 
centre of the 
“ footstep 


bearing." This term indicates a support for the bottom of a 
vertical shaft or spindle ; and, if you have the necessary drilling 
tackle, the best way to make it is to drill a hole a shade larger 
than the spindle into a little piece of brass, faking care that 
the hole shall not go quite through. Two other holes must 
be put in the block to fix it down with screws on to the base. 
If you have a bit of brass strip, say, £ inch thick, that will 
just do. If not, you will be sure to find some odd piece of 
metal that will answer. If you have no drilling tackle, a foot¬ 
step can be made of two pieces of thin strip, as in fig. 6. 

To the tops of the uprights, and spanning across from one 
to the other, there must be a strip of stiff metal with a hole in 
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the centre which will just take the spindle. The footstep must 
be so fixed that its centre hole will come exactly under this 
hole. 

Now you can try the rotor in its place. Pass one end of 

the spindle upwards 
through the hole in 
the bridge and the 
other into the foot¬ 
step. Then carefully 
spin the rotor round 
and see if it runs 
true. If not, the 
holes for the bolts 
being a little larger 
than the bolts them¬ 
selves will give you 
a chance of adjust¬ 
ing it a little until 
you get the disc to 
run perfectly true. 

A small piece of 
fine-bore tube will 
enable you to finish 
the machine. Brass tube can be bought that will do, 
or glass tube—such as is used for chemical experiments—will 
answer admirably. If the latter be chosen, it can be drawn 
clown to a fine point; for its purpose is to direct a fine 
jet of steam on to the teeth of the rotor and so to blow it 
round. In a large turbine the nozzle from which the jet 
emerges is made to taper outwards, 
but in the small model the con¬ 
tracting nozzle works best, and 
that is easy to make in the case of 
the glass tube. 

The nozzle must be fixed upon a 
little block of wood standing upon 
the base. This block should be a 
little higher than the rotor, so 
that the nozzle can point slightly 
downwards upon it. 

The general appearance of the 
machine can be seen from fig. 5 , 
and it can be tested first of all by 
blowing through the nozzle. In 
my next article, I will describe 
how to make a suitable boiler to 
work with it. 

Just one other point may deserve 
mention in conclusion. The holes 
in the disc and strips through which 
the spindle passes may be made 
by accident too large, so that the 
rotor will tend to slip upon its shaft. Just a tap with a 
hammer at one point will, however, spread out the spindle 
slightly so that at one of the three holes, at all events, it will be 
a good tight fit. 

If it be desired to make the turbine drive something, a rubber 
band can be passed round the spindle. The speed is so high 
that this band should work on to a fair-sized pulley, 

A WATER TURBINB. 

And now for the water turbine. In this case, the rotor 
can be made of a round piece of wood. Again, 3 inches diameter 
is a very convenient size. To the edge, fix a number of little 

bent pieces of sheet metal, 
and mount the whole 
upon a spindle, which can 
even be of wood if that 
suits you better than 
metal. In any case, cover 
the whole with two coats 
of paint, varnish, enamel 
or anything handy which 
will keep water out of the 
wood. 

In this case, it is well 

to mount the thing with 

the spindle horizontal. 

A cigar-box makes a 
good stand and cover combined. You first of all make a 

hole in the centre of the bottom just large enough for the 

spindle to turn in. Then you make a similar one in the 
lid. Over each of these holes you put a little bridge, like fig. 8 , 
to keep the spindle from travelling endwise. One of these 
bridges (the one under the bottom of the box for preference) 


should be made tall enough to hold and provide room for a small 
pulley as shown, but the other can be just a flat strip covering 
the hole. 

Through one end of the box a piece of tube must project, so 
that a jet of water 
from it will strike 
the bent metal 
“ buckets ” on the 
edge of the wooden 
wheel (see fig. 7 ). 

Opposite to this 
there must be a 
larger hole to let the 
water run out easily. 

This should be so 
placed as to drain 
the box and not 
leave any water 
caught in it. Need¬ 
less to say, the box 
should be treated 
inside like the 
wheel to preserve it 
from the action of the water. 

To put the thing together, the spindle is slipped by one end 
through the hole in the bottom of the box; the pulley, which 
must be a tight fit on the spindle, being held inside the “ bridge 
piece ” while you force the spindle into it. The lid is then 
.closed down with the other end of the spindle sticking upwards 
into the corresponding hole in 
the lid. The box is then set up 
on one side and the turbine is 
ready for work. 

How the lid is fastened down 
may be left to the “ taste and 
fancy of the maker.” If you are 
sure all is right a small nail or two 
may do, but as you will probably 
want to open it at times a couple 
of brass screws would be better. 
If you find that the water gets out 
round the edge of the Ud and 
makes a mess, you can easily stop 
that by making the lid close down 
upon a strip of greasy tape. 

It is a good thing to fix the box 
down by one edge on to a heavy 
wooden block, so that it shall not 
tip over easily. 

The above is the thing in its 
simplest form. If you like to take 
a little more trouble, you can make 
one that will look better, although I doubt if it will work 
any better. 

To do this, make a strong wooden box, with a heavy base, 
the sides being just high enough to support the ends of 
the axle leaving the wheel nicely clear of the bottom, plus half 
an inch. 

Near the bottom, at one end, fix the nozzle through which the 
water will enter; and opposite to it, at the other end, make a 
hole with a spout fixed on the outside, or a pipe (considerably 
larger than the nozzle) can be 
fixed in this outlet hole. 

The bearings for the ends of 
the spindle can be formed by 
holes in the sides about half 
an inch from the tcp, with 
the little metal bridges as 
described above. 

Then, to complete the ma¬ 
chine, a neat semicii cular cover 
can be made of two pieces of 
wood cut to a semicircle, with 
a strip of metal bent round the 
curved edge and fixed on with 
small wire pins. If this strip 
be cf brass and kept polished it 
will give a very nice finish. 

The cover will simply rest 
upon the box, as all it has 
to do is juit to keep the water from splashing about. 

The above are two simple and easily made models, 
admirably suited for the beginner to try his hand upon. 
The next article will describe, besides the steam boiler already 
mentioned, a number of small contrivances of special interest 
just now. 



This shows how a strip supports the disc. The 
other strip is oa the opposite side. 




Fig. 6. 
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All Mounted on Skates! 

What may be Achieved when Men and 
Machines are provided with Ice-Runners. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



VE your skates ground, and 
then pack them away for five 
or six winters during which 
there is no ice ! " 

That, as it has been face¬ 
tiously remarked, is what 
usually happens in England. 
The assertion may be some¬ 
thing of an exaggeration, or, 
on the contrary, it may even 
be an underestimate of time. 
Like everything else in 
relation to this erratic climate of ours, it all depends ! 
In many other countries, however, what can positively be 
depended upon is the certainty of having ice each winter. 
And, that being so, the delightful appliances that we 
ourselves know as skates are there put to all manner of 
practical, as well as amusement-providing, purposes. 

Let us, and at this period of the year very seasonably, 
refer to some notable examples of this. 

Maybe, you have never skated tandem fashion, which 
is also known as pole-skating. It is very speedy and 
easy, and is often resorted to on the Continent of Europe. 
Standing one behind the other—say, a couple of yards 
apart—a pair of skaters carry a long pole under their left 
arm;, their right arms being free to help maintain balance. 
When they strike off on their skates across the ice, the 
coupling effect of the pole causes their leg movements to 
blend, as it were, into one powerful thrust, and they are 
soon skimming along at a great pace. Sometimes quite 
heavy burdens are transported slung from the pole, which 
may then be shouldered. If any danger, or obstruction, 
suddenly looms ahead, the second man closes up to the 
leader, drops his own end of the pole on the ice, and presses 
upon it ; the pole thus acts as a most effective brake, 
and expeditiously stops the “ tandem." 

During every winter ice sports are held almost daily 
in the north of Holland, and at these meetings “double- 
harness" skating races are popular. As in pole-skating, 
the competitors go in pairs, one behind the other, and 
holding right hands. Some preliminary practice is usually 
necessary for skating in this style, because, the skaters 
being placed so close together, there is considerable 
likelihood that their skate blades may touch and so cause 
a fall. In choosing a partner for any form of tandem 
skating, the chief consideration should be to find some one 
whose natural length of stroke when skating is very nearly 
the same as your own. 

Much traffic is conducted over the frozen streams and 
rivers of Northern Germany every winter. Every one 
there can skate, children being taught to do so as soon 
as they can walk. Just before Yuletide, the women from 
the villages skate into the cities and towns to do their 
Christmas shopping. A rough wooden sledge is got out, 
upon which is placed a large basket, and away citywards 
the party goes, children being taken “ to see the shops." 
Purchases made, the filled basket is ornamented with 
Christmas greenery, and so the merry party skates back 
again. 

Postmen mounted on skates are to be seen in that 
same region. Wearing gaiters and thick gloves, they 
propel before them large wicker “ cradles," as they are 
called, that contain the letters and postal packages to be 
delivered. These baskets are mounted on wooden runners, 
the whole contrivance being thus turned into a kind of 


sleigh. The German skating postmen are mostly to be met 
with in outlying places farther removed from railway lines, 
where communication between one village or town and 
another is mainly by means of river or canal. 

But, mind you, postmen, in the course of their duties, 
have before now even in England done their round, or a 
portion of it, on skates. This has occurred on the frozen 
slow-running rivers, “ drains," or artificial rivers, and 
“ dykes," or smaller “ drains," of that part of Huntingdon¬ 
shire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridge, hire, 
and Norfolk that is comprehensively known as Fenland. 
There, too, you may sometimes see policemen, British 
policemen, wearing the familiar helmet and blue uniform, 
mounted on skates ! On the famous Lingay Fen, on the 
occasion of the holding of the British Amateur Skating 
Championship, the policemen are drawn off their accus¬ 
tomed beats and set skate-shod on the ice in order to 
assist in keeping the course clear. The skating constables, 
being distinctly a novelty, are alw'ays highly in favour with 
the spectators. 

The “ skating-sail," with its mast held in the right hand 
and steadied by a line held in the left hand, is an ingenious 

speed accelerator 
that enables a 
skater thus 
equipped to ma¬ 
terially increase 
his pace across 
the ice. It is, 
however, as a 
rule, used not so 
much to enable 
a racing gait to 
be attained, as to 
give speed with 
a minimum of 
exertion. With 
a fresh breeze 
the skater has 
little to do be¬ 
yond maintain 
Tandem, or Pole, Skating. his balance and 

control the sail. 

“ Skate-sailing " races are often held on the Continent, 
and on special courses a speed of from thirty to forty miles 
an hour is reached. 

Near Stockholm trotting races are often conducted on 
the ice. The trotters are fast ponies, or small horses 
of a breed not unlike our own polo ponies. The driver 
of each pony is mounted on skates, and along pair of leather 
reins serves both to steer the pony and to tow the 
skater along over the ice. A good deal of fun is sometimes 
caused when a pony, having temporarily had enough of 
the trotting, elects to swerve off sidewards. Unless he 
is expert, the skater may then still shoot on in a straight 
line, and the refreshing spectacle be seen of the man towing 
the horse. A herd of reindeer belonging to a large travelling 
circus is regularly every year put to this same purpose. 
The animals are very well behaved, and such towing 
is liberally paid for by delighted Swedish boys and girls. 
Small tame bears, also, have been taught to tow skaters, 
even if somewhat slowly; and one enterprising showman, 
in thus offering Bruin for public service, had the animal 
covered with a neat ornamental cloth inscribed with the 
legend “ The Way to Reach the North Pole." 
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Of course, skating races of all kinds afford splendid 
sport. The regulation arena for such events is “ one 
mile with three turns/’ But—and this is a capital “ tip," 
even for British boys, when there is ice 1—" long-distance " 
speed-contests can be run off upon even a small pond. 

This kind of event is called a " pursuit race," and the 
following is the way that you manage it. 

Through the ice in the centre of the pond is driven an 
upright rod, over which two metal rings are dropped. To 

each ring is 
fastened a 
length of 
cord, suffi¬ 
ciently long 
to reach 
almost to 
the nearest 
point of the 
land border- 
in g the 
pond. 

Each com¬ 
petitor holds 
the free end 
of one of the 
strings, and 
Towed by a Reindeer. the pair of 

them start 

from opposite sides of the track. Then, skating round 
and round, the race is won by the skater who, over¬ 
hauling his opponent, succeeds in touching him on the 
back. Naturally enough, the more evenly matched 
are the competitors, the longer the exciting contest 
continues. An old tin can is hung upon each string, 
about a couple of yards from the free end. And should 
a competitor skate in a narrower circle round the up¬ 
right rod, the tin then touches the ice, and gives prompt 
warning that that young gentleman is, though we hope 
not intentionally, " inching in." The tin can, like the 
policeman on skates, thus serves to " keep the course." 

The more or less cramped style of many English skaters 
is, by the way, ascribed by those wonderful skaters, the 
Swedes, not only to the rarity of our opportunities for 
practising, but to the smallness of most of our available 
skating places. And even then there are so few of them ! 
In which connection it is interesting to recall something 
that was told by Mr. Henning Grenander when he won 
the world’s skating championship over here. 

He said : " We skate well, because in Sweden everybody 
skates; and at my school skating was actually made 
compulsory. We had to go to a neighbouring rink two 
or three times a week for the purpose of practising, in the 
same way as English boys play football. Every school 
had its own private rink." 

Now, you know the famous old Scottish game of curling, 
played on the ice by projecting forty-pound-weight curling- 
stones between two tees placed thirty-eight yards apart ? 
Well, a season or two back an entirely new kind of curling 
was invented at Wengen, the popular Swiss Alpine resort, 
and is now " going strong " at all ice gymkhanas. It is 
known as " curling with living curling-stones," and rare 
good amusement it affords. 

The way it is conducted is thus :— 

Two players, A and B, decide to be partners for the 
game, and A is blindfolded by B, who takes his stand 
behind A at one end of the curling-rink. A stands quite 
motionless ; for the time being, all that he has to do is to 
do nothing. Both A and B being upon skates, B then 
pushes, or forcibly projects, A so that he shall slide up as 
near to the opposite tee as possible. As soon as the 1 * stone ’' 
A has come to rest, he may remove the bandage from his 
eyes, but he must remain exactly where he has stopped 
until all the other opposing " stones " have been played. 
Then it is B who is blindfolded in his turn, and treated 
by A in exactly the same way, and the scores of each 
partnership are added. 

The game can be very successfully played by mixed 


partnerships consisting of a lady and a gentleman, and 
it has the additional merit of being a very jolly affair, 
if merely to look on at. At Davos, Montana, St. Moritz, 
Villars, ;ind Morgins, skaters are now all following Wengen's 
lead in the matter of " living curling," and other similar 
centres will soon fall in line. 

Bandy, or hockey on the ice, the players being mounted 
on skates, has long been popular in Canada and North 
America; and now there are some teams of Red Indians 
that enthusiastically indulge in it. This is accounted some¬ 
thing rather out of the way in the Dominion, because 
the Redskin, as a rule, is not over fond of physically exerting 
himself more than is absolutely necessary. The Indians 
use bandies made rather longer than usual, and more 
curved at the end, so that their backs are able to loft the 
puck well into the air, making a very pretty game. The 
puck is a flat piece of indiarubber that is used instead of 
a ball, for a ball would travel too fast on the smaller ice¬ 
rinks on which these Indian skaters usually play. Curiously 
enough, while the Canadian, and now generally accepted, 
word is “puck," the American Indian teams call it a 
" buffalo." They skate five or six players a side, dressed 
in a modified variety of “ war paint." 

Of vehicles, or craft, provided with skates, or short- 
length runners, the most familiar to us, at least by name, 
is the ice-yacht. The exciting sport of ice-yachting would 
undoubtedly obtain considerable vogue over here, only, 
again, and still more emphatically, our sheets of water 
are far too small for such a " spacious " pastime. An 
American gentleman who imported an ice-yacht into 
England, a genuine " Buckhout, of Poughkeepsie "—that 
being one of the most famous makes—graphically described 
his subsequent experiences as being invariably " Whizz ! 
and stick in the opposite shore." There was not room 
for it. 

A small ice-yacht can be built for about £6o, and an 
advantage of the sport is that the boats cost little to 
maintain. The spread of canvas varies from 300 square 
feet up to that displayed by the “ Icicle," the largest racing 
ice-yacht ever built, and having a sail area of over a thousand 
square feet of canvas. 

Ice-yachts are often credited with attaining truly 
prodigious rates of speed, even up to one hundred miles 

an hour, and, 
without doubt, 
these claims are 
usually well 
founded — for it 
must be remem¬ 
bered that an ice- 
yacht travels con¬ 
siderably faster 
than the breeze 
that is propelling 
it. As distinct 
from the case of a 
sailing - boat, the 
resistance to the 
progress of an ice- 
yacht does not 
increase with the 
wind pressure ; 
once got going, 
as ice-yachtsmen 
say, " she slips a- 
head of the wind." 

Not so long 
since, a very ex¬ 
perienced ice-yachtsman, resident in New York, was on 
a visit to London, and the writer of this article invited 
him to mention some of his most exciting reminiscences 
for the benefit of readers of the " B.O.P." 

" The finest trips I have ever had in my ice-boat," was 
the response, " were when I was racing an express train on 
the Hudson River. In one part, the railway runs quite close 
to the river bank for a distance of several miles, and, when 
the wind was favourable, with a crew of three, there we 
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used to lie in wait for the fastest through trains. The 
drivers of the engines thoroughly understood and 
appreciated the game ; they would signal to us directly 
we were seen, and, with all their passengers crowding the 
windows of the train, would cram on speed to beat us. 

With a flying start such as they had, _ . 

the train at first would leave us, and 0 

very likely, as soon as we got going, the ^ 

direction of the wind would oblige us /f rV / 'v/'yQ 

to do some tacking. But once we got i 

nicely fixed for ‘ home,’ along we would 1 /. 

come over the ice at seventy or eighty j jjj 

miles an hour, and leave the tearing, X \ 

thundering loco, as if it were fixed to the J %t'jj 

spot. Not so many days in an average > cy 

winter are suitable for ice-yachting, and , 7^ 

sometimes, seizing the opportunity, 

we would go and do this every day 

lor a week." * ===> 'j, f|jl| |||l| 

The brown-sailed ice-boats of Hol¬ 
land are of different construction from 
the larger " skeleton " American and 
Canadian variety, and in winter a 

huge fleet of them sail the inland waters Indians a 

of the Zuyder Zee. Thin ice is often 
encountered, so the Dutch ice-yacht is really a boat, flat- 
bottomed, and resting on a kind of wooden platform. 
To this planking blade-like skates are fixed, about a 
foot in height. When it so happens that the ice-boat, 
coming to rotten or thin ice, breaks through it, all that 
occurs is that the boat floats. It is a kind of sledge 
and boat by turns, and as required. 

Cycling on the ice ! That must not be omitted from our 
wintry programme as here sketched out. Rather, perhaps, 
should we phrase it as cycle-skating. 

By this time the cycle-skate, as it is called, is well 
known on the Continent. It may best be described as 
being a bicycle with a good-sized skate fitted in place of 
the front wheel; more precisely speaking, the machines 
are usually built specially, and are fitted with a vertical 
steering post that goes straight down from the handle¬ 
bars to the steel runner. This runner has a much upturned 
prow to enable it to glide easily over inequalities in the 
ice, and although it is thus really a kind of unicycle, the 
machine presents an attractively light and graceful 
appearance. 

Introduced into Canada, races, in which cycle-skate was 
pitted against sail-skate, were soon arranged, and are now 
often held on frozen lake and river; the chief art in such 
competitions, so far as the cycle skater is concerned, 
lying in ability to manoeuvre into such a position as to 
be paced by one’s rival and sheltered from side winds 
by his big sail. In Norway and Sweden cycle-skate 
Taces are included in the sports meetings held at least 
once a week by the army cadets, when collected together 
for their annual training on the ice. 

A very extraordinary contrivance for going over ice is 
the aero-skate, as it has been christened. Invented by 
a Frenchman, it consists of the frame of a bicycle mounted 
upon four skates. By means of pedals, chain, and gear¬ 
wheels, an aeroplane propeller is driven that is fixed in 
front of the handlebars, and is thus intended to supply the 
motive power that sends the machine along. 

Just as Wengen has given to the world the novel game 
of " living curling," so its rival Alpine resort, Murren, has 
leapt to increased fame as the birthplace of the swift and 
exhilarating toboggan cycle—a new idea that this season 
is meeting with great favour at several of the winter 
sporting resorts. Without doubt it has come to stay. 

Despite its name, the toboggan cycle has no wheels at 


all. In place of wheels, the machine has two very strongly 
made upturned steel runners, upon which is mounted a 
framework similar to that of a bicycle. The tubing, 
though, is stouter, and at several points it is reinforced 
in order to withstand the strain of a full-grown rider 
going at high speed. The rider sits 

g somewhat lower than he would do on a 
pedal-driven bicycle, and he can propel 
the machine easily on the level by 
— striking with his feet upon the ice, 
after the manner of the old " dandy- 
^ horse " riding of our forefathers. But 
y i when it comes to a question of pro¬ 
ceeding downhill, the toboggan-cycle 
on its pair of polished skates flits 
along silently at extreme speed, 
and, boldly ridden by those who have 
no fear, it is certain to grow popular 
for use on all the fast toboggan runs. 
Possibly one or two of the foregoing 
' 4^V. skate-provided appliances may strike 
tA ; us as being rather unorthodox pieces 

\ of machinery. What, then, shall we 

“ Bandy.’* say to a large locomotive fitted with 

a pair of skates ? No doubt we shall 
say that it must be a very surprising instrument of 
traction. And so it is. 

Wisconsin, U.S.A., and more particularly the district 
bordering on Lake Superior, is the region where such 
queer locomotives mostly are to be encountered. There 
they are used for service in hauling lumber, or timber, 
on ice-bound roads—though, of course, they are of equal 
efficiency for conveying any other kind of merchandise 
calling for transportation in wintry weather, when and 
where ordinary horse traction and wheeled vehicles cannot 
be employed. 

Simply explained, these road locomotives consist of a 
boiler, driver’s cab, and coal-bunker, mounted on a heavy 
frame. This frame is supported on two pairs of driving- 
wheels, placed as nearly as possible under the centre of 
gravity of the whole machine, and in front of them are 
a couple of swivelling skates, or sledge-runners. The 
driving-wheels, it must be understood, are coupled by 
endless chains, into which they mesh, and which, rolling 
round and round the pair of wheels, thus provide a broad 

endless track on 
; £ which the wheels run, 

instead of themselves 

1 wheels is one of the 

J % By that clever 

_.Man arrangement engines 

°* tkk type, though 


weighing some 
pliflirT twenty tons, are said 

4 p-- lpTty’IPy to actually improve 

the road they work 
over, instead of cut- 
The Postman’s Sleigh. ting it up and de¬ 

stroying it. Thev 
will haul as many as from nine to twelve heavily 
laden sledges of timber at the rate of from four to 
six miles an hour, are very handy to pilot about despite 
their size and weight, and—fancy a locomotive advan¬ 
tageously doing anything of the kind !—are known locally 
and to their builders as " skaters ! " 


H ftbouQbt for tbc fiDontb. 


/T* rumble 1—no, what’s the good ? 
If it availed, I would; 

But it doesn’t a bit, not it! 


Laugh !—yes, why not ? Sing !—why, yes, to be sure 1 

It’s better than crying a lot; We shall the better endure 

We were made to be glad, not sad ! If the heart’s full of song, all day long. 
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Bushman Reef. 

A Tale of an African Mine. 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 

Author of "The Black Pearl of Peihoo,” "The Gun-Runner*,” etc. 



I. 

HE old chief took a fresh pinch 
of snuff, and shook his head. 

" How am I to know him 
when he comes ? ” he asked. 
“ Other white men may hear 
of the matter, and may say to 
me: ' I am the one to whom 
you are to tell the great secret 
of the English hunter ! ’ Then, 
what shall I do ? ” 

John Lancey raised himself 
on his elbow painfully. He 
was dying of blackwater fever—the terrible yellow 
colour of his skin was enough to show that—and this 
was almost his last effort. They had been very good 
to him—these African savages, old Mabula and his 
people—but the game was up now, and he knew it as well 
as they did. His medicine-chest had been lost on the day 
that the hippo bull upset the canoe in the Zambesi, and, as 
luck would have it, the blackwater fever had come on the 
following day. 

•• Give me that thing-made-of-leather, Mabula ! ” He 
pointed to his writing-case. “ There shall be a sign by 
which you shall know my son, to whom you must tell 
our secret.” 

With fumbling fingers he opened the case, took out a 
sheet of paper and tore it in half, taking care to leave as 
jagged an edge as possible. One half he handed to the 
chief. 

“ The white man who brings the other half—this half, 
which fits that tear—will be the right one,” he said ; then 
he sank back, exhausted, the piece of paper still in his 
hand. It seemed as if, after all, he was too late—that the 
arrangement would never be completed. 

However, his will-power triumphed over his weakness. 
He sat up again, and pointed to a jar of native beer : ” Give 
me some, Mabula ! ” he said. 

The old native hesitated. ” It is death to drink, chief! ” 

“ It is death, anyway ! ” John Lancey answered ; " and 
that will give me a minute’s strength while I put this in 
the letter, which you must send to the coast, w'here the 
white man’s post office is.” 

An hour later Mabula’s people were digging a grave. 
****** 

** He made a magic sign with paper, tearing it, and so 
putting a charm on it.” Sekelebo, one of Mabula’s sons, 
was the speaker. ” I myself saw it done. Whoever 
brings that charm to my father will be shown the place 
where one could dig much gold.” 

Manoel da Silva, the Portuguese half-caste, was in a 
very bad temper—no unusual thing with him. 

“ Where is that paper ? ” he demanded. 

Sekelebo drew back a little, trying to get out of reach 
of the other’s sjambok. 

•• My father himself took it down to the white man’s 
post office. Now it has gone far away, across the Big 
Water. . . . Oh, chief, chief ! ” he ended in a howl, as the 
half-caste sprang forward and cut him across the back 
with the hippo-hide whip 

As Da Silva marched off at the head of his carriers, 
his mind was busy with that question of John Lancey’s 
gold-mine. “ The richest thing in Africa! ” Lancey had said ; 


and now only old Mabula, Lancey’s devoted follower, 
knew where it was. Mabula would be faithful to his 
trust—there was no question about that; whilst between 
the half-caste and him was a long and bitter feud. On 
this occasion Da Silva was the more annoyed because, 
instead of being able to remain in the district and search 
for John Lancey’s gold-reef, he had to go farther up-country 
to bring down some native labourers. 

” What is that ? ” The half-caste turned suddenly to 
the carrier behind him. Something had just bolted into 
the bush—something which was evidently not a buck. 

The carrier shrugged his shoulders. ” Bushmen, I expect, 
Senhor. . . . Ah, there they go ! ” as three figures, apparently 
those of a woman and two little children, came into view, 
racing across a clearing towards a big tree. 

Da Silva was naturally cruel; but, had he not been 
irritated over the gold-reef, he might not have done what 
he did then—raised his rifle and killed the smaller 
child. He tried to carry it off with a laugh—the wild 
bushmen, the little men who live in the trees, and shoot 
poisoned arrows at strangers, are really the enemies of 
every one else ; but, still, his eyes kept on searching the 
tree-tops in case the deed had been seen by others of the 
tribe. They had a way of following you up, patiently, 
until their chance came. Then you died—painfully. 


ii. 

EREK Lancey folded up his father’s last letter, 
and for a while sat very still, staring at the torn 
piece of paper which had been enclosed in the 
envelope. He had read, and re-read, his father’s 
words so often that they were now graven on his memory. 

** There is one thing which cannot be forged,” John 
Lancey had written. ” and that is the tear in a sheet of 
paper. This scrap I shall send you—putting it in the enve¬ 
lope at the last moment—will be your passport to a huge 
fortune. I, myself, shall not live even to reach the coast. 
Mabula was with me when I found this marvellous gold- 
reef ; but he is an old man, and you must lose no time 
in coming out here to him. He cannot read, of course ; 
but the sheet of paper, which fits into the tear in his, 
will convince him that you are my heir. . . . Lose no 
time. . . . There is ample money in the bank for your 
expenses. ...” 

The letter had arrived by the evening post ; but, long 
before he entered his employer’s private room the following 
morning, Derek had made up his mind. 

“ I wish to give notice to leave, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Jonas Higgs frowned. He was an alderman, as well 
as a dried-fruit merchant; and he had considered he v as 
being most generous when he took his sister’s son straight 
from school, and allowed him to act as ” junior ” in the 
office for eighteen pounds a year! 

“ Really, really ! ” he spluttered. *' This is most extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour ! I have had advice of your father’s 
death. I always considered that, as a hunter of large 
animals, he led a precarious existence, and I was not 
unprepared for the news ; but it is all the more reason 
why you, yourself, should stick to legitimate work here. 
You have the best of chances. Look at young Barte ! 
Why, he has only been in the office five years, and T am 

1 
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paying him thirty shillings a week ! Don’t be foolish, 
boy ! You are alone in the world now, and you should 
be grateful to think that you have me to guide you." 

But Derek Lancey knew his own mind, and, moreover, 
he had his instructions laid down clearly in his father’s 
letter. As a result, he left the office, finally, half an hour 
later, not on the best of terms with his uncle, who resented 
losing such a cheap and efficient employe. Within a 
week he was on board the East African mail-steamer. 

At Beira his father’s agent received him with a mixture 
of surprise and cordiality. 

" W hat brought you out ? " he asked. " You’re a bit young 
to try to carry on your father’s job ; and it’ll take you 
years to become experienced. By that time the game 
will all have disappeared.” 

At the end of his father’s letter there had been a word 
of caution, " Tell no one of the gold-reef," and now Derek 
remembered the warning. He made some excuse about 
wanting to see where John Lancey was buried, and left 
the agent wondering at his folly. 

That night, in the hotel, the agent mentioned the fact 
to several acquaintances, amongst whom happened to 
be Manoel da Silva, who had just returned. The half- 
caste pricked up his ears, finished his iced drink rather 
hurriedly, then went up the sandy street to a sweltering 
little cafe, where various undesirable-looking white men 
were playing cards. He beckoned to one of them—a 
young, white-faced Englishman—who rose and shambled 
towards him. 

" The chance has come, Owen,” the half- 
caste said. “ Pull yourself together, and 
listen. . . . It's young Lancey himself who has 
the torn paper. We’ve got to follow him 
up-country, and, when we get the chance, 
take it from him. Then you can go on to 
Mabula, who’U think you’re the right man 
and guide you to the place. 1 shan t be far 
behind." 

Young Owen made a wry face, 
a brute of a tramp, two or three 
hundred miles. I’m not too fit, as 
it is ; and how am I to be sure that 
you’ll play the game in the end ?” 

Da Silva clutched him fiercely by 
the shoulder. " If you don’t obey 
me, I’ll tell the British Consul who 
stole the mail-bag off the train in 
Rhodesia. You understand, eh ? " 
he growled. 

The white-faced youth shivered, 
despite the heat. He had been in 
prison once, and had no wish for 
a second experience. " All right. 

I’ll go with you," he answered 
sullenly 

Before he actually went down 
with that fatal attack of blackwater 
fever, John Lancey had drawn up 
full instructions for his son—how 
to reach Mabula’s kraal, what 
equipment to take, how to manage 
his carriers. Consequently, the boy 
had far less difficulty than is usually 
the case with the new-comer; whilst 
his fine physique and strong con¬ 
stitution enabled him to stand the 
many discomfor s. What was more, 

Beira he had picked up his father’s former 
cook-boy—M’Geni, an amusing scamp, who 
knew the country perfectly. 

" I remember those hills ahead, chief," M’Geni 
said, on the tenth night of the trip. " The day 
after to-morrow we shall be at Mabula’s kraal. 

The old man will indeed be glad to see the son 
of the great hunter, who was as a brother to him." 

Derek nodded; then, as he stared into the fire, 


his eyes filled with tears. If only his father could be there, 
waiting to greet him ! 

He ate his supper with relish—he had shot his first 
reed-buck the day before, and the meat was now perfect; 
then turned in, as usual, on the ground, in the open, 
a short distance from the carriers, who were huddled 
together round the fire. 

For his part, he never knew at what hour the attack 
was really made ; but it did not seem that he had been 
asleep very long when some one began to throttle him. 
and the carriers began to shout. 

" We shan’t hurt you, you young fool! " It was Owen 
speaking. “ Can’t you keep still ? We’re only going 
to keep you a prisoner for a bit." Then something— 
really it was the butt of Da Silva’s rifle—hit him on the 
head, and he lost consciousness. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke. His limbs 
were tied with brutal tightness, and the pain from 
the bonds was intense ; but, somehow, he contrived 
to raise his head. He was still in the same camp. 
There was the fire smouldering yet; there were two 
of his carriers, apparently dead, with their heads 


1 It means 


“ For his parr, he never knew at what hour the attack was really 
made ; but it did not seem that he had been asleep very long when 
some one began to throttle him, and the carriers began to shout.** 
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almost in the ashes ; and there was his kit scattered 
over the ground. 

Sick and dizzy though he was, he understood—they, 
his enemies, whoever they were, had come after that 
torn scrap of paper. . . . And they must have got it, or 
they would not have left him there. 

Who were they ? His head w r as aching so terribly 
that, when he tried to think coherently, his brain seemed 
bursting. But there was one native there—evidently his 
gaoler—a huge pock-marked savage, squatting in the shade 
of a tree, pounding tobacco for snuff-making. 

As his mind grew clearer, Derek began to wonder 
about the other carriers. Had they been in the plot ? 
M’Geni, too, his father’s own follower—had he been 
a traitor ? 

The question began to worry him. In his muddled 
condition, it seemed terribly important—more important 
even than his own fate. 

And then it was answered with dramatic suddenness. 

A figure rose in the long grass—the figure of M’Geni, a 
knob-kerrie in his hands. A second later the big pock¬ 
marked native was lying across his snuff-making gear, 
absolutely stunned. It was the first time Derek had seen 
anything of the kind, and it struck him that it seemed 
very' simple to do. Then, as his bonds were cut, he became 
fully conscious. 

In a few words M’Geni explained. At the time of the 
attack he had managed to escape with a rifle. He had 
watched the half-caste and Owen searching the baggage, 
hiding himself in the grass but a few yards away, 
and had seen their delight when they discovered a certain 
envelope. His fingers had itched as they gripped the 
rifle; but he had had the sense to realise that he would 
have no chance single-handed, and that there was no 
use in attempting anything until Derek recovered 
consciousness. 

Two of the carriers—those beside the fire—had shown 
fight, and had paid for their loyalty with their lives ; but 
the others had accepted meekly the change of masters. 
The fear of Da Silva was heavy on them—they knew 
him of old. 

And now, as to the future. M’Geni looked at his 
employer anxiously. 

Derek, who was chafing his own ankles, trying to restore 
the circulation, did not answer for a minute or two. The 
decision might mean so much. It was now not only a 
question of a fortune, but of life or death for certain human 
brings. Blood had been shed already, and more blood 
would have to be shed if he went in pursuit of his enemies. 

Ought he to do so ? . . . Yes. He made up his mind 
suddenly. What was Manoel da Silva, the murderer of 
those two inoffensive carriers, but a human hyena ? It 
was a duty to destroy him. 

In as few words as possible he explained matters to 


M’Geni, telling him of the gold-reef and of the torn sheet 
of paper. 

“Now Mabula will guide them to the place,” he 
added. 

M’Geni nodded. “ Yes, he will surely do that, seeing 
the sign of the great chief, your father. He will not wait. 
So, we must hurry after them. Luckily, this dog ”—he 
touched the body of the pock-marked man with the 
muzzle of his rifle—“had a gun also. We will overtake 
them and kill them, chief ! ” 

“Or be killed!” Derek retorted. ‘‘Still, it has got to 
be done ! ” 

****** 

Manoel da Silva was in a very good temper as he followed 
young Owen, who, in turn, was following old Mabula. 
He had not hit a single native that morning, although, 
the previous evening, merely as a matter of precaution, 
he had flogged Mabula's son, Sekelebo : the latter had 
betrayed his own father often, and he deserved it. When 
they had found John Lancey’s gold-reef, Senhor da Silva 
intended to shoot both father and son—he always liked 
to make quite sure. 

Owen, too—What was he going to do with the wretched 
young degenerate ? Certainly, it would be absurd to give 
him a share in the reef. 

No one would miss him—no one! People died so quickly 

up there, and if- His foot caught in something, and he 

rapped out a savage exclamation. 

Looking down, he saw it was a skull—quite a small one. 
He remembered then. That was where he had shot the 
bushman’s child. 

He began to laugh. What a curious coincidence ! 

The laugh ended, strangely, in a yell. An arrow, a 
very small one, which had been discharged from the tree- 
tops, was sticking in his shoulder. Quite a tiny arrow, 
a footling little arrow, but, none the less, the poison on it 
meant certain death. 

Manoel da Silva, the tyrant of a whole district, fell on 
his knees and howled with fear. A moment later young 
Owen was copying his example. 

Up in the tree-tops a strange little man—black, hairy, 
and utterly devoid of clothing—was grinning hideously. 
He had paid his debts. 

****** 

Derek Lancey and M’Geni had no need to use their 
rifles, after all. They met Mabula returning with the 
carriers, and he recognised Derek at once as the son of his 
beloved white man. 

To-day they call the mine, out of which Derek draws 
his tens of thousands per annum, the “ Bushman Reef ” ; 
but none other—save a handful of natives, and a little 
man who lives amongst the tree-tops—could explain the 
reason for the name. 

Certain things are better left unexplained. 
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C OME ! lads from the village, and lads from the 
town, 

Your Country and King make the call; 

The path that we follow leads on to renown — 
The goal that is envied of all. 

The land with the fever of glory is ripe. 

And the air is alive with its hum—- 
The phil-a-loo-loo of the spiriting fife, 

And the rub-a-dub-dub of the drum. 

Chorus. 

So, lads, if you long for a glorious life, 
Join in with our ranks as we come 
To the phil-a-loo-loo of the spiriting fife, 
And the rub-a-dub-dub of the drum. 


From Waterloo’s plains to the sands of Khartoum 
It has quicken’d the march of our feet, 

Thro’ the furnace of war with its glare and its 
gloom, 

Whilst our hearts ever higher have beat. 

We have trod to its tone under stars, over snows, 
By mountain, and valley, and waste— 

A welcome to friends and a warning to foes 
Wherever our Empire is placed. 

Chorus. 


And now we are fighting the cause of the just, 
With right and religion in hand, 

And for innocent blood which appeals from the 
dust 

Of a ruin’d but resolute land. 

The German invader is ruthless in fight, 

And he toasts to “ The Day ” he will shine 
As Caesar of Europe, and tyrant of might, 

But we’ll roll him back over the Rhine. 

Chorus. 
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Magical Mysteries. 



By V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

VERY &NE of the tricks given below is a thoroughly 
practical one, and if carefully prepared and well 
practised beforehand, failure is wellnigh im¬ 
possible. But remember on no account to 
present any new magical illusion to your friends or in 
public until you have thoroughly mastered it in private in 
every detail. Careful attention to little things will save 
endless trouble—to say nothing of a great risk of failure. 
Remember that all changes should be sudden and startling ; 
the less time given your audience to think, the less chance 
is there of your trickery being discovered. 

Always be prepared, as far as possible, for something going 
wrong. And in the talk or “ patter," which you must make 
up and carefully learn by heart for each trick, prepare as 
well as you can for such an event; so that you may pos¬ 
sibly turn the (not altogether) unexpected to your advan¬ 
tage, rather than allow your audience 
to get a laugh at you. Whatever 
happens, never let your audience 
think it was unexpected by you. 

L 

HOW TO SET FIRE TO A NEWSPAPER 
BY BREATHING ON IT. 

The following " apparatus” is 
required: an ordinary newspaper, 
a fairly large china plate or small 
dish, some Jump sugar and per¬ 
chlorate of potash (mixed), and a 
little sulphuric acid. 

The newspaper is totally unpre¬ 
pared, and can be provided by any 
one who is among the audience. On 
one side of the plate is placed a 
little of the powdered lump sugar 
and perchlorate of potash, care- 
iully mixed, and on the other side 
a little sulphuric acid. The plate or dish must rest on 
a table or stand in such a way that the sulphuric acid side 
is slightly lower than the other. The newspaper, crumpled 
up more or less, is placed lightly on and over the plate, and 
the latter lifted off the table still in its inclined position. 
Then invite one, or it may be two, of the audience (with 
appropriate aemarks) to come forward and breathe or 
blow upon the newspaper. 

When the time is thought ripe, the plate is slightly 
tilted over to the other side—the sulphuric acid and sugared 
chlorate of potash are thus brought into contact, and the 
deed is done. They must be mixed in the proportion of 
one part of powdered loaf sugar to two of potash. The 
exact quantities necessary are best found out by a few 
experiments. In exhibiting this little trick, those invited 
from the audience generally fail to accomplish the firing 
of the paper, no matter how much they blow, while the 
entertainer does it with ease. 

II. 

TO LIGHT A CIGARETTE WITH A PIECE OF ICE. 

This startling result is nothing more nor less than a 
purely scientific experiment, and is best presented in 
conjunction with what is generally known as the Pre¬ 


cipitation of Smoke—another scientific experiment. The 
performer shows an empty tumbler or glass, and a china 
saucer or plate. He places the glass on the table and puts 
the plate or saucer on the top of the glass—presumably, 
of course, to keep anything from getting into the latter. 
He next throws a handkerchief lightly over them both : 
to all appearance to still more effectively screen off the 
glass—in reality to hide what is going on inside it. 

The performer next takes up a cigarette, and feels 
in his various pockets—evidently for matches ; not dis¬ 
covering any, he signifies by a shrug of his shoulders that 
it is quite immaterial to such a mighty magician as he, 
and, picking up a good-sized piece of ice, touches the end of 
the cigarette lightly with the same ; it at once ignites. He 
then puffs some three or four big clouds of smoke at the glass 
from a good distance, awaits till this has dissipated, and 
then, taking off the handkerchief, shows the tumbler to be 
full of smoke. He next removes 
the saucer and allows it to escape, 
waving the tumbler about at the 
same time. 

First, with regard to the tumbler : 
in the bottom of this a few drops of 
strong liquid ammonia have been 
allowed to fall. The bottom of the 
plate or saucer has been smeared 
with strong hydrochloric acid. 

The cigarette (it is best to prepare 
more than one) is carefully prepared 
as follows : It must be carefully 
dried—every vestige of moisture 
must be got out of it. It is a good 
plan to dry it in an oven, as the 
slightest moisture will cause a 
premature ignition. A small piece 
of the metal known as potassium 
must then be inserted in the end 
—a piece, say, about a quarter of 
an inch long and as thick as a darning-needle. Make a few 
experiments to find out the best size : too small a piece 
may fail to ignite the cigarette, and too large a piece 
cause too much of a flare up. On placing the end of 
the cigarette against the piece of ice, the potassium at once 
takes fire. 

III. 

THE ENCHANTED SANDS OF COLOUR. 

This is a very pretty and effective illusion if carefully 
prepared and well carried out. It is, in effect, the magical 
production of dry sand, of any colour desired, from a basin 
of water mixed with samples of coloured sands, which arc 
in consequence naturally “ wetted.” 

The coloured sands arc made by dyeing silver sand with 
penny packets of various coloured dyes : red, blue, green, 
and orange, and, if you like, violet. Boiling water must be 
used, and the dyed sand carefully dried ; more than one 
dyeing may be necessary in some cases. Generally 
speaking, use deep-coloured dyes, and not too much water. 
Dyes differ so much, however, that experiment'alone can 
decide. 

Prepare about a teacupful of each coloured sand. 
Part of them must now be made into little cakes, as large 
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as a good-sized lump of sugar—about one inch cubes, say 
—by charring them over in a fire in a tin or pan, with a 
small piece of melted paraffin candle. A few experiments 
will show you the best amount to use. 

The sand so prepared is placed in a glass dish or basin, 
and pressed together so as to form little cakes. Make the 



Fie. 2 .—The Hat and Cotton-wool Trick. 


coloured cakes of different coloured sands of different shape— 
round, square, oblong, etc.—so as to know any colour by 
feeling it; put each of these cakes into small paper bags, 
together with a fair quantity of sand of the same colour, 
using a different bag for each colour. Allow the audience to 
examine the different bags of sand, taking care they do not 
see the cakes in the bags. 

Now pour the sands (including the cakes) into the basin 
of water ; and put your hand into the water, ready to get 
hold of one of the little cakes ; inquire from the audience 
what colour sand they wish for, pick out the one requested 
(by means of the shape of the cake), take it out, and in 
doing so, squeeze it, when it will at once fall into grains, 
which you allow to fall from your hand on to the plate— 
dry, and of the chosen colour. 

IV. 

THE CHINESE BANDS, OR THE PARADROMIC RINGS. 

This is a very pretty and puzzling drawing-room trick, 
if well presented. The only necessary apparatus is a pair 
of good scissors, and three or four strips of plain white paper, 
some five or six feet long, and about an inch wide, the ends 
of which are pasted together so as to form endless bands. 

The bands are prepared as follows : The first one is just 
an ordinary band, one end being brought fairly round, 
without any twist, and pasted or gummed to the other. 
In the second, the strip of paper is twisted half round before 
the two ends are stuck together. In other words, assuming 
the white paper to be red on one side and white on the 
other, the red side would be stuck to the white side, or 
vice versd. In the third, it is twisted fully before sticking 
—i.e. one complete turn, or twisted and stuck as if red to 
red or white to white. In the fourth (if you care to 
carry the matter so far), the strip is given yet another 
half twist, hong bands should be used, because, in 
such circumstances, the twists are far less likely to be 
observed. 

Like every' other trick, everything depends on how it 
is presented. The performer comes forward either with 
the bands strung on his left arm, or hanging across a chair 
or table from which they can easily be picked up one by 
one. Taking one of them, he makes a hole with the 
scissors in the centre of its width, and cuts right round 
the band as shown in the dotted line, a, fig. i. Or he can, 
preferably, allow one of the audience to do this for him. 


When this is done, the result is of course two separate rings 
of paper, as shown in bb. 

Taking the paper rings with a look of disgust the per¬ 
former remarks that this result is the very opposite to what he 
wanted, viz. the two rings linked together. He then takes 
the second paper strip and, after having muttered some non¬ 
sensical magical incantation over it, he cuts it in two and 
arrives at the desired result as shown in c. 

To show still further the power of his magical formula', 
the performer takes up the third band and proceeds to cut 
round the third strip, with the result shown in d. 

V. 

THE PERFORMER’S LITTI.E JOKE. 

Take any small object in each hand, and stretch out 
your arms horizontally, so that your hands*are as widely 
separated as possible. Then state that you will make 
the articles change places without bringing your hands 
near one another. 

If any one disputes your powers of doing this, all you 
have to do is to lay orte object on the table or mantelpiece, 
do the same with the other, and then pick them up again 
in the opposite hands. Keep your arms outstretched all the 
time, accompanied with suitable rotations on your feet, as 
at drill. 


VI. 

THE MYSTERIOUS WAFERS. 

The following is a very old, but a very neat, little trick 
if adroitly done, and for this a little practice only is necessary. 

On each side of a fairly large table-knife, stick, in full 
view of the audience, three wafers. Take the knife by the 
handle and turn it over two or three times to show that the 
wafers are all on. Ask some one to take off one wrafer 
from one side of the blade. Turn the knife twice, and 
there will be only two wafers on each side ; take away 
another wafer, turn the knife twice, and there will be only 
one wafer on each side. Remove the third wafer, turn 
the knife as before, all the wafers have gone. After a 
momentary pause and some magical incantation, turn the 
knife once and then twice, and all three wafers will appear 
on each side. Wafers of the same size and colour must 
be used. Small coloured paper 
discs, neatly cut, will do just as 
well. 

The knife is so turned that the 
same side is constantly presented 
to view, and the wafers are taken 
off one side only, one at a time. 
The three wafers on the other 
side thus remain untouched ; so 
that, after you have made it 
appear there are no wafers on 
either side, you may, apparently, 
show three on each, by exactly 
the same means. 

The knife is turned as follow's : 
When you lift it up, turn it in 
your hand, with your finger and thumfc completely 
round, until the side that w’as uppermost, w'hen you 
lifted it, comes uppermost again. If adroitly managed, 
this complete, instead of half, turn, is not noticed—par¬ 
ticularly if the arm be given a movement at the same 
instant that the turn is made. Twice corresponds to a 
whole turn, once to a half. 



Fig. 3.— The Magnetic Match. 


VII. 

EACILIBUS TRICKIBUS. OR THE SIMPLE TRICK. 

Performer, coming forward to one of the audience : “ Do 

you happen to have a penny ?*' 

The person asked either has or has not the desired coin : 
if he has not, the performer passes on to some one else, 
who, we will suppose, has, and who replies in the affirmative. 

Performer : “ Kindly put it down there ” (pointing to 

table) ; or the performer may take it and place it there 
himself. In any case, the performer brings another out 
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of his pocket and continues : " Now, I am going to ask you 
the simplest possible kind of question—practically speak¬ 
ing, any one ought to be able to answer it. If you answer 
in the affirmative, you take both coins ; if in the negative, 
then I take them instead—but, eh ! have you seen the trick 
before ? ” 

Member of the audience (unconsciously caught) : " No ! ” 

Performer: “Thanks very much. Your answer is in 
the negative. So I take the coins.” 

Should the answer be in the affirmative, the performer 
obviously seeks another victim. 

VIII. 

TO PUT A HATFUL OF STUFF INTO A GLASS FULL OF 
LIQUID, WITHOUT THE LATTER OVERFLOWING. 

Fill an ordinary tumbler or wine-glass with spirits of 
wine. An amount of cotton-wool many times the apparent 
bulk of the alcohol may be pushed into the latter without 
causing it to overflow, provided the wool be inserted slowly, 
piece by piece. 

In order to insert a hatful, or apparent hatful, of wool 
into the glass, it is essential that the wool be carefully 
plucked or pulled out to the greatest possible dimensions, 
and the overflowing hat—well—is mostly overflow (fig. 2). 
The chief thing is that the cotton-wool shall be pulled out so 
as to occupy the greatest possible volume, and it must be 
inserted slowly in the glass. 

IX. 

THE ENCHANTED GLASS OF WATER, OR GRAVITY DEFIED. 

The performer comes forward with a small tumbler, 
or wine-glass, which he fills brimful with water, and carefully 
places a piece of fairly stout paper over the top. He then 
inverts the glass, and, as most people know now, no water 
runs out. He then asks the audience what will happen 
if he removes the piece of paper. The answer at once is 
that the water will fall out. 

Making a few magic passes over and around the glass, 
he removes the paper, and the water does not fall out. 
He replaces the paper and, making reverse passes, he again 
removes the paper and the water at once falls out. To 
show that there is nothing but the paper, he can, prior 
to the last act, stick a bonnet-pin up through the paper 
into the water in the glass and remove paper and pin 
together. 

The only piece of apparatus required is a small mica disc, 
cut the same size as the outside of the top of the glass. 
(1) The paper and mica are placed over the glass ; (2) the 


paper only is removed ; (3) the bonnet-pin is stuck through 
both paper and mica ; (4) finally, both paper and mica are 
removed together. The trick requires a little practice, 
but presents no special difficulty. The rim of the tumbler 
should be a ground one, and it should be moistened before 
exhibiting the trick. Use stoutish paper. 

X. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE FLOATING DISC. 

Procure or cut out two similar thin metal disco, one of alu¬ 
minium and the other of tin—in reality, sheet-iron tinned. 
Polish them well with some ordinary polish, so that they 
appear as similar as possible. The aluminium disc, if placed 
lightly flat on the water, will float; the tinned sheet-iron 
will sink. You should be able to distinguish the two discs 
by a slight difference in their appearance, even apart 
from the difference in their weight. Borrow a basin, and 
have the same two-thirds filled with water. 

Next, pick up the aluminium disc from the table (the other 
is concealed in your handkerchief). Carefully place the 
aluminium disc flat on the surface of the water, being careful 
not to wet the upper side. It will float. Remove the disc, 
and wipe your fingers with the handkerchief, and, whilst 
doing so, substitute one disc for the other. Next inform the 
audience that the disc floats only with your consent. 

As a proof of this, you hand the tinned-iron disc to the 
audience, who in vain try to float the disc—because you 
withhold your consent. 

XI. 

THE MAGNETIC MATCH. 

This is a very simple and neat trick—especially suitable 
for meal-times, or when a number of people are seated 
rou nd a table. Two matches, preferably wooden'' safeties, * ’ 
are first of all arranged as shown in fig. 3—one being laid 
midway across the middle of the other and carefully 
balanced. A third match is then taken, the end of which has 
been damped, or otherwise “ treated,” and held about half 
an inch from the end, x. After one or two unsuccessful 
attempts, the balanced match begins to follow it—as if 
it were a piece of iron and the other a magnet. 

The solution is simplicity itself. When the match, a, 
is apparently drawing the end, x, of the other match after 
it, you are quietly blowing against the end, y. The fact 
that one is seated whilst presenting the little trick renders 
this quite easy. The moistening or otherwise treating 
of the match is merely a little piece of clever mis¬ 
direction. 


The Phantoms’ Petition. 

By JOHN LEA. 



O ARTIST, and author, and poet, 

Pray, list to our earnest appeal ; 

For gratitude (doubtless, you know it) 
Is something a phantom can feel. 

So, when with your pens and your brushes, 

You toil for the season of fun, 

Don’t call to your aid 
Any ghost from the shade. 

As you often have done ! 


There’s something (we say it with reason) 
Unfeeling—dispute as you will— 

In calling us out at the season 

When draughts are so piercingly chill. 
You leave us alone in the summer, 
Discarding our services then. 

Because all around 
There are themes to be found 
For the brush and the pen. 


Don’t send us unpleasantly roaming 
Through corridors gloomy and dark ; 
Don’t paint us as haunting the gloaming 
In manor-house, castle, or park. 

The storm-riven oak and the moonshine 
Are not to our fancies at all ; 

And why should we spend 
Chilly hours without end 

In some windy old hall ? 


But if our respectful suggestion 
You sternly decline to adopt. 

And tell us : “ 'Tis out of the question , 
So let the whole matter be dropped ! *’ 
One final request we will venture 
To lessen our probable pains : 

When bidding us groan 
In our dungeons of stone. 

Don’t put us in chains ! 
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The Editor’s Page. 
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Every day’s post-bag brings me a number of letters from readers 
seeking information about the War. It is, of course, impossible 
for me to answer all these personally, how- 
SPEGIAL ever much I should like to do so ; an editor’s 

WAR NOTES. day quickly slips by with the mass of general 

business that demands attention. The best 
w r ay in which I can deal with the multitude of queries before me 
is to arrange for special articles on the most striking and impor¬ 
tant features of the War, and this is accordingly being done. 
In the present number, for instance, you will read all about the 
military cyclist scout and dispatch-rider. Next month (Febru¬ 
ary) there will be an illustrated article on submarine mines and 
how they are laid, under the title of " The Hidden Peril of the 
Sea ” ; while Mr. Alfred Pearse, an old " B.O.P." favourite, 
will contribute a full-page drawing depicting the notable deeds 
of some boy heroes among the Allies. There will be other War 
notes and pictures in addition to these. I^atcr on, I intend to 
deal with the life of our soldiers in the trenches ; with the 
various types of field-guns that are being used ; and with the 
making of a great gun, from start to finish. Boys want to know 
all about these things, and special writers have been commissioned, 
therefore, to prepare au¬ 
thoritative articles upon the 
several subjects. 

* * • 

With next month's num¬ 
ber of the “ B.O.P." will be 
given a splendid 
NEW coloured plate 

PRESEN- entitled " Sons 
TATION of the Brave," 

PLATES. this being a re¬ 
production of 
the famous picture by Phil 
Morris, A.R.A. Following 
this will be a large plate 
showing all the interior of a 
modern British submarine— 
a war-vessel in which our 
interest is very strong at the 
present time. These, and 
the other coloured plates, of 
which announcement has 
been already made, should 
make the coming numbers 
of the " B.O.P." eagerly sought after. 


THE “B.O.P.” 

BIRTHDAY-CAKE 

PROBLEM. 



The “ B.O.P/’ Birthday-cake Problem. 


appearance in January 1879, so it is now in its thirty-seventh 
year. This iced ornamented cake was made to celebrate the 
event. A piece has been cut off the corner : 
Can you divide the portion that is left, 
between four boys, so that each boy shall 
have the same quantity of cake, and all four 
pieces of cake shall be the same size and 
same shape ? If you measure the top of the cake, you will 
find that it is twice as long as it is broad ; also that it makes 
two equal squares, as shown by the dotted fines. If you divide 
the tw'o squares diagonally it will be easy to get the four portions 
all the same size and shape. (The solution will be given next 
month.) 


As it is now nearing Christmas and the end of the year, many 
of us will be thinking of present-giving. Despite the black 
shadow of war that hangs over us, we should 
FOR THE not let the old Yuletide customs pass un- 

CHRISTMAS observed. For many people, one of the 

GIFT. most welcome of gifts is a pocket-book for 

the New' Year. In case you 
should think of such, let me 
remind you of the handy- 
little " Scripture Pocket- 
book," issued by the Re¬ 
ligious Tract Society, at 
is. 6 d. net (by post is. 8<T). 
This pocket-book contains : 
two pockets, pencil, flap, 
elastic band, space for daily 
memoranda, cash columns, 
a text for every day in the 
year, calendar, postal infor¬ 
mation, festivals, mails- 
colonial and foreign—Sun¬ 
day Lessons, National In¬ 
surance Act information, 
motor index letters, reigning 
sovereigns and rulers, and a 
variety of commercial and 
other information. It also 
carries a coupon for £500 
accident insurance. 


It is with the greatest regret that I have to chronicle the 
death of one of the most popular writers whose stories have 
appeared in our pages. Mr. David Ker 
DEATH OF AN passed away at the age of seventy-one in 

OLD “B.O.P.” August last. One of the "old guard," 

WRITER. Mr. Ker is remembered more, perhaps, by 

the previous generation of " B.O.P." readers. 
His name figured regularly for years in this magazine from the 
very first volume, and serial after serial poured from his pen 
to delight his ever-growing audience of boys. What a number 
of fine, stirring stories he had to his credit ! To name but a 
few—well remembered by many an " old boy " besides myself— 
there were : " Red-Fingered Cyril," " Ilderim the Afghan," 

“ Champions of the Kremlin," " Through the Darkness, or 
the Conquest of Angola," " Unseen Depths," " Amid Siberian 
Forests," and " Hunted through the Frozen Ocean." David 
Ker loved to write for boys, and he had a wealth of material 
upon which to draw. As a war-correspondent for the Daily 
Telegraph and other papers, he saw service in Central Asia with 
the Russian army, and in later European campaigns. He 
travelled widely in the East, and he acquired a knowledge of 
out-of-the-way comers of the world that was probably un¬ 
equalled. One of the peculiarities of David Ker that I remember 
was his fondness for penning his stories cn small sheets of 
very thin—what is called " foreign "—note-paper, and in 
almost microscopic writing. I never recollect his having 
resorted to the type-writer ; he wrote every word with his own 
hand, and, small though the script was, it was surprisingly clear. 
* * • 

Here is a problem that will amuse you for a spare hour, one 
of these dark winter evenings. The " B.O.P." made its first 


Here is a little war story that has come my way. It is well 
known that the horses of those wonderful riders, the Cossacks, 
are devoted to their masters, and will not 
A COSSACK’S obey any other voice. A Cossack was taken 
RIDING-LESSON, prisoner not long ago, in the fighting in 
Eastern Prussia, and a German captain 
tried to ride the Russian horse, but was unable to make it move 
a single step. Upon this, the Cossack suggested mounting 
behind the German, which was laughingly agreed to. There 
were too many soldiers present to admit the possibility of the 
prisoner escaping. The Cossack sprang on the saddle and gave 
two little guttural cries. On this the horse started at a full 
gallop in the direction of the Russian lines, and no one dared 
to shoot for fear of killing the German captain. The same 
night, the horse and the two riders reached the Russian camp, 
where the German officer w r as held prisoner in his turn. 

A. L. H. 

* * * 

THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian fife, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each pos» free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C., 
and envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on (he top left-hand corner. 
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NATURE STUDIES : JANUARY. 

SHELLS AND MOLLUSCS. 

i. A dog-whelk. 2. Common winkle, surrounded by sea-snails. 3. Common razor-fish. 4. Sabre razor-fish. 
5. Scallop. 6. Mussel. 7. Cockle. 8. Mussel-shell covered with serpula tubes. 9. Oyster. 10. Acorn 
barnacles. 11. Pectunculus glycemens, or dog-cockle. 12. Tellen. 

(Photographs and Design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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HERE was no doubt about it : a man’s footsteps 
were heard on the bare boards of the hall. 

“ Quick ! ” whispered Mason. In a moment they 
were both back in the detested cupboard, and only' 
just in time. Mr. Everett entered the room rapidly; 
looked on the table, under the table, searched the room 
carefully, and then went out again. The front door slammed 
once more, and the boys again stepped out of their 
confinement. 

“ A narrow squeak, and no mistake,” said Mason. 

'* He came back for his pocket-book,” remarked Butcher 
unnecessarily. 

” Of course, and we’ve got it.” 

” How are you going to give it back to him ? ” asked 
Butcher. 

This was rather a poser. If they handed it to him, he 
would ask how they' got hold of it, and, as he knew where he 
had left it, the whole story would come out. But Mason 
was equal to the emergency. 

” I know how w r e can manage it,” he replied. ” We’ll 
get a big envelope and post it to him, addressed in a feigned 
hand ; and we’ll put a slip of paper inside saying it was 
found near * The Laurels.’ ” 

But how' will the supposed finder know the address ? ” 

” I expect it’s inside : that doesn’t matter, though ; let 
him puzzle it out any way he likes.” 

The solution seemed satisfactory. The boy T s left the 
house by the usual way—the kitchen window—found the 
two cycles in the comer of the garden wrhere they had been 
hidden, and were soon on the way home ; Butcher on 
Falconer’s cycle, which was much too high for him. But 
he had only one spill before he reached the gates ; Mason, 
meanwhile, had scorched on to the town to dispose of the 
pocket-book. He had half a mind to put the pencil inside, 
but that would have ” given the show away,” as he told 
Butcher on his return. 

He found him with the other “ Moles,” and the boy’s had a 
fine time recounting their adventures. F'alconer, Fox, and 
Boyd had escaped unseen, and, climbing over the garden 
wall, had got to a plantation, through which they had made 
their way, after an encounter with a keeper w'hom they had 
outdistanced. A little more trespassing, and they struck 
a road which led them back to known regions. 

Butcher and Mason w’ere silent as to w hat had happened 


whilst they r were in the cupboard : carrying their discretion 
so far, that they did not mention who the visitors were. All 
the “ Moles ” agreed that they had paid their last visit to 
“ The Laurels,” and, as the examinations were now at hand, 
and the equally important final matches, by common 
consent the meetings were allowed to drop for the term, 
and the “ Moles ” became ordinary boys again for the 
present. 

Mason could not shake off the recollection of the criticism 
of himself which he had overheard when in the cupboard. 
Of course it w r as all rot—well, perhaps there might be some¬ 
thing in it—but it rankled. The w'orst of it was that 
Butcher had heard it too. He w r ondered what his chum 
thought about it : he determined to find out. 

” Yes, I remember,” replied Butcher in reply to his 
question. ” What about it ? ” 

“ Do you think it’s true ? ” 

” Which part ? ” 

” That I’m conceited, and have everything my own 
way.” 

” I suppose there’s something in it,” replied Butcher 
judicially. ” You do generally settle things off your own 
bat, don’t you ? I don’t mind, of course.” 

“ Then, what are you complaining about ? ” asked Mason 
irritably. 

” I’m not complaining. I wouldn’t have said anything 
if you hadn’t asked me. I know' you’re cleverer than I am. 
and have got more money-” 

” Then, you think Mr. Everett w r as right ? ” broke in 
Mason. 

” No. I don’t say that,” said Butcher quickly. ** You’re 
good enough for me, and I always stick up for you w'hen 
any fellow-” 

” That show's that they' run me down,” said Mason, '* or 
why should you have to stick up for me ? ” 

” There ! that shows you’re clever ; I should never have 
thought of that.” 

The reply mollified Mason somew hat, though, on thinking 
over the matter later, he came to the conclusion that, after 
all, his chief chum had practically agreed wdth the master. 
Yes, perhaps there was something in what they said. And 
the recognition of a fault is the first step to amending it. 

Mason duly received next day his expected invitation 
to tennis w’ith Miss Yelverton. Mr. Everett turned up at 
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Mason slowly munched his cake, trying to look 
unconscious; then it struck him that it might appear odd, 
so he assumed an appearance of interest. 

“ I don’t see anything very mysterious about it,” said 
Miss Yelverton. You dropped it in the road ; some one 
picked it up and posted it to you.” 

” Yes, but how did the finder know it belonged to me ? 
There was absolutely nothing in the pocket-book to show 
it was mine.” 

” That’s odd ! However, I shouldn’t worry about it ; 
you’ve got your pocket-book back—that’s the important 
thing.” 

“ But that’s not the only mystery,” pursued Mr. Everett. 

” I forgot yesterday to take some measurements I intended, 
so I cycled over after breakfast this morning. I went into 
the dining-room before 1 came out, and there was the 
cupboard door standing open.” 

“ I suppose the agent had been in and opened it,” 
suggested Miss Yelverton. 

” No. that won’t do ; in the first place, he knew it 
wouldn’t lock, for he’d lost the key or had never had it; in 
the next place, I’ve had the key of the front door since our 
visit ; and in the third place, I called on him on my way 
back, and he said he hadn’t been near the house.” 

” Any more reasons ? ” laughed Miss Yelverton. 

” Plenty; the cupboard was open and empty, remember, 
on my first visit : it was open again this morning, but not 
empty : broken plates and cups and so on, and some 
ginger-beer bottles.” 

“You might easily have overlooked them on 
your first visit.” 

” I might have, certainly. By the by, I can’t 
go there to-morrow afternoon as I promised : 
I’ve a committee meeting at Dr. 
Carberry’s. 

” Nor can I the day after will do 
just as well.” 

Mason listened attentively, though 
he pretended to be absorbed in his 
tea. He was glad when the conver¬ 
sation was switched off the dangerous 
line it had taken ; Mr. Everett did 
not pursue the subject, and Mason 
suggested as soon as he could that it 
was time he was getting back for 
calling-over. He only hoped that 
he had not aroused Mr. Everett’s 
suspicions. It seemed impossible : for 
what reason could the master have for 
connecting him with “ The Laurels ” ? 
He wasn’t sorry to see Mr. Everett 
mystified : he owed him a grudge. 
True, the master had shown a 
certain amount of decency in 
not calling him over the coals 
for some of his misde¬ 
meanours, but his criti¬ 
cism, though true 
to some extent, had 
been too severe. 
What did he mean 
by telling Miss 
Yelverton that he 
was wanting in 
backbone? He 
flattered himself 
that he had as 
much as most boys . 
rather more, in fact. 
It showed that Mr. 
Everett, for all his 
cleverness, hadn’t much skill in 
judging character. 

He dismissed the criticism as 
an insult ; though, before he left 
school, he remembered it again, and 
acknowledged that, perhaps, after 


“ A moment’s examination showed 
that the sack was half full of silver 
article*—apoon*, cups, and so forth, together 
with numerous snuff-boxes.” (See page 172.) 


tea, also in accordance with Mason’s expectations. Now 
that he knew his master was engaged to be married it was 
very amusing to see how he and Miss Yelverton pretended 
to be only friends : he never called her Mabel in Mason’s 
presence. He wondered why they made a secret of it. 

There was no secret, as a matter of fact : all their friends 
knew of the engagement; but Mr. Everett thought it best 
that the boys shouldn’t be aware of it : perhaps he feared 
those covert allusions at which some boys are adepts, 
as he afterwards found. 

” No news about the burglary, I suppose ? ” he remarked, 
as soon as they were seated at tea. 

” None whatever!” was the reply. “ Poor dad’s heart¬ 
broken about it. By the by, I was cycling through 
Wittington this morning, and I saw a pedlar at the door of a 
cottage ; I wonder if it is the one they arrested ? ” 

I shouldn’t think so; the police gave him a pretty 
plain hint that he’d better give this neighbourhood a wide 
berth.” 

” Oh! ” exclaimed Miss Yelverton suddenly. ” Did you 
find your pocket-book ? ” 

” Yes ; at least I’ve got it again.” 

” Y"ou left it on the table, I suppose ? ” 

” So I thought; I could have sworn I had, but apparently 
I didn’t.” 

” Then, where was it ? ” 

” There’s a mystery about it,” he replied ; ” I'm 

completely puzzled. It came to me by post this morning 
with nothing to show who sent it.” 
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all, Mr. Everett had not been so far wrong as he 
imagined. 

Meanwhile, he thought he would like to pay out the master 
for his presumption; and an opportunity soon occurred, which 
gratified his revenge and his sense of fun at the same time. 

The examinations were now in full swing. The paper 
on Euclid was duly distributed, and Mason saw with dismay 
that there was a note at the top of the questions stating that 
the letters describing the figures were not to be those used 
by Euclid. “ Just like Everett I ” thought every boy. 
And Mason also thought his chance had come. 

His equilateral triangle he marked MAB. His square 


was YELV. He chuckled with delight as he told Butcher 
about it after they were dismissed. 

“ Do you think he’ll see it ? ” asked Butcher, who was 
amazed at Mason’s audacity. 

“ Of course, he will; and the best of it is, he can’t say 
anything.” 

“ Then, you won’t know if he did sec it or not,” was 
Butcher’s unsatisfactory comment. 

Mr. Everett did see it, but was not much disturbed. 
In another week the term would end : he was to be married 
during the holidays. He was too happy to care much 
whether he was being chaffed or not. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


I, Mason ! ” cried Butcher, the 
next morning after school. 
But Mason did not hear him. 
Butcher then gave the signal 
whistle, which brought not 
only Mason, but Falconer. 

“ What’s up ? ” asked the 
latter. 

” I’ve had a notice of a 
meeting of the * Moles * at 
4 The Laurels ' for this after¬ 
noon,” explained Butcher. 
” I thought we weren’t going 
there any more ? ” 

“ Yes, we are!” replied the president. “ We ought to 
clear things up : we promised to return the ginger-beer 
bottles to Mrs. Mace, you know.” 

” Let’s pay her for them. W'e can’t risk going back ; 
we shall get nabbed.” 

” No, we shan’t! ” said Mason, who had the best of reasons 
for knowing that Mr. Everett would not disturb them. 
“ I’m going, anyhow.” 

The others did not like to appear afraid if Mason meant 
to go ; so at the appointed time the whole society found 
themselves united in the dining-room. 

” Hello! ” cried Butcher, ” somebody’s been here. 
Look at this ! ” 

He held up a broken clay pipe ; there were other 
indications that the room had been occupied—matches on 
the floor, and so on. 

” It looks to me as if some tramp has been making this 
an occasional lodging,” said Mason. ” You remember what 
we found the first time we came here.” 

” Lucky there’s nothing here for him to steal,” said 
Butcher. ” Now let’s get those bottles and be off.” 

The others, except Mason, seemed anxious to go ; they 
didn’t see the fun of running risks. Even when Mason told 
them that Mr. Everett was engaged at Dr. Carberry’s, 
they demurred. Fox was in a specially cantankerous 
mood. 

” I call it simply rot ! ” he said. ” Here we’re wasting 
time we might have had at cricket; and all because we 
haven’t taken back sixpennyworth of ginger-beer bottles ! ” 

” You needn’t stay if you want to go,” said the president 
coldly. ” The society can get on without you.” 

“The society ! ” repeated Fox with something like a 
sneer. “Fat lot of good our society is ! ” 

“ We had a jolly picnic the other day, anyhow,” put in 
Boyd, by way of making peace. 

Fox gave a grunt. “ I suppose we could have had that, 
anyhow, without calling ourselves ‘Moles,’ ” he grumbled. 
“ Let’s get these wretched bottles and hook it! We shall be 
back in time for half an hour’s practice.” 

Mason disdained to reply to his strictures. The boys set 
about emptying the cupboard, and, with a fine sense of doing 
the right thing, put the place to rights—moving the chairs 
back to the outhouse where they had found them, and 
generally removing all traces of their trespass. 


Then, suddenly, they had a shock, which for a moment 
left them standing motionless. Butcher, in moving about 
the outhouse, had displaced an old sack lying in the comer, 
which he had not noticed. It rattled curiously as he 
moved it, and out rolled a silver cup ! 

“ My word ! ” he cried. “ Look at this ! ” 

A moment’s examination showed that the sack was half 
full of silver articles—spoons, cups, and so forth, together 
with numerous snuff-boxes. 

“ They’re Dr. Yelverton’s ! ” exclaimed Mason excitedly. 
“ I saw them at his house.” 

The boys were almost too bewildered to know what to do. 
Then Mason, true to his position as president, took the 
lead. 

“ Falconer! you’ve got a bike ; scorch over to Dr. 
Carberry’s and fetch Mr. Everett; it’s only a mile the other 
side of the College.” 

Falconer was only too anxious to be the first to carry the 
news, and was off like a shot. 

“ How did the things come here ? ” asked Boyd. 

“ That’s simple enough,” replied Mason. “ The burglar 
didn’t want to carry about a sack of silver, so he hid 
them here till he could take them away bit by bit.” 

“ Then, he’ll be coming back for them ! ” said Fox. The 
boys involuntarily looked behind them. 

“ We can make them safe, at any rate,” suggested Butcher. 
“ Let’s take them into the house and hide them.” 

“ Good idea ! ” said Mason. “ There’s a plank loose in 
the attic; we’ll hide them under the floor.” 

In trepidation they transferred the sack with its contents 
to the attic and placed them in safety. It then struck 
them, for the first time, that by sending Falconer to Mr. 
Everett they had given away their secret once for all. 

“ It can’t be helped,” said Butcher. “ It would have 
had to come out when we told about finding the silver. 
I say, you fellows, there was a reward of £20 ! ” 

“ That's for the apprehension of the thief, isn’t it ? ” 

” Or fcfr the recovery of the property. We’re in luck ! ” 

“ Hush ! what’s that ? ” whispered Boyd. 

The garden gate had clicked. “ It’s Mr. Everett, I 
expect,” said Fox. “ He's been pretty quick.” 

“ No,” said Mason, as he peeped out of the little window 
cautiously, “ it’s a pedlar ! ” 

“ My pedlar!” whispered Butcher, “ the one who stole 
my trousers. What does he want here ? ” 

“ No good, I’ll be bound. Ah ! ” he cried suddenly, 
though even in his excitement he only spoke in a whisper, 
“ I've got it ! he’s come for the silver.” 

The faces of the others showed the importance they 
attached to the announcement ; Fox acknowledged 
afterwards that they all felt pretty sick. If the pedlar 
were the burglar and had come after his plunder, he would 
find it gone, and what would he do then ? 

“ He’s dead sure to find us,” said Butcher. 

“ We’re in for it if he does,” put in Fox. 

“ I wish to goodness Mr. Everett was here,” said Mason. 

Butcher was watching the man’s movements from the 
window. He seemed in no hurry. 
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44 1 say, you chaps," whispered Mason rapidly, 44 I 
believe the bold thing is the safe thing. Let’s go down and 
face it out; if he isn’t the burglar—why, he won’t do 
anything; and if he* is, he’ll be glad enough to hook it, and 
come back when we’re gone." 

It seemed the wisest course ; anything was better than 
being trapped. So the silence was suddenly broken by 


their shouts and laughter (the latter rather forced), as 
they came downstairs. The pedlar was on the lawn, his 
box hung from his shoulder. 

There was no doubt about his surprise, and still less about 
his terror. For a moment he looked as if he were about to 
bolt; then, seeing that he had only boys to deal with, he 
faced them boldly. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SECRET OUT. 


44 SAY, what are you doing here ? " asked Mason 

1 in as bold a voice as he could muster, though he 

1 was quaking inwardly. 

44 What’s that to you ? " was the pedlar’s reply. 
“ I've got as much right here as you, haven't I ? " 

44 No, you haven’t : Mr. Everett, our master, has taken 
this house and we’re here to tidy up the garden." 

The man looked puzzled : then he made up his mind. 

4 ‘ I’ll just stay and give you a hand," he said. 44 I 
dare say the gentleman will stand me the price of a bed 
for it." 

44 He’ll be here in a few minutes," put in Butcher, in the 
hope that the statement would lead to the visitor’s immedi¬ 
ate departure. 

44 Well," replied the latter, who was evidently 
uncertain what to believe, and as certainly on 
tenter hooks, 44 perhaps, I’d better be 
going." His manner changed, and 
became ingratiating, almost cringing. 

The boys congratulated themselves 
on the success of their plans. 

44 To tell the truth, young gentle¬ 
men, I hadn’t a bed to go 
to last night, so I just got 
a snooze in that there out¬ 
house, and I left a parcel 
behind me, so I’ll just slip in 
and get it, and I won’t 
trouble you any more." 

He picked up his pedlar’s 
box, which was of consider¬ 
able size, though not large 
enough to contain all the 
booty which they had 
found. Evidently, the man 
thought it better to annex 
what he could before it was 
discovered. 

He turned towards the 
outhouse ; the boys didn’t 
know what to do. 

44 Let’s bolt for it," 
whispered Mason. The 
others were only too ready 
to follow his advice, and 
they made for the gate in a 
body. Before they reached 
it they heard a yell of disappointment and rage; they 
glanced round as they reached the lane to see the pedlar 
coming after them with huge strides. 

44 Come along! " cried Mason most unnecessarily. They 
ran their hardest, Butcher lending a hand to little Boyd 
who was not so good a runner as the others. Close behind 
them they heard the furious shouts of the enraged pedlar, 
who was gaining on them at every stride. Then, just as his 
heavy hand fell on Butcher’s shoulder, they heard the 
piercing signal of the “Moles" and saw Falconer and Mr. 
Everett on their bicycles a few yards off : they almost ran 
over the panting group. 

The pedlar saw the game was up, and, releasing Butcher, 
sprang over the hedge and disappeared. 

,J Stop him ! " cried Mason, 44 he’s the burglar ! " But 
before Mr. Everett could get over the hedge the man had 


disappeared in the plantation at the other side of the small 
field. To pursue him was hopeless. 

But there was small chance of his ultimate escape. In 
half an hour the police were at work, the telegraph and 
telephone were brought into requisition, and his capture 
was only a question of time. 

Meanwhile, the silver was safely transferred to the police- 
station, to be duly identified by Dr. Yelverton. The 
supposed pedlar’s box, left behind in the outhouse, was 
found to be empty; evidently, it was only used as a blind. 

The boys were, of course, the heroes of the hour. They 
had found it a little awkward to explain what they were 
doing in the garden, but they had had time to consult as to 
how much to tell. 

The existence of the “Moles" 
remained a secret. The members 
owned up to having gone 
into the garden 44 for fun"; 
and this excuse, which would 
not have availed them much 
in ordinary circumstances, 
was accepted on this occasion 
without much difficulty. 

Only one thing troubled 
Mason. The boys had been 
told that if the burglar were 
captured they would have 
to give evidence. Would 
they, then, be obliged to 
divulge their secret ? If so, 
the days of the “Moles" 
were numbered. 

The pedlar was caught 
next day by a young con¬ 
stable, whose ambition to 
receive the reward consoled 
him for a black eye and 
the loss of a tooth. 

44 Just our luck!" said 
Boyd. 44 We’ve got to be witnesses, 
and shan’t be able to go home for 
the holidays." 

44 Why not ? " asked Fox. 44 Who 
told you so ? " 

44 Why, trials last weeks, some¬ 
times ; look at the papers ! " 

But their fears proved ground¬ 
less. They were taken to Melchester (the nearest town 
possessing a court), a couple of days later, in the charge of 
a monitor; and to their relief they were told that they 
would probably be free in a few hours. 

There was no defence, the case was too clear. The prisoner, 
who gave his name as Thatcher, was proved to be without a 
pedlar’s licence ; he could not account for his time on the 
night of the burglary, and there was the crowning confession 
made by him that he had left a 44 parcel ’’ in the outhouse. 

Mason got through his examination successfully, without 
revealing the existence of his pet society. But Boyd was 
not so skilful in avoiding the topic : he was very nervous, 
especially when the magistrate looked over his spectacles 
and asked an unexpected question. 

44 Do I understand that you boys all went to the garden 
in a body ? " he said. 



41 He got hold of Pearce after school and put him 
on his back, intending to lecture him on the respect 
new boys owe to their betters.” (See page 176.) 
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“ No, sir ; we went separately.’* 

“ And met by chance ? ” 

“ No, sir; it was for a meeting ’* 

Mason grew hot; he felt that in another moment Boyd 
would let it out. His fears were realised. 

“ A meeting of what ? ” 

44 Of the ‘ Moles,’ sir.” 

It was all over ; their secret society made public know¬ 
ledge, all his trouble was thrown away ; no longer would 
he be president of anything, he would f£li back into the 
ranks of the ordinary boy. 

The magistrate did not pursue the point : he only said, 
44 A sort of boys’ club, I suppose ? ” and Boyd replied 
4 ‘ Yes, sir.” But Mason knew enough of his schoolfellows 
to be sure that they would not be so easily satisfied as 
the magistrate was ; that brute Richards, the monitor, in 
whose charge they were, and who was sitting in Court, 
would spread the story all over the place. 

The case was over in a couple of hours, and Thatcher 
committed for trial at the next assizes. Asked if he had 


anything to say, his only remark was to the effect that he’d 
like to have five minutes with 44 them boys,” who felt 
relieved that his wish was not likely to be granted. 

44 You little idiot! ” said Mason to Boyd, when they found 
themselves outside. 41 What on earth made you say any¬ 
thing about the 4 Moles * ? *’ 

44 I couldn’t help it, could I ? We had to tell the whole 
truth ; we'd taken our oath.” 

44 It can’t be helped,” said Butcher placidly. 44 What I 
don’t like was the way Thatcher looked at us when he was 
taken away. Do you think he’ll pay us out when he gets 
free ? ’* 

44 We must chance that,” said Mason. 44 At any rate, he 
won’t be able to get at us for a year or two; he’ll have 
forgotten all about us by then.” 

44 I hope he will; I never want to see the beggar again.” 

44 I don’t suppose we ever shall,” replied Mason. But 
once more he failed as a prophet : Thatcher was destined 
to have more influence on his fortunes than he ever 
dreamed of. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. EVERETT SOLVES A PUZZLE. 


was pretty full for the 
next couple of days: the 
exams were ended, the final 
matches were played, and, 
most important of all, the 
reward offered in connection 
with the burglary was dis¬ 
tributed. A half was divided 
amongst the boys, and a 
half went to the constable 
who had effected the capture. 

44 Now, you sweep ! ” said 
Mason triumphantly to Fox, 
44 are you satisfied now 
that the 4 Moles ’ were any good ? ” 

Fox, conscious of a couple of sovereigns in his pocket, 
was not inclined to dispute the point, and acknowledged 
that the “ Moles "had justified their existence. He was still 
more convinced of it when Miss Yelverton invited them all 
to her house to tea, and gave them the run of the fruit 
garden afterwards—of which they took full advantage, 
to the regret of the gardener, and of one or two of the 
“ Moles ” later in the evening. 

The morning of departure arrived; the boys crowded 
the platform. Mr. Everett was there, busy with tickets and 
luggage. Every one thought they were seeing the last of 
him for a couple of months or so ; but, to their surprise, 
at the last moment he jumped into the carriage in which the 
boys were seated. 

44 Only as far as the Junction,” he replied to numerous 
inquirers. 44 Just to see you don’t fall out of the windows.” 

He was in high spirits and put no restraint on the boys* 
larking about. Mason thought he looked peculiarly at 
him once or twice, and felt a trifle uneasy in his presence. 
That matter of marking his Euclid problem MAB was on 
his conscience, and he wished Mr. Everett farther. He was 
still more uncomfortable when the master asked him a 
question or two which, to his guilty conscience, seemed 
like 44 feelers ” ; to cover his confusion and prevent further 
questions, he now pulled out his pocket-book and began to 
note down what he had spent in tips and so on, meaning 
to get it back when he reached home. 

Suddenly he felt Mr. Everett’s hand on his arm. 44 Let 
me look at that pencil,” said the master. 

Mason blushed in spite of himself. What an ass he was ! 
It was the pencil he had picked up off the mantelpiece at 
“ The Laurels ” ! 

44 Surely, that’s mine! ” said Mr. Everett. 44 Yes, no doubt 
of it. How did you get hold of it ? ” 

44 I picked it up, sir. I didn't know it was yours.” 


44 Where did you pick it up ? ’* 

Mason was silent, he didn t mean to give himself away. 

44 Come with me,” said Mr. Everett. The carriage was a 
corridor one, and he led the way to an empty compartment. 

44 Look here, Mason ! ” began Mr. Everett in a friendly 
tone ; 44 we’ve left school behind us, we’re on our holidays 
now, so don’t be afraid I’m going to act the master. Tell me 
where you found my pencil ! ” 

44 Please, sir, I’d sooner not say.” 

44 All right 1 I think I know ; things seem to be 
straightening themselves out which have been puzzling me 
some time. Did you know I’d lost my pocket-book ? ” 

44 Yes, sir ; you said so at Miss Yelverton’s.” 

44 Did you know before that ? ’* 

Mason again was silent. 

‘‘Exactly!” continued Mr. Everett; 44 if you didn’t 
know, you would have no reason for keeping silent, so I 
take it for granted you did know. You picked up my 
pocket-book at the same place you picked up my pencil.” 
He broke into a hearty laugh and clapped Mason on 
the shoulder. 

44 Come now, my boy! own up; that visit to ‘ The Laurels * 
the day you met Thatcher wasn’t your first visit, was 
it ? ” 

Mason's diffidence vanished when he heard Mr. Everett’s 
laugh ; besides, it was only too clear that his escapade was 
discovered. The best thing was to make a clean breast 
of it, which he proceeded to do, making no allusion 
whatever to the 44 Moles ”—a secret which he thought even 
now was best kept from a master. 

44 Then, you were in the house when Miss Yelverton and I 
were there ? ” exclaimed Mr. Everett. 44 How did you 
get in ? ** 

Mason explained, congratulating himself on the fact 
that the holidays had begun. 

44 Where were you hiding ? ” asked Mr. Everett. 44 Ah ! 
the dining-room cupboard 1 ** 

Mason could not deny it. 

44 So that explains the mystery ! Were you alone ? ” 

44 No, sir.” 

44 Who was with you ?—No, I won’t ask you that. But 
you must have been a tight fit. By the by, could you 
hear what we were saying ? ” 

44 Part of it, sir,” Mason confessed. 

44 Ah ! so that was how you discovered that—Miss 
Yelverton and I—well, you know what. I thought you 
must know, when I saw your Euclid paper.” 

44 Please, sir, we never said a word about it to any one. 
You see, we couldn’t help hearing.” 

44 No, I suppose not. Well, there’s no harm done; every 
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one will know it next term. Miss Yelverton and I will 
have a good laugh over this." 

“ Please, sir, may I congratulate you, sir ? ” asked 
Mason timidly. 

“ Many thanks ! my boy, and Miss Yelverton’s as well. 


Hello ! here’s the Junction, I get out here. Good-bye, 
and a jolly holiday to you.” 

He shook hands warmly, and hurried away. Mason 
came to the final conclusion that the master was a jolly 
good sort. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

BUTCHER PUTS HIS FOOT IN IT. 



W HEN Mason found himself back at the College, 
after the summer holidays, he was not so sorry as 
he had expected. He had no brothers or sisters, 
and his father had been irritable and out of sorts; 
his stepmother, though indulgent and kind, was inclined 
to treat him too much as a child. Altogether, Mason felt 
it almost a relief to see the old place again. 


' 

/ 

“Instinctively he 
jammed on the 
brakes and swerved to 
the right, but he could not 

•void the prostrate cycle. Over he went into a bush, which 
broke his fall.” (See page 177.) 


There were changes enough, considering that not two 
months had passed. He found that he had got his move 
to the next form—not an unmixed joy, for he knew that 
Horace would be more difficult than Sallust. But the 
greatest change was the result of Mr. Everett’s marriage. 
He had now taken possession of the much larger house, 
formerly known as Poyser’s—Mr. Poyser having retired. 

Mason found himself 
the occupant of a new 
bedroom, though with 
his old companions. 
The new house boasted 
a large room, in which 
the boys did prepara¬ 
tion in the evening : 
and, in addition, there 
were two monitors’ 
studies. There were 
none in Mr. Everett's 
former house. To be 
a monitor and have a 
room of his own w r as 
the ambition of most 
of the boys, and of 
none more than of 
Mason. But there was 
no chance of such 
happiness for a long 
time yet. 

We must pass 
rapidly over the events 
of the first few weeks. 

The boys had a 
“ whip ” for a wed¬ 
ding-present to Mr. 
Everett, and a half¬ 
holiday was the result, 
not unexpected. Mason 
was a little disap¬ 
pointed that Mrs. 
Everett did not in any 
way distinguish him 
from the other boys ; 
he did not grasp that 
for a master’s wife to 
show favouritism 
would be unwise. The 
boys soon became her 
devoted admirers; they 
guessed that various 
little luxuries they now enjoyed 
might be traced to her initiative. 

The most important event to 
the “ Moles ” was the journey to the 
Assizes to give their evidence in 
the matter of the burglary at Dr. 
Yelverton’s. Thatcher was repre¬ 
sented by a barrister, who gave the 
boys an unhappy time, making 
them feel that they were lucky in 
not finding themselves in the dock for house-breaking. But 
all his eloquence could do nothing for his client, who was 
found guilty and sentenced to three years' penal servitude. 

“ We’re safe from him now,” remarked Mason with 
satisfaction, as they were in the train on their way back. 
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“ Yes,” assented Butcher. 44 We shall have left the 
College before he gets out, I expect. Still, I can’t help 
feeling a bit sorry for him, though I suppose he deserved 
it.” 

A week or so later. Mason discovered Butcher with a 
letter in his hand, and an expression of dismay on his face. 

'* What’s up now ? ” asked Mason. 44 Heard that you 
aren’t heir to the dukedom after all ? ” 

But Butcher was not in the vein for chaff. 41 Here’s a 
go ! ” he said. 44 You know little Pearce, the new boy ? ” 

44 Don’t I ! He’s a cheeky little beast, 1 owe him a 
licking.” 

44 I licked him yesterday. I couldn’t find my dictionary 
anywhere, and then Sims told me he believed Pearce had 
got it, and so the little beggar had. He said he’d found 
it, and didn’t know it was mine.” 

44 But isn’t your name in it ? ” 

44 Yes, but he said he hadn’t noticed it.” 

44 Young skunk ! I hope you tanned him to rights.” 

44 No, I only gave him a smack or two, and then he began 
to cry. And now my pater writes me this ! ” 

He handed the letter to Mason. Mr. Butcher requested 
his son to look out for a new boy called Pearce and to do what 
he could to befriend him. He was the son of a prominent 
K.C. who might be of great service to Mr. Butcher, himself 
a barrister, who was anxious to do what he could to oblige 
him. 

44 It’s a nice mess ! ” assented Mason ; 44 I suppose the 
little nuisance has written home by now telling them what a 
bully you are.” 

I wouldn’t have had it happen for anything,” said 
Butcher. 44 What shall Ido? Go and tell him I’m sorry ? ” 

44 He wouldn’t believe you,” replied Mason. 44 No, I’ve 
got something better than that. I’m going to lick him for 
selling me this morning. I told him not to bounce a cricket 
ball on the flags, and he cheeked me; and when I’d got 
the ball from him, and was taking it in, he called to Phipson, 
the new monitor, that I was stealing his ball. The little 
beggar never told me it was his own; I thought it was 
the Club’s.” 

44 I see ! I s’pose you couldn’t let him off, could you ? ” 

44 Not me ! ” replied Mason, adding mysteriously, “ unless 
somebody interfered.” 

Butcher did not see the point for a moment or two, then 
it suddenly struck him. 

44 You mean me ? ” 

44 Of course ! You come up and accuse me of bullying 
him, and rescue him ; then trot him off and stand him 
some ginger-beer, and he’ll think you a hero.” 


Butcher thought the idea a grand one : he was more than 
ever confirmed in his belief in Mason's cleverness. 

The plan worked out fairly well, though not quite so 
successfully as Mason intended, though that was not his 
fault. He got hold of Pearce after school and put him on 
his back, intending to lecture him on the respect new boys 
owe to their betters, till Butcher came up as arranged. 
Unfortunately, Butcher was detained a few minutes by a 
master, and Pearce didn’t seem inclined to take his lecture 
quietly. 

44 You let me go ! ” he demanded. 

44 No hurry,” replied Mason. 44 I’ve a lot to say to you, 
first.” 

Pearce tried to get up, but Mason’s hand was too heavy. 
Then the youngster let out with his leg, and caught his 
captor on the shin. This was too much for Mason’s 
temper, and he dusted the jacket of his victim more severely 
than he had intended. When, therefore, he heard Butcher’s 
voice at his ear telling him to 44 drop it! ” he had half 
a mind to ignore it. 

Butcher, however, took him by the arm and pulled him 
roughly away. It took Mason all his self-command not 
to retaliate, but he restrained himself. 

44 What’s the matter ? ” he asked. 44 What business 
is it of yours ? ” 

44 I’ll make it my business,” retorted Butcher, plaving 
up to his role of rescuer. 44 You leave him alone; you’re 
always bullying some young’un or other.” 

This was a libel; but Butcher had not time enough to 
choose his words. Mason almost repented of his offer to 
play the part of the supposititious villain, and retorted 
angrily. The supposed quarrel might have ended in a real 
one had not Butcher seen that Pearce had taken the 
opportunity to scramble to his feet and run to a safe 
distance. 

44 Keep it up a minute,” whispered Butcher. 44 You’re 
doing it splendidly.” 

This ended all fear of a serious misunderstanding. Mason 
felt inclined to laugh, but managed to turn his laugh of 
amusement into one of pretended derision. 

44 Who gave you the right to interfere ? ” he sneered. 
44 You aren’t a monitor yet.” 

A few more interchanges of insults, and Mason stalked 
away, leaving Butcher in possession of the field; the 
latter ran after Pearce, who was duly grateful for his 
interference. Butcher felt a bit of a hypocrite, but justified 
himself by reflecting that he was carrying out his father’s 
wishes. He gave some paternal advice to little Pearce, 
and parted from him on the best of terms. 


chapter xx. 


MASON GETS HIS REVENGE. 


k UT the affair was not ended as he 
imagined. Pearce was not a bad 
little chap at bottom, but he was 
a boy of strong passions ; he had 
taken a dislike to Mason, and the 
fact that Butcher had rescued 
him did not lessen his desire to 
uTuTStvi ry.wsw revenge himself on his aggressor. 

7 P rom ised himself that, directly 
h e cou ld do so with safety, he 
* would pay Mason out with in¬ 

terest ; and an opportunity soon offered itself. 

On the afternoon of the next day, Mason had arranged 
to cycle to Parham Downs, where the Territorials had a 
camp ; but just as he was about to start he found his 
back tyre empty. He pumped it up, but it would not hold 
tight; evidently it was punctured. Falconer and the 
others started without him, and he was engaged in trying 
to locate the puncture in no very amiable frame of mind, 
when Boyd entered the shed. 



44 Got a puncture ? ” was Boyd’s unnecessary question. 

44 Yes; do you think I’m doing this for fun ? 'Twas- 
tight as a drum this morning. Some one’s been fooling 
with it.” 

44 Then I know who it is,” said Boyd. As a 44 Mole ” he 
felt it his duty to tell Mason what he suspected. 44 I 
saw young Pearce sneaking round by your machine just 
after dinner; he cut away directly he saw me.” 

44 The young sweep b You didn’t see him do it, did 
you ? ” 

44 No, but I thought it was funny, as his cycle was in 
the other shed.” 

44 He’s done it, there’s not the ghost of a doubt; he 
owes me one for licking him yesterday. However, I’ll 
make him repent it. Which way’s he gone ? ” 

44 Up to the Downs, I think.” 

44 I’ll catch him up; he can’t ride up the hill, I know, and 
I can. I’ll make him wish he’d never been bom ! ” 

The puncture was located and mended rapidly with both 
boys working at it. Mason scorched through the grounds 
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Almost a Tragedy: A Christmas Episode. 


and along the road; he had no 
thought for the camp, his one object 
was to catch Pearce. 

The road was fairly clear and he 
rode on at his best pace, taking 
corners at a rate that he would 
not have attempted in a cooler 
mood. At last he came to the 
long hill which led them to the 
Downs. Few boys cared to ride more 
than half-way up, but Mason’s blood 
was up, and he meant to ride to the 
top. Beyond it was a sharp descent 
before the camp was reached. 

As he toiled on, he caught sight 
of several boys in the distance walk¬ 
ing their machines. One boy was 
at some distance in the rear; he 
believed it was Pearce. The others 
soon disappeared over the crest of the 
ridge ; Mason feared lest Pearce 
would do the same before he could 
catch him up. He could see now 
that the solitary figure was the boy 
he was chasing. 

He was within fifty yards of the 
top when Pearce reached it and pre¬ 
pared to mount. But he happened 
to look round before getting into the 
saddle and saw Mason panting up 
the slope. 

Pearce gave a gasp of dismay. 

He did not stop to consider that 
his pursuer was probably ignorant of 
the fact that he had punctured his 
cycle; his sense of guilt made him 
jump to the conclusion that his mis¬ 
deed had been discovered. When he 
heard Mason’s gasping cry of 4 ‘ Stop! ” 
he was sure of it ; he jumped 
on his machine and pedalled for 
his life. He knew that Butcher had 
hired a cycle and was now at the 
camp ; his only hope was to reach 
him, and claim his protection before 
his enemy could catch him up. 

He was a timid rider, but he for¬ 
got his fears as he fl2d. He glanced 
back to see that Mason had sur¬ 
mounted the ridge and was dashing 
down the slope recklessly. A minute 
later he again looked round to see 
his enemy not ten yards behind him. 

What happened next he did not 
know; he had a vague recollection 
afterwards of flying through the air, the rest was a blank. 

Mason saw his victim flying over the handle-bars, and 
knew that he himself was in for an accident. Instinctively 
he jammed on the brakes and swerved to the right, but he 
could not avoid the prostrate cycle. Over he went into 
a bush which broke his fall; but he did not come off 
scatheless, his hand was bleeding and his neck torn by 
a twig. 

He picked himself up and ran to Pearce, who was lying 
unconscious in the road. For one horrible moment he 
thought he was dead ; then he saw he was breathing. 

Mason took off his jacket and put it under the other's 
head, loosened his collar, and fanned him with his cap. In 
a few moments Pearce opened his eyes. 

44 Are you hurt ? ” asked Mason anxiously, 

44 Yes, I think so,” was the feeble reply. 

44 Whereabouts ? ” 

44 My head I think, and here.” He moved his hand 
towards his left shoulder. 44 No, don’t touch it,” he added 
as Mason was about to examine it. 44 I think something’s 
broken.” 

Mason looked round to see if any one was in sight; there 


was no one nearer than the camp some quarter of a mile 
away. 

44 Do you think that you could walk if I helped you ? ” 
he asked. 

44 Not yet; I’d sooner lie still a bit.” 

44 Then I’ll go to the camp and get some help,” said 
Mason. 44 You keep still; I shan’t be ten minutes.” 

44 All right. But you’re bleeding ? ” 

44 That’s only a scratch,” replied Mason, who had not 
felt his wounds till now. He pulled a big thorn out of 
his wrist and let the rest go unheeded for the present. To 
his relief, he found that his cycle was practically undamaged : 
in three minutes he was at the camp; within the promised 
ten he was back at Pearce’s side with a doctor, who was 
an officer of the ambulance corps. 

44 Nothing serious,” was the verdict; 44 a nasty bruise 
on the head and a broken collar-bone. Just run to the 
camp with this note and we’ll soon make him comfortable! 
—No, you stay here, this young spark shall go.” 

The young spark was Butcher, who, with several other 
boys, had hurried up on hearing that there had been an 
accident. 
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" You’ve had a spill, too,” said the doctor, looking at 
Mason. Mason heard no more ; the recent shock and the 
tremendous exertion he had been undergoing were too 
much for him, and he fainted. Only for a moment, though ; 
the doctor put a flask to his lips and he opened his eyes, 
surprised to find himself on the ground. 

” All right ? ” asked the doctor. “ You’ve been over¬ 
doing it a bit, I fancy ; I don’t know why you were in 
such a hurry to see us : we’re no great sight. How did it 
happen ? ” 

But it was Pearce who answered. ” I caught my wheel 
in a rut, sir, and fell over.” 

Mason said nothing : he felt very tired—too tired to 
explain ; but not too tired to feel that Pearce was a brick 
not to say anything about being chased. 

Butcher was soon back with a roll of lint and other 
articles, and Pearce was put into condition for travelling. 
It was not intended, however, that he should go on his 
cycle, which was badly buckled, nor yet on his feet, for, 
to the intense interest of the boys who had now assembled, 
four volunteers appeared with a stretcher. 

" Don’t think you’re nearly killed because we’re going 
to give you a ride in a stretcher,” said the doctor to Pearce 
when he had lifted him carefully in. “ You could walk 
right enough, but I like to give my men practice. Now, 
off you go ! and I’ll look after this other young fellow.” 

Mason did not require much looking after; the doctor 
bathed and bandaged his scratches, and he was soon in a 
condition to return home—riding at a very different pace 


from that at which he had come out. Butcher rode with 
him, curious to know details of the accident, but Mason 
was reticent. 

They passed the ambulance party before they reached the 
bottom of the hill ; already some of the boys, eager to 
assist, had taken the place of two of the men, who had 
already had a hard day and were not sorry to be relieved. 
Directly they reached the College, Butcher and Mason 
reported what had occurred, and a bed in the infirmary 
was ready for Pearce before his arrival. 

Mason lay awake longer than usual that night, tired 
though he was. He was puzzled. If ever he had been 
furious in his life it was when he knew that Pearce had 
punctured his tyre ; he would have half killed him if he 
had got hold of him. Yet, somehow, he didn’t feel a bit 
angry with him now' : in fact, he was awfully sorry for him. 
All his fury seemed to have evaporated at the moment he 
saw Pearce lying unconscious in the road. What an awful 
moment that w-as 1 Suppose he had been dead ? Whose 
fault would it have been ? Mason shuddered at the thought 
of how near he had been to causing a schoolfellow’s death. 

And what was the cause of it all ? Petty annoyance 
because Pearce had ” sold ” him about his cricket-ball. 
He felt ashamed. And Pearce had held his tongue about 
the real cause of the accident : he must have some good 
points. Before he went to sleep Mason resolved that he 
would behave decently to the youngster in future, and 
try not to be so ready to take offence at assaults to his 
dignity. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MASON BUYS A DOG. 


W E must not linger over the rest of the term, which 
was an uneventful one on the whole. The 
“ Moles” as a society had ceased to exist ; it 
had lost its great attraction, its secrecy, w'hen 
Boyd gave it away before the magis¬ 
trates. Then at the trial its history 
was dragged to light by the prisoner’s 
counsel, so that the members felt that 
to continue its existence 
w r ould be a farce. Still, 
it had done its work, and 
given them no end of fun, 
and the secret signal was 
still useful occasionally. 

Meanwhile, Butcher and 
Mason had become closer 
chums than ever; they 
had taken little Pearce 
under their w'ing, and 
were gradually training 
him to be a decent sort. 

Mason began to feel a sort 
of paternal responsibility, 
w'hich did both protege 
and mentor good. 

In due course Christmas 
came and went; then 
Easter followed with sur¬ 
prising quickness, and the 
summer term came round 
once more. 

It is wonderful what a 
change a year can effect 
in a boy. Mason himself 
was surprised at it. When 
he reflected on the sort of 
young idiot that he was 
only a year ago (he did not 
spare himself), he was sur¬ 
prised that he should have 
developed into a sensible, 


rather clever chap in so short a time. What nonsense 
all that secret society business was ! As if they had any¬ 
thing to be secret about ! Still, thinking it over, the 
“ Moles ” had some good times together. 

He was now nearly six¬ 
teen ; in the eleven (near 
the tail), and higher up in 
the football team. It 
amused him to remember 
how he used to think 
Caesar difficult, and the 
first book of Euclid a mass 
of useless rubbish. To tell 
the truth, Master Mason 
w r as becoming rather con¬ 
ceited : he felt he was as 
good as anybody else, and 
probably more clever. 
Then something happened 
which led him to doubt 
whether, after all, other 
people might not be al¬ 
most as clever as he. 

Cresar was the trouble— 
not the author, but a dog. 
Mason happened to be in 
funds owing to a recent 
visit from a distant relative. 
He and Butcher were in the 
town one afternoon when 
they passed the shop of 
Mr. Vince, the veterinary, 
whose chief business, however, 
w f as in disposing of animals 
rather than curing them. He 
had no very high repute in the 
town, but of that the boys were unaware. 

In a basket just inside the door w r as 
a most fascinating spaniel pup, about 
six w f eeks old. Mason could not 
resist patting it. 
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44 Ah, sir! ” suddenly said Mr. Vince ; “ I see you know 
a good dog when you see one.” 

“ What’s its name ? ” asked Mason, not disclaiming 
the compliment. 

44 ‘ Caesar,’ sir ; ’tisn’t often I’ve got a pup on my hands, 
—pedigree dog, too, dirt cheap.” 

” I wish it was mine,” said Butcher, caressing the soft head. 

44 Put up a sovereign and it’s yours,” said Mr. Vince. 

Butcher laughed. ” I haven’t got half a sov. in the 
world.” he said. 

“ Then you, sir,” pursued Mr. Vince, turning to Mason; 
44 it’s a bargain.” 

But Mason would not go farther than to say he’d think 
it over and let him know. Then he drew Butcher away. 

” It was a jolly little beast,” said Butcher, “ but Mr. 
Vince must have known we shouldn’t buy a dog.” 

” There’s no rule against it,” replied Mason. 

Butcher was surprised. 44 There’s no rule against our 
keeping horses,” he said sarcastically. 

” I’ve got a jolly good mind to buy the pup,” said 
Mason. “ My mother was saying last holidays that she’d 
like to have a pet: I might take it home and make her 
a present of it.” 

“ But how are you going to keep it till then ? ” 

” Oh, Vince would do that for a trifle; and I could cycle 
down and see it every day, and take it out for walks. 
’Twould be jolly to have a dog to go about with.” 

Butcher could not deny that; he would have liked to 
possess a dog himself. He pointed out, however, that a 
sovereign was a lot of money. 

“ You don’t think I’m going to give him a sovereign, do 
you ? He was only trying it on; bet you, I’ll get it for half.” 

Butcher had reason again to admire Mason’s cleverness 
when the bargain was struck. Mr. Vince under protest 
accepted ten shillings, and agreed to keep it till the holidays 
for ninepence a week : a sum which seemed reasonable 
enough. Mason was delighted with his bargain, and 
bought a collar at once. 

For a week he was at Mr. Vince’s every day, generally 
bringing something for Caesar in his pocket. He took the dog 
out with him, but only on a lead, as the animal hadn't the 
remotest notion of following him. Then Caesar got the 
distemper, and Mason got the bill for it. It was three 
weeks before he was well enough to be taken out again. 

It was unfortunate that a spell of bad weather, a bad 
cold, and a series of matches, should have kept Mason from 
visiting his pet for nearly a fortnight after that; and when 
he did get down to town again he was a little disappointed in 
Cafsar, whose welcome was not enthusiastic. However, he was 
ready enough for a walk, and as he was no longer the pup 
that he used to be, his master took him out without a lead. 

That walk was a nightmare. Caesar did not pay the 
slightest attention to the calls and whistles of his owner, 
but wandered wherever his fancy led him. Mason blushed 
at his loss of dignity in being made a fool of, and at last 
made no further effort, but followed Caesar as if he meant to 
go the road the dog chose. Within ten minutes Caesar 
had had two fights, in one of which he had the worst of it 
and retreated howling : but three minutes after, he had 
forgotten all about his injuries and was chasing a cat up an 
alley. Mason felt inclined to abandon him to his own 
resources and go home. If only he could have caught the 
beast, he would have carried him till he had left the town 
behind him; but Caesar would never come near enough 
to be caught. 

At last he seemed to tire of the delights of the streets 
and set off for the open country. Mason tried to wheedle 
him in vain; he had forgotten to bring out a biscuit, and 
his dulcet or commanding tones were equally ineffective. 
He suffered agonies when Caesar gambolled barking amongst 
the legs of a horse drawing a cart; he had to apologise 
profusely when the irrepressible animal jumped up against 
an old lady and tried to lick her hand ; but the climax came 
when Caesar squeezed himself through a small hole in the 
paling and disappeared into Lord Fenchurch's park. 

Mason pulled himself up till he could see over the paling. 


but there was no sign of Caesar. He dropped back into the 
road and whistled his loudest, more to relieve his conscience 
than with the hope of attracting the truant. 

He did not notice that he had a companion till he heard 
a voice behind him. 

41 Lost yer dawg, mister ? ” 

The speaker was a travelling tinker, but not disreputable 
looking. Mason acknowledged that his dog was missing. 

41 No good yer whistling if he’s after a rabbit: you’ll 
let the keeper know something’s up, and he’ll get a charge 
of shot in him.” 

44 What am I to do, then ? ” asked Mason in distress. 

44 Keep quiet, and he’ll find his way back, you bet, when 
he’s had his run.” 

Mason doubted it, but there seemed nothing else to do. 
The man’s advice seemed good, however, for before many 
minutes passed Caesar appeared at the hole in the paling 
and scrambled through, bringing with him a young rabbit. 
Mason was horrified. 

The tinker seized Caesar by the scruff of the neck and 
pulled the rabbit from his mouth. It was quite dead. 

44 Nice sort of doing this is ! ” he remarked casually, 
dropping the rabbit into a capacious pocket. Mason was re¬ 
lieved to see it disappear. 44 You’ll be getting into trouble 
one of these days if you don’t keep him better in hand.” 

44 He won’t obey me,” explained Mason in distress. 
* 4 I don’t know what to do with him.” 

44 I should advise your getting rid of him, then,” 
suggested the tinker, 44 or you’ll find yourself up afore 
the beak some fine day.” 

44 I wish I could get rid of him,” was the heartfelt reply. 
44 He’s more plague than he's worth.” 1 

44 He ain’t much of a dawg and that’s the fact,” said the 
man. 44 I guess you’ve been had over him. But I tell 
you what I’ll do, mister—just to oblige you, I’ll take him 
off your hands, if you like.” 

The offer was a tempting one; it flashed through Mason’s 
mind that he would be saving ninepence a week, the 
payment of which was an ever-recurring nuisance ; 
moreover, the idea of his stepmother’s welcoming such an 
untrained whelp was preposterous. 

44 But I gave ten shillings for him,” he remarked, unwilling 
to lose his money altogether. 

44 Then you was swindled,” retorted the man. 44 But I’m 
an easy-going chap, I am; and if you’ll throw in the collar 
I'll give you a bob. That’s my offer, take it or leave it.” 

Mason took it. The tinker paid his shilling, tucked 
Caesar under his arm, and departed over a stile. Mason 
felt relieved. 

It struck him on the way home that he ought to inform 
Mr. Vince, and explaiif that he would no longer require him 
to keep Caisar for him. To his surprise Mr. Vince showed 
himself highly indignant. 

44 Sold that dog 1 ” he cried. 44 But how about me ? 
Didn’t you make a bargain with me to keep him till the 
holidays ? ” 

44 Yes, but I find it isn’t the sort of dog I wanted,” 
explained Mason. 44 I wanted one which would do for a 
pet for my mother.” 

44 Then, why didn’t you say so, and I could have let 
you have a pug pup, the very thing. And if you’d got 
tired of Caesar, why didn’t you tell me so straight, and we’d 
have come to some arrangement? How much did you 
sell him for ? ” 

44 A shilling,” replied Mason. 

44 A shilling l Why, I’d have given you ten shillings for 
him myself, now he’s got over the distemper. Well, you are 
a young chump! ” 

44 Here! you’ve no right to say that,” retorted Mason, 
on his dignity. 44 It was my dog, and if I choose to sell it 
what business is it of yours ? ” 

44 It’s my business that I’m going to charge you for his 
keep, dog or no dog, till the holidays,” replied Mr. Vince. 

Mason made an angry retort, and the dispute might have 
continued indefinitely except for an unexpected interruption. 
Caesar himself slunk into the shop, muddy and dishevelled. 


(To be continued.) 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


GOLD WEATHER COMFORT. 

O ensure health-giving and enjoyable cycling during 
winter, the most important provisions are woollen 
underclothing for the cyclist, and an ample 
system of mudguards for his mount; to which 
may perhaps be added the extra item of tyres of fairly 
large size, so that the rider may escape unnecessary vibra¬ 
tion when the roads are frozen hard. Quite moderate 
speed in riding is an excellent winter rule; for when pedalling 
at a reasonable rate the cold air is less forcibly inhaled and 
exhaled by the lungs than when the cyclist is putting him¬ 
self to violent exertion. And slower and more gentle respira¬ 
tion means that the air is to a certain degree beneficially 
warmed as we breathe it, and to that extent the lungs 
are protected from chill. 

A goodly proportion of cyclists, and plenty of young 
and very active ones at that, suffer more or less from cold 
hands and feet when riding in “nippy” weather. The 
other day I chanced to glance through the 
excellent shilling book, “ Cycling for Health, 
and Points for Cyclists,” written by Mr. Frank 
Bowden, F.R.G.S., and will proceed to quote 
an instalment of practical advice that is there 
given upon the subject of cold-weather cycling. 

“ Keeping the extremities warm is one of the 
difficulties of winter riding,” the author says. 

“ Though no amount of extra clothing will 
altogether obviate this, it is possible to mitigate 
the unpleasantness to a very great extent by 
some little rational protection to the parts 
affected. A pair of thick closely knitted woollen 
gloves, preferably without fingers, with long 
wrists capable of being drawn over the shirt 
wrists, are the best protection f6r the hands. They should 
be put on indoors before the hands get cold, when they 
will be found more snug and comfortable than anything 
made of leather. For the feet the ordinary cycling 
shoe is quite unsuitable for cold weather. Something 
much stouter—especially in the sole—and very close 
fitting should be adopted, with a pair of cloth gaiters to 
protect the ankles—a vulnerable point, by the way, in 
connection with cold feet. To keep warm on a very cold 
day it is important to be thoroughly warm before starting.” 

Some hints are also given that certain sufferers from 
cold will do well to take note of, even if they fall short of 
adopting the counsel in its entirety. 

CYCLING AS A CURE. 

Mr. Bowden, who is very well known in the cycle trade, 
can claim to be an authority upon the hygiene of cycling 
—as witness his life story told in brief. At 22 years of 
age the offer of a big salary induced him to compete, 
successfully, against over a hundred others for an appoint¬ 
ment at Hong-Kong. There he stuck to work long enough 


to amass a fortune ; but the debilitating climate nearly 
killed him, and he returned to England a physical wreck. 

After trying every other remedy, he experimented with 
the pleasant prescription of cycle-riding, and was speedily 
so fully restored to health that, yearning to be at work 
again, he formed the important Raleigh Cycle Company 
now owned by himself and his son jointly. Normally 
employing more than 1,700 people, the company produces 
annually 60,000 bicycles, and 100,000 speed gears and 
other parts. “ Cycling has banished my pains and lightened 
my mind, and made me, physically and mentally, double 
the individual I was,” is Mr. Bowden’s enthusiastic testi¬ 
monial to the pastime and exercise. 

AFTER A MUDDY RIDE. 

Having returned from a muddy ride, the best time to 
clean the machine is directly you have it inside the house. 
True, such procedure may entail a task that is at the moment 
somewhat uncongenial, but it is then that the 
mud and grit are most easily removed. Besides 
that, liquid mud that is no longer being whirled 
away from the hubs by the rotation of the 
wheels runs down the spokes of the machine 
at rest, and finds its way into the bearings. 
Pending a proper cleaning, though, a piece of 
rag twisted around the hub inside each fork 
end will serve to exclude wet and dirt. 

THE PARTS OF A GAS LAMP. 

I have several times heard cyclists make the 
remark that they would adopt acetylene lamps 
instead of oil ones if it were not for the fact that 
gas lamps are so complicated. Certainly a gas 
lamp is not quite so simple in its construction as is an oil 
lamp, but, for all that, there is nothing really intricate 
about it. For the benefit of possible converts to the use 
of gas as an illuminant when cycling, I am here giving 
a diagram clearly showing the different parts of one 
particular make of acetylene lamp, that may be taken as 
being typical of most others of the kind. 

In the diagram, A is the water-plug closing the orifice 
through which you fill the water-body or reservoir. B is 
the screw regulator, by turning which you regulate the ffow 
of water dripping on to the carbide, and in that way control 
the generation of acetylene gas, and so determine the size of 
the flame. C is the carbide container, in which you place 
the charge of calcium carbide in small pieces as manufactured. 
D is the container cage that forms the lower part of the 
lamp. E is the screw-in burner-cleaner that is fitted 
immediately underneath the burner. Not all acetylene 
lamps are provided with such a chamber for this little 
accessory ; it is an extremely useful feature, for if no place 
is so provided for it you must carry the cleaner separately, 
or else chance a choked burner. F is the water-body to be 
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filled up before starting for your ride. G is the central 
tube that conducts the water from the reservoir on to the 
carbide in the container. H is the glass cover that goes 
over the polished reflector, and in that way protects the 
reflector from becoming dimmed by the direct action of the 
waste gas from the burner. J is the holding-rim fastening 
all together. And K is the reflector itself. Within the 
carbide container there is a flat cover with spring coiled 
around the central tube, and this acts as a compressor of 
the carbide in the container. 

The lamp that is illustrated is the “ kora,” manufac¬ 
tured by Messrs Joseph Lucas, Ltd., of Birmingham. The 
letters of that name are the initials of the words “ King of 
the Road Acetylene,” and ever since the earliest times of 
cycling as a popular pastime in England, the “ King of the 
Road,” in some form or other, has been one of the finest 
lamps obtainable. In the days of the old high bicycle, a 
swinging lamp was hung from the axle of the big front wheel 
in order that the lamp’s feeble rays should be able to reach 
the ground. Placed in that position by passing them 
between the spokes of the wheel, such lamps were neces¬ 
sarily small and mostly miserably inefficient affairs, 
till Messrs. Lucas had the idea of providing for the pur¬ 
pose a big lamp split in half vertically and hinged at 
the top. That was the original ” King of the Road ” 
oil lamp which took the cycling world by storm. 

HOW MANY WOULD YOU GUESS? 

A very interesting query reaches me 
from a correspondent, who requests : 

Can you please say how many separate 
parts there are in a fully equipped road¬ 
ster bicycle ? I will go into the matter 
with one or other of the most famous 
cycle-making firms and will include the 
information in my next month’s notes. 

THE VOLTALITE. 

It would seem to be a fact that not a 
few cyclists still regard electric lamps as 
being somewhat of a novelty. Yet the 
‘' Voltalite ” (made by Messrs. Ward and 
Goldstone of Salford, Manchester), which 
is probably the best known of these lamps, 
has been in completely successful existence for more than 
fourteen years. This lamp is entirely self-generating, a 
rubber pulley engaging at will with the rim of the cycle, 
and by its revolutions producing a brilliant light in an 
8-volt metal filament bulb. Even at a slow walking speed 
of about three miles an hour the light is produced . the 
lamp can be taken off the machine with the same ease as 
any other cycle lamp, and it does not require re-charging. 
The “Voltalite” costs 18s. 6 d.; an electric red rear light 
can be added for 6s., and a stronger pattern of the lamp 
with ball bearings is made for motor cycles. In a high 
wind an electric lamp scores every time over any other 
pattern of light-giver whatever. 

MORE SOLDIERS A WHEEL. 

Amongst other notable features of the Great War has 
been that of the enormous demand for bicycles for military 
purposes—a pressing requirement that has been evinced 
by each of the armies engaged. In England, France, anti 
Eielgium, as also in Germany, the majority of individuals 
of soldiering age are able to ride bicycles. In Russia, 
however, that seems hardly to have been the case in all 
parts, numbers of the peasants there not being able to 
ride. But when mobilised for war and made aware of 
the situation, whole batches of the hitherto uninitiated at 
once took pains in their few spare moments to master 
the wheeling art. The enemy was able to cycle ; a cyclist 
can get out of a tight comer more readily than a man 
on foot; there was also the alluring prospect of maybe 
commandeering a cycle in the land of the foe. So the 
brave and brawny fighting sons of the Little Father set 
vigorously to work in barrack yard, encampment, and 
training-ground, and many of their non-cyclists were 


proficient riders before the great masses of Muscovite troops 
started their victorious westward advance. 


••CYCLE FOR SALE.” 

Now is the time that many cyclists are flunking of 
selling their last year’s machines. They should bear in 
mind that it is always profitable to make the bicycle look 
as presentable as possible: to adjust the wheels, head, and 
chain, swill out the bearings with paraffin, touch up the 
enamel, and revive the plating. We do not want in any 
way to impose on the customer, but we do want to get as 
much cash as possible towards the price of the new* machine. 
Therefore, you should furbish up your good old steed as 
completely as you can manage. 

It is also often a recommendation to a buyer when you 
are able to state that you are selling because you are pur¬ 
chasing another cycle of the same make. And do not forget 
that in proof of the age of the machine, you may very 
likely be invited to produce the receipt for payment for it. 


THE SMALLEST BICYCLES. 

A small boy becoming a cyclist should, of course, be 
mounted upon a boy’s bicycle : a full-sized machine being too 
large for him, and so liable to cause him inconvenience and 
even physical injury in the riding of it. Many so-called 
boys’ bicycles, though, are made with small wheels, but with 
tubing, lugs, and framework generally, of the same thickness 
and weight as is used for men’s bicycles, the result being 
that the machines are very heavy and cumbrous for their 
size. By means of their “ O.K.” juvenile cycles, Messrs. 
Humphries and Dawes, Ltd., of Birmingham, the enter¬ 
prising cycle and motor-cycle manufacturers, cater specially 
for youngsters of from five to fourteen years of age. These 
machines are real miniatures of adult models, expressly 
built from small fittings, and with every part of proper 
“ juvenile ” size. Even the hubs are tiny reproductions 
of the full-grown article ; the rolled steel mudguards are of 
lighter section than usual. One of these machines built 
with 17-inch wheels will have 3-inch pedals and 41-inch 
cranks. The price of the “ O.K.” juvenile bike is ^4. 

And in case you may be interested in the subject of a 
bicycle for a young gentleman who is not yet even a small 
boy, but is still only a really little one, I may mention 
that the same firm, for £3 12s. 6 d. with 
special tyres, make a “ Baby Juvenile ” 
bicycle having a 12-inch frame and 
14-inch wheels, which very likely is the 
most diminutive stock machine that is 
marketed. Stage trick-riding cyclists 
sometimes use still smaller cycles than 
that: some with 6-inch wheels, and the 
entire machine of a size that would enable 
it to be stowed away in the capacious 
pocket of, say, a motoring overcoat; but 
such cycles as that are often rather expen¬ 
sively built to special order. And they 
are out-and-out freaks. 

LIGHT-UP HANDLES. 

From inquiry, I find that there is a very 
large sale for the “ Light-up ” pattern 
handle-grips that are made by Dover, Ltd., of North¬ 
ampton—and no wonder, for these ingenious appliances 
provide a perpetual lighting-up table. The figures are im¬ 
pressed upon, not printed on, the grips and there they 
are, always ready for reference. Greenwich time is 
given, and so. of course, the necessary allowances must 
be made, and, according to the season of the year, 
when the cyclist is in places more or less distant from 
London, as, for example, in January: in Birmingham, 
add 2 minutes ; Bristol, 10 minutes ; Manchester, deduct 
2 minutes ; Carlisle, 7 minutes ; Glasgow and York, 
9 minutes ; Newcastle, 13 minutes. The handles are 
complete with self-adhesive compound, and can thus be 
attached by damping the inside of the grip with a brush. 
Do not saturate it—simply moisten the adhesive. They 
are made for J and 1 inch bars, and cost a shilling a pair. 



LIGHT-UP PATTERN 
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The Mystery at 
Stockwell Lea. 

A Christmas Story. 

By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of " Quinton's Aquamarine," etc. 
{Continued from page 120.) 


ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 

T HEY looked through the wide-open door into the 
hall. The rosy light was explained. It came 
through the ruby glass of a lamp which hung there 
and was now decked with mistletoe. The red 
rays had fallen athwart the portrait. There was nothing 
supernatural, therefore, about the lifelike glow which 
had startled them. 

They smiled at each other. Subdued by the distance, 
the gladsome pealing of the church bells at the top of the 
valley fell upon their ears, recalling them to the fact that it 
was Christmas Day. 

“ A merry Christmas, dad ! ” said Jonty. 

“ A merry Christmas, dad ! ” echoed David. 

“ Our first at Stockwell Lea,” responded Mr. Erie, “ and 
may it be a very happy one to you, my boys,” and, stooping, 
he kissed them, adding : ” and to all of us. We have invited 
MissTreherbert and her sister to dinner, to make it a happy 
one for them, if we can ; and, for their sakes, and the 
servants', we shall have dinner earlier than usual. The 
bells are ringing. We must not forget to Whom we owe the 
Christmas, and we must pay our tribute first to Him, 
gladly, in His own house where the bells are. And now for 
sleep, and strength renewed to keep the day worthily. 
Good night ! and pleasant dreams, or perhaps I should say 
no dreams at all.” 


in the afternoon. The boys, when opportunity offered, 
slipped out of the dining-room—leaving their elders to a 
somnolent quietness beside the glowing hearth—and betook 
themselves to the library. 

The portrait, pinned to the drawing-board, still rested on 
the bureau, with the strip of parchment, pushed back to 
make room for it, in exactly the same position as when the 
clock had struck twelve. No one had touched them. The 
servants, busy with the Christmas preparations, had not 
been into the library. Instead of using the bureau during 
their residence at Stockwell Lea, Mr. Erie had preferred his 
own roller-top desk, brought from their previous home and 
installed in the favourite sitting-room of the south gable. 

The lid of the bureau was unlocked. David pulled out 
the stays, opened the lid, and disclosed a set of recesses— 
popularly known as pigeon-holes—in the centre of the back 
part, flanked by two tiers of tiny drawers. Recesses and 
drawers were all empty. Under the pigeon-holes, and along 
their whole length, was another receptacle so shallow that 
even David’s slim hand could not reach its farther end. He 
attempted to explore it, with the result that his hand 
jammed, held fast as in a trap. He could not withdraw it. 

“ Serves you jolly well right! ” said Jonty unsympatheti¬ 
cally. ” You shouldn’t meddle.” 

” I wasn’t meddling,” retorted David, working his wrist 
violently in the effort to release it. Something cracked. 

” Hold hard ! You’ll break it.” 

“ What ? My wrist ? ” 

” Was it your wrist that cracked ? ” 

” Yes ! ” 


“ Good morning, dad ! ” said both together ; and David 
added, as a merry gleam shone in both their eyes, “It is 
morning.” 

Mrs. Erie was not asleep ; she was listening for the boys. 
They were passing her door on tip-toe so as not to awaken 
her, and were surprised when she appeared to give them 
a Christmas greeting, and to send them forward to their 
bedroom with her warm kisses upon their lips. They did 
not fall asleep at once. But, when sleep did come, falling 
upon them softly, during a pause in their talk, it was 
dreamless. 

Not so Mr. Erie’s. He lay awake thinking about the 
opening door, spinning theories about it, and rejecting one 
after another, until, at last, he spun one that satisfied him. 
Then he slept, and the final theory was spun over again, 
fantastically, in a dream ; and he awoke to the shouting of 
the boys, who were up already and rejoicing over their 
Christmas gifts. 

The valley was powdered with snow, not deep enough to 
make walking unpleasant, and frosted to a crisp and spark¬ 
ling dryness that whispered musically beneath their feet. 
In the old church that overlooked the valley, they joined the 
country people in the singing of quaint Christmas carols, 
and gave thanks reverently for God’s unspeakable gift; and 
then returned to Stockwell Lea for the domestic festivities 
sanctified beforehand by the worship of their hearts. 

The Misses Treherbert accompanied them. They, also, 
had attended the service. To return with the Erles, and 
remain at Stockwell Lea, would save them a quite un¬ 
necessary journey to Helm Cross and back, and arrange¬ 
ments had been made accordingly. Dinner was served early 


“ I thought it was the wood-work.” 

“ The wood-work is sound enough.” Desperately, unable 
to draw his hand out, David pushed it farther in. The tip 
of his long finger came into contact with some brittle 
material protruding through the joint at the far end. He 
felt the sharpness of it. pressed it down, and let it go ; he 
exclaimed, excitedly, “ Parchment ! ” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! ” said Jonty contemptuously. 

“ Listen ! ” and he fingered it again. “ There ! Didn’t 
you hear it ? ” 

“ It isn’t your wrist this time ? ” asked Jonty in a 
doubtful tone. 

" My wrist!—No 1 ” It was David’s turn to be contemp¬ 
tuous. “ My wrist cracked. This crackles.” 

“ Then pull your hand out,” advised Jonty. 

*' Easier said than done. ’' But he redoubled his exertions 
and cried, “ O—o—o—h ! ” It yielded unexpectedly, 
and jumped out, with damage to his knuckles. 

“ You’ve left the parchment in.” 

“ I can soon get at that,” and David put the lid back, 
pushed in the stays, and opened the top long drawer of 
the four, which, with the lidded desk, composed the bureau. 
The drawer was empty. He drew it quite out, placed 
it on the floor, thrust his arm into the aperture, and searched 
the back of the bureau right and left with his prehensile 
fingers. They touched nothing except the bare wood. He 
looked in, and, deceived by the shadows, felt again, with 
the same barren result. “ It’s gone ! ’’said he, withdrawing 
his arm, and staring blankly at his brother. 

“Let me try!” Jonty pulled out the second drawer, 
and the third, and the fourth, and piled them on the first. 
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They were all empty. But, behind the fourth, they sighted 
the parchment. It had slipped down behind the drawers 
and lay at the bottom. A moment more and they had it. 

“ We’ll put the drawers back,” said Jonty, and pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith to do so. 

David scarcely heard him. He was poring over the 
parchment with dilated eyes. 

“ Well, is there anything in it ? ” asked Jonty, sending 
in the top drawer with a loud bang. The others had been 
obstreperous. 

44 Gracious ! ” exclaimed David. 44 How you startled 
me ! ” 

“Poor likkle lamb!” and Jonty, with exaggerated 
commiseration, began to stroke his brother’s hair the 
wrong way. 44 Did ’urns make him jump ! ” 

** You—you—you-,” but David, shaking off the offend¬ 

ing hand, could not find a sufficiently 
characteristic word to express his resent¬ 
ment ; then, in a sudden change of tone. 

44 Look here ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Jonty, immediately 
sobered. 

" Writing,” said David. ** Can you 
make it out ? See ! ” and he traced the 
faint letters as they both read 
slowly :— 

“ yc sprvngefc 

bemc, usct> for yc cunn^nge 
s^gnallinge of yc sglcnUg 
opening bore, in yc secret 
eba^mber of yc fagtbfulle 
tfatber Dincent, be bc- 
posgteb two fa^re ebesstes, 
wb: wgtb quwbatt mape be 
founb tbegrefn, bee for yc 
goobc of yc Crebcrberts, 
sboulb yc ba^e of neebc 
ewer come. Si ©eus no¬ 
biscum quis contra nos?” 

44 * Si Deus nobiscum-’ ” 

quoted Jonty dreamily ; then, 
suddenly alert, 44 W ; e must 
show father this.” 

“ At once,” assented David ; 
and, running to the door, he 
shouted, ” Father ! ” 

44 Yes ? ” came a sleepy 
interrogative from the dining¬ 
room. 

“ Would you mind-?” 

44 Yes ! ” Mr. Erie replied, in 
a definite tone, wide awake, 
and without waiting for the 
completion of the request. 

They heard him crossing the hall. With glowing eyes, 
as soon as he appeared, they ran towards him, and showed 
him the parchment. He glanced at it carelessly at first, 
then with a quickened interest. His eyes were nearly 
as bright as theirs. 

The boys were intently observant of every change in 
his mobile face. ” Where did you find it ? ” he asked, 
after he had read it three times. They told him. They 
dwelt redundantly on all the particulars. He listened 
patiently, not once interrupting them, and then said, 
44 This goes far to prove my theory.” 

“ What theory, dad ? ” asked David. 

44 One that I spun out as I lay awake in the small hours 
of this morning, and dreamt about afterwards with 
embroidered variations. Shall we put it to the test ? You 
are not afraid to remain here with the door shut and 
latched—are you ? ” 

44 No, dad! ” they replied simultaneously. 

44 I will be back again in two or three minutes,” Mr. Erie 
assured them. 44 Close the door after me, and latch it 
properly; then stand beside the bureau, and watch it.” 


They carried out his instructions. While they were 
watching, the door opened, noiselessly, exactly as they 
had seen it open before. 44 Well ? ” he inquired, appearing 
in the opening half a minute later. 

44 How is it done, dad ? ” asked Jonty. 

44 We’ll try it again,” said he, 44 just to make sure.” 

They repeated the experiment with the same result. 

44 You haven’t told us how it is done, dad,” pleaded 
David. 

44 Come with me, and-I will show you. We mustn’t 
disturb the ladies. Quietly, please ! ” 

They left the library, drew the door to, and heard the 
latch click into the catch. He led them up the hall stairs, 
with its wide treads, and sharp angles, and heavy bannisters. 
When they reached the landing, he asked the boys to 
tread across it cautiously, in the direction of the servants’ 
bedrooms, and to tell him if they noticed 
any peculiarity in the flooring. 

14 This plank gives slightly,” said David. 
44 And you have opened the door,” 
returned his father. 44 Slip down and see !” 

They both went, and in a moment or two 
they were back again, amazed, to say that 
the door was open. 

44 Is the plank over the 
door ? ” asked Jonty. 

44 Probably,” replied Mr.Erie. 
44 If it is not directly over the 
door, it must be in communi¬ 
cation somehow with the 
4 sprvnged beme ' mentioned 
in the parchment. It was not 
always so—at least, that is my 
theory. By long usage the 
plank must have been worn, 
and have yielded, and, at last, 
touched the beam when it was 
trodden on.” 

44 Then—then—"said David, 
excitedly, 44 the secret chamber 
is beneath, and the two 4 fayre 

chesstes 4 with-” 

44 Probably,” replied Mr. Erie 
again. 44 Let us hope that they 
are not fairy chests, and that 
they have not flown aw r ay with 
all that was in them. Anyhow, 
we will find a way, if we can, 
into the secret chamber.” 

The carpet was rolled up. 
Beginning with the yielding 
board, they examined the floor¬ 
ing, inch by inch, working 
backwards upon their knees 
until they came to the head of 
the stairs ; but they discovered 
no sign of an opening. Then Mr. Erie’s suspicion was 
aroused by a jointure, not so close as the rest, running 
parallel with the level balustrade. He cleared the jointure 
from dust with the blade of his pocket-knife, and met with 
two hidden obstructions, which he surmised and hoped 
might prove to be the hinges of a trap-door. 

44 We shall want a strong chisel,” said he. Both the 
boys were eagerly prepared to fetch it. 41 And a hammer, 
perhaps,” he added, checking them as they were about 
to dart away. 44 I hope we may not need the hammer, 
but it would be better to have it handy in case we cannot 
manage without it. A couple of wooden wedges, too, 
would be useful. Could you fetch them ? The hammer 
and chisel are in the tool-chest—the largest of the chisels, 
please—and you will find the wedges in the shed at the 
far end of the greenhouse. Go quietly ! Don’t let the 
ladies hear you.” 

When the boys returned with the articles specified, he 
was dripping oil into the jointure from a small oil-can, 
giving particular attention to the parts where his knife 
blade had encountered the obstructions. Three unlit 
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candles stood upon the floor. He set to work with the 
chisel and wedges, and, without hammering—therefore 
with little noise—he soon raised the trap-door sufficiently 
to allow them to insert their fingers and lift it quite back. 
The cross jointures had been so cleverly adapted to the 
ends of the floor-boards that they had failed to notice them. 
Now, however, they parted, and the three were gazing 
into a dark cavity with the top stave of a ladder showing 
dimly in the shadows. 


V. 

IN THE SECRET CHAMBER. 

HE candles were lit. They saw the ladder was a 
short one, of only four staves. 

“ Shall I go first?" asked Mr. Erie; and the 
boys readily gave him precedence. 

He warned them, when they were in the chamber, to 
hold the candles low. They stood together in a pool of 
light. But, from the central radiance, the rays ran out like 
streamlets from the pool, and revealed a room under five 
feet in height, but quite twelve long and about seven wide. 
On the right side, and a little beyond the midway of its 
length, was a recess, suggesting a sleeping-place, and, 
opposite to the recess, a beam, fitted with a looped iron 
handle, now covered with red rust. The top of the beam 
barely touched the ceiling. 

They were not interested in the beam, however, so much 
as in what lay behind it. For there, between the beam and 
the boarding, were the two chests, small and no longer fair. 
The candles shone upon them ; but the tarnished silver 
clamps, elaborately ornamented, and crossing the chests 
above and below, did not reflect the light. They pulled 
them out easily—far too easily to satisfy Mr. Erie. A 


creeping fear assailed him, but he would not confess it. He 
fought it down even, and hoped against hope. The wood 
was worm-eaten. A faint perfume emanated from it. 
Neither chest was locked. He opened one, and stared 
within incredulously, notwithstanding his fear. It was 
quite empty. 

He pushed it aside, and opened the other. A fine dust 
flew up and set them all sneezing. The remains of what 
had once been a white silk coverlet, but now much dis¬ 
coloured, was folded over the bottom of the chest. While 
they looked at it, suddenly it fell into seeming nothingness. 
The opening of the chest had disturbed it, and the exposure 
to the air had caused its collapse. All that remained of it 
was a little powder. 

" Empty, too," said Mr. Erie, in a disappointed tone. 

“ Not quite, dad ! " responded David, who had put his 
candle down, and was rummaging among the powder. 
" There’s something hard here like a large bead. And 
here's another ! " he exclaimed, passing it on to Jonty. 
David began to rub his between his dirty palms to cleanse 
it ; Jonty, placing his candle on the floor, followed his 
example, and soiled his palms also, but not so much as 
David’s, which had been exploring the bottom of the chest ; 
and yet the beadfike object emerged from David’s palm as 
speckless as that from his brother’s. 

‘ It's only a marble, dad," said Jonty, " a white 
alley—see ! " and he held it nearer the light. It gleamed 
softly iridescent between his thumb and finger. 

" is yours a marble, too ? " asked Mr. Erie, turning to 
David, and addressing him as calmly as his excitement 
would allow. 

" I don’t think so," responded David, doubtfully. 
" It’s like the other, but—but—I don't think it’s a white 
alley,’’ and he popped it into his mouth. 

" Be careful, David ! Don't swallow it ! " said Mr. 
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Erie, alarmed. David glanced at him. quickly, aware of the 
alarm, and immediately popped it out again. " Now, 
please, let me have them,” continued Mr. Erie ; and they 
rolled together into the hollow of his extended hand. 

The light of his own candle fell upon them. They were 
perfectly matched. As he shifted the light and moved 
them slightly, the iridescent colours shimmered and melted 
into each other, reminding themof the colours of the rainbow. 
And yet, unlike the background of a rainbow, there was 
always under the colours a spotless white—reflective, 
wonderful. 

41 Twins ! ” exclaimed Jonty. 

David laughed ; and then, suddenly serious, and in a 
hushed voice, he said, '* Dad ! they—they're not-? ” 

44 Twins, as Jonty says ? ” returned his father. 44 Yes. in 
size and lustre they arc almost exactly alike*. We may 
call them twins, but they are twin pearls.” 

44 Really ? ” asked Jonty. 

44 Really,” responded Mr. Erie. 

And David, who had guessed, but was afraid of his 
guess, said, 44 O—o—o—h ! ” 

44 You haven't missed any ?” queried his father, directly 
addressing him. 

14 These are the only 
two ?” 

44 We’ll soon see,” 
answered David ; 
and he promptly 
turned the chest over 
and shook it. 

Nothing fell out 
except the dust, 
and the dust fell 
silently. 

The other chest 
was searched again, 
u ptu medand shaken, 
but it y 
nothing. There was 
no dust in it except 
what the worms had 
made. 

Mr. Earle placed 
the pearls carefully 
in his vest pocket. 

44 This must be the 
4 sprynged beme,' ” 
said he, when they 
had replaced the 
chests behind it. 

44 I had forgotten that,” returned David. 

44 But I hadn’t,” asserted Jonty. 

44 This must be the handle by which it was pressed 
downwards to open the library door.” He gently manipu¬ 
lated it ; the beam dropped slightly ; but the decayed 
iron loop broke away in his hand. The sensation of it 
was unpleasant, and he allowed it to fall with a sharp 
tap, scarcely metallic, upon the floor. A mass of prickly 
particles clung to his hand. He held it out in the light 
of the candles. It was covered with red rust. 44 The door 
is open,” said he. 

44 Can we close it by lifting the beam ?” asked Jonty. 

“ Try it !” advised his father. 

They both tried it, one on either side. They could 
not grip it easily. It failed to respond to their most 
strenuous efforts. Mr. Erie joined them. But the strength 
of all the three, exerted to the utmost, could not bring it 
back to its original position. 

“ We may have injured the mechanism,”suggested Jonty. 

44 I don't think so,” reponded Mr. Erie. 44 My impression 
is, that, to close it, you must be below. The mechanism 
works through the side-posts and lintel. The entire 
construction—except, perhaps, the door itself—moves ; 
and, when you touch the door to close it, the spring is 
instantly released, and the beam slides back into its place. 
It is locked now—the mechanism, I mean. That’s my 
notion of it.” 


44 But you couldn’t prove it, dad,” rejoined Jonty, 
44 without taking the whole contraption to pieces.” 

44 Just so, my boy,” said he, 44 and that we cannot do. 
We are tenants only, not owners.” 

44 Why did they construct this secret chamber, dad ?” 
queried David. 44 And why did they contrive this—this 
—apparatus for signalling. 

44 Ah ! Why, David—why ? It is a story of the past, 
and the details of it may not be known. The aged Frater 
Vincent, whose portrait is in the library, was probably 
a proscribed priest, and the secret chamber probably his 
hiding-place. When suspicious searchers were expected, 
he would quietly retire to the provided refuge. The 
silently opening door would be a signal 
pre-arranged that he was safely en¬ 
sconced within. It was a 4 cunnynge’ 
signal—for how could his 
picsence be inferred from so 
apparently simpleanoccurrence 
as a door silently opening ? It 
would serve other 
purposes as well, 
when the searchers 
had gone and when 
he was there or¬ 
dinarily for his 
orisons—purposes of 
communication with 
the family, say, if it 
opened twice or 
thrice successively. 
And probably Frater 
Vincent, in return 
for the kindness of 
the family, and for 
the shelter they had 
given him, placed 
the chests here, and 
stored them with 
treasure, against the 
day when the 
treasure might be 
needed, a day of 
mis fort u ne ; but. 

alas !-” and he 

paused. 

“The chests have 
been rifled, dad,” 
said David. 

44 I fear so,” he 
continued, “except for the twin pearls. The wonder is 
that they were left: overlooked perhaps, or perhaps 
reserved for the fingers of the spendthrift stilled sooner 
than he expected-” 

44 John ! Jonty ! David ! Where are you ?” It was 
Mrs. Erie’s voice from the bottom of the staircase, softened 
by their surroundings and sounding afar off. 44 Don’t 
you want some tea ? Wherever are you ? ” and the voice 
became clearer as she ascended the stairs. 44 I’ve been 
into the library, and—oh !” She was gazing incredulously 
into the gaping hole of the open trap-door, faintly and 
uncertainly illuminated by the approaching candles. 

44 Some tea did you say, Bee ?” asked her husband, 
appearing at the foot of the ladder. 

44 Oh, mother ! ” exclaimed David, coming into sight. 

44 Mother ! ” seconded Jonty, showing himself. 

She viewed them for a moment in intense surprise. 
Then, swiftly, her mood changed, and the corridor rang 
with her silvery laughter. 44 Well ! I never saw such 
pickles as you are—never ! ” and her laugh rang out again. 
“Whatever have you been doing? And Christmas Day, 
too ! You cannot come to tea like that. You must wash 
and change—all of you. Miss Treherbert would be 
frightened, and Miss Cecilia. I must apologise for the 
delay. You are like chimney-sweeps—no ! you are like 
bricklayers—no ! you are like the two in combination. 
Oh, dear ! ” and once more she laughed long and heartily. 



M She was gazing incredulously into the gaping hole of the open trap-door. M 
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“They were examining the * sprynged beme * when the subdued sound of a motor-horn 
penetrated their retreat.” (See page 187.) 


“ Only look at yourselves ! And tea will be in presently. 
Do make haste ! Try for once, all of you, to be quick- 
change artists,” and she left them, laughing still, without 
waiting to hear their explanations, or the marvels the twins 
were ready to relate following upon their eager appeal, 
” Oh ! mother—mother ! ” 

VI. 

ALL ENDS WELL. 

HEY had never thought about their appearance. 
The mirror revealed to all three that Mrs. Erie's 
description of them w r as not far from the mark. 
Soon, however, cleansed of their griminess, they 
appeared in the pleasant sitting-room of the south gable, 
and Mrs. Erie rang for tea. 

Not until the meal was over, and they were gathered 
cosily about the fire, did they mention their discoveries 
of the afternoon. Mr. Erie led the way by a reference to the 
renovation of the priest’s portrait. It was brought in, 
still pinned to the drawing-board, for the inspection of the 
ladies. The strip of parchment was brought in wdth it, 
and the parchment itself, which fitted into the strip as into 
a frame, showing that it had once formed the back of the 
portrait and had been cut from it by a sharp-edged blade. 

The excitement of the ladies increased with the decipher¬ 
ing of the inscription. Then the whole story rapidly came 
out. Mr. Erie produced the pearls, passed them to Miss 
Treherbert, and expressed his regret that one chest had 
been found quite empty and the other very nearly so. 
All that was left of the grateful provision of the sheltered 
priest against the day of his benefactors' needs were 
these two pearls. 

“ But they are lovely,” said Miss Cecilia, receiving them 
from her sister, and holding them in her curved hand. 
“ Look at their size, at their purity, at their exquisite 


shimmering colours in the glancing fire-light ! Are they 
not lovely, Mrs. Erie ? ” and she passed them on to her. 
** They must be worth quite a lot of money.” 

” Doubtless,” responded Mr. Erie ; ” but I am thinking 
about Prater Vincent's quotation.” 

“ About Frater Vincent's quotation ? ” echoed Miss 
Cecilia, with an uplift of her eyebrows, uncomprehending. 

” ‘ Si Dens tiobiscum quis contra nos ? ’ ” he repeated, 
with his finger on the parchment. 

” Oh I ” said Miss Cecilia, still no wiser. “ I don’t 
understand-” 

“ Latin,” put in Jonty. 

“ Perhaps you will tell me what it means ? ” she pleaded, 
smiling at Jonty. 

He blushed, and faltered, “ I—I-” 

Mrs. Erie came to his rescue. ” If God be for us, who 
can be against us ? ” 

” Very true,” remarked Miss Treherbert. ” God is for 
us, or He would not have sent us friends like you.” 

” Still, if the chests had not been rifled-? ” suggested 

Mr. Erie. 

” God’s defences are not built up by worldly treasure,” 
said Miss Treherbert, ” but by loving hearts.” 

” Still-" persisted Mr. Erie ; but he got no farther. 

“ John ! ” his wife chimed in, ” Miss Treherbert is 
right.” Then, turning to Miss Cecilia, with a belated 
answer to her question, “ The pearls are lovely.” She 
handed them back, and Miss Cecilia passed them on to her 
sister, who took charge of them. 

” You haven't seen the secret chamber,” said David. 

” Would you care to see it ? ” asked Mrs. Erie, addressing 
the two ladies. 

” I should,” said Miss Cecilia. 

“ So should I,” added Miss Treherbert. 

“ I am curious, too,” acknowledged Mrs. Erie. “ John ! ” 

But her husband had already risen. Candles were pro- 
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cured, one for each, and, under Mr. Erie’s guidance, they 
trooped upstairs. The trap-door was lifted again. Fol¬ 
lowing the boys and Mr. Erie, the ladies stepped down the 
ladder gingerly, and the low room was flooded with light. 

They were examining the " sprynged beme ” when .the 
subdued sound of a motor-horn penetrated their retreat. 
They stood still to listen. Very rarely indeed did motors 
visit the valley. Stockwell Lea especially was quite out of 
their track. The horn sounded again, and nearer; they 
could faintly detect the whirr of the wheels when the brake 
grated, and the wheels stopped, but the mechanism went 
on softly purring like a great cat. 

" Why, dad, it's here!" exclaimed David. 

" It seems to be," said Mr. Erie, puzzled. 

" It is!" affirmed Jonty, who had run to the foot of the 
ladder, and, with his head sideways and his hand curved 
over his upturned ear, caught the purring distinctly. 

The affirmation had scarcely left his lips when the bell 
rang. 

*' We had better go down, John," said Mrs. Erie, as 
puzzled as her husband. 

On the stairs Jane met them, with the information that 
a gentleman had called and wished to see Miss Treherbert. 
“ I have shown him into the sitting-room," said Jane. 

Miss Treherbert relinquished her candle, glanced appre¬ 
hensively at her dress, shook it, and touched her hair 
delicately with the tips of her fingers, then passed through 
the parted company on the stairs to interview the unknown 
visitor. The two remaining ladies went into the dining¬ 
room ; and the boys, with their father, interested in the 
purring automobile, opened the hall door. 

The powerful central light, like an immense eye, shone 
along the drive, illuminating the lower part of the north 
gable, and turning a triangular patch of lawn into an almost 
metallic blue. Mr. Erie invited the chauffeur in. He was 
glad to stretch his limbs before the hall fire, where a Yule 
log. well alight, was shooting sparks out like tiny stars, 
and to partake of the Christmas cheer ordered immediately 
by Mr. Erie for his comfort and refreshment. His rapid 
transit through the keen frosty air had not only sharpened 
his appetite, but chilled him. 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and Miss Treherbert 
stepped out, flushed, excited, in a hurry to reach the dining¬ 
room ; but on seeing Mr. Erie, she said, " Would you mind 
telling my sister that I want her ? And, please, Mr. Erie, 
excuse us, and ask Mrs. Erie to excuse us, for a little while." 

" Certainly, Miss Treherbert." 

She slipped back again into the sitting-room, while 
he went forward to summon Miss Cecilia, 
and to give the message to his wife. 

For a full hour the sisters were 
secluded with their unexpected visitor. 

The time passed so rapidly, that, when 
they noticed it, they were dismayed, 

Miss Cecilia ran across to the dining¬ 
room with profuse apologies. 

" Something wonderful has hap¬ 
pened," said she, with very bright eyes. 

‘ 1 May we bring him in ? He would like 
to be presented to you." 

" Of course! " returned Mrs. Erie. 

She darted back. In a moment or 
two, a tall handsome fellow, smiling, 
with a lady on each arm, entered the 
dining-room. 

“ My nephew, Mr. Frank Treherbert," 
said the elder lady proudly, as she drew 
her hand from beneath the crook of his 
elbow. Her nephew bowed. " These, 

Frank, are our very good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Erie, and their two sons, Jonty 
and David." 

" Twins ? " he asked. 

" Yes ! " smiled their mother. 

" Beyond the possibility of mistake, 
madam," said he, and greetings followed 
all round. 


Mr. Treherbert explained that he had motored from 
Stafford. He could get no nearer by train. He was under 
promise to the chauffeur not to detain him longer than was 
absolutely necessary. The man wanted his bit of Christmas, 
like everybody else, and rightly so, therefore he must return 
almost at once. Only with this promise, and a generous 
tip beforehand—which he did not mention—had he induced 
the chauffeur to bring him over. He intended driving 
back with him, but would return to his relatives on the 
morrow. 

" No ! " said Mr. Erie. " You are our guests. The 
Misses Treherberts are staying with us. So must you." 

“ But," he objected, hesitatingly, " I must not trespass 
upon your hospitality," and he glanced at Mrs. Erie. 

" You are very welcome, Mr. Frank," said she. " Stay, 
please, to oblige us." 

“ The obligation is mine," he replied, " if it will not incon¬ 
venience you-? " and he hesitated again. 

" Not in the least," responded Mrs. Erie. 

So the chauffeur was discharged, and went humming 
merrily back to Stafford. 

During the interview in the sitting-room, the Misses 
Treherbert had informed their nephew of the letting of 
Stockwell Lea. Details were not gone into. These were 
reserved naturally for further conversation. Sufficient 
was said, however, to give him an inkling of the reason, 
and to explain the presence of the Erles in the old Treherbert 
home. Twelve hours before, he had landed in Plymouth 
from an Australian liner. Unaware of the straits his 
relatives were in, and never dreaming that Stockwell Lea 
was tenanted by strangers, he had made straight for it, 
-by train and motor, as fast as they could carry him, to 
give them a pleasant surprise on Christmas Day. 

He had much to tell, so had they—much about their 
own family affairs. These, however, they deferred, and 
listened while Mr. Erie and the boys, for the benefit of the 
newly arrived Australian, narrated the story of their 
discoveries a second time. His father had told him of the 
priest’s portrait and the opening door. With the tradition 
of the Treherberts, he was quite familiar; but what they 
had to say astonished him, and he was more astonished 
by what they had to show. They talked until midnight; 
then, when the ladies had retired, and the boys also, wearied 
with the long day and all its unusual excitements, Mr. 
Erie and the young Australian remained talking into the 
small hours of the morning. 

Stockwell Lea was not available for the seven years’ 
lease, and Mr. Erie did not desire it when he knew what 
the nephew—a man of means—in¬ 
tended to do. The Misses Treherbert 
returned at the end of the twelve 
months, and he with them, for he had 
come to settle in the old home. All 
their monetary difficulties vanished 
with his arrival, and new interests 
were knitted up under the ancestral 
roof of the Treherberts within the next 
few years. 

But the Erles were no longer strangers 
at Stockwell Lea. They visited it fre¬ 
quently, and always met with a cordial 
welcome. 

"It is quite true, Mrs. Erie," said 
Miss Treherbert, one day. " We have 
proved it—my sister and I. God’s 
defences are loving hearts." 

And Mrs. Erie replied, " Yes ! I 
have proved it, too." 

The following Christmas a small 
registered packet arrived at the resi¬ 
dence of the Erles addressed to both 
the boys. They opened it and found 
within a card, on which was written— 

"Twins for the Twins," 

and underneath the card were the two 
pearls. 
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III. 

THE LEFT LEAD FOR THE HEAD. 

H AVING disposed of the important details incidental 
to the beginning of a bout with the gloves, the 
next thing to be considered is how to deliver the 
blow correctly. More force can be put into the 
punch if it is delivered with the back of the glove pointing 
upwards. Always strike with the glove pointing upwards. 
Remember that swinging blows are of no use whatever, 
as your opponent can always reach you before your lead 
reaches the desired spot. Euclid tells you that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two given points. 
In some blows the hand is more or less drawn back before 
delivery, but in a left lead it should drive straight out 
with the left foot moving forward also. In stepping 
forward push yourself off the ball of the right foot, and 
spring in about sixteen or eighteen inches, but be careful 
to plant your heel on the ground first. Otherwise, if your 
opponent steps back instead of guarding the blow', you 
might overbalance yourself, and before recovering you would 
be at his mercy. 

This is, practically speaking, the commonest form of 
attack, and is simple to execute. Yet many boxers make an 
absolute muddle of it. I have often watched youngsters 
attempt it and try to do too much ; therefore, it is advisable 
to master straight hitting with your left hand at an imaginary 
opponent at every available opportunity. The blow' 
must come straight from the shoulder; but the real art 
of sending it home with the necessary force and rapidity 
can only be acquired through constant practice by the 
novice who desires to be proficient. 

When leading off, do your best to judge your distance 
and time your delivery. This w’ill come as the result of 
diligent practice. It is an excellent plan to stand in front 
of a looking-glass and attempt the blow-. You will then 
observe the tendency there is to hit across. A well-known 
amateur boxer, who has won four A.B.A. championships, 
once said to me : “I attribute all my success to the fact 
that I made a special study of left-hand hitting. Even 
if your opponent is much heavier, you can box him to a 
standstill without ever coming to close quarters—a position 
in which weight would invariably bring credit to its 
possessor. The principal object is to do as much execution 
as possible without receiving any in return. Hit quickly 
and often. A cool head and a straight left, are the maxims 
of my success." 

GUARD FOR THE LEFT LEAD. 

Now that I have described how to use the left lead, the 
beginner will naturally want to learn how to guard it. 
Defence is just as important a factor in boxing as attack, 
vou know. Keep your head well back, and raise the right 
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forearm so that the elbow is on a level with the chin. 
Throw the forearm upward, with the palm of the glove 
held downward. You will find then that your opponent’s 
lead is met with the minimum of resistance as the blow 
slides from your wrist downwards or off at the elbow. 
Directly you feel a contact, you should try and throw off 
his blow to the right, and very frequently you will upset 
his balance. 

The principal object is to avoid jarring. I have seen 
boxers competing in the championships with their right 
forearms bruised badly owing to the acute angle at which 
they held their arms when guarding a blow. There is 
another method of nonplussing an adversary when he leads 
at your face by dodging your head with the right and 
catching him on the ribs. Still, I do not advocate this 
method, as it leaves an opportunity for a skilled opponent 
to bang you in the short ribs in the event of your missing. 

COUNTER-HITTING. 

Very few novices understand what a counter really is. 
The word counter comes from the Eatin contra, meaning 
“ against." We speak of cheers and counter-cheers, but 
we know there cannot be a counter-cheer unless there is 
a first cheer. Therefore, there cannot be a counter-blow, 
unless a first blow has been made. When a man hits you 
first it is called a " lead off " ; and when you see the blow 
coming and try to forestall it by hitting your opponent 
first, vour blow is termed a " counter." You may also 
avoid it by guarding and then striking back with either 
hand, and it is still counter-hitting. If a man is much 
slower than yourself, try to make him draw his right arm 
back to swing at you, and then step up with a straight 
left counter. You will find it invariably score. 

The right cross-counter can be delivered the same way, 
only that it is so much the more effective and your rival 
may find himself studying, much against his will, more con¬ 
stellations than he would see in a month’s hard work on 
astronomy. It is the blow that frequently knocks out an 
opponent, and therefore it is essential that it should be fully 
mastered. 

LEFT LEAD FOR THE BODY. 

Body-fighting, or in-fighting, plays an important part in 
boxing, and it is necessary to dwell at some length on this. 
The body is much easier to reach than the head or jaw. 
It presents a much larger surface for attack and cannot be 
easily moved out of the way. By this, I mean, a person 
cannot move his body about in the same way in which 
he can his head. The left lead for the body is a most 
damaging stroke ; for a punch on the " mark," or " solar 
plexus," as it is called, is apt to put a boxer out of count 
much more quickly than a blow on the head—except, of 
course, on the point of the jaw. 

To reach the body you will find no easy task, as your 
rival will be protecting his commissariat department with 
his right hand drawn across, and the slightest movement 
on your part warns him. You must, therefore, get rid 
of that right hand by some means or the other. To do 
this, make a feint at his head. He will naturally raise 
his guard to protect that part, and then comes your oppor¬ 
tunity. Take a quick step forward with the left foot and 
drive your left glove at his stomach or ribs ; at the same 
time duck to the right, turning the toe of the right foot 
outwards to preserve your balance. 
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Keep your right arm well up so as to guard a blow at 
the head, and your left straight. The “ mark ” is a great 
nerve centre in direct communication with all parts of the 
body, so that a single well-delivered blow produces, as 
I have stated in my introductory remarks, temporary 
paralysis. 

BODY-BLOWS AND THEIR GUARDS. 

As the body is such a vulnerable spot it is very necessary 
that it should require plenty of protection. It is a boxing 
maxim to pro¬ 
tect yourself at 
all times, but left 
leads to the body 
are, as a matter 
of fact, rather 
easy to guard. 

One of the 
simplest me- 
thods is to jump 
back out of dis¬ 
tance ; but in a 
proper ring you 
would be at a 
disadvantage if 
anywhere near 
the ropes, as you 

. rebo ““ d JThe Guard for Left Lead, 

back from the 

latter like a 

stone from a catapult into your opponent’s arms—or 
worse still, he is likely to catch you with a smashing punch 
on the jaw. 

Another excellent movement is to divert your adver¬ 
sary's arm downwards with your own left, turning him 
to the right. The result of the movement would be to 
throw' him off his balance and thus give you a chance of 
getting in a right-hander. A third method is to cross 
both arms across the stomach—a manoeuvre which is 
often used by American boxers. Care must be exercised 
to place the right arm over the left in case your rival is 
only making a feint so as to get in a blow on your face. Be 
on the alert for any such movement. 

Nowadays, boxers are rather fond of using the right 
cross-counter for the head. Without doubt it is one of 
the most effective means of attack. Few boxers are able 
to withstand a series of them; and I remember the old 
Oxford blue, John Hopley, always beat his antagonists 
with one or a series of these blows. Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, 
the Essex cricket captain and Olympic and Amateur 
champion, also made a speciality of this stroke, as also 
did the famous Jim Driscoll. 

Watch carefully for an opening, and directly you see 
the chance hit as hard as you can at your rival’s ribs. 
In doing this, jerk your head quickly to the left with the 
whole of your bodily weight behind it for, whichever 
is the handiest, the jaw or the stomach. In case your rival 
may endeavour to catch you on the point, clench your 
teeth and stiffen the muscles of your neck so that you can 
withstand a heavy blow. Of course, when you have reached 
your adversary’s stomach he will drop his hands promptly. 
Then is your opportunity to get in a series of blows at his 
jaw. 

When you find that your opponent’s objective is the 
body, the best guard is to step or spring back. You will 
remember that I, in treating of the guard for the left 
lead to the body, admitted a dislike for this means of 
defence, but, so far as right-hand punches are concerned, it 
ib really the only means of properly avoiding such a blow. 

Therefore, the novice should practise assiduously the art 
of getting out of range. Should your opponent miss you by 
an inch or so, you can return to the attack, but remember 
not to take any liberties in this respect. Should you find 
yourself near the ropes, then the best thing to do is to make 
a half-turn to the right, at the same time covering your 


heart and ribs, with the left arm. at right angles to protect 
the pit of the stomach. However, the best means is to 
step back quickly and return to the attack so as to force your 
rival backwards, in order that you can get position once 
more in the centre of the ring. 

CONCERNING THE UPPER-CUT. 

There are few more effective strokes in boxing than the 
upper-cut, and yet, for some reason or the other, the blow 
is seldom used except by the leading professionals. In 
many cases when your opponent strikes for the body he 
will duck forward. That is your opportunity ; step in 
smartly, drop your left or right, draw back the arm, and 
bring up the glove with all the force at your command. 
When the blow is properly delivered the knuckles of the 
index-finger should be the first to strike under your rival's 
jaw. It is surprising that many members of our leading 
amateur clubs, where they have the best of professional 
advice, seldom try to use this really damaging blow. A 
few attempts are made, but they lack persistency; and 
when one comes to consider how jarring is a blow 
received under the chin one naturally wonders at the lack 
of enterprise. Now, I want to impress upon the budding 
champion that he should practise this move as often as pos¬ 
sible. He will not regret the time devoted to perfecting it. 

The guards for upper-cuts are somewhat ineffective. 
Suppose your opponent essays the movement. What, 
then, are you to do to frustrate his attempt ? Put your 
right or left forearm, as the case may be, at an angle to your 
body so as to intercept the blow ; brace your muscles 
tightly, as the impact is sure to be heavy and you are in 
danger of having your arm driven smartly against your 
face. 

I have seldom seen the upper-cut parried, even amongst 
the men who make a speciality of the stroke. They are 
generally caught napping with the blow ; and immediately 
a man receives a hard blow of that kind, the best thing he 
can do is to clinch momentarily to save himself from further 
damage. 

Mention of clinching reminds me that of late years 
there has been an ever-increasing tendency, particularly 
amongst amateurs, to clinch at every opportunity. In 
most amateur tournaments last season there was more 
holding than boxing, and nothing tends to spoil a good 
straightforward performer more than this pernicious 

practice. 
Therefore, 

I must em¬ 
phatically 
advise the 
beginner to 
steer clear 
of hugging 
and hold¬ 
ing. It is 
unsports¬ 
man 1 ike, 
and reduces 
the science 
of boxing 
to the level 
The Upper-cut. of a street 

fight. 

When you are caught round the neck, the best thing to do 
is to wait quietly, protecting the face with the glove spread 
out. By pulling yourself away, or making strenuous 
resistance, you are naturally weakening yourself. If you 
realise the danger before your rival’s grasp has tightened, 
place one glove under his forearm, the other under his 
shoulder, lift his arm up, ducking at the same time and 
dragging your head away so that he will not catch you at a 
disadvantage. Many boxers attempt to get in a heavy 
smash when an opponent is breaking away from a clinch. 
It is all fair in sport and war; so that is why the rule 
applies, “ Protect yourself at all times.” 




(To be concluded.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HRISTMAS is upon us and some of our readers are keenly 
anticipating their usual Yuletide presents. Can any¬ 
thing be more acceptible than a camera ? There is 
much to delight in making use of the camera in 
the home and when out of doors. Pictures can be taken showing 
the country under different aspects ; for some of the most beau¬ 
tiful pictures have been those representing winter storms at 
sea, inland lakes and rivers covered 
with ice, and overhanging trees laden 
with snow. There is abundant de¬ 
light in using a camera under all 
conditions, and in the search for 
suitable objects there is plenty of 
exercise. There are some good books 
from which elementary lessons can 
be learned, but practice and the 
occasional help of a friend is better 
than all book knowledge. 

There are some boys who, follow¬ 
ing the delights of the cinema 
exhibition, like to provide home 
entertainments with the good old- 
fashioned magic-lantern. A young 
friend asks about making lantern- 
slides. The process is by no means 
difficult. Lantern-plates can be 
bought in boxes of one dozen, the 
regulation size being 3} in. by 3! in. 

When using them, a plate (negative) 
should be put in upright ; the ex¬ 
posure should be about ten to twenty 
seconds, done by gas or electric light. 

The distance the printing - frame 
should be held from the light ought 
to be about 3 feet ; developing and 
other processes follow in the usual 
way. 

Photographic chemists and sup¬ 
pliers of materials now put up all 
kinds of appliances in small, inex¬ 
pensive packets, and supply them 
ready for use, so that much of the troublesome preparations 
can be avoided, and the amateur photographer can commence 
work without unnecessary delay. To ask for English prepared 
chemicals is a patriotic act, and no doubt few of our readers 
will have any further desire to possess the German-made 
photographic specialities that have been offered. 

WAR MEDALS. 

It is probable that during the next few months one of the 
most popular collectors’ hobbies will be war medals. The 
stories of the bravery of our troops on the Continent of Europe, 
which have been told during the past few months, are but those 
which have been re-echoed again and again ; for British soldiers 
and sailors have long defended our coasts and fought our battles 
on land and sea. 

The illustration on this page (see above) is a medal which 
testifies to the glory of our arms during the Peninsular War. 
It is the Army General Service Medal (reverse) ; on the obverse 
is the head of Queen Victoria, for the medal was not given until 
many years after the battles inscribed on the clasps or bars 
had been fought. The battles in which British troops were 
engaged in the Crimean War, and the tragedies of the Indian 
Mutiny, are likewise commemorated on medals specially struck 
for the occasion. 

How different is the condition of things to-day, when we 
arc fighting side by side with our old allies the French ! for 
Indian Maharajahs and Indian troops are fighting side by side 
with Canadians and other sons of Empire in the army of the 
British Field-Marshal. We do not yet know what clasps will 
be attached to the medals which will come to our soldiers in 
the near future. We do know, however, that the British Army is 
making history ; and when the next chapters of English history 
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are written, names of places even yet unfamiliar and difficult 
to pronounce rightly, will be written on those pages as the sites 
of soul-stirring scenes, and they will be engraved on medals 
and bars to be handed on to future generations of collectors 
as reminders of this wonderful year—1914. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Just as surely as we arc to-day recording events which will 
in future be landmarks in the history of European nations, are 
we on the eve of important philatelic changes. The maps of 
the future will be covered with crosses marking the sites of 
battles of importance happening to-day, and the boundary¬ 
lines of countries will undergo alteration. The stamps of the 
near future will bear indications of that change, and it is probable 
that at least one of the countries will issue special stamps 
commemorative of the war. France has already issued a 10 c. 
stamp surcharged 5 c., which sum goes to the Red Cross funds, 
and that stamp may therefore be regarded as the first stamp of 
the Great War. 

Great Britain is not given to pictorial issues, but her colonics 
may not be averse to show their share in the struggle ; and it 
is more than likely that islands and portions of countries will 
change hands. New British colonial issues will be made, 
for German stamps will no longer pass current or frank letters 
in places where the German flag once flew. Already there are 
German colonies over which the Union Jack flics ; and it is not 
likely to be hauled down. 

We may remind our readers that Heligoland, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, such an important fortress sheltering German ships, 
was once a British possession. It was exchanged “as of not 
much value,” d iring the reign of the late Queen Victoria. 
One of those many times reprinted stamps which formerly 
circulated in Heligoland is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Genuine post-marked copies are of interest just 
now. 

The stamps of the old German States, many of which ceased 
to issue separate stamps in 1868, are getting scarce, and 
prices are advancing. They are worth collecting, for they 
will serve a useful purpose reminding us of what Germany 
consisted before the Franco-German W r ar of 1870, and they 
indicate to some extent what a Germany without an Empercr 
would be. 

British colonial stamps are always of great interest. There 
are some colonial issues which have reached their finality, 
having been swallowed up in unions and federations. Therefore, 
as no new issues are to be expected, it is impossible to see the 
end of an amateur’s collection. In such groups of finished 
issues may be included those of the Australian colonies. There 
are the very in¬ 
views ” and other 
New South Wales. 

New Zealand are 
the early type no 
varieties were issued 
1855-1873. The early 
were pretty stamps, 

Australia, although 
almost indistinguish- 
make a good album 
Victoria, and 
all have their pecu- 
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tercsting 44 Sydney 
pictorial stamps of 
The first issues of 
worth securing. Of 
fewer than sixty 
between the years 
issues of Queensland 
and those of South 
puzzling in their 
able varieties, 
page. Tasmania, 
Western Australia, 
liar charms. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. J. Atkins. —The ordinary type of 6 d. of William IV. is of current value only. 

J. W. H.—The gold sovereign of 1824 (William IV.) is not rare. It is of current 
value only. 

S. B. E. (Barry). —The ordinary issues of George III sixpences, shillings, and so on, 
can be met with in circulation ; they are of no particular interest. The Jubilee 
1887 Queen Victoria sixpence of the first issue is worth a little more than current 
value to a collector. As a curio an enamelled specimen would be interesting, 
but not to a collector of coins. 

C. Brown. —The dull mauve id. fiscal stamp of Natal surcharged Zululand is 
catalogued at is. used postally, or is. f>d. unused. 

G. T. Bradley. —Most of tne Heligoland stamps are reprints and of no value. 
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i Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ 4 Bouverik Street, 

London, E.C., and envelopes should be entitled “ CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answeted. 
Correspondents are reminded that , owing to the “ going to press some time 

in advance of publication, reflies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeaiour is made to insert them as early as possible. 


A E Daniels. —Pursers’ clerks are of all ages and have generally 
had some experience of office work, preferably in a shipping 
office, before they arc appointed. Application should be 
made, with or without an introduction, to some firm of ship¬ 
owners. You will find a long list of them in Whitaker’s 
Almanack. 

Dinghy.—We have nothing to add to our answer to G. Townend. 
All boats require careful workmanship, tor if they are not 
well built they are not safe. We have no means of knowing 
whether you are equal to it or not. We know of no better 
boat for the purposes you mention ; it is the very thing 
you ask for, and your best plan would be to get a copy of the 
volume, which you can obtain through almost any second¬ 
hand bookseller. A book on boats and boat-building is 
published by Upcott Gill & Son, at the “ Exchange and 
Mart” Office, in Drury Lane. 

N A Peskis.—A book on silk-worms is published at the “ Exchange 
and Mart ” Office mentioned above. There is no one who will 
buy the silk in this country and consequently no price can 
be obtained for it, either ” in small or large quantities.” 
How many silkworms do you think you would have to keep 
to make a bale of silk ? Boys keep silkworms for the interest 
they take in them and not for the money they make out 
of them. They can be obtained of any of the natural 
history dealers. 

<5 ayaQos vats. —i. To skeletonise leaves take a small saucepan, 
and in it place a layer of yellow soap an eighth of an inch 
thick. On this put a layer of leaves, no two touching. On 
the leaves put a layer of soap, and build up a saucepanful of 
soap and leaf sandwiches. Pour in sufficient water to cover 
the top layer, and set the mess to simmer for three or four 
hours. Lay each leaf on a plate under a tap of running 
water, and beat out the pulp with a hard brush. Dry the 
skeleton on blotting paper and bleach it in a weak solution 
of chloride of lime. The whole thing is easy enough, but 
requires care and no hurry. 2. There were several series 
of articles on freshwater aquariums, but all are out of print. 

N. Hanson.—You are wrong in the number of the volume. 
There were two series of articles on catamarans, both 
illustrated, and in each case the dimensions are clear frcni 
the drawings. The lug-sail is much the best, arid it should 
be no larger than shown in the illustrations. 

W. F. D. and A New Reader. —See the articles on canoe-building 
in “ The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and Hobbies,” page 323. 

J. W. Clewett. —The symbol for per cent, is made up of the two 
noughts for the hundred and the central stroke for per, in 
just the same way as that for per thousand is made up of 
the stroke with a nought in front of it and two noughts 
behind it. It is evident that two noughts cannot possibly 
be an abbreviation of mil. 

Jim C. —For a battery for the electric light and alarm switch¬ 
board, described in a recent number, obtain two (or four, 
according to strength of l ell-ring and light required) of the 
No. 1 Leclanche Cell, 1 pint size, outside maesurements of jar 
4 in. x 6J in. complete with porous pot and zinc rod. 
Obtain some salammoniac and weigh out, say, 3 ounces 
for each jar; then place porous pot and zinc rod in jar and 
fill up jar three-quarters full with water and allow salam- 
raoniac to dissolve. By charging cells, say, at night, the 
current should be sufficient by the morning. The reason 
for same taking such a time is that the carbon inside the 


porous pot has to oe thoroughly saturated with solution. 
Of course, should you desire at any time to raise the current 
quickly, you can dissolve the salammoniac in warm water 
(say, quarter full) ; then, after it is thoroughly dissolved, 
add cold water up to three-quarters full, as described above. 
Any of the local plumbers and bell-hangers will obtain these 
for you ; failing them, you can get them from either the Eco¬ 
nomic Electric Co., Twickenham, London S.W., or Universal 
Electric Supply Co., Brook Street, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

Miles. —The Cossacks of the Russian army are recruited from the 
inhabitants of what were formerly the southern border pro¬ 
vinces. They hold their lands from the government in rct\ rn 
for rendering military service. Each Cossack is called upon 
to supply his own horse, uniform, and accoutrements. A 
" sotnia ” of mounted Cossacks (i.e. a squadron) is composed 
of 125 men. The total number of Cossacks, mounted and foot, 
eligible for aclive service, is 180,000 men. As horsemen there 
are, perhaps, no finer soldiers in the world. 

Prairie Boy. —There is not space here to enumerate all the points 
of a good *' fancy ” mouse. For whites a soft and very 
smooth coat of the purest snow-white is what is needed, a 
greyish or yellowish tinge being undesirable. The eyes should 
be a rich ruby red, and the ears, feet, and tail a warm healthy 
pink. See " The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and Hobbies ” 
(Religious Tract Society) for all particulars as to fancy mice. 

Radio. —Your best course would be to apply to the Marconi 
Company, Strand, London, W.C. The knowledge you have 
acquired should be a strong recommendation. Possibly one 
of the berths open to you, after qualifying, would be on a 
steamship ; but this is a matter of arrangement. There are 
many pcsilions in land stations. 

J. S. M. —On entering the Royal Army Medical Corps a recruit is 
trained in nursing, cooking, and general duty. While on 
active service the corps is organised into Field Ambulances, 
Station, General, and Clearing Hospitals. There are three 
Field Ambulances with each Infantry Division ; these compris¬ 
ing each ten officers and 182 non-commissioned officers and 
men, with 59 drivers, who are attached from the Army Service 
Corps. 

Naval. —Submarine mines and how' they are laid is a subject that 
we intend to deal with shortly. Look out for this article. 

Jack H. —Water boils at ioo° C.; mercury boils at 350° C. ; and 
ether at the low temperature of 35 0 C. If a liquid be poured 
into another whose temperature is higher than the first’s 
bciling point it will instantly be converted into gas. 

Guillemot. -The Amazon Parrot is usually green over the greater 
part of its body. The King Parrot is green and red ; the 
Rosella is a handsomer variety. The King Parrakect is a 
showy bird, with green over-feathers and red on breast. 
Generally speaking, the staple food of all Parrots should 
consist of grain and seeds; especially give them millet, 
Indian com. or our harvest grains in the ear, or on the stalk 
when possible. You can get tins of Parrot mixed food, of 
course, at a com-chandler’s. 

Anthony Hicks. —When the right bank of a river is referred to it 
indicates the right as one comes downstream from the river’s 
source to its mouth or junction with another river. 

F. L. P. —Approximately the strength of the several army corps 
is as follows :—British, 38,000 men ; French, varying from 
34,000 to 48,000; Russian, 42,000; German, 42,000; 
Austrian, 50,000 ; Serbian, 22,000, 
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1915 - UJhal-zbitl 1 ’wMzio'iz? 


IN A QUANDARY. 

Worn out by a long series 
of appalling French exercises, 
wherein the blunders were 
as the sands ot the sea, a 


FISH AND-” 

The teacher was endeavouring to illustrate to her pupils the 
association of different species of life with common substances 
" For instance.” she exclaimed. " you will always find plants 
where there is soil ; birds where there are trees, and so on ! Now 


hapless high-school teacher declared her intention of writing 
to Jimmy's mother. 

Jimmy looked his teacher in the face. 

” Ma will be awfully angry,” he said. 

“ I am afraid she will, but it’s my duty to write to her. Jimmy.” 

" I don’t know,” said the small boy doubtfully. ” You sec, 
mother always docs my French for me.” 

The teacher is wondering whether he will write after all. 

* * * 

A NIGHT "CHURNEY.” 

The triplane, making a twelve-hour journey from London 
to Hong-lvong, had got into difficulties among the stars. Some¬ 
thing apparently was wrong with the engine, for the customary 
speed of the airship had suddenly and considerably slackened. 

“ Good heavens 1 ” cried the skipper. " We shall be half a 
second late 1 What makes her go so slow ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” replied the engineer, “ we're passin’ through the 
Milky Way, an' the propeller’s full o’ butter ! ” 


can any one tell me what we associate fish with ? ” 

Suddenly, with the velocity of an aeroplane, a hand shot up 
from the back row. It was the property of Pat Grimes. 

“ Well ? ” said the teacher expectantly. 

“ Chips ! ’* was the unexpected reply. 

* * * 

IN DEEP WATERS. 

Two Irishmen decided to come to England to try theii 
luck. Nearing Liverpool, they noticed one of the giant dredgers 
at work, and looked enviously at the men, who, having nothing 
to do at that moment, were standing about the deck. 

“ That's a queer-looking affair, that boat,” said one. 

“ It is,” .agreed the other. “ I wonder where she’s bound 
for ? ” 

" Anyway,” said the first, “it’s an easy-looking job; see all 
those fellows standing about on the deck doing nothing.” 

It looks fine, to be sure, but what about the poor chaps 
who are filling them buckets at the bottom of the sea ? ” 


♦ * * 


* * 


AS ILLUSTRATED. 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


A professor was giving a lesson to a class of pupils on a new 
system of memory-training. 

” You see,” he said, addressing a bright pupil. ” to fix a thing 
in your memory you should conjure up a sort of picture in your 
mind’s eye. For instance, if you want to remember a poet, 
say, Robert Burns (Bobby Burns), fix in your mind’s eye a picture 
of a policeman in flames. Do you see ? ‘ Bobby Burns.’ 

” Yes, I see,” said the bright pupil ; “ but how is one to tell 
that it does not refer to Robert Browning ? ” 


A young suburban doctor, whose practice was not very great, 
sat in his study reading away a lazy afternoon early last summer. 
His man-servant appeared at the door. 

” Doctor, them boys is stealin' your green apples again. Shal 
I chase them away ? ” 

The doctor looked thoughtful for a moment, then levelled hi* 
eyes at the servant. 

“ No,” he said. 

* * • 



A TALL STORY. 

Several farmers were sitting around the fire ir 
the country inn and telling how the potato pests hat 
got into their crops. Said one : ” Them pests att 

all my whole crop in two weeks.” 

Then another spoke up: "They ate my croj 
in two days, and then sat around on the tree! 
and waited for me to plant more ! ” 

Here a commercial traveller for a seed house 
broke in : " Well,” he said, ” that may be, but I’l 
tell you what I saw in our own warehouse. I sav 
four or five beetles examining the books about a wee! 
before planting-time to see who had bought seed 1 ’ 

Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each montl 
for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.IV 
The storyettes need not be original, but where they are selecte* 
the source must be stated. Stories for this page, which must lx 
submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent ot 
postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address ol tb 
sender must be clearly written. The Editors decision, as in aJ 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Hoy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., and mark envelope or postcard “Funuy Stc»r 
Competition.*’ 


**AS IT FELL OUT. THE KNIGHT FELL IN!” 

Sir Lancelot no Frozen Lake: —“Marry! Methinks, I acted but a dullard's part when 
I adventured me hitherward for pastime in my half-ton suit of tourney armour!" 


The winner of this month’s prize is Philip N 
Pullen, ii Woodside Park Road, Ellesmere, Salop 
for the storyette entitled " In a Quandary.” 






From the Pain ling hy PHIL MORRIS. A R. A. 



For England and the 

A Tale of the War in Belgium. 


Right! 



By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author of “The Book of the V.C.,” “With Pizarro the Conquistador," etc. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT ABRANCHES. 


was a slight rustle among 
the hay in the loft, and then 
a hand gently forced an 
opening. The next moment 
a boy’s face appeared. After 
a few minutes’ anxious waiting, 
having strained his ears to 
catch the slightest sound of 
any one moving in the vicinity, 
the owner of the face wriggled 
out from his hiding-place. 
He now stood revealed to 
view as a boy of about fifteen 
•ars of age. His dress consisted of knickerbockers of 
ugh tweed, thick stockings, and a white flannel shirt. 

Roddy, my son ! ” he murmured to himself, as he shook 
i! the wisps of hay that dung to him, “ go slow. There’s 
no knowing who may be about.” 

lie moved across the loft to the little window that looked 
down upon the yard and peered cautiously out. There 
■ as no one to be seen. Only a solitary fowl pecked among 
e rubbish in a corner by the stable. In the opposite 
rection his eye fell upon the blackened, smouldering ruins 
the farm-house where, until that day, he had been a 
elcorae visitor. The < «erman soldiers had done their 
>rk thoroughly. 

Poor old M. Dupuis! ” said Roddy—it did him good to 
ar his own voice in this desolation ; '* what a home- 
ming for him ! House burnt—horses carried off—a 
,-an sweep of everything ! I wonder if it’s safe to go 
down and have a look round ? 

Very cautiously the boy made his way down the ladder 
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that led from the loft, and dropped on to the floor of the 
out-house. He waited again to reassure himself that the 
recent visitors to the farm had actually gone ; then he 
tiptoed in stockinged feet out into the yard. 

The stable doors stood wide open, revealing the empty 
boxes where the horses had stood. Some harness lay on 
the ground in the litter of straw, where it had been flung. 
Jean Dupuis’s dog—a spaniel—was lying in a far corner. 
It looked as if it w*ere asleep, but a quick glance showed 
Roddy that it had been killed by a sabre thrust. He 
remembered how he had heard the animal yelping and 
snapping at the soldiers some time before. Some time ! 
How long was it, he wondered, since the band of Uhlans 
had ridden up to the farm and commenced their work of 
pillage and destruction ? 

It could only have been three hours, yet it seemed twice 
as long. Alone in the house, except for the old servant 
Annette, he had seen the soldiers' helmets glinting in the 
sun a long way off up the road to Brille, and had given 
the alarm to the old woman. She, to save her old bones, 
had scurried off through the fields ; he, in the hope that 
the soldiers might make but a brief stay at the farm, 
should they not pass it altogether, had hidden himself in 
the hay-loft. In that safe retreat he had heard the Uhlans 
clatter into the yard and take possession of the place. 
By their shouts he could follow' pretty well their move¬ 
ments : how they had feasted and drunk from old Farmer 
Dupuis’s store : how r , having satisfied themselves in this 
direction, they had proceeded to destroy the farm-house. 

It was, surely, by the hand of Providence that he himself 
had escaped their swords. Roddy Markham shuddered 
as he recalled that time of suspense while the Uhlans 
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had investigated the out-houses. Once a lance was poked 
into the heap of hay, and perilously near his body. But 
the soldier, half drunk with the wine that they had looted 
from the cellars, was eager to get back to the feast where 
his comrades were gathered, and he roughly shouted to 
his officer below that all was well, the place was empty. 

Why the out-buildings had not been tired, like the farm¬ 
house, Roddy could not determine. It was just chance— 
just his luck. But was it nothing more ? he asked him¬ 
self. As he cowered under the hay, not daring to move, 
he had sent up a prayer to God for protection, and in the 
calmer mood that followed he felt that the prayer would not 
be unheard. He had prayed further for the safety of his 
good friends, M. Dupuis and the fanner’s two sons, Jean 
and Marcel. All three had gone off early that morning 
to a neighbouring town on a matter of business, and were 
not likely to return until dusk. 

If they ever came back at all! Who knew what might not 
have happened to them already ? The German hordes 
were advancing rapidly through Belgium. Liige had 
fallen, and the fate of Namur, so he heard, was sealed. 
And Namur was only some thirty miles from Abranches 
where the Dupuis family had been farmers for several 
generations! From the south, reports had reached them 
of a countryside laid waste, of hundreds of lives lost. The 
Germans spared none—men, women, or children—in their 
terrible march through the land. 

Roddy Markham stood in the deserted farm-yard while 
a host of thoughts and fears passed through his mind. 
Not many weeks had elapsed since he had come to the farm 
at Abranches, to lodge- with M. Dupuis, an old friend of 
the Markham family. For several years past the boys 
of both families had exchanged visits. This was Roddy's 
third stay at Abranches, and he was by now fairly well 
acquainted with the district. Furthermore, he had made 
good progress with his Flemish and French. He could 
now speak both with considerable fluency. In German 
he was less proficient, but he was glad that he possessed 
at least a smattering of that tongue. His little knowledge 
had been useful when he listened to the voices of the 
Uhlans. 

The outbreak of the war, and the flinging of the Kaiser’s 
legions into Belgium, had taken them all by surprise. 
They had not reckoned on this unscrupulous move on 
the part of the Germans. There had been no time, no 
opportunity, for Roddy to return to England. He had 
written, assuring his parents of his present safety, and 
stating that if the way through France were barred M. 
Dupuis would endeavour to find him a passage home by 
way of Holland. At the time there was no immediate 
danger. 

That had been a week or two back. Now the danger had 
manifested itself. So long as the fighting had continued 
to the south it had seemed a great distance off. And 
the enemy had been checked so quickly that there seemed 
some likelihood of the tables being turned. How vain were 
these hopes he now realised. The great siege-guns had 
done their terrible work ; the walls of the fortresses had 
crumbled before them as the walls of Jericho had done 
at the sound of Joshua’s trumpets ; and the invading 
armies had streamed on and on. 

So much had happened since that memorable third day 
of August when the news came that the Germans had 
swarmed over the border on to Belgium soil. In the fierce 
cavalry fighting before and round Lidge the brave Belgians 
had for a time stemmed the advance of the enemy, and 
word had come from Brussels that the French and the 
British were rapidly preparing to render help. It was 
known in the country round Abranches that British soldiers 
would soon be pouring into France and marching down 
to meet the Kaiser's hosts. Belgium need not have any 
fear that her good friends would desert her in this dire 
hour of need. 

It was still hoped that the great fortress of Namur would 
manage to hold out against the big guns of the Germans. 
But if L 6ge had fallen so easily, how could Namur expect 
to escape ? Roddy had heard much of the fortifications 


of the town on the Meuse—of their immense strength and 
the cunning disposition of the defences ; but the faces 
of those who sought to reassure him did not convey the 
confidence that their words expressed. Old M. Dupuis, 
for one, "was not sanguine of success, and, had not his iarm 
lain well off the line of the river to the north, he would have 
already abandoned his home. 

Even as it was, with the speed that the German army 
was forcing its way through the country, flinging out 
detachments on either side, there was no knowing when 
the beautiful and peaceful country-side of Brabant might 
not fall a victim to the invaders’ swords. Roddy was 
face to face with a crisis. 

It was war—real war, now! Fire and sword and 
pillage, such as he had read of in history. It seemed 
impossible for the moment to realise that a month or so 
ago he had been a light-hearted schoolboy, looking forward 
with all eagerness to his holiday in Belgium. BraKen- 
hurst College and Brakenhurst itself, the old East Anglian 
town with its quaint High Street and Elizabethan houses, 
seemed very far away indeed, almost as in another world. 
How strange it would be if the masters and the fellows 
could see him now, in this bumt-out farm which a force 
of real German soldiers had raided ! What a sensation his 
story would make in the school! 

Then there flashed into his mind, what about Herr 
Dorbacher ? What was the German master of Brakenhurst 
doing, he wondered—was he still in England, or had he 
answered his country’s summons and flown back to join 
the Kaiser’s army ? There was not much of the soldier 
about fat old Dorbacher. Roddy could not repress a 
smile as the figure of the German master rose before his 
eyes. No doubt the old chap was glad enough to stop 
where he was and dodge the call to arms. He might 
be a fool in many ways, as they believed him to be, but 
he was sensible enough to know when he was well off. 
Yes, old Dorbacher had certainly stayed in England, 
and was still busy with his entomology, or 41 bug-hunting,” 
as the fellows rudely designated his hobby. 

Roddy was aroused from his reverie by a shout. He 
looked up to see a man dressed in the usual peasant’s blue 
blouse—a man who had evidently just come from the fields. 

44 Save yourself, monsieur 1” cried the newcomer in an 
agitated voice. 44 There are Uhlans coming this way! 
I have seen them from the hill yonder. They ride from 
Brille. Descartes, the miller, tells me there are thousands 
there, and they are moving this way towards Charleroi. 
Fly, monsieur! fly at once, or you are lost! I came to 
warn rdre Dupuis, but I see him not! ” 

He ceased speaking with a gasp, and Roddy quickly 
explained the other’s absence. With a nod of his head 
the fellow took in the information. Then, again exhorting 
the boy to make all haste possible, he turned and ran off 
along the roadway. 

Left to himself Roddy lost no time in acting on this advice. 
It occurred to him that in his present dress, unmistakably 
English in cut, he would be exposing himself to great 
risk ; the intense hatred that the Germans felt for the 
English was well known, and were he caught he might 
expect no mercy. 

There was an old suit of clothes belonging to Jean 
Dupuis in the out-house where he had taken refuge. In 
a few minutes he had divested himself of his knicker¬ 
bockers and now stood arrayed in the rough blue blouse 
and jeans of the Belgian boy. A peaked cap completed 
his outfit. Having put on his boots, which he had kicked 
off under the hay lest he should betray his whereabouts 
by any noise, Roddy quickly left the ruined farm and stole 
out into the fields. 

The farm-house at Abranches stood just off the highway 
leading from Brille to Roularde, on the road to Charleroi. 
About a mile to the south the road crossed the little river 
Eure by a bridge. On either side were wide stretches of 
fields under cultivation. In ordinary times these fields 
presented a pleasant picture with the scores of men and 
women busily engaged at their work; now they were 
desolate, not a solitary figure was to be seen. Even the 
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friendly peasant who had given Roddy warning of the 
Germans' approach had already disappeared from view. 

The boy kept well under the shelter of a hedge as he 
made his way in the direction of Roularde. He was 
thus screened for the time from observation from the 
highway. His intention was to make for the neigh¬ 
bouring town where he knew several people, friends of M. 
Dupuis, who might help him in this extremity. He 
fervently prayed that Roularde had escaped destruction 
and that no Germans were 
advancing upon it. 

As he neared the little 
bridge Roddy heard a 
buglc-call ring out upon 
the air. The soldiers were . 

nearer to him than he 
had anticipated. A quick 
glance over the hedge 
showed him 
a body of 
some thirty 
Uhlans riding 
at an easy gal¬ 
lop towards 
him. He 
could hear the 
jingle of their 
accoutre¬ 
ments as they 
clattered a- 
long the road. 

Roddy's 
heart beat 
faster as he 
scramble d 
quickly down 
the bank of 
the stream 
and huddled 
close to a 
corner of the 
arch. He did 
not think it 
possible that 
the others had 
seen him; but 
the moments 
were tense 
with anxiety 
for him while 
the soldiers' 
horses pound¬ 
ed over the 
bridge above his bead. 

Suddenly, his heart almost 
stood still. A cold tremor 
seized him. The troop came 
to a sudden halt at a command 
from their officer, and the boy 
heard a voice protesting volubly 
in Flemish. He had not been 
alone by the bridge, then. 

From the hurried questions 
and answers that followed he gathered that an unfortunate 
peasant had been captured hiding by the roadside with a 
well-stocked basket of provisions. 

German oaths and laughter mingled as the fellow’s 
store was rudely snatched from him. Then, as his protesta¬ 
tions turned into supplications for mercy, Roddy surmised 
that the soldiers were amusing themselves at his expense. 
A moment or two later a shriek rang out, and something 
heavy rolled into the bushes by the edge of the road. The 
boy stooped lower, until he was crouching close to the 
ground at the foot of the arch. Would they search the 
bridge, he asked himself, to see if the fellow had been alone 
or not ? 

Again Roddy felt that the hand of Providence was 


shielding him. The troop passed swiftly by, and the bov 
breathed a prayer of thankfulness as he heard the sound of 
the hoofs growing fainter in the distance. 

He lay hidden for many minutes longer, so that the 
Uhlans might have time to get well on their way. Then 
he crept from his hiding-place and climbed up to the road 
above him. A few feet from the top of the bank, as he 
pulled himself clear of a large bush, he received a shock 
that paralysed him for the moment. The figure of a man 
in a peasant's working blouse lay extended 
on the grass before him. A hideous gash 
across the lace, and a wound in the breast 
from which the blood had ceased to flow, 
bore witness to the German swords that had 
been at work. He understood what that loud 
shriek had portended. 

The sight of the horror made the boy feel 

sick ; but, 
conquering 
the weakness 
with an 
c ff o r t, he 
scrambled to 
the summit 
of the slope. 

It was now 
well on in the 
afternoon. 
Roddy was 
conscious 
that he had 
had nothing 
to eat for 
everal hours. 
There were 
still three 
miles to be 
covered be¬ 
fore he reach¬ 
ed Roularde, 
and it was 
with a set face 
that he slip¬ 
ped hurriedly across 
the bridge and dropped 
down into the field be¬ 
yond. Here a hedge 
again afforded him shel¬ 
ter. Bending low as he 
ran, he toiled steadily 
on toward his goal. 

The sun was near to 
setting when the spire 
of Roularde church 
greeted his gaze. The 
sight of this friendly 
landmark cheered him 
to fresh effort. Another 
half-hour brought him 
to an outlying farm 
which he approached 
with the utmost 
caution. The l hlans 
had ridden this way and it was necessary for him to make 
a careful investigation before revealing himself. 

One of the buildings nearest to him was evidently a 
stable. Roddy was enabled to gain the back of this 
without incurring the risk of observation. A deep trench 
ran from this erection parallel to trie roadway for quite a 
hundred yards, and the boy crept along it on hands and 
knees. 

At the moment that he reached the rear wall of the 
stable a loud laugh and an exclamation in German struck 
upon his ear. He hugged the ground close, though lie 
knew that for the present he was secure. There were 
Germans, then—soldiers, without doubt—at the farm. 

Roddy was a boy who was accustomed to think for 


“ Roddy huddled close to a corner of the arch. . . . The 
moments were tense with anxiety for him while the soldiers’ 
horses pounded over the bridge above his head.” 
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himself, and the recent events had sharpened his wits. 
He determined to lie low and learn what he could. 

The wall of the stable building was fortunately not so 
thick as to deaden the sound of the voices he heard within. 
There was a fairly large crack, too, in the woodwork, throug 
which he could see something of the interior. He put his 
eye to this, but the light was too dim for him to distin¬ 
guish any figures. 

Then, as he listened, he heard a voice exclaim in broken 
English :— 

“ We will talk in this aggursed language, my vriend, as 
you vish it. Heinrich over there knows it not. You arc 
guite zafe to sbeak.” 

“ We gannot be too zafe,” came the answer, and Roddy's 
heart gave a jump. He knew that guttural voice, and yet— 
it seemed impossible! He could have sworn that the speaker 
was Herr Dorbacher, the German master at Brakenhurst. 


In another moment the conversation was renewed. 

“ We gannot be too zafe, I tell you. What I haf to zay 
is zecret for you alone to hear. Lisden !—for much debends 
upon it.” 

The speaker stopped to strike a match, and lit his pipe. 
By the flicker of light Roddy saw that his ears had not 
deceived him. To his absolute amazement, seated on a 
pile of sacks inside the stable was Herr Dorbacher ! He 
could not mistake the fat round face or the figure of the 
German master. 

Roddy gazed at him with dilated eyes until the flame 
of the match died out. Then he sank back to the ground 
again with bewilderment in his mind. What did it all 
mean ? What was Dorbacher doing here—in Belgium. ? 
What secret had he to disclose ? 

Whatever were the answers to these questions Roddy 
meant to know, even if his life depended upon it. 


{To be continued.) 



How to Make a Mono-rail Sledge. 

By V. E. JOHNSON, M.\. 



I N a mono-rail sledge the two runners are arranged tandem 
fashion instead of side by side. The front runner is 
capable of rotation about a vertical axis like the front 
wheel of a bicycle, and the equilibrium is maintained 
in practically the same wav. 

When coasting, the rider lies full length on the sledgc-l>oard 
with his hands 
holding the steer¬ 
ing handle (sec 
fig. i), in order to 
make the centre 
of gravity as low 
as possible. At 
starting, balance is 
maintained by the 
toes of the boots ; 
when once you be¬ 
gin to get up speed 
you steer automat¬ 
ically, just as if you >•—'Confine, 

were on a bicycle. 

Apart altogether from the exhilarating glide of the ordinary 
sledge there is a buoyant sense of freedom and lack of restraint 
peculiar to the mono-rail type. It is the old case of the 
bicycle v. tricycle once more. As well as the necessary slight 
turning of the front runner there is a corresponding slight move¬ 
ment of the body, just as in the case of the bicycle, which is 
very soon acquired. 

The top of the sledge or the board can well be a piece of board 
about 6 feet long and 1 inch thick. The runners should also 



rear runner and securely fastened to the top board. A part 
hole is drilled in the top of the board just sufficient to allow the 
top of the bolt heads to lie flush (or nearly so) with the top of the 
board. Three-sixteenth bolts are very suitable. 

In addition to this, iron brackets can be screwed on. Another 
method is to make the blocks A and B much longer. Wood 
of 2 inches square section is very suitable ; these blocks can 
be made the whole length of the top edge of the runner. 

The only part which presents the slightest difficulty is the 
fixing of the front runner to the axle attached to the steering 
bar. and the bearings and axle in which it runs. The axle 
bearings and handle are best made from some scrap material 
which you may happen to have—such as, say, a bicycle handle, 
bearings, and part fork. Assuming that you have not anything 
in this nature, you may construct the whole arrangement as 
follows- 

The axle can consist of a stout piece of round ash. or some simi¬ 
lar tough wood, about 15 inches in diameter. For the handle 
a piece of wood 15 inches long and 1 inch by 2 inches should be 
used. Round off the sharpened edges where the hands grasp 
it. A square hole of about 1 inch si;e must be cut out through 
the centre, and the top of the axle shaped so as to fit it tightly. 
Remove the handle for the moment, and fasten to the bottom 
of the axle of the fore runner, as shown in fig. 2, by means of two 
iron brackets. It is also as well to fix the ends firmly to the 
runner by means of slotting the end and glueing. 

The collar N must next be fastened on. About 6 inches from 
the front of the board a wooden block, 4 inches by 4 inches and 
about an inch thick, must be fastened to the underside of 
the board. A hole of sufficient size for the wooden axle to 


be cut from 1 inch board, and can conveniently be 
given the shape and sizes shown in fig. 1. 

For the actual metal runners flat iron an inch 
wide, and about 1 inch thick, is preferable. Thin 
ribbon iron is useless, and iron even to j inch 
thick is preferred by some ; on no account use 
round or half-round iron, as both these are liable 
to skid. The flat iron (sometimes termed strap 
iron) should preferably have square sharp edges, 
which grip the surface like a skate; with such 
there is no fear of skidding. The chief dimensions 



are show*n in fig. 2, a vertical section of the sledge. 

The chief point to bear in mind wdth respect to the rear runner 
is that it must be firmly attached to the top board on which the 
voyager lies. Four blocks, of which A and B are two, are nailed, 
or far preferably bolted, on either side of the upper edge of this 


fit it freely, but not loosely, must be drilled through both board 
and block. 

Black lead should be used as a lubricant. Insert top of axle 
and fasten on the handle. Paint or varnish the entire machine, 
giving it two good coats, and it is ready for use. 
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H.M.S. " IPHIGENIA,” A BRITISH MINE-LAYING VESSEL. 

The mine9 are dropped overboard throush the opening at the stern (on left of picture). 


[Photo, by Cribb , Southern. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


O F the many notable features presented by the 
World’s War none more forcibly grips the imagina¬ 
tion than does the menace of the submarine 
mine. The mine may be said to be the most 
economical engine of maritime destruction that exists, 
for it is at once extremely deadly and is the cheapest to 
employ. In one second of time it may decree the doom 
of a £2,000,000 battleship that has taken years to build. 
Yet the contrivance itself consists of a mere canister 
of explosive material, floating elusive to sight beneath the 
waves and calling for the care of not even one single sailor 
in order to accomplish its direful mission. Small wonder, 
then, that everybody nowadays wishes to know something 
about submarine mines and of the way in which they are 
laid. 

More than a hundred years ago, Richard Fulton, the 
celebrated American engineer who had so much to do with 
the improvement of steam navigation, made what was then 
described as being an ingenious innovation of attack. 
He succeeded in destroying a small vessel, experimentally, 
bv bringing an explosive charge in contact with the under¬ 
water portion of the hull. That was the first recorded 
instance of the destruction of a ship by means of a sub¬ 
marine mine. 

As may be imagined, Fulton’s submarine mine was a 
comparatively primitive affair that would be quite useless 
against the protective steel armour of a modem fighting- 
ship. But it embodied the germ of the idea; and in course 
of time the explosive power and the firing mechanism of 
submarine mines have been so vastly improved that they 
now rank in the forefront of effective instruments for 
waging warfare afloat. 

Speaking generally, submarine mines may be divided 
into three classes—namely, floating mines, ground mines, 
and drift mines. A floating mine, which is the kind of 
mine with which we are here principally concerned, consists 


of a wrought-iron cylinder, riveted together, and provided 
with chains for mooring purposes. Within a British floating 
mine of the most usual pattern is packed a hundred pounds 
of gun-cotton that has been ready pressed into solid blocks 
of such a shape that they are easily arranged inside the 
iron case of the mine, which they arc caused to neatly 
fill. Besides being a most powerful explosive, and one that 
can be conveniently handled because it docs not too readily 
explode, gun-cotton has the desirable property that it is 
unaffected by damp. It is, indeed, generally used in a 
wet condition, and for that reason is particularly suitable 
for loading submarine mines, the metal cases of which are 
very liable to leak. 

By the Austrians, the Adriatic was recently sown with 
floating mines filled with a chemical that soon proved itself 
to be rendered useless through leakage of water. And the 
strange spectacle was witnessed of the mines, towed ashore, 
having bricks thrown at them to test their possession of 
“ life.” Happily, in most of them, that quality was lacking. 

For exploding the mines by contact with a ship, various 
devices are employed, some of them secret; but two of them 
we will here briefly describe. Encircling the upper portion 
of the mine are a number of projections that are known 
by the name of “ horns. ” Each horn consists of a small glass 
tube filled with acid, packed round with certain chemicals 
in the form of powder, and contained in an outer cover of 
lead. When a ship strikes against a mine, the blow bends 
one of the horns and thus breaks the glass tube, so allowing 
the acid to mingle with the chemicals and thereby causing 
a flame that instantly fires the mine. Or, a detonator of 
fulminate of mercury is used in connection with a small 
priming-charge of dry gun-cotton. Not a few patents for 
mine-firing devices have been taken out in Europe and 
America in the course of the last few months. 

During the American Civil War of long ago, a very simple 
mechanical mine, based on Fulton’s original conception. 
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was employed by both the Confederate and Federal forces. 
It was merely a floating keg of gunpowder contained in a 
metal case and having a heavy weight balanced on top. 
To the weight was fastened the firing-line of a percussion 
arrangement. When a ship struck the mine, the impact 
dislodged the weight, which, dropping down, so pulled 
the trigger and fired the mine. The same device was 
subsequently adopted by the Chinese, who became so 
fond of it that quantities of these “water-devils," as 
they were christened, were manufactured in peace time, 
and exploded by means of dummy boats, by way of 
providing holiday entertainment. 

Ground mines are mostly 
used for the defence of har¬ 
bours and protected bays, 
and they are exploded by 
means of an electric cable 
from a firing-station on shore. 

At Port Arthur, and again 
at Kiao-Chau, the firing- 
station for the ground mines 
in the harbour was a small 
bomb-proof apartment of 
cement and steel, situated 
in the very heart of the 
fortress, but with peep-holes 
giving a wide view over the 
water. On occasion, floating 
mines can be electrically 
connected to and fired from 
the shore in the same way as 
ground mines. In addition 
to containing all the rows 
of switches—one switch for 
each of the ground mines in 
the mine field—a shore mine- 
firing station is provided with 
most elaborate instruments 
for informing the operators 
precisely when an enemy’s 
ship is over one of the mines, 
which usually rest sunk on 
the floor of the harbour. 

The operator then presses 
the button or firing-key and 
the mine does the rest. With 
a loud roar an immense 
column of water rises sky¬ 
wards, and there is one 
hostile craft the less to be 
reckoned with. 

Ground mines have a 
cement lining inside the 
shell, and contain from five 
hundred to eight hundred 
pounds of gun-cotton. They 
are laid down by boats, 
cither singly or in groups of 
three or four, and a very 
ingenious method is adopted in order to periodically test 
whether they continue in a state of proper repair. Each 
mine is connected to the firing-station by telephone ; and 
so long as a mine is in good working order it can be made 
to buzz like a bee. This operation was carried out by the 
Germans at Kiao-Chau every day until the fortress fell. 

Drift mines, as extensively employed during the Russo- 
Japanese War—and especially by the famous ships the Rus¬ 
sian " Yenesi" and the Japanese “ KoryoMaru ”—are floating 
mines that are used without any form of sinker. They 
float quite free in whatever direction the current takes 
them, and so are terribly dangerous to foe and friend alike. 
Recently, numbers of German drift mines have been washed 
up on the shores of England and Scotland, of Holland, 
Belgium, and France—in many instances there exploding 
and doing considerable damage to life and property. The 
newest practice in waging war by means of drift mines was 
demonstrated to us by the Germans after their unsuccessful 


attack on our coastguard gunboat " Halcyon " while she 
was patrolling the North Sea. Pursued by our light 
cruisers and other craft, the rearmost runaway German 
cruiser threw out a number of drift mines, and submarine 
D5 was sunk by exploding one of these. 

Concerning the German submarine mines there is a 
curious fact to be stated. 

Wet gun-cotton is one of the most powerful explosives 
known, provided it is exploded close to the target. But 
there is another more recently discovered explosive that, 
oddly enough, does much greater damage than gun-cotton 
when the charge explodes some way away from the target. 

This eccentric variety of new 
explosive has the lengthy 
name of Trinitro-toluene— 
more commonly and much 
more conveniently abbrevi¬ 
ated to T.N.T. in this 
country, and to Trotyl in 
Germany. T.N.T. is the ex¬ 
plosive that has been chiefly 
used in the enemy’s mines 
to sink British ships of all 
kinds during this War. It 
is a composition that is well 
known to us, but as to its 
adoption in certain circum¬ 
stances by our own authori¬ 
ties it will be wiser here to 
say nothing. 

In place of experimenting 
with the new T.N.T., some 
of the German mines are 
loaded with gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerine. All mines 
are numbered as made, and 
a German mine bearing the 
figures 3480 was brought 
into Blyth by a torpedo-boat 
destroyer that had picked it 
up off the coast. There 
upon ensued some sport for 
the bluejackets. The mine 
was towed out to sea and a 
firing-party riddled it with 
rifle-shots without causing it 
to explode. It was taken to 
pieces and the contents re¬ 
moved. Nearly a hundred 
holes had been made in the 
shell. In consequence of its 
faulty construction the sea 
water had penetrated the 
shell and rendered the 
chemical harmless. During 
the Russo-Japanese War 
there were numerous in¬ 
stances of the more crudely 
constructed mines of those 
days being destroyed by rifle-fire, and boats’ crews remained 
in readiness on the war-ships available for instant service 
at taking pot shots at floating mines. Affording a welcome 
change as it did, mine-marking proved to be a very popular 
duty with the men, who were also provided by it with 
material for subsequent long and heated discussions to 
decide as to who had fired the shot that actually exploded 
the mine. 

Having explained so much about the varieties and the 
mechanism of mines, we will pass on to some description of 
the work of mine-laying, and of sweeping or trawling and 
creeping for mines, as such processes are called. 

The mine-laying vessels of the British Navy are for the 
most part staunch old cruisers that have been specially 
altered and adapted for conducting such operations. 
Additional ships have since been provided for the work, 
but the " Andromache," " Apollo," " Intrepid," “ Iphi- 
genia," " Latona," 44 Naid," and " Thetis " may be 
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Stationary floating mines, showing how they are weighted 
at the bottom with various lengths of wire. 
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taken as forming our representative fleet of mine-layers. 
They were prepared for such duty by having a portion of 
the stem removed. Under the raised poop, lines like those 
of a railway track were then built into the ship, passing 
through the aperture cut in the stem and projecting right 
out clear of the hull. It 
being intended to lay out a 
mine field, the mine-layer 
steams slowly ahead, the 
mine s—u sually each 
mounted upon a little 
wheeled truck—are rolled 
down the rails, and are in 
that w'ay gently dropped 
into the sea entirely clear of 
hull, rudder, and propellers. 

In calm weather and 
with no enemy immediately 
threatening, this operation 
becomes almost as simple a 
piece of business as it here 
sounds. But when there is 
a choppy sea running, or 
worse—and, may be, it is 
also an urgent case of not 
waiting to be caught in the 
act—then mine-laying is 
no amateur’s half-holiday 
pastime. In the words of 
one R.N.R. man employed 
on such duty opposite 
Os tend, and who wrote a 
letter home, there is then often a sporting chance 44 that 
one of our prize bulbs may sprout a trifle too soon.” 

It was during the great conflict in the Far East of ten 
years ago that the full possibilities for evil of the sub¬ 
marine mine became first published to the world. By 
the vessels coming in contact with mines, the Russians 
lost their flagship, the “ Petropavlosk,” and the Japanese 
the big battleship 44 Hatsuse.” From the date of those 
tremendous happenings, the German Navy commenced to 
make special study of the manufacture and laying of 
submarine mines. For the 
last few years their output 
of such mines has been 
enormous ; many boys are 
apprenticed in the German 
ordnance factories as mine- 
case makers. 

Then the Germans built 
a couple of mine ships— 
the “Albatross” and the 
“Nautilus”—each of 20 
knots speed and cleverly 
designed for this work ; and 
so popular did this branch 
of the service prove to be 
with young German naval 
officers that soon only the 
very pick of the candidates 
had any chance of being 
accepted—the most intelli¬ 
gent, daring, and resource¬ 
ful. These are the men 
who have fought us with 
mines to-day. 

The fleet of German 
mine-layers was added to 
rapidly. First the cruiser 
” Arkona ” of 2,700 tons 
was reconstructed, followed 
by two of her rister ships, 
the ” Frauenlob ” and 
44 Undine.” Last year a 
number of light cruisers 
were similarly treated, 
as was also the cruiser 


” Ariadne,” which was sunk in the fight off Heligoland. 
All Germany's latest and fastest cruisers carry mines, and 
are fitted with mine-dropping gear. And tiie name by 
which the German mine-laying officers have referred to 
their method of attack is that of the 44 new arm.” 

The number of mines that are carried by a mine-layer 
varies according to the size and equipment of the vessel. 
Each mine reposes on board in a thick bed of sawdust. 
Not so long since, fifty spherical mines was considered to 
be an ample complement; then French mine-layers were 
adapted to carry 120 mines; and now several hundred 
mines are carried by some of the newest mine-layers. 
These ships are equipped with workshops, wherein the 
delicate internal arrangements of the mines can be attended 
to, with special compartments for storage of 
the mine cases, and magazines full of the 
compressed gun-cotton; for where consider¬ 
able quantities of mines are to be laid, it 
is found more advisable to /load the empty 
cases when on board the mine-layer and as 
they are wanted. In the struggle between 
Russia and Japan, the daring Japanese sailors 
sometimes performed this work of loading the 
mines on board warships that were actually 
under fire. Since then, however, mine-making 
and mine-laying has been constituted a much 
more exact science: carried out by special 
ships, and with crews specially trained. 

When, three years ago, Italy and Turkey 
went to war, one of the first defensive acts 
of the latter country was to lay contact mines 
in the Dardanelles (or Hellespont)—the forty- 
six mile long strait between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Tigean Sea. At its narrowest part the seaway is only 
half a mile wide, and dwellers on either coast were startled 
by a series of tremendous explosions, although at the time 
no ship of war was in sight. Some persons suggested 
44 submarines ! ” Cautious investigation soon proved the 
fact that a proportion of the mines had been exploded by 
porpoises ! 

Early in the present War, submarine E6 (Lieutenant- 
Commander C. P. Talbot), while diving, fouled the moorings 
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THE 44 KITB,” OR MINE-CATCHER. 

This apparatus is carried by trawlers engaged in the work of searching for mines, and is dragged 
along, trawlwise. at the side. 





Interior of a Submarine Mine. 
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of a mine laid by the enemy. On rising to the surface 
she weighed the mine and sinker—the former becoming 
practically fixed to the thin steel side of the submarine. 
Fortunately, the horns of the mine were pointed outboard. 
The weight of the sinker made it a difficult and dangerous 
matter to lift the mine clear without exploding it. After 
half an hour's patient work this was effected by 
Lieutenant Frederick A. P. Williams-Freeman and Able 
Seaman Ernest Randall Cremer, and the released mine 
descended to its original depth. For that courageous 
work those names were mentioned in the Admiral’s 
dispatches. 

It is a stout chain-cable that is used for the purpose 
of connecting the floating mine to its heavy iron sinker. 
And sometimes two of the moored mines are joined one to 
the other by means of a cable. A device of this kind it was 
that caused the loss of the British cruiser “ Amphion.” 
She struck a cable, which connected two mines, about in 
its centre, and, the ship proceeding at fair speed, her 
momentum dragged the two explosive weapons sharply 
to her side abaft the foreward bulkhead. The resulting 
explosions caused vital injuries and apparently started the 
magazines. Even then she remained afloat long enough 
for more than half the crew to seek safety—strong testimony, 


officers and men, she was sunk by a mine last October while 
engaged in mine-sweeping operations in Kiao-Chau Bay. 

That fact alone, amongst an available array of other 
evidence, proves to us the danger and difficulty of minc- 
sweeping, for the Japanese have had more experience in 
that direction than any other nation. After the fall of 
Kiao-Chau they spent fully two months in clearing away 
the hundreds of sea mines laid by the enemy. As is the 
case with us, many of their bluejackets come from the sea¬ 
fishing districts; and during the w r ar with Russia, rewards 
being given for floating mines brought ashore, some of these 
hardy fishermen—perhaps a couple of men and a boy in a 
small boat—used to put off for a day's extremely touch-and- 
go work at fishing for submarine mines. They had many 
and profitable catches. So familiar, indeed, are the 
Japanese tars with the handling of mines that only a month 
after the sinking of the “ Takachiho,” and in the very same 
waters, three sailors, sighting some floating mines, jumped 
into the sea under a shower of shots from the fortress and, 
swimming to the mines, successfully disposed of them. 
“ The bravest deed at Tsingtao I ” was the comment of the 
Tokio newspapers that recorded the incident. 

Our British mine-sweeping fleet may be said to date its 
birth from the spring of the year 1911, when the Admiralty' 
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How the Mines on a Mine-layer are carried along rails to the point where they are dropped. 


as has been declared, to the skill of her designeis, and the 
splendid workmanship put into her at Pembroke Dockyard, 
where she w*as built. 

With increased attention being paid to the subject, 
most of the navies of the great nations are now improving 
their schools for the training of officers and men in the art 
of submarine mining. The oldest established institution 
of the kind is our own Naval Torpedo School on board 
H.M.S. “ Vernon.” There, mine-laying has long been taught; 
and in the senior lecture-room of the ” Vernon ” there are 
models of every kind of submarine mine, many of them 
floating in big tanks of water with glass sides, like moored 
monster metal footballs in gigantic aquaria, some of them 
capable of being worked practically—though, of course, 
without danger to the demonstrator and his class of 
students. 

Ever since the making of our compact with our Far 
Eastern ally, British sailormen have evinced keen interest 
in the doings of the warships of Japan. And, to put it that 
way, a “ darling ” of the Japanese Navy has long been the 
famous cruiser ” Takachiho,” which was built nearly thirty 
years ago at the Armstrong shipbuilding yard at Elswdck. 
In her day she w as a remarkable fighting-ship, was one of 
the units of the Flying Squadron in the war with China, 
and fought gallantly against Russia ten years later. Dis¬ 
placing only 3,727 tons, with bunkers crammed full,.she 
could travel at thirteen knots for a distance of 9,000 
miles, and, known as being a lucky ship, she came out of 
all her ‘* scraps ” unscathed. With a loss of 271 picked 


selected Grimsby, which is the largest fishing-port in the 
world, as one of the trawler mine-sweeping fleet stations, 
and the enrolment of 300 tough and trusty' fishermen 
began. The gunboat ” Circe ” was ordered to that port to 
make arrangements for stationing the parent ship ” Jason ” 
and six subsidised trawiers. 

That was how w r e commenced. The men chosen w r ere 
sent to the North Sea for special training for a period of 
eight to twelve days. Skippers w r ere given the rank of 
warrant officer, and while training were paid at the rate 
of 95. per day, with £4 10s. gratuity on completion ; second 
hands and engineers 6s. per day, and £3 gratuity ; others 
3s. per day and 10s. gratuity. Annual retainers w*ere £10. 
£8, and £4 respectively ; liability for service being when 
the Naval Reserves were called out. 

Those were the conditions at the start four years ago. 
Soon the force w r as greatly developed, and, when war broke 
out. as a special section of the Royal Naval Reserve, our 
mine-sw r eeping experts numbered 142 officers and 1,136 men, 
under the command of Captain Thomas P. Bonham. Since 
then the strength of the squadron has been immensely 
increased, and there is never any lack of courageous fellows 
eager to join. 

To state, even relatively, the exact numbers at present 
would not be praiseworthy policy ; but there can be no harm 
in mentioning that from one of our East Coast ports alone 
more than a hundred steam trawlers recently put to sea 
for mine-sweeping, manned almost entirely by' their peace¬ 
time crews. Let me add that these vessels are not 
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what used to be known as fishing-smacks, or, indeed, 
anything like those small and homely craft. Such trawlers 
are fine large ships with powerful engines, and cost any¬ 
thing up to £15,000 apiece; their average value may be 
reckoned at fully £7,000. 

Not long previous to the beginning of hostilities, the 
British Navy possessed only five mine-sweepers, these being 
North Sea trawlers that had been purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment, painted the regulation Navy grey, and adapted for 
their new avocation. The names of these historic five are 
the " Driver,” " Seaflower,” " Seamew,” " Sparrow,” and 

Spider.” The torpedo gunboats "Antelope,” "Circe” 
—-above mentioned—and " Watchful,” could also be used 
for the work. But from the outbreak of the War, each day 
in every week saw more and more trawlers withdrawn from 
their erstwhile quest of soles, turbot, brill, plaice, whiting, 
and cod, and set to the sterner homeland-protecting task 
of fishing for mines. 

How that fishing is carried out we will proceed to investi¬ 
gate. Although the term is frequently and wrongly other¬ 
wise applied, creeping for mines is correctly defined as being 
done by towing along the bottom of the sea a big hook 
provided with a charge of gun-cotton. When a cable is 
hooked it is severed by the explosion of the charge ; if the 
mine itself does not also burst it rises to the surface and is 
there destroyed. 

But sweeping or trawling for mines is much more effective 
than that, if only for the reason that the crews of the trawlers 
or sweepers use practically the same gear as that with which 
they are accustomed to fish ; by so doing, they have, 
from well-developed skill, a kind of intuition in knowing 
when a mine has been caught. These men are always 
aware of exactly what sort of sea-bed they are working 
over and what is the depth of water there, for they are as 
familiar with the Dogger Bank, the Great Fisher Bank, the 
Viking Bank, and other queerly named under-water regions, 
as any youthful sports enthusiast is conversant with the 
rough and the smooth places of his school playing-fields. 

Yes. and there is something more. It is the accustomed 
eye of him who has competed daily for the spoils of these 
troubled waters that can quickest detect the fraud when, 
in the false guise of being a friendly fisher-craft, one of the 
artful enemy comes here to secretly sow mines—as he 
often has done. With our gallant Navy, the best guardian 
of the North Sea has been the North Sea fisherman himself. 

Specially fitted out for mine-sweeping, the trawlers 
work in pairs, steaming abreast some distance apart. 
Well astern and sunk in the sea, each tows a heavy iron 
sinker that is known by the name of a “ kite,” it being V- 
shaped. Wound upon a hauling-drum on the deck of one 
trawler, Is the sweeping-wire, which, passing over the 
stem, runs down to an iron pulley or block that is provided 
on that vesesl’s towing-kite, passes thence across the space 
of sea to the other kite, and from 
there trails up to the hauling-drum 
on the deck of the second trawler, 
which vessel is all the time pro¬ 
ceeding at similar speed along the 
opposite side of the mine field. 

Passing as it thus does steadily 
through the sea, the sweeping-wire 
catches the chains of all the mines 
that come in its path. As the wire 
draws these mines together, they 
sometimes explode by knocking 
against each other; but that does 
no harm to either of the trawlers 
l>ecause they are safely some way on 
in front. When all the captured 
mines are well bunched—that is to 
say, have been drawn towards the 
centre and most distant part of the 
wire—a big charge of explosive is 
placed in position and the entire 
batch of them is destroyed. For 
gathering up drift mines there is 
another form of mine-catcher, also 
called a “ kite," which consists of a 


large, open box that is dragged trawlwise alongside the 
mine-sweeping vessel. Readers who, having spent holidays 
on the east coast, are familiar with the fishing-boats there, 
will, maybe, recognise that the apparatus above described 
bears not a little resemblance to the “ otter ” gear so much 
in favour with trawlers. 

Mine-sweeping is work that is very quickly learned by 
the practised trawlers, who are engaged to perform it. 
And, coming at such a time, their engagement for the 
service proved greatly beneficial to the fishermen as to 
the nation, for the War had brought the fisheries almost 
to a standstill. Seven hundred of the smaller vessels, 
known as steam drifters, with nearly eight thousand men 
and boys, were idle in Shetland waters alone. Great 
numbers of the men volunteered for mine-sweeping, and 
scores of boys were refused as being too young. One 
ingenious youth, in his eagerness to get taken, donned three 
suits of clothes, one over the other, and included two 
thick woollen jerseys, hoping thus to pass muster for an 
individual of full growth and age. At the invitation of 
the Admiralty, the Imperial Merchant Service Guild 
appointed some forty officers to undertake duty in the 
mine-sweeping flotilla, with temporary commissions in 
the Royal Naval Reserve. The list could have been filled 
many times over, and some men came long distances 
from abroad to offer their services. "It is risky work," 
one fine fellow was told. And the response, exactly as 
he gave it, was : " I shouldn’t have come so far to get it if it 
wasn't.” All through the brief but splendidly plucky and 
patriotic chronicle of our mine-laying and mine-sweeping 
squadrons there runs a continuation of the same old immortal 
story: on sea as on land, if danger threatens and human 
daring is in demand, Britons will be there to answer the call. 

Mine-laying being duty that is little akin to trawling or, 
indeed, to any other work on the sea, it takes longer to master 
than does mine-sweeping. It is in the lonely harbours 
of Ireland and Scotland that the mine-laying crews do the 
practising that is necessary to fit them for their unique 
task of " digging pitfalls in the waves,” as it has been 
expressively termed. 

Mine-cases have been made of all sorts of shapes. In the 
now distant past the Russians planted hundreds of mines 
in the Baltic ports, but, as it happened, only succeeded 
in doing damage to two British ships, the " Firefly ” and 
the " Merlin.” Certain of these mines were of what may 
be described as fish-kettle form. The Japanese at one 
time favoured somewhat sausage-shaped mines; and after 
the capture of Port Arthur, they removed from outside 
the harbour many huge Russian mines, as tali almost 
as their own active and fearless sailors; these were 
fashioned after the model of a peg-top. An empty 
French mine-case from Morocco that was presented to 
an English scientific institution was commonly referred to by 
naval men visitors there as being of 
the sanitary dustbin pattern—which 
useful if conventional article it did 
indeed much resemble. As the re¬ 
sult, however, of continuous experi¬ 
ments by many countries the 
spherical case is that which is to-day 
most universally adopted for the 
submarine mines of the world’s 
navies, for it best withstands ex¬ 
ternal pressure and offers the least 
resistance to tidal currents. It is, 
therefore, the least liable to leak or 
to drift from the position in which 
it has been placed. 

Finally, in concluding this present 
account dealing with the subject of 
submarine mines, let us retain these 
two truths always in mind: the 
British Navy, guardian of our liber¬ 
ties and lives, has used mines only 
because mines were used against it; 
the British Navy has never laid 
mines in any previous war in which 
it has been engaged. 
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I N writing about football, one is inclined to overrate 
the players of the past at the expense of those who 
are playing at the present day. There is, however, 
sometimes justification for holding a high opinion 
of the old-timers. When, at the early age of eleven years, 
I was taken by my eldest brother to see the Cup Final 
between Aston Villa and Everton, I thought what fine 
players they were who took part in that game. In looking 
back now, I still hold the opinion—after having seen several 
Cup Finals at the Crystal Palace—that that match in 1897 
produced the best game we have had for the coveted 
trophy. I can clearly remember how I wished, whilst 
watching the match, that I was grown 
up and able to take part in such a 
game, little dreaming at the time 
that I should adopt football as a pro¬ 
fession. One of the Everton players 
in that match, Jock Taylor, who 
occupied one of the inside forward 
positions, played against me in 1905, 
eight years afterwards. He was 
playing centre-half for Everton and 
f was centre-forward for Newcastle 
United, so we were directly opposed 
to each other. I found that he had 
not forgotten how to play since I 
had seen him at the Crystal Palace. 

As we won, 2-1, that day at Goodison 
Park, however, the memory of the 
game is not an unpleasant one. 

I have always been very keen on 
football, and can remember what a 
mania I had, when quite a nipper, 
for practising whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. Nothing 
pleased me better in the winter 
months than to get hold of a ball, 
and, with a few chums of about my 
own stamp, get some practice on one 
of our local grounds. Luckily, I 
attended a school where football 
was encouraged. I was living at 
Greenwich at the time, and the 
Greenwich Schools Football Competition was a league 
of considerable strength. It comprised about sixty 
schools, in divisions arranged according to the strength 
of the schools in a football sense. The school I at¬ 
tended was Blackheath Road, and they had been 
quite a power in the competition for several seasons. 
This I attribute in no small degree to the masters. 
They were men who had played the game themselves and 
knew how to get the best out of a boy, both at his lessons 
and in the sports of the school. 

Two of the masters I particularly remember. One was 
Mr. G. R. Wagstaffe, an old Rushden player. He played 
for Rushden when they were one of the most prominent 
amateur clubs in the Midlands. He was very keen in 
coaching the boys, and gave up his time willingly in the 
endeavour to build up a strong football team each year. 
Another master was Mr. C. G. Landragin, who has since 
become quite one of our most prominent League referees. 
He co-operated with Mr. Wagstaffe, and they were keen, 
I can assure you. So it is no wonder that the boys became 
infected with their enthusiasm. You can guess that com¬ 
petition amongst us was acute for places in the Eleven. 
I had the pleasure of being one of the team that won the 


championship of the First Division of the Schools League 
during my second year there. Before I left we won it 
once again, besides winning the cricket championship 
three times. So I retain pleasant memories of Blackheath 
Road School. 

Though always retaining my keenness for the game, 
and playing whenever I had the opportunity after leaving 
school, I never had any idea of adopting the game as a 
profession in those days. I had already become a pro¬ 
fessional cricketer when I was thirteen years old ! T he 
Kent County Cricket Club gave me an engagement on 
their staff at Tonbridge then, with the result that after 
each of my first two summers at the 
nets I went back to school in the 
winter. Unfortunately, I did not go 
back to Blackheath Road, but to a 
school in the locality where there 
was no organisation of games, each 
boy having practically to find his 
own sport. 

Those two winters were a very dull 
time for me. After finally saying 
good-bye to school lessons I joined 
the Tonbridge Town F.C., at that 
time an amateur club of some note 
in Kent. I was offered a place in the 
Second XI., and I gladly accepted it. 
After playing only three games for 
the Second, I was offered the centre- 
forward position in the First team. 
As I was only sixteen at the time, I 
was rather dubious as to whether or 
not I could “ make good ” among 
much older and more seasoned 
players. I kept my place for the rest 
of the season, however, and enjoyed 
my games very much. Every en¬ 
couragement was afforded me by 
other members of the team, and I 
picked up some useful “ wrinkles ” 
by watching other players’ methods. 

In the following season I joined 
the Eltham F.C., who were then 
competing in the South-East London League, which was 
composed of some very good London clubs. We won 
the League championship that season, I remember, 
and were naturally very pleased with ourselves. As my 
idea has always been that, to improve, one must seek 
a stronger club each season, I got an introduction to Maid¬ 
stone United F.C. They were quite a strong professional 
club at the time and were competing in the Kent League 
and other competitions. I found in my first few games 
with them that their football was much better and harder 
than any I had played before. After playing as an amateur 
for about two months, I was asked by them to become a 
professional, which I did, at the same time determining 
to improve myself at the game so that I might make it, 
as well as cricket, my permanent profession. Up to the 
present I have not regretted that decision. 

After playing for a season and a half with Maidstone 
United, and finding out that playing professional football 
is rather more serious sometimes than amateur football, 

I was approached by Newcastle United—in May, 1905, 
to be exact. They offered me an engagement, and, needless 
to say, I grasped the opportunity of becoming associated 
with so famous a club ; I signed for them before the “ close 
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season ” was a week old, and re¬ 
mained with them until December, 

1907. I had a very happy time up 
at Newcastle, and still have a very 
warm corner in my heart for Novo- 
castrians ; they are very fine sports¬ 
men up there. Unfortunately, my 
opportunities of appearing in the 
drst team were somewhat restricted, 
as they had a very powerful team at 
that time, all the members being 
internationals for their respective 
countries. In all, I played about 
twenty times for the first team, while 
with Newcastle, with a fair amount 
of success. Being young and am¬ 
bitious, however, I was inclined to 
chafe at my limited opportunities, 
and in my third season decided to 
make a change to another club if it 
could be arranged. The directors 
put no obstacle in my way, recog¬ 
nising that the only reason I wanted 
to move was that I desired to get 
a regular place in a First Division 
team if possible. 

As it happened, Sheffield United 
were wanting new players just then, 
and they came to Newcastle to see if 
the club would be willing to transfer 
me. My last game for Newcastle, I 
may mention, was against Sheffield 
United. They offered me a regular 
place in their team, so of course 
that decided me at once, and I left 
Newcastle with a certain amount of regret, as I had made 
many warm-hearted friends there, who still look me up 
now and again. 

When I got to Sheffield I had the privilege of playing 
in the same team as Ernest Needham, who was then getting 
towards the close of his long and distinguished career. 

I never saw him play when he was at his best, but I could 
tell what a power he must have been. When he was 
practically an old man, from a football point of view, I 
saw him play some wonderful games. He was certainly 
an ornament to the game, both on and off the field. He 
was always ready to give a bit of sound advice to a young 
player. I spent five years and a half at Sheffield, and 
have many interesting happenings to look back upon. 
Amongst other things, I had the pleasure of playing ip the 
annual inter-city match—Sheffield v. Glasgow—three or 
four times ; and each time we went to Glasgow to play, both 
the players and the officials had a very merry time. 

It was while I was with Sheffield United that I received 
the “ blue ribbon ” of Association football—the honour 
of being picked to play against Scotland. This was in 
April 1910, and the match was played at Hampden Park. 
Glasgow, the home of the Queen’s Park club. What a 
grand sight that ground is on an England v. Scotland day ! 
Nobody can have a really accurate idea of what it is like 
unless he has seen it. We have no ground in England to 
compare with it. On the day I was there, 118,000 spectators 
lined the playing-pitch. The enthusiasm in Scotland for 
this match is tremendous. To them it is the match of the 
season. On the result of it depends, from a Scotsman’s 
point of view, whether Scottish football has had a good 
season or not. In the match in which I played Scotland 
won, 2-0, and played splendid football, so that all the 
Scots we saw, after the match, were in high glee. 

One often hears slurs cast upon professional football, 
but, taken generally, the game and the players improve 
every year. I notice little difference in the spirit with 
which amateurs and professionals play the game. There 
are, of course, black sheep on both sides. The man who 
habitually adopts foul methods in playing is very much 
scarcer now than, say, ten years ago. Even now, I think, 
the " dirty ” player could soon be stopped and made 


to change his style of play if 
sterner methods were adopted by 
those in authority. If an example 
were made of one or two men by 
the administration of severe punish¬ 
ment it would show others that 
“dirty” play would jeopardise their 
livelihood. 

A feature of present-day football 
which is very noticeable is the speed 
at which the game is played. It 
seems to me to get faster every 
season ; but of course this may only 
be my impression. Nevertheless, I 
am quite sure that the football 
nowadays is much faster than it 
was ten years ago. I can remember 
that at one time if a man was a 
good sprinter he was noticed in a 
football team directly, and often 
left opposing players behind in a 
race up the wing or the centre of 
the field. It is very seldom now 
that a man’s speed alone makes 
him noticeable. This shows that 
the general run of players must 
have got a lot faster than they were. 
As regards the quality of present- 
day football, I don’t suppose for one 
moment that we have any players 
who are better than some of the 
giants of the game were. Still, I 
think that the average standard 
of the players is much higher in 
every way than it was. 

The game in the North is still ahead of that in the South, I 
think, though the demand for the game in London is at least 
as keen as at any other centre of professional football. 
Without doubt, in my opinion, the First Division of the 
Football League, and the clubs that compose it, represent 
everything that is best in English football at the present 
time. The competition itself is a real guide to the best 
teams, and the club that wins the League championship 
can safely be reckoned as possessing the best team of the 
year. My readers will understand me when I say that the 
winners of the English Cup may not be the best team of 
the season, although they have accomplished so meritorious 
a feat. Another fine feature of First League football is 
that nowhere, not even amongst amateur clubs, is the 
“ dirty ” player more scarce. 

The Second Division of the League is a real live com¬ 
petition nowadays, and no mistake ! In no competition 
is the contest for top positions keener. Still, the general 
standard of play, of course, is not so high as in the First 
Division. To make up for this, the game is more strenuous; 
and one who has played in the First Division soon finds 
out that Second Division matches are much harder and 
more exacting, if lacking in some of the finer points. 

In looking back, sometimes, I wonder whether I should 
adopt the same career had I my time over again. I think 
l should, for there are many less interesting modes of life 
than that of a professional cricketer and footballer. My 
experiences have been many and varied. The chums 
I made during my early association with both games have 
in many instances remained staunch friends. The different 
qualities that become instilled into anybody who plays 
games must be valuable afterwards. The sinking of self, 
the realisation of the value of combined effort, and the 
discipline one undergoes are all to the benefit of a youth 
who has his own way to make in the world. The training 
that is necessary to the successful playing of games is 
another asset to a young man, which he realises most in 
after years. 

I have often been asked whether I would advise a young 
fellow to go in for cricket and football as a means of liveli¬ 
hood in the same way that l have myself done. * All I 
can say is that it is very difficult to advise. The prospects 



WAR TYPES. l.-A COSSACK. 

The Cossack troops whom Russia has called into 
the field have a war strength of about 5,000 officers 
and 180,000 men. Most of them are horsemen, and 
are reckoned among the finest light cavalry' in exis¬ 
tence. With the Cossacks, military scrvice begins 
at the age of eighteen, and lasts twenty years. The 
name Cossack, it may be noted, is Turkish in origin 
and signifies “ freebooter.” 
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at the commencement of a young man’s career at these 
games are very uncertain. He must be successful almost 
at once if he is to justify his step. His hold of his position, 
too. is necessarily precarious : he must experience no bad 
luck, such as disablement for prolonged periods. Many 
a promising young athlete has met with a stroke of bad 
luck at the beginning of his career, which has prevented 
his abilities gaining their due reward. Still, there is no 
doubt that the playing of games is of great benefit to young 
men physically and of no mean moral value, whilst the 
pecuniary rewards, if not exactly great, are at any rate 
not inconsiderable—given good luck in immunity from 
accident. 

The training which footballers have to undergo is better 
for health than all the medicine in the world. It is very 
seldom that two men train alike. They all find out from 
experience which method suits them best, and though 
the general lines on which they train may be similar, the 
details may be very different. When I was at Newcastle, 
Andy Aitken, who played centre-half for United, had 
quite distinctive methods of his own. He never did any 
running practice, either sprinting or long distance. He 
had found out by experience that his legs would not stand 
the strain of eight months' football if he did a lot of running in 
training. So he kept himself fit entirely by bodily exercises, 
utilising the punching-ball, dumb-bells, and other apparatus. 
I have known other cases in my experience where the con¬ 
ditions were different, and, as I have said, each man has 
to find out for himself what form of training suits him best. 

I have been asked to give my opinion of the leading 
clubs to-day and also of the players. Up till about four 
or five years ago, Aston Villa and Newcastle United stood 
out by themselves, with perhaps Everton following them 
closely. Aston Villa have maintained their excellence, 
but Newcastle have fallen away during the last few seasons, 
whilst their neighbours, Sunderland, have experienced 
a revival of their old-time glory. They were once known, 
you may remember, as “ the team of all the talents.” 
A team that has been displaying a high standard of play 


during the last four or five seasons is Blackburn Rovers. 
I should say they are about the best and most consistent 
side in England to-day. 

Among the players there is a goal-keeper who stands 
out alone, and his name is Sam Hardy. The Aston Villa 
man is the finest goal-keeper I have ever seen. Then, 
what a marvel is Bob Crompton 1 He has been playing 
nearly twenty years, and now he is as good a full-back 
as we have in England. Amongst half-backs, Tom Boyle oi 
Burnley and Charley Roberts, now of Oldham Athletic, art 
the two best centre-halves playing. Among forwards there 
are.several men conspicuous in the limelight. For instance 
there is Freddy Walden, or “Fanny,” as the crowds at 
Northampton and Tottenham call him. He is a veritable 
nightmare to any half-back who catches him in form, 
which is pretty often. He is a law unto himself, and doe> 
the most amazing things with the ball and bis opponents. 
If any of my readers have not had the pleasure of seeing 
him play they should make a point of taking the earliest 
opportunity of doing so. He is also one of the nicest 
fellows one could wish to meet. Of inside players in the 
forward rank, Charley Buchan of Sunderland is a shining 
example of what pure artistry can accomplish. When 
in form he is delightful to watch. The finest centre- 
forward I have seen is James Quinn of Glasgow Celtic— 
a great player in every respect and a man whom footbali 
enthusiasts in the North are never tired of talking about. 

In conclusion, I can only express the wish that, should 
any of my readers decide to try his luck at games as 1 
have done, he will meet with as many pleasant experience:? 
as I have had. 


The Rivals. 



By W. J. HAWKBS, M.A. 

(Erant in legione fortissimi viri, centuriones, Pullo et Vorenus. Sic fortuna 
utrumque versavft, ut alter alteri inimicus auxilio esset neque diiudicari posset 
uter utri virtute anteferendus videretur.—C* sar, Gallic War, v. 44.) 



HE Gauls were upon us; the camp was aflame, 

Our men on the ramparts engaged in fierce strife, 
No time to save baggage—for all ’twas the same— 
It was fight, and fight bravely, each man for his life ! 

Our legion—the third—had just beaten them back, 

And had burned down the turret they pushed to the wall. 

When two men sprang forward and made an attack 
Right under the ramparts in view of us all. 

Vorenus and Pullo, centurions both 

Of our legion, for years had been rivals in zest; 

Each sought for promotion. ’Twas Pullo who quoth, 

“ Art waiting, Vorenus, thy valour to test ? ” 

So speaking, he leapt from his place on the wall 
And alone he ran forward the foemen to meet; 

His javelin hurled straight has brought death to a Gaul, 
Whose comrades turn swiftly the Roman to greet. 

Their darts flying thickly have pierced through his shield, 
And one strikes his sword belt and hinders his hand. 

Which gropes for his sword hilt. Then, bidding him yield, 
They quickly surround him and over him stand. 


But ere of their vengeance brave Pullo can taste, 

Vorenus, full eager for share of the fame, 

Leapt too from the rampart and, drawing in haste 
His sword from its scabbard, to rescue him came. 

They turn at his shout and receive his attack : 

Another tall foeman falls dead on the ground; 

Before his wild onslaught they slowly give back 
And heedless he follows where glory is found. 

Too heedless, alas ! As he hastes to pursue, 

He measures his length on the hard-trodden soil, 

Where the ground is still wet with the fresh morning dew. 
They turn back to slay him and gather the spoil. 

But Pullo wins free from the cumbersome dart, 

To rescue his rescuer forward he springs, 

And ere they can stay him by force or by art, 

His sword on the slayer in fury he brings. 

Vorenus is up, and together they stand, 

Defying the force and the might of the foe, 

And when none dares advance, at the trumpet’s command 
Back again to the camp and their comrades they go. 



On our shields then we lift them. Together they ride 
To the tent of our leader ; and there, I’ve been told. 
He promoted them both. For he could not decide 1 * 
Which one was the braver, when both were so bold. 
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In the Power of 
the Pygmies. 

A Tale of the Great African Forest. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “The Fire Gods,” “The Race Round the World," “The Lost 
Column," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

EDWARD HARDEN'S STORY. 


ISSED again !" cried Harden. 

Kingston had been too a- 
mazed to fire. He could not 
take his eyes from the 
Leopard God." During 
their march from the grass¬ 
land to the east, he had often 
pictured to himself Edward 
Harden as he would look 
when they found him in the 
heart of the Unknown. It 
is the unexpected that in¬ 
variably occurs; and Kings¬ 
ton had never thought that the great explorer would 
appear to him thus. 

He bore little or no resemblance to a European—nor, 
indeed, for the matter of that, to any civilised man. His 
arms and legs were brown—many shades darker than his 
beard and the hair of his head. This gave him an appear¬ 
ance that was singular ; and yet, in his leopard-skin, he 
was as picturesque a figure as it were possible to imagine. 
He had the frame and shoulders of a Titan. He stood 
there, in the full light of the tropic sun, an example of what 
can be attained in the way of manly beauty. 

“ Missed again ! ” he repeated, clenching his teeth. 
“ Month after month, have I tried to kill that spook." 

“ What is it ? " Kingston asked. 

Harden shrugged his shoulders. “ I can’t say," said he. 
" I wish I could. It haunts the mountain like a ghost." 

“ The Bongos," said Kingston, ** believe the mountain 
bewitched." 

“ And sometimes I think so, too," said Harden. " If 
I have fired one bullet at that chattering mystery, I have 
fired a score." 

" Have you never seen it ? " asked Kingston. " Does 
it never come closer than it did just now ? " 

“ Never ! " said the other, " until this morning. I was 
hunting all last night, and, contrary to my usual custom, 
l slept till sunrise, in the open air. Whilst I was asleep, 
something sprang upon my chest. On the spur of the 
moment, I let out a cry for help ; and then I saw the thing, 
Hying through the mist, and chattering as it went." 

" Master ! " said Pluto, "it is a ghost." In the simple 
mind of the Bongo there was no doubt upon the question. 

Edward Harden laughed—a loud, hearty laugh that 
issued from the centre of his beard. 

" Then, my friend," said he, speaking the man’s language 
to perfection, " if it’s a ghost, as you say it is, it is an 
exceedingly healthy one. Look there ! " He held out his 
left arm, upon which the flesh had been torn in an open 
wound. 

" That is the mark of a fang," said he ; " and if you or 
your witch-doctors have ever seen a ghost with a set of teeth 
like that, you know something of the supernatural world, 
and vour opinion is worthy of consideration. l r or myself, 1 


believe it to be an animal, though I’m inclined to think 
that it is some kind of beast that is quite unknown to 
science." 

After this, there was a silence, during which they all 
gazed into the mist, endeavouring to catch sight once 
again of this mysterious denizen of the mountain-side. It 
was Kingston who was the first to speak. 

" Can we not get to you ? " he asked. 

Harden shook his head. 

" If it were possible to cross the ravine," said he, " I 
should have escaped from this place three years ago. The 
ravine is like a moat. To attempt to jump it would be 
suicide. There are no trees on the mountain tall enough 
for the construction of a bridge." 

“ Then, how did you get here ? " asked Kingston. 

’ It’s a long story,” said the other. " Asa rule, I am not 
a talkative man ; but, to be frank with you, I shall be only 
too glad to tell it. I have not spoken to an Englishman for 
four years, nor indeed to any white man." 

At Harden’s suggestion, they seated themselves upon the 
ground, one on the one side of the ravine and two upon the 
other. It was a strange story—almost like a fairy-tale— 
to which Guy Kingston listened, whilst the sun rose above 
them in the heavens, and the heat in the valley became like 
that of an oven. 

" Four years ago," Harden began, " I came to the Upper 
Congo on a shooting expedition. My idea was to shoot 
leopards in the valley of the Aruwimi. I had with me six 
Loango boys from the coast. We followed the river to the 
Panga Falls, and thence struck eastward into the forest. 
We went into a country that has never been visited before 
by any white man. The tribes got to know of our presence 
in the forest, and rose against us to a man. We had to 
fight for our lives. One after the other, my Loango boys 
died or were killed, until finally I was left alone. 1 wan¬ 
dered for some weeks, not knowing where I went—in a 
word, I lost my way. All the time I blamed myself for not 
taking Crouch, who was always a better master of wood¬ 
craft than I, whose knowledge of this part of the country 
is unequalled ; besides, 1 could never get on with natives 
so well as Crouch. 

" For weeks 1 existed on manioc, wood-beans, and 
berries. There was nothing else to eat. I could find 
neither plantains nor ground-nuts. I could have shot game, 
but I dared not fire my rifle, for the whole forest was alive 
with the cannibal tribes. 

" I struggled onward, hoping to come to a river, which I 
could follow to its source, which I knew would be towards the 
east. I followed the forest streams. One led to another, 
and, after walking hundreds of miles, I found these all 
led into a small woodland lake. 

" By then, my clothes had been tom from my back. My 
boots were split to pieces ; the soles had fallen off. I had 
lost my helmet. But I still had my rifle, and a large 
haversack of cartridges. Casting discretion to the winds, I 
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become smaller, and, finally, you will come out upon the 
mountains, which you can cross almost anywhere. When 
you reach the grassland, turn due north by the compass, 
and you will come to Matama’s.” 

“ And in the meantime,” said Kingston, ” I can render 
you no help ? ” 

Harden shrugged his shoulders. ” I have been here 
three years,” said he, ” a few more weeks will not matter 
very much. I have got used to this outdoor life. 1 live 
like a cave-man. The mountain is honeycombed with 
caves. Though I have spent many days exploring them, 
they are too complicated and too much alike to remember. 
I have a small cave of my own, high up on the slope, where 
I keep my provisions and do my cooking. But I often 
sleep in the open air, as I did last night, when I was attacked 
at daybreak.” 

That carried Kingston’s mind back to the subject of the 
Spirit of the Mountain. 

“ Whatever can it be ? ” he asked. 

” I know no more than you,” said Harden. ” Whatever 
it is, it has been my sole companion all these dreary years. 
Sometimes, I see nothing of it for months at a time. Then, 
it will follow me day after day, dogging my footsteps 
like a shadow. I hear it chattering in the darkness ; 1 

see it flying through the mist. But it never gives me a 
fair shot. It seems incapable of remaining still for an 
instant.” 

” Does the mist never clear ? ” asked Kingston. 

Harden shook his head. ” Seldom,” said he. ” The 


mountain is the only high ground in an area of thousands- 
of square miles. A great deal of vapour rises from the 
forest which is well watered by the rivers, and this vapour 
condenses into clouds upon the mountain-side. It matters 
not in the least which way the wind blows, there is generally 
fog upon the mountain.” 

Kingston looked at the sun which was now past the 
meridian. He realised that he could render no help to 
Harden. To attempt to make a bridge across the ravine 
would be work that would occupy several days. It w r as 
his duty to push on in haste, endeavouring tomakeMatama's- 
with as little delay as possible. 

” If I reach the kraal in safety,” said he, ” and find Crouch 
and Lyndale alive, I will give them news of you, and we 
will hasten to your aid.” 

" That is well,” said Harden. ” I cannot tell you ho\v 
welcome the sound of an English voice has been to me. 
I wish I could shake you by the hand.” 

” Time enough for that,” said Kingston, ” when I come 
back again. In the meantime, good-bye. I must hasten 
on.” 

Kingston and Pluto set forward on their way, keeping 
to the edge of the ravine. Harden, standing at his great 
height, watched them for some minutes. W hen they looked 
back, he waved his hand. 

Presently, they disappeared from sight ; and not till 
then did the Leopard God turn upon his heel, and set 
forward with a long, swinging stride towards the mountain 
slope. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TRACKED. 



OWARDS nightfall, Kingston 
and Pluto came to the place 
where the two ravines joined. 
It will be remembered that, 
before reaching the moun¬ 
tain, they had observed the 
second ravine curving towards 
the south. The phenomenon 
was curious enough. The ra¬ 
vine was split into two gorges, 
which formed a kind of loop. 
In the centre of this loop 
arose the mountain that was 
held sacred by the pygmies. 

Long after darkness had fallen, they pushed on upon 
their way, camping that night upon the banks of the 
Cannibal River. The ravine had by then almost come to 
an end. Instead of the great perpendicular walls of rock 
rising on either side of the river, the stream flowed through 
what bore no small resemblance to an ordinary railway 


cutting. 

The forest was all about them, on both sides of the 
river. It was only on the plateau in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mountain that the vegetation was scarce. 
The forest surrounded both the mountain and the plateau. 
The farther they got from the plateau, the more dense became 
the jungle ; the river grew smaller and narrower, until 
at last it was no more than a large brook, pursuing a 
devious course through the twilight of the woods. 

Following Edward Harden’s instructions, they kept 
to the side of the stream, breaking their way through the 
undergrowth, living a kind of hand to mouth existence 
on such food as Nature placed at their disposal. 

It would be monotonous to describe their journey day by 
day. When they were arrived at a place where the trees 
were more thinly scattered, and it appeared that they 
were nearing the margin of the forest, by Guy Kingston’s 
calculations, Crouch and those upon the island had food 
sufficient for only six more days. 

On this account there was every necessity to push on in 
the utmost haste. However, they were no more than 


mortal ; and already both showed signs of fatigue. Even 
Pluto’s strength was failing ; and as for Kingston, he felt 
that it was as much as he could do to drag one foot behind 
the other. The monotony of a diet of manioc, which formed 
their principle article of food, and the hardships of their 
journey, had had a very detrimental effect upon their 
constitutions. Though a man may live, even for months at 
a time, on this bitter, unpleasant root, it is not sufficient 
to support him under the strain of the greatest physical 
exertion. 

That night they w r ere obliged to halt. They selected 
as their resting-place a kind of glade, wherein were one or 
two boulders, overgrown with moss. 

The presence of the boulders was eneburaging. As 
Kingston explained to his companion, it certainly looked 
as if they were drawing near to the Mountains of the Setting 
Sun. 

That night, when they lay down to sleep, both were too 
tired to keep watch. They had had no sleep for two nights. 
They resolved to risk discovery, trusting to the fire to keep 
prowling leopards at a distance. 

It was in the small hoursof the morning that Pluto started 
up from his slumbers and shook Kingston roughly. 

” Master ! ” said he, ” some one is at hand.” 

Even as he spoke, an arrow flew past them, cutting a way 
for itself through the leaves of the undergrowth. Kingston 
looked in the direction from which the arrow had come, 
and saw the branches of the thickets moving in the light 
of the fire. A second arrow flew so close to him that the 
feather actually brushed his ear. 

As quick as thought, the young Englishman lifted his 
rifle to his shoulder and pressed the trigger. There was a 
sharp flash of fire at the muzzle, a loud report, and the 
bullet sped upon its way. Instantaneously there came a 
shout, a savage shriek, and a dark figure, plunging head 
foremost through the undergrowth, lay stretched full 
length upon the ground. 

At first neither Pluto nor his master paid much attention 
to this prone and silent figure. They stood back to back, 
prepared for a sudden onslaught, not knowing from which 
direction they were likely to be assailed. 
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forest 


Then 


Minutes passed, and nothing happened. The 
reigned in silence, immutable and dark as ever. 

Pluto bent down and placed an ear to the ground, 
he rose to his feet. 

f ‘ There is no one else,” said he. 

“ No one else ? ” 

“ Master, this was the only man. He was a 
scout. Now he is a spirit; he has crossed 
the Black Ravine.” 

Kingston bent down and, 
turning the man over in the 
firelight, looked into his face. 

It was a face similar in every 
detail to that which he had 
>een regarding him in the semi¬ 
darkness of the forest when 
he had been searching for Pluto. 

This man was one of the can¬ 
nibal tribe. 

" Is he dead ? ” asked Pluto. 

Kingston bowed his head. 

The Bongo warrior looked 
about him. “ The tribe is near 
at hand,” said he. 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” 

“ Master, this man is the 
forerunner of disaster. He is 
like the wind that blows before 
a storm. The painted men are 
on our track.” 

At those words cold fear 
clutched at Kingston’s heart. 

He was not lacking in 
courage—he had risked 
his life already, often 
enough; but, in spite 
of what Pluto had said 
concerning the inferi¬ 
ority of the cannibals, 
he had rather have fal¬ 
len into the hands of the 
Batwa pygmies. 

Since they could sleep 
no more that night, they 
continued on their jour¬ 
ney. Daybreak found 
them still in the forest; 
but, soon afterwards, 
they emerged from the 
semi-darkness of the 
virgin forest into a 
kind of bush. Trees 
became more and more 
scattered ; the ground 
became more stony ; 
boulders more plentiful. 

Also, the ascent became 
steeper ; they were evi¬ 
dently climbing the 
lower slopes of the 
mountains. 

Their way was fraught with danger. During this day’s 
march there was never a moment when they did not 
expect attack. Behind every bush or patch of scrub 
an enemy might be lurking. At any moment a poisoned 
arrow, or a spear, might strike one or other dead upon his 
tracks. 

There is no greater strain upon the nerves than to live 
in continual expectancy of ambush. Pluto found it as 
much as he could bear. At last he turned to Kingston in 
exasperation: 

“ I can stand it no longer,” said he. ” Master, let us run.” 

They went forward at a jog trot until the perspiration 
was pouring from their faces and their hands. They 
came forth from the bush upon a great sandy plain, strewn 
here and there with boulders. Looking back, they could 


“As quick as thought the young 
Englishman lifted his rifle to his 
shoulder and pressed the trigger . 1 
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see the forest, extend¬ 
ing as far as the eye 
could reach. Looming 
and indistinct* in the 
distance, arose the Witch’s Head. From their 
present position the slopes of the mountain bore 
no longer any resemblance to a human face. 
Viewed from the east, the Witch’s Head was conical, 
like a pyramid, still wreathed in eternal mist. 

Looking forward, they beheld a sight which was 
to them more than welcome. Stretching north 
and south across their path was a rugged chain 
of mountains. Beyond these, they knew, was 
the grassland—a free and open country. They 
approached their journey’s end. 

Exhausted though they were, they struggled 
onward. Presently, the sand ceased, and they 
found themselves among the rocks. They were 
now obliged to go more slowly. There were 
places where they had to climb on hands and 
knees. They looked neither to the right nor left, but 
bore straight onward, like hunted animals flying for 
their lives. 

They had hoped that from the crest-line of the mountains 
they would be able to look down upon the grassland on 
the other side. This, however, was not the case. The 
Mountains of the Setting Sun are not a single chain, but 
a great series of rolling heights, at least twenty miles across. 

Immediately before them, on the second ridge, was a 
sharp, tooth-shaped hill which was evidently an extinct 
volcano. They could distinctly see the crater, the edge 
of which formed three-quarters of a circle, whilst the 
remaining portion had been broken down by a former 
stream of lava. 

Pluto recognised the hill as soon as he set eyes upon it. 


{See 
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He was approaching his own country, and the man’s 
heart was light. It was as if a great weight had been 
lifted from his mind. 

44 How far is the volcano from Matama’s ? ” Kingston 
asked. 

44 Many days’ march,” said the other. 44 But hencefor¬ 
ward we journey on the grassland, where it is easy to walk.” 

44 Many days ! ” cried Kingston. 41 And Crouch nearing 
the end of his provisions ! ” 

” Never fear, my master,” answered Pluto ; 44 we will 
get there in time.” 

The native set forward on his way, going down the hill 


with long, easy strides. Guy Kingston looked back but 
for an instant, and then called Pluto to his side. 

44 See ! ” he cried, pointing to the west, 44 the painted 
men are on our track.” 

The native turned and, shading his eyes, looked in the 
direction indicated. Sure enough, a large paity of savages, 
men of the cannibal tribe, had come forth from the forest, 
and were following fast upon the trail of the fugitives, 
whose footmarks they had no difficulty in following across 
the open plain of sand. 

44 Come ! ” cried Kingston, taking his comrade by an 
arm. 44 It has come to a race for life ! ” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HEART OF A HERO. 


that moment a great shout 
arose from behind them that 
was like the howl of a pack of 
wolves. The cannibals had 
caught sight of the fugitives. 
As one man, they took up the 
pursuit. 

Side by side, Pluto and 
Kingston raced down the hill. 
Their situation was not of still 
pleasantest. They were the 
many miles from Matama’s. 
Both were already much 
weakened by exhaustion and the meagre diet on which 
they had been forced to live in the forest. As for their 
pursuers, they had all the agility, strength, and swiftness 
of foot of primitive and predatory man. 

As they fled for their lives, they had neither time nor 
inclination to take in their surroundings. For all that, 
it was evident to Kingston that he found himself in 
a country very different from that in which he had passed 
the last seven or eight weeks. 

The mountains, in the midst of which they found them¬ 
selves, lie to the west of the Albert Nyanza. They would 
be more aptly described as hills, since they seldom attain an 
altitude of more than five thousand feet. This is not much 
when we take into consideration the fact that the Albert 
Nyanza itself is considerably over two thousand feet above 
sea-level. 

The Mountains of the Setting Sun axe, in fact, a northern 
continuation of the ancient Mountains of the Moon, which 
lie to the north of the Albert Nyanza, and which are 
frequently mentioned in the writings of historians of olden 
time. They separate two vast tracts of country, as different 
in character as a ploughed field and a field of clover. West 
of the range lies the Great Forest of the Congo ; eastward, 
the plains of the Nyanzas. To the east, we find barbaric 
civilisation ; the inhabitants of the grasslands are farmers, 
skilled workers in iron, and maintain in their villages 
some semblance of law and order. Westward is darkness 
and savagery. In the depths of the forest a state of 
things exists which can only be compared to the life of 
the primordial cave-men. 

Though Sir Henry Stanley forced his way through the 
forest as long ago as 1887, practically nothing is yet known 
concerning the secrets of this illimitable wilderness. The 
equatorial forest remains to-day, as it has been throughout 
the centuries, the home of the fiercest barbarism, of blackest 
superstition, and all the horrors of a lower, more bestial 
world, which is difficult for those of us who live amid the 
refinements of modern civilisation even to imagine. 

As Kingston sped upon his way, he took in deep draughts 
of the mountain air. It was as if he found in the freshness 
of the atmosphere new strength and vigour. He could no 
longer smell the forest—the humid reek of decaying vege¬ 
tation, of musk, fungus, and marshy ground. It was 
something of a relief to the boy that, if he must render up 
his life, he was not to be called upon to do so in the eternal 


semi-darkness of the forest. It was at least some satis¬ 
faction to him to know that, if die he must, it would be in 
the open sunlight. 

And death just then seemed very imminent. The whole 
tribe of cannibals streamed up the hill-side like a pack of 
wolves. Their savage war-cries rent the air. The bright 
blades of their poisoned weapons glittered in the sun. 

The fugitives were still some distance ahead ; but, 
presently, it became apparent that they would not be able 
to escape. Their pursuers had divided into three parties : 
one of these still followed on their track ; but the other 
two, following the paths of dried-up water-courses which 
ran to the north and to the south of the volcano, where it 
was possible to progress more swiftly, cut off all means 
of escape both to the north and to the south—in a word, 
Kingston and his companion were in danger of being sur¬ 
rounded. They had no option but to make for the volcano, 
which stood up like a church tower, the highest point in 
the range. 

The cannibals had closed in upon the base of the volcano 
before the fugitives had accomplished half the ascent. As 
far as they were concerned, there was no longer any haste ; 
they had driven the fugitives into a trap. At the foot of 
the hill they assembled for palaver. 

From the crater a great expanse of country was extended 
to the view. Northward and southward ran the moun¬ 
tains ; westward was the forest, over which, dim in the 
distance, towered the Witch’s Head ; eastward was the 
grassland, the green and glorious plain. Pluto turned his 
face towards the north-east, and gazed long and lovingly 
in the direction in which he knew lay Matama’s kraal. 

As for Kingston, his mind was fully occupied with his 
immediate surroundings. It was necessary for him to 
decide quickly what was best to do. The crater of the 
volcano was admirably adapted for purposes of defence. 
It is best described as resembling a broken bowl. Both 
sides were inaccessible, too steep to climb ; only in one 
place, through which the lava had flowed, was it possible 
to gain the edge of an enormous chasm, or funnel, which 
appeared to drop sheer into the bowels of the earth. 

The crater was like a gigantic well, pitch dark and of 
unfathomable depth, surrounded by a wall, in which was a 
gap of about fifteen yards across. In this gap was a small 
platform, perfectly flat, composed of ancient deposits of 
lava. On one side the platform ended abruptly upon 
the brink of the crater. On the other—namely, that which 
faced the west—the platform shelved down, at first steeply, 
and then more gently, into the natural slope of the mountain. 

Here, in one sense, was an admirable position to defend. 
Two men, well armed and courageous, could hold this 
narrow gap against a hundred. Upon the slopes of the 
mountain there was no place where a man could find facili¬ 
ties for cover ; the hard face of the lava was smooth as a 
bank of mud. 

In one respect was the position not all that might be 
desired. Kingston felt quite sure that he and Pluto could 
hold their own against overwhelming odds, as long as their 
store of ammunition lasted. This, however, was limited ; 
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Pluto was armed only with his assegai; Kingston had not 
more than a hundred rounds in his bandoleer. It was, 
therefore, certain that, sooner or later, the time would 
come when no course would lie open to them but surrender. 
To surrender to a tribe of cannibals would be little short 
of madness ; it would be wiser to use the last cartridge upon 
oneself. As for retreat, it was not possible ; at their backs 
yawned the great black crater, descending sheer from the 
mountain-top, piercing the crust of the earth. 

Whilst they waited for the enemy to attack, Kingston 
went to the edge of the crater and, lying down upon his 
face, looked into the black and aching void. His heart 
quailed within him. The walls of the crater, so far as they 
were visible in the sunlight, were black and smooth and 
precipitous. A lizard could not have climbed them. 

As the boy lay in that position, wondering what was at the 
bottom, from far below there came a sullen, rumbling sound 
that was like the growl of a dog. It seemed so far away 
that Kingston shuddered at the bare idea. It was as if 
the volcano was some huge, savage monster, which even 
then was awakening from its sleep—a sleep of centuries ; 
perhaps, of thousands of years. 

Whilst the rumbling sound continued, a great puff of 
smoke issued on a sudden from 
the depths below, to rise high in 
the air in a thick, circular cloud. 

The colour of this cloud was 
greenish-yellow ; and Kingston 
was conscious of an almost over¬ 
whelming smell of sulphur that 
nearly stifled him. As he drew 
away from the brink, the moun¬ 
tain, from its summit to its base, 
trembled like an old house in a 
gale. 

By then the palaver was at 
an end. The enemy came for¬ 
ward in a body. 

It is not easy to describe the 
sinister and formidable appear¬ 
ance of this large party of savage 
men. The sunlight gleamed 
upon the paint on their faces. 

They were like fiends from the 
nether regions, the creatures of 
a nightmare. 

After the fashion of all un¬ 
civilised peoples who live either 
upon the deserts, the grasslands, 
or in the woods, they endeavoured to rush the defence. 
With a long-drawn howl, they sprang forward as one man, 
dashing headlong up the slope. 

And Guy Kingston's rifle spoke again and again. Shot 
after shot rang out in quick succession. When his magazine 
was emptied, he thrust cartridge after cartridge into the 
breech, firing until the barrels were so hot that he could 
barely touch them. 

One by one, the enemy went down. Still, others pressed 
forward, to within a hundred feet of the crater. There, 
they hesitated to go on. 

They were at a loss to explain this novel method of dealing 
death at a distance. They had lived their lives in the forest. 
Never before had they encountered firearms. They had 
come prepared to face spears and poisoned arrows ; but 
this strange, single weapon that spat like a cat, and which 
as often as not dropped a man dead in his tracks, was a 
mystery that they were not able to understand. 

They had a notion that the infernal machine was in some 
way connected with the strange and sinister rumblings 
that issued from the very soul of the mountain, and the 
gre?nish-yellow puffs of smoke which from time to time 
rose into the sunlight. 

They drew back in a body, mystified, half terrified, not 
knowing how to act. At the foot of the mountain they 
gathered once more for palaver, which with the Central 


African savage is one of the essentials of existence ; all 
things are food for talk. 

It was not until nightfall that they ventured to attack 
again. This time, their onslaught was more determined; the 
majority succeeded in approaching to within twenty yards 
of the gap. The fight lasted several minutes, during which 
one of the cannibals actually gained the crater, where he was 
transfixed to the heart by the assegai of Pluto. 

That night, it was possible for neither Kingston nor his 
companion to go to sleep. Apart from the fact that at any 
moment the cannibals might endeavour to take the place 
by storm, the night was made hideous by the incessant 
growling sound that issued from the depths of the volcano. 
It was as if somewhere beneath the crust of the earth a 
tremendous thunder-storm was in progress. The atmo¬ 
sphere, towards morning, grew stifling hot. Fumes were 
issuing from the crater. 

All that night, and the next morning, both sides remained 
inactive. At about four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
enemy attacked for the third time—and the last. 

As they came forward, Guy Kingston realised the utter 
hopelessness of his position. He was running short of 
ammunition. He was now quite certain that the volcano 
was about to break out into 
active eruption. No way of 
escape seemed possible. His 
thoughts flew to Crouch and 
Lyndale, besieged upon the is¬ 
land, and to Edward Harden, 
in his leopard-skin, alone upon 
the desolate and haunted slopes 
of the Witch’s Head. 

He now recognised that he 
had little chance of ever reaching 
Matama’s. And even if he did 
so, the odds were that he would 
arrive too late. Crouch, at the 
most, had provisions to last 
only four more days—that is to 
say, if he and his companions 
were not already starving; they 
had been living for a week on 
food barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. 

From four o’clock till night¬ 
fall, the conflict raged. It was 
a war between barbarism, in all 
its strength and horror, and the 
resources of modem civilisation. 
Kingston was practically single-handed ; for, only when 
one of the cannibals succeeded in attaining the lava 
platform, could Pluto strike home with his spear. 

For some time Kingston had been obliged to be sparing 
of his ammunition. He had succeeded in driving back a 
charge by emptying his magazine at almost point-blank 
range. During the short respite that followed, it was 
as if something clutched at his heart, when he realised 
that there were only six more cartridges in his bandoleer. 

Turning to Pluto, he told the native the truth. The 
warrior appeared unmoved. He had prepared himself 
for death. For some days, ever since he had beheld the 
Spirit of the Mountain, he had quite made up his mind that 
he was about to leave this world for the great Nirvana of 
the Bongos which he called the Land of Shades. 

As the sun went down above the tree-tops of the forest, 
the end drew near. Kingston, his face ashen pale, his lips 
tightly pressed together, watched the approaching enemy. 
At least a hundred men came forward to renew the attack, 
and to keep these at bay, the young Englishman had no more 
than a magazine-full of cartridges, and an odd one over. 

“ Master,” whispered Pluto, as the enemy drew closer, 
” look to yourself, and take no heed of me. I have no 
fear of death. It shall never be said that one of Matama’s 
warriors fell into the hands of a cannibal tribe. Rather 
than that, I send myself to the Shades.” 


a Gbouflbt for tbe flDontb. 

M E shall be so kind in the after while. 
Bat what have we been to-day P 
We shall bring to each lonely life a smile. 

Bat what have we done to-day P 
We shall give to truth a grander birth. 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth. 

By feeding the hungering souls of earth; 

But have we done'it to-day P 

We shall do so much in the years to come. 
But what have we done to-day P 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum. 
Lord, help us to give it to-day! 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear. 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear. 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer. 
Lord, help us to do it this day! 
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“ What do you mean ? '* 
asked Kingston. 

Pluto smiled, and 
pointed to the crater 

“ A ready death is yon¬ 
der,” said he. And when 
all is said and done, it can 
never be denied that in 
this savage breast there 
beat the heart of a hero. 

From the crater a con¬ 
tinuous trail of smoke was 
issuing. The rumbling 
sound continued, louder 
than before. 

A second later, a 
poisoned arrow flew past 
Kingston's head. The 
cannibals were at hand. 

At a word of command 
from their chief, they 
gathered in a body, and 
then charged forward with 
a savage yell. 

Five times Kingston’s 
rifle spoke, and five times 
did a man fall, to lie 
silent and motionless on 
the ground. But the rest 
came on, springing over 
the bodies of their more 
bold companions, until, at 
last, they gained the plat¬ 
form, on the brink of the 
abyss. 

The struggle had now 
approached its climax. 

Kingston set his teeth and 
turned a resolute face to¬ 
wards his enemies. Neither 
he nor his companion spoke 
a word. The time had 
passed for that. The young 
airman, however, could 
hear the Bongo’s breath 
coming quickly as the 
latter prepared himself 
for the final act of the 
drama. 

'f aking a stride forward, 

Pluto rose to his full 
height. In the hour of his 
death the warrior was mag 
nificent to see. With a 
wild shout, he raised his 
assegai on high, and 
plunged it into the chest 
of the first man who had 
the temerity to set foot 

upon the platform. So sure was his aim, and so strong was 
his arm, that the blade of the weapon stood forth at least a 
foot from between the shoulder-blades of the wretched 
creature who delivered up his life with a howl of pain and 
terror. 

As the cannibal sank to the ground, a huddled, lifeless 
heap, Pluto turned upon his heel, and, with a shout of 
triumph, leaped bodily into the depths, whence came the 
rolling smoke. 

The savages paused in their onslaught at this last act of 
the Bongo. They were, perhaps, not without admiration 
for the brave soul that chose death in the fiery vault below 
to a more lingering end at their hands. Some of them 
stood as if transfixed to the ground, with spears up¬ 
raised. Then, as another spurt of sulphurous smoke 
ascended from the crater, they renewed their hideous 


“As the cannibal sank to the 


Pluto turned upon 


ground, 

his heel, and, with 

triumph, leaped bodily into the depths, whence came the rolling smoke.” 


shout of 


cries, and gathered still closer upon their doomed victim. 
If one had escaped their clutches, at least the other 
should not. 

As for Kingston, for an instant he looked about him like 
a hunted thing. Two courses lay open to him ; he was in 
two minds which to take. His last cartridge was in the 
chamber of his rifle. He might either take his own life with 
that or, following the warrior’s example, hurl himself into 
the darkness of the crater. 

In that terrible hour he realised that the lives of others 
depended upon himself, and that while there was life there 
was still hope. Besides, he had none of the frenzied nature 
of the savage ; and somehow he could not bring himself 
to the deed. And then his rifle was dashed from his 
hands, he was seized in the arms of a dozen men, and he 
realised that he was a prisoner. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A NIGHT OF FIRE. 


UY Kingston gave himself up for 
lost. He dared not think what 
his fate would be. It was all too 
horrible to contemplate. 

To his surprise he was not put 
immediately to death. Instead, 
his hands were bound behind his 
back and he was escorted down¬ 
hill by his captors, who took a 
direction due south-west. 

At the foot of the mountains 
the party crossed the sandy plain where Kingston and his 
ill-fated companion had first sighted the painted men. 
Thence they entered a narrow belt of forest, on the farther 
side of which they came to a stream, not more than fifteen 
yards across, a southern branch of the Cannibal River. By 
then it was quite dark. 

Across the stream was a bridge of logs, a very primitive 
affair, constructed of the trunks of several trees laid one 
against the other. 

On the other side of the bridge was a small village. It 
so happened that there were no stars in the sky. A heavy 
mist shrouded the forest. The heat was intense; and, 
moreover, the temperature appeared to be rising rapidly, 
by leaps and bounds. In consequence, it was so dark 
that Kingston did not see the village until they were come 
to the gate of the palisade. 

The huts appeared to be very rudely built—things of 
plastered mud and grass, conical in shape. The inhabitants 
of the village gathered around the prisoner, whom they 
viewed with considerable curiosity and delight. 

Presently a great fire was burning, the flames leaping 
high into the air. By the light of this it was possible to 
see the faces of the painted men. Men, women, and 
children were all hideous to look at. They wore practically 
no clothes. Only the warriors were smeared with paint, 
the women being disfigured by great pieces of wood, roughly 
carved, attached to their lower lips, and also hideous 
cots upon the skin of their foreheads, terminating on 
the bridge of the nose. Apparently, in this benighted 
country, the more one disfigured one’s features, the more 
beautiful were they considered. 

The prisoner was ordered to seat himself upon the 
ground. He did so with alacrity ; he was only too glad 
to rest. There, for some minutes, he was left to his thoughts, 
and these were of a singularly dismal nature. There could 
be little doubt as to what his fate would be. The whole 
idea was revolting. 

Among the cannibals was one particularly repulsive 
individual—an old man whose hair was grey, and who was 
even more hideous than his fellows. This man went to 
the stream and washed the poison from the head of his 
spear. Then, returning to the village, he seated himself 
upon the ground, immediately facing the prisoner. The 
other savages gathered around in a circle, to witness what 
they doubtless regarded as sport, something in the nature 
of festivities. 

The old man began a kind of song—if a monotonous, 
two-noted chant is worthy the name. Now and again 
he broke off in his singing to prick Kingston with the 
point of his spear. He was evidently a master in this 
department of torture. The sharp point of the weapon 
never penetrated deep enough to do any serious harm ; 
but never did it fail to inflict a sharp pang of pain upon the 
unfortunate captive. 

Kingston had no option but to clench his teeth, and 
submit to his fate in silence. It would be useless to en¬ 
deavour to escape. His hands were tied behind his back ; 
be was entirely surrounded by a great number of people, 
the majority of whom were armed to the teeth. 

During those awful moments he was quite unconscious 
of the phenomenal change which was taking place in the 
atmosphere. The mist became thicker and thicker, until 


the tropic night was like a Turkish bath, and the chocolate- 
coloured skins of the savages glistened in the firelight 
with the moisture of perspiration. Soon it was so hot and 
oppressive that it was difficult to breathe. 

Suddenly, the old man rose to his feet. The torture 
was evidently at an end. He, too, must have felt the heat, 
for, lifting a forearm to his face, he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. 

A murmur spread among the spectators, as the executioner 
raised his spear to strike the fatal blow. Guy Kingston 
closed'his eyes, thinking that the end had surely come. 
His thoughts were of Crouch and Lyndale starving on the 
island. 

A great roll of thunder shook the earth at their feet. 
A gust of wind, like the sudden blast of a hurricane, that 
caused the trees of the forest to tremble and rock and sway. 
And then the darkness vanished, as at a stroke. The 
forest was illumined by a dazzling light. It was as if the 
whole sky was one single sheet of flame. Every tree, every 
branch, stood out in the clearest detail. 

Kingston looked about him. He saw the man who had 
been about to kill him drop his spear and take to his heels 
in terror. He saw the others, the women gathering their 
children, flying in panic from the village, seeking the shelter 
of the forest. All about him was a kind of hail; small 
stones, varying in size from that of a walnut to a human 
fist, w r ere falling in showers, rattling upon the ground. 
One of these struck him in the back and sent him staggering 
forward. 

He recovered himself in an instant, to see that he stood 
alone in the centre of the village. The rude huts were 
being swept down like grass before the scythe. From time 
to time there came a deep, rumbling sound that caused the 
earth to tremble. 

At first, everything was so confused and sudden that 
Kingston had not grasped the situation. It now became 
quite clear that the volcano had burst into eruption. The 
crater was visible above the tree-tops of the forest. 
Flames and smoke shot upward in the sky. Great rocks 
were being hurled from the summit of the mountain ; and 
presently, a white-hot stream of molten lava was to be 
seen issuing slowly from the gap. 

It is a maxim that is worth while to remember that, of 
two evils, it is wiser to choose the lesser. In Kingston’s 
eyes it were better to be struck down in the midst of the 
eruption than remain at the mercy of his barbaric captors. 
Though his hands were still bound behind his back, his 
feet, at least, were free ; and with never a glance behind 
him to see if he were followed, he set forward running 
towards the west. 

For the next twenty minutes he stood in the greatest 
peril. He followed the course of the stream. This led 
him towards the mountains, to the south of the sandy 
plain. The river was still too wide to cross, and he was 
on the southern bank. As he hurried on his way, the stones 
and shingle hurled from the crater fell about him on every 
side. 

The lava flowed westward from the crater to the sandy 
plain. The wind, which blew from the north, was like 
the hot air from a furnace. The crest-line of the mountains 
was not visible, though for some minutes it was almost 
as light as day-time. Great clouds of black, rolling smoke 
streamed southward, obscuring the rugged heights from 
view. 

As soon as Kingston gained the mountains, he was obliged 
to seek cover behind a rock. He was now at least two 
miles nearer the volcano than he had been at the village. 
Though he was in some part protected by the intervening 
hills, his life was still in danger. One thing was certain: 
he had nothing to fear from pursuit. The cannibals had 
fled as one man in the opposite direction, their only 
thought being that of safety. 

Whilst he rested, he was not idle. The rock behind which 
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he crouched was of granite. Selecting a sharp, protruding 
angle, he worked his hands up and down, so that the rock 
was made to play the part of a saw. His hands had been tied 
together by a species of rope made of fibre; the rock soon wore 
its way through this, and, presently, his hands were free. 

Elated at his success, he pushed on without delay. 
The wild scene that presented itself to his view, when he 
stood upon the crest-line of the mountains, was more than 
beautiful; in its wildness it was majestic and supreme. 
Except in the vicinity of the volcano, the night was dark 
as pitch. The red fire from the crater illumined the clouds 
of rolling smoke, lit up the trees on the margin of the 
forest, and even reached—like a search-light—the open 
grassland to the east. 

Giving the volcano as wide a berth as possible, Kingston 
descended the hills. It took him many hours to cross the 
mountain range, and it was daylight when he reached 
the foot of the eastern slopes and stood upon the margin 
of the plain. 

He was too exhausted to go farther. He had passed 
through a terrible ordeal. He had had little or no sleep 
for four nights. His clothes were so torn and ragged that 
he might as well have dispensed with them, for all the use 
they were. He was wounded in a score of places, where the 
sharp spear of his tormentor had penetrated the skin. He 
was bruised and aching in every joint. 

Even if certain death awaited him, he felt 
that he must sleep. He had no great reason 
to fear that he would be tracked down by the 
savages. He knew for a fact that the cannibal 
tribes seldom cross the mountains; and they 
were now the less likely to do so, since the vol¬ 
cano was still in eruption, though the bulk 
of its fury was 
spent. 

He found a 
small moun¬ 


tain stream, in which he washed and quenched his thirst; 
and by the side of this, in a place where the grass grew 
about three feet in height, he stretched himself at full 
length upon the ground, and almost immediately fell 
fast asleep. 

He did not awake until late in the afternoon. Scarcely 
had he opened his eyes than he sprang to his feet, remember¬ 
ing the object of his journey. He had still some manioc 
in his haversack ; but his rifle had been taken from him 
by the cannibals. He went to the stream, and filled his 
water-bottle ; and then, eating a root of manioc as he 
walked, he set forward on his way. 

All that night he travelled northward by the compass, 
keeping the volcano to his left. Violent though the 
eruption had been, it did not last long. When he awoke 
small flames were still issuing from the crater; but, by 
daybreak next morning, only a thin trail of smoke was 
visible, curling upward in the sky. 

It took him three days in all to cross the grassland, to 
reach Matama’s kraal. One evening, more dead than 
alive, he stumbled through the gateway of the palisade, 
and fell prostrate from exhaustion at the feet of the chief 
himself. His last thought before he fainted away was 
that Captain Crouch and those with him upon the island, 
however sparing they had been of their stock of pro¬ 
visions, were by this time wholly without food. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE WITCH-DOCTOR. 


W HEN Guy Kingston recovered consciousness, he 
found him*elf lying upon a bed of rushes in the 
hut of Matama, the chief. 

He looked about him with the dazed ex¬ 
pression of one suddenly awakened from sleep. 


“ Where am I ? ** he asked in English. 

He received no answer. And then, remembering where 
he was, he rose to a sitting position and looked about him. 

No light gained entrance to the hut except by way of the 
door ; and as without it w r as either dawn or evening, the 
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place was half in darkness. At first Kingston thought he 
was alone. Sinking back upon the rushes, he tried his 
best to think. He was not yet in full possession of his 
faculties. 

44 Let me see ! ” said he, aloud. 41 What is it I have to do ? 
What did I come here for ? ” 

Then, for the first time, he observed a pair of eyes 
regarding him steadfastly ; they were like the eyes of a 
cat. Leaning forward, he was able to make out a figure, 
hunched and hideous. A man was seated cross-legged in 
the darkest comer of the hut. 

This man was adorned with sufficient feathers to make a 
feather-bed. They were stuck all over him, in tufts ; 
festoons hung down his back and around his waist ; his 
head bore some slight resemblance to that long-hand led 
feather-broom which is used to dispense with cobwebs. 
His face was painted in streaks, which were mostly red 
and white, but blue, green and yellow had not been absent 
from his paint-box. Kingston recognised him at once. 
It was the witch-doctor of Matama’s kraal. 

Presently the doorway was darkened by the entrance 
of a figure. It was the stalwart chief himself. 

“ Hail 1 ” said Matama in the Bongo language. 

Kingston, as we know, had picked up a smattering of that 
tongue from Pluto and his comrades. He made reply to 
the chief’s greeting as best he could. Then, remembering 
the urgency of the situation, he sprang quickly to his feet. 

“ I must make haste I" he cried. “ There is not a 
moment to lose. I must return to the Ihuru.” 

But Matama held out both hands, barring the way to the 
door. 

“ There are some questions,” said he, 44 that I would like 
to ask.” 

At that he seated himself upon the floor, motioning to 
Kingston to do the same. The witch-doctor rose to his 
feet, approached, and sat down cross-legged by the side of 
Matama and Kingston. 

For several minutes there was a silence. Kingston, 
realising that he would probably have to humour the chief¬ 
tain, mastered his impatience as best he could. 

All these minutes neither Matama nor the witch-doctor 
moved their eyes from the boy’s face. The expression of 
the chief was sinister and threatening. Kingston remem¬ 
bered the morning on which he had arrived at the kraal, 
when he had fallen foul of Matama. On that occasion, 
had it not been for Crouch, he would have been put to 
death. 

Presently, Matama spoke. 

44 Where is the White Wizard ? ” he demanded. 

Kingston explained that he had left both Crouch and 
Lord Lyndale besieged by a tribe of pygmies upon an 
island on the river, at a place where there was a waterfall. 

It took him some time to relate briefly what had 
happened ; and when he had done there followed another 
silence, longer than before. At last, it was the witch-doctor 
who spoke. 

44 That is a lie,” said he. 

Kingston gave his word of honour 
that he spoke the truth. 

His assertion might just as well 
never have been made. The 
witch-doctor’s statement was 
calmly repeated by Matama. 

“The bird-man lies,” said 
the chief. 

It was in vain for Kingston 
to protest. Both flatly refused 
to believe him. He then asked 
what grounds they had for 
thinking him guilty of false¬ 
hood. 

44 The bird-man,” said Ma¬ 
tama—for this was the name 
by which Kingston was known 


in the Bongo kraal— 44 the bird-man departed into y he forest 
with the White Wizard. If he is come from the WTiite 
Wizard, what message has he brought for Matama ? ” 

Kingston answered that he had no special message for 
the chief. 

44 Where’s your rifle,” asked the witch-doctor, 44 the 
assegai of fire ? ” 

Kingston explained that he had been captured, and that 
his rifle had been taken away from him. 

44 By that,” said Matama, 44 I know that you speak 
what is false. Did the White Wizard send you on this 
errand through the forest alone ? ” 

44 On the contrary,” said Kingston, 44 he said himself 
that he did not think that I would get through alive. 
Besides, I was not alone, for one of Matama’s warriors came 
with me. We marched from the lhuru to the Witch’s 
Head. We beheld the Spirit of the Mountain. Thence, 
we fell into the hands of the painted men. Matama’s 
warrior, rather than surrender to the cannibals, hurled 
himself into the crater of the volcano, which three days 
ago vomited fire and smoke. As for the bird-man, he 
escaped. He comes to Matama’s that he may fly in the 
sky, bringing succour to the White Wizard and his friends.” 

The chief was silent for some minutes after this. He seemed 
to be turning the whole matter over in his mind ; he sat with 
his hands clasped upon his ankles, and his head bent low. 

44 The White Wizard is Matama’s friend,” said he, at 
last; 44 but the bird-man is Matama’s foe.” 

So saying, he rose to his feet, and thus addressed the 
witch-doctor. 

44 I accuse this man,” said he, 44 of having made away 
with the White Wizard in the darkness of the forest.” 

Kingston sprang to his feet, exasperated beyond 
measure. For a moment, he was inarticulate with wrath. 

44 Fool l ” he cried. 44 You shall answer for this.” 

As he attempted to leave the hut, he was seized in the 
powerful arms of the witch-doctor, and held as in a vice. 

44 Let me go ! ” he cried, fighting to be free. 

44 He has made away with the White Wizard,” repeated 
Matama, 44 and he now wishes to escape to the country 
whence he came.” 

Kingston struggled fiercely. In the end, he succeeded 
in throwing the witch-doctor heavily upon the ground. 
The man rose to his feet, his eyes ablaze with anger. 
Matama raised his voice in a loud shout, and in a moment 
Kingston was surrounded by a score of warriors. 

These, by order of the chief, bound Kingston hand and 
foot; and he was hurled back into the hut. As he lay upon 
the ground, mortified beyond expression, fuming in in¬ 
dignation, he overheard the following words. 

44 To-morrow at dawn,” said Matama, 44 let the witch¬ 
doctor smell out the evil spirit. If he is found guilty, he 
shall die ; if he is found innocent, he shall go free.” 

With these words the chief strode from the hut, and 
Kingston was left alone. Escape was impossible ; he 
was bound hand and foot. For some hours he lay awake, 
thinking how heartless was the world. His 
lot was indeed cruel. He had come 
through so many dangers, he had over¬ 
come so many hardships, and had 
reached his goal at last—to be 
called a liar and treated like a foe. 

In the end, anger—no less 
than pure exhaustion — com¬ 
pelled him to fall asleep. He 
was awakened by a touch upon 
the shoulder. 

Looking up, he beheld a dozen 
warriors, armed with their long 
lances and spears, wearing their 
feathered head-dresses. They cut 
the bonds that bound the pri¬ 
soner’s feet, and then ordered him 
to accompany them. 



Matama’s Kraal. 


(To be continued .) 
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How to Keep Fit. 

In this Instructive and Interesting Interview, Mr. Eustace Miles, 
M.A., the Famous Athlete and Health Specialist, gives Valuable 
Advice concerning Practical Preparation for Play and for Work. 



By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


I N the stress and strain of the stirring times that have 
come to our staunch Old England, one plain fact 
stamds revealed for all to know: it is that success 
can only be achieved by doing the very best that 
in us lies—our best as individuals, and, consequently, our 
best as an entire people. The clarion call of our national 
hero, " England expects that every man will do his duty,” 
rings clear and true to-day as it did more than a hundred 
years ago ; and it applies as aptly to stay-at-homes as 
to those who actively fight for Britain's flag. No matter 
what his lot or station in life may be, there is not one 
solitary man or boy but has his duty to perform, the 
splendid task that destiny has set 
him. 

As to that, we are all of us agreed, 
are all ready and eager to answer the 
summons to effort. But there is 
this to be borne in mind : in order 
best to do our duty, we must be 
physically as capable as possible of 
doing it. Mere willingness to "go in 
and win ” is of no avail unless it is 
backed up by capability for such 
achievement. Like athletes who 
carefully prepare themselves for the 
triumphs of the track, we require to 
maintain ourselves always in first- 
class bodily trim for the contest that 
is before us. In other words, to be a 
success individually, at work or at 
play; to make the most at any 
moment of the opportunities that 
offer; to live happily and to live 
usefully;—we must keep ourselves 
physically fit. Here one of the 
highest authorities upon that im¬ 
portant topic is going to tell us how 
we may do it. 

It will be understood that when 
Mr. Eustace Miles talks to us and 
instructs us as to the manner in 
which to obtain the best results by 
intelligent regulation of our lives, he 
is one who has done it himself. He 
has practised all that he preaches. 

Formerly a schoolmaster and a coach and lecturer in 
many subjects at Cambridge, now an author and journalist 
and an adviser upon health, diet, and physical culture, he 
has also proved himself to be as proficient as a London 
business manager as he has been pre-eminent as an athlete. 

Educated at Eastbourne College and Marlborough, 
he thence passed to King's College, Cambridge, and after¬ 
wards became an Assistant Master at Rugby. In 1900 
he won the Amateur Championship of America at rackets, 
tennis, and squash tennis ; he has been Amateur Champion 
of the World at rackets and tennis, and was for many years 
Champion of England at those games. Upon such various 
subjects as, for instance, Balanced Life, How to Remember, 
Mathematical Law in the Spiritual World, Sanskrit, and 
Athletics, he has written many books. And always during 
the other multifarious activities of his very successful 
career he has displayed unflagging energy in promoting 
the physical and mental well-being of boys. 

” First of all, be a good animal—a clean, neat, healthy, 
vigorous, brave, and happy animal; knowing how to 
play like a dog, to rest like a bear in winter, and to work 


like a horse. That,” said Mr. Eustace Miles to me, with 
something of a smile of amusement at his own chosen 
words," is how I will commence my chat with your readers. 
Work and play are positive blessings to humanity, and we 
best show our appreciation by doing both of them as well 
and as keenly as possible, and by enjoying both of them 
thoroughly. 

” Let me enumerate a few things that a healthy boy 
should be able to do. 

” In the matter of play, he should be able to walk and run 
well—that is to say, in good style, though he should not 
often attempt long-distance walking or running; he 
should be able to jump well, both 
long and high jump, and always 
coming down lightly on the balls of 
his feet, with bent legs, so as to 
minimise the jar of landing; he 
should be able to box, not in a stiff, 
rigid way, but with plenty of leg 
work, and, as is the modem method, 
clenching his hands only at the 
moment of actual striking; should 
be able to swim, having mastered on 
land the swimming movements of 
arms and legs before venturing into 
the water ; should be able to breathe 
deeply and fully in through his 
nostrils ; should be handy as a car¬ 
penter with simple tools, and so able 
to do much with just a knife, saw, 
hammer, and nails ; should be fond 
of scouting, and able to cook simple 
things, so that at any time he can 
prepare a meal for himself and others. 
In writing he should be able to use 
his left hand, as Lieutenant-General 
Sir R. S. Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Scout, does ; and he should be able 
to draw fairly well, so that he can 
make clear outlines quickly. 

” Passing, as it were, from gay to 
more grave occupation,” continued 
Mr. Miles, ” a healthy boy should be 
able to do a great deal of work and 
enjoy doing it. If a boy does not 
enjoy his work—well, he is not healthy in the full sense of 
the word ! What about work that is dull and uninteresting ? 
How can it be enjoyable ? some fellows may ask. That 
is just when they require grit, the will power to stick to the 
thing and find interest in it. A boy should be able to speak 
clearly and readily without too much shyness, but certainly 
without the objectionable over-confidence that some boys 
show ; should be able to write a letter in good clear English ; 
should be able to sing and play simple pieces on the piano ; 
should be able to keep accounts showing his own receipts 
and expenditure ; should be able to write a good essay, and 
to do a little shorthand, as well a$ a little typing on one of 
the well-known machines. It is not half a bad plan for a 
boy to keep a diary, which is excellent training for accuracy 
and regularity afterwards. You can enter your accounts 
in the same book and so be all complete. 

” I cannot emphasise too strongly that the most valuable 
exercise of all, for games and for brain work, is deep and 
full breathing. 

" Good breathing increases endurance, improves the 
nerve and self-possession, gives a better eye, and helps the 
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health. The air should be inhaled through the nose, which 
warms and filters the air, the mouth being closed. Exhale 
sometimes through the mouth, sometimes through the 
nostrils. The following is a very easy first lesson in the 
art of good breathing. 

“ With your chin in and the small of your back hollow, 
and without frowning, take a deep and full breath in 
quietly through your nostrils. 

While so doing, do not lift up 
your shoulders, keep them well 
back and down. Hold this 
breath in without straining for 
a few seconds. Then breathe 
out quite quietly, yet as 
thoroughly as you can. There 
is so much in the art of proper 
breathing that it is a subject 
requiring proper study; but 
certainly twenty or thirty deep 
and full breaths during the day 
will in a year or two enormously 
improve a boy's breathing and 
his play and his work as well. 

“ Another capital exercise for 
attaining fitness is that of 
stretching, which, besides pro¬ 
moting health of body and mind, 
gives you a longer reach for 
batting, bowling, tennis-playing, 
boxing, and so forth. Here is 
one exercise in stretching by 
way of a specimen. 

" Stand with feet comfortably 
apart, legs stiff, heels firm on 
the ground, stretch body and 
head well back, looking at the 
sky. Do not clench your 
hands; arms relaxed by your 
sides ; do not go back as far as 
you can. Lift right arm above 
head as far back as it will go, 
arm quite stiff, fingers extended ; 
then rotate the stiff arm as far 
as it will go in each direction. 

Lower right hand quietly, take 
a deep full breath as already 
explained, and then proceed with the left arm instead of 
right, which now hangs relaxed by your side. I could tell 
you of at least fifty breathing exercises and twenty stretch¬ 
ing exercises, all valuable. Stretching influences the well¬ 
being of the whole body and improves the circulation. It 
does not tend to make one slow, as excessive gripping and 
energy-exhausting exercises certainly do. 

“ Boys should go in for exercises that are light and quick ; 
they should avoid weight-lifting. The best physical 
exercise for a boy is a ball, something lively that he can hit 
and kick. In all one’s leisure moments, however, it may 
not be convenient to exercise with a ball ; you will, for 
instance, hardly be well advised to so indulge when you 
happen to have five minutes to spare in your bedroom. 
But you can at any time, and within or without doors, 
imitate the movements of games. 

“ Take lawn tennis, for example. Imagine that you are 
playing a game of lawn tennis and are facing the net. 
Racket in hand, suppose that the ball is coming to this side 
or that, prepare to meet it and smartly drive it back, 
performing the due amount of footwork that the action 
requires. This imitation lawn tennis service is both a 
capital home exercise and a help to proficiency at lawn 
tennis and rackets. 

'* The same with cricket, using a light stick instead of a 
bat, and practising every kind of stroke as displayed by 
prominent players. Between each stroke come back to 
the waiting position. Learn to run out, to turn neatly at 
the crease, to recover poise and be ready to run directly 
you have made your stroke. Bowling and fielding, also 
with an imaginary ball. First stoop down and pick up the 


ball that is not there, take a little run and bowl with your 
hand extended very high. Catch the imaginary ball, and 
practise throwing it in. Then there is swimming while 
standing on one leg, using each leg in turn. And fencing with¬ 
out a foil. These are ail fine exercises, and by careful atten¬ 
tion to this system, you may improve yourself at any game. 

“ Valuable training for walking or running is the well- 
known ‘HundredUp ’ exercise of 
the world-famous runner, W. G. 
George, whose record of one 
mile in 4 minutes 12 J seconds has 
stood for more than a quarter of 
a century; he is, by the way, 
to-day the Honorary Secretary 
of the Veteran Athletes' War- 
Aid Association. 

“ For the ‘ Hundred Up,’ stand 
with your feet parallel and point¬ 
ing forward, chin in, small of 
your back hollow. Lift up your 
right knee and foot straight, knee 
coming about to the level of hips. 
Send it down, then lift up and 
send down your left knee and foot 
similarly. Increase the pace and 
the number of repetitions (up to 
one hundred) by slow degrees, 
stopping when you feel palpita¬ 
tion or breathlessness. Do not 
grip your hands. 

“ Of course, there is really little 
need to tell boys to be keen on 
play, for no boy is ashamed of 
being keen on play. But there is 
need to tell boys to be keen on 
practice, because many boys are 
ashamed of keenness on practice. 
I think that it is impossible for a 
boy to be too keen on practice, 
so long as it is of the right 
sort. It is by keenness on prac¬ 
tice that some of the greatest 
athletes have mastered their 
art, and the same applies to 
every kind of work and play. 

“ A very convenient form of 
taking foot and leg exercise is that of skipping, which you 
can practise quite well without a rope, moving your arms 
just as if your hands held a rope. After exercise, wash 
well and rub with a rough towel. 

“ Plenty of boys, and grown-up people also, do not really 
know the right way of washing. Apply the water to the 
skin first, so as to moisten it. Warm soft water is best 
for this. Then use soap rubbed well in, wash off the soap 
with cold water and rub vigorously with a towel and with 
the hands to get a glow. Warm water and soap cleanse 
the skin ; cold water is a tonic, and hardens the skin 
against cold and chill. 

“ Learn to keep your hands and your muscles relaxed 
when they are not wanted for doing anything ; do not 
grip with your hands while you are writing or speaking. 
Work soon becomes much easier if your body is not tense 
and stiff; and even to maintain a grim look on your face 
and a perpetually set jaw is wasteful of nervous energy, 
to say nothing of its ugliness. 

" Naturally enough, in order to keep fit, a boy must 
pay some attention to the subject of eating and drinking. 
He should avoid excess of buns and cakes and pastry 
and sweets, and other starchy and sugary food. And, 
needless to say, he should avoid alcohol and tobacco : 
those are the easiest things of all to keep clear of. It is 
a simple matter to take a glass of water first thing in the 
morning, another glass last thing at night, and another 
some lime before one of the meals. Those, at any rate, 
are the best times for drinking. Really, the most advisable 
way to take water is by eating fruit : not syrupy stewed 
fruit, but fresh fruit, or dried fruit. 


\ 



WAR TYPES. II.—A TRUMPETER. INDIAN 
LANCERS. 

A cavalry regiment in the Indian Army usually consists 
of 640 officers and men. Fifteen of the superior officers are 
always British. A trumpeter receives in pay from 20 to 
41 rupees a month (i.e. from £1 6s. 8rf. to £2 14s. 8 d.). 
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“ Avoid hurry during meals. It is better to eat half 
the amount in a leisurely way and with as thorough masti¬ 
cation as possible, than to gobble down all the amount— 
and that especially if a game is going to be played immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. And during meals be not only leisurely, 
but also cheerful; forget all worries and troubles, and 
quietly enjoy yourself. That is the way to derive the 
full benefit of the meal, both physically and mentally. 

44 Concerning all these different departments of our 
subject a great deal more could be said, but space being a 
consideration, I am endeavouring to epitomise some chief 
items that are dealt with in my books of advice for boys. 
On each of some forty or fifty pages in one of those volumes, 
I have repeated the following lines of instruction, so 
important do I deem them to be :— 

“ * Master each exercise, and learn to recall it in your 
imagination, bejore going on to the next. Do not frown 
or grip needlessly. Increase the extent, pace, and 
repetitions, gradually. Stop directly you begin to be 
out of breath. Give up exercises that do not suit you. 
Add others that do.’ 

44 If a boy will bear those points in mind, he will get 
along very nicely with whatever form of physical exercising 
he adopts. 

44 Not every boy though—especially if he lacks skill— 
is attracted by athletics, gymnastics, or physical culture. 
In such a case there is need of some athletics; but the boy 
may also take up one of the unathletic hobbies—such as, 
say, electrical engineering, drawing, modelling, painting, 
photography, carpentering, gardening, basket-making, 
dairy work, or cooking. Some of these hobbies will divert 
the attention of a boy easily to occupations which will 
improve his body and senses, his nerves and mind. The 
health of the body is, of itself, one of the finest of all hobbies, 
for our body is our constant companion: it influences us 
more than any friend, any external condition. It is 
always with us, impressing its state upon our plastic mind. 
A boy should take as much sensible pride in his body as 
in anything else of his—much more pride than he takes 
in his cricket-bat. 

44 4 Little by little' is a splendid motto to guide you when 
tackling tasks to fit you for work or play. When a young¬ 
ster, I had no idea about how to learn games. I played 
games very keenly, and wanted to improve; but, till 
I had left school, no one told me how to improve. Then 
one day in the racket court at Wellington, the professional 
gave me a lesson which I have never forgotten. He told 
me that my feet were in the wrong position, that I was 
holding my racket wrongly; and he mentioned other 
faults. I tried to remedy these all at once, and of course 
failed absolutely. When I tried to remedy them one by 
one, first mastering the foot-drill, I began to improve. 
And that principle of mastering a thing 
part by part helped me more than any 
thing else: not only to play rackets, 
but to write essays and articles. 

44 Sleep is another physical help to 
success in games as well as in work. 

There is no law as to what is the best 
position in which to sleep, but I believe 
that most persons sleep best on their 
right side. The pillow should not be 
set too high, only just high enough to 
raise the head slightly. The night 
clothing should not be too heavy, but 
should, at any rate, be enough to keep 
the feet warm. And, of course, the air 
in the room should be as fresh as 
possible. Deep and full breathing of 
pure air is the best preparation for 
sleep. 

44 At school and elsewhere most boys 
look upon successful athletes somewhat 
in the light of heroes, and I think this 
hero-worship may be regarded as a wise 
thing. The athlete could not have 


risen to distinction unless he had been living the right 
kind of life; and in admiring him, and seeking to copy 
him, the boy is moulding himself on a good pattern. From 
the boy's point of view, I should say be with the best 
type of athlete as much as you can. Take every advantage 
of your respect for him. When you cannot be with 
him, then imagine you are with him, so that his 
imaginary presence will keep you up to the mark. 

44 Having said that much, I would like to add just one 
further observation as to hero-worship in general. Boy's 
should understand that not every hero has every virtue. 
One of the best plans is to regard each hero as representing 
a certain virtue, and to take him as a type for that virtue, 
not as a type for everything. It is a mistake to treat the 
hero as displaying all the virtues: we ought rather to 
regard him as perhaps illustrating only one. That is a very 
safe rule to follow in our imitative admiration of others. 

44 Another wrinkle for 4 B.O.P.'-ites is that it is a good thing 
to keep a collection of cuttings and quotations cuffed during 
your reading. You can paste the cuttings into a book 
and make a proper index, so that you can readily refer to 
the contents. This book of cuttings will be a very valuable 
possession to you as the years go on. Once a week—at 
least, so I recommend—you should read through the 
quotations ; it is not a bad plan to do this on Sundays. 
Such a course will be highly beneficial to your mind. 

44 In doing physical culture exercises of many kinds, 
both sides of the body are usually moved at once; for 
instance, you make the same movement with each of 
your arms. But a better way for the boy-beginner is the 
relaxing and repose of as much of the body as possible 
when any given parts are being moved. I do not mean 
mere stillness, which may involve enormous strain—as, 
for example, when you hold out your hand quite still 
at right angles to your body ; that is not repose, as, doing 
it, you very soon discover. I mean real rest, real economy. 
Instead of performing most movements generally with the 
two sides together—in the early stages of learning, any¬ 
way—the right side should move or stretch, etc., while 
the left side really rests, then vice yersd. 

“ Exercises done in the wrong way, and games played 
in the wrong way, are not nearly so satisfactory in their 
results as if performed with correct technique and with 
intelligence. That is why games and exercises are best 
learned in the first place from a competent instructor; 
he imparts to you both the reason and the rule. Of late 
years, as we know, American athletes have been remarkably 
successful, and they are exceedingly thorough during 
their period of preparation. I remember, when at Cam¬ 
bridge, showing two Americans round, and we saw some 
young fellows rowing the college boat. I mentioned that 
they were training for a certain race, and at once one of the 
Americans exclaimed: 

4 4 4 What! You don’t mean to say 
these men go out alone ? ’ 

44 He was positively amazed that they 
were permitted to practise except under 
the control of a trainer. 

44 It is the duty of every boy to be fit 
for play—that is to say, as fit as his 
body and mind, his eye, etc., will allow. 
This is a duty that a boy owes to 
himself, to his home, to his school, and 
to his country. 

44 Fitness for play should mean 
fitness for work; and of all satisfactions 
that of having done a good day’s work 
is among the very best. This is an 
acutely practical, sternly competitive 
period of England’s history, and in it 
the boy who can work hard without 
fatigue is the boy who is going to get 
on and be most quickly promoted. 
Physical fitness is a very solid asset 
towards success in life, and each boy in 
his own particular degree should make 
sure that he attains it.” 
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Puzzles and Problems. 

Some Posers for a Winter Night’s Entertainment. 

By the “BOVS OWN” WIZARD. 

(The solutions to those Puzzles not explained here will be given in 
next month’s number of the " B.O.P.”) 


The Crescent. 


^UZZLES 
of all 
kinds, 
pic¬ 
torial and 
otherwise, are 
always popular 
as a recreation 
on winter even¬ 
ings. 1 have 
here collected 
some which, I 
feel sure, will 
tax the ingenu¬ 
ity of ” B.O.P.” 
readers and at 

the same time provide them with no little entertainment. The 
first is called * The Crescent.” The old schoolmaster says : 
” Now, boys, I want you to divide this large, curiously 
shaped piece of cardboard into two parts, both parts to be 

precisely the 
same size and 
shape. If at 
first you don’t 
succeed, remem¬ 
ber the story of 
* King Robert 
the Bruce and 
the Spider.' ” 

In the ” Star 
and Cube ” puz¬ 
zle, you take 
twenty-four 
matches and 
make twelve tri¬ 
angles, forming a 
six-pointed star, 
as here shown 
The problem is how 
to change the star 
into three cubes by 
simply altering the 
position of six 
matches. 

My third figure is 

known as a ” Jap” puzzle. Out of a piece of stiff cardboard, 
cut the twelve designs as shown in the diagram, and then join 
them together so that they will form a square. The designs, 
marked A, B, C, D, are to be fitted together first. This puzzle 


can be worked out on tracing-paper, or made out of some waste 
pieces of fretwork wood. 

Can any of my readers write the initials of their own name 
in one continuous line, without taking the pencil off the paper, 
without crossing a line, or going over a line twice ? If you make 
a copy of the ” B.O.P.” example, you will find it by no means 
a difficult task, once you know the method. A indicates where 
the line starts, B where it ends. 

” Cross and Square” puzzle. Make a drawing of a cross in 
cardboard, the cross to be formed of five equal squares, i, 2, 3, 
4, 5, as shown in the diagram. The puzzle is to cut out the cross, 
then divide and cut it into four pieces, and fit the four pieces 
together so as to form a square. 

The next problem is known as ” The Tricky Triangles.” With 
six matches you are asked to form two triangles, as in the illustra¬ 
tion. The puzzle consists of changing the two triangles into 
four by simply altering the position of three of the matches. 
How is it done ? 






In One Continuous Line. 





A “ Jap ” Puzzle. 


For the ” Black and White Diamonds ” puzzle, mark out ten 
divisions as in the illustration ; then cut out of a piece of card¬ 
board eight diamonds, leaving four white and making the other 
four black with a little writing-ink. Now arrange the eight 
diamonds alternately in the divisions as shown in the illustration. 
The puzzle consists in rearranging the eight diamonds, so as to 
get all the blacks 
together and all 
the whites to¬ 
gether, in four 
moves only, 
moving two dia¬ 
monds only at 
each move. 

A ” Chain ” 
puzzle. How 
many links is it 
necessary for a 
workman to 
break in order to 
join these five 
pieces of chain 
together and 
make them into 
one length ? 

My last poser 
is the ” Five- 
Pointed Star ” 
puzzle. Ask 
any of your 
friends if they 
can fold a piece of paper in such a manner that they can 
make a perfectly true five-pointed star with only one scissor - 
cut. I have known really clever people try to do it, over 
and over again, and finally ” give it up ” ; and, like most 
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The Tricky Triangles, 
tween the corners marked B and 


of these little puzzles, the 
thing is easy enough— 
when you are told how it 
is done ! 

The secret lies in the 
folding. Cut a piece of 
paper quite square (about 
six inches is a convenient 
size). The paper is then 
carefully folded four times. 

First fold it across in 
half, and then make the 
remaining three folds as 
shown in the accompany¬ 
ing diagrams. The second 
fold is shown in fig. 2 ; 
the point marked A is 
half - way between the 
corners marked B and F, 
on the folded edge of the 
paper, and the point 
marked E is half-way be- 
C. The third fold is shown 





in fig. 3. The corner marked F, is folded backwards. The by the addition of five more matches. You show how this 
fourth fold is shown in fig. 4, where the corner marked D, is is done later by placing five matches in the rough shape of 
folded over to fit the corner an S before the figures on the 


marked B. The dotted line 
shows the scissor-cut. 
Fig. 1 shows the paper 
opened out after the fold¬ 
ing ; the dotted lines indi¬ 
cate the folds. In all the 
diagrams A indicates the 
centre of the star. 
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The Black and White Diamonds. 


table, so that the matches 
as now arranged will form 
the letters SIX. This is, 
of course, a “ catch ” ; but, 
simple as the solution is, It 
is surprising how few people 
are quick-witted enough to 
see it. For No. 2 trick fill 


To conclude with, let me 


a glass with water up to 


tell you of two simple tricks 


the brim so that the sur- 


that never fail to win applause. 
These do not require illustration. 
For No. 1 take six matches and 
form the numeral figure IX (9), 
two of the matches making the I 
and the other four the X. Now 
ask some one to transform 9 into 6 




I 


Fig. x. 


face of the water is rounded. Then ask 
your friends how many coins can be 
put into the glass without the water 
overflowing. Some will say that it will 
not hold one. By dropping the coins very 



A 


carefully into the 
water, edgeways, it 
will be found that 
as many as five or 
six coins, the size 
of a florin, can be 
dropped into the 
water before it 
overflows. 

The solution to 
the “ B. O. P." 
Birthday Cake 
Puzzle, given in 
the Editor's Page 
last month, appears 
below. 




Fig. 2. 


A Five-pointed Star at One Gut. 


Fig. 4. 
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The Seraph Romances. 


T HE Seraph had rather a gift for dramatic 
presentation of an idea. He was retailing to 
his dormitory the time-honoured legend of the 
Small Boy on the Roof, and doing it with that 
picturesque verisimilitude of detail which raises a narrator 
to the plane of a novelist. 

" The snow was falling in a thin, stinging drizzle,” 
he told them through the darkness. “ Not great big flakes 
like leaves, and not sleet. If it had been like that, I don’t 
suppose they’d have shoved the wretched little kid outside 
the window. There are limits, you know, even for a bully 
like Pat Maloney. He afterwards became Lord Chief 
Justice.” 

” The kid, or this Maloney chap ? ” asked “ Daisy ” 
Linden, who was notoriously addicted to the asking of 
unnecessary questions. 

“ Look up a directory ! ” advised the Seraph, who had 
invented the Lord Chief Justiceship for his imaginary 
Pat Maloney, “ and don’t betray your ignorance of historical 
facts. As I was saying, Maloney lived right up to the age 
of ninety-nine, just missing his century, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey sandwiched in between Hamlet 
and King Egbert.” 

The co-ordination of Hamlet and Egbert with the word 
“ sandwiched ” tickled the fancy of the Seraph, who was 
young and inclined to verbal quips. He continued the 
narrative with an impressive sobriety which carried eerily 
through the darkness of the dormitory. 

“ Just a thin drizzle of snow like a Scotch mist—so 
thin you could hardly see it, and yet biting enough to 
get right through a chap’s nightshirt and soak him to the 
bone. This happened a hundred years ago, you know, 
when chaps wore nightshirts—and nightcaps,” he added 
with a further burst of fancy. ” Every boy was required 
to have in his outfit two red nightcaps, one to wear and 
one to get washed. Prefects were allowed to have them 
in house colours. There’s a school-house prefect’s nightcap 
in the British Museum, in the next room but one from 
Magna Charta. 

" Just that thin drizzle of snow, and a temperature of 
eight degrees below. They shoved the wretched little kid out 
of the window, on to the parapet, and told him to remain 


Ghostly Fingers. 

A School Story 

By MAX RITTENBERG, 

Author of '* The Cockatoo,'* etc. 

there for half an hour. In a minute or two he was shivering 
like a half-drowned kitten. He knocked at the window 
and begged Pat Maloney to let him come inside. Look 
over there at the window, and picture the scared little 
kid beating on the pane and imploring that big bully to 
let him in ! ” 

The eyes of the whole dormitory were turned towards 
the window, faint in the winter night, and the castellated 
edge of the stone parapet beyond. The Seraph paused to 
let the psychic impression accumulate. 

“ If it had been me,” declared Daisy Linden, " I should 
have broken the pane and got in anyhow.” 

“ With Pat Maloney and his leather belt inside ! ” 
retorted the Seraph. “ A belt with a buckle, mind you, 
and he used to use the buckle end. In those days a kid 
at Whiterock had a terrible time of it till he was strong 
enough to hit back. The least they would do with him 
was to make him climb up a chimney,” romanced the Seraph, 
“ and if I were to tell you of some of the other things, you 
wouldn’t sleep to-night. W r ell, as I was saying, the poor 
little kid beat his hands against the pane and cried, and 
Pat Maloney shooed him away from inside with the belt. 
Then the kid walked along the parapet and tried to find 
shelter somewhere. There was a trap-door right up at 
the top of the roof, and he thought he could open it and 
creep inside an attic somewhere.” 

(Pause.) 

” The trap-door was bolted inside.” 

(Pause.) 

“ Bolted ! Think of him clawing at it with his little 
hands, barking the skin"off, breaking his nails. ... In that 
half-hour he got double pneumonia, pleurisy, and rheu¬ 
matic fever, all together, and in twenty hours he was stone 
dead. Of course the school had to hush it up. No one in 
the dormy sneaked about who killed the kid, but it is said 
that Pat Maloney never smiled again. He became known 
in after-life as the Hanging Judge, and he died with the 
words on his lips : * If I had served myself as well as I 
have served my King, my grey hairs would not now go 
down in sorrow to the grave.’ As for the kid—as for the 
kid, there are winter nights when his ghost beats its little 
hands against the window-pane, moaning to be let in. 
Listen ! ” 

The winter wind did indeed moan fitfully without. The 
boys in the dormitory pulled their blankets around their 
necks. 

“ Stow this talk ! ” ordered Hopkinson, who looked 
all beef and fat, without a nerve to his body, but was not 
so in reality. 

” You chaps asked for the story,” responded the virtuous 
Seraph. ” Good night, everybody ! ” 

“Is it really true ? ” demanded Hopkinson after some 
minutes of nervous thought. 

The Seraph snored at him. 

♦ ***♦* 

Hopkinson was a boy of infrequent “ideas,” but when one_ 

rare as the feather of an eagle’s wing—descended upon him, 
he seized it with joy and retained it with pertinacity. 

A few days later he drew the Seraph aside, by the shadow 
of the fives-courts, and asked him : “ Was it really true ? “ 

The Seraph gazed at Hopkinson rather blankly. He had 
forgotten about the ghost story he had retailed to the 
dormitory. He could turn out that kind of yam by the 
dozen, starting from the very slenderest basis of legend, 
if he set his mind to work. 
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44 Of course it was true,” said the Seraph defensively; 
44 but what were you referring to ? ” 

44 The kid they shoved outside the dormy window— 
Pat Maloney and all that.” 

44 I found out afterwards I made a mistake. Pat Ma¬ 
loney died at the age of ninety-eight, not ninety-nine. In 

other respects-” The Seraph made a gesture indicating 

that the other details were accurate to three places of 
decimals. 

44 Yes, but I don’L believe about the ghost part. Ghosts 
are all rot, you know. One never meets anyone who's 
ever seen a ghost himself. Don’t you think they’re all 
rot ? ” 

The Seraph did not see the drift of this conversation. 
When in doubt he made it a rule to quote oddments of 
fragments from the classics. He answered : 44 There 

are more things in heaven and earth, Hoppy, than the 
numbers of the sands on the sea-shore.” 

44 Well, anyhow, you don’t catch me over any rot about 
ghosts. It’s differ¬ 
ent with the other 
chaps in the dormy. 

They were all shiv¬ 
ering with funk. 

Daisy got his head 
right under the bed¬ 
clothes. Now, sup¬ 
pose we were to rig 
up that kid's ghost 
and have a rare old 
lark with it ? ” 

The Seraph saw 
light. 44 You are a 
genius,” he told 
Hopkinson with im¬ 
pressive sobriety. 

44 Sometimes,” 
admitted Hopkin¬ 
son modestly. 44 Not 
always.” 

44 Once a genius, 
always a genius,” 
stated the Seraph. 

4 ‘ Now, declare unto 
me your plan, and 
if it seemeth good, 
why, Macbeth shall 
murder sleep.” 

44 Suppose we 
were to bag a skele¬ 
ton hand out of the 
biological lab., and 
rig it up outside the 
window so that by 
pulling a string it would come down from the roof and 
tap against the pane ? When somebody turned up the 
light, they would see the hand and get in a horrible funk. 
In the morning we could show them how it was done and 
get a good laugh on them. Or we could run it for a couple of 
nights and work up the joke before we told them the secret! ” 

The Seraph gazed at him with an expression indicative 
of awe in the presence of a master-mind. He whistled 
admiringly. He clapped Hopkinson on the shoulder. 
He began to discuss how they could raid the biological 
laboratory in search of the requisite material. 

The school laboratories were situated in a wing adjoining 
School House. They formed a very complete and modem 
set, the pride of the Head, who was a modernist as well 
as a classical scholar, and who himself lectured on scientific 
theory to the modem-side Upper Sixth. There was a large 
physical laboratory, chemical, engineering, and lecture 
theatres, a museum of apparatus, and a combined biological 
laboratory and museum of specimens. All these rooms 
communicated one with another, as well as leading into a 
general corridor. A set of keys was kept by the chief 
science master, and another set by the old school porter, 
an ornamental relic. 


44 On Saturday night,” decided the Seraph. 44 That’s 
the eve of the very day the poor kid died, one hundred 
years ago. Leave the key part to me.” 

The Seraph had the natural gift of looking innocent 
to a superlative degree. On the Saturday, accompanied 
by Daisy Linden, who also looked harmless and was in 
fact harmless, he went to chat with the porter in the half- 
hour between tea and preparation. 

The porter resided in a cubby-hole off the chief school 
entrance, a tiny office with a bedroom at the back of it. 
The Seraph approached him with great casualness. Daisy, 
following in the rear, awaited the lead of his mentor. 

44 We want to ask your opinion,” began the Seraph. 
44 There’s a story going round about a kid who was pushed 
outside a dormy window on a snowy night, a hundred years 
ago.” He launched the tale and then handed it over to 
Daisy to elaborate in detail. 

The old porter knew of the legend. He explained lengthily 
to Daisy Linden that it was just foolishness ; no manner of 

truth in it; an old 
wives’ tale ; not the 
sort of thing that a 
young gentleman of 
sense would believe 
in. 

And, meanwhile, 
the Seraph, behind 
his back, was deftly 
unloosing a num 
bered key from a 
bunch pendent on a 
hook. 

That evening, 
after preparation 
and supper, when 
the boys of 
School House 
had an hour 
of leisure 
before bed¬ 
time, the 
Seraph sought out 
Hopkinson and 
with great mys¬ 
tery showed him 
the key. 

44 Let’s go at 
once! ” said Hop¬ 
kinson eagerly. 

44 Hush! ” whis¬ 
pered the Seraph. 
44 We may be ob¬ 
served. We must 
not be seen to¬ 
gether. We must dissemble. We must creep to the labs, 
separately. In twenty minutes’ time. I shall be ins de. 
Scratch on the door of the physical lab. Three times, like 
a mongoose.” 

44 And suppose any of the masters happen to be passing 
along the corridor ? ” 

44 Hide in your own shadow,” advised the Seraph, 
44 like the scouts do.” 

44 I don’t think I could manage that.” 

■ 4 Then tramp sturdily as though you were on a message. 
Remember, three scratches—short, long, short. I shall 
be waiting to open the door to you, like Ivanhoe and the 
Lady of the Lake.” 

The Seraph was accustomed to throw out historical 
allusions in a haphazard way. 

Before the stated twenty minutes, Hopkinson was nervously 
scratching at the door of the physical laboratory. It was 
opened to him with a gust, and the Seraph pulled him 
rapidly inside. 

44 Did anyone see you ? ” he demanded in a fierce whisper. 

** I don’t think so,” palpitated Hopkinson. 

The Seraph searched the laboratory—lit vaguely by its 
large widows—for black thread, fine wire, and a pulley- 
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wheel, which he handed to Hopkinson. Then he tiptoed into 
the physical apparatus museum and up a narrow wooden 
staircase which led to the upper floor of the laboratories. 
The lecture theatre looked eerily empty, as though a phantom 
lecturer were demonstrating to a ghostly class on the semi¬ 
circle of amphitheatre benches. A glass tank—in which 
live frogs, used in biological work, were kept—gleamed 
in the semi-darkness. Through a glass door they could see 
vaguely the work-benches of the biological laboratory, 
made of thick plate-glass; the water-taps, the shelves of 
staining reagents, the microscopes, the dissecting dishes, 
and the tall museum cases displacing dissected specimens 
and skeletons. 

‘' Enter! ’ ’ said the Seraph,opening the communicating door. 

Hopkinson politely drew aside to allow the other boy 
to enter first. 

“ What are you afraid of ? ” demanded the Seraph. 

“ I’m not afraid of anything ! ” said the other. He went 
in with bold bravado, but quickly drew back. 

“ What’s the matter now ? ” 

“ That glove over there 1 ”—Hopkinson pointed nervously 
to the plate-glass work-bench—“ I thought for a moment 
I saw it move.” 

“ Rot! ” 

“ But look! ” The fives-glove distinctly hopped as 
he spoke. 

“You must be dreaming ! ” 

The glove hopped farther, and tumbled to the floor 
with a squashy thud. 

“ I don’t like this ! ” trembled Hopkinson. 

The Seraph strode forward, picked up the glove, deftly 
emptied it of the frog inside it, and handed it to Hopkinson 
for inspection. “ The draught must have blown it over,” 
he explained. 

The closed laboratory held no breath of wind. 

“ Yes, it must have been the draught,” agreed Hopkinson. 
“ Of course it must.” He went forward again. 

A dissecting dish suddenly up-ended, spilling out its 


water and displaying its dissected earthworm carefully 
flag-labelled. Then it collapsed again with a clatter. 

Hopkinson jumped back with an exclamation. 

The Seraph hurried to the dish, tore off the black thread 
which had pulled it up on end, and brought it to Hopkinson 
for inspection. 

“ I don’t like worms,” protested the conspirator, thrusting 
the dish aside. “ Let's get the skeleton hand quickly, 
and have done with it! ” 

As he moved forward to a group of bones displayed at 
the far corner of the room, a low moan sounded. 

“ W hat’s that ? ” 

** Only the wind. Did you imagine it was a ghost ? ” 
demanded the Seraph robustly. 

“ There are no such things as ghosts,” affirmed Hopkinson. 
" I don’t believe in ghosts. That's all rot. Only a kid 
would believe in that sort of thing. But when a chap 
hears a noise like that, just for the moment it sounds to 
him like-” 

His psychological analysis was cut short. From behind 
a tall specimen case an arm shot out covered in white. 
The sleeve drew back and revealed the five fingers of a 
skeleton hand, clawing at the air. 

It was too much for Hopkinson's overwrought 
nerves. He fled—frankly, without pretence of a 
dignified retreat. He banged through the glass door 
into the lecture theatre; half tumbled down the wooden 
staircase; flung open the door into the corridor; and 
the sounds of his feet on the stone passage left no doubt 
as to his pace of flight. 

The Seraph shook hands gravely with Daisy Linden, 
who had manipulated the ghostly arm. 

“You did well, my lad,” he said ; “ but remember this 
for your guidance in future life : the chap who doesn’t 
know is the chap who gets scared.” 

A commendable piece of wisdom; but the Seraph 
refrained from mentioning that he had recently annexed 
it from a newspaper. 


Have a Go! 


I F you think the job’s worth doing, 

Have a go 1 

If the object’s worth pursuing, 

Have a go ! 

Never mind a few reverses, 

Trouble tackled soon disperses ; 

But it’s riding for a “ cropper " if despair you start to show. 
Make your mind up you can do it, 

Never mind the sneer, “ I knew it! ” 

If you start the job, get through it— 

Have a go ! 


36 

TRANTER. 

When you’ve entered, go for winning 
Right away ! 

When you make a good beginning 
You can stay ! 

If it’s awkward, you just “ stick it ” ; 

Don’t be beaten, try and lick it; 

It’s practice for the snags you’re bound to hit against someday 
It’s the boy that keeps on trying 
Who "will keep his colours flying ; 

That’s the secret underlying 
Work and play. 
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Pioneer Days in Queensland. 



By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “The Black Police of Queensland," etc. 
(Continued, from page 169, last volume.) 



ON THE TRACK OF 

T HUS we started on 
my first patrol of 
the Comet and 
Nogoa district 
with six boys, including 
the three old ones, and 
nine or ten horses, to carry 
tent and rations, and to 
act as substitutes in case of 
accidents. 

At one of the stations, 
before we entered the new 
country, a humorous inci¬ 
dent happened. Some of 
the hands were fond of a 
practical joke, and it oc¬ 
curred to a spirited member 
of the party to provide a sample of what the French call 
" distraction.*' So he filled a long hollow log, which was 
used as a mounting block, with gunpowder. 

Horses were brought up, and, amidst tearful farewells, 
some half-dozen riders prepared to mount. At the proper 
moment the log was “touched off,** and amidst a tempest 
of whirling arms and legs, horses were galloping for dear 
life into the bush. No real harm was done, as the charge 
was too weak to do more than split the heavy log, and 
the only blood that was spilt was in the subsequent fight 
which closed the proceedings. 

I have witnessed more than one performance of the 
sort; they form a pleasing outlet to boisterous and jovial 
spirits when things are dull. 

To show how the black troopers pride them? 'Ives upon 
their amour propre and position under their officers, I may 
say that I was once talking to a boy in a hut when a 
station hand put his head into the window with the remark, 
" I thought 1 smelt a dirty black.” Before I could realise 
what had happened the boy seemed to take a header 
through the window, and was pursuing the insulter of his skin, 
who only saved his own by gaining the door of the main 
building and bolting it behind him. I need hardly remark 
that all officers treated their boys with as much civility as 
if these latter had been the home-bred Tommy Atkins. 

Having written so far, I find upon perusing some of 
the twenty odd journals of those distant days certain 
notes from which I have never quoted, nor, in fact, have 
I looked at them during the long interval. 

I find that I left the barracks on May 1 with black 
troopers Charlio, Brennan, Harry, Paul, Jemmy, Gentle¬ 
man, and Larry, and that, after witnessing the little practical 
joke just recorded, we proceeded to a station, where we 
heard that the blacks had been troublesome. This news 
was brought us by a tame blackfellow who had probably 
grossly exaggerated the facts on his own behalf; for we 
found that the myalls (wild blacks) had neither injured 
white men nor cattle, but had frightened a stockman 
and carried off a “ billy,” i.e. tin pot, and other 
articles connected with his cooking apparatus. 

The wisest and most humane policy was to go first 
to the fountain head and sift the evidence. After that 
the boys could read the ground, as a book with a copious 
index, and absolutely settle the matter. Such was my 
chief’s advice to me. In the North Kennedy district it 
will be remembered tl at my senior officer accompanied 
us the whole time. 


THE BLACKFELLOWS. 

During the first week of May we called at Mayd and 
Jeffreys station and, having received certain reports from 
the owners, decided to camp at a water-hole lying ten 
miles to the west of it. The next day we were tracking 
blacks the whole day and did not come up with them ; 
the signs were at least three days old, and we had to proceed 
slowly. We camped in the evening on the banks of the 
Nogoa river. Whilst the horses were being turned out, 
a couple of boys stripped, swam the river, and, having 
picked up the tracks again, discovered that the wild mob 
were making up stream towards a distant range. 

However, the horses required a bit of a spell, and two 
or three of the saddles had to be channelled in places where 
they had rubbed the horses’ backs ; so we turned out. 
Though the country of the Nogoa lacked the more tropical 
beauty of the higher latitudes with their wealth of palm- 
trees, and was composed of dense scrubs smothered with 
gigantic creepers, some bearing the huge but uneatable 
beans of which we made match-boxes, yet it had a wild 
beauty of its own. Deep and silent pools here and there 
reflected the evergreen trees and shrubs which lined its 
banks, affording shelter to the scrub-turkeys and mally- 
hens, whilst fish and wild fowl abounded in the quiet 
water-holes. At one of these pools we found a clearing 
far away from any cover, and there we camped. My 
tent was erected, a fire was made under an old log, and 
whilst the billy was boiling the boys dispersed for wild 
fowl and fish. 

The day’s proceedings always commenced with saluting. 
This was new to me, but Browne had been brought up in a 
stricter school to that of my old Port Denison chief. It 
was thus. As soon as the officer crawled out of his tent 
to have a look round, previous to taking a “ bogie ” (i.e. swim 
in the creek), every trooper sprang out of his blanket and, 
standing at attention stark naked, solemnly saluted, then 
at once commenced to blow up his little fire, probably 
carrying a fire stick close to his face if it happened to be 
a cold morning, as he moved about. There is no doubt 
that this act has the effect of warming up the body of a 
native to a state of cheerfulness. 

It was in a sandy bed of this river that I saw the “ native 
companions, ” or giant cranes, going through their per¬ 
formance. This bird is about four feet high, with red cere 
and bare head, body fight slate-blue in colour. 

A boy said to me, “ Big fellow crane corrobboree all 
about ” ; so I crawled through the grass on the high bank 
of the river and followed the boy, when the most curious 
sight presented itself. Peeping through the shelter I 
beheld some ten or twelve of these great birds performing 
every sort of absurd movement. Two or three would 
advance, curtsy to others and retire; then the rest, like 
a lot of marionettes, would go through a sort of " ladies’ 
chain,” with heads erect and grave ijiien. One, evidently 
an old bird, stood out and pecked at any laggards. 

The “ grand finale ” ended in a regular “ kitchen lancers,” 
when they squawked and shook their wings, dancing around 
and turning to partners. It was the most entertaining 
and ludicrous sight I ever saw in connection with bird 
posturing. It even amused the boy, as he told me after¬ 
wards that he had to eat grass to prevent laughing outright. 
I had often seen the big cranes before, but had never caught 
them at their antics. 

That delightful bird, the “ laughing jackass,” known 
as the “ bushman’s clock,” was always pretty handy when 
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we camped, waking us often at sunrise. They have funny 
ways. I have more than once seen a member of this species 
carry a small snake up to a high branch, give the reptile 
a knock against the bough, and let it drop ; then, gazing 
solemnly down and seeing that the reptile could not escape, 
he would stand erect on his perch and let all the world 
know what a warrior he was, by emitting peals of laughter. 
It is easy to imitate his war cry : first bubble notes smothered 
in his throat, and ending in perfect yells of merry laughter 
with 44 ha—ha—ha ! ” till the woods ring again. He was 
a most confidential companion whom we all loved. 

.The horses being all the better for their rest and feed 
of native grasses, which are equal to oats in the many dis¬ 
tricts where the best sorts grow, we found 
after proceeding for some miles that the 
dozen or so bucks whom we were following 
were joined by a few gins. This had evi¬ 
dently been pre-arranged, for we found the 
gins’ camp off the track, and this had 
been occupied for some days. They prob¬ 
ably did not think that they were being 
pursued, and we saw the smoke of their 
camp at the foot of a small range as even¬ 
ing closed in. 

These blacks had committed no murder, 
but had run a small mob of bullocks into 
a muddy water-hole. Many escaped, but 
three or four of these were wounded, and, 
as we heard upon our return to the station, 
these spear-stricken beasts had rushed into 
the main mob of cattle, causing a general 
stampede. One animal had been killed and 
portions taken away. This fact we had 
already discovered, for the boys one day, 
during the pursuit, whilst crossing a large 
plain, saw the hind-quarters of a dingo 
rise above the grass in the distance. The 
cunning wild dog scarcely ever trusts him¬ 
self far from a scrub during the daytime, 
so one of the troopers cantered off to see 
what the animal was doing. The latter 
sneaked off long before the boy got near 
him, and the well-picked and fresh rib of a 
bullock was brought back. 

When darkness came on we spread out so as to partially 
surround the blacks’ camp and, guided by their chatter, 
for they seemed to be in high spirits, we suddenly galloped 
up. This unexpected onslaught for a second struck them 
dumb, then with yells and cries they disappeared into 
the surrounding shelter of long grass. We left them alone 
and, leaving a couple of boys to look out, proceeded to cook 
some beef bones which we found lying on a sheet of bark. 

We should have camped for the night on this spot, but for 
the fact that two or three piccaninies had been left by the 
gins when they bolted; so, leaving these howling youngsters 
in a conspicuous position, we piled numerous spears and 
other weapons on our camp fire, and moved away on our 
back tracks to a water-hole of which we knew. Without any 
doubt our movements had been watched from a safe distance 
during the two or three hours we took charge of the black- 
fellows’ camp. This mild lesson had a good effect, and the 
station in question was left in peace for years. 

We returned to barracks after visiting various stations, 
and no further incident occurred worth recording; but 
shortly afterwards I was down with fever and ague. Up to 
this I had enjoyed perfect health since landing in Queensland, 
but had often heard from old Colonists that he who dallied 
in new low-lying country, where cattle had never been, 
where blady grass was long and rank, was sure to get the 
malady sooner or later. I never knew of a fatal result, 
but it pulls one down for weeks. Yet it hardly ever attacks 
a second time, whereas Indian fever and ague seem to 
accompany a man home, and break out months after he 
has apparently shaken it off, and in a most virulent manner. 
I was well taken care of at our barracks by the gins. 

A travelling doctor, named Handt, happened to come 
along next day, wheeling a light hand-cart, and very soon 


cured me. Most people I notice, nowadays, have their 
pills gilded, or ask if the medicine is nasty before they 
taste it. Of all the nasty messes I ever took into my 
mouth this doctor’s was the worst ! Pile all the vile effusions 
together that can be conceived, and one has but a faint 
idea of this abomination. Ink flavoured with slate pencil 
powder, which I once had to swallow at school, was a treat 
to this—at all events, a clean drink. But I got used to 
this awful decoction. Handt said it was “ kill or cure,” 
a very strong medicine and must be retained; and it most 
certainly killed once for ail the germs of fever and ague. 

One day a young squatter rode up to the barracks : 
he gave his name as Blake and stayed the night. He told 
us that he had come from a distant part 
of the Barcoo country. 

On comparing notes we found that we 
had landed in Brisbane in the same month 
and year — in different ships — so we 
chummed up at once. He explained that 
he had brought a couple of his station 
boys with him, whom he had left within 
41 cooee,” in case they were not w r anted . 
so we at once sent a couple of our troopers 
after them and their horses, and they were 
brought in and made comfortable for the 
night. These boys, he told us, he had 
picked up from a tribe inhabiting Frazer 
Island in the wide Bay district. We knew 
all about these islanders, who had murdered 
white men at different times ; in fact, we 
had been acquainted with one of the victims, 
a man who landed there with his boat and 
a large dugong net, as the oil and flesh of 
these sea-cows was in considerable demand 
in those days. 

Blake remarked that his two boys looked 
a bit wild, but that he had chosen them 
because they were practically myalls, there¬ 
fore perfect trackers ; as for being safe 
with them, he very justly observed that, 
surrounded as they were now by treach¬ 
erous blacks of other tribes, and distant 
many miles from their own island, they 
looked to him only for safety ; and if ever 
there was i man to rely upon, that man was Blake. He 
was of striking personality, had the build of an athlete 
and the eye of a hawk, yet withal a kindly light shone 
when he was peacefully smoking his pipe with us. 

I had never met his like before. He ruled his blacks 
with a rod of iron : they would go anywhere with him. 
Together with others he had, they formed a sort of 44 free 
lance ” police boys, and yet were no recognised corps. He 
carried out every detail 44 on his own,” and there was no 
doubt that it was owing to his iron will, added to the fact 
of making his presence felt directly a murder had been 
committed, that a considerable portion of the country was 
saved to the white man. 

The day after his arrival Blake asked us to lend him a 
couple of boys to look for a gold watch which he had lost 
some few miles away from the barracks. Three of them 
had searched for it without result, and no wonder, for even 
the eye of a blackfellow cannot see through heaped-up sand 
dunes; and our boys reported after their return that they 
had all searched the supposed place where the watch had 
been dropped, but that it was in a large sandy plain exposed 
to all the winds of heaven. 

Now, I will mention a couple of events which took place 
whilst I was in the district, and which were related to me 
by 44 Blake the Invincible,” for such I considered him to be, . 
and such he proved for years. His country was beyond 
our patrol. 

At one of his stations—Salvia Downs, in the Boree 
country—he had two white men as hands, and three blacks. 
Two of these latter were the Frazer Island boys, and the 
third had actually served once in the Native Police—his 
name was 44 Nicky Nicky.” Some few miles from Blake’s 
station a new arrival had taken up a bit of country : his 



“The buck . . . was cutting 
out the honey.” 




BOY HEROES OF THE WAR. 

(See notes on next page.) 

[Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper ” by Alfred Pearse.) 
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name was Wes tail. He was by no means a new chum, 
having been squatting in civilised districts previously, 
and had erected a log hut, together with the usual yards 
and out-buildings. From the first he had discarded 
Blake's advice with regard to the management of a 
neighbouring tribe of blacks, saying that he perfectly 
well understood the native character and that he had 
always treated them kindly down south; and, further, that 
they had always respected his cattle and interests, and he 
should pursue the same policy wherever he was, and allow 
the blacks in and about the station. 

It appeared that Wes tall occasionally visited Salvia 
Downs, and that it was his habit to proceed there alone, 
and to camp half-way at a certain water-hole. 

One day Westall’s overseer rode up at a tearing gallop 
to Blake’s station and informed him that his master had 
been absent for three days, that the blacks had left the 
place, and that they had no one to put on the missing man’s 
tracks. Blake at once grasped the situation, called up two 
of his trackers, and all three made for the water-hole. 

Arriving there, the first thing they found was a broken 
bridle lying on the ground, then a saddle. The signs 
around were read thus : Something frightened the horse, 
who broke his bridle while Westall was trying to saddle 
him. Taking up the tracks of Westall and his horse, 
they found that these had been followed up by five black- 
fellows. The horse had then bolted, when the blacks had 
closed on Westall, who had stood and offered them tobacco 
—this was proved by pieces of “ twist ” lying on the 
ground, which had been discarded, the blacks probably 
not knowing the use of it. 

A few yards farther on the body of Westall was found. 
He had been struck down from behind by a tomahawk. 
Blake was well provided with rations, and his three horses 
were fresh ; so after covering up the body reverently, 
he proceeded as quickly as possible on the tracks of the 
five murderers, who by this time had had many hours* 
start. They had hurried off in a westerly direction, 
presumably to join their tribe. 


At first it was slow work, as the trail was faint. After 
camping one night on the tracks it was found next day 
that the spoor led over some low-lying flats, rendering 
it easier to read, and horses were put into a canter, while 
a sharper look-out was kept seeing that the tracks were 
fresher, and it was evident that the pursued were not 
travelling direct, but were delaying to procure food. 

This was proved some hours later. A boy scouting ahead 
on foot suddenly returned to say “ That fellow look out 
sugar-bag ”; and, as we listened, the faint “ tap-tap ” of a 
stone tomahawk could be heard, as it ate its way into the 
bark of a gum-tree which contained the wild bees* nest. 

Then, as they crawled forward, a scene presented itself 
to the pursuers which made their blood boil—at all events, 
Blake’s did ; for the buck, who was cutting out the honey, 
wore Westall’s shirt, tied round his body by the sleeves, 
whilst the tails flapped out lazily in the light air as the 
wearer balanced himself on his big toe in the topmost 
nick which he had cut in the tree. His four fellow-murderers 
were each and all bedecked in some of their victim’s 
remaining garments, such as socks, a handkerchief, and 
a hat. Before nightfall, however, they had lost all further 
interest in the gentle art of sustaining life, for summary 
justice was meted out to them. Westall’s clothes were 
taken back and placed with his body in as decent a grave 
as circumstances would permit. 

Blake eventually returned to his own station, only to 
find that, the previous day, a white man had come in to 
say that at a station forty miles off, in a totally different 
direction to Westall’s, the owner and his overseer had 
been murdered, the home looted, and cattle driven off. 
This messenger had begged Blake's overseer to lend him 
a tracker, which he did, sending “ Nicky Nicky " off 
with him, much to Blake’s disgust as the erstwhile police 
boy was one whom he had never trusted. 

Blake sent a message to the nearest police barracks; 
but as the distance forbade the troopers appearing for 
many hours, he rested for a spell, and then started for the 
scene of this latest massacre with fresh horses. 


{To be concluded.) 


Boy Heroes of the War. ^ 

{See Illustration on previous page.) 


T HE present war on the Continent abounds in instances of 
young boys who are serving with the colours, or who 
otherwise find opportunity for the display of their 
patriotic ardour. Especially in France and Belgium 
is this the case ; time after time one reads of peasant lads who 
have shouldered a rifle and stood by the side of their fathers and 
brothers in the attempt to check the hordes of Germans. In No. i 
of the drawing on the preceding page, Mr. Alfred Pearse depicts 
a French boy who had done valuable scouting work for his 
comrades. While endeavouring to make his way back to them 
after a reconnaissance he fell into the hands of a German patrol. 
The “ Bosches," after futile efforts to make him betray the French 
regiment and say where it was hidden, at last tied him to a tree. 
Then they pointed their revolvers at him and threatened him 
with instant death if he still persisted in silence. The brave boy 
held out against them in spite of this, and paid the penalty 
with his life, his secret unrevealed. No. 2 shows a Serbian 
boy of twelve years of age, fighting side by side with the 
soldiers in the rifle-pits. 

No. 3 shows how some of the Belgian Boy Scouts have 
demonstrated their usefulness in the campaign. During the 
fierce fighting that ensued in the trenches round Lidge numbers 
of these plucky youngsters were engaged in serving food and 
drink to the soldiers in the firing-line. It was a veritable baptism 
of fire for them, as they were exposed to the bullets and shells 
of the enemy all the time. One of the Belgian scouts who has 
been mentioned in. dispatches is Georges Leysen, of Liege ; his 
age is eighteen. Young Leysen has captured eleven spies, killed 
a Uhlan, and captured another, and performed several notable 
journeys carrying dispatches. No less plucky was the deed 
performed by a French peasant boy during the fighting on the 
Aisne, a few months back. With a wheel-barrow he successfully 
carried off several -wounded soldiers from the firing-line, taking 
them to a place of safety where they could be attended to by the 


Red Cross nurses and doctors. Scene No. 4 shows him engaged 
in his noble work. 

Another youthful Belgian hero is Sergeant Van der Bern, who 
is a non-commissioned officer at seventeen. This boy headed 
a charge of twenty men against a force of Uhlans fifty strong. 
After the fight, in which several of his comrades fell, Van der 
Bern carried two wounded men into safety, being badly hit 
himself. He was promoted to the rank of sergeant the following 
day in the presence of his regiment. In Russia the Cross of St. 
George, the equivalent of our V.C., has been awarded to a boy of 
sixteen, named Nicholas Orloff. This boy left a public school 
(he was in the Fourth Form) to join the army. In an action 
near Lvoff his company was surrounded by a large body of 
Austrians and it became necessary to send for reinforcements. 
At the call for a volunteer young Orloff stepped from the ranks, 
and, under fire, made his way to the Russian lines. It is 
satisfactory to read that he recovered from his wounds. 

In our ranks there are many youths, some of them little 
more than boys, who have valiantly borne a man’s part in the 
fighting. In scene No. 5 we see Private Preston, of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Manchester Regiment, leading a charge against 
the enemy. The incident is graphically related by a comrade, 
Corporal Isherwood, of D Company of the 2nd Battalion, who 
was recently sent home wounded. He says : “ The Germans 
were all around us and our trenches had been enfiladed by their 
fire. First our lieutenant was wounded and then the sergeant, 
and we were left without a single officer in command of the 
platoon. While we were wondering what to do. Private Preston, 
a lad of eighteen, known as ‘ the baby of the company,' threw 
up his cap and with a ringing cheer yelled, ‘ Fix your bayonets, 
lads ! ' We did so and charged the advancing Germans.” 
Preston himself bayonetted a German as the company flung 
themselves forward, and bore himself gallantly in the close hand- 
to-hand struggle. He w'as recommended for distinction. 
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It is a great relief among the horrors of war to read of examples 
of self-sacrifice and devotion. The present conflict has yielded 
not a few such instances. I am not referring to the several deeds 
that have gained the V.C. for some of our soldier-heroes : their 
stories will be told in due course. I am thinking, rather, of the 
heroism which looms less prominently in the public eye and of 
which we hear nothing except in a brief note in a dispatch or 
in a soldier’s letter from the front. The army doctors and 
nurses in particular have performed splendid service in the 
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BOY SCOUTS ON DUTY. 

Reporting to a Police Officer. 


cause of humanity. How many, I wonder, have read of the 
devotion of that French surgeon at Ypres, who stuck to his 
post of duty although—as many people might reason—he was 
entitled to abandon it ? He was engaged in a hospital where 
were fifty-four wounded German soldiers. Food supplies were 
dwindling ; scarcely one of the sufferers was expected to live, 
so terrible were their injuries ; and day after day the building 
was threatened with destruction by German shells. When he was 


Franco-German War of 1870-1. The name of the central figure 
in this dramatic little episode was not given in the serial, but 
I now learn that he was Mr. Henri Laurent. In a recent 
interview he told the story as follows : “At the time I 
was a young man taking part in my first campaign, and was 
engaged in guarding the river at Boulogne, just outside Paris. 
I had previously been trained as a singer, and at Christmas time, 
I remember, during our watches in the trenches, the Colonel, by 
some means or other, had managed to secure a cake for us. We 
each had a little piece, and never can I recollect any food 
tasting so excellent ; for rations were very low, you must 
know, in those days. Then, I suppose, the word went round 
that I could sing, and it being Christmas time, I obliged 
with a song for my comrades, choosing the carol 'Noel,' 
which I sang standing on the top of one of the trenches. 
I must have been a fine target for the enemy, who were 
right opposite; but whether out of respect for the Christmas 
season, which the Germans keep even more fervently than we 
do, or my music, not a shot was fired till the song was over, 
and then the bullets began again ! I suppose that was the 
most remarkable experience as a singer that ever fell to my 
lot, although I have had some curious happenings in the 
course of a long life.” Old readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
especially, who were thrilled by Mr. Millington's fine tale, 
will be interested to know that the incident in question was 
a true one and that the hero of it is still alive and in London. 


With next month’s number of the “ B.O.P.,’’ will be pre¬ 
sented a large tinted plate showing a sectional plan of a 
modern submarine. This will prove highly 
SOME COMING popular, I am sure, as this type of vessel 
PLATES. has played such a prominent part in the 

naval engagements. It will be accom¬ 
panied by a special article (fully illustrated), describing the 
submarine, its development, a!nd its wonderful powers. Look 
out for this important feature and tell your friends what the 
March number will contain. Later on I hope to include a 
splendid presentation plate showing the “ Flags of All Nations.’’ 
Flag plates are always popular, and there have been repeated 
demands for those previously issued. This new plate will be 
quite up to date and will, therefore, supersede all others. 


told to leave the place and seek his own safety, having done all 
that could be expected of him, the surgeon replied, “ A French 
doctor only knows his duty.” And, while others thought but 
of their own safety, he stuck it out alone, until the deadly shells 
did their work and he and his patients died together. We do 
not even know his name, but the memory of that quiet, 
unflinching heroism in the very face of death is one that should 
be cherished. 

* * * 


* * * 

As was expected, the Boy Scouts have rendered yeoman 
service to the country during the present war. All over the 
kingdom they have been busy guarding 
BOY SCOUTS roads and bridges and performing other 

AND useful work that has enabled the local 

THB WAR. authorities to cope with the situation. In 


Bravery that is coupled with humanity will always 
extort admiration. In the fiercest fighting, when men are at 
death-grips, there is often time to make 
FOR this acknowledgment. Here is what 

HUMANITY’S another newspaper correspondent re- 

SAKB. cords. During the attack on Ypres a 

German soldier was left on the field badly 
wounded, as his comrades fell back. A British officer ran 
out quickly, picked up the fallen man and carried him 
towards the German trenches. Before he could accomplish 
bis mission, a bullet laid him low, but the same enemy that 
sought his life could pay a tribute to his self-denying 
humanity. When his own men brought him in wounded it 
was seen that an Iron Cross had been pinned to his breast. 

* • * 

A peculiar war reminiscence is brought before my notice 
by a correspondent who is an old reader of the “ B.O.P.’’ 

In that popular serial, “ A Great Mis- 
A ’’B.O.P.’* take,” by the Rev. T. S. Millington. 

REMINISCENCE, which appeared in our pages in 1886 
(Vol. VIII.), the incident was recorded of 
a French soldier singing in the trenches and, for the time 
being, suspending hostilities. The story dealt with the 
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some notable instances they have been successful in tracking 
down spies ; I know of very valuable work they have done 
in this direction on the East Coast. As dispatch-riders, 
too, they have frequently been called into requisition 
by the military authorities. In the two pictures here 
given we have examples of their usefulness. One 
shows a patrol party reporting a “ suspect " whom they 
have had under observation, and the other shows the 
method by which two scouts, working together, follow the 
movements of anyone whom they think it advisable to 
watch. The Boy Scout Movement has passed out of its 
infancy; it has proved its right to be regarded seriously 
as a training-school for the men of the next generation. 
Its founder has every reason to be proud of the organisa- 
tion A. L. H 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale aft 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E C., 
and envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 


A Talk to Boys. 
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Off Side. 
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By an Old One. 


Y Rugby footballer knows the cry 
“ Off side ! ” It is one of the 
commonest exclamations on the 
football field. Then, as a rule, 
the referee’s whistle sounds and 
the penalty of an infringement of 
the rules follows. Sometimes the 
referee does not see the infringe¬ 
ment and the man who has gained 
an advantage by his transgression 
gets off scot free. 

That occasional gain is the bait, 
I fear, that tempts men to get 
“ off side ” purposely. Very often 
it is quite an accident; but I fear 
it is often deliberate—done with 
the purpose of gaining advantage, 
of stealing a march, just as Ger¬ 
many went deliberately “ off side ” 
when she broke the international compact which declared 
Belgium neutral ground for all time. 

Yes, but that was a big affair, and it may be argued that 
in ordinary life or a mere match one need not make a fuss 
about it. 

Is it a mere trifle ? Ask any schoolboy if the loss of a 
match is a trifle. Then ask any footballer how many 
tries and goals he has seen scored by an undetected infringe¬ 
ment of the '* off-side” rule. The first will tell you that the 
loss of a match is always a bitter pill to swallow, however 
gamely a team faces its physic; and the other that in his 
time he has seen many matches won by unfair means. 

There is a constant temptation in life to get “off side.” 
I have known fellows who were always doing it. Of 
course the different referees they played under—Public 
Opinion, Honesty, Straightforwardness. Vigilance, and 
others equally watchful—often pulled them up, and their 
little trick failed; but frequently even these good fellows 
were deceived or were not looking or were outpaced, and 
therefore not in a position to see, and the trick succeeded. 

There are lots of men who have won the game of life 
by getting “ off side.” They win it by doing “ shady ” 
things. They would not like to be called dishonest men. 
They would resent any such word. But they are dishonest 
all the same, and a real good sportsman would rather 
starve than win as they won. 

I once heard a man conducting a business conversation, 
and I was surprised at the inaccuracy of his statements. 
All his geese were swans and all his shillings were half-crowns. 
He was playing the “ off-side game.” It succeeded. He 
got the contract. I asked him how he justified himself, 
but he laughed and said they were '* only business lies.” 
M Off side 1 ” Horribly ” off side ! ” 

I knew a fellow once who passed an important 
examination by the use of a crib. He happened to be seated 
a very considerable distance from the referee—who in 


this case was the presiding examiner—and so he escaped 
detection. Certainly, another fellow saw him ‘‘cribbing/’ 
but he was averse to telling, thinking that it would be 
“ off side ” to “ peach on a pal.” 

Personally, I do not think it would have been an infringe¬ 
ment of the '* off-side ” rule had that man stood up and 
drawn the examiner’s attention to the fact that a miscreant 
in the examination-room was stealing a position w'orth ^400 
a year and, incidentally, depriving an honest man of a 
job. But schoolboy honour is very rigid on certain de¬ 
batable points, and I would not slacken it. Better too 
rigid than too loose. 

I think one of the finest mottoes for boys is to be found 
in the New Testament—that mine of gold and gems—in 
one of St. Paul's Epistles. Here it is : " In honour 

preferring one another.” 

That is the opposite of “ off side.” For, after all, the 
best referee, either in a football match or in one’s daily life, 
in school or home or business, is one’s self. No boy who 
had any real self-respect would deliberately play “ off side.” 
His sense of honour, his ideas of fair play, his manhood 
and honesty would not permit it. He would not be afraid 
of any referee ; he would be afraid of the condemnation 
of his own conscience. 

But St. Paul’s great saying means more than that. 
I will tell you what it means. It means the sort of spirit 
which Bishop Selwyn showed when he was an under¬ 
graduate. He was a rowing-man, and in the boat were 
several good oars and one bad one. On several occasions 
he had seen unseemly wrangles over that one bad oar, 
and so he used to contrive to get down to the river last 
so that he should be sure to get the bad oar and let the 
other fellows be happy with the good ones. 

“ Silly fool ! ” would be the comment of some people 
—especially the people who applaud a goal scored for their 
own side by shady methods. But I think the term “ Splen¬ 
did Christian ! ” would better fit Selwyn. He not only 
was above playing “ off side,” but he did all he could to 
keep the others ” on side,” and to prevent them getting 
“ off side.” He thought of self last of all. 

“ But,” you say, “ you can't carry that principle into 
games ? ” Yes, you can. I do not say that when an opponent 
wants the ball very badly you must step aside and say, 
‘‘You can have it, sir, with pleasure.” Of course not. 
I do not say that when you are labouring in the scrum you 
are to refrain from hooking the ball out to your scrum-half 
if you get the chance lest you should deprive the other 
side of that same pleasure. By no means. 

But I do say that you can play any game in the spirit 
of utter fairness, that you can display a lot of chivalry 
and self-restraint, that you can accord the heartiest praise 
to the good things the other fellows do, even though they 
be at your expense, and that whether the referee is likely 
to see you or not makes no difference to your own idea 
of what is due to yourself and your team. 
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O N those rare occasions when our English winter 
comes up to its popular representations on greeting- 
cards and the covers of Christmas double numbers, 
the Zoo naturally comes in for its fair share of ice 
and snow—to the delight of one half of its inhabitants, 
and the discomfiture of the other. Some, like the 
dormouse, grow inordinately fat and then retire to bed 
for the winter. Most of the others betake themselves 
indoors, and stay there—though some few bolder spirits 
dare to investigate the extraordinary solidity which has 
come upon their outdoor drinking-water. The raven’s 
beady eye glistens with avaricious glee as the dusky miser 
lights upon the sparkling crystals and hides them in odd 
comers of his bedroom—to find that apartment presently 
flooded by the deliquescent “ diamonds.” 

The evolutions of the Marabou stork on first tasting ice 
can only be compared to those performed by the secretary 
bird when that worthy once swallowed a hot cigar end— 
presumably in mistake for a glow-w r orm. Unofficial irregu¬ 
lars—such as rats, mice, and sparrows 
—grow desperate in their depreda¬ 
tions on the Society’s stores ; whilst 
even the grey squirrels—favoured 
with the freedom of the Gardens 
and given official rations—develop 
very loose notions as regards the 
law of property. 

Endless are the scrapes into 
which an incautious ” fun ner ” may 
get in this winter weath r. Most 
occupants of aviaries ti at have 
sported in the few brief hours of 
sunshine that the winter offers are 
hurried into warm bedrooms at 
nightfall. Birds who “ sleep out ” 
are liable to find themselves frozen 
to the ground, to say nothing of 
iron rails and posts and stone 
buttresses. Not many winters ago 
a pelican went to sleep with his 
tail touching the ice that filled his 
foot-bath, with the result that 
when he stood up, he and his tail— 
what there was of it — parted 
company, for ever ! 


Pigeons have been known to go to bed soaked with rain¬ 
water and, being caught by the frost at night, awaken 
to find their wings frozen over their tails, and their necks 
and feet extremely stiff, with the result that they have 
fallen to the ground like stones—and they were not by 
nature “ tumbler ” pigeons either. Scarcely more fortunate 
was the Coypu rat, who went for a stroll on the ice, 
and found his tail frozen to the surface, which held him 
more effectually than any trap that ever was invented, a 
predicament in which he was obliged to stay until rescued 
with the help of a sponge and a can of hot water. 

But not all the Zoo’s inmates are so unfortunate. To 
many the ice is a joyous reminder of their native land. 
Sam and Barbara, the Polar bears, are up and splashing 
with the first streaks of dawn, and frequently have a tussle 
on the ice by moonlight. How they and other northern 
animals must laugh at the visitor, all overcoat and muffler— 
yet shivering! Like the young lady of Banbury Cross, Sam 
and Barbara have music wherever they go this weather, 
for the ice forms in beads upon 
each long hair that clothes their 
chests and sides, and tinkles like a 
peal of fairy sleigh-bells as they 
shuffle round their rockery. Few 
other creatures are so well fitted 
for walking on the ice, though the 
reindeer, too, has hairy soles to his 
feet. 

The majority of creatures, and 
especially birds, cut very curious 
figures—not intended—when they 
venture on the ice. The heron, in 
particular, is a glaring example of 
the unwisdom of skating on stilts ! 

It is doubtful if the Zoo will ever 
possess a ” musk ox,” though the 
New York Zoo has one. The musk 
ox, like the hare and some other 
creatures, occasionally experiences 
some inconvenience from the snow 
forming large balls at the ex¬ 
tremities of the long hair upon its 
under parts, with the result that 
progress is considerably hampered. 
Indeed, hares, and even Skye terriers. 
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A Chilly Experiment. 


have before now been picked up quite exhausted, through 
endeavouring to struggle forwards when hampered by a 
load of snow. 

Nature, that perfect “ Arctic outfitter,” has not for¬ 
gotten any of her Arctic or Antarctic children. The 
taken, tahr, burrhl, serow, markhar, and all the other 
quaintly named wild sheep and goats that in a wild state 
throng the summits of the Himalayas and the Rockies, per¬ 
form wondrous Blondin feats upon the Mappin Terraces-; 
whilst other creatures in less spacious quarters—such as 
yaks, Bactrian camels, wolves, Mongolian ponies, bison, 
pandas, ermines, skunk, and wolverine—show similar pre¬ 
paration for " the worst.” 

Many are the precautions taken by the wild sportsman 
when dealing with the rigours of winter. Rarely, for 
instance, does one make the mistake of the fox, wTio once 
followed a flock of wild ducks on to a sheet of ice, which, 
whilst just strong enough to support the birds, instantly 
collapsed beneath the marauder's greater weight. 

Quite a number of wild votaries of the chase change 


their dress directly winter 
approaches. They follow 
the example of some winter 
sportsmen, who attire them¬ 
selves in white night-shirts 
— over more seasonable 
clothing, of course — the 
better to harmonise with 
the snow. The Polar bear 
and snowy owl remain white 
all the year round ; but the 
ermine, Arctic fox, and 
several hawks and falcons 
(and in a lesser degree, also, 
the reindeer and the Arctic 
wolf), change their summer 
suits for snow - tinted 
costumes that beautifully 
match the wintry land¬ 
scape. 

The game of ” catch or 
be caught ” is considerably 
complicated by many other 
and more defenceless crea¬ 
tures—notably the northern 
grouse, ptarmigan, and 
mountain hare—also 
changing into white, as may 
be seen at any poulterer’s ; 
where they make a striking 
display amongst the more 
sombre liveries of fowls and 
turkeys. 

The Zoo saves a vast 
number of birds from the 
troubles and dangers at¬ 
tendant upon the annual 
migration. Cold, fog, high 
winds, and, in the autumn 
months, the bird-catcher 
with his nets, every year 
take heavy toll of feathered 
life—but not in Regent’s 
Park. Outside the well- 
housed, well-fed comfort of 
the Zoo, millions of birds 
are leaving for, and hoping 
to reach, the Continent. 
The robin is off to Palestine 
or Italy—notwithstanding 
the Italian's extreme fond¬ 
ness for roast robin, and, 
indeed, any other small birds 
he can catch. Skylarks, 
rooks, sparrows, chaffinches, 
greenfinches, starlings, and 
others, are leaving daily 
from the central English continental travel bureaus for 
Holland, Belgium, and France; passing, and often actually 
crossing, other vast armies of 7 /irds upon their way to 
England and Scotland. All roun I the coast the lighthouse- 
keepers are making careful obs' rvations of the emigrants 
and immigrants that pass their lights and, not in¬ 
frequently, dash themselves against the glass to fall 
into the lighthouse-keepers’ nets, or perish on the rocks 
below. Indeed, the keepers of the light at Cape Gris-nez 
—to the south of Calais—caught, one October some 
thirteen years ago, no fewer than 5,900 larks, thrushes, 
corncrakes, and chaffinches—a coup which eventually led 
to a Government inquiry and a subsequent fine of some¬ 
thing like fifty francs ! 

We have already the gulls that skirmish round the sea- 
lions' pond. These are but an adventurous handful 
from the tens of thousands of black-backed, black-headed, 
and kittiwake gulls which forage for a livelihood upon the 
river banks, sewage farms, and ploughed lands. The 
woodcock, snipe, lapwing, and golden plovers; grey-leg. 
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bean, and pink-footed geese, 
are arriving in enormous 
quantities—aliens who meet 
with a hearty welcome from 
the sportsman and the game- 
dealer. In very poor con¬ 
dition do most of them arrive 
upon our shores ; but they 
very soon " plump out ” to 
marketable proportions. 

Many of them have travelled 
overseas at an enormous 
height—two miles or more. 

A field of observation this, by 
the way, wherein the airman 
of the peaceful future will 
do yeoman service for the 
furthering of natural history. 

The warm coats of the yak, 
bison, and mountain sheep 
now offer ” good beds ” for 
many a wing-weary, frosty- 
footed bird. Even the brazen 
robin hesitates to warm his toes on Sam or Barbara ; 
though we have seen him huddle down upon a freshly 
killed rat thrown to an aged and rheumatic turkey vulture 
—whom he shrilly abused when obliged to retire. The 
beaver has thrown off his coat and tucked up his shirt¬ 
sleeves—metaphorically speaking—and started on the 
annual task of damming the overflow gully of his pond. 
The nut-hatch too is now. at his liveliest; hammering 
away at his Christmas offerings with a will. 

Untroubled by mist and fog are the inmates of the Zoo. 
Some years ago a woodcock was picked up alive in J ermyn 
Street, near Piccadilly Circus, and another was shot by 
an astonished sportsman upon Tooting Common. A little 
grebe was found in a street of Market Drayton ; whilst 
as many as nine exhausted kestrels " boarded ” a steamer 
in the Baltic. We have ourselves seen a crow alight upon 


the deck of a North Sea 
trawler fully a hundred miles 
from land, and " fall to ” 
ravenously upon a whiting— 
totally indifferent to the busy 
crew. 

Most of these northerners 
have appetites in proportion 
to the amount of clothing that 
they wear. The wolverine 
easily stands at the head of 
them all in this respect. Not 
for nothing has he earned 
the name of “ glutton.” It 
is declared, on good authority, 
that he will burrow through 
a thick log wall and dig down 
through several feet of frozen 
earth for the sake of a pair of 
leathern mittens on which he 
has set his heart—food being 
scarce. 

Double rations are served 
out to most creatures now. The reindeer is literally ” in 
clover ”—a great improvement upon lichens and seaweed; 
whilst the loafing long-shore gulls throng to the sea-lions’ 
pond, intent on snatching at the fish provided for the 
rightful owners. 

The sea-lion, by the way, is one of the few Zoo inhabitants 
that are equally happy in winter or in summer. If it be too 
hot, he stays in the water ; whilst, in winter, not even 
thirty below zero can damp his ardour for the morning 
dip—a taste he shares in common with some enthusiastic 
members of the Serpentine Swimming Club, and the London 
sparrow. 

Quite a number of animals bear witness, in the names 
bestowed upon them, to the rigorous climate in which 
they live. Snow-bunting, snow-cock, snow-goose, snow- 
partridge, snow-pheasant, snow-owl, snowy-tern, snow* 




“How they • . • must laugh to see the visitor, all overcoat and muffler—yet shivering! 





“ Ice Axes.” 




leopard—these are but a few examples of such names— 
which, unlike some we meet in science, are decidedly 
appropriate. The snow-leopard in particular will have 
impressed himself upon the reader who visited the Zoo 
some two years ago, and beheld the magnificent pair— 
now unhappily defunct—that came over with His Majesty 
the King's Indian collection. Lethargic enough that 
hot summer, they gave but little hint of the energy 
with which their own snow-coated Himalayan slopes 
imbued them. There the snow-leopard—or “ ounce ”— 
is used for coursing, as is the cheetah in India and the 
caracal in the Soudan. 


sample of the ice-axe. The walrus uses his tusks to hook 1 
himself on to the edge of the ice floe, whilst, as recent 
scientific expeditions have shown, the Weddell seal of 
the Antarctic seas uses its. two front teeth to cut a 
passage through the ice—an achievement in which the 
marvellously powerful muscles of the neck play a consider¬ 
able part. 

The seal is one of a large number of animals who, as 
winter approaches, become most amazingly fat. But 
there their unanimity ends. For one half of the super¬ 
fat society revels in the ice and snow ; and the other 
half of the members climb into bed, determined not to 


The Zoo has never yet displayed a full-grown walrus— venture forth until the call of spring—a fraternity which 
it is doubtful if it ever will display one—or a Weddell seal such of us who in the winter dress and breakfast by gas- 
either; so that readers must keep a look-out for some Arctic light and hurry forth to catch—or miss—the 8.15 for town, 
cinema exhibition if they wish to see Dame Nature’s own are sometimes more than half-inclined to envy. 



“ Out of his Element: the Fox who Blundered. 1 
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W HY, there he is ! ” cried Mason. “ How on 
earth did he get here ? ” 

“ He’s given his new master the slip,” 
said Mr. Vince. *' You little beast, what 
have you been up to ? ” 

Unfortunately Caesar could not explain, he only looked 
up beseechingly. Mason saw an opportunity of scoring 
off the objectionable vet. 

” Look here, Mr. Vince, you said just now you’d have 
given me half a sovereign for him! I’ll take it and you 
can keep him.” 

But Mr. Vince w'as not so easily disconcerted. 

” And will you tell me, young man, how I can buy a 
dog off you which doesn’t belong to you ? It seems to me 
that you’re trying to obtain money under false pretences.” 
” How dare you say that! ” cried Mason. 


Author of "School and the World," "Jack," etc. 


FART I. . 4 *. 


CHAPTER XXI. (< continued ). 

MASON BUYS A DOG. 

” How dare you try to sell what isn’t yours ! ” retorted 
Mr. Vince. “ It’s my duty to keep this dog till the owner 
applies for it, and if it isn’t applied for I shall sell it to pay 

expenses. That’s my duty, and I shall do it; so that ends it. 
Good morning to you! ” 

There was nothing more to be said. Mason turned away 
in a rage; he had been grossly insulted, and yet he was 
helpless. After all there was something to say for Mr. 
Vince’s view ; Mason couldn’t help acknowledging, as he 
grew cooler, that he had no right to try to sell the dog 
twice; but the vet had been offensive and unjust. 

Mason was uneasily conscious that he had been 
worsted not only by Mr. Vince, but also by the tinker. 
It was a nasty knock for him, but a salutary one ; he 
was obliged to acknowledge that he had not been so 
clever as he thought. 

By way of consolation he had got rid of Caesar, who had 
been a white elephant for some time past, and he was 
relieved of his keep. On the whole, though the experience 
had been a painful one, it was perhaps worth paying for. 


A Story of School and City Life. 
By PAUL BLAKE, 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THB CATASTROPHE. 


L ITTLE did Mason think that within a few weeks 
the even flow of his existence would receive a 
terrible interruption. Life had been easy for him 
so far : the troubles he had known had been but 
trifles, forgotten as soon as they were over. But now' he 
was to learn that life is not all fun : that fate has sometimes 
in store catastrophes beside which the ordinary worries 
of a school are not worth consideration. 

He and Butcher were out together one afternoon; they 
had leave to fish in the mill-leet, and meant to come hoihe 
with a good creel full—the contents to be presented to Mrs. 
Everett. Butcher had had a letter from his father that 
morning and wanted to consult his chum about it. 

” Pater says it’s time I decided what I’m going to be,” 
he said, ” so that I can study specially for it.” 

*' What would you like to be ? ” asked Mason. 


” I used to think I should like to be a doctor,” the other 
replied. ” But father says it’s no good being a doctor with 
my name, people wouldn’t stand it.” 

” Yes, ’twould sound rather dangerous,” assented Mason. 
” What does your father suggest ? ” 

” He wants me to be a solicitor; he could give me a good 
start, you see, as he is in the law himself. But I rather 
funk the exams.” 

” Oh, you’d do all right! ” said Mason. ” You’re a sticker, 
and you aren’t bad at Latin.” 

” Yes, I suppose I could manage it; other fellows do. 
What are you going to' be ? ” 

” I haven't the slightest idea,” replied Mason. ” I 
suppose my father will get me a billet somewhere.” 

” What is your father ? ” asked Butcher, w r ith a boy’s 
directness. 
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“ I don’t know exactly. He’s director of some companies, 
and he’s something to do with some shipping business 
on the Mersey. He said something to me once about my 
going on the Stock Exchange, but I don’t fancy that's my 
line. Do you remember the arithmetic yesterday ? ” 

“ I know I made a mess of it,” was the reply. 

44 So did I; ’twas something about how much 3 J per cent. 
Pacific Railway you must buy at 145^ to be equal to 6 per 
cent. Mexicans at 49J with the dollar at 4s. 2 \d. If that’s 
the sort of stuff I should have to do I should be bankrupt 
in a week.” 

44 Well, what would you like to have a shot at ? ” 

Mason laughed. 44 I know the sort of berth that would 
suit me : Member of Parliament, with ^400 a year and 
nothing to do but vote ! But I’m afraid I’m a bit young 
to start with that.” 

They discussed the matter from all sides without coming 
to any decision : as Mason said, there was no hurry about 
it as far as he was concerned, and he thought that very 
probably his father would 
send him to Oxford on leaving 
school, and there’d be time 
enough then to think about 
the future. 

The fishing was not a suc¬ 
cess ; two small dace was the 
bag, and they decided it was 
not enough to present to Mrs. 

Everett. But they took them 
home to have them cooked 
for themselves. 

To his surprise Mason was 
met on entering the gates by 
the porter who told him that 
Mr. Everett wanted to see him 
at once. He had a presenti¬ 
ment of trouble as he obeyed 
the order ; why, he could not 
imagine. 

Mr. Everett met him with 
a grave countenance. 

44 I’ve bad news for you,” 
he said. 44 A telegram came 
whilst you were out, your 
father has had a paralytic 
stroke, and you are to go 
home at once.” 

“Is he dead ? ” asked 
Mason anxiously. 

“ No, but he’s evidently 
dangerously ill. Your box 
is packed and you must start 
in an hour.” 

Mason never could remember much of what happened 
between the receipt of the news and the moment when he 
found himself at home. He had only brought his clothes 
with him, as it did not occur to him that he would not 
return to Rimpton. He found the household in confusion ; 
his stepmother in a state of hysterical collapse ; nurses and 
doctors in charge of everything. He was not allowed to see 
his father ; all he could do was to try to calm his mother. 

He wished now that he had been a better son. Not that 
he had anything definite to reproach himself with, but he 
was conscious of the fact that he had looked on his father 
chiefly as the source of pocket-money ; that in the holidays 
he had sought the companionship of other boys to the 
neglect of his own home. His father had said something 
to that effect last Easter ; Mason wished now he had 
paid more attention to it. 

The next fortnight was a miserable time. Mr. Mason 
was hovering between life and death ; there was no question 
of Mason’s return to school at present. Then the end came 
and Mason found himself fatherless. 

When the funeral was over he expected to be sent back 
to the College, but day after day passed and nothing was 
said about it. At last he determined to speak to Mr. 


Baxter, the lawyer who seemed to pay daily visits to the 
house, and whose presence always seeemd to have a 
depressing effect on his mother, who was strangely reticent 
about the position of affairs. 

Mason could not help having an idea that, as the only 
son, he would be very well off. Of course, he would not come 
into any money till he was of age, but that was not so very 
far off now. He was annoyed that he was told nothing. 
Surely he was old enough now to be consulted, or at least 
informed. 

He was not put to the necessity of seeking an interview 
with Mr. Baxter, who sought him out on his next visit. 
The lawyer was a man of sixty, an old friend of Mr. Mason 
and well known to his son, who, of course, looked on him as 
an old man. 

44 It’s time we had a talk, my boy,” he began ; “ perhaps, 
though, I oughtn’t to call you a boy any longer. How old 
are you ? ” 

*' Nearly sixteen,” replied Mason. He looked older, for 
he was five feet eight, and 
well made. 

44 Sixteen ? Well, it's fortu¬ 
nate this didn’t happen earlier, 
a youth of sixteen is old 
enough to be of use in the 
world.” 

Mason was puzzled; he 
asked when he was going to 
return to the College. 

14 You’ve seen the last of 
school, I’m afraid,” replied 
Mr. Baxter, and Mason felt 
his heart sink. 44 Come, you 
must pluck up your courage, 
for you’ll need all you have. 
Your poor father has been 
suffering for a long time from 
an obscure disease of the 
brain, and has been making a 
terrible mess of his affairs. I 
had an inkling some time ago 
that things were going wrong, 
but he was so secretive and 
so irritable at any hint I 
gave that I could do nothing. 
He’s been speculating reck¬ 
lessly—you mustn’t blame 
him altogether, it was the 
result of the disease—and the 
upshot is that he died with¬ 
out a shilling.” 

Mason could hardly believe 
his ears. How was it possible 
that his father, who had lived in a fine house and spent money 
freely, could be a poor man ? But Mr. Baxter had no 
hope to hold out ; when all debts were paid there would 
be nothing left. Fortunately, Mrs. Mason had a settlement 
which would bring her in just enough to live on in a very 
retired way ; as for Mason, he must earn his living. 

44 Things are very complicated and in terrible confusion.” 
ended Mr. Baxter ; 44 but it would be wrong to encourage 
you to think that when everything is settled up there will 
be anything left for you. But you mustn’t despair; you’ve 
a great deal to be thankful for; you’ve had a good educa¬ 
tion, you’ve splendid health, and you’ve youth on your side. 
You may have a fight of it, but so most of us have had, and 
you'll come out on top if you’ve got the right stuff in you. 
I’ll see you to-morrow and we’ll talk things over; I must 
be off now. So good-bye, and keep up your pluck.” 

Mason wrote to Butcher that evening, telling him what 
had happened, and asking him to see to the return of his 
belongings. He told him to keep his best bat as a memento, 
feeling very much as if he were making a will. When a 
few days later he received his bicycle, books, and other 
treasures he felt that his connection with Rimpton was 
ended for ever. He had left school for the world ! 



“Mr. Everett met him with a grave countenance. 
‘Tvs bad news for you,' he said. ... ‘You are to 
go home at once/ ” 
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—PART II. S +-— 

CHAPTER I. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


USTON ! ” Mason hailed a porter and got his 
luggage. 

“ Cab, sir ? ” 

“ No ; put it in the cloak-room.” 

He had several addresses of lodgings in his pocket, but 
he meant to inspect them before taking his belongings 
to them. 

The porter went to fetch a truck ; Mason looked at his 
list of addresses and settled to try one near the Temple 
first. Then he nearly fell his length on the platform as a 
gentleman cannoned into him from behind. 

“ Confound you, sir ! ” cried the stranger. ” I wish 
you wouldn’t keep your things scattered all over the place ; 
I nearly broke my neck over them.” 

“I’m very sorry,” replied Mason, ” the porter-” 

“Confoundedly careless fellows,those porters,” acquiesced 
the stranger. “ Say no more, I beg.” 

He was about to pass on, but stopped and looked curiously 
at Mason. 

“ Excuse me, but your face seems familiar to me. I 

wonder where I- Ah ! is your name Mason by any 

chance ? ” 

“ That is my name.” 

“ Then that’s it ! You’re not unlike your father, a 
friend of mine many years ago, when you were in knicker¬ 
bockers, I expect. Have you ever heard him mention me— 
Major Allardyce ? Ah ! here’s your clumsy porter.” 

They walked to the cloak-room together ; the Major 
talking without cessation. Mason had never heard of him ; 
but he seemed a jovial, pleasant sort of man. When the 
luggage was deposited the Major held out his hand. 

“ Very pleased to have met you,” he said. “ I hope we 
shall run across each other again.” 

“ Thank you, I hope so,” replied Mason politely. 

The Major touched his hat and walked away. 

“ By the way, though,” he 
resumed as he turned again, 

“ which way are you going ? 

Perhaps I can give you a lift 
in my cab.” 

“I’m going along the 
Strand,” said Mason. 

“Excellent! I’m for Charing 
Cross.” 

He hailed a cab and 
motioned Mason to jump in. 

Mason thought it very civil 
of him. 

The Major was talkative. 

He explained that he was on 
his way to see an old comrade 
in the hospital; “ wounded 
in South Africa, sad case ; too 
fond of the bottle, I’m sorry 
to say ; hasn't a shilling in 
the world ; I’m seeing what I 
can scrape together from my 
friends to help him.” Then he 
expatiated on the temptations 
of London and the difficulty 
of finding a really good 
hotel where they didn't ruin 
you by exorbitant charges, 
when the cab drew up sud¬ 
denly. 

“ What on earth-” be¬ 

gan the Major. “Ah, Jack! 
where did you spring from ? ” 

“ Caught sight of you, so I 
hailed the cabby. Where are 
you off to ? ” 


“ Charing Cross,” replied the Major. 

“ Room for a little one ? That’s my beat.” 

“ Jump in ! ” cried the Major. He introduced him to 
Mason, who found that the newcomer was Lord Merrivale. 

“ And what’s your little game to-day ? ” asked the 
latter of the Major. 

“I'm going to see poor Simpson,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, yes ! 'Pon my word, you seem to spend your life 
looking after some poor beggar or other.” 

“You promised me-” began the Major. 

“ I know I did,” interrupted Lord Merrivale. “I'm 
confoundedly hard up, but I hope I’ve always got an odd 
sovereign for a poor fellow who’s gone under.” He pulled 
out some gold and handed the Major three pounds. 

“ Thanks tremendously, Jack,” cried the Major ; “ you 
don’t know what you’re doing.” 

“ Yes, I do ; giving Simpson money I want to spend 
myself,” laughed Merrivale. “ It's always an expensive 
treat to meet you, my boy! ” He turned to Mason. “ I 
suppose he's already bled you, eh ? ” 

Mason blushed ; he already had been feeling that he 
ought to have suggested subscribing something towards 
Simpson’s needs, and he wished now he had volunteered. He 
was tempted to be a little extravagant, but had the sense 
to recognise in time that with only twenty pounds in the 
world he could not act as if he were Lord Merrivale or 
Major Allardyce. The result was that he offered the Major 
half a sovereign with an apology for not making it more. 

“ Not a word, my dear sir ! ” cried the Major. “ I should 
never have dreamt of asking you for a penny ; you don't 
know Simpson, of course, so it's very generous of you to 
help him ; it's like a gentleman, sir ! ” 

Mason felt the satisfaction 
arising from a generous deed, 
and did not analyse the 
reasons which had led to his 
generosity. Soon after, Lord 
Merrivale descended and then 
the cab drove up to the hos¬ 
pital. Mason was going to 
get out, but the Major 
stopped him. 

“ Just wait for a moment 
till I inquire if I can see 
Simpson,” he suggested ; “if 
not, I'm going to the City and 
can give you a lift along the 
Strand. Back in a second.” 

He was certainly 
back in less than five. 
Putting his head into 
the cab he said, 

“ Wrong entrance 
you wait here ! ” and 
disappeared. 

This time he did not 
come back in five sec¬ 
onds—nor five min¬ 
utes. Mason could not 
credit that he would 
have gone to pay his 
visit to Simpson without telling 
him. When ten minutes had 
passed Mason got out and was 
about to look for the other door 
when the cabman hailed him. 
“I’d like my fare fust, if you've no 
objection, sir,” he said in an un¬ 
pleasant tone. 

“I’m only going to look for my 
friend,” replied Mason indignantly. 
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” Exactly, sir, and he’s gone to look for his friend. 
So I'd like my fare fust as I said.’* He had descended 
from his cab and his attitude was becoming threat¬ 
ening. 

” But the Major has only gone to the visitors’ door,” began 
Mason. 

” Rubbage ! ” interrupted the cabman ; " why this is 
the visitors’ door. He’s slung his hook, you may bet your 
boots, and I wants my fare.” 

The passers-by had begun to gather round ; in the 
distance a policeman was approaching in a dignified manner. 
Mason gave it up. 

” How much is it ? ” he demanded. 

” Well, I’ll take half a crown and that’s dirt cheap,” 
was the reply. Mason handed it over without protest 
and the man climbed back on his box. 

He leant down to give his fare a final piece of advice. 
” If that there gent is a friend of yours I should drop him 
if I was you, sir.” 

Mason was tempted to retort that the Major would 


never give him the chance. Feeling very cold and extremely 
angry, he made the round of the hospital and even inquired 
if there were a patient named Simpson, though he would have 
been greatly surprised now if there had been. The Major 
had vanished, and Mason had to face the fact that he had 
fallen an easy victim to two rogues with plausible manners 
and plenty of cheek. 

He was puzzled to know how the Major knew his name. 
Then he remembered that it was on his luggage, and the 
puzzle was solved. 

However, he had bought his experience and it might have 
been worse. He was twelve and sixpence out of pocket, 
but he had learnt a valuable lesson which would make 
him uncommonly careful in the future. 

He walked down the Strand, meditating vengeance on 
the Major if he ever ran across him again, and after a few 
inquiries found himself before the door of 24 Thanet Place. 
He rang the bell, and in ten minutes was the accredited 
lodger of Mrs. Greg. 

At last he was a Londoner ! 


CHAPTER II. 

JENKINS & CO. 


pite of all his efforts Mason 
could not but feel some 
trepidation when he found 
himself next day in the 
presence of Mr. Jenkins, of 
Jenkins & Co., his future 
employers. Who the com¬ 
pany was no one ever knew. 
Mr. Jenkins was a large, 
heavy man of boisterous 
manners and overpowering 
gesture—evidently a man 
who was not accustomed to 
contradiction. 

” So here you are, young man,” was his greeting to 
Mason. ” I hope you’re not afraid of hard work ? ” 

” I hope not, sir.” 

” That's right ; your duty is to do what you’re told 
and make your fortune as quickly as you can—but mine 
first, you know. Half-past nine sharp in the mornings and 
as late as we want you at night.” He rang the bell for the 
head clerk. ” Mr. Cates will tell you what to do, and I 
hope you’ll do it smartly.” 

Mr. Cates, a mild man of forty, took the new clerk to the 
outer office—a large low room with a counter running from 
the entrance half way down to the end wall. Behind the 
counter were three or four tables and desks at which the 
clerks were already seated. 

“ You’d better sit here for the present,” said Mr. Cates, 
indicating a table at which a youth of nineteen was already 
seated. ” Stubbs ! this is Mr. Mason, our new junior.” 

Stubbs shook hands with Mason, and they eyed each 
other carefully. Apparently, Stubbs concluded that Mason 
looked all right, for he became genial, and when Mr. Cates 
left them grew even confidential. 

” Shove your chair that side, there's less draught,” 
suggested Stubbs, ” and you can see the governor’s door 
opening and prevent his catching you on the hop. Go 
careful! that chair’s got a leg I wouldn’t trust if I were 
you.” 

Mason obeyed his suggestions, and asked if Mr. Jenkins 
were easy to get on with. 

“ He’s all right when you know him,” replied Stubbs 
oracularly ; ” just pretend you’re awfully afraid of him, 
and you’ll get on with him easy enough—you can't trust 
him though ; just when you think he's safe in his room 
for the morning he’ll burst in and go ramping round the 
office like a raging volcano.” 

Mason found that it was the custom of the clerks to keep 
an old coat for office use. Stubbs went further and covered 


his cuffs with paper protectors. His loud tie, his obtrusive 
watch chain and other trifles convinced Mason that his 
fellow clerk was anxious to be a bit of a ” dog ” ; and he was 
not surprised when, at the end of an hour’s work, he took 
advantage of Mr. Cates’s temporary absence to inspect 
himself in the looking glass behind the screen and to give 
his already smooth hair a touch with the brush. 

” I say,” he remarked confidentially, as he resumed his 
seat, " do you want a first-class tip ? ” 

” About the office ? ” asked Mason. 

” The office be hanged !—a tip for to-morrow’s race, I 
mean.” 

” I didn’t know there was one.” 

” Well I’m blest! ” ejaculated Stubbs. " Don’t you 
ever go in for racing ? ” 

” I was taken to the Derby once,” replied Mason, " but 
that’s all I know about it.” 

Stubbs’ astonishment was not unmixed with contempt ; 
but he could only indulge in a low whistle of surprise 
as Mr. Cates had returned. 

Mr. Cates had instructed Stubbs to put the newcomer 
in the way of the work ; and Mason soon discovered that 
Stubbs interpreted the instruction to mean that he was to 
hand over to his pupil all the abstruse calculations and 
reserve the easy ones for himself. Jenkins & Co. apparently 
had dealings with various foreign countries, and Mason 
had his work cut out to reduce foreign currency to English ; 
the problem being further complicated by the varying rate 
of exchange. He was not sorry when the lunch hour came. 

Stubbs made a rather elaborate toilet and looked 
resplendent, if a trifle vulgar, when he was outside the 
doors. Mason asked him if he could tell him the best place 
to get a cheap and decent lunch. 

” You come with me,” replied Stubbs. ” I ought to 
know by this time.” 

” You must let me be your host as it’s my first day,” said 
Mason, in rather a grand manner, 

“ Right you are, old man ! I’ll put you up to the ropes, 
you trust me.” 

Mason thought that his trust was somewhat misplaced 
when his companion ordered a lunch that was utterly 
inappropriate for a junior clerk on a salary of a pound a 
week. However, Mason felt that it would be wise for him 
to be on good terms with a fellow clerk with whom he would 
be in constant contact, and so raised no objection to 
Stubbs's extravagance. By common consent they called 
it lunch, though each knew that it was really his dinner. 
Mrs. Greg had flatly refused to cook dinner in the evening, 
and Mason guessed that Stubbs made his chief meal in the 
middle of the day. 
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MR. SHORT. JOURNALIST. 


M ason rapidly 
grew wiser 
under the 
stress of 
earning his own living. 
He learnt that if he 
wished to be happy he 
must drop his former 
attitude of superiority : 
in fact, he soon began 
to think that he must 
have been rather an 
objectionable young 
prig not so long ago. 

He could not make 
friends of his fellow 
clerks : their tastes 
were different, the 
things they were inter¬ 
ested in did not appeal 
to him; but he was 
careful not to show that 
he thought them his 
inferiors. Stubbs, for 
example, he considered 
a rather vulgar young 
bounder; but he was 
good-natured and by no 
means a fool. Mason 
humoured his weak¬ 
nesses and kept on good 
terms with him. 

Mrs. Greg, his land¬ 
lady, he was also careful 
to conciliate : on her a 
good deal of his com¬ 
fort depended. Htr 
great drawback was 
that she was talkative, 
and Mason often suf¬ 
fered from her garrulity. 

“ Yes, sir, I always 
try to make my gentle¬ 
men comfortable,” she 
assured Mason one 
morning as she was 


" Do you generally come here to lunch ? ” asked 
Mason. 

” Well, no, I don't,” was the frank reply. ” If I pull off 
a race I give myself a treat here, but funds won't run to it 
as a rule. By the by, you take my advice and put some¬ 
thing on ‘ Piebald King ’ for to-morrow ; it's a dead cert, 
and you can get ten to one against him.” 

” I’m afraid I've no money to spare,” replied 
Mason. 

” It’s an investment, it isn’t a speculation,” urged Stubbs. 
He entered into details in a whisper, apparently afraid 
that his neighbours were all eager to profit by his special 
information. But Mason was proof against temptation, 
though Stubbs on his way back bought an evening paper 
and triumphantly showed that the betting was now only 
seven to one against his fancy, proving that the book¬ 
makers were coming round to his opinion. 

The afternoon passed without incident, barring a whirl¬ 
wind incursion of Mr. Jenkins who caught sight of Stubbs’s 


newspaper peeping out from under a day-book, and angrily 
crumpled it up and threw it in the fireplace. Stubbs took 
his rating calmly, and after his departure recaptured his 
paper and smoothed it out. 

” What an old josser it is !” he remarked, as he pocketed 
his purchase. ” He’s got the ‘ Pall Mall ’ on his table 
every afternoon.” 

” But he’s the boss,” said Mason. 

” Yes, worse luck ; and he can’t forget it.” 

” Less talking down there, please,” said Mr. Cates, who 
was perched at a distant desk. 

” I was only telling Mr. Mason how to enter up the books,” 
replied Stubbs, who evidently had not much respect for 
the head clerk's authority. 

“ Then do it more quietly,” was the mild reproof, to 
which Stubbs's only reply was to wink at Mason. 

At six o’clock Mason found himself at liberty. He 
refused Stubbs’s invitation to meet him at eight and have a 
lark somewhere, and returned to his lodgings to spend a 
solitary evening. He wrote a short letter to his stepmother 
and then read till it was bedtime. He felt vaguely 
unhappy ; he was alone in London, and it struck him that 
he hadn't a single friend. 

However, he was soon to make one, and in a very 
unexpected manner. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘“Come in!’ 
he cried in¬ 
stinctively. 

The door 
opened and a 
big, stout man 
with a vast mop 
of dark hair 
entered impet¬ 
uously. He was attired in an old dressing-gown hastily thrown over his pyjamas.” (See page 240 .) 
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clearing away the breakfast. “ Even Mr. Short must 
acknowledge that, if you asked him.” 

” Who’s Mr. Short ? ” inquired Mason. 

“ He's my first-floor, sir, just under you. Short’s his 
name and short's his temper, though a better man never 
lived I say, though some don’t. 

“ I've never seen him,” said Mason, who was, in fact, a 
little curious about his fellow lodger. Mason had been a 
week in the house, and the only sign of Mr. Short’s existence 
had been some mysterious noises in the middle of the 
night. 

“You aren’t likely to see him,” replied Mrs. Greg. 
“ He don’t get up till about eleven, and he’s never in 
till two.” 

“ Oh, a journalist, I suppose,” said Mason. 

“ Yes, sir. I think he was better off once, but of course 
it's no business of mine. He pays his rent regular, and if 
he does lose his temper now and again, well—we can’t all 
be angels.” 

Mason was a bit disappointed to find that he and Mr. 
Short were playing “Box and Cox,” and would probably 
never meet. He had been cherishing the hope that he 
might become acquainted with his fellow lodger, and so 
have some one to talk to in the evenings. 

His loneliness was beginning to tell on his nerves. He 
had not the aptitude some possess of making friends 
anywhere ; even at school he had very few chums, though 
plenty of acquaintances. He spent most of his spare time 
in studying book-keeping, and meant to join some classes 
for languages, but in the meantime he found his evenings 
depressing. 

He had kept up a desultory correspondence with Butcher, 
but writing to a chum is very different from seeing him, and 
their letters became fewer and fewer. Butcher left Rimpton 
in due course, and Mason hoped that he was coming to 
London, but this hope was disappointed. Butcher wrote 
to tell him that his father's health had broken down and 
that he was ordered abroad for an indefinite period ; Butcher 
was to go with him to look after him. 

“I'm going to be a solicitor,” wrote Butcher; “ that’s 
finally decided, and whilst I’m away I shall work with my 
father. Then I shall come to London, and we shall see 
something of each other, I hope. I'll write to you directly 
I get back.” 

So Mason had to be content with the hope that some day 
he and his old chum might meet. In the meantime he 
must get on as best he could. 

He had not yet forgiven the Major who had so success¬ 
fully swindled him. He paid a visit to Euston one afternoon 
on leaving the office, armed with his biggest stick, in the 
hope of finding him : if he did he meant to make the Major 
regret it. 

But he had no luck; and it struck him as he walked 
home that the swindler would not be likely to visit the 
same station often, for fear of becoming known to the 
officials. 

He was awakened at half-past two the next morning by 
the noise of a falling chair in the room beneath him ; he 
wished that Mr. Short would get into bed quietly. Then 
it occurred to him that it was probable that he disturbed 
Mr. Short just as much in his turn when he got up at seven. 
He had never thought of that, and he determined that in 
future he would make as little noise as he could. 

Alas, for human resolves 1 There was, of course, no bath¬ 
room in Thanet Place, so Mason had bought a round shallow 
bath in which he took his morning tub. Hitherto he had 
emptied the water-can into it with no thought of the noise 
he made; this morning he poured it in gently against the 
side. He had bis bath and sat down on his chair to dry his 
foot. Crash ! the leg of the chair gave way ; he fell on the 
edge of the bath, and found himself wetter than ever as 
the bath turned over with a resounding clang. 

He hastily began to mop up the water with his sponge and 
towel, wondering what Mrs. Greg would say when she saw 
the mess. However, it was the fault of the chair; she had 
no business to blame him. He began to feel chilly and his 


towels were soaked, so he hastened into his clothes. He had 
only partially dressed when there was a thundering knock 
at the door. 

“ Come in ! ” he cried instinctively. The door opened and 
a big, stout man’ with a vast mop of dark hair entered 
impetuously. He was attired in an old dressing-gown 
hastily thrown over his pyjamas. 

“ What the mischief do you mean, sir, by drowning me 
out of my bed ? The water’s pouring through the ceiling 
like a cataract! " 

“ I'm awfully sorry,” replied Mason. “ My chair gave 
way and I fell on the bath and upset it.” 

“ I hope you didn't hurt yourself,” was the unexpected 
reply. Mr. Short's anger seemed to have evaporated in a 
moment. 

“ Not worth mentioning,” replied Mason. “ I cut my 
elbow a little, but that’s all." 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” said Mr. Short. He turned up 
Mason's sleeve. “ It’s bleeding a bit; got any sticking- 
plaster ? " 

“ I'm afraid not ; I'll tie a handkerchief round it.” 

“ Wait a moment, I'll get you some.” 

He returned in a moment and then fixed on the plaster 
with a skilful hand. Mason was duly grateful. 

“I'm afraid I’ve disturbed your night’s rest,” he said 
penitently; “ and I was trying to be quiet, too. I didn't 
know till yesterday that you were asleep when I got up or 
I’d have been careful not to make so much noise.” 

. “Yes, you have been a bit of a nuisance,” assented his 
visitor. “ I hope I haven't disturbed you when I go to 
bed.” 

“ Not a bit,” replied Mason, not altogether truthfully. 
“ But I say, you can’t go back to bed if the water’s coming 
through ? ” 

“ Oh, I'll get a snooze on a chair ; that’s all right.” 

“ There's my bed,” suggested Mason ; “ if you don't 
mind sleeping on it; I’ve got a rug I could put over you and 
you’d be more comfortable here. I shall be out of the 
room in five minutes.” 

“ Thanks, that’s a good idea,” replied Mr. Short. “ Don t 
hurry. I can sleep whilst you’re dressing; you won't 
disturb me.” 

He showed that his boast was justified ; before Mason 
crept from the room his visitor was fast asleep. 

His interview with Mrs. Greg passed off better than he had 
hoped. By starting in the attitude of the aggrieved party 
he took the wind out of her sails ; moreover, she was 
evidently in great fear of her first-floor lodger, and was 
relieved to find that she need not dread his anger in view 
of Mason having made him comfortable in spite of the 
accident. 

It being Saturday the office closed at two. Mason spent 
a lonely afternoon at the British Museum and came home to 
a solitary tea. He wished that Mr. Short had been anything 
but a journalist; it was unlucky that there would be no 
chance of improving his acquaintance. He seemed a 
kind-hearted, easy-going sort of man, and gave an impres¬ 
sion of strength and self-reliance of which Mason was clearly 
conscious and certainly envious. 

He was half dozing over his book-keeping about eight 
o’clock when there was a knock at the door. To Ins 
surprise Mr. Short proved to be his visitor. 

“ Can I come in ? ” he inquired. “ I thought I’d just 
look in and apologise for my rudeness this morning ; one 
isn’t in the best of tempers when one gets waked by water 
dropping on one's face.” 

Mason assured him that if apologies were called for it 
was for him to make them, and asked him to sit down. 

“ Well, if you don't mind,” he replied, “ I've got a fancy 
for my own chair when I get a chance to sit in it. What do 
you say to coming down to my room for an hour or two ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted,” replied Mason. 

“ Come along then. It's my evening off, you see ; we 
don’t publish on Sundays, thank goodness.” 

Mr. Short's sitting-room was cosy and comfortable, but 
terribly untidy. Mason, who was neat and methodical in 
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his habits, would have liked to put things straight. Before 
he could sit down, his host had to sweep a parcel of books 
off the spare chair, and Mason stumbled over another pile 
as crpsSed the room. 

" Don’t apologise ! " said Mr. Short as Mason began to do 
so ; “ they're only review copies. If ever you want any 
books come down and cart away a dozen or two ; you can 
have any you like of that lot." He pointed to a heap in a 
corner. 44 I’ve done with them ; they’re ripe for the 
dustbin." 

" You don’t mean to say you throw books away ? " 
cried Mason. 

“ Well, no." he replied with a smile. " I let a bookseller 
cart them away when I’ve got fifty of them, and he gives 
me a pound for the lot. It's about all they're worth. 
Ah ! there’s that confounded bell—excuse me." 

He went to the telephone leisurely. Mason rose as if 
to go, thinking the conversation might be private, but his 


host told him to sit still. A few disjointed inquiries on Mr. 
Short's part and he hung up the receiver with a curse. 

** Just my luck ! " he said. " I promised to take over the 
work of one of our fellows who war ed to get out of town 
for the night, and of course sometning turns up. I shall 
have to be off." 

" I'm awfully sorry," said Mason. 

" So am I ; it’s a nuisance to have to turn out just as 
one’s settling down. I suppose you wouldn’t care to come 
with me : it's a fire near Oxford Street ? " 

" I should like it immensely," cried Mason. 

" Would you ? Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. 
Put on your oldest things and come down as quickly as you 
can ; I shall be ready." 

In less than five minutes Mason found himself in a taxi 
with his new friend, racing along the Strand at what seemed 
to him a reckless pace. Now, he felt, he was beginning to 
see the life of London. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TROUBLE AT THANET PLACE. 



T HE street was blocked when they arrived at the site 
of the fire ; no one was allowed within the cordon 
made by the 
police. Mason 
got his first inkling of the 
power of the Press when 
he found that his com¬ 
panion had no difficulty in 
passing through the line ; 
a whisper to the inspector 
acted as a talisman. 

It was a fine sight, 
though a terrible one. All 
hope of saving the build¬ 
ing was gone, and the fire¬ 
men were chiefly employed 
in trying to save the 
contents. The noise was 
deafening ; the roar of the 
flames, the crackling of the 
woodwork, the shouts of the 
crowd, the hiss of the steam as 
the water fell on the burning 
mass, combined to raise a din in 
which it was difficult to hear even 
the shouted orders of those in 
command. 

Then Mason saw a bareheaded 
man rushing about excitedly : he was 
the unhappy proprietor of the shop. 

" The books ! " he was shouting. “ Save 
the books ! " He tried to rush into the 
building, but was forcibly held back. “ Ten 
pounds for the ledger ! " he shouted over 
and over again. Every now and again a fire¬ 
man would stagger out of the building with an 
armful of stuff, but either the shouts of the 
proprietor were unheard or the men were heedless 
of them. 

Mason gripped him by the arm. " Where 
are the books ? In a safe ? " 

" No, in the cupboard behind the comer desk. I’m 
done for if I lose them. Look at them ! hauling out a 
sovereign’s worth of rubbish and never looking for tin 
books. Let me go in ! " 

“ Stay here a minute," said Mason. " I’ll see what I 
can do." 

He caught sight of Short talking to the inspector and 
fought his way to him. As shortly as possible he explained 
the situation, pointing out the folly of saving goods which 
could be replaced instead of the books which couldn’t. 
Short wasted no time ; in less than a minute he was in 
close conclave with the officer in command ; in two minutes 


three or four hydrants were playing on the shop. The 
respite lasted long enough for the cupboard to be emptied, 
and the proprietor had the satisfaction of seeing his 
treasures safe, though badly damaged by smoke 

and water. 

Mason helped to convey them to the house 
opposite, the doors of which were 
hospitably opened. He worked 
like a nigger in securing the 
salvage ; it was pitiful 
to see parcels of beauti¬ 
ful silks lying in the 
road, which was ankle- 
deep in water. Then 
the excitement seemed 
to cease almost sud¬ 
denly ; the flames sub¬ 
sided as if they had 
been turned off by a 
tap, and Mason found 
himself being inspected 
by Short. 

" Well, you are a 
sight for a respectable 
City gent! " said Short. 
“ It's all over now, 
shouting included; 
you’d better get home 
as soon as you can." 

" Aren’t you coming 
too ? " 

" No, I must look in 
at the office first. If 
you aren't too tired I 
should walk back if I 
were you ; you mustn't 
risk a chill." 

This was good advice, 
and Mason set off home 
at a trot. He caught 
sight of himself in a 
mirror in a shop window 
as he passed, and stop¬ 
ped short in horror at 
his appearance; then he 
hastened on, feeling 
that the sooner he was 
“ 4 Hello ! what are you up to hidden from public 
down there?’ The speaker was a gaze the better, 
policeman, and the light of h.s bull a- strangely quiet . he had 
eye lantern was directed full on the no idea what the time 
window.” {See page 242.) was, but evidently it 
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was pretty late. He reached the door of his house and put 
his hand in his pocket for his latchkey. It wasn't there ! 

He searched every pocket, though he knew it was useless ; 
in the hurry of changing he had left everything in his other 
suit. Still, no great harm was done ; the bell rang in the 
basement and Mrs. Greg slept there, so there ought not 
to be much difficulty in waking her, even if she were 
asleep. 

He rang and rang again ; but though he could hear the 
bell there was no other sound. He stamped his feet to 
keep them warm ; they were as wet as if he had been 
standing in a pond. He kicked at the door—there was no 
knocker—but all in vain. 

This would never do ; he was becoming chilled ; not only 
his boots but his coat was wet through; a spurt of 
water from a badly jointed hose had drenched him. He 
determined to try and force an entrance at the risk of 
frightening Mrs. Greg. Without much difficulty he climbed 
over the area railing and ran down the steps. The window 
of the kitchen was fastened—but only with a catch. He 
found a scrap of broken slate and managed to insert it 
between the sashes and push back the catch. Then he 
raised the sash and was about to enter when a voice from 
the street interrupted him. 

" Hello ! what are you up to down there ? " 

The speaker was a policeman, and the light of his bull’s- 
eye lantern was directed full on the window. 

" I live here,” replied Mason, " and I've forgotten my 
latchkey." 

" Yes, you look like it ! " was the incredulous reply. 
"You come up here at once ! " 

" Nonsense ! I tell you I live here." 

" If I come down to you," said the constable, " I guess 
you’ll be sorry for yourself. Come along up before I-" 

" Don’t be an ass," retorted Mason, who was getting 
angry. " Do I look like a burglar ? " He regretted his 
question as soon as he had uttered it; he had forgotten 
his appearance for the moment. 

" That’s exactly what you do look like," said the police¬ 
man, preparing to clamber the railing. He was a vast man, 
and disdained to whistle for assistance. 

" Come along, then, if you will be a fool! " cried Mason, 
jumping into the room, and shouting for Mrs. Greg. But 


there was no reply. He heard the constable’s heavy tread 
as he crossed the kitchen ; he had no time to lose. Of course 
he knew the house blindfold ; in a moment he had dashed 
up the stairs into his room and locked himself in. 

The policeinan was after him rapidly and Mason saw the 
gleam of his lantern through the keyhole. Then the handle 
of the door was turned and the voice of the constable 
was heard commanding him to open. 

"I shan’t! " shouted Mason. " This is my room ! " 

The reply was a shove of the constable’s shoulder that 
nearly smashed the panels. 

" Hold on I " cried Mason, " I'll open it." Before he 
could do so a piercing scream rang through the house. 
Mason recognised the voice of Mrs. Greg crying, "Help! 
Thieves ! " 

Mason lit the gas and hurried out. The constable seized 
his arm, but Mason's only reply was to shout, " All right, 
Mrs. Greg ! it’s only I." 

By this the constable began to see that he had made a 
mistake, and he released his hold. Mason ran downstairs 
to find Mrs. Greg trembling with fright in the passage. 

" Goodness me, Mr. Mason ! What a sight you are l 
Where’s the thief ? " 

"I’m the thief!" he replied; "don’t be frightened, 
everything’s all right." 

" But the policeman 1 " she exclaimed, as the burly 
constable descended. " What’s he doing in my house ? " 

Mason soon explained matters ; he found that Mrs. Greg 
had been paying a visit to a sister at Norwood and had 
missed her train back, which accounted for her late return. 

" It will be a lesson to me," she said when her agitation 
had subsided. " I thought you and Mr. Short were in for 
the evening or I’d never have left the house empty. Ah ! ,r 
she exclaimed in a frightened voice, " there’s another thief 
—I left the door open." 

But it was only Mr. Short, who had returned from the 
office. He knew the constable—Mason thought he seemed 
to know everybody—and in a few minutes the house had 
resumed its usual quiet ; the constable going away with 
apologies which were after all not required. Nor did Mr. 
Short think it worth while to tell Mason that half a ciown 
had been transferred from his pocket to that of the 
policeman. 


CHAPTER V. 

A SPORTING GENT. 


M ASON did not receive the ten pounds which Mr. 

Hannaford had so enthusiastically offered for 
the rescue of his ledgers. He hadn’t the heart to 
demand it of a man who had suffered such losses, 
and of course Mr. Hannaford had no idea who was really 
entitled to the credit. So Mason had to rest content with 
the satisfaction that came from the knowledge that he had 
done a good turn to a fellow creature—a satisfaction that 
is often greater than that following a material reward. 

Things were not going very comfortably at the office. 
Before many months had passed, Mason had reason to be 
suspicious of Mr. Jenkins’s methods of doing business, and 
had heard one or two stories from his fellow clerks of the 
principal's " sharpness," which made him uneasy. Still, 
he had personally no reason to complain of the way his 
employer treated him—still less of the monotony of his 
work. He became interested in his duties ; he liked to 
be mixed up in the work of the world, to interview captains 
and pursers, and hear of voyages and foreign cities. 

One matter that gave him some anxiety was the behaviour • 
of Stubbs. He had a sort of liking for him, but he feared 
that he was making an ass of himself. He grew more and 
more wrapped up in racing ; he never ceased to chaff Mason 
on the chance he had missed in not backing “ Piebald King," 
who had won his race ; but evidently of late things had 
not been going well, and Mason one day saw him making 
his lunch off a bun out of a paper bag in a secluded corner. 


Mason resolved to stand him lunch next day, and give 
him a good one, but his intention was frustrated. Stubbs- 
was in high spirits and in funds. 

" Pulled it off again, my boy ! ’’ he cried exultingly ; 
" I knew the luck must turn soon. I owe you half a crown, 
don’t I ? " 

" Yes, "assented Mason, "are you sure it’s convenient-" 

, " Look here ! " replied Stubbs, pulling out a handful of 
gold, " eight of the best; that’s worth a bit of risk, isn't 
it ? We’ll have a proper lunch to-day, you bet." 

The lecture which Mason had meant to favour him with 
was postponed ; nor did they lunch together, for he was 
sent off to the wharf to superintend the landing of the 
cargo of the “ Aurora." 

But Stubbs’s little windfall did not last long. There was 
a whip round in the office for the widow of a porter who 
had died suddenly at the wharf; to Mason’s surprise 
Stubbs gave sixpence only. He evidently feared that 
Mason would think him mean, for he began to explain 
at once. 

" Hang it all, Mason ! I can't afford charity ; I haven't got 
the money, and that’s all about it. I owed my landlady 
for three weeks, and my tailor three pounds, and several 
other chaps I’d borrowed a bit from heard about it and 
came round like harpies, and of course I put a bit on a horse 
I’d heard of, so till next pay day I'm up a tree." 

" Why don't you stop racing ? " Mason said irritably.. 
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" Stop racing ! ” exclaimed Stubbs. “ Why, when it 
comes off I get more in an hour than I can earn in a month." 

” And how much do you lose the rest of the time ? ” 

" Of course a fellow can't expect to win every time," 
argued Stubbs ; " you must grant that. But I’m getting 
in with some men now, men in the know ; and you bet your 
boots I shall pull off something big some day soon and 
give this rotten office the slip." 

Mason saw it was useless to say any more ; Stubbs must 
go his own way. Meanwhile Mason was beginning to feel 
more at home in London ; he had joined some classes where 
he had found companions if not friends ; he had seen a 
little of Mr. Short, and altogether his life was becoming 
happier. 

«••••• 

“I’ve got a jolly good mind to chuck it," said Stubbs 
confidentially to Mason a few days later. He was lunching 
economically off an egg 
and toast, having refused 
Mason's offer to stand him 
a plate of ham. 

“ Chuck the office ? ” 
inquired Mason. 

“ Yes ; it’s a poor hole ; 
it leads to nothing. No 
chance of promotion unless 
some fellow goes, and thirty 
bob a week isn’t good 
enough." 

“ But what will you do 
instead ? " 

“Oh, I've got friends 
who are doing pretty well, 
and I shall join them." 

” It's risky to give up a 
certainty till you've got 
something definite in 
view,” said Mason, in his 
character of Mentor. He 
found himself often giv¬ 
ing advice to Stubbs, 
who was a year or two 
older. 

“ I don’t mind taking 
chances, you see," replied 
Stubbs ; "I’m a sportsman 
by nature. 'Twill do you 
a good turn too, for you’ll 
get my place, I suppose— 
unless Jenkins gives you 
the chuck first." 

They strolled back to 
the office together. Just 
when they were within 
sight of the door, Stubbs 
stopped suddenly and clutched Mason's arm. 

” I say,” he exclaimed, “do you see that man standing 
at the door ? He’s waiting for me." 

" Don’t you want to meet him ? ” 

” I’m done if he sees me. I owe him some money, you 
see, and I can’t pay him.” 

Mason did not offer to lend him any ; Stubbs already 
owed him more than he liked to remember. 

“ I say,” said Stubbs earnestly, ” do me a favour like a 
good chap ; go and tell him that I’m not coming back to 
the office to-day." 

Mason indignantly refused ; but Stubbs insisted. 

“ T won’t be a lie," he urged ; ” it’s true enough. If he 
stays there I can't go back, and that's all about it. He swore 
he’d go and see Jenkins if I didn’t pay up. Tell him that 
I’ll pay him on Saturday, without fail ; I get my screw 
then.” 

Mason hesitated ; then consented. As Stubbs had said, 
it was true that he was not coming back, if the man stayed. 
Still, Mason did not like the job ; it was sailing too near 
the wind for his taste. 


The man was not a b id-looki lg fellow, though his shifty 
eyes belied the civility of his manner. Mason addressed 
him curtly, and asked if he wanted to see Mr. Jenkins on 
business. 

“ No; it's a young gentleman of the name of Stubbs. 
They tell me he’s gone out to lunch, so I'm waiting for 
him." 

“ He won't be back to-day," said Mason, “ so I’m afraid 
it’s no use your waiting.” 

“ You’re sure ? ’’ asked the man suspiciously. 

" Quite sure,” retorted Mason. " Wait by all means and 
see if you’ve got your afternoon to waste." 

Mason passed into the office, and the man, after a short 
pause, followed him. 

" Can I leave a message for him ? ” he asked. 

” Of course." 

“ Will you tell him that Mr. Pyke called, and ask him 
to meet me to-night at eight at the usual place ? " 

Mason was nearly caught. He was on the point of 
promising to give the message, when he saw the trap laid 
for him. 

" What’s the use of giving him that message to-morrow 
morning ? " he asked. 

Mr. Pyke laughed. " Quite right ; how stupid of me ! 

Well, I dare say I shall run 
across him somewhere this 
evening; if not I ’ll be round 
here again in the morning. 
Good day to you." 

Mason did not return his 
greeting except by a nod. 
Mr. Pyke departed, and 
Mason expected to see 
Stubbs in a minute or 
two; but half an hour 
elapsed before he returned 
—to receive a severe warn¬ 
ing from Mr. Cates, of which 
he took no notice. 

" Why didn't you return 
before ? " asked Mason at 
the first chance. 

" I know the beggar too 
well,” was the reply. ” He 
thought you were putting 
him off w'th a crammer ; 

I knew he would, so 1 
watched him. He hid 
round the corner where he 
could see the door, and he's 
only just given it up as a 
bad job and gone away." 

" He wants to see you 
to-night or else he’ll come 
here to-morrow morning." 

Stubbs groaned. “ I shall have to meet him, I suppose ; 
I’ve got to raise four pounds somehow before then. You 
can’t lend it me, I suppose ? " 

” No, I can’t,” replied Mason decisively. 

“Of course you can't; if I get the sack you’ll get 
my place." 

“ You can think what you like," retorted Mason angrily ; 

“ you owe me a pound already, and if you think I’m going 
to supply you with money for you to put on horses you’ve 
never seen and can’t ride, you’re mistaken. 1 shan't help 
you, that’s all." 

Then Stubbs broke down and apologised ; cursed himself 
for a fool and wished he’d never been born. Then the return 
of Mr. Cates put an end to his maunderings, and he tried 
to get on with his work. 

He slipped out at tea-time and returned another man. 

“ I’ve won two pounds ! "he whispered excitedly to Mason ; 

“ it’s all right again now." 

Mason shrugged his shoulders, though he felt relieved. 
He knew it was useless to remonstrate. Stubbs must 
dree his own weird. 


11 Just when 
they were within 
sight of the door, 

Stubbs stopped suddenly 
and clutched Mason’s arm. 
say,’ he exclaimed, ‘do you see 
that man standing at the door? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MASON REBBLS. 


CATES came out of Mr. Jen¬ 
kins’s room looking very uneasy. 

He came over to Mason’s 
table hesitatingly. 

“ I want you to go over to 
Cohen’s," he said, “and tell him 
that the ‘ Virginia Queen ’ 
won’t sail till to-morrow 
morning." 

" There’s some mistake, sir. " 
replied Mason ; " she sails 

to-night." 

Mr. Cates looked uncomfortable. " It's no business of 
yours when she sails," he replied ; " you’ve to give Mr. 
Cohen the message." 

Stubbs was listening intently, though he pretended to be 
absort>ed in nis work. Mason knew for a fact that the 
" Virginia Queen " was to sail that night, and he instinctively 
gathered from Mr. Cates’s manner that he knew it too. 

“ There must be some mistake, sir," Mason repeated. 
" I can’t take a message like that." 

" You’ve got to do what I tell you," replied the head 
clerk, with an attempt at bluster. 

" If Mr. Jenkins tells me himself. I’ll go," said Mason; 
" but you must have misunderstood what he said." 

" Do you want me to tell Mr. Jenkins what you say ? " 

“ Tell him by all means," replied Mason. 

Mr. Cates turned away and returned to Mr. Jenkins’s 
room. Mason’s heart beat faster ; he felt that a crisis was 
imminent. 

" You’ve done it now," whispered Stubbs. 

" But you know she sails to-night," protested Mason. 

" Of course, but the governor wants Cohen to think she 
doesn’t. Then when Cohen comes round to make a row 
Jenkins will put the blame on you for making a mistake, 
and will give you a day's holiday as compensation. I know 
the beggar’s tricks." 

Mason tried to go on with his work, expecting every 
moment to be summoned to Mr. Jenkins’s room. But time 
went on and nothing happened ; Mr. Cates came out, but 


went to his desk without a word. When lunch time came, 
and still there was no sign of anything unusual, he began 
to feel easier, and thought the matter had blown over. 
Perhaps Mr. Cates had misunderstood his instructions 
after all. 

" Don't you believe it," said Stubbs, who was having his 
lunch with him. " There’s no mistake, except the one 
you've made." 

" In not going to Cohen ? " 

" Yes, of course. What business have you to disobey 
orders ? Don’t you think old Jenkins will forget it. It’s 
the sack for you, I'm afraid." 

" Nonsense ! Why, he hasn’t said a word !" 

" Of course he hasn’t, and you needn’t be afraid he will. 
Why, suppose he sacked you now, 'twould be clear as day¬ 
light he did it because you wouldn’t help him to swindle 
Cohen. He’d naturally think you’d go off to Cohen in 
revenge and tell him about it, and a nice story it would 
make, wouldn’t it ? No, my son, you're safe as houses for 
a bit, but you be careful how you give the governor a chance 
of an opening ; you’ll find he'll be down on you like a 
thousand of bricks." 

" I don't believe it," asserted Mason stoutly ; ** he 
couldn’t be such a scoundrel. Besides, he knows I do my 
work well ; I'm cheap at my screw.." - 

" I don’t say you aren't; but lie's got no use for a clerk 
who won't do as he’s told, whatever it is." 

" Would you have done it ? " asked Mason. 

" Like a shot ; that’s what I'm paid for." 

" Then I’m not," retorted Mason hotly. 

" Oh, all right! keep your hair on ! But take my tip and 
don’t give Jenkins an excuse for being down on you, or 
it means the street for you, and no mistake." 

To satisfy himself Mason visited the wharf that evening 
and saw the " Virginia Queen " set sail. He was glad he 
had refused to carry the false message, even if Stubbs were 
right in his prophecy. 

But, apparently, Stubbs was mistaken for once. At any 
rate the weeks passed without incident, and it was Stubbs 
himself who was the first to quit the office of Jenkins & Co. 



(To be continued.) 




My Ship. 

By JOHN LEA. 



M Y splendid " Endeavour ! ” With cheers she departed, 
The proudest of ensigns afloat at her stem, 

And some said : “ A journey so gallantly started 
Must augur a gallant return.” 

I watched at her bowsprit the blue billows glancing, 

I saw her white canvas expand to the breeze, 

And followed, in fancy, her image entrancing 
Through far away magical seas. 

And then I sat dowrn, with the thoughts of a dreamer, 
Through realms of prospective successes to roam, 

And daily looked out for a glimpse of the streamer 
To tell me my ship had come home. 


Suggestions that musings for labour be bartered 

Were lightly pooh-poohed. What was labour to me ? 
I’d only to wait till the ship I had chartered 
Came back from her mythical sea. 

Ah, then they should learn that my noble ” Endeavour ” 
Was loaded with treasure right worthily won; 

And all w r ould acknowledge a ” trader ” so clever 
Had earned his long bask in the sun. 

But year followed year, and afar in the offing 

Gleamed sail after sail ; but not one was for me. 

And soon came the words, half rebuking, half scoffing: 
Your ship has gone down in the sea.” 


'Twas so. And the lesson was taught me for ever— 
A lesson that only the foolish must learn ; 

'Tis folly to send out a single endeavour, 

Then sit down and wait its return. 




By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


“KEEP THE FLAG FLYING. 

I N these warlike times not a few cyclists and motor 
cyclists are pleased to give evidence of their 
patriotism by displaying upon their machines small 
flags showing some or other national device. For 
those who desire to do this, Messrs. Herbert Terry & Sons, 
Ltd., the Spring Specialists, of Redditch, have provided 
what may be accurately termed the very thing. It takes 
the form of a neat handlebar clip supporting a varnished 
linen Union Jack, and costing 4 \d. Or, for is., an all¬ 
silk hemmed flag, measuring 6 by 4 inches, is supplied, 
mounted on a brass-tipped steel pin, and you may have 
either the British emblem or that of any of our Allies. 
Some cycling patriots are not content to ride behind 
merely one single fluttering flag, they wish for a whole 
row of them. Clips only to take 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 flags cost 
id., 6 d., 8 d., 1 od., or is. each, and all these articles are 
finished in suitable style for adorning 
high-grade bicycles. The idea is neatly 
tarried out, and from the time of their ^ 

being put upon the market these little SS 

flags have been selling as fast as they ^ 

could be made. 

MORE LIGHT. 

Letters received from correspondents f 
often reveal the fact that their writers are 
enthusiasts who are commendably will- jT ™ 

ing to impart apt wrinkles to their fellow Jj 

cyclists. That is quite as it should be, / / 

and may surely be taken as exemplifying ^ ~ j 

what used to be known as the freemasonry yc ' 

of the wheel. For that reason I here 
reproduce a communication sent to me by one such 
writer, who is by profession an acetylene engineer. This 
is what he says :— 

“ I notice that in the November issue of the 4 B.O.P. ' 
you advise the throwing away of acetylene burners that 
show’ a yellow light. But if when the burner carbonises 
it is fitted on to a cycle pump, and air is forced through it, 
the burner should thus be cleared. Not only that, but 
after doing this three or four times it will very likely be 
found that the burner no longer carbonises.” 

And he then proceeds to clinch the argument and close 
his letter with the hopeful sentiment: ” This may 7 perhaps 
save 4 B.O.P.’ readers money.” 

RUBBER STUDDED. 

For this present season the well-known Dunlop special 
roadster tyre has been replaced by a tyre of still greater 
wear-resisting properties ; it is known as the Dunlop 
Magnum. Provided with a thick rubber-studded tread, 
this may be said to be a reproduction in miniature of the 


very 7 successful rubber-studded motor-cycle tyre that is 
made by the same firm. For extremely hard conditions 
of service, it is claimed to be the most suitable cycle tyre 
ever produced. Other Dunlop specialities for 1915 are a 
non-skid tyre for auto-wheels, a motor-cyclette tyre for 
light-weight machines, and motor-cycle belts so much 
improved to withstand driving strain that they have 
been found to sometimes run 1,000 miles before requiring 
to be shortened. 

BIG MUSCLES. 

Some of the most muscular young fellows anywhere 
to be met with may be found in the ranks of those who 
earn their living by doing cycle trick-riding. And, curious 
as it may perhaps seem, it is invariably the abnormal 
development of their arm, back, chest, and shoulder 
muscles that is most noticeable. At least one of these 
trick cyclists is also actually a profes- 
, ^ sional weight-lifter, and when I recently 

had a little chat with him he performed 
a remarkable feat. Riding around on his 
bicycle, he picked up a 112 lb. weight 
with one hand, passed it above his head 
^— " at arm’s length, raised the front wheel off 

^the ground, and rode on the rear wheel 
^Z^^ only 7 , the hundred-weight held aloft all 

-—^ the time. 

This cyxlist told me a rather amusing 
little story. He said : ” There were 

several of us in partnership, and that was 
p. the sort of thing that we used to practise 

e a ^* on cycles in a room over the Old Market 

House at Uxbridge. But when we added 
a motor cycle to our stud and rode it at speed on a 
wooden ‘ tea-cup ’ track contained between the four walls 
of the room, the pillars of the Market House could be felt 
to be shaking, and the people soon gave us notice to quit.” 
As to which confession, my own openly 7 expressed comment 
was : ” And no w onder ! ” 

PARTS OF A BICYCLE. 

How’ many 7 separate parts are there in a roadster bicycle 
of the usual pattern ? That is a conundrum sent to me 
that, as you will remember, I promised to answ’er at an 
early date. When you come to think that there are 
hundreds of balls in the bearings, and hundreds of separate 
parts merely in the chain, well, it does seem to invest 
such an inquiry with a certain amount of interest. But, 
of course, I did not my’self undertake the task of counting ; 
it requires an actual skilled cycle-mechanic properly to 
do that. Instead, I w r ent to the London General Manager 
of Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., and he very kindly at once told 
off an expert member of his staff to make this cycle-part 
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census for me. The truly representative high-class cycle 
chosen for the demonstration was a Britain’s Best " 
roadster machine: not in its finished state, but just as 
it was before all the parts were assembled. And here 
in tabular form is the rather surprising result of the 
enumeration : — 

Parts. 


Frame, tubes, and stays, 9 ; lugs &c., 14 . .23 

Forks ........ 7 

Gear and bracket . . . . . .12 

Chain ........ 705 

Front Wheel. —Spokes, nipples, and washers, 32 
each ; hub, spindle and cones, 13 ; rim, 1 ; 
cover, tube and valve, 8 . . . .118 

Back Wheel. —Spokes, nipples, and washers, 40 
each ; hub, spindle, cones and free wheel, 23 ; 
rim, 1 ; cover, tube, and valve, 8 . .154 

Front guard, 10; back guard, 15 . .25 

Front brake, 35 ; back brake, 49 . .84 

Handlebar . . . . . . .11 

Pedals—21 parts each . . . .42 

Balls—in hubs, bottom bracket, head, pedals, and 

free wheel ...... 300 

Saddle, 31 ; tool-bag, 19 ; pump, 20 ; kit, 8 . 78 

Others, various ...... 34 


rider’s arms and hands that, without a due period of rest, 
he is unable properly to use pen or pencil in writing out a 
report, and he cannot steadily aim a firearm. 

That being so is the reason why the Shock Absorber, 
or Spring Link, that is made by Messrs. Terry & Sons 
above referred to, is having a very extensive sale for 
both military and civilian cyclists. The device consists 
of a pair of powerful springs, fitted in place of the usual 
front fork-link, and forming a valuable auxiliary to 
front fork-springing. They permit of a resilient horizontal 
movement that entirely absorbs the exhausting vibration 
that is caused by the “ kick " of the front wheel when 
running over bad roads. It is, indeed, contended for 
them that they make a motor cycle glide like a motor 
car. The price is half a guinea the pair, and they can be 
fitted to any link type of motor cycle. In the event of a 
collision, these spring links act wonderfully as a buffer 
to protect the rider from disaster ; time and again they 
have thus obviated smashed forks and a buckled wheel, 
for it is the links that take the concussion. Quite recently 
they saved the life of a rider who at high speed ran into a 
horse and cart, and of two others who, head on, charged 
into a brick wall and a tree respectively. 


If with gear-case, add 


1-593 

46 

Total 1,639 


CYCLISTS IN KHAKI. 

The more we hear as to the masterly 
handling of our troops in the Great 
War, the more clearly apparent be¬ 
comes the value of cyclists in modem 
campaigning; and in that respect 
nothing is plainer than the evidence 
of the extreme utility of cyclists when, 
peculiar as it may appear, they are 
employed with cavalry. This fact is 
so well recognised that the General 
Staff of the War Office have laid down 
the following list of principal duties 
which cyclists employed with cavalry 
may be called upon to perform. 

To assist the cavalry in its pro¬ 
tective duties both by day and by night. 

To cover the assembly of cavalry when it is desired to 
deceive the enemy as to an intended move. During cavalry 
reconnaissance, to establish strong posts to which infor¬ 
mation can be brought back by patrols. As a support 
to the advanced guard, and to occupy defiles, river 
passages, etc. As an escort to artillery, both on the move 
and at the halt. During a battle, to force the enemy 
to manoeuvre in such a fashion as to expose himself to a 
cavalry attack. In the pursuit, cyclists by their mobility 
may turn retreat into a rout. During a retreat, to prevent 
the hostile cavalry from approaching too near. Not to 
remain purely defensive, but, by acting offensively, so 
contribute largely towards the success of their cavalry; 
or, in case of defeat, thus save it from disaster. 

That may sound to be a somewhat ambitious programme 
for a branch of the service that has only recently, and 
quite tardily, received due recognition. But, then, our 
warrior wheelmen are as emulative as they are intrepid; 
and time and again the best part of that programme 
they have already splendidly achieved. 

One of the official regulations for cyclists is :— 

“ The cyclist commander should always be in close 
touch with the cavalry commander, if not actually riding 
with him.” 

FOR EASE AND SAFETY. 

Vibration being the chief bane of the motor cyclist, 
he is ever keenly on the look out for such contrivances 
as will enable him to successfully combat that evil. In 
performing military motor-cycling work—such as the 
invaluable dispatch riding—one of the most undesirable 
results of excessive vibration is that it may so affect the 



The Shock Absorber. 


(As the powerful springs appeared after a collision 
in which they saved a motor cyclist's life.) 


START EARLY. 

It may very truly be asserted that the cyclist who 
extracts the fullest amount of enjoyment from the season’s 
cycling is he who starts his regular riding quite early in 
the year. Of course, he will thus take 
rides on more days of the year than 
will the late starter; but that, as I may 
here put it, is only a question of 
quantity. There is also the element 
of quality to be considered, and by 
quality I mean riding that is easy and 
enjoyable for every mile of it. The 
way to make the most of all the really 
fine cycling weather of the year is to 
see to it that you are in good cycling 
trim by the time that the really fine 
cycling weather comes along. There¬ 
fore, in this connection, as in so many 
others, the motto to be acted upon is, 
“ Do it now*.” 


MILITARY BICYCLES. 

Much care is given to the bicycles belonging to the 
British Army, and its military cyclists are well schooled 
in proper treatment of their mounts, steel ones though 
they be. The three chief rules to be observed are set 
forth as follows :— 

Bicycles should not unnecessarily be left in the open. 

Before proceeding to camp or manoeuvres, the bicycle 
should be overhauled, the working parts being 
well cleaned and oiled. Even though it may be 
impossible to clean them thoroughly in the field, 
the bearings should be kept oily so as to prevent 
the formation of rust. This is particularly necessary 
when no cover can be provided, or during wet 
weather. 

Tyres should be kept well inflated when riding, and when 
the bicycle is not likely to be in use for some time, 
it should be slung up so as to take the weight off 
the covers. 

All of which furnish useful instruction also for the civilian 
wheelman. 

Armourers and cyclist N.C.O.’s are expected to be capable 
of effecting all repairs that do not involve brazing or 
stove enamelling, and of instructing riders as to the method 
of effecting minor repairs and adjustments. In order 
that they may be instructed in the correct methods of 
performing these duties, classes are held at the Ordnance 
College, and certificates are issued. It is the duty of 
riders to report immediately any loss or damage to their 
cycles. Bicycles must be maintained in a serviceable 
condition—that is, in a fit state for use, at all times, 
whether likely to be wanted or not. 
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*' M" Y dear Tom, if you can find nothing better to 

|\/| amuse you to-day, you might look at those 

jL ▼ X. Euclid papers on my table. I shall be away 
until the evening ; then we will have a little 
chat about them.*' 

Tom Lucas groaned inwardly. His parents were in 
India. He was spending the vacation with his maternal 
grandfather—a noted scientist—who loved him dearly 
and took so much interest in his education that poor Tom’s 
holidays promised to be more studious than his average 
school term. 

” Is it true, grandpa, that a Royal Princess is coming to 
Westweald to-day to open a new Library ? ” asked l orn, 
aching for a reprieve. 

“ Dear me ! ” exclaimed the learned man, as though 
waking out of a dream. “ I do believe that you are right. 
Ahem ! I have been wondering what made me write that 
rigmarole last week ; now I remember that it is an address 
which I promised to read to Her Royal Highness to-day. 
And I was going away for the day, forgetting it all ! I 
must see the Mayor at once.” 

The old gentleman hurried away, greatly disturbed. 
Two minutes later Tom was on the way to the town 
himself, intent upon something more enjoyable than 
Euclid. 

” My ! look here, Bert ! ” 

” Tom Lucas, by all that’s wonderful ! ” 

These ejaculations made Tom look round, and whom 
should he see peering over the hedge with startled, delighted 
eyes than Frank Paston and Bert Halsey, two new boys 
at his school with whom he had grown very chummy last 
term. 

" Hullo ! what brings you kids down in this part of the 
world ? ” greeted Tom, mightily pleased to see them. 

” Lived here for centuries I ” laughed Frank. ” And 
you-? ” 

“ Staying with my grandfather.” 

" Hooray ! ” cried Halsey. ” What a slice of luck ! 
What a time we will have 1 ” 

” Of course you are going into Westweald to-day ? ” 
challenged Lucas. 

“ To see the Princess ? Rather—if we can.” 

" Same here, so-” 

” Hi ! Look ! ” burst out Halsey suddenly, pointing 
up the road. 


A light, four-wheeled van was thundering down the hill, 
two hundred yards away. By the way the horse galloped 
it was clear that he had bolted. Higher up the hill the 
figure of a man could be seen racing in pursuit; he was 
shouting and gesticulating as he ran. 

” Smart, you fellows ! ” burst out Tom. ” This way ! ” 

He ran to a gate ; the others followed. 

” Lift the gate off! All together—now ! ” cried Tom, 
and the long wooden gate was lifted off its hinges. 

” Hold it across the road, eh ? ” guessed Halsey. 

” That’s it. Just there, where that pile of stones makes 
it narrow,” replied Lucas. 

Frank and Bert supported the gate at each end. The 
rattle of the wheels and the pounding of the hoofs drew 
nearer and nearer, and at length the swaying vehicle dashed 
round a bend, the prancing steed obviously tiring. At the 
sight of the gate he slowed up and tried to turn aside ; but 
there was no room. Before he had fairly stopped Tom 
Lucas was at his head, patting and soothing him. 

A few minutes later the man came panting up, overjoyed 
to recover his charge and to find that no damage was done. 

” I owe you a good ’un,” he said gratefully, as the boys 
put the gate back. ” That was jolly smart of you. If any 
damage had been done it would have meant the sack for 
me, for a dead cert. Old Netherby would have listened 
to nothing.” 

” Who is Netherby ? ” asked Frank. 

” My boss ; and a real hot ’un at that,” replied the 
driver. “ A fair corf-drop he is. You should ha’ seen his 
face yesterday when some one suggested that hp should 
close for the day in honour of the Royal visit. Not he ! 
He’ll make a point of workin’ twice as hard as usual, just 
to show orf. Goin’ into the town ? ” 

” Might as well,” said Bert. 

tf Then let me gi’ you a lift.” 

*' Right-oh! ” said the boys in chorus, and they clambered 
into the van. 

” A real warm 'un, my boss is,” chattered the driver, 
as they rattled towards Westweald. ” Why, he could 
let his windows for a rare bit; but he won’t. Says it's frivol¬ 
ous and spoils business. Coin’ to see the show to-day ? ” 

“ Afraid there’ll be little chance in the crowd,” smiled 
Tom Lucas. 

” We ought to have a try at it,” put in Bert. 

“ We will,” added Frank. 
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The driver was silent for a couple of minutes ; then he 
said with a broad grin :— 

“You three seem to have plenty of grit, and I’d like to 
do you a good turn. Are you on for a bit of a spree ? ” 
“ Rather ! ” they all cried eagerly. 

“ Humph I It would be fine fun to get round the blind 
side of the boss,” continued the driver. “ Our place is 
right on the route of the procession. Against the first-floor 
windows a lot of empty cases are piled. If I could sneak 
you in, each of you might get into a box and have a first- 
class view of everythin’. If there didn’t happen to be a 
crack in the box, you could make one—eh ? ” 

They chatted over the daring suggestion until they 
rumbled into Westweald, and all agreed that the plan 
should be tried. Then they had to discuss the means of 
getting into Netherbv’s warehouse unseen. 

“ This is our street,” said the driver eventually, as they 
turned into a thoroughfare which was gay with bunting. 
“ That is our show at the top. Now, just follow what I say, 
an’ I’ll provide you all with a window to see the whole 
thing, as sure as my name’s Jim Crane.” 

The boys were brimming over with excitement, now that 
the moment had come. They promised implicit obedience. 

“ Jump out here ! ” said Crane. “ Stroll up to our place 
and hang round the door, admirin’ the flags. When I give 
you the tip, dart in and nip upstairs, and into the little 
room on the left. It’s the packin’-room, and there’s a 
decent hidin’-place under the counter.” 

Bottling up their excitement as well as they could, the 
three boys followed the carman’s instructions. 

“ I say, you fellows,” warned Tom Lucas. “ This is a 

ticklish business, and-” 

" Glorious I ” broke in Frank. 

“ Just so. But if anything goes wrong, you know, we 
must wriggle out of it as best we can. The carman is not 
to be brought into it at all.” 

“Not likely I ” they all agreed. 

“ Whisht! ” 

The expectant three, who stood near the doorway of 
Netherbv’s warehouse, turned and glanced into the lobby 
at this sound. Half-way up the staircase was the carman ; 
he was signalling to them. They crept in, and mounted 
the stairs swiftly and silently. Crane pointed to an open 
door at the top. They glided in and their guide followed 
them. 

“ Stow yourselves under that counter,” he whispered. 
“ My word ! if this isn’t just grand ! I’m thinkin’ what 

old Netherby would spit out, if-” 

“ Crane ! ” 

The short, sharp, imperious call made the carman start 
violently and yell out : “ Yessir ! ” 

“ Idling about as usual! ” snapped a fussy man with 
ginger hair and ferrety eyes, who burst into the packing- 
room impetuously. “ Tired of your place. Crane ? ” 

“ No, sir. Just come in, sir,” said Crane. 

“ There will be little outside wOrk for you to-day,” con¬ 
tinued his employer. “ This affair has upset everything. 
It will be an excellent chance to have the place thoroughly 
straightened up. That pile of brown paper in the ware¬ 
house, now ; I want it cleared out of there. You must find 
room for it here. What is under that counter ? ” 

“ Er—er-” stammered Crane, aghast, while the three 

boys crushed themselves as far back into the gloom as 
possible. 

“ The very place,” went on Mr. Netherby, too much 
in earnest to notice the man’s agitation. “ Too dark for 
anything but stowage. Fetch in a ream and see if it 
fits.” 

Crane departed. The boys crushed themselves still 
harder, trying to, leave a space at one end. Mr. Netherby 
paced to and fro, growling at this, that, and the other, 
until the man came back with the ream of paper. As 
Crane placed this under the counter, the boys saw that he 
was pale and shaking with fright. 

“ Fits beautifully 1 ” exclaimed the merchant. “ Bring 
the rest of it in and stock it all under there. Come ! wake 
up, man. What are you dreaming about now ? ” 


“ Yessir 1 ” gasped Crane, hurrying out in a state of 
consternation. 

To the boys’ infinite relief the merchant went out also. 

“ What’s to be done ? ” whispered Tom. 

“ Better cut and run for it,” suggested Frank. 

“ I say—you—quick ! ” whispered Crane hoarsely, run¬ 
ning in with another ream. “ Out of this ! This way ! ” 

At his urgent call the three boys emerged from beneath 
the counter. 

“ We are going to clear out right away,” said Tom. 

“ No chance,” groaned Crane. “ The boss is down 
in the lobby now, chivvying them on down there. This 
way 1 ” 

He led them into the front warehouse and pointed to 
a counter that ran along under the windows. A number 
of large boxes stood along this. 

“ All the cases on that counter are empty,” said Crane. 
“Each of you slip into one, sharp; pull the lid on over 
you and don’t stir. Remember that one sneeze will-” 

“ Crane I ” came Mr. Netherby's voice. 

“ Yessir 1 ” 

“ Wake up, Crane ! Not moved that paper yet ? Going 
to be a week over it ? What is the matter with you to-day ? ’' 
scolded the employer, coming into the warehouse just 
as the boys disappeared into the boxes. Crane went at 
his task vigorously, glad at his escape ; and the merchant 
dodged in and out of the various rooms, superintending 
two or three different jobs. 

'' Done that ? ” he asked Crane, just as the last ream 
of paper was moved. " Then look here! Chalk and 
Beatty are clearing a space in the basement. I’m tired of 
seeing all those empty cases on the window counter. I want 
them all taken down into the basement. Get them down 
and out to the front; then slide them down the chute. 
They are all empty, so they won’t be damaged. Bring 
one down now and I will show you just where I want them 
stowed.” 

Poor Crane nearly fainted at this. Everything was going 
wrong with his good-natured scheme. He walked up 
to one case and moved it gingerly. It felt heavy. He tried 
the next. That felt light. He shouldered it and followed 
his master downstairs. 

The moment they had departed, the lids of three boxes 
rose simultaneously and three heads shot out. 

“ Here’s a go I ” gasped Bert. 

' “ Can’t stay here to be shot down the chute,” said Frank 

d 3 cidedly. 

“ And we dare not run for it,” growled Bert, listening. 
“ They are hard at it in the lobby below.” 

“ Out of this, anyway,” said Tom, springing out of his 
box. 

The others followed suit. All three stared about, seeking 
for a new hiding-place. 

“ Here is a cupboard! ” cried Tom, opening a door. 

They tried to squeeze themselves into it; but, try as 
they would, the place would not hold more than two. 
Suddenly they heard steps on the stairs, coming up. 

Frank Paston, who was left out, looked round wildly, 
half inclined to make a dash for it and take his chance. 

A case stood in the centre of the warehouse, marked 
“MM 1644.” It might be empty. He ran to see. 
When he lifted off the lid he saw that it contained four 
large parcels. 

The footsteps were very near now. In his desperation 
Frank drew the four parcels from the case, sprang inside, 
and drew* the lid over him just as someone came in. 

It was Crane. He ran to the boxes, nearly distracted. 
He meant to get the boys out, but where he could put 
them was more than he could think. 

“ Crane ! ” came the well-known voice. 

“ Yessir ! ” 

“ Quick ! Leave what you are doing. Here is a telegram 
just to hand. Where is that case—‘MM 1644'—-is it 
ready ? ” 

“ Only wants nailing up, sir.” 

“ That box has got to leave to-day, crowd or no crowed,” 
said Mr. Netherby briskly. “ Just nail it up at once. I 
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have told Beatty to bring the van round. You must be 
quick, or he will never get through the crush.” 

Crane seized hammer and nails, glad that he had not to 
disturb those boxes on the counter for a bit, and 
hoping that something would turn up to call his employer 
elsewhere while he got the lads away. His master stood 
by, giving him hint after hinfas he nailed up the case, “ M M 
1644,” which stood in the centre of the warehouse. 

“ There ! That will do. Now put a good cord round 
it, and down with it smartly,” said Mr. Netherby as the 
box was securely nailed. 

Crane dragged the box to the lift, thrust it in, and sent it 
down to the lower floor. Then he ran downstairs and, 
with the help of another man, lifted it out into the van. 
Beatty drove 
away at once to¬ 
wards the goods 
station. 

“ Crane! ” 

“ Yessir ! ” 

“ I am afraid 
he will not get 
through with that 
case,” growled the 
merchant. “ Get 
the remainder of 
those empty boxes 
down to the 
basement.” 

“ Yessir! ” 

Crane groaned 
inwardly as he 
approached the 
boxes again. He 
was wondering 
which contained 
the boys, and how 
heavy they were. 

Fumbling at one 
box, he was re¬ 
lieved to find it 
empty. He carried 
it out, shot it 
down the chute, 
and came back 
upstairs like a 
criminal mounting 
the scaffold. 

'* Crane ! ” 

“ Yessir! ” 

" Stop a bit 
with those boxes,” 
called his em¬ 
ployer. “ I want 
to find a place 
for these parcels 
here. J ust see 
what is in yonder cupboard.” 

" Yessir ! ” said Crane with alacrity, immensely relieved. 
He walked across to the cupboard and opened the door 
carelessly. Then he caught his breath sharply and 
staggered back. Fortunately for him, Mr. Netherby was 
too busy ferreting round to notice his white, scared face 
and agitated manner. In that one glance Crane had seen 
two boys crushed together in the interior of the cupboard. 
” Well—what is in there ? ” rapped out his master. 

*' Er—er—not much room, sir,” faltered Crane truth¬ 
fully ; for there was no room at all while the boys were 
there. 

" Crane, what is the matter with you ? ” demanded the 
merchant crossly. ” No room ? Let me see ! ” 

“ Er—er—is that Mr. Camden’s voice I hear, sir ? ” 
stammered Crane desperately. 

Mr. Camden was their best customer. 

” Mr. Camden downstairs ? Did you hear him ? ” 
exclaimed Mr. Netherby. ” I will run down and see.” 

The moment Mr. Netherby’s coat tails flew out of the 


door, Crane rushed to the cupboard. The perspiration was 
standing out on his forehead. 

“ Out you come—quick ! ” he cried. ” My word ! 
I’m having the time of my life, I am. Out of that door ! 
Into the packin'-room again 1 Hide where you can and 
how you can, and keep your ears and eyes open for a chance 
of gettin’ away. Another day like this and I shall be grey¬ 
headed. Here he is, cornin’ up again. Run ! Run ! ” 
The boys flew across the corridor, bending low, and 
dived into the packing-room just as Mr. Netherby appeared. 

“ No one down there,” he said crossly to Crane. ” Well— 
how about that cupboard ? Why, it is empty 1 Get those 
parcels in quickly. Don’t hang about, man ! You stare 
about as though you had something on your mind. Dear 

dear!” He looked 
at his watch. “ I 
have to be in 
Cross Street in ten 
minutes. How 
shall I get there ? 
No cabs, no any¬ 
thing. Well, I 
must try. Get the 
rest of those cases 
doxvn to the base¬ 
ment as soon as 
the parcels are 
away.” 

To Crane’s un¬ 
speakable relief, 
his chief hurried 
downstairs. The 
porter waited a 
few seconds, mop¬ 
ping his brow. 
Then he went to 
the door. Alas ! 
just as he reached 
the corridor he 
saw his master 
running upstairs 
again. 

Crane jumped 
back into the 
warehouse and 
seized a parcel. 
Then came Mr. 
Netherby’s voice : 

“My hat — 
where is it ? ” he 
panted. “ Left it 
in the packing- 
room, I think.” 

In the packing- 
room, where those 
two boys were ! 
Crane turned sick 

and faint as he heard it. Then he pulled himself together 
sharply and rushed out into the corridor, shouting :— 

” Your hat, sir ? In the packin’-room, sir ? I’ll see, 
sir.” 

The moment he entered the little room he distinctly saw 
four boots in sight, the owners of the boots being crushed 
behind some dusty packages in a corner. However, there 
was the hat. He snatched it up and rushed out again. 

“ Ah ! thanks—thanks, Crane,” said Mr. Netherby 
appreciatively. “ Now, why cannot you move about as 
smartly as that always ? ” 

Crane waited until he was downstairs, then he burst into 
the packing-room again. 

” This won’t do ! ” he cried huskily. ” I don’t know 
whether I am on my head or my heels. You can’t hide 
here ; and you can’t get out yet. Ah ! there is the band ! 
The procession is cornin’. In the excitement I might get 
you out. Where is your pal ? ” 

Frank Paston ? He is in the other room.” 

“In the warehouse ? ” 


“ ‘ All at once, 
I heaved up and 
sent the lid flying. 
. . . The two 
beggars dropped the handle 
of the handcart and bolted 
like mad .’ 99 {See page 250.) 
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“ Yes.” 

“ But he ain't.” 

" He is. I saw him get in a box.’* 

“ Right! I’ll get him across here.” 

Crane rushed out. A minute later he came back, looking 
puzzled. 

“ He ain’t in any box,” he declared. 

“ I am quite sure I saw him disappear in a box that stood 
in the middle of the floor,” said Bert positively. “ I saw 
the mark on the lid as he raised it. It was marked 
‘ MM 1644.’ ” 

This fairly knocked Crane silly. He stared at the two 
boys in blank horror. 

“ What is wrong ? ” asked Tom apprehensively. “He 
is there. Just go and look.” 

“ No—no—” groaned Crane hopelessly. “ That box— 
4 MM 1644 ’—is gone.” 

“ Gone ? ” they echoed. 

“ Yes—gone l I nailed it up myself and packed it off 
twenty minutes ago,” groaned Crane. 

It was the boys’ turn to look scared now. 

“ Where—where to ? ” gasped Tom. 

“To Birmingham,” was the chilling answer. 

The boys were completely flabbergasted at this. Here 
was a nice ending to their lark 1 Frank Paston was nailed 
up in a wooden case, and on his way to Birmingham ! 

They looked at Crane, and he looked at them. The 
position was truly a horrible one. Suddenly the man 
slapped his thigh and burst out with an ejaculation of 
relief. 

“ He can’t be in that box,” he cried jubilantly. " It 
was full already. I packed it with four parcels myself,” 
declared Crane. “ The young rascal has-” 

“ Crane 1 ” 

Crane sprang up as though that voice had electrified 
him. It was Mr. Netherby’s. He had returned. 

“ Quick ! Hide if you can,” he whispered, and left the 
room. 

“ Crane! Where are you, Crane ? You have done 
nothing 1 ” cried his master, who was furious at being 
unable to get through the crowded streets. 

As Crane darted across the corridor, he glanced down 
the stairs and saw that the lobby was clear. Heedless of 
his master’s irate bawling, he rushed back into the room. 

“ Now’s your chance 1 ” he whispered. “ Go wary ! 
The coast is clear. . . . Yessir 1 Cornin’, sir ! ” 

“ Are you crazy, Crane ? ” demanded his master hotly, 
as his man appeared. “ You have done nothing at all 
while I have been out. How about the jobs I set you ? 
Get those parcels in the cupboard—sharp ! ” 

Crane set about the task briskly. 

Suddenly his master’s voice rang out again. “ Crane ! ” 

Mr. Netherby was pointing, and his fiery little eyes fairly 
blazed with anger. 

Crane’s eyes followed his finger, and he had the shock of 
his life. In a corner stood four packages—the very four 
packages which he himself had stowed in case ‘ MM 1644.’ 

He turned so white and looked so horrified that his 
master's anger died away. 

“ Dear, dear ! You have sent off an empty case,” he 
groaned. “ Humph ! it is my fault. I ought to have 
had up a second man to check it. What’s to be done 
now ? We must wire the man at Birmingham and explain. 
Get another case, Crane, and pack it at once, ready for the 
night mail. What an unfortunate thing ! ” 

Poor Crane staggered out of the room. The boy was in 
the case! The boy was on the way to Birmingham ! 

The man’s head throbbed as he made his way to the 
packing-room. The boys had evidently slipped out, for 
there was no one there. Crane pondered what to do until 
his brain reeled. The more he pondered, the more dreadful 
the thing looked. At last he made up his mind. He ran for 
his hat and coat. 

“ Crane \ ” 

Crane heard it, but heeded it not. He was flying down 
the stairs, three steps at a time. Forgetting all about 
business, seeing nothing of the procession, he fought his 


way through the cheering people, gained a side street and 
ran for the goods station. 

A hail from behind made him turn. Bert Halsey and 
Tom Lucas were running up to him . 

“ See the show ? ” asked Bert. 

“ What about Paston ? ” inquired Lucas. “ We haven't 
seen him ? ” 

“ Not likely to, either,” groaned Crane. “ He was in 
that box. He must have pulled out the parcels I packed 
in it, for they are left behind.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” faltered Lucas, turning pale. 

“ To the station, to try and stop it.” 

Sprinting down the back streets, to avoid the crush, they 
reached Station Road. 

“ Hi! ” came a loud hail. 

A van was passing. The driver was waving his whip. 

“ Our van 1 ” cried Crane. “ Hi! Beatty, turn round 
and drive for the station like mad 1 ” 

“ Eh ? What for ? ” demanded Beatty, who seemed 
decidedly out of humour. 

“ .That case you took-” panted Crane. 

“ You’ve heard of it, then ? ” 

“ Heard of what ? ” asked Crane, mystified. 

“ Of the case being stolen,” said Beatty. 

“ The—case—stolen 1 ” gasped Crane, while the two 
boys caught their breaths and stared at Beatty. 

“ Yes. I was blocked in the crowd when the procession 
passed. Then I managed to crawl down a side street. 
During one of the many stoppages, some thieves must have 
quietly lifted the case off the van, for when I reached 
the station it was gone. I drove to the police at once. 
Now I’m on my way home. Of course, it means the push 
for me.” 

Crane did not know whether to be sorry or glad. The 
news seemed to stupefy him for a time. Meanwhile Beatty 
drove away, full of the direst forebodings. 

“ What’s the game now ? ” asked Lucas. 

“ Well 1 —he ain’t on the way to Birmingham,” said Crane. 
” We are that much to the good. And the scamps haven't 
got our goods, either. My word I I wonder if this tangle will 
ever straighten itself out. There’s a-” 

“ Hoi-oi-oi 1 ” 

“ That’s Paston’s hail 1 ” almost screamed Bert. 

All three turned, to see Frank—Frank Paston himself— 
racing towards them. They could hardly believe their 
senses at this apparition. 

“ I say—such a go 1 ” he panted, coming up. “ You 
would never believe it. See the show ? ” 

“ No,” they replied, still staring at him. 

“ Oh ! it is myself, right enough,” he laughed, enjoying 
their bewilderment. “ Saw the show, too. Carved a 
hole in that box, and had a first-class peep. The Princess-' ’ 

“ But the thieves—the thieves 1 ” burst out Crane. 

“ Aha ! that’s where the fun comes in 1 ” chuckled 
Paston. “ Two ugly scamps lifted the box off the van 
while we were stuck in a side street. They put it on a 
handcart and scampered off. And didn’t they just jolt, too. 
Can feel the bumps still. Once out of the town they turned 
towards Rabley. I was carving away at the box all the 
time, weakening it round the nails. I pushed my knife 
through a crack and cut the cords. All at once, I heaved 
up and sent the lid flying. I say, you ought to have been 
there ! The two beggars dropped the handle of the hand¬ 
cart and bolted like mad, white as ghosts! I was shot 
out into the mud, but escaped with a bruise or two. Then 
I slipped into cover as a policeman came up. I did not 
want to see anyone, for fear of getting Mr. Crane into a row. 
So I watched while he examined the thing, and saw him 
wheel it off towards the station ; .then I trotted across here 
to find you.” 

“ Well-! ” gasped Crane. “ If this ain’t like a reprieve 

from the gallows 1 ” He had listened in indescribable 
amazement. 

“ And you really saw the show after all ? ” he added. 

Frank grinned. 

“ From a private box, too,” tittered Bert. “ I say, we 
shall none of us easily forget Paston’s Private Box—eh ? ” 
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Boxing for Boys. 

The Art of Self-Defence : How to Excel at it. 

By FRED. A. DARTNELL (“ Astra! ”). 


BEWARE OF 
SWINGING. 


- » _ - -" JT AST month I 

I dealt with 
How not to do it. 1 J the several 

hits and 

guards for same. One cannot discuss these without 
referring to the swinging blows which are the hall-mark 
of American boxers. Unfortunately, many of our amateurs 
have cultivated this ungainly style of hooking and swing¬ 
ing at every opportunity. In the old days a swinging 
delivery was never tolerated at any of the famous clubs. 
Anyone putting it into practice would have been severely 
cautioned for committing one of the then cardinal sins of 
the ring. 

Professor Dan Murphy, instructor to the London Rifle 
Brigade, Lynn A.C., and other clubs, and teacher of 
more amateur champions than any other two instructors in 
the metropolis, says : “I'm simply tired of seeing pupils 
swinging and hooking punches when 
the good old straight left should be 
used. These young fellows pick up the 
idea through going to boxing enter¬ 
tainments and watching American 
boxers in action. Why, I know one / 

certain American who has been re- {*<& 

sponsible for the style of the majority 4 r 

of these youngsters, and the latter are 
invariably beaten when opposed by L* 

boys who stick to the fine straight left." ^^ 

If a careful examination were to be 
made of the average present-day fl 

boxers’ hands, it would be found that t £/ 

fully 60 per cent, were suffering from 
damaged thumbs and knuckles caused A/ 
through wild swinging. A blow should 
always be delivered with the back part 
of the glove—i.e., that part covering beware 0 

the third joints of the fingers ; and if The dotted lines sb 
that is done no injurious effects will be arm in strai 

felt. Many a promising youngster has 

had his boxing career spoilt through damaging his hands 
by injudicious swinging punches. The majority of boys 
will find it difficult to resist the fascination of letting fly 


BEWARE OF SWINGING. 

The dotted lines show the position of the 
arm in straight left action. 


the best plan will be to hit straight for your rival’s face 
with the left glove, and follow up quickly with the right 
for the jaw, your object of course being to turn his attack 
into a defensive movement. Keep close to his body, 
almost breast to breast, and then work both hands like 
piston-rods, and remember not to pull your feet too far 
apart in case you may be upset, as would inevitably occur 
if they were not correctly placed. 

If your opponent breaks ground and is driven back from 
the force of your deliveries, take care that he does not 
seize hold of you behind the head with the left in order to 
pull it towards him for the purpose of clipping you on the 
jaw. Keep your chin buried on your chest so as to protect 
the “ point ’’ or angle of the jaw, and make the heart 
and “ mark ” your objectives. In all probability he will 
retreat rapidly as you keep concentrating your efforts 
on these vulnerable points. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that in in-fighting all 
punches are “ half-arm’’; but keep the delivery straight, 
and particularly practise driving your arms like piston-rods 
either at the wall or the looking-glass: not only is it 
splendid exercise, but it makes one 
proficient in the strokes. Throw the 
jSf 3 body well forward and keep the face 

., down : that is the golden rule. 

When hitting out always make use 
, y of your weight, as a blow depending 

y solely upon the action of the muscles is 

^ not a quarter so effective as that which 

is sent on its message with the full 
& \ weight of the body behind it. Thus 

a good little man can oft-times stop a 
J much heavier opponent by making 

A j good use of his own weight. 

(. J When sparring always keep your 

p/ gloves well up. Never drop them 

L/ lower than the chest-bone. When 

tired you are apt to let them rest on 
your thighs and they have then to be 
SWINGING. brought back again into position. In 

r the position of the the meantime, perhaps, your opponent 

lias been able to score rather heavilv 
on your face, so you must guard 
against this lapse of caution. 

PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 


with a semicircular punch. Swinging comes more natural, 
I suppose, whilst a straight left lead needs proper cultiva¬ 
tion to make it effective. 

INFIGHTING. 

Close-quarter boxing, or, to give it the correct technical 
term, “ in-fighting,’’ has many disciples. Many sup¬ 
porters of the Noble Art do not view with favour the 
tactics of the “ in-figliter,” and I have been at many 
leading amateur assaults-at-arms where a section of the 
spectators have shown their resentment at these methods. 
Personally, I see little reason for objection, providing of 
course the contestants do not carry the practice to a 
ridiculous degree. In-fighting comes in very' handy when 
you are in a tight corner, as it is then often your only 
resource. 


Practise foot-work as often as possible. You can do this 
in your bedroom, in the playground or corridor. Step 
backwards and forwards before an imaginary opponent, 
advancing, retreating, side-stepping, and getting into 
distance. Remember it is better to take short steps, 
as you learn to work with more rapidity ; and do not forget 
that you should always bring the other foot into its 
relative position as you retreat or advance. 

When hitting with the left hand, swing from the hips and 
make the most of your width of shoulder. This naturally 
lengthens your reach and adds power to your punch. 

Never fall into the unpardonable error of leading off with 
the right, without first putting your opponent out of 
position by a left-hand feint : even then it is a risky 
procedure. Always lead with the left to make openings 
for the other hand. 


Supposing that you have been driven in to the ropes by Judging your distances correctly is one of the most 
an aggressive opponent, and that he is busily engaged in difficult points to learn in boxing. It is the very essence 
punching at either your head or body. You cannot use of the accomplished boxer; and he who can judge his 
your foot-work in stepping back out of danger, and it is distances with thoroughness and accuracy will assuredly 
difficult to side-step one way or the other. Therefore make a bold bid for proficiency at the art. 
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BOXING FOR BOYS 


Timing your man, i.c., meeting an attack with a straight 
left delivery and punishing or diverting the attack at the 
same time, is one of the movements which correct judgment 
of distance enables the pupil to 
do perfectly. I wish here to em¬ 
phasise the value of “ timing,'* 
inasmuch as one good blow, given as 
the receiver advances, is 30 per cent, 
harder than one inflicted when he 
is standing still, and much more 
damaging than when he is in full 
retreat. 

When opposed to a rival who is 
shorter-armed and stronger than 
yourself, do not allow him to come 
to close quarters, for his short-arm 
work might upset you. Keep him 
at long-range boxing, and use your 
superior reach in frustrating his 
rushes. Above all, do not forget to 
use that long, straight left. 

“QUIT YOURSELVES LIKE MEN." 

I have now reached the end of 
these notes on boxing, which I hope 
my readers will have found interest¬ 
ing and profitable. Do not forget 
that physical fitness is the keynote 
of success in all sport. What you should aim at is a 
process of which preparation will bring with it im¬ 
proved health, strength, and bodily activity. The 
beginner will find the weakest spot in his make-up 
in the bellows department, and, as advised in my 


opening chapters, plenty of skipping-rope practice will 
strengthen the wind. Take as much walking exercise 
as you can, and indulge in a cold-water bath as often as 
possible, and a shower bath, if con¬ 
venient. 

Immediately after engaging in 
a bout with the gloves or after a 
brisk w r alk or run on the road, 
use a dry rough towel, as it 
cleans the pores of all impurities 
and permits them to exercise their 
proper functions. Eat plenty of 
fresh vegetables, as they keep the 
stomach in a normal and healthy 
condition. 

Never start any violent exercise 
after a meal, always take at least 
a solid hour’s rest. Start with a 
few turns with the dumb-bells, then 
take a turn at the skipping-rope, a 
little ball-punching, if possible, and 
then commence your boxing. A 
good rub-down and a warm bath 
afterwards will prevent stiffness of 
the muscles, whilst the application 
of a liniment or oils will keep them 
soft and supple and make you feel 
all the better for your exercise. As 
you advance with your lessons so will you learn to 
appreciate the incalculable value of training, which will 
bring you into that happy condition of having, as the old 
maxim says, a healthy mind in a healthy body. So, then, 
will you “ quit yourselves like men." 



In-fighting. 


THE END. 


S Some Schoolboy “ Howlers.” 


L ORD MACAULAY had a habit of beginning a sentence 
with the phrase, “Every fourth-form boy knows,” 
which was invariably followed by some piece of abstruse 
and recondite information. As a matter of fact, the 
fourth-form boy is not nearly as infallible as Macaulay supposed. 
He is quite capable of making mistakes, some of which are by 
no means lacking in humour. 

The boy, for instance, who declared that " an equinox is a 
man who lives near the North Pole “ was no nearer the mark 
than the boy who defined a vacuum as “ a large empty space 
where the Pope lives ” ; while the examination candidate who was 
of opinion that “ Tennyson wrote a beautiful poem called ‘ In 
Memorandum,'" had obviously an inadequate acquaintance 
with modern English literature. 

Mistakes in translations from 
the classics are—as most of us 
know—by no means uncommon ; 
but it will probably be agreed 
that “ Beware lest I sing ” is 
somewhat too free a rendering of 
“ Cave canem." 

History is full of pitfalls for 
the inexperienced ; and one can 
only sympathise with the unhappy 
youth who informed his examiners 
that, “ During the Interdict in 
John's reign, births, marriages, 
and deaths were not allowed to 
take place." This is to rate too 
highly the power of the Papacy ! 

Here arc a few modern in¬ 
stances : “ The shape of the 

earth is an obverse spherometer.'* 

“ The Three Estates of the Realm 
are Buckingham Palace, Windsor, 


and Balmoral." “ The circulation of the blood was invented 
by Martin Harvey." “ The Minister of War is the man who 
preaches to the soldier in the barracks "—a new way of re¬ 
garding Lord Kitchener ! “ John Bull is the patron saint of 

England.” 

It was a Higher Grade candidate in Scotland who furnished 
the following surprising piece of information about John 
Hampden : “ He first appears in history in the reign of King 

John, when he refused to pay ship-money. We hear no more 
about him till the Civil War, when he w’as killed at Chalgrove 
Field." 

A martyr was once defined by a boy as something that 
was “ round and red and very good to eat " ; but this, no 
doubt, was a case of defective 
hearing. 

One suspects the schoolboy 
who described a synonym as ** a 
word you can use when you 
don't know how to spell the 
one you first thought of," of 
being less foolish than his 
examiner may have believed him 
to be. 

There must have been an 
atmosphere of politics in the 
home of the boy who penned 
the following sentence : “ Mr. 

Lloyd George wrote a book 
called the Budget, which is read 
by nearly everybody." But 
the palm ought surely to be 
awarded to the scholar who 
turned “ Poeta nascitur non 
fit" into “a nasty poet is fit for 
nothing." 



t Jones Tertius (who intends to ** shuffb through ” somehow) :— 
* Arina '—arms—* virumque er — and the juice— ‘ cano ' —of 
a dog—‘ Arms and ihe juice of a dog ’ ” 

The Head tin accents of dismay ):—" J—o—ii—e —s !! ” 

(500 lines.) 
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The Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Goins, Medals, etc. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S OME of our readers may be a little uncertain about the 
carbon process, which is a cheap and effective printing 
method. It is easy, too, because the carbon paper is 
bought ready for use, and cheap, for it only costs about 
5 d. per dozen, quarter-plate size. There is no developing, 
toning, or fixing, for the only chemical required is common alum. 
The old-fashioned silver printing is now very largely superseded 
by the carbon process, in which, instead of silver, bichromated 
gelatine—which is gelatine mixed with bichromate of potash— 
and paint in a dry powder form are used. Carbon printing is 
really something similar to transfer pictures, and exceedingly 
easy to carry out effectively, if the instructions on the packet 
are carefully fol¬ 


lowed. Many boys 
make excellent 
picture post-cards 
for their own use 
and the use of 
their friends. Just 
now’ the great rage 
is for battle pic¬ 
tures and por¬ 
traits of well- 
know’n L generals. 
Some boys have 



Frc. i.—A Coin struck by the Black Prince. 


made excellent re¬ 


productions of popular prints of their favourite heroes, printing 
them on the backs of post-cards, and using them to send 
to their friends at the Front. Nothing could be more ac¬ 


ceptable for soldiers fighting on the Continent than to receive 
a home-made picture post-card on which is a portrait of their 
favourite general or commander. 


WAR MEDALS. 

Last month I referred to some of the battles in which the 
armies of .this country have been engaged, and illustrated an 
Army .Service medal. The collection of war medals will be a 
very popular hobby in the near future, and there will be a vast 
number of medals awarded when the War is over. One of the 
most interesting features in connection with the present War 
is the employment of our Indian troops, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with their British comrades. As far back as 1S37 
the Order of British India (O.B.I.) was instituted. It is con¬ 
ferred upon native commissioned officers of the Indian Army for 
faithful service. The badge of the first class is a gold radiated 
star, in the centre of which is a lion, on a light blue enamelled 
ground within a narrow dark blue band. The badge of the 
second class of the Order is similar, but it has no crown for 
suspension, a feature that is peculiar to the gold medal. In both 
instances a red ribbon is used, the decoration being w’orn round 
the neck. 

Then there is the Imperial Medal of India, an order instituted 
when Queen Victoria was declared Empress of India in 1877. 
The ribbon of that order is crimson with yellow edges ; the 
medal was then given in gold to the native chiefs of India, and in 
silver to one man in every regiment then serving in India. Very 
proud indeed were the wearers of those medals. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Some folk are wondering what changes will be made in the 
stamps of European countries. Years ago, when stamp-collecting 
first commenced as a schoolboy’s hobby, Germany was an Empire 
unborn, for the Franco-German War had not been fought. 
Germany consisted of many small duchies and little kingdoms, 
and each one adopted, how and when it chose, a postal system. 
Most of these gave up issuing stamps on their own account in 
1868, when there was a postal federation of a large portion of 
Germany. Time is passing and many changes are coming about. 
Now is a good time to commence collecting the stamps of the 
old German states, before they are forgotten altogether, or 
such issues revived in some other form, notwithstanding that 
boys and girls as well as grown-up people are now very averse 
to buying anything “ made in Germany 1 ” And most of 


the old German stamps were made in Berlin or at the mint 
in Munich. 

There are the stamps of Baden, over w'hich the Grand Duke 
Leopold I. reigned in 1851. They are quite cheap in used 
condition and extremely interesting. There are the curious 
stamps of Bremen which were lithographed ; the stamps 
of Duke William of Brunswick, the imperforated issues of 
which w’ere circulated in 1831 ; then there are the stamps 
of Hamburg, that curiously constituted free city, the stamps 
of which have been reprinted again and again. Some peculiar 
interest attaches to the postal issues of Hanover, a little kingdom 
which once belonged to the British crown. Some of our readers 
have seen those curious medalettes inscribed " To* Hanover," 
on which there is a horseman intended to represent the Duke 
of Cumberland, a grandson of George III. of England, who as¬ 
cended the throne of Hanover when Victoria became Queen 
of England; for Hanover w r as ruled according to Sallic law, which 
forbade a female succession. The stamps of King Ernest, 
as the Duke of Cumberland was afterwards called, were first 
issued in 1850. Portrait stamps of King George V. of Hanover 
were issued in 1859. Hanover became a province of Prussia 
in i866. 

Other stamps which may be included in the old German 
states—most of the stamps of which are now obsolete—are those 
of Lubeck, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Olden¬ 
burg, Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, and Thurn and Taxis. 

COINS. 

Our close connection with our French allies at the present 
time reminds us that at one time Norman-French was spoken 
in this country, and that long after William the Conqueror 
came over to England the English kings were also vassals of 
the kings of France, on account of their French possessions. 
Henry II. was King of England, also Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, and he struck coins for his 
province of Aquitaine, some very beautiful little silver coins 
of several of the English kings being procurable. The series 
of the Norman and Aquitaine coins of the King of England 
has attracted the attention of many old collectors. There 
are also some English coins marked wdth the mint-mark 
of Calais—one of the last possessions of the English sove¬ 
reigns. 

The accompanying illustration (fig. 1) represents a very 
beautiful coin of the Anglo-Gallic series, struck by the Black 
Prince, at Limoges. On the obverse is a half-length figure of 
the Black Prince wearing a curious bonnet-like cap, and holding 
in his right hand a sword ; on the reverse will be noticed the 
French fleur-de-lis. Similar coins were struck at Bordeaux. 
Coins of Henry V., Henry VI., and Richard II. were also minted 
in France, and there are separate coins collectable struck by 

the dukes of Bnt- 
anny. A very 
beautiful groat 
is shown in our 
second illust- 
ration (see fig. 2). 
It is a silver coin 
of the reign of 
Henry VI.; on the 
inner rim on the 
reverse can be 
traced the legend: 

Fig. 2.—A Silver Groat of Henry VI. "VILLA C A - 

LISIE.” (Town 

of Calais.) The title of King of France on English coins was 
retained for some little time afterwards. 

English coinage was associated with French money very 
closely during the Middle Ages, for much of the copper currency, 
called " black money ”—because the metal tarnished very 
quickly, and became almost black—was of French origin, the 
supply minted in this country being insufficient. Indeed, in 
early days there was little or no regal copper coined, the “ black 
money " of the Continent being supplemented by Abbey pieces 
and traders’ tokens, some of which were made of lead. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


% 


FOUND IN THE “ B.O.P.” 

The Rev. James Hood Wilson, D.D., of the Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh, once preached a sermon on Psalm cxxvii. i : “ Except 
the Lord build the house ..." During the sermon he referred 
illustratively to the motto in the arms of the City of Edinburgh, 
which is taken from the psalm: ". . . Nisi Dominus, frustra . . 

He was anxious to discover the origin of the motto. He con¬ 
sulted many books, but failed to come across it. Others searched 
for him ; and, at last, a friend accidentally dropped upon it in an 
odd volume of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” No one had thought 
of looking for it there. The motto was adopted by David the 
First, in acknowledgment qi God's mercy, after a wonderful 
deliverance at the Castle Gate. What would not a systematic 
search reveal of curious illustrative information in the pages 
of all the Volumes of the excellent ” B.O.P.” ? 


shank. This was replaced by an iron stock, with twisted ends, 
that could be folded flat along the shank when required. Even 
then, however, the stock was much in the way. The modern 
anchor has no stock, and the entire anchor—flukes and all— is of 
quite different pattern to the old ones. In the picture we see 
the hawse holes in the warship’s bows ; through these the anchor 
cable passes, and the new pattern anchors are stowed in the 
efficient manner that is indicated. The operations of both 
casting and weighing anchor are thus very much more simply 
and readily performed than they used to be. 

A curious circumstance that is reported in connection with 
the " Hibernia’s ” hydroplane is that whenever opportunity 
offers admiring visitors and spectators are very fond of writing 
their names upon the canvas of its planes ! 

• * * 



OLD AND NEW 
JAPAN. 

The Rev. Prebendary 
H. E. Fox tells us a strik¬ 
ing story of his experiences 
in Japan :— 

“In the lobby of the 
Y.M.C.A. house in Kyoto, 
the old capital of Japan, I 
saw hanging one of the 
old notice boards bearing 
the proclamation against 
Christianity, and offering 
high rewards for the cap¬ 
ture of Christian priests 
and people, and side by 
side with it a frame con¬ 
taining an autograph letter 
from the late Emperor, in 
which he heartily thanked 
the Association for the 
services its members had 
rendered to the sick and 
wounded during the War, 
and enclosed a contribu¬ 
tion of £1,000 to its funds.” 

* * * 

FRANCE’S 

YOUNGEST SOLDIER. 


GETTING READY FOR A FLIGHT. 

Placing a Hydroplane into position on the starting-platform on H M S. 


A WARSHIP’S WATERPLANE. 

An interesting phase of naval activity is illustrated in this 
photograph. It shows a hydroplane after a successful trip, 
being hoisted on board his Majesty’s ship “ Hibernia,” so as 
to be placed in position again upon the starting-platform ready 
for the next flight. This operation always attracts the keen 
attention of all our gallant tars, for the sailormen aboard a warship 
fully appreciate the advantage of having a hydroplane at their 
service that can at any moment be sent soaring off to find the 
foe. Such a machine will accomplish twenty or thirty miles 
an hour when its floats are gliding through the water; in the 
air it is almost as fast as an aeroplane. 

H.M.S. " Hibernia,” a 16,350 ton battleship of the King 
Edward class, is the ” name ship ” of Ireland, and after she was 
launched a number of gifts were presented to her by the Irish 
people. A sum of £1,125 was subscribed, and the money 
expended in providing a ship’s bell and bracket, a silk White 
Ensign and Union Jack, a challenge gunnery shield, and 
eleven silver centrepieces for the mess tables. Als , £300 
was invested to provide prizes for shooting competitions 
amongst the crew. 

The photograph likewise show's us the very neat manner in 
which the big anchors are stowed in our fighting ships. At one 
time anchors had a wooden stock or cross piece at the end of the 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell has re¬ 
minded us that when we 
were fighting the Boers we 
found that a boy could be 
just as efficient as a man for tl e defence of his country. The 
Germans have made the same discovery since their armed hordes 
invaded Belgium. Perhaps their youngest antagonist is 
Charles Trottemont, a French boy, only thirteen years old. 
” It is necessary,” said Charles immediately mobilisation began, 
” that at least one member of every family shall defend France.” 
So when, in August last, the 146th Regiment passed through 
Nancy, his native town, he followed it, full of martial ardour. 
Adopted by a company, he went with the regiment to Lorraine 
and took part in most of the campaign in that province. He was 
at Morhange, Haracourt, Crevic, and Sommerville, where he ran 
errands, carried ammunition, etc. These offices, though useful, 
were not to his taste, and from morning till night he lamented 
that the rifle was so very, very heavy. True, he could lift it. 
but fire on the Bosches—no ! For this reason he ” changed his 
arm,” transferring himself to the 4th Regiment of Artillery, 
which promptly provided him with a uniform complete to the 
last button. With his new corps he assisted in the transport of 
cartridges for the famous ” 75,” and was present at battles at 
Etenhelm, Bray, and many other places. In the end, owfing to 
the severe weather, he returned to Nancy, bringing back to his 
mother some money which had been collected for him by his 
comrades, the artillerymen. Whether his Odyssey is finished or not, 
it should be included in the French history of the Great War. 
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Sailor Boy. —For particulars about the mercantile marine as a 
profession, we cannot do better than refer you to " The Sea : 
A Guide to those seeking employment as Midshipmen, Ap¬ 
prentices, Engineers, and Seamen” (Spottiswoode & Co., is.). 
There are chapters specially devoted to ” moored training- 
ships ” and ” ocean-going training-ships,” and in these your 
last questions are answered fully. If you are desirous of 
attaining a command eventually, do not start as a steward. 
This position—when one rises to be a chief steward—is one 
of trust and importance, but the grade is not on a par with 
that of an officer. To begin at the very beginning, w’ith a 
view to rising to officer's rank, a boy should become a deck 
apprentice. But get ” The Sea,” and study it carefully. 
It covers the whole field of a mariner’s calling, both sail 
and steam. 

C. Destr6e.—Boil mistletoe berries in a little water till 
they begin to break, then drain them, and, while they 
are still warm, pound them in a mortar. Bird-lime should 
be capable of being pulled out in a thread a yard long 
without breaking. Keep it in a tin box, and, until you 
want it, stand the box, with the lid off, in clean water. 
Look for the mistletoe berries on apple-trees and poplar- 
trees, and not on oak-trees. The use of bird-lime for bird- 
catching is not allowed in England. 

B. C. M. S.—All the conjuring apparatus described in our pages 
hitherto has been obtainable at Hamley’s toy shops in 
Holbom, Oxford Street and Regent Street, and at most 
of the other ” magical repositories,” of which you will 
find advertisements in ” Exchange and Mart.” 

toco.—'There is a duplex gauge, but we cannot describe it 
without a diagram, and you do not say what you want 
to know about it. The signal with a circle refers to sidings 
and not to the through line ; that with a diagonal cross 
is one that is not finished or is out of repair—in fact, is 
cancelled, so long as the cross is on it. 

H. A. Y.—It is not an ordinary Civil Service appointment, but 
is restricted to the Navy, though some of the junior members 
of the staff may be engaged in clerical work. 

B. Trumble.—The statement was correct in the very early days, 

but is not so now. British engines are now in use in the 
Navy and Army branches and are considered superior. 
There may have been such a competition, but the only 
one we have heard of was won by the late Colonel Cody on a 
machine that was British in all its details. 

C. Howison.—Gaius is not ” the Latin for Caius,” but another 

form of the word which has lately become rather fashionable. 
It is a question of the reading of inscriptions, and there 
would seem to be no reasonable grounds for altering the 
traditional spelling. You should give the names in full, 
if you use them all, and not speak of the worthy gentleman 
as J . C. Csesar, which looks like the name of a well-known 
Kentish cricketer. 

Save the King. —You can get all the information you 
require at the nearest recruiting office. Go there at once 
—“ Your country needs you 1 ” 


M. Borrelly. —See ” Model Flying Machines and How to 
Make Them,” in the thirty-third volume, a long series of 
articles running from pages 188-382. See also ” Aeroplanes 
and How they Fly,” on page 346 of the thirty-second 
volume ; and ” Model Aeroplane Flying as a Winter Sport,” 
on page 98 of vol. thirty-six. 

A Constant Reader. —You should begin by writing to the 
Secretary of the Institute of Chemistry, in Bloomsbury 
Square, for a prospectus of the examination you will have 
to pass in both branches. 

J. W. Penrith. —Our article on the subject is out of print. 
The simpler you make your fittings, and the fewer there 
are, the better, as all such boats come to grief in the middle 
of the pond. Never run it without a string attached to it. 
Why not fit it with an electric motor ? You can buy one 
fairly cheap at Bassett Lowke’s, 112 High Holbom, London. 

W. B. Hughes. —Full instructions, with illustrations, in building 
“ Rob Roy,” and all other canoes, were given in a series of 
articles in our seventh volume, which has been out of 
print for years, but may be obtained second-hand. 

R. N. —The British Dreadnoughts of the “Royal Sovereign” 
class (1914) will be each of 25,750 tons. The Dreadnoughts 
“ Queen Elizabeth ” and “ Warspite ” are bigger, being 
each 27,500 tons. The battle-cruiser “ Lion,” the flagship 
of Rear-Admiral Sir David Beatty, is 26,350 tons, and has a 
speed of 28 knots. A battleship averages 15,000 tons, with 
a speed of 18 knots. The “ county ” class of cruiser—such 
as the “ Kent” and the “ Essex ”—are 9,800 tons, with a 
speed of 23-24 knots. 

Fancier. —The “ Belgian hare ” rabbit is very like a hare in its 
appearance—hence the name ; but it is a rabbit pure and 
simple. Its correct colour is a rich, ruddy tan, similar to that 
of the English hare. Why not go in for a Dutch fancy 
rabbit ? The colours are very taking, and the animal is a 
small size. 

Athleticus. —” Meat teas ” are by no means to be recommended 
if you wish to keep yourself “ fit.” Take meat if you need 
it and can digest it, but no tea ; it is against all the prin¬ 
ciples of dieting. The tea drunk with meat delays the 
digestion; this is due to the tannin, of which there is always 
a certain proportion present in tea. 

Fred J. Russell.— A cavalryman’s arms and equipment 
include : the short magazine rifle, Lee Enfield (Mark III) ; 
sword, the scabbard of which is attached to the saddle when 
he is mounted ; bandolier with 100 rounds of ball cartridge. 
The lancer, in addition to the rifle and sword, carries a 
lance. Warrant-officers, staff-sergeants, and trumpeters 
are armed with sw'ord and revolver. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , 44 B.O.P.," 4 Houverik Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked "Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries ihat are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to inseti them as early as possible. 
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" NEXT-TO-SKIN.” 

A good recruiting story, told by an officer at Seaforth, shows 
thow prone is a simple mind to be confused by the elaborate 
cross-questioning which the new recruit has to undergo. 

This officer was entrusted with the collection of particulars 
.necessary for the allotment of allowances to the soldiers’ 
dependants. He was interrogating a young fellow who did not 
seem to have a very clear idea what it was all about. 

“ Next-of-kin ? ” he asked in a sharp, businesslike way. 

Th ? young soldier dropped his voice and became confidentially 
apologetic. “ I’m only wearing a jersey,” he replied. ” My 
-shirt's getting washed.” 

* * * 


" Yes, lady. I’ve driven that camel over five years and never 
once have I struck him a blow.” 

” Dear me ! Such humane treatment of dumb animals is 
worthy of consideration. Here is a piece of silver for you.” 

” Thank you, lady, very much. No, I never strike Rameses 
I just twist his tail till he gives in.” 

* * * 

Learning to Skate. 

(With Appropriate Asides.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


HAD TRIED TO. 

They tell this little story of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Walking in a friend's garden one day, she asked the gardener: 

” Have you ever read * Uncle Tom’s Cabin ? ’ ” 

The perplexed fellow slowly unbent himself. He was unwilling 
to wound the sensibilities of Mrs. Stowe, and he wished to say 
dhe most for himself. And so h2 felt himself getting very red 
as he stammered : 

” Well, not exactly, ma'am. Not as you might say read it, 
but I've tried to, ma'am ! ” 

♦ * * 

NOT A BLOW. 

It was in Egypt, and an old lady in the tourist party was 
much interested in the camel-boy and his camel. 

” Is he a good animal ? ” asked the lady. 

” Yes, ma'am,” responded the boy. 

” And you treat him well ? ” 


W ITH rapidity great, I am learning to skate. 

(Though I'm bruised from my heels to my crown ) 
I am getting to feel more at home on the steel. 
{Once again on the ice I've sat down !) 

’Neath the wintry sky, like an arrow I fly. 

[That was Johnson—he ran into me.) 

Oh, I know very well I shall soon be a " swell ” 

At the sport. ( Thirty candles I see!) 

What’s a tumble or two ? I enjoy them, I do ! 

{Still, I'd rather not pitch on my head.) 

” Outer edge ” now I’ll dare—that will make the chaps staie. 

{Well, it has, but their laughter I dread.) 

Growing bold by degrees, I shall try ” figure three’s.” 

{Not ” all fours," which at present I'm on.) 

" Fancy ” skating’s my goal. ( But I fear, on the whole, 

Ere I reach it, the frost will be gone !) 



ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 

Rude Boy: —“We don’t want to ’urry you, guv’nor, but you're a-thawin’ of our slide!” 


Yes, the proofs are quite strong that I'm 
getting..alpng 

Like a house that’s afire. {Why, hullo! 

There's a hole over there, and it gives me a 
scare. 

For bang in I seem destined to go !) 

But enough for the day is the practice 
{Hooray ! 

I've pulled up, with my ear for a brake!) 

I'll unbuckle my straps, and to-morrow— 
perhaps— 

I’ll return. {Narrow squeak —no mistake !) 


Monthly Funny Story Competition. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in by a 
rezder of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be original, 
but where they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, 
if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as 
in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper," 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope oc postcard 
“ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is G. H. 
Turner, 60 Arkles Lane, Anfield, Liverpool, 
for the storyette entitled “ Ncxt-to-Skin.” 
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and the Right! 

A Tale of the War in Belgium. 

By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author of “The Book of the V.C./' "With Pizarro the Conquistador," etc. 


* 


CHAPTER II. 

HERR DORBACHER’S " INVENTION.” 


I haf berfected the work of my 
life. It is gompleted. The 
years of research and ex¬ 
periment are at an end." 
The speaker, Herr Dorbacher, 
leaned closer to his com¬ 
panion— an officer in a Uhlan 
regiment—as Roddy had 
noted from the few details 
visible in the lighting of the 
match. " I wait now for the 
demonstration." 

" And the machine—where is that, you say ? " The 
Uhlan officer spoke with some impatience. 

" That is in England still. I would not risk bringing it 
away with me. It is at that vile school where I am con¬ 
demned to teach our beautiful language to thick-headed 
ignorant English boys, because my gountry demands my 
zervice. It is zafe there, I dell you, in a zecret blace that 
no one knows but myzelf—underground." 

** What is it you do next, then ? You haf not gome over 
simply to dell me this ? " 

" No, my vriend ; I haf not. The work berfected : 
follows the demonstration. You and I, Herr Captain, share 
in this together. You have zupplied the money for 
materials ; I haf zupplied the brains—the invention. I 
want now an indroduction to the War Minister, zo that 
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Germany may benefit as well as we. I dell you, my vriend. 
it is the highest powered-" 

A sharp command in the yard outside the stable brought 
the third man referred to as Heinrich to his feet. With a 
few hurried words to his officer, he opened the door and went 
out. With his departure, Herr Dorbacher and the Uhlan 
captain fell to conversing in German, and to Roddy’s 
intense disappointment the nature of the disclosure that 
the German master had been about to make remained 
unknown to him. 

As he crouched by the stable wall one suggestion after 
another crowded into his mind. What could that invention 
of Herr Dorbacher's be—that “work" to which he had 
devoted years ? Was it an infernal machine—a bomb— 
a new missile of warfare of a kind yet unknown ? Was it 
a motor-car, or an airship ? The German master had used 
the words “ highest powered "—they could apply to either. 

Roddy never wished more ardently that he had paid 
closer attention to Herr Dorbacher’s teaching of his “beauti¬ 
ful language." What an ass he had been at Brakenhurst 1 
If only he could have followed the conversation now pro¬ 
ceeding what might he not have learned by this time ! 
It was quite clear—in his mind, at any rate—that Dorbacher 
was not the innocent, harmless, old gentleman that the 
fellows at Brakenhurst had assumed him to be. He had 
spoken of having been condemned to teaching because his 
country “ demanded service " of him. That meant, of 

17 
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course, that he was in the employ of the German Govern¬ 
ment—a spy, in all probability. 

A spy ! Roddy’s heart leapt at the idea. He remembered 
some words of his father, during a discussion that had 
turned upon the host of Germans whom England admitted 
to her shores. Mr. Markham had wondered how far the 
German system of espionage was being carried by means of 
this army of waiters, barbers, pastry-cooks, and other humble 
emp^yees. The suggestion had taken hold of Roddy's 
imagination at the time, and he had conjured up visions of 
German spies, secret stores of arms, and the like, that had 
given him troublous dreams. All that, however, had been 
a long time ago. Since then he had been ready to adopt 
the prevailing comfortable attitude of mind towards Ger¬ 
many. The hatred of England—or, rather, the jealousy of 
her—was not the bogey in which some alarmists persisted 
in believing; the business relations between the two 
countries were too intimate and too valuable to be rudely 
broken by war. 

But if all the easy-going people had been wrong, after all ? 
If the seemingly innocent and industrious Germans, scat¬ 
tered throughout Great Britain, were, for the most part, 
secret service agents ? What then ? Would it not be easy 
to suppose that Herr Dorbacher in his guise of schoolmaster, 
was in reality a spy ? His choice of the cast coast of 
England—the most vulnerable point of attack—might 
have been accident or design. 

Roddy speculated on the probability of this suggestion, 
and came to the conclusion that there might be “ something 
in it." The reference to a secret hiding-place at Braken- 
hurst seemed to support his theory. He would have given 
much at that moment to have been back in the East 
Anglian town to make a search for old Dorbacher's 
mysterious " invention." 

The necessity for looking after his own welfare, however, 
brought his musings to a close. What should he do now ? 
he asked himself To remain in the vicinity of the stable 
was unwise ; at any moment he might be stumbled upon 
by a German soldier and—and what ? Roddy remembered, 
with a shudder, the poor sabred peasant whose body he had 
found by the bridge. The same fate would probably await 
him were he caught. 

He was about to crawl back along the trench, in order to 
regain the fields and thus work his way into the town from 
another quarter, when a rifle-shot rang out on the air. 
In an instant the farm-house and the out-buildings were in 
an uproar. Roddy heard the sound of horses, and men 
mounting, amid shouts and oaths. The Herr Captain and 
Dcrbacher flung themselves out into the stable yard, and he 
caught the German master’s voice, above the others, calling 
for Heinrich. 

He shrank back again quickly into the dark shelter of 
the stable wall. He was not ashamed to own that he was 
badly frightened. The startling happenings of the day had 
shaken his nerve. There was a distinct sinking sensation in 
the pit of his stomach as he lay there breathing in hard, 
quick gasps. 

The noise of the shouting died down at an officer’s 
sharp words of command. Some more rifle-shots rang out 
in quick succession some distance to his right. Then the 
troop, whose horses were impatiently pawing the stones of 
the yard, set off at a trot in the direction of the firing, and 
he breathed more easily as the hoof-beats grew fainter. 

What followed after that Roddy could not quite deter¬ 
mine. It was not until a couple of hours later that he came 
to an understanding. At the time there was a confused 
jumble of shots, shouting and bugle-calls. The fighting 
shifted ground more than once. Once or twice it came 
nearer towards him, as if the high-road by the farm were 
the objective. At last, however, it receded farther and 
farther m the distance ; the final shot reached his ears and 
the shouting dwindled to a low hum that finally died away. 

No soldier came back to the farm buildings, nor was any 
one left there, so far as he could determine. The place was 
absolutely silent save for the noise of some animal and the 
cry of a night-bird. The darkness of night was upon every¬ 
thing, and now a thin drizzle of rain was descending 


Roddy had only his rough peasant’s clothes, and he did not 
relish lying there to get wet through. 

Realising that the stable and other buildings had been 
deserted by the German soldiers, and realising, too, that 
some engagement had taken place to their disadvantage, ’j 
he crept cautiously round the comer and gained the entrance J 
to the stable. The door stood wide open, just as it had been 
left by Herr Dorbacher and his companion when the 
alarm was given. Roddy stood upright and, advancing 
boldly, looked in through the dark opening. As he did 
so his foot kicked something that rattled on the stones and, 1 
stooping down he picked up a box of matches. 

This was a find, indeed. He hastily struck a match and 
stepped inside the building. The pile of sacks on which 
the German master had been sitting, was now visible ; 
a little to the right of this, nearer the door, was a rough 
kind of bed with an old blanket tumbled across it. This 
was evidently where Heinrich had been sleeping. In other 
parts of the place was nothing but a fitter of cart-wheels, 
broken harness, pots and pans, and other lumber. The 
three or four boxes where horses were usually stabled were 1 
empty. 

Roddy gave a quick glance round and was about to 
extinguish the fight when a piece of paper on the floor by the 
sacks caught his eye. He darted forward and secured it 
before the match went out, thrusting the sheet into his 
pocket. Lest there might be anything else worth securing, 
he fit another match ; but his scrutiny went unrewarded. 
The former occupants of the stable had left nothing else < 
behind them. 

Turning his back upon the farm-house, Roddy regained the 
road, where he cautiously took his beari gs. Then, with 
the utmost care to avoid detection by anyone who might 
be in the vicinity, he dropped down the opposite bank and 
struck off across a field. M. Tilfier, corn-merchant—the 
friend of M. Dupuis, whom he hoped to find in Roularde— 
lived at the western end of the town. It was for this point 
tl at he was making. 

A short trudge across the field-paths brought the boy 
to the outlying houses of the western quarter. No sentries 
were posted here, though possibly one or two were on the 
high road a quarter of a mile distant. Chilled and wet as he 
was Roddy would gladly have broken out into a run, but 
he was anxious not to court observation. He sauntered 
easily along, therefore, as if he were returning from an 
errand. He had his story ready were he challenged. 

Nothing occurred, however, to stay him. The few \ 
pedestrians whom he met were themselves in a hurry and 
apparently loth to exchange the merest greeting. The 
streets were still and empty of traffic. Not until he turned 
into the Rue Saint Jacques did Roddy discover any trace 
of the night affray. Then he pulled himself up suddenly. 
Almost at his feet was the body of a Uhlan, his helmet 
fallen from his head and his arms wide-spread on the ground. 

He was lying on his face, as if asleep, but the boy knew , 
that he was dead. Farther along the street were two other 
dark figures, and near them the extended form of a dead 
horse. 

This was war again : his second taste of it. He felt 
the same sick revulsion of feeling that had seized him when 
he happened upon the stricken body of the peasant on the 
Abranches road. He stepped quickly round the fallen 
soldier and ran along the pavement. It was evident to . 
him that there had been an attack upon the town, and the 
sight of the dead German soldiers encouraged him to think 
-that the tables had been turned upon them. 

Half way down the street Roddy came to No. 30, where 
lived M. Tilfier ; and his sharp pull at the bell soon brought 
that worthy to an upper window. The amazement of 
the good corn-merchant at finding who was his midnight 
visitor was profound. He hurried down and admitted the 
boy, plying him with a host of questions as he led the way 
to an inner room. 

A change of clothes was now forthcoming, and after 
some food and steaming cocoa Roddy felt in a better 
mood. He had told M. Tilfier of the events of the past 
day: the raid upon the farm at Abranches during the absence * 
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“ The wooden 
olub clattered to the 
ground as the newcomer 

struck the man’s wrist. . . . • — 

Then the two swayed to 

and fro in a fierce struggle. Roddy gave a shout and tore up the street 
to lend what help he could.” {See page 260.) 


of M. Dupuis and his sons, his flight to Roularde. 
and his adventures upon the way. In return he learned 
that two days previously a German advance troop 
had occupied the town, taking toll of the shops and 
swaggeiing about with all the air of conquerors. That 


evening, however, a company of Belgian hussars 
under Captain Mercier had ridden in from Charleroi 
and swept the town of the Germans. The fight 
had been a sharp one, costing the hussars 
many an empty saddle before they sent the 
Uhlans flying. 

“ Ah 1 Monsieur Markham,” said the 
merchant, “ what disaster has fallen upon 
our beloved Belgium! The Kaiser’s armies, 
plunging through our midst to gain a quick 
passage to France, and destroying every¬ 
thing before them ! They are like the locusts 
of the Scriptures. And their big guns !— 
What can stand against them, I ask you ? 
Namur has fallen. I learned that to-day. 
We are like to pay a terrible price for our 
refusal to let the Kaiser pass through 
our land ! ” 

“ But England and France and Russia 
will come to your aid, monsieui,” replied 
Roddy. ” Large as the German armies 
are, they cannot hope to stand long against 
the three Allies. And God is on our side ! 
Are we not fighting against tyranny, against an 
enemy who places might above right ?” 

“ I feel as you do, Monsieur Markham. If ever 
there were a just war it is this one. You have 
not known the Germans as I have ; you have not 
read their writers—their philosophers 
and military theorists. They are a 
nation grown mad with the lust of 
power ; I believe they will stop at 
nothing to achieve the world conquest 
that has been their dream for years. 
God will aid us, I am sure; but the 
price of victory will be a heavy one— 
a heavy one. indeed l ” 

M. Tillier shook his head sadly. Then, 
as the clock from a neighbouring church 
chimed the hour, he said briskly : “ Enough 

of Germany now, my boy. Roularde is safe 
for the time; Captain Mercier’s hussars are 
patrolling the town and will guard us while 
we sleep. Off to bed with you, and in the 
morning madame and I will discuss how to 
get you safely away. No more talking now. 
I need not wish you a good night, for I can 
see that you are about done up. Come! I 
will show you the boys' room where you can 
find a bed.” 

Leading the way upstairs with as little noise as 
possible. M. Tillier conducted Roddy to a bedroom where the 
merchant’s two sons—boys of seventeen and twelve years 
of age respectively—were already fast asleep. A few 
minutes later Roddy, tucked snug between the sheets, 
had followed their example. 


CHAPTER III. 

A FORTUNATB PIECB OF WORK. 


T HE question of Roddy’s safe disposal was one not 
easily settled. With the morning came the news 
that German soldiers were pushing forward past 
Roularde and that the countryside was fleeing 
before them. For the time being Roularde itself was 
disregarded, but there was no knowing how long it would 
be before another force attacked it. 

” I will consult Captain Mercier to-day,” said M. Tillier. 
" If we can get you away with him to the main army it 
should be possible for you to reach the coast. You are 
not likely to find our good iriend Dupuis just at present. 
Heaven knows what has happened to him and his boys ! 
In the meantime, write to your .ather that you are sa.e and 
well, and as soon as you get north wi h Mercier and his 
men you will be able to post the letter.” 


Roddy thanked his host warmly for this promise of 
help ; and M. Tillier hurried off, leaving the boy in the 
charge of Antoine, the elder of his sons. 

Antoine Tillier was a tall, well-built lad, with dark curling 
hair and keen brown eyes. His regret was that he was not 
three years older and wearing his king’s uniform. He had 
learnt to shoot and drill, however, with his school corps, 
and was looking forward eagerly to an opportunity to 
prove his efficiency. 

The two boys spent the morning uneventfully in the 
town. Roddy had not paid more than a brief visit to 
Roularde before, and there was much to occupy his 
attention. But the fine old church and the town hall 
had little interest for him that day ; he was ready to spend 
more time watching the Belgian hussars in the market- 
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place, and joining the crowd to read the news placards as 
they were posted up outside the Hotel de ville. 

In the afternoon. M. Tillier announced that his interview 
with the Captain had not resulted in anything definite 
being settled. The next movement of his troop was too 
uncertain. In all probability the hussars would be recalled 
from Roularde and ordered to follow the Germans and 
harass them wherever possible. 

“ Still, I do not despair of doing something," added the 
corn-merchant. “ Should the troop be withdrawn many 
of us may have to seek safety in flight, though the mayor 
is exhorting all the townsfolk to stand fast here. Well, we 
shall see." 

The afternoon passed quickly and the situation remained 
unchanged. From afar of! there came to them the rattle 
of musketry and the louder, deeper boom of field-guns. 
But no German soldiers appeared in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. 

At five o'clock M. Tillier sent Antoine down to the 
tnairie with a message for the mayor, and Roddy offered 
to accompany him. The two boys accordingly set off 
together. In the absence of his friend, whose business with 
the mayor took longer than had been anticipated, Roddy 
strolled about the streets by himself. In his Belgian dress 
he passed easily for a native of the place, and no one gave 
a second glance at the English lad. 

Having filled up a quarter of an hour in this way, he was 
retracing his steps to the mairie, when a sudden cry for 
help made him turn hastily into a side street. As he 
reached the corner he saw an officer in the hussar's uniform 
lying stretched upon the ground, while a rough-looking 
man of t he artisan class stood over him with a club. The 
assailant was in the act of stooping down to rifle the 
fallen man's pockets when a lad of about Antoine’s 
age sprang out from an adjacent doorway and leapt upon 
him. 

The wooden club clattered to the ground as the new¬ 
comer struck the man's wrist a smart blow. Then the 
two swayed to and fro in a fierce struggle. 

Roddy gave a shout and tore up the street to lend 
what help he could. As he reached the group and 
rained his blows upon the ruffian, the latter, fearing 
that he would rouse the whole street, flung his captor 
from him with a heavy blow and dashed off at top 
speed. 

Roddy attempted to follow, shouting as he went. The 
rogue, however, knew the lay of the streets, and was out 
of sight and hearing in a few moments. The boy gave up 
the chase, therefore, and returned to see how the others 
were faring. 

The Belgian lad, he found, was sitting up, rubbing his 
aching head ruefully. He mumbled out his thanks to the 


other for coming to the rescue; then, staggering to his 
feet, he helped Roddy to carry the wounded officer into 
the nearest house. By this time one or two people 
were alive to the situation and were ready to offer their 
assistance. 

Fortunately, the blow had been delivered with a club 
and not with a knife. The doctor who was summoned 
pronounced the injury to the head to be quite slight. It 
was not long before the officer regained consciousness, 
when it was discovered that he was none other than Captain 
Mercier. 

Directly he understood what had happened the Captain 
thrust his hand into his breast pocket and drew forth a 
small packet of papers. 

" Thank Heaven 1 you were in time," he ejaculated 
" The scoundrel may have been after these dispatches, 
or he may only have meant to rob me. He came up to me 
with a piteous tale of having just fled into the town with 
the Germans hard at his heels, and I was just questio ing 
him when he swung his right arm round with a club that 
he had concealed behind him, and struck me down. I owe 
you lads a thousand thanks, and I shall not forget your 
ready help." 

The incident was, indeed, fortunate for Roddy. He 
had won the gratitude of Captain Mercier whose assistance 
he so much needed. Later on, in M. TiUier's house, the 
officer heard Roddy's story from his own lips. 

"You shall have all the help I can afford, Monsieur 
Markham," he said in conclusion. " To-morrow I shall 
know what are my orders. Dorbacher should be back soon 
after dawn." 

" Dorbacher !" Roddy echoed the name in blank 
astonishment. 

Captain Mercier smiled at the boy’s startled face. " Yes— 
Dorbacher," he said, " one of our agents—or spies, if you 
like to call them that." 

" But, Dorbacher—I know him-" stammered the 

boy. " He is a German—an enemy ! " 

" Dorbacher—our Dorbacher—is a Swiss," replied the 
Captain. "You must be confusing two men. Come! 
what do you know of your friend of that name ? " 

Roddy's hand in his pocket at that moment touched a 
piece of paper, and he recollected his discovery in the 
stable after the German master and the others had departed 
He drew out the torn sheet and laid it on the table. The 
writing on it was in German. Captain Mercier took it 
wonderingly, then, as his eye fell upon the straggling, 
finely written letters, he gave a gasp of surprise and sprang 
to his feet. 

" This is amazing ! " he exclaimed. " Monsieur 
Markham, I believe you have done me an even greater 
service than saving my life 1 " 
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British Soldiers in the Trenches on the Aisne. 



In the Trenches. 

How the Modern Soldier “goes to earth” when he 
Fights, and how he Lives and Works Underground. 



By T. W. WILKINSON. 


ANCY fighting an enemy you can’t see ! " wrote a 
German who was wounded near Meaux. 

And many soldiers have shared his amazement. 
For, partly owing to the great range of modern 
weapons, and partly owing to the practice of taking cover, 
a man may now go into action and be bowled over without 
once catching sight of the foe. 

Cover is generally obtained by field entrenchments, 
which have become an essential feature of modern warfare. 
In some armies, indeed, every infantryman carries a spade, 
and very soon he becomes as expert with that tool as with 
the rifle. On active service, in particular, he reaches a 
degree of proficiency in “ digging himself in "—that is, 
making a hole in which he can he—that would command the 
unqualified approval of a British navvy. 

But constructing trenches in a formal manner is a distinct 
art. Lines—not straight, but zig-zag, or shaped like 
or CO —are drawn on a position to be defended, and along 
these the earth is excavated to a depth of three or four 
feet and thrown up on either side. On top of this is erected 
a roof of wood or corrugated iron covered with earth, and 
along one side loopholes are made. Finally, all these 
trenches, which are parallel with the enemy’s works and 
perhaps fifty, one hundred, or two hundred yards apart, 
are connected by traverses. 

This is the general type of an underground town ; but 
modifications of it are endless. Some of the Russians’ 
trenches in Manchuria contained tramways for the transport 
of ammunition, besides telephone wires that greatly facili¬ 


tated communication between the lines ; and the Germans 
provide some of their trenches with drains or else cement 
the bottom. It is not uncommon, moreover, to make 
hollows where the men can sit or lie when not in action, 
and in the case of large works there are at the ** back of 
behind " great pits which serve as kitchens or dormitories. 

Perhaps the commonest elaboration, however, is the 
dummy trench. Of course, it is essential that the parapets 
of the real works shall be as inconspicuous as possible, and, 
as a fact, so they usually are, though it is astonishing 
what a trifling thing will betray their presence. At least 
twice in Manchuria the Japanese were easily able to locate 
the Russian trenches by the tobacco smoke which arose 
from them. But, with a view to mystifying the enemy 
still further, a dummy trench is made some distance 
in front of the lines that are actually manned, and various 
ruses are employed to make him waste his ammunition on 
it. 

All trenches are protected, that they may not be rushed 
by the enemy. If there is grass in front, entanglements 
of barbed wire are frequently bedded in it ; if bare 
ground, wire is stretched from stake to stake till it forms 
a veritable network. 

The Boers’ trenches at Mafeking were surrounded by 
such an obstacle, as our watchers discovered by noticing 
that the men, on leaving the works to stretch their legs, 
crawled at some points and stepped high at others. So 
we played a trick on them. Large numbers of stakes 
were driven into the ground round our trenches, and our 
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In a German “ Dug-out.” 


men were instructed, when entering or leaving them, to 
do plenty of crawling and high stepping for the benefit 
of Boers who might be watching through their glasses. 
And the result was a complete success. The enemy 
thought that elaborate entanglements surrounded our 
works, though, as a fact, there was not an inch of wire 
anywhere near most of the stakes, as none of that material 
could be obtained. 

Still more carefully protected by barbed wire entangle¬ 
ments were the Russians' works at Port Arthur. For 
this and other reasons the advanced trench of East Chi- 
Kuan Shan Battery proved a nut which the Japanese were 
utterly unable to crack. They attacked it again and 
again, but always without success. 

One of their assaults was particularly desperate. While 
some stormers jumped the trench and made for the battery 
150 yards up the hill, others entered it from each end. 
Appalling was then their plight. They could only advance 
in single file, and to go back was impossible. So the Rus¬ 
sians, falling back a few yards to shoot behind a traverse, 
picked off many of them one by one, and pelted the rest 
with hand grenades and blazing bundles of rag soaked in 
oil, thus disposing of the whole of the daring attackers. 

Another protective device, and one of which the Germans 
are markedly fond, is an artificial swamp. This is made 
by digging a hole, pouring plenty of water into it, and 
then throwing back the soil and carefully making a false 
surface. Naturally, the spot, after it has been thus treated, 
is very soft, and anybody who steps on it promptly sinks 
and becomes almost helpless. More than once troops 
who have sprung out of trenches to repel a bayonet charge 
have blundered into their own trap, with the result that 
it has been their complete undoing. 

Sometimes, again, as a precaution against night attacks, 
a sort of alarm-bell is fixed at a certain distance from the 
lines. Tommy Atkins’s latest and favourite device is 
a string of old tins, crockery, etc., which "rings up" im¬ 
mediately it is touched. But in some armies it is the 
practice to affix electric alarm wires to the entanglements 
in front of works. 

Perhaps the most elaborate trenches ever constructed 
were those in which the Germans made a stand to the north 
of Rheims. Labour being plentiful—for the invaders 
compelled the inhabitants to work for them—these lines 


were dug to a depth of six feet, and were covered and pro¬ 
tected in parts with layers of reinforced concrete. When 
the French attacked them they laid hose-pipes to them from 
the town, and set the fire pumps to work till the water in 
them was breast high. As a result some of the enemy 
were drowned like rats. 

With such tactics, fighting is necessarily much less 
rapid than of old. 

Owing to the enemy playing the mole, he is, to begin 
with, difficult to locate, and when he has been located 
it is still more difficult to dislodge him. Suppose—and 
this is frequently the whole extent of the intelligence 
available—the enemy is known to be entrenched somewhere 
in a certain area. Weil, a battery proceeds to pour tons 
of shells on that area, ultimately killing, it might reasonably 
be supposed, every living thing on it, down to the last 
cat. 

But perhaps—remember that the effects of firing cannot 
always be seen, so great is the range of even field guns— 
there are no men within miles of the area where the 
shells have fallen, or, if troops have actually been under 
fire, not one of them may be as much as scratched. During 
the Spanish-American War the United States gunners 
rained shells on a certain position, and subsequently the 
enemy’s commander issued this casualty list: " Killed, 
one mule." • 

Equally tedious is another method of attacking the 
enemy’s works—by driving trenches in their direction. 
This burrowing is not infrequently continued foot by foot 
till here and there the attackers’ front may be only a hun¬ 
dred yards from the other entrenchments : near enough, in 
fact, for the men to hear at night, when the firing pauses, 
cries of pain come over the narrow belt across which the 
two armies have been fighting. 

Sometimes, however, these mole-like expeditions have 
startling and unexpected results. Here is an incident 
recorded in a letter from the front. The writer says: 
" We spent two days on a long mine out towards the 
German lines, and just when we were getting to the close 
of our job we heard pickaxes going as fast and hard as 
you like, and then the wall of clay before us gave way, 
showing a party of Germans at the same game ! You never 
saw men more astonished in your life, and they hadn’t 
quite recovered from their shock when we pounced on 
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them. We had a pretty sharp scrap down there indeed; 
but we got the best of it, though we had four of our 
chaps laid out. One German was just caught in time 
with a fuse which he was going to apply to some powder 
with the mad idea of blowing us all up ! " 

Underground warfare, in truth, is 
what Tommy calls “ slow.'* It is not 
uncommon for men to have to remain 
in the trenches for days at a stretch, 
though sometimes these are held by 
shifts : a number of soldiers staying in 
them for twenty-four hours, and tnen 
being relieved (at night) by a corre¬ 
sponding number who have been 
“ off ” for twice round the clock. 

Usually the newcomers bring their 
food with them, and get nothing hot, 
except, perhaps, tea, till they return 
to the more or less sheltered position 
in the rear. 

On the Aisne one of our regiments 
was, for a time, particularly fortunate 
as regards its quarters when off trench 
duty. It found a huge cave, which 
made a splendid retiring chamber. 

But one day a German shell plumped 
into the mouth of this subterranean 
retreat, and, exploding, brought down 
so much soil and stone that the 
opening was completely blocked. 

Fortunately, however, the inmates were prisoners for 
only a short time, a number of their comrades digging 
them out. 

Yet how thrilling the crisis—the tiger-spring on the 
trenches, the clash of steel, the triumph of the arme blanche ! 
One dreary night the “ Assembly " sounded over a British 
camp about six miles from the Aisne. Parade soon followed, 
and then the men fell in and moved off in the pitchy 
darkness. Tramp—tramp—tramp ! On—on, till they 
knew instinctively that they were near a line of German 
trenches. “ Halt! " Away went the scouts, and a 


moment later the silence was broken by the report of a 
rifle, followed by a regular volley, and a hail of bullets cut 
into the troops. Then the artillery began to bark, throwing 
shells right over the waiting men. Still the blackness 
ahead was impenetrable and unbroken ; not a light, not a 
faint gleam even, was there to aim at. 

*• Forward ! " At last the order was 
quietly passed along, and our men 
moved on again, supported by our 
artillery from behind. Instantly 
shells tore gaps in their ranks. But 
there was neither pause nor con¬ 
fusion. No sooner did gallant soldiers 
in the leading ranks fall than others 
took their place, and in half an hour 
the last slope was surmounted. 

There a wall of German infantry 
awaited our men—a wall against 
which they threw themselves in vain. 
Fatigued with their long march, out¬ 
numbered, and handicapped by the 
ground, they were forced back, many 
bleeding from a dozen wounds. No 
matter. A short rest, and then up— 
up they toiled again, only, however, 
to be repulsed anew. Once more our 
men waited to get their wind. “ No 
going back this time ! " they said 
grimly. And they meant it. For 
at the third attempt they cleared 
the whole line of trenches, killing every German who had 
the temerity to stand his ground. 

One result of the practice of “ digging in " is that 
modern battles tend to become more and more like 
siege operations. The long-drawn-out conflict between 
Japanese and Russians at Mukden was thought at the time 
to be exceptional; but it has become abundantly clear 
since that no decisive engagement in which large masses 
of troops are employed can now be fought in a day. So 
large a part of modem warfare is carried on in subterranean 
towns that such a thing is impossible. 



SECTIONAL PLAN OF A GERMAN 
TRENCH.' 

A, Shelter. B, Drain for water outlet. 



A Breathing Space* British M Tommies ** at a Meal in the Trenches. 
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Flashlight Photography at 



A Pleasant Pastime for Dark Evenings. 

By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 


Home. 



O the amateur with a camera no 
occupation is more fascinating 
during the dark nights of win¬ 
ter than flashlight work. And 
it gives an opportunity for 
useful work in portraiture—in¬ 
teriors,furniture,flowers, groups 
of friends, evening parties, and 
pierrots—after the ordinary 
duties of the day are laid aside, 
and when our acquaintances 
are attired in evening garb or 
fancy dress. 

During the day-time much of 
this work is impossible : we 
are busy at the desk, or in 
the mart, and before our leisure hours come along the 
light of day has sunk beyond the western hills. No special 
care, no expert knowledge, is required for flashlight work. 
With a mcdicum of photographic intelligence the novice 
may begin with confidence, and reap good results from his 
first packet of plates. 

Assuming,then,that we have a camera—half-plate for pre¬ 
ference—and a good lens, we have the main requisites. We 
cannot hope to secure the best results with poor tools, for 
prize photographs and high-class pictures are not secured 
that way ; and flashlight work, above all other depart¬ 
ments of the art-science, is wonderfully improved by the 
good lens of a highly reputed firm. If we look at the 
different results of two careful operators, one with a good 
lens and the other with a second-rate specimen, the success¬ 
ful negatives will be most conclusive. It is decidedly 
better, therefore, to purchase a lens at £2 to £4, if only for 
the joy of success which it gives. It will amply pay for 
itself in the long run ; and we shall feel that neither time 
nor money has been wasted. 

Plates of such excellent character are now available for 
flashlight-work that no difficulty can arise from them. If 
aught goes wrong it can hardly be the fault of the plates. 
We should, of course, use plates of the most rapid type. I 
am aware that slow plates are sometimes favoured on the 
score of cheapness, and because some amateurs are accus¬ 
tomed to no other kind. But this is a mistaken practice. 

The fast plate is just as easy to manipulate as the slow 
* variety, and, as a rule, gives far superior results. 

All that is necessary is to screen the fast plate carefully, 
during development, from extraneous light, and even from 
the light of the dark-room lamp, except what is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of making a cursory examination. 
All plates that I use for this purpose are also '* backed." 
It may not always be " strictly necessary," but in 90 per 
cent, of exposures I find it very advantageous. Besides, 
backing adds little to the cost—only a farthing on a quarter- 
plate, or a half-penny on a half-plate. We may perform the 
backing ourselves in a very simple and efficient manner. 

Get a capsule of “ halogen " from any photo-dealer, and 
squeeze a dessert-spoonful into a small glass bottle. This 
material is dark-red, and has the consistency of good 
Devonshire cream. Add to it a spoonful of ordinary gum, 
and another of methylated spirit. Now we have an 
excellent backing-medium. Mix it well before use with a 
camel-hair brush so as to produce a uniform " thickness." 
We have here a backing which will adhere well to the glass- 
side of the plate, and will dry in a few minutes. 

Take the plate in the left hand and, by aid of the dark¬ 
room ruby lamp slightly turned down, brush the medium 
from top to bottom of the glass-side, taking care to cover 




every part. If there is insufficient time to wait for the 
drying we are quite ready for such an emergency. Get a 
few strips of tissue-paper the same size as the plate, and lay 
the paper on the wet backing. It will hold quite firmly, 
and the semi-viscid medium will not leave the glass. The 
plate can be inserted at once in the dark-slide, and used 
either immediately or several hours after. When an 
exposure has been made, and before developing, rub the 
tissue-paper with a damp sponge, if dry and sticky. It 
will then easily strip off the glass. 

The simplest exercise in flashlight work is performed 
with ntagnesium ribbon, and surprising pictures can be 
obtained from this source alone. For photographing 
one’s pets at home at night, I have found this of greater 
practical value than either magnesium or " flash " powders. 
Pussy will shoot clean away from a sudden " flash," leaving 
nothing on the negative but the semblance of a tail. With 
magnesium ribbon she will remain placid for several seconds. 
Besides, the illuminating power of the ribbon may be 
considerably increased by twining three or four pieces to¬ 
gether to form one strand about six inches long. When 
ignited by a taper this gives a clear and intense light 
—quite sufficient to take a single portrait, a group of 
flowers, a pretty whatnot, an ornament, or a piece of 
furniture. 

For more imposing exercises—such as family groups, 
pierrots, dining parties, drawing-rooms, large cornices or 

mantel s— 
flash pow¬ 
der is the 
best ; it is 
infinitely 
better than 
magnesium 
in powdered 
form. Flash 
po w d ers 
vary some¬ 
what in 
composition 
with the 
different 
manufac¬ 
turers. The 
chief ele¬ 
ment is 
generally 
chlorate of 
potash; this 
is mixed 
with sul¬ 
phide of 
antimony, 
nitrate of 
potash, or 
magnesium 
powder. 

Magnesium Ribbon in a Jar of Oxygen. When the 

powder is 

ignited the mixed ingredients, having a strong affinity 
for each other, combine chemically, producing an intense 
light. 

One or two powder-stands are necessary. These can 
easily be made at home with kitchen tools. Take a piece of 
wood, planed or unplaned, four inches wide, one inch thick, 
and four feet long. By means of a small angle-iron fix 
this to a wooden pedestal a foot square. Now make a 
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duplicate of this standard and pedestal, but invert the 
arrangement, using the pedestal as a table , and covering it 
with a sheet of tin or zinc. With a common screw-clamp 
bind the standard with table to the standard with pedestal. 
We have thus a complete powder-stand, which may be 
raised at will from four feet to seven feet at least. The 
whole stand does not cost sixpence, and is perfectly reliable. 
Its stability is further improved by screwing small 44 feet **— 
wooden cubes—to each angle of the pedestal. 

We have now all the appliances necessary. It should be 
clearly understood that on no account whatever must a flash 
lamp be used for flash powder. Such powder in a confined 
lamp would at least blow the lamp to bits ; this caution is 
therefore necessary to avoid any risk. Various powders 
—such as “ Agfa/* " Kodak/* “ Timelight **—are available, 
all capable of the best work, and may be used in dining- 
rboms, away from curtains or tapestry, with perfect safety. 

If a group photograph is contemplated, arrange the figures 
in home-like fashion—one at the piano, others at a table, 
or on chairs or settees. - Do not bunch them together like 
flowers. Let everything in the room appear naturally 
posed. The only 44 tale ** of flashlight is shown in the closed 


windows or dark exterior. Otherwise, everything in the 
room bespeaks daytime. Place two powder-stands in a 
line behind the camera—one about three feet to the left 
and the other five feet to the right; and lay on each stand 
ten to fifteen grains of powder in a narrow ridge—not in a 
heap. The plates are, of course, now in the dark-slide. 

Focussing is secured by means of a lighted taper held near 
some object in the middle distance; then the lens is 
stopped down F. u or F. 16, and closed. Gas-lights may 
be kept burning all the time. When all are ready and 
still, the lens is opened and the dark-slide drawn. Then, at 
exactly the same moment, two lighted tapers, held at arm's 
length, are applied to the centres of the powder-ridges, and 
the exposure is completed in about one-twentieth of a 
second. 

The plate can then be developed in the ordinary way in 
the dark-room, care being taken to use no bromide. The 
solution should contain half the usual quantity of pyro or 
quinol, and a full complement of soda, to evolve the image 
rapidly and produce a thin negative full of delicate detail. 
This is the way to get 44 pictures ** by flashlight which will 
delight our friends and satisfy ourselves. 



Thinking Imperially. 


*- 

By an Old One. < 


W E hear a good deal of talk about Imperialism, and 
I dare say you sometimes wonder what it means 
exactly. Well, what does it mean ? I have no 
doubt your fathers are all very wise and can 
generally supply an excellent answer to any question you 
can ask almost. But if you were to ask them the meaning 
of “ imperialism ** I am afraid they would be “ stumped,** 
for it is one of those words which sound well, which every¬ 
body thinks he understands, but which are nevertheless very 
difficult to define. 

It is a very old word. I have no doubt whatever that 
it was often used in the streets of Babylon and Nineveh ; 
that it was often on the lips of Alexander and Caesar and 
Napoleon. The leading idea of these " Conquerors ’* was 
to 44 rope in ** all the world and say, “ This all belongs to 
me, and if anybody tries to take it from me death is his 
portion.** That was the old imperial idea, and a very bad 
one it was, as you will all agree, generally ending in disaster 
sooner or later, and leading to slavery, tyranny, and endless 
bloodshed. 

A great man told us lately that we must learn to 44 think 
imperially,’* and this is good advice to good people*. But I 
suppose Napoleon thought he was thinking imperially, 
and so did Philip of Spain and Louis XIV. of France and 
many another tyrant. Oh yes, they all thought they were 
good patriots in considering it their main duty to exter¬ 
minate or enslave other nations, in believing it their first 
duty to be 44 top dog,** in yielding to the delusion that they 
were bom to 44 rule the roost.** And undoubtedly many 
smaller people attach that meaning to imperialism. They 
think it means fighting and aggression and bullying and 
waving flags and blowing trumpets. That is their idea of 
imperialism, and a very mistaken one it is. 

Do not you think it would be a glorious thing if the British 
Empire should make up its mind to be foremost in every 
good work ? That would be a new and glorious imperial¬ 
ism, would it not ? You see, by the time you boys reach 
middle age, if not sooner, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Union of South Africa, and 
the Dominion of New Zealand will probably have grown 
as great and powerful as the United States of to-day. 
If. by wise statesmanship, by the spirit of friendship and 
conciliation, by remembering that the bonds that never 
break are the bonds of freedom, these lusty young nations 
are still kept within the fold of the British Empire, what a 
magnificent, what a powerful empire it will be. 

But what shall be the ideals, the mottoes of this splendid 


empire ? 44 Conquest ** ? 44 War and bloodshed ** ? 

“ What’s thine's mine, and what’s mine’s my own ** ? 
God forbid 1 The true imperialist hopes and prays that 
the British Empire of the future shall stand for peace and 
justice; for all that makes life bright and cheerful; for 
religion, for science, for art, for letters, for beauty, for all 
those things which make men great and splendid. 

When you 44 think imperially/* I want you to think like 
that. That is the atmosphere of prosperity. A certain 
professor used to put a mouse under the receiver of an air- 
pump and then reduce the supply of air to such a degree 
that the poor little mouse began to gasp and show signs of 
dying. Then he would let in the air again and the little chap 
would run about as merrily as ever. That illustrates the 
differences between peace and war. War exhausts a country, 
robs it of its vitality; whereas, on the other hand, peace sup¬ 
plies abundantly all the conditions of progress and plenty. 

All the world is either looking on or is actually engaged 
in the greatest war that was ever waged, perhaps, in the 
history of the world, as I write these words. That war is 
an object lesson to the world, to all who have eyes to see 
and hearts to understand, on the points I have been trying 
to urge. The whole question is : 44 Which is the stronger 
unifying force—a ring of steel or a cord of love ? What 
will best make and keep an empire loyal and united—a 
4 mailed fist' or a kindly hand-grasp ? ** 

You will all have seen a book on the stalls and in the shops 
which has been much read and quoted lately, entitled : 
44 Germany and the Next War," by General von Bernhardi. 
Here is an extract from it: 44 The efforts directed against 
the abolition of war must not only be termed foolish, but 
absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatised as unworthy 
of the human race. . . . Might is at once the supreme 

right, and the dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of war.” 

It seems almost incredible in this age and in a Christian land 
that such ideals of national greatness should find any support; 
but, alas, the world is far from that happy time spoken of 
by sage and prophet when 44 men shall learn war no more/' 
and when 44 men shall brothers be the wide world o’er.” 

But note. Here is something I want you to put into a 
safe place in your mind so that you may never lose it, 
never forget it. Fifty years ago England, apparently 
against her own interests, championed the cause of Italian 
freedom and unity. Italy has never forgotten it and never 
will. She has refused to fight against the nation which 
helped her in her time of sorest need. 




A Tale of the Great African Forest. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “The Fire Goda,” “The Race Round the World,’* “The Loat 
Column,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXL 


STARVATION ISLAND. 


Round and round danced the witch-doctor, gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer to the stake. His red eyes were 
fixed upon the captive. He was now in a frenzy of excite¬ 
ment ; he was actually foaming at the mouth. 

As he came nearer, his song grew louder and more fast, 
he waved his baton more frantically. He might have been 
demented. 

Suddenly, with a great spring, he drew himself up to his 
full height and stood stock-still, immediately in front of 
the boy. Then, raising his baton on high, he burst into a 
loud and diabolical laugh. 

Guy Kingston felt like a sparrow before the eyes of a 
snake. His life w r as in the hands of this dancing maniac 
with the cruel red eyes and the streaked and coloured 
face. On a sudden, the witch-doctor fell prostrate upon 
the ground, and, thrusting his baton through the brush¬ 
wood, touched Kingston on the foot. It was the signal that 
the prisoner was innocent, and could be set at liberty. 

What the motives were that swayed the man, Kingston 
could not guess, nor indeed did he ever know, until an 
explanation was given by one who was always a master 
of resource—to wit, Captain Crouch. 

At any rate, no sooner had he given the signal, than there 
took place a kind of stampede towards the stake. The 
brushwood was cast aside. Kingston was seized in the 
arms of the warriors ; the raw hide bonds that bound him 
to the stake were cut ; and a moment later, he was free. 

The savages proclaimed their delight by uttering war- 
cries and leaping high into the air, brandishing their 
weapons. Whichever way the verdict had gone, they 
would have been equally enthusiastic. All, save Matama 
himself, gave expression to feelings of satisfaction. As for 
the chief, he stood w r ith folded arms, a frown upon his face. 
He could not dispute the authority of the w r itch-doctor ; 
neither could he conceal the fact that he regarded Kingston 
as his enemy. 

Most savages are like dogs. They are capable of taking 
a strong and sudden dislike to a person, for no apparent or 
accountable reason. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
are equally affectionate and loyal. Matama w'ould sooner 
have buried his assegai in his own heart than have raised 
his hand against Captain Crouch. For Guy Kingston, 
whom he called the “ bird-man,” he had evinced a strong 
aversion from the first, w'hich nothing, not even the verdict 
of the witch-doctor, could serve in the slightest degree to 
lessen. 

No sooner did Kingston find himself at liberty, than he 


K INGSTON was led to the palaver ground out¬ 
side the palisade. There all the inhabitants 
of the kraal were assembled in a wide circle. 
Inside the circumference of this circle, Matama 
was seated upon a small three-legged stool. Immediately 
facing him was the witch-doctor, w r ith his paint and his 
feathers and his cruel, cunning eyes. 

In the centre of the arena a stake had been driven into 
the ground ; and around this a heap of faggots had been 
piled. To this stake the prisoner was bound. He noticed 
with horror that the faggots had been steeped in oil, or 
liquid fat. He realised at once the terrible ordeal to which 
he would have to submit. He was a victim of ” fetish.’* 
His life was in the hands of the witch-doctor. If he was 
found guilty, he was to be burnt alive. 

Matama rose to his feet, and thus addressed the witch¬ 
doctor. 

" If the evil spirit is there,” said he, *' smell it out, that 
the prisoner may die.” 

At that the witch-doctor began a fiendish dance that 
was horrible to see. Round and round the circle he went, 
singing in a mumbling voice, making the most hideous 
grimaces, sometimes jumping high into the air. 

In his hand he waved a baton, grotesquely painted and 
adorned. He danced himself into a kind of fever. The 
ring of warriors watched his strange antics with wonder 
and admiration. 

Matama’s voice rang out again. 

" If you smell the evil spirit,” he cried, ” touch the 
prisoner on the head. If no evil spirit is there, touch him 
on the feet.” 
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sitting position, with his back against the trunk of the 
plantain-tree, he found Captain Crouch, apparently lifeless. 

He was coatless ; his shirt sleeves were rolled to the elbow, 
and his fore-arms were thin as rails. He was so emaciated 
and haggard-looking that his cheek-bones stood out like 
pegs, and his closed eyes were sunk deep into his head. 

His arms hung listlessly at his sides. Upon his lap was 
his case of glass eyes and his revolver, fully loaded. 

Kingston knelt down, and felt his pulse. It was very 
weak, but still beating slowly and quite faintly. 


At that, Kingston hastened to the ” Swallow,*' and 
procured a flask of brandy. 

After he had moistened Crouch's lips, and poured a few 
drops of brandy and water down his throat, the little sea- 
captain opened his eyes, and stared the good Samaritan 
full in the face. 

Then, he looked about him, and finally pointed to his 
coat which was spread out upon the ground. 

“ You might give me my pipe,” said he. ” You’ll find 
it in the left-hand pocket, and the pouch is in the other." 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STRENGTH OF A TITAN. 


EFORE you smoke,’* said 
Kingston, " you must eat 
something. I ha^ve brought 
a supply of food. But first, 
tell me what has happened 
to the others ? Where are 
they ? ” 

Crouch shook his head. 

” I know no more than 
you,” said he. ** They left 
here three days ago. We had 
then practically run out of 
supplies. Taking advantage 
of a dark night, thqy escaped by way of the rocks.” 

Crouch was so exhausted that he found it difficult to 
speak. For all that, he would have gone on with his story 
had not Kingston interrupted him, by telling him that he 
must eat. 

The man was ravenous ; he devoured the food like a 
wolf. He had had nothing to eat for thirty-six hours. 
When he had eaten, he drank deep draughts of water ; 
after which he fell asleep in the very act of lighting his pipe. 

He did not wake till past midnight, when he sat up and 
stretched his limbs. Kingston was seated before the fire, 
upon which a kettle of soup was simmering. 

Crouch drew near to the fire. ’ ** I’ll have some of that,” 
said he, pointing to the kettle. M It smells uncommon 
good.” 

When he had eaten the pannikin full of soup, he lit his 
pipe and told his story, sitting cross-legged like a Turk. 

It appears that those upon the island had long since 
given up all hope of ever seeing Kingston again. Crouch 
had always been doubtful that the boy would succeed 
in reaching Matama's. A week after Kingston had left 
the island, the pygmies had drawn off for the second 
time. As far as Crouch had been able to make out, no 
sentries had been left behind. The pygmies regarded 
the siege as a monotonous undertaking at the best. The 
hearts of these little wild people were set upon the more 
active pursuits of hunting in the forest and the setting of 
traps for antelope and birds. 

Not without difficulty had Crouch persuaded Lord Lyn- 
dale and the two Bongos to make good their escape. It 
went against Lyndale’s natural and chivalrous inclinations 
to leave the little captain to his fate. Jupiter crossed 
first, and guarded the bank, whilst Neptune, the more 
active of the two, made the journey as many as six times, 
carrying over all that remained of their store of ammunition, 
with the exception of the cartridges in the chambers of 
Crouch’s revolver. The little food they had was left with 
Crouch upon the island. This amounted to no more than 
a handful of rice, one sardine, a broken packet of tea, and 
a few ounces of sugar. 

Lyndale parted from Crouch with tears in his eyes. 
During the days they had passed together in the wilderness 
the nobleman had come to regard the little wizened sea- 
captain as a brother. 

Crouch—though he was peculiar in many ways—was 
a man who walked right into the hearts of such men as 
Lord Lyndale and Edward Harden—men who had lived 


their lives in the open air, in whose blood was the love of 
adventure. Not only was Crouch possessed of the courage 
of a lion, he was a master of resource, and a rifle-shot whose 
aim was both true and steady in moments of emergency. 
Though he was excitable by nature, he never lost his head 
in the presence of danger ; he had no idea of the meaning 
of fear, despondency, or defeat. 

When the others had departed, disappearing into the 
darkness of the forest, Crouch regarded himself as a doomed 
man. For him escape was impossible. By reason of his 
cork foot, he could not endeavour to cross by way of the 
rocks. To have attempted to do so would have amounted 
to deliberate suicide. 

Where Lyndale and the two natives were, he was quite 
unable to say. They had landed on the southern bank 
of the river. Thence, he presumed, they had struck out 
due east through the forest, taking the shortest route to 
Matama’s. When they left, there was no sign of the pygmies 
in the neighbourhood. If by now they had not been dis¬ 
covered and overwhelmed, they should be drawing near to 
the Mountains of the Setting Sun, somewhere to the north 
of the volcano. 

When Crouch had told his story,Kingston, at the Captain’s 
request, related his own experiences in as few words as 
possible. When Crouch heard of the white ghostly Spirit 
of the Mountain, he shook his head, and confessed that 
he was quite unable to offer any sort of explanation. But 
when he was told that Edward Harden was still alive, 
and when Kingston described the lost explorer as he had 
seen him with his great beard and clothed in his leopard- 
skin, the little man could not contain his delight. He got to 
his feet, and stumped up and down, as though he paced the 
bridge of a ship. 

” The Leopard God ! ” he cried ; and throwing back 
his head, he roared with laughter. ” I remember now, 
I’ve heard the superstition, though I never thought of it 
till this minute. The Witch’s Head is regarded by the 
pygmies as a kind of ‘ happy hunting ground,’ where 
the spirits of the departed are gathered together after 
death. Even some of the cannibal races one meets with 
in the neighbourhood of the Panga Falls talk of a man 
who is dead as having 1 crossed the Black Ravine.’ If I 
ever clap eyes on Ned Harden again, he'll not hear the 
last of this.” 

” There’s no reason why you should not see him in a 
few hours,” said Kingston. ” As soon as it’s light enough, 
we can start upon our way.” 

Crouch looked at the aeroplane which lay upon the 
shores of the island, like a monster dragon-fly with out¬ 
stretched wings. 

" All my life,” said he, ” I’ve been mixed up with Africa. 
I suppose, we’re all put into the world for a purpose. My 
mission appears to have been to explore, to wander into 
the Unknown. I’m never really happy unless I’m breaking 
my way through the forest. And here are you with this 
machine of yours, able to fly over the tree-tops like a 
bird, to cover in a few hours a distance which would take 
weeks on foot. We’ll start at sunrise. Go on with your 
story. What happened when you left Ned Harden ? ” 

„ Kingston explained how he and Pluto had journeyed 
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to the east, and how they had fallen into the hands of the 
painted men. He described the fight at the volcano 
and the death of Pluto, and how he had escaped from the 
cannibal village by taking advantage of the volcanic 
eruption. Then, coming to the end of his story, he said 
how, on his arrival at Matama’s, he had been made a 
prisoner, and how the witch-doctor had been commanded 
“ to smell him out.” 

At that. Crouch flew into a rage, stamping with his cork 
foot upon the ground. 

" I’ll have this out with old Matama! ” he roared. " I’ll 
teach him to keep his witch-doctors to himself ! ” 

"In a way,” said Kingston, ” I am to blame. I fell 
foul of him the first time 1 saw him.” 

“ That was due to your inexperience,” Crouch ran on ; 
” you want to know a native, same as a rifle. But it’s 
no excuse for Matama, who knew well enough you were 
my friend.” 

” He accused me of having killed you,” said Kingston. 

” A trumped-up accusation ! ” cried the other. “ He 
never believed it; you may lay your last cartridge to 
a baby’s bottle on that. Only one thing puzzles me : 
why did the witch-doctor let you off ? If ever I see Matama’s 
kraal again, I’ll make it my business to find out the truth.” 

At daybreak, they prepared to start upon their journey 
to the Witch's Head. Nothing remained to keep them 
upon Starvation 
Island. Crouch, 
who had recover¬ 
ed much of his 
normal strength 
and good spirits 
in a remarkably 
short time, took 
his place beside 
the pilot. 

“ Let her go 1 ” 
he cried. “Full 
steam ahead 1 ” 

It was no such 
easy matter to 
start. There was 
barely room be¬ 
tween the trees 
upon the island 
for the aeroplane 
to pass. Kingston 
was a pilot second 
to none ; but, in 
spite of his care 
and watchfulness, 
the wings of the 
machine brushed 
the branches of 
the plantain-tree, 
and, for a mo¬ 
ment, it was a 
question which 
would give way. 

Fortunately, 
the “ Swallow ” 
had been well and 
strongly built. 

When not twenty 
feet from the 
ground, the mono¬ 
plane banked so 
steeply that it 
seemed in danger 
of turning over. 

Kingston raised 
the elevating- 
planes in the 
nick of time, 
the ” Swallow ” 
broke through the 


upper branches of the tree and, a second later, was soaring 
skyward immediately above the waterfall. 

They flew some little distance down the river before they 
changed their course to the east. There was no difficulty 
about finding their way ; for, as soon as the sun rose, they 
caught sight of the Witch’s Head, rising towards the 
clouds. 

Once again, they were on that side of the mountain 
which so much resembled a human face. The summit itself 
formed a low and very receding forehead. At the base of 
this was an enormous cave, visible even at that distance, 
which bore a striking resemblance to the human eye. An 
extremely life-like nose was formed by an undulating slope 
that terminated in an overhanging cliff. The sinister 
appearance of the face was intensified by the great pro¬ 
truding chin, formed by the lower slopes of the mountain 
which ended abruptly on the edge of the Black Ravine. 

As they drew nearer, the mountain became more clear and 
the resemblance even stronger. Scat¬ 
tered here and there upon the face of 
the mountain were caves and chhs and 
patches of scrub which represented the 
ears, the nostrils, and the mouth of this 
gigantic image. Small wonder the place 
had been worshipped for ages by the 
uncultured denizens of the forest 1 It was 
another and more gigantic Sphinx, a riddle 
that had remained unsolved since the very 
dawn of the world, 
the ever-watchful 
guardian of this 
inhospitable, 
savage region. 

The aeroplane 
was flying almost 
due south - east, 
making straight 
for the mountain. 
Kingston was 
fully occupied 
with managing the 
wing-warping ap¬ 
paratus ; for, at 
that great alti¬ 
tude, the wind 
was strong and 
gusty, and the 
monoplane bank¬ 
ed badly, rocking 
from side to side. 
As for Crouch, he 
passed his time 
looking down up¬ 
on the forest 
through the obser- 
vation holes. 
Presently, he 
let out a shout. 

For some time, 
they had been fly¬ 
ing over the trees 
of the forest, so 
close packed to¬ 
gether that they 
resembled from 
that height an 
enormous green 
carpet. But now, 
immediately be- 
neath the 
“Swallow” there 
appeared the open 
plateau, scattered 
with boulders, 
that surrounded 
the Black Ravine. 
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Upon this were distinguishable hundreds of little forms, 
rushing hither and thither, as if in the greatest excitement. 

“ Let her down ! ” cried Crouch. “ There’s mischief 
here.” 

On the instant, Kingston raised the elevating-planes 
attached to the tail-piece of the “ Swallow,” and the 
machine began to plane down to the ground. During those 
brief seconds, when they rushed at headlong velocity 
through the air, and after they had come to ground upon 
the slopes of the mountain across the Black Ravine, they 
witnessed a spectacle such as they are likely to remember 
until the end of their lives. 

Across the ravine lay the trunk of a great tree ; and 
over this scores of pygmies were swarming, armed with 
bows and arrows and spears. 

At the extremity of the log stood Edward Harden, 
clothed in his leopard-skin, another Horatius, who, single- 
handed, was holding his own against hundreds of assailants. 
Before they could hasten to his rescue, he had saved himself 
by his own colossal strength. Having run out of ammuni¬ 
tion, he was using his rifle as a club ; and with this he sent 
one dwarf after another into the blackness of the depths 
below. Scores of arrows flew past his head ; but he heeded 
them not. Sometimes, when the log was clear of the enemy, 
brandish.ng his rifle on high, he defied them to come on. 

It was a combat of a Titan against tremendous odds. 
On the approach of the aeroplane, many of the pygmies took 


to their heels, and fled howling into the forest. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the log, the combat was so 
fierce, and the war-cries of the pygmies so loud and so 
continuous, that they failed to observe the unlooked-for 
arrival of this strange monster of the sky. 

Gathering together for a charge, a supreme and final 
effort, a score of pygmies set foot upon the log and dashed 
forward upon their gigantic foe. 

There is little question that Harden would have held his 
own, had not some of the pygmies upon the north side of 
the ravine been armed with slings, by means of which they 
hurled stones across the chasm. One of these struck the 
explorer upon the forehead, and he staggered backward. 
He recovered himself upon the instant ; but his diminu¬ 
tive adversaries were not slow to profit by the opportunity. 

With the agility of cats, half a dozen sprang across to 
the mountain-side, and these endeavoured to surround the 
Englishman. 

By then, both Kingston and Crouch were hastening to 
their friend’s aid. Harden was obliged to retreat from 
the log. He could no longer oppose the advance of the 
enemy, when several of their number were at his back. 

He, too, had not seen the descent of the aeroplane ; and 
when he turned to retreat, and beheld Crouch running 
towards him, an exclamation of surprise escaped his lips. 

Crouch 1 ” he cried. ” I knew all along you would 
never give me up 1 ” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A FORMAL INTRODUCTION. 


was a moment of exultation, 
of achievement; but there 
was no time just then for 
further intercourse. The 
pygmies, close upon each 
otiier’s heels, were streaming 
across the log. Moreover, 
those who had taken fright 
at the aeroplane were return¬ 
ing in all haste from the 
forest. In a few minutes the 
whole tribe would be on the 
southern side of the ravine. 

Harden shouted for ammunition, saying that had he not 
run out of cartridges, the pygmies would never have been 
able to throw the log across the ravine. 

Crouch turned to Kingston. 

“ Go back for ammunition,” cried he, " whilst we keep 
them at bay.” 

Whereupon he thrust a dozen cartridges into Harden’s 
outstretched hand. 

What followed next was the work of seconds, though it 
cannot be described in a single sentence. Crouch and 
Harden stood back to back, endeavouring to keep the 
pygmies at a distance. They were two of the finest shots in 
Africa ; but they were surrounded on all sides, and the 
pygmies had had the sense to open out. 

Though the little people had at first been terrified out 
of their lives by the very sight of the aeroplane, now that 
the machine was motionless their courage returned, 
and they looked upon the ” Swallow ” as the most for¬ 
midable of their foes, a fit object upon which to vent 
their spleen. Whilst Kingston was turning out the stores, 
in a frantic endeavour to get at the boxes which contained 
the rifle ammunition, a large party of pygmies, creeping 
from boulder to boulder, succeeded in gaining the cover 
of a belt of scrub, not twenty yards from the position where 
the ” Swallow ” lay at rest. Thence, with a savage yell, 
they charged. 

Kingston was determined to defend the monoplane to 
the last. Standing at his full height, he beat about him 
with his rifle, attempting to keep the pygmies at a distance. 


He had had no time to reload. He was out-numbered 
by at least twenty to one. 

Before Harden and Crouch could hasten to his aid, 
the ” Swallow ”—the most celebrated aeroplane in the 
world—had been reduced to so much fire-wood. The 
pygmies had tried to reach the fuselage, or the body of 
the machine, by way of the wings. Light though the 
little people were, the lifting surfaces had not been strong 
enough to bear their weight, and suddenly broke off at the 
shoulder. Perhaps the dwarfs regarded the aeroplane as 
a living thing which they had every intention of putting to 
death. At any rate, they hacked it to pieces with their 
clubs and spears, breaking to splinters the wings, the tail¬ 
piece, and the body. 

Kingston, in the heat of the moment, regardless of his 
own safety, rushed into the midst of them, telling such as 
came in his way with the butt-end of his rifle. He must 
have fallen, had he not been rescued by Edward Harden 
and Crouch. These two, firing right and left as they 
advanced, charged headlong into the pygmies. 

The conflict that ensued was fierce as it was brief. 
Within thirty seconds, the dwarfs had been driven off, and 
were retreating in a body to the log across the ravine. 

There they were met by those who had returned from 
the forest, so that the two parties met upon the bridge. 
At first, there was some doubt as to which way they 
were to go. In the end, they decided to return to the 
mountain. 

” Drive them off ! ” cried Crouch, shouting like a maniac. 

Kingston, who had gone back to the wreck of the 
monoplane, now returned with cartridges. The three 
Englishmen, advancing side by side, opened a brisk fusillade 
upon the bridge. 

At the end of the log, on the mountain side of the ravine. 
Harden stationed himself, with Crouch and Kingston on 
either side. The work that followed was little short of 
massacre. As soon as ever the pygmies set foot upon the 
bridge, they were shot down by the expert marksmen on 
the southern bank, and their bodies descended into the 
ravine. 

Their courage was beyond dispute. No sooner had one 
delivered up his life, than another stepped forward to take 
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his place. In the end, they came forward with such 
rapidity that it was almost impossible to shoot fast enough 
to keep them back. 

It was then that Edward Harden put forth the whole 
of his strength. Casting his rifle aside, he bent down 
and laid hold of the end of the log with both hands. Then 
he looked up at Crouch. 

44 Shall I do it ? ” he asked. 

44 You must, man 1 ” cried the other. “If we leave a 
bridge for them to cross, not one of us will ever live to see 
another sunrise.” 

It was the top end of the tree that rested on the southern 
side of the ravine. The pygmies, who had pushed it 
over from the plateau, had naturally selected the lighter 
end for their purpose. Had the three Europeans been 
possessed of the strength of Hercules, they could not have 
dragged the log across the ravine. There was only one 
means of salvation, and that was the course that was taken 
by Edward Harden. 

Straining himself to the utmost, so that his great muscles 
stood out upon his legs and arms and shoulders, he lifted 
the end of the tree about two feet from the ground. Then, 
with a final effort, he carried it to the edge of the ravine 
and let it drop. There was about a third of the length 
of the tree on the other side, and for a moment the thing 
see-sawed upon the edge. Then, with a plunge, the whole 
tree went down into the ravine. 

A savage shout of mingled anger and derision came from 
the other side, a shout that was followed by a shower of 
Stones and arrows. 

Led by Harden, the Englishmen retreated, hastening 
up the slope toward the crest of the mountain. At last. 
Crouch paused, and wiped the sleeve of his tattered coat 
across his brow. 

44 We're safe, at last,” said he. 

44 Why did they attack ? ” asked Kingston, turning to 
Harden. 44 You told me they regarded you as a god.” 

44 So they did,” said the other; “but they must have 
heard of your escape from the island. Whilst you were 
talking to me, you were under the observation of spies 
from tiie cannibal village to the east. Two or three showed 
up on the margin of the forest directly you had gone. 
The cannibals evidently told the pygmies that you and I 
were friends ; hence their sudden attack at dawn this 
morning. That’s only a guess on my part,” he added; 
” but it’s not likely to be wrong.” 

“ Ned,” said Crouch, eyeing the leopard-skin, 44 who's 
your tailor ? ” 


Harden smiled. 

“ At any rate,” said he, looking at Crouch's tattered 
garments, 44 his material is more lasting than yours.” 

44 One to you,” said Crouch. 44 By Christopher 1 I 
haven’t seen you since you came to my rooms in Pimlico, 
to bid me good-bye before you started on your expedition. 
Do you remember you sat on the table and broke all four 
castors ? ” 

44 Have you got your spare glass eyes ? " asked Harden. 

Crouch jerked a thumb towards the debris that was once 
a monoplane. 

44 They’re in the midst of that,” said he. 44 They've come 
in handy already. It’s the red'un that does the trick.” 

It looked as if the two old friends meant to continue an 
exchange of reminiscences until' the crack of doom. Guy 
Kingston, however, thought fit to break in upon their talk. 

44 I suppose you don’t realise,” said he, 44 that we’re 
prisoners on this mountain ? ” 

44 How do you mean ? ” said Crouch. 

44 Mr. Harden has already told me,” Kingston went 
on, 44 that there is no tree on this side of the ravine tall 
enough to reach across. And my aeroplane is destroyed.” 

44 And you can’t mend it ? ” 

44 Mend it 1 ” cried Kingston in disdain. 44 Just look 
at it! ” 

44 It certainly looks like a rubbish heap,” said Harden. 

44 And even if I could repair it,” Kingston continued, 
44 they’ve burst open the methylite tank. There’s not a 
drop of spirit left.” 

44 It’s a serious matter,” said Crouch, who just then, 
for the third time, was seized with a violent desire to shake 
Edward Harden by the hand. 44 Ned, old man,” he cried, 
44 you’re looking well, my boy ; never saw you better.” 

44 I'm sorry,” said Harden, 44 1 can’t say the same for 
you. You're terribly thin.” 

44 Do you, or do you not, realise,” cried Kingston, in 
exasperation, 44 that we three are imprisoned on this 
mountain ? Mr. Harden has already been bottled up 
in this place for three years ; and, as far as I can see, he, 
and we also, are destined to remain here for the rest of our 
lives.” 

Crouch looked at Harden, and then, lifting his helmet, first 
scratched his head, and next jerked his thumb at Kingston. 

44 Mister Guy Kingston,” said he, 44 Mister Edward 
Harden. Mister Harden, Mister Kingston. Consider your¬ 
selves introduced.” 

Guy Kingston turned away, at once amused and in 
despair. Crouch's case was hopeless. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN CROUCH. 


I N spite of the serious nature of the position in which 
they found themselves, it was difficult not to laugh. 
Crouch was so genuinely pleased to see his old 
friend that the fact that they were buried alive in 
the heart of Africa, surrounded upon all sides by an in¬ 
accessible ravine, troubled him not in the least. 

They set to work amid the wreckage of the aeroplane, 
rescuing their provisions, spare rifles, and supplies of 
ammunition. These they carried up the northern slope 
of the mountain, to the cave where Edward Harden had 
established his headquarters. 

For three years, this man had been living the life of 
another Robinson Crusoe. He had made himself as 
comfortable as was possible in the circumstances. A 
truckle-bed had been fashioned out of the branches of 
the small trees and bushes which grew upon the mountain¬ 
side. The mattress was made of a network of raw hide 
reims, or thongs of antelope skin. On his arrival at the 
mountain. Harden had found a small colony of forest 
antelope. He himself held the opinion that these animals 
could jump the ravine. Indeed, no other explanation 
of their presence on the mountain was feasible. On the 


barren slopes there was not sufficient vegetation to sustain 
so many of the species throughout the year. 

The bed itself consisted of skins of rock-rabbits, sewn 
together with a bone needle and thread of wood fibre, 
similar to that which is found on the outside of a coco-nut. 

The cave was furnished with a small table and a few 
three-legged stools. Harden had kept his rifle oiled with the 
melted fat of the animals he killed. He bad been obliged 
to keep a fire burning from one year's end to the other, 
since he had long since run out of matches. 

That evening, when the three were seated around the 
camp-fire in the cave, Edward Harden related his ex¬ 
periences. Since four years ago, when he left civi isation 
behind him, he had led the most extraordinary life. Not 
until a few days since, when Guy Kingston had suddenly 
presented himself on the northern side of the ravine, had 
he set eyes upon a white man. It must be understood that 
they were in Equatorial Africa, not more than a hundred 
miles from the Equator. In these latitudes there is little 
variation in the temperature throughout the year, with 
the exception of occasional cold rains, and frequent thunder¬ 
storms of great magnetic violence. Harden had lost all 
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sense of time ; he had no idea even what year tt was, 
much less what month. 

Though their position was by no means enviable, there 
was no need to be anxious. Harden had run out of ammu¬ 
nition that very morning ; but they had now a good supply 
of cartridges, not only for their rifles and revolvers, but 
also for a 12-bore shot-gun which had been carried in 
the “ Swallow.” They had a well-equipped medicine- 
chest ; Crouch had plenty of tobacco and his case of glass 
eyes. There was a good supply of food, of dried meat 
and fish, which Kingston had brought from Matama's ; 
and though they had neither tea, coffee, nor sugar, mineral 
salt was to be found upon the mountain. 

The area enclosed by the Black Ravine was about 
fifteen miles in length and eight across—that is to say, 
they were confined to a tract of country about the size 
of the Island of Malta. Harden, during his long imprison¬ 
ment, had explored every inch of the area enclosed by 
the Black Ravine. He was positive in his assertion that 
escape was quite impossible. The ravine was hundreds 
of feet in depth ; its walls were precipitous, and in few 
places was it narrower than thirty feet. 

To those who had spent weeks in the forest, the mountain 
was indeed a paradise. The air was fresh and cool, though 
at midday the heat of the sun was intense. The atmosphere 
was comparatively dry ; they were no longer oppressed 
by the eternal smell of decaying vegetation and of the 
rich forest flowers that grew in profusion under the trees. 
Also—a greater blessing than all—they were quit of 
insects, the scourge of those who travel in the African 
forest. 

To describe the insects of the Great Forest of the Congo 
would require a volume in itself. In the whole of that 

colossal wilderness, there is hardly a dead tree, a strip 
of bark, or a square foot of ground, that is not swarming 
with minute insect life. As the forest is over three hundred 
thousand square miles in area, the numbers of insects 
that it contains may be safely left to the imagination. 

During their journey in the wilderness, they had suffered 
by day from plagues of gnats, bees, wasps, and various 


“At the extremity of the log stood Edward Harden. 
. . . Having run out of ammunition, he was using his 
rifle as a club; and with this he sent one dwarf after 
another into the blackness of the depths below.'* 

(See page 270.) 
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species of flies ; by night, from mosquitoes, gnats, gigantic 
beetles and moths, attracted by the light of the camp-fires. 

These insects vary in size from several inches in length 
to such minute proportions that they are invisible without 
the aid of a magnifying-glass. The bites and stings of 
the majority are more or less poisonous ; and, no doubt, 
it is they who are largely responsible for the ill-health and 
general debility which is invariably experienced by travellers 
in the equatorial forest. On the mountain, Harden and 
his companions were more or less quit of these pests—a 
fact that may possibly be accounted for by the thousands 
of lizards that darted hither and thither among the rocks. 

According to Harden, there were two large banana 
plantations under the shelter of the mountain, in places 
well watered by streams that descended in miniature 
cataracts into the ravine. Besides these, there were 
melons, ground-nuts, manioc, and a few mushrooms. To 
shoot, there were innumerable rock-rabbits, as well as 
various kinds of birds. 

As soon as he had satisfied himself that escape was out 
of the question, Crouch set about to make himself at home. 
He suddenly came to the conclusion that his clothes were 
not respectable, and passed a great deal of time shooting 
rock-rabbits ; and having cured their skins with arsenic 
from the medicine-chest, he undertook the task of making 
himself a suit of clothes. 

When the work was finished, the little captain was even 
more singular in personal appearance than usual. He had 
made himself a coat, which fitted exceptionally badly, 
under which he wore a vest. Around his waist was a 
species of kilt. He preferred to go bare of foot, in spite 
of the fact that the slopes of the mountain were much 
infested by snakes. 

It soon became evident that he had sewn the rabbit- 


as Kingston had been: that they would be able to 
pass through a great tract of forest, swarming with 
invisible, savage foes, and reach the mountains in safety. 

Crouch and Harden often ascended to the summit of the 
Witch’s Head and looked down upon the forest. From 
that great height, when the mist was not too thick, it seemed 
as if the Mountains of the Setting Sun were quite near at 
hand, but a few days’ journey through the woods. Distance, 
however, counts for little in the heart of the African jungle, 
where one must cut one’s way through undergrowth so 
thick that progress is necessarily slow. 

One thing was certain : wherever Lyndale was, they could 
render him no help. They themselves, though they were 
well protected, and guarded against surprise, could not 
take the offensive. Day by day, the pygmies showed up 
on the margin of the forest, beyond the stony plateau. 
But no second attempt was made to cross the ravine. 

There were days when time hung heavily upon their 
hands ; and one evening, when they were seated some 
distance from the entrance of the cave, they talked of 
England, of English lanes and meadows, and the white 
cliffs of Dover, which Edward Harden had last seen fading 
through the fog, as long as four years ago. 

41 1 don’t know why it is,” said Harden ; 44 but, go where 
you will in the world, you will come across Englishmen, 
or Scotsmen, and you will see the English flag. We all 
profess to love our country. Yet the main idea of a 
great many of us seems to be to get as far away from it 
as possible.” 

44 I’ll tell you a tale,” said Crouch—whereat he paused 
to light his pipe. 44 I was bom,” he continued, 44 in a 
picturesque village of the name of Bermondsey, in the 



skins together before they were properly cured ; for the 
seams burst, and he was more disreputable than before. 
However, he was vastly proud of his tailoring, and refused 
to return to his old, tattered European clothes, with the 
exception of his pith helmet,which by now was so battered 
and out of shape that it bore no sort of resemblance to 
its original self. 

All this time the fate of Lord Lyndale and the two Bongos 
was unknown to them. They could not but believe that 
the others had failed to reach Matama’s. 

It was extremely unlikely that Lyndale 
and his companions would be as fortunate 


44 Kingston was determined to defend the monoplane to the last. Standing at his full height, he beat about him with 


least twenty to one. 





IN THE POWER 

south of London. I was left an orphan at an early age, 
ix ad was brought up by an uncle who was a ship’s chandler 
in Deptford. I never had any education ; I never had 
any pocket-money. Between the ages of seven and eleven, 
I think, I was thrashed every day of my life. Eventually, 
I ran away. I became a newspaper boy, and though I 
went bare-footed, winter and summer, I somehow managed 
to live. I taught myself to read and write, though I was 
never much of a hand at either. I prefer a rifle to a pen, 
and would rather lead an adventurous life than be the 
greatest scholar in Europe. Well, one day, I decided to 
go to sea ; I signed on as one of the crew of an Australia- 
bound clipper. Machinery we carried out, and it was 
bales of wool that we brought back in record time. After 
that, I made many voyages : to the Cape, to the China 
coast, and the 
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to England, and had spent my pay, I was on my beam 
ends, as the saying goes. You must understand I was 
still a boy. I was swindled by Wapping landladies ; and 
twice I was knocked on the head in the slums, and picked 
up by policemen with my pockets emptied and even my 
boots stolen from my feet. I tell you these things, not 
that I bear the world a grudge, because I don’t, but 
to let you see what England has done for me. 

" Eventually,” he ran on, 4 ‘ I became a boatswain, 
in a small tramp running to Alexandria and the Levant. 
All this time, I had not been idle. Besides doing my work, 
I had been educating myself; and when I was twenty-five, 
I got a mate’s certificate. My first berth as a ship’s 
officer was as third mate on a 4,000-ton cargo-ship, 
bound for Cape Coast Castle, via Madeira and St. Vincent. 


his rifle, attempting to keep the pygmies at a distance. He had had no time to reload. He was cut-numbered by at 
eelebrated aeroplane in the world—had been reduced to so much firewood.” {See page 270.) 
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“ Farther on, he came upon a greater 
mystery still. On the ground lay a 

rifle, which he recognised at once as 
that which had belonged to Harden." (See page 277.) 

I’ve forgotten her name, but I shan’t forget the voyage. 
We ran into a gale off Ushant, and lost our boats. We 
shipped so much water that a cargo of provisions went bad, 
and the smell was worse than the native bazaar in Mombasa. 
We had to jettison ten thousand tins of meat. The captain 
fell ill, and we put him ashore at Madeira. After we had 
left St. Vincent, we fell in with a magnetic storm, which 
carried us away from the track of the steamers into the 
Western Ocean. The storm had broken the shaft : there 
must have been a flaw in it. Anyhow, we had no means 
of repairing it; our engines were practically useless. 
We drifted about for three weeks, and were then picked up 
by a sailing-ship, bound from Buenos Ayres to the Coast. 
She couldn’t carry sail enough to tow us in anything less 
than a gale ; but she promised to send back help. That 
help never came ; but, in the meantime, the engineers 
had managed to patch up the shaft, so that in calmer weather 
we were able to make about two knots an hour. We fell 
in with another storm off the coast of Portuguese Guinea ; 
and before we were through with that, the old ship struck 
a derelict, and went to the bottom like lead.” 

Crouch paused, and knocked out his pipe on a stone. 
When he had filled it, and had lighted it again, he resumed 
his story, speaking more slowly than before. 

44 I don’t know whether anyone else was saved,” said he. 
44 I know what happened to me. I went down with the 
ship ; and when I came to the surface, there was a life-buoy 


floating not three yards from me. 
With the help of this, I kept 
swimming for about four hours, 
and was then picked up by a 
native fishing-craft that had been 
caught in the storm. 

44 From Bolama I went down 
the coast to Sierra Leone, where I 
got into the employ of a company 
owning a line of coasting vessels, 
working as far south as Banana 
Point. It was while I was with 
them that I first set eyes on the 
Congo. 

44 It was soon after I had be¬ 
come captain of a small passenger 
ship that hailed from Lagos, that I 
fell overboard in the Bight of 
Biafra, and lost a foot.” 

Harden looked up, and jerked 
his head in the direction of 
Kingston. 

44 Tell him how it happened/' 
said he. 

44 It was a case of first come, 
first served,” said Crouch. ** I 
came first, and the shark got 
served. It had been a useful foot 
to me. On one occasion, it kicked 
a Portuguese pilot from the bridge 
to the forrard well-deck.” 

44 You haven’t told the most 
remarkable part of the story/' 
interrupted Harden. 44 I heard 
the truth from a man who was 
there. Crouch and the shark went 
down together,” he added, ad¬ 
dressing Kingston, 44 and it was 
the shark that came up first—dead ! 
Will you believe me, when I tell 
you that Crouch knifed that shark 
when they were about ten fathoms 
beneath the surface of'the water ? ” 
Crouch seemed to regard this 
exploit as nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

“The beast got me by the foot,” 
he explained, 44 and dragged me 
under. By a stroke of luck, I had 
a jack-knife in my belt; and it comes natural to a man in 
danger to carry his hand to his knife. The shark’s body 
was alongside mine ; and before I knew what I was doing, 
I had ripped him open like a herring.” 

Kingston could not conceal the admiration he felt for 
the gallant little man. He was intensely interested in the 
story of his life. 

44 What did you do then ? ” he asked. 

44 Well,” said Crouch, 44 I went into hospital at Akassa, 
which is—or was in those days—a cemetery at the mouth 
of the Niger. When I was convalescent, a man came along 
who said he was an explorer. He said he was going up to 
Sokoto which, at that time, was a place where no white 
man had ever been. I volunteered to go with him. We 
got to Sokoto all right, for I buried him there ; and I got 
back to Calabar with a poisoned arrow in my eye. They 
took the eye out, and I lived. That was when I first 
met Harden, who had come to the Coast for the first time 
to shoot big game in the Cameroons. 

44 Harden knows the rest of my life. Off and on, I’ve 
knocked about the Coast from the Niger to Banana Point, 
for fifteen years. It’s only once in a blue moon that I 
get back to England. My early recollections of London 
are not enlivening ; and whenever I go there now, the 
fog and the rain get into my bones, and I suffer from fever 
and ague. So,” he continued, 44 I haven’t much reason 
to love England ; but I do. If you were to ask me to 
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give a reason why I should care for the country that owes 
me nothing, I couldn’t find an answer. I suppose I love 
England because I’m an Englishman, and I love London 
because I’m a Cockney. And that’s about all there is 
to be said.” 

His hearers remained silent. There were not many 
men who had either the courage or the constitution to 
pass through all the hardships that had come in the way of 
Crouch. In his story there was food for thought. The 
man’s life had been crowned by endeavour. Since the 
time when he was a ragged urchin, going bare-foot in the 
London streets, he had never been idle for a day. 

There are two standards by which one may measure 
the work that is done by a man : the one is its usefulness, 
and the other is the spirit is which it is carried out. Those 
of us who find pleasure in studying the geography of distant 
parts of the earth, little realise the perils and hardships 


that have to be undergone in order that these maps 
may be made. Of all enterprise that which leads to 
Knowledge is, perhaps, the greatest; since only upon 
Knowledge can rest the foundations of the sciences 
and the arts. 

Crouch got to his feet, entered the cave and, taking up 
three pannikins, filled them with water, and returned to 
Kingston and Edward Harden. 

” Here's to London Bridge,"said he, ” St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and the Old Kent Road.” 

He had raised his pannikin to his lips, when his features 
suddenly became fixed in a motionless stare. 

” By Christopher ! ” he cried. “ What's that ? ” 

Dropping the pannikin, so that its contents were spilled, 
he pointed towards a belt of scrub which lay half-way 
between Harden’s cave and the ravine. Through this 
something white was passing like a ghost. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MYSTERY. 


E DWARD Harden, who had his rifle ready to hand, 
raised it to his shoulder, and fired. From the 
direction of the scrub there came a noise like 
! that which is made by castanets. It might have 
been a cry of pain or a laugh. 

” What is it ? ” repeated Crouch. 

'* It is what they call the Spirit of the Mountain,” cried 
Kingston. ” I know no more than that.” 

” Come on ! ” yelled Crouch. We’Jl capture it.” With¬ 
out waiting for tie others, he went limping down the hill. 

Harden smiled, shrugging his shoulders, as if he realised 
the utter impossibility of what Crouch proposed to do. 
Time and again had he given chase to this white, fleeing 
spectre ; and never had he been within an ace of overtaking 
it, never had he been able to get close enough to discover 
what it was. For all that, now that there were three of 
them, the odds were on their side. There was just a chance 
that they might cut it off in the angle of the ravine. 

Crouch was already some distance ahead, hastening 
towards the place where the phantom had appeared. 
Harden told Kingston to make off to the right, whilst 
he himself turned to the left. 

Kingston running as fast as he could, gained the belt 
of scrub, just above the place where lay the wreckage 
of the aeroplane. Beyond this were several boulders, 
many of which were large enough to screen the body of a 
man. On the lower slopes of the mountain the atmosphere 
was clearer; it was possible to see some distance. 

Kingston, from the boulders, obtained an uninterrupted 
view of the mountain slope from the scrub to the ravine. 
If the object of their quest was still hiding in the bushes, 
it would be impossible for it to escape unseen in this 
direction. Crouch himself had entered the bushes ; where¬ 
as Harden was farther to the left. 

For some moments there was absolute silence; and 
then the sound of a shot came from the left. Edward 
Harden had sighted their quarry. 

Kingston did not know whether to hasten to Harden’s 
aid, or to remain where he was, guarding a possible line 
of retreat. He decided for the latter, until he heard his 
own name shouted in a voice that he recognised as Crouch’s. 

Running forward, on the lower side of the bushes, he 
soon came upon the little captain who had the appearance 
of being wildly excited. 

'* Did you see it ? ” he cried. 

Kingston answered that he had seen nothing. 

” It went past here like a streak of light,” said Crouch. 
” It passed from rock to rock too quickly for me to observe 
what it was. It must have run straight into Harden, for 
it was almost directly afterwards that I heard the shot.” 

” He may want our help,” said Kingston. 

" Better remain here for a while,” said Crouch. ” Ned 


Harden’s quite capable of looking after himself. If we 
leave this place, a line of retreat will be open.” 

They waited in breathless suspense for something to 
happen. It was fully a minute before there came to their 
ears a loud cry which, to their amazement, proceeded 
from far behind them, up the mountain-side. 

Crouch turned quickly on his heel, and telling Kingston 
to follow, dashed up the hill, hobbling with his cork foot 
like a pig tied by the leg. 

In the vicinity of the camp-fire and the cave they could 
find nothing. The ground was too hard and stony to 
show a trail. Harden was evidently in full pursuit of 
the mysterious Spirit of the Mountain ; but, whether 
they had passed upon the northern or the southern 
slope it was quite impossible to tell. 

For some seconds they discussed what was best to do ; 
and finally it was decided that Crouch should pass round 
the mountain to the north and Kingston to the south. 
They should then meet at the eastern extremity of the 
mountain, somewhere near the place where the two 
ravines joined. 

Kingston set forward without delay, keeping well up 
the slope, and searching diligently for signs of the fugitive. 
Presently, he came to a place where there was a narrow 
stretch of sand. Across this, sure enough, were foot-marks 
of such a size that they could only have been made by 
Harden. Though he examined the ground carefully, he 
could find traces of no one else. 

Farther on, he came upon a greater mystery still. On 
the ground lay a rifle, which he recognised at once as that 
which had belonged to Harden. The rifle had been broken 
in half at the small of the butt, just as if some one had 
picked it up and snapped it across his knee, as one breaks 
a rotten stick. 

Hurrying forward in all haste, he came upon something 
even more surprising. A small tree, growing upon the 
mountain-side, had been pulled up by the roots, as though 
it were a weed. There was no doubt that this had been 
done but a few seconds before Kingston’s arrival. The 
tom roots, moist with sap, were quivering ; several worms 
were wriggling in the hole, into which some of the earth 
that had adhered to the roots of the tree was still falling. 

And yet, upon the mountain slope, no sign of life was 
to be seen, except a grey parrot that flew overhead 
screeching as in alarm. 

At that moment a loud cry issued, as it seemed, from 
the very heart of the mountain. Kingston looked about 
him in bewilderment. And as he did so, the cry was 
repeated, louder than before. It was a sound so wholly 
unfamiliar that he could liken it to nothing that he had 
ever heard in his life. It was impossible to believe that 
it was human. It ended in a kind of moan. 


(To be continued.) 
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II.—Games with 


Sapling Hoops. 


By EDITH STOW. 


E VERY active boy knows that there are possibilities 
of sport in a wooden hoop. He has seen them skim 
over the level ground, leaping the stones as light 
as a rabbit. He has rolled them down from the 
hill-tops and watched them gather speed on the down slope. 
But, having done these things, the boy of the palefaces 
wonders what more there is to do with a wooden hoop. 
The Indian boy could answer the question, for in the village 
where he is growing up the wooden hoop is not looked on 
as a mere child’s toy : it is a piece of sporting apparatus 
worthy of the best skill of the growing boys and the proud, 
stalwart feather-bedecked young braves. Here are some 
of the hoop games an Indian boy could teach you. 

The first of these suggests the flight of a covey of birds. 
Perhaps some Indian hunter who delighted to creep through 


The hoops may be hurled in a number of ways. They 
may all be cast at the same time. One or two belated ones 
may be cast after the opponents are busied with the first 
flight of the discs on the chance of being overlooked. Again, 
they may be flung in quick succession. A player may throw 
his ring either by casting it flat through the air like a quoit, 
or by rolling it like a hoop along the ground towards the 
opposite line. In this latter case he is obliged to send it 
with sufficient force for it to go at least half-way between 
the two lines. As soon as the rings have been cast the 
contending party breaks forward from its line and tries 
to catch them all while they are still moving along the 
ground, or flying through the air, by thrusting their spears 
through the hoops. The game is won if all the hoops are 
captured. If the entire number are not speared they 




Second Stage. How the withes are bound 
round the rim of the hoop. There is no knot¬ 
ting or weaving ; the thongs cross in different 
directions and lie flat one over the other. 



Third Stack. The hoop complete. 


THE HOOP FOR “CHASING-THE-BUFFALO" GAMB. 


the brush, and shoot his arrows into a flock of birds when 
they rose with a sudden whirr of wings, first devised this 
game to play while the birds had gone south. For, just 
as rise a covey of partridges, some in a blinding rush, some 
tardy stragglers following, others running distractedly along 
the ground before they take to wing, so the little wooden 
hoops are tossed in this game of “ kinxe.” 

The players are divided into two sides, equal in number. 
These are arranged facing each other in two parallel lines 
about fifteen feet apart. Each player has a ring and a 
spear. The captain of the party that has the first throw 
cries, “ Hu ! " for the start-off, and his team cast their 
wooden rings in the direction of the adversaries. The 
object is to confuse the opposite party by the irregularity 
with which these rings are thrown, just as the hunter is 
often bewildered by the flight of many birds. 


are all returned to their owners. The game is continued, 
alternating from one side to the other, until one party 
succeeds in capturing all the rings at a single flight. 

This game offers an opportunity for good team work. 
The boys that play it well have the qualities of the superior 
athlete : steadiness of nerve to wait until exactly the right 
minute, and then the ability to move with promptness and 
decision. 

The spear used is a straight willow sapling from four 
to six feet long, according to the preference of the player. 
Into the bark the owner cuts some design of crosses or bands 
in order to identify it as his property. 

To make the game-ring, select a slender young willow- 
shoot. While it is still pliable, peel it and bend the tip 
around so as to make a ring five or six inches in diameter. 
Tie this in place with some stout cord, first notching the 
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wood to hold the thong. Continue to bend the sapling 
on itself as a watch-spring is wound, occasionally notching 
the wood and binding it in place. As the willow-shoot 
grows thicker towards the butt, it may be necessary to 
whittle away part of it. In this way make a flat disc about 
an inch and a half in width. The Indians would then wind 
around it an outer covering of thin withes of cedar or 
willow bark; but some of the raffia used in basket-making 
or a strip of cloth will answer the purpose. Tins makes a 
neat, secure game-ring, which can be skimmed through the 
air as a stone is skipped over the surface of the water. 

Unless a game is truly worth while 
it soon dies out. The fact that this 
sport of flying-discs has been played by 
generations of the Indians of British 
Columbia proves that it has the lasting 
qualities of a true sport. 

Most inland tribes selected their vil¬ 
lage sites along some river bank. This 
gave them food and water conveniently 
close at hand. But when the time of 
the spring freshets came they were often 
obliged to pack their entire belongings 
and transport them back into the coun¬ 
try out of danger's way. For the grown¬ 
ups, especially the squaws, this yearly 
shifting of the village was a wearisome 
occurrence.. But for the boys and girls 
the tumult of the whole community on 
the move, the selecting of the new camp 
site, the abundance of deer-meat brought 
in from the fresh hunting-ground made 
it a splendid exciting picnic. The Indian boys of South 
Dakota had a game of chasing-the-buffalo, which they 
at vays played during these particular days. 

The boys divided themselves into two equal parties, 
which stood in parallel lines facing each other from ten to 
fifteen feet apart. Each player had supplied himself with a 
spear. The single hoop required in the game had a network 
of thongs woven across it with an open space, called the 
" heart,” left in the centre. The player on one end of the 
line rolled the hoop diagonally across the field towards the 
opposite part. Each of the opponents, as it passed him, cast 
his spear, aiming to thrust it through the “ heart.” If none 
succeeded in doing this it Was rolled back towards the first 
group of players, giving them a chance to hurl their spears. 

Suppose, however, that when the hoop first came trundling 
down between the two lines it was successfully speared. A 
sudden change in the game and a general scampering took 
place. The group that had rolled the hoop, seeing that it 
had been struck fled in all directions, spreading their blan¬ 
kets out wide as they ran to protect themselves. The 
second party followed them. The player that had made 
the lucky strike stopped long enough to gather up the hoop. 
It was now his part in the game to throw this after his ad¬ 
versaries until he hit one of them with it. His partners aided 
him in this by herding the “ buffaloes ” for him as a shepherd- 
dog herds sheep. When one of them had been touched with 
the flying hoop, the two lines formed again and the player 
that had been struck was now the one to roll it down the line. 

The hoop was from ten to fifteen inches in diameter. It 
was made from a sapling by bending the ends over so that 
they overlapped, and then binding them in place. To 
make the net-work the Indians used a long, narrow strip of 
water-soaked raw hide. After using this to tie the sapling 
into a circle, it was wound around the hoop for the distance 
of an inch or so, then across the open space to the opposite 
rim, where it was again wound for a short distance, after 
which it was brought back to the former side. This work 
was continued until a more or less regular net-work was 
made, care being taken to so arrange the weaving that the 
open heart remained in the centre. Raw hide is not easily 
procurable; but ribbons from the grape-vine, willow-bark, 
or long narrow strips of cloth, are equally good. 

The spear, which was three feet long, was a slender stick 
forked at the small end so as to give its owner a double 
chance of striking the heart. The forks of the spear were 


sharpened, and its long rod bore ownership marks—such as 
simple carving or painted bands. 

This game is still played; and when one watches a group 
of boys at chasing-the-buffalo on the level prairies of South 
Dakota, running with blankets spread, skilfully dodging 
to escape the flying hoop, their pursuers shouting with good- 
natured triumph, one is inclined to agree with them that 
the former moving of the villages inland to escape the 
spring freshets must have been a good deal like happy, 
exciting picnics. 

But as much fun as there is in a game that takes a group 
of boys running hither and thither, there 
are times when they want some quieter 
game. Perhaps it is one of those summer 
afternoons when the scorching sun that 
beats down makes the cool shade at the 
foot of the trees inviting. It may be that 
a slow, all-day rain has driven a crowd of 
boys into the barn or shed that they 
have appropriated as their special 
gathering - place. For such times the 
Indians of British Columbia have a game 
which they play both out-of-doors in 
summer and inside their winter houses. 

Two rows of players sit facing each 
other from twelve to fifteen feet apart. 
Aside from these there are two boys 
whose business it is to roll a hoop 
from one to the other between the lines. 
The players that sit in the rows are 
each supplied with a little feathered 
dart which they aim at the hoop as it 
wheels past. The object is to strike the rim of the hoop. If 
the dart passes through the centre without touching, it 
counts nothing; but each that hits the hoop scores one 
for its side. The score is kept by two piles of little 
counting-sticks, the game being forty. The fun in this 
lies chiefly in the speed with which it is played. The 
darts are thrown and then recovered by their owners, and 
the hoop comes roiling back again down the alley with a 
swiftness that in itself alone is good fun. 

The hoop, from six to ten inches in diameter, is merely 
a section cut from a young willow-shoot, shaved off a bit at 
the two ends so that they will easily overlap, and notched 
to hold the cord that binds them into a circle. 

The darts, however, are decorated with a feather, and have 
a truly barbaric, Indian look. The boy will find that part 
of the fun of this game is in making these feathered darts 
with which to play it. From the tip of the wood at one 
end to the tip of the feather at the other they are about 
twelve inches long. A straight young sapling is chosen, 
and where the wood is about an inch in thickness an eight- 



FEATHBRBD DART FOR HOOP GAME. 

This is made by sharpening a twig to a point at each end and inserting one end 
in the quill or a feather. 


inch piece is cut from it out of which to make the dart. In 
shaping the dart, a thick piece is left in the middle at the 
place where it is grasped with the thumb and forefinger. 
From this it is whittled down in front to a sharp spearing 
point, and the other end is worked out to a long, thin needle 
of wood which will fit tightly into the quill of a chicken- 
feather. 

It is necessary, of course, to cut away the end of the 
quill in order to introduce the wood into it. The dart is 
then completed by adding some property marks like dots 
or bands of carving, or gaudy touches of bright paint on the 
shaft of the feather. 

The boy that makes himself a collection of Indian sporting 
goods will find no single piece of game material more 
attractive than these feathered darts. 



Flat ring for “ Flying Hoop and Dart" 
Game, 
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~ V.C. Heroes of the War. 

New Names Added to the Roll of Glory. 



W HEN the present war broke out, ten years had 
elapsed since the bestowal of a Victoria Cross 
“ for valour/’ The last recipient then was 
Lieutenant (now Captain) John D. Grant, of the 
SthGhurkha Rifles.whowonthe decoration at the storming of 
the stronghold Gyantse-jong in Tibet. The date of the exploit 
was July 6, 1904. 

During the last five 
months of 1914 no 
fewer than twenty- 
seven Crosses were 
awarded for 
notable acts of gal¬ 
lantry on the field. 

This total does not 
include the award 
to Lieutenant Nor¬ 
man Douglas Hol¬ 
brook, R.N., the hero 
of Submarine Bn, 
which torpedoed the 
Turkish battleship 
M Messoudiyeh,” in 
the Dardanelles. 

Among so many 
heroes it is difficult 
to make any selec¬ 
tion. In every case the deed performed is one that stirs our 
pulses and compels our highest admiration. The eafliest 
V.C.’s won in the war were gained in August. On the 23rd 
of that month Lance-Corporal Charles Alfred Jarvis, of 
the 57th Field Company, Royal Engineers, went out alone 
in a boat on the river at Jenappes and for an hour and 
a half worked away fixing and firing charges for the demoli¬ 
tion of a bridge. All the time he was in full view of the 
enemy and was exposed to a heavy fire. On the same 
date Lieutenant Maurice James Dease, of the Royal 
Fusiliers, won fame by gallantly controlling the fire of his 
machine-guns in the fierce battle at Mons, although himself 
badly wounded. One by one his men dropped round him, 
and the guns only ceased firing when at last the plucky 
lieutenant was seen to fall. Sad to relate, his injuries 
proved mortal; he only survived a few hours. 

At Nery, near Compi&gne, September 1, two men of 
“ L ” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, distinguished them¬ 
selves by exceptional bravery. For continuing to serve 
a gun until all the ammunition was expended, and after all 
the officers were killed and wounded, Battery Sergeant- 
Major George Thomas Dorrell was gazetted V.C. During 
his magnificent stand he was exposed to a concentrated 
fire from guns and machine-guns at a range of 600 yards. 
The second Cross won at that memorable fight at Nery 
belongs to Sergeant David Nelson. He was conspicuous in 
helping to bring the guns into action under heavy fire, and 
while severely wounded remained with them until all the 
ammunition was expended, although he had been ordered 
to retire to cover. Each of these heroes was also promoted 
to the rank of 2nd Lieutenant. 

The third hero of “ L ” Battery on this September day 
was the late Captain Edward Bradbury, V.C. When the 
British guns near him were out of action he served his gun so 
well against heavy odds that he held off the enemy and 
silenced their guns, thus effectively covering the retreat of 
the force. 

Another artilleryman to win the V.C. was Bombardier 
(now Sergeant) Ernest George Harlock, of the 113th Battery, 
Royal Field Artillery. The scene of his exploit was 
Vendresse, and the date September 15. The bombardier. 


as a comrade put it, had “ rotten luck.” Early in the 
action a shell burst under his gun and drove splinters into 
his right thigh. He was directed to go to hospital but. on 
leaving the dressing station, he returned to his battery. 
Five minutes later he was again hit, and he made a second, 
appearance before the doctor. This time the latter put the 
bombardier in charge of an orderly to be conducted to the 
hospital. On the way thither, however, Harlock ingeniously 
pointed out that there were plenty of men who required 
assistance more than he did, and that he could find his way 
quite well alone. The orderly agreed, and no sooner had 
he gone than the bombardier limped back to his battery to 
continue serving his gun. 

A little while later another bursting shell wounded the 
plucky fellow in the arm, but he did not dare to face the 
doctor again. For the rest of that day, until the battery 
went out of action, he stayed by his comrades. 

One of the youngest of the new V.C. heroes is Driver Jot> 
Drain, of the 37th Battery, R.F.A. With Driver Frederick 
Luke (similarly decorated) he volunteered to assist in saving 
guns under fire from hostile infantry at Le Cateau, on 
August 26. Young Drain is a Barking boy and is only 
nineteen. 

The other youthful recipient of the Cross, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is Drummer Spencer John Bent, a 
Suffolk lad. On the night of November 1-2, near Le Gheer, 
after his officer, platoon sergeant, and section commander 
had been struck down, he took command and, with great 
presence of mind and coolness, succeeded in holding the 
position. Bent—he belongs to the East Lancashire 
Regiment—had previously distinguished himself on two 
occasions by bringing up ammunition under a heavy shell 
and rifle fire, and by carrying into cover some wounded 
men who were lying in the open. A fine record this for a 

lad of twenty- 
two ! 

Mr. Stanley 
L. Wood’s 
spirited drawing 
on this month’s 
cover brings 
back to my 
mind the V.C. 
exploit of Lieu- 
tenant John 
Henry Stephen 
Dimmer, of the 
King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 
During the at¬ 
tack at Klein 
Zillebeke, on 
November 12, 
this gallant 
officer served 
his machine-gun 
after he had 
been shot five 
times — thrice 
by shrapne 1 
and twice by 
bullets. Seriously wounded though he was, Lieutenant 
Dimmer stuck to his post until at length his gun was 
destroyed. 

In next month’s number of the ” B.O.P.” I hope to 
continue this record of V.C. deeds, narrating, among ot’ er 
instances, the winning of the Cross by two Indian 
soldiers. 



DRIVBR JOB DRAIN. V.C. 
Royal Field Artillery. 



[Photo, hy Pictorial Press. 

DRUMMER S. J. BENT. V.C. 

1st Batt. East Lancashire Regt. 
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T HE three worthy young scouts, Porter, Scott, and 
Rob Willington, came marching down the road 
in very fair spirits considering what a long after¬ 
noon they had had with the Floxton town troop; 
and they were still three miles from Dykehill village, their 
home, when they had one of the narrowest escapes from 
sudden death that can be imagined. 

It was at a road corner, with woods on both sides. Whizz ! 
round the corner it came—a low, lead-coloured motor car— 
with no more noise than the trees made, until it was almost 
over them. Its speed would have shocked any decent police¬ 
man, and the way it swayed as its driver shot in between 
Scott and Rob, missing Rob only by the width of his stave, 
must have been pretty frightening to the folks inside it. 
But they made no sound, and in a twinkling or two were 
out of sight. 

“ Rob, lad,” said Porter, climbing out of the ditch he 
had jumped into, ” that nearly meant three funerals—and 
especially yours.” 

Rob picked up his stick. He was very pale, but said 
nothing for several seconds while they marched on ; didn’t 
even agree with Scott, who said some furious things about 
fellows who drove with such little consideration for the 
lives of others. 

'* I say, kid, you’re feeling it! ” then said Porter, taking 
his arm. ” Aren’t you ? Sure you didn’t get scraped 
anywhere ? ” 

” Not a little bit,” replied Rob, laughing faintly. " But 
you should have seen the faces of the two ladies in it, 
Porter. They were in a worse funk than I was. But what 
a squalling row there’d have been at home if you’d had 
to carry me back flattened out 1 ” 

" Don’t you believe it! ” said Scott. ” There are such 
a lot of you they’d spare one willingly, Willington. But 
let’s move quicker. I want my tea.” 

They briskened their pace and covered another mile, 
and the setting sun was straight in their faces when that 
Gerrans fellow, of Blackside Farm, spied them coming. 

Alf Gerrans was the unfortunate only son of foolish 
parents who spoiled him and let him idle about anyhow. 
The result was that at eighteen and a half he was rather 
a rotten specimen : fat and puffy, given to cigarettes, and 
extremely fond of gibing the three Dykehill scouts when 
he met them in uniform, and particularly if he caught them 
singly or in a pair. As Porter, the eldest of the three, 
was barely fourteen, and Willington and Scott were more 
than a year younger, it was a soft and cheap game for 
him. Hitherto, they hadn’t felt at all equal to giving him 
more in return than pained looks from their well-poised 
young heads. He was generally roughest on Rob, who, 
as Jhe youngest and most sensitive of the three, suffered 
most when he was addressed as ” The Walkin’ Mawkin ’ 
kid ! ” or ” Green Pea Stick ! ” or 11 Young Mustard 
Plaster ! ” 

They were getting along ^ell and talking about old 


General Plunkitt when Porter fancied he made out Gerrans 
on the gate by the roadside some three hundred yards 
farther. He did not say anything at first, being very full 
of the famous General, who had recently come to Dykesidc 
Hall on a visit. 

” I’d give something to see that old warrior 1 ” said 
Scott. ” If there’s one thing I like more than another 
it’s a real live hero.” 

" Yes,” said Porter. '* But he’s over eighty and doesn’t 
go far from his bedroom wherever he is, I expect. My 
Uncle Joseph, of Lapperton, who fought in his regiment 
in India, Egypt, and several other countries, says he was 
the bravest of the brave when he was a captain. He 
was over telling us about him last night, and he remembered 
the chanty they used to sing on the march in a campaign. 
It’s a ripping thing, and I got it off by heart. This is it:— 

* It’s luck to be under Plunkitt, 

The chap who couldn't funk it. 

Not if he tried till he died *— 

the last line over and over again, you know.” 

" That’s grand 1 ” said Scott. " Let’s hear it again and 
try how it goes ” ; and, Porter having obliged, for thirty 
or forty paces they stepped out to the words. 

By then Rob Willington also had discovered Gerrans ; 
but he held his tongue about him, like Porter. 

Scott was short-sighted, which was sometimes a mercy 
for him. 

” That * If he tried till he died ’ helps a fellow first 
rate,” said he, after two turns of the verse. But Porter and 
Rob kept on with it, and were at their third ” Plunkitt,” 
giving the " Plun ” the stress Porter said his uncle’s regi¬ 
ment were wont to give it and the “ funk ” of the next line, 
when, close to the right of them, on the other side of a 
stile, from a coppice, they saw an old tramp of a fellow 
buckling his grey eyebrows at them. He saluted as if he 
had been a soldier himself, and something in his expression 
made Porter pull up short and then approach him. 

" Evening, governor,” said Porter. ” Anything we can 
do for you ? ” 

He wasn’t quite such a tramp on a nearer view. His 
belted jacket was old enough, and his black Scotch cap. 
with a couple of ribbons, had a funny appearance on the 
top of his long white hair, but he looked rather fit himself, 
though he seemed to lean heavily on his stick. 

” Just repeat that, my lads, if you will,” said he, wrinkling 
into a smile. 

“ Repeat what ? Do you mean about Old Plunkitt ? ” 
asked Porter. 

M Ay ! The chap who - Go on ! ” 

They laughed at each other and then, staves down, 
gratified him :— 

** It’s luck to be under Plunkitt, 

The chap who couldn’t funk it. 

Not if he tried till he died.” 
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“ That please you, governor ? ” asked Porter afterwards, 
very kindly. 

" Thank you,” said the old man. “ I don’t know 
whether it’s true or not about your friend Plunkitt, or 
ever was, but it’s the stuff that puts the right sort of heart 
into men and boys if they happen to be without it. Where 
did you get hold of it ? ” 

” Oh,” said Porter, ” I’ve got an old uncle in Lapperton, 
four miles off, who was a private in the Duffs under Plunkitt 
himself. They called themselves the Duffs because-” 

“ Never mind that,” interrupted the old man sharply. 
” Lapperton, you say ? What’s your uncle’s name ? ” 

” Joseph Pillgrew, sir,” replied Porter, rather struck 
by his sharpness. 

” Pillgrew—Ah I And you lads—do you belong to 
DykehiU ? ” 

” We do, sir,” said Porter, still very gracious. ” And 
as we’re precious tired we’ll get on to it. Sure you don’t 
want helping over the stile, or anything ? ” 

” I’m glad to say I don’t,” replied the old fellow, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. ” Good night, lads—that’s all.” 

He saluted again—in fine military form. They gave 
him an answering salute and returned to the middle of 
the road, to see that Gerrans fellow now facing them less 
than fifty yards ahead. His bull terrier, Prince, a dog 
with a disposition much like his own, was at his heels, 
and Bob understood what was going to happen when 
Gerrans stooped and, holding the dog by the collar, said 
something to it and then threw up his hands with a flourish. 

“ Take no notice of him 1 ” Porter had just said, adding 
for Scott’s information, ” it’s that lazy coward, Alfred 
Gerrans. He’s going to rag us, as usual. Let him, if 
he likes.” 

” Yes, and he’s setting his dog on us 1 ” cried Rob ; 
and that same instant, with a nasty business-like bark, 
the terrier shot towards them. It couldn't have shown 
more pluck of its kind if, like Porter’s Uncle Joe, it had 
been trained under Plunkitt in the days of long ago. 

“ It’s coming,” said Porter. ” Mind your legs, Scott ” ; 
and Scott was still asking where it was when they all had 
to skip about to escape its attentions. 

It dodged the pokes of their staves rather neatly, but 
at first didn’t seem to want to do them any real harm, 
darting from one pair of feet to another, all bark and no 
bite. 

But Gerrans himself now came upon the scene. 

” Give them scout, boy l No playing, you fool— nip 
’em ! ” he shouted. 

” I say, do you want us to kill him ? It isn’t fair,” 

cried Scott, when Prince suddenly showed his fangs and 

stood as if hesitating only which pair of legs to go for 
seriously. 

The terrier chose Scott’s own, and Gerrans grinned with 
delight about the scuffle that followed ; and especially 

when the dog got his teeth in the putties of Scott’s left 

leg, and started to worry them. 

" I shall crack his head if you don’t call him off,” cried 
Scott excitedly when he found that he could shake his 
leg, dog and all, but couldn’t shake Prince off. 

The next moment Gerrans received a shock which made 
him dance. Porter had a temper which on very rare 
occasions swept him away with it. This was one of them. 
With a sweeping swing of his stave he gave the fat young 
man a smack which might have been heard many yards 
away. Fortunately, or otherwise, the fat young man 
made a quick bending turn to escape the blow, and thus' 
received it where it was least likely to hurt him. 

“ That will teach you something, I hope,” said Porter 
in a tone much more gentle than the blow. 

And then he dropped his stave—had to. Although 
generally as peaceable a boy as could be found anywhere, 
he understood that there would have to be sequences 
to such a smack, and he prepared for them. 

*' You confounded young mug! ” Gerrans blurted, 
charging with a deadly show of knuckles. Thus the battle 
began, and even the Floxton scoutmaster (who had as 
peaceable a mind as Porter himself) would have felt forced 


to admire the dexterity and vigour with which Porter dodged 
and smote an enemy so much his superior in strength and 
size. 

Blood showed almost immediately on both sides. But 
it was all over in little more than a minute. 

Rob in the meantime had secured the dog quite smartly. 
He got his stave in its collar and twisted if oft Scott's 
puttees and then held it staked to the ground while they 
both watched the fight uneasily. Porter was such a slender 
chap—he seemed to have no earthly chance unsupported, 
and yet Scott and Rob felt sure he wouldn't like it if they 
joined in. 

The dog also viewed the conflict with yelps of interest. 
Instead of struggling and snapping at Rob and his stick, 
wholly absorbed in his master’s fortunes, it seemed to bear 
no malice just at present. 

And a very pretty group they all made, for the apparent 
old tramp, who now came trotting along up to them 
unheeded, until he huskily proclaimed his presence. 

” Stop that at once, you young Goliath I ” he cried 
very huskily. 

Down came his stick on Gerrans’s right forearm when it 
was about to damage Porter, and so far from getting wilder 
than ever and telling him to mind his own business, what 
must Gerrans do but drop both his hands and, looking 
an awful fool, mutter sheepishly something about Porter 
having begun it. 

Scarcely had he spoken, however, when Prince broke 
loose from Rob and dashed at the old man. 

” Here, you —what are you doing, you fool ? ” bellowed 
Gerrans, seemingly much alarmed ; but it was Rob who 
caught the dog by the collar and pulled him off the old 
man’s thigh. In doing this he got a nip in the thick part 
of his thumb and uttered a mild ” Oh ! murder ! ” as he 
released the dog. 

“ Come to heel, you beast ! ” hissed Gerrans, and there 
was no doubt now about his alarm. Prince obeyed. 

And then, tremendously to the surprise of the three 
scouts, it was Gerrans’s turn to submit to orders like his dog. 

” Aren’t you the son of the man who has the shooting over 
there ? ” the old man asked, with a nod at the Blackside 
lands. 

” Yes, sir,” said Gerrans. ” And I’m awfully sorry if 
the brute-” 

” Never mind that brute,” exclaimed the old man, as 
brisk as a bee. ” We’ll discuss one brute at a time. How 
dare you engage with a lad so much smaller than yourself ? 
Don’t you know that’s a shameful thing ? Eh !—answer 
me ? ” 

” I couldn’t help it, sir,” Gerrans stammered. 

” What I Not help it ? That’s a weak thing to say.” 
The old fellow’s white locks shook with disgust. ” I’ll 
see you about that by and by. Has he mauled you much ? ” 
This to Porter, who was alternately wiping his face and 
staring. 

” About as much as I have him,” replied Porter, with a 
grin. 

” Good 1 It’s well it’s no worse.” And to Gerrans 
again, fiercely : ” Get out of my sight. You make me sick. 
Take yourself off, you and your white cur.” 

" I’m very sorry, sir,” muttered Gerrans, as dejected as 
if he had been whipped to the bone. 

“ Do you hear what I say ? ” thundered the old man, 
and Gerrans not only heard but actually lifted his cap 
ere he turned his face to the right about. This done, he 
stepped out and was soon through his father’s gate, striding 
across the fields. Nor did he look round once. 

The old man glared after him for several moments, then 
said pleasantly : ” Well, lads, now what are the casualties 
exactly ? ” 

” The—what ? ” said Scott. They were all rather 
spellbound by these proceedings. 

" The victory has not been a bloodless one,” smiled 
the old man, ” but I hope-” • 

Porter’s astonishment then forced him to interrupt. 

” I say, you did that uncommonly well, whoever you are, 
sir. How do you come to Jcnow Alf Gerrans like that ? ” 
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** It’s more to the point that he seemed to know me," 
-replied the old man, with a contented shrug. He turned 
to Rob. " Show me your finger ! ” he commanded. 

“ But, I say, who the dickens are you ? ” cried Scott, 
impatient as well as astonished. 

Rob gave his thumb another suck instead of exhibiting it. 

" It’s nothing," he said. " It’ll be all right by to-morrow." 

“ Well,” said the old man, fumbling in his jacket and 
taking no notice of Scott. “ I’ll accept your word for the 
truth of that, laddie, seeing that you have a fine open 
countenance, but when you get home, have it attended to 
without delay.” He produced a little red memorandum 
book from his pocket. " And 
now I want your names. One 
of you can write them in 
this.” 

"But what 
for? ” cried Scott. 

"That’s my 

tached to it, gave 'i ^ 

old man the 

that,” said Scott, 

" whoever you are. And 
I say, Porter, hurry up. 

I want my tea badly and several 
kinds of food.” 

The frown Porter dashed at “ Down came his sticl 
Scott was also a mystery ; but arm when it was about 

he followed it with a lively wh»‘ must Gemma do I 

" Thank you, sir ! ” and another ( s ** P a & e 282 .) 
salute as he returned the pocket- 

book ; and very soon now all the three knew as much as 
he did. 

" Good night, lads! and ”—the old man chuckled as 
he thumped his stick on the ground—" you may now 
advance upon your teacups and your several kinds of food 
without funking it—like that Plunkitt you’re so fond of. 
Ha 1 ha l ” He laughed and tossed his old head. 

" Good night, sir ! ” said Porter, saluting once more, 
and this time the other two followed his example. 

" It’s General Plunkitt himself,” Porter was whispering 
a few minutes later. " Don’t turn round. I guessed 
it when I saw the ' P. P. ’ on the cover of the book. The 
General’s other name is Philip; and Uncle Joe says they used 
to call him ‘ P. P. ’ sometimes. Besides, anyone can tell 
he’s been a soldier by the way he spoke to Alf Gerrans, 
and-” 


But I want my tea" urged that young glutton, Scott, 
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“ Then go on and get it,” said Porter, 
darting at a gap in the hedge. 

Rob followed, and so, with a grumble, 
did Scott. 

They were soon under the white 
object, which was unmistakably a night¬ 
gown of the long, short sleeved, baby 
kind, and Porter was right, too, about 
its lace. The wind filled out its arms 
and showed the frill to its wrists. 

“ Well,” said Porter, before going 
round to the door side of the mill, ” of 
all rum things ! I’m inclined to think 
you’ve hit it again, young Rob. Some¬ 
one’s inside, and in trouble.” 

Scott laughed mockingly. 

“ A nice evening we’re having,” said 
he, going round to the door. “ More 
fighting, I suppose; and for chaps 
whose rule it is not to fight unless it’s 
to save life, I must say it’s-” 

But he didn’t finish ; turned hurriedly 
instead, and met them with a finger to 
his mouth, and a whisper he meant to 
be very thrilling. " It’s wide open, and 
the padlock’s broken on the ground 1” 

“You don’t say 1 ” said Porter ; and 
then they were all three gazing at the 
padlock on the stone step. The staple 
was with it, and it was this that was 
broken, not the padlock. 

Then they glanced in at the sheep- 
troughs, hurdles, and other farm stuff 
of the lower room of the mill ; and 
even Scott seemed interested. 

“ Really mean there’s somebody’s 
night-gown up there ? ” he murmured 
feelingly. 

“ Hush ! ” said Porter, with his hand 
up. “ I heard something 1 ” 

“ So did I 1 ” said Rob keenly. 

Then Porter did his duty like a man 
and led the way, clutching his stave 
tightly ; and the others followed. 

Nothing living was to be seen in the 
lower room, ana after a good look at 
it they eyed the steps to the upper 
story. And then they all heard it at 
once, and Rob laughed as he said, “ It's 
a baby! I thought it was. It’s only a 
baby 1 ” 

As the eldest of a brood of seven he 
had had plenty of experience in that 
line. He ran at the steps, and but for 
Porter’s restraining hand would have 
gone up like a rocket. 

“ Softly ! ” said Porter. “ There’ll 
be some one with it. A kid can’t be 
left by itself.” 

“ Oh, can’t it ? ” said Rob. “ That’s all you know. 
There it goes again. That’s just how they yell when 
they’re left. It’s all right, Porter. I know all about ’em, 
you'll see.” 

Porter let him go after this wise statement. The upper 
door also was open, and there in the straw with which 
the room was thickly strewn they found the baby. 
It was wrapped in a red and green rug and tied round with 
a strap. There was nothing it could do except yell. 

“ Why, you poor little deserted thing ! ” cried Rob, 
snatching it up with an ease and eagerness that seemed to 
startle Scott. 

“ Mind what you’re doing, Willington ! ” said he. “You’ll 
break it.” 

“ Will I ? ” laughed Rob. “ Not much.” 

Porter rapidly surveyed the rest of the straw, then went 
to the window and released the nightgown. 

“ There’s something very shady about this,” he said 


seriously. “ We’d better get on and tell 
Miles, the policeman, about it.” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Scott. “ It’ll 
be dark directly. Put it down, Willing- 
ton. Straw’s a good sort of bed, and 
we’ll never be home at this rate.” 

“ Do you mean leave it here until 
Miles fetches it ? ” asked Rob chaileng- 
ingly. 

“ Well, you’re not its mother, any¬ 
way,” said Scott. 

“Yes, I think we’d better leave it,” 
said Porter. “ But we’ll take the 
nighty with us. Miles doesn’t believe 
all the tales he hears, but this’ll show 
him we’re not yarning.” 

The baby had stopped crying and 
seemed quite content in Rob’s arms. 
And Rob was just as content to hold it. 
“ How long do you think he’d be 
coming for it, Porter ? ” he asked. 

“ Goodness knows 1 What’s it matter 
to a second ? ” snapped Scott. “ I’m 
off, for one.” 

He was descending the stairs when- 
Porter answered Rob’s question. 

“ I don’t suppose it’ll hurt, young 
Rob, if he’s an hour. They’re heavy 
little beggars, aren’t they ? ” 

That settled Rob. He told Porter 
that, of course, they were heavy if 
they were healthy and you didn’t know 
just how to carry them. 

“ But I’ve had practice, you see. 
And Miles is such a great slow chap 
that I’m perfectly certain I shan’t leave 
it for him to come for. Besides, they 
have fits sometimes, you know. It’s 
all right. I’ll manage it, and my 
mother’ll put it up for the night—won't 
she, kiddy ? ” 

Porter looked doubtful about it, but 
assented. 

“ Weil, young Rob,” he said, “ I 
expect it is the thing to do ; but it’s a 
nuisance. I’ll give you a hand with 
it when we’re down. We’re coming, 
Scott,” he shouted. “He’ll have to do 
his share too—the slacker.” 

But he was wrong about this. There 
was no sign of Scott when they were 
down and outside the mill. The 
superior claims of tea had forced him 
to run, and he was at his third cup, and 
making a good story for his small home 
circle out of old General Plunkitt, the 
fight, and the baby in the mill, when 
Porter and Rob reached the Wheatsheaf 
Inn at the beginning of the village. 

Rob had carried the baby nearly all the time. 

With the best intentions to help. Porter was no use 
with a baby. It screeched whenever he took it and he 
was glad to be left in sole charge of the night-gown. 

At the Wheatsheaf Rob was pretty well done, but 
staggered on cheerily. 

“ We’ll soon be there now,” he said ; and in a minute 
or two they were all three in his home kitchen, with the 
five other children staring at the baby and the nighty, 
now on the table, and Porter beginning to explain about 
it to Rob’s astonished mother. 

Rob was on a chair, drawing full breaths and, withal, 
looking proud of himself. 

But long before Porter had got to the point of mention¬ 
ing Miles and the workhouse in the morning, if not that 
night, Mrs. Willington was unwrapping the little waif on 
her lap. 

She had already said that it was a fine child. 





WAR TYPES. III.—A SIKH 
SOLDIER. 

The Sikh is easily distinguished by the 
voluminous turban wound about his head. 
Sometimes a quoit or steel disc—six to 
eight inches in diameter and about one-half 
of an inch wide—encircles the turban. This 
disc has a razor-like edge, and, when flung 
at the enemy from a distance, becomes a 
deadly weapon. The Sikh troops in the 
field wear the customary khaki uniform 
with puttees. 




PLUNKITT’S LUCK 
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44 And what a beautiful wool rug I ” she exclaimed 
presently, paying little attention to Porter. “ The wretches 
—to put a poor little baby in that old windmill 1 ” 

Next she cried, 44 Why, it must belong to gentlefolks 1 
Such beautiful soft silk and insertion-work didn't cost 
nothing t And such dainty little shoes, too I ” 

Rob also interrupted Porter then. He had discovered 
an envelope pinned to one of the folds of the rug. 

44 Look here l" he cried, and opening the envelope he 
found a letter and five ^ioo notes. 

“ Bless my dear life ! " ejaculated his mother. 44 What 
does it say in the letter, Rob ? " 

After a gasp or two Rob read it out: 44 Will the good 
woman who first sees this little man do her best for him in 
return for the enclosed sum of money ? ” 

** Bravo, Mrs. Willington 1 ” cried Porter. 44 That's 
splendid! You’re the good woman who’s seen him first. 
I’m so glad. And well done, young Rob 1 If it hadn’t 
been for him we’d have left the kid for Miles, and he’d have 
taken it to the workhouse.” 

He shook hands with Rob’s mother and then with Rob. 
44 The most promising scout in Dykehill—that’s what 
you are, easy , old man I ” he said with his 44 Good night! ” 
He gave the door a cordial bang as he departed, but was 
back again in about five minutes and, with Mrs. Willington’s 
permission, shouted up the stairs. 

” I say, Rob—remember the motor-car that nearly pulped 
us ? Tell your mother about it. They’re the ones who 
put it in the windmill. I’ve reckoned it up. And, I say, 
Mrs. Willington, Alf Gerrans’s dog bit him. . . . Don’t 
you forget that, Rob. . . . We have had a day, Mrs. 
Willington. Good night again 1 ” 

The baby was already in the family cradle, with the 
Willington children admiring it. 

44 Bless us all! ” murmured Rob's mother when the 
door had banged a second time. ” I never see anything 
like you young scouts.” And then she called out, “ What's 
that about your finger, Robby ? And what are you 
singing ? ” 

** It’s my thumb, not my finger, and I’ve sucked it 
right,” replied Rob from above. ” And the song I’m 
6 inging is ”— 

* Oh, it's luck to be under Plunkitt 
The chap who couldn’t funk it. 

If he tried till he died 1 
If he tried till he died t 
If he tried till he died’— 

14 Down in a peck, ma’am, and won’t I eat then 1 ” he 
ended, with a merry laugh. 

He did eat, too; after his thumb had been inspected, 
and Mrs. Willington had promised Gerrans a talking-to 
he would remember as long as he lived. 

” Oh, let him drop, ma’am I ” said Rob to that. “ I don’t 
want ever to see or hear of him again.” 

But the day’s surprises were not yet over, and Alf Gerrans 
himself supplied the last of them. 

About nine o’clock there was a knock at the door— 
quite a gentle one. 

44 1 'U go I ” said Rob, 
and there stood Gerrans 
in the moonlight. He 
didn’t give Rob time to 
say more than ” Oh 1 ” 

44 Yes, young Willing¬ 
ton,” he said, in a rapid 
whisper, and a tone 
quite new to Rob, ” I 
bet you wonder what 
brings me here; but I 
promised that old 
General chap I’d come 
and say I’m sorry about 
this evening and all that. 

He called at the farm, 
and we had a chat about 
the shooting and other 
things. I’ve seen Porter 


and Scott and made it right with them. He wants me to join 
the army—the Regulars—and I’m going to think about it. 
That’s all. Good night, and I hope Prince didn't hurt you.” 

Actually he held out his hand to Rob, and, very red in 
the face, Rob gave him his hand in return. 

“ Who’ve you got out there ? ” Mrs. Willington then asked 
loudly. 

■ 4 It’s all right, mother ! ” cried Rob. He could have 
yelled 44 Murder 1 ” again the next moment—Gerrans gave his 
nipped thumb such a hearty grip—but with a catch of breath 
he whispered instead, M I say, it is good of you I ” as if Ger¬ 
rans were as great an old gun as General Plunkitt himself. 

44 Is it ? ” said Gerrans, with a friendly laugh. 44 1 don’t 
know so much about that. But we’ll see. Ta-ta, young 
Willington.” 

44 Good night 1 ” said Rob, and watched him march away 
with his head up as if he were half a soldier already. 

Then he had to turn sharply and deal with his mother. 

44 Sure-/y,” she began, 44 it wasn’t young Gerrans in 
the passage ? ” And it was only when he had shut the door 
and got her back in the kitchen that Rob told her what had 
happened. 

tf Isn’t it a lucky evening, ma’am ? ” he asked, looking 
so gay about it that his mother had to laugh and turn down 
the sleeves she had rolled up to help her with the “ talking ” 
she had ready for Alf Gerrans. 

” Well, it certainly do seem like it, Robby,” she said. 
44 And it’s lucky for him, too, that I didn’t catch him— 
whether or not.” 

Rob was for going out then to hear what Porter thought 
about this new Gerrans ; but his mother put a stop to that. 

” You’ll wait until to-morrow,” said she. “ You’ve had 
enough excitement for one day, I do think.” 

And that was true. 

But there was more excitement in the morning, when all 
Dykehill knew about the baby and congratulations came to 
Rob’s mother about her luck at the rate of five or six an 
hour. The vicar of Dykehill also called, and though he shook 
his head about the barbarians who had abandoned the child, 
he rejoiced that it had secured so good a second mother. 

There was further excitement of a different kind, when 
three days later it was reported that Alf Gerrans had 
joined the army. 

” Well, well 1 him a sojer 1 What’s England a-comin’ 
to ? ” said one contemptuous gossip at the Wheatsheaf. 

But Gerrans felt pretty sure of himself by then. General 
Plunkitt had had another talk to him after shooting some 
rabbits on the Blackside lands. He had talked to his 
parents as well; and the upshot was that, like Porter’s 
uncle of long ago, he became one of the fighting Duffs of 
the General’s own old regiment. 

The three Dykehill scouts didn’t know what to think 
when they heard this news. 

44 He’s an old marvel, still, that General Plunkitt— 
that’s about it,” said Scott, 44 to bring such a thing to pass.” 

The following Saturday, the day after the General’s de¬ 
parture from Dykehill Hall, the three scouts met and agreed 

that he was something 
better than a marvel. 

Each one had re¬ 
ceived a fine little silver 
watch by registered 
post that morning. The 
General’s own card was 
enclosed with it, and 
these words were on it: 
44 Be a true scout after 
good all your life, and 
wishing you *Plunkitt’9 
Luck,’ my boy. P. P.” 

They were bound for 
another muster at Flox- 
ton that afternoon, and 
sang Porter's Uncle 
Joe’s chanty a good 
many times on the road 
before they got there. 







NATURE STUDIES : MARCH. 

TREASURES OF THE POND. 

I. Common Toad, resting just under the surface of the water. 2. Water Spider. 3. Frog Spawn. 

4. Great Diving Water Beetle. 5. Ram's-hom Snail. 6. Newt. 7. Water Crowfoot on- 

surface of pond. 8. Freshwater Mussel. 
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The Editor’s Page 


In last month’s number, I had something to say about the 
Boy Scout movement and its usefulness during the present 
crisis. So many of my readers are scouts 
that I am sure they will be interested in 
the photograph reproduced on this page. 
It demonstrates how widely spread is the 
organisation. Even Chinese boys have joined the ranks, 
adopting the same uniform and subscribing to the same rules. 
Mr. Arthur J. Heal, to whom I am indebted for the photograph, 
and who is Assistant Scoutmaster to the 2 nd Shanghai Troop, 
writes me that there are three troops of Chinese Boy Scouts in 
Shanghai at the present time, with a total strength of 150 scouts. 
All instruction by the foreign scoutmasters is given in English, 
as all the members of the troops speak our language fairly 
fluently. Mr. Heal adds that he finds his work among Chinese 
boys most interesting, for all the scouts are quite enthusiastic 
about their work. 


Yea, India's brave sons come forward. 

Forgetful of race and creed, 

Ready to fight for their Emperor, 

All in one cause agreed. 

Then up with the cry, my brothers. 

Raise it again and again ; 

Fair England, her King, and great empire 
Loudly we echo the strain : 

Loyalty 1 Loyalty ! all have been ready 

Faithful, courageous, true-hearted, and strong. 

Loyalty I Loyalty 1 Simple and steady, 

In one great union peals forth the glad song. 


CHINESE 

BOY 

SCOUTS. 


Englishmen 1 Sons of fair Britain, 
Shall we not echo the call ? 

Join in that proud song of triumph, 
Surely 'tis meet for us all. 


Loyalty 1 Union ! that watch¬ 
word 

Checks every treacherous 
game. 

'Tis death to our foes, but 
'tis honour 

To all who uphold Eng¬ 
land’s fame. 

Loyalty I Loyalty 1 sing we 
together, 

Faithful, courageous, true¬ 
hearted, and strong. 

Loyalty l Loyalty I fair or 
foul weather. 

Still for old England we 
raise the grand song. 


It was inevitable that we 
should find the names of 
well-known sportsmen oc¬ 
curring frequently in the 
honours lists and in the 
le war. Of the footballers alone there is a 
d. In the Detemi er “ B.O.P.” we announced 
the death of Lieutenant J. L. Huggan, the 
Scottish Rugby International, who was killed 
at the Aisne on September 16 . Two days 
earlier he had shown such bravery under fire in an attempt to 
sa\e some wounded comrades that he was recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. A barn in which were a number of wounded 
was set on fire by German shells. Huggan saw the danger and 
quickly organised and led to the rescue a party of volunteers. 
The work was carried out under a very heavy shell fire, but 
all the wounded in the bam were transferred to a place 
of safety. In addition to Lieut. Huggan, there have been 
mentioned in dispatches for gallant conduct at various times 
these other footballers: Lieut.-Col. H. C. Lowther, D.S.O., 
and R. Ford, D.S.O., both of Army Association football fame ; 
Lieut. A. L. P. Griffith, the Yorkshire and Harlequin Rugby 
forward ; Lieut. A. A. M. Durand, of Blackheath ; and Lieut. 
A. L. Bonham Carter, also a Blackheath forward. Death 
claimed as victims in the month following the writing of the 
article in the “ B.O.P.” a number of other football players, chief 
among them being: Lieut.-Col. Charles Dalton, R.A.M.C., 
who played a good deal of cricket and Rugby football with the 
Dublin teams, and was an all-round sportsman ; Lieut. E. 
Fenwick Boyd, Northumberland Fusiliers, who got his Blue 
as a forward at Oxford in his last year, played for Blackheath 
in the first half of last season, and assisted the Army against 
the Navy last March; Lieut. J. F. O’Connell, R.A.M.C., who 
played for St. Mary’s Hospital and rendered good service for 
London Welsh, his home being at Cardiff ; Second-Lieut. C. N. 


CHINESE BOY SCOUTS. 
Some members of the Shanghai troop. 


Loyalty 1 

H ARK to that sound, ye nations! 

Borne up on the tempest’s blast; 
'Tis the voice of a mighty people. 
The cry of an empire vast. 

It comes from the hearts of thousands. 

It reaches from main to main. 

Waking a thousand echoes ; 

Hark I to the grand refrain ! 

Loyalty 1 Loyalty 1 All have been ready. 

Faithful, courageous, true-hearted, and strong. 
Loyalty 1 Loyalty 1 Simple and steady. 

In one great union peals forth the glad song. 


The mother looked forth in sorrow. 

Clouds hung dark o'er the land ; 

Tumult and War and Danger 
Springing on every hand. 

Shall she be left unaided. 

Fighting her battle alone ? 

Nay 1 they press round, the children. 

Crying with eager tone: 

Loyalty 1 Loyalty 1 All have been ready, 

Faithful, courageous, true-hearted, and strong. 

Loyalty I Loyalty 1 Simple and steady. 

In one great union peals forth the glad song. 
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hurst, notably in the combined Sandhurst and Woolwich side 
which met the Army last season, and was under observation 
by the English Selection Committee ; Second-Lieut. C. C. Sills, 
South Wales Borderers, from Oakham School and Sandhurst, 
who was good alike at cricket, Rugby football and athletics ; 
Major William Christie, an old Rugbeian who captained the 
Rugby fifteen at Sandhurst and subsequently fought in South 
Africa ; Second-Lieut. Denis Deane, Royal Warwickshire, who 
played Rugby for Sandhurst against Woolwich a year ago ; 
Lieut. McGuire, Dublin Fusiliers, who played for Doncaster 
Rugby club; Lieut. H. H. Watkins, from Monmouth Grammar 
School, who played full-back for Oxford against Cambridge; 
Lieut. A. R. Russell, Duke of Wellington’s West Riding Regi¬ 
ment ; and Prince Maurice Victor Donald of Battenburg, who, 
although never attaining great distinction at football, was fond 
of the game. Dr. J. H. D. Watson, an old Edinburgh Academical, 
who played in all England’s Internationals last year (except 
against Ireland, when he was ” crocked ”) was on board H.M.S. 
“ Hawke ” when that vessel was sunk in the North Sea, and 
was presumably drowned. Amongst the wounded were Lieut. 
A. L. P. Griffith, R.F.A., already mentioned as a Harlequin ; 
Lieut. W. Owen, Welsh Regiment, the well-known Blackheath 
and Army three-quarter ; Major H. W. Studd, the old Etonian, 
member of a famous cricketing brotherhood ; Lieut. J. H. L. 
Thompson, one of the best of the Duke of Wellington’s Regi¬ 
mental team which won the Army Rugby Cup last season ; 
Lieut. G. W. Oliphant, the Bedford and Army half-back of 
the same regiment; Lieut. D. R. Turnbull, Gordon Highlanders, 
who captained the Gordon’s Rugby fifteen ; Lieut. R. H. Spooner, 
Lincolnshire Regiment, the famous cricketer, who played 
three-quarter for England against Wales in 1903 ; Lieut. JE. F. Q. 
Perkins, R.F.A., a well-known Harlequin forward ; Lieut. W. 
Tod, Royal Scots Fusiliers, a dashing three-quarter at Edinburgh 
Academy and Sandhurst; Capt. L. J. Le Fleming, an old 
Tonbridgian and Blackheath three-quarter, famous also as a 
high jumper; Lieut. C. R. M. Hutchison, R.F.A., who played 
Rugby for Merchiston Castle School. R.M.A. (Woolwich), London 
Scottish, and the Army; and Capt. W. S. D. Craven, R.H.A., 
captain of Blackheath, who led the London Fifteen which beat 
the last South African team to visit us, and could only just 
have misseJ international honours. Surgeon Louis Greig, the old 
Glasgow Academy and Scotland half-back, was with the Naval 
Brigade on the train which was treacherously shunted after 
J caving Antwerp and surrounded by Germans ; he was left 


behind attending wounded Germans when the Marines, under 
Major French, fought themselves free, and nothing has since 
been heard of him. Lieut. J. C. W. Neal Bryan, the Somerset 
cricketer and Rugby three-quarter, who was wounded at Mons 
but recovered, is a prisoner at Torgau, on the Elbe ; and J. C. 
Brain, an old Harrogate Rugby Union player who went over to 
the Northern Union, is officially reported missing. Lieut. Com 
1 mander F. Burges-Watson, who was on the destroyer “ Loyal ” 
which shared in the glory of sinking four German destroyers in 
the North Sea, played Rugby twice for England against Scotland 
in 1908-9. Altogether, followers of football have good reason 
to be proud of the heroes of the game. 

• * * 

In response to a host of requests from readers your Editor 
has prepared an entirely new coloured plate giving the “ Flags 
of All Nations.” This splendid supplement 
*r» will ^ P resente d with next month’s number 

PLATE °* tke ” B.O.P.”. and I anticipate an 

unusually large demand for it. Some plates 
of flags that I have seen recently have contained several glaring 
inaccuracies. The April " B.O.P.” plate will give the flags of 
the different countries as they actually are, including the latest 
revisions. The designs were submitted to the highest authorities 
wherever possible, and they have been passed by them as correct 
in every detail. This will be a coloured plate, therefore, that 
every’ British boy will want to keep by him. 

A. L. H. 

* » • • 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
yean has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its memben to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporten to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slacken or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each poet free. Applications for membenhip and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 


Purkis (hoping to hear something agreeable):—" I say, Proctor, my aunt told me she was going to speak 
to you about me. Er—what did she have to say?” 

Proctor (senior prefect; captain 1st XV, etc.):—" Well, if you must know, she asked me to keep a sort 
of paternal eye on you, because you were a nice, timid, sensitive, little chap, and 1 was to see that you 
didn't get your feet wet, and didn't get bullied, and so on." 


NOT WHAT HE EXPECTED 
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By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


E9 and Bll. 

OSE brief symbols stand for the names of two 
British submarines. And how many British boys 
are there who have not heard the splendid story 
that those names imply ? In its naval aspect 
the World’s War has been largely a war of submarines. 
And amongst all the other daring deeds of the weird under¬ 
water craft that fly the proud White Ensign, the exploits 
of E9 and Bn reckon alike first in point of time and 
second to none for audacity of achieve¬ 
ment. They opened a new page of the 
glorious history that they so brightly 
adorn. 

With Submarine E9 Lieutenant- 
Commander Max Kennedy Horton 
sank the German cruiser “ Hela,” six 
miles to the south of Heligoland. Soon 
after that the newspapers chronicled 
“ Submarine E9 again ” ; for the same 
courageous young officer, with the 
same persistent ship, had accounted for 
a German destroyer off the Ems River, 
quite close to the jealously guarded 
Island of Borkum. It has been re¬ 
ported that, when the war broke out, 
Lieutenant-Commander Horton de¬ 
clared to a friend that he would prove 
what the submarine could do or perish 
in the attempt. He kept his word, and 
brilliantly justified his confidence. 

From the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
last mid-December, came the rousing 
piece of intelligence :— 

" Submarine Bn, Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Norman Douglas Holbrook, 

R.N., entered the Dardanelles, and, 
in spite of the difficult current, dived 
under five rows of mines and torpedoed 
the Turkish battleship ‘ Messudiyeh,' which was guarding 
the mine-field. Although pursued by gun-fire and torpedo 
boats, Bn returned safely, after being submerged on one 
occasion for nine hours.” 

Designed ten years ago, Bn is quite a small ship of 312 
tons displacement when submerged, and was one of three 
submarines having Malta as their base. Though of only 
about one-third the displacement of our latest sub¬ 
marines, she travelled nearly 600 miles to the entrance 


of the Dardanelles, passed the frowning twin forts Kum 
Kale and Seddul Bahr, sank the 10,000-ton ‘ Messudiyeh,” 
and got back unharmed. The feat caused dismay through¬ 
out Turkey; and for it Lieutenant-Commander Holbrook 
received the Victoria Cross, while Lieutenant Sydney 
Thornhill Winn, second in command of Bn, was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Order. 

Britain s first submarines, dating from 1901, were five of 
the American type that were named after their inventor, 
Mr. John P. Holland. These had a displacement of only 
120 tons, were 63^ feet long, travelled 
8 knots an hour on the surface, and 
carried a crew of seven men. Their 
sole armament was one torpedo-tube, 
firing an 18-inch torpedo. A year later 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim, of 
Barrow, built the first of the A class 
of submarines, to be followed at 
intervals by classes B, C, D, and E, 
each larger and much more efficient 
than its predecessor. When war broke 
out, in addition to an extensive fleet 
of the older vessels, we possessed 
actually afloat some twenty-five sub¬ 
marines of the most recent design, 
having a displacement of 800 tons or 
more, a length of 176 feet, and beam 
of 22 feet 6 inches. Their surface 
speed exceeds 17 knots an hour, and 
they carry a crew of 28. These boats 
have four torpedo-tubes, discharging 
21-inch torpedoes of immensely in? 
proved range and power, and they are 
also armed with quick-firing guns. We 
have progressed far in fourteen years ; 
some of the original Hollands have 
been already sold out of the Service; 
the others are retained as historic 
curiosities, and may be seen, if you 
have a permit, at Portsmouth, lying like pygmies beside 
their much bigger offspring. 

It is known that, from the time of Alexander the 
Great, inventors have been seeking to devise submarine 
apparatus. And when the Holland boat was hailed 
in some quarters as being an absolute innovation, it 
was proved that the inventor Van Drebbel built three 
submarine boats in the time of James I.; and that with 
the air drawn from the surface by two tubes, and with 

19 




THE SUBMARINE FLAG. 

The white mice shown in the second and 
third quarters indicate the animals that used 
to be kept on submarines for th* purpose of 
notifying the presence of gaseous fumes. 
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ALL ABOUT SUBMARINES 



the interior lighted by candles, that monarch 
made a trip in one of these early contrivances. 
James, we know, was a man of learning, and 
he evidently, also, possessed pluck. 

The modern submarine, with hull only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, 
driven by oil engines when on the surface, 
electrically propelled when submerged, has 
been not inaccurately described as being 
“ an egg-shell craft packed full of wonders.” 
And not the least remarkable of these is the 
periscope, which is the eye of the submarine, 
and its sole means of seeing when below water. 

Invented in its original form by Sir 
Howard Grubb, the periscope may be de¬ 
scribed as consisting of a telescopic tube 
provided with prisms which, on the principle 
of a camera obscura, reflect into the interior 
of the submerged submarine a faithful image 
of the scene above water. Our earlier sub¬ 
marines had only one periscope; now all 
of them have at least two periscopes—one 
for the use of the captain of the boat, the 
other to allow a look-out man to contin¬ 
ually sweep the horizon and give warning of 
any object sighted. To the newest and 
biggest boats three periscopes are fitted, 
thus enabling a peep at the upper world 


[Photo, tty Cribb, Southsca. 
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THE PLANES OF A SUBMARINE. 

With these planes, or “rudders,” the submarine is enabled to dive and rise at various angles. 

to be had from practically any part of the vessel. 
Without the periscope submarines would be practic lly 
useless as engines of war; for, when more than twelve 
feet below the surface, nothing at all can be seen—not 
even the dark hull of a big battleship looming directly 
above. 

To some persons the notion has occurred that, by enabling 
the telescopic tube of the periscope to be made adequately 
longer, a picture of the outside world might still be pro¬ 
jected into the interior of the submarine even when resting 
on the bed of the deep ocean. But it is found in practice 
that the tube of the periscope cannot be indefinitely 
lengthened, and once the top of the periscope is under 
water all view of the upper world is lost. The first peri¬ 
scopes were quite short tubes, and as the sul marines using 
them remained, perforce, so near to the surface, the wash 
of the waves readily revealed their presence. 

“ When the vessel dives,” so wrote home a young sub¬ 
marine officer not long since, “and the periscope reflection 
is blotted out, the sensation momentarily in one’s mind is 
as when the bandage is first put on at ' blind man’s buff.’ ” 
Formerly, the commander of the submarine, or other 
observer, was obliged to maintain a position close to the 
eyepiece of the periscope, and used binoculars for the 
purpose of magnifying the image. Now the reflection 
is thrown on to a horizontal table, and can be studied by 
several persons at one time. Or it can, indeed, be dis¬ 
tributed into a darkened chamber that is plainly to be 
seen from various parts of the boat, and the officers are 
thus kept informed of what is happening in the world ; bove 
even while they are moving from one end of their craft 
to the other. It may here be mentioned that the modern 
submarine maintains an even keel no matter what the 
disposition of the members of the crew within her. In 
the earlier types, the vessel had a tendency towards shoot¬ 
ing to the surface if several of the crew happened to pass 
aft, and would point her nose ominously towards tl e ocean 
bed if they moved forward. More than one submarine 
and entire crew was lost in that way; but this dangerous 


THE EYB 
OF THE 
SUBMARINE. 

The periscope 
here depicted is a 
long metal tube 
fitted with mirrors 
which reflect a 
view of the whole 
sweep of the 
horizon, on the 
principle of the 
camera obscura. 
When, as some¬ 
times happens, 
seaweed or bits of 
drift-wood cloud 
the glass of the 
periscope, the sub¬ 
marine is “blind” 
and is compelled 
to rise to the sur¬ 
face to see what 
is happening. 

A 11 modern 
submarine craft 
are fitted with 
at least two peri¬ 
scopes ; some of 
the newest and 
largest boats 
possess three 
tubes. 

At the bottom 
of the photograph, 
where the sailor 
is standing, is seen 
the conning-tower, 
which allows only 
one man at a 
time to ascend or 
descend. 
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defect has long since been remedied. The submarine is, 
indeed, " packed full of wonders." 

Naturally enough, when warships apprehend submarine 
attack, it is for the tell-tale periscope that they anxiously 
watch—" the tube of terror," as it has been called by the 
Japanese. And, perhaps, without revealing any secret 
that should be kept, we may here tell of a clever ruse that 
has been hit upon in the British Navy. It was evolved 
by certain Admiralty officials after extensive experiments 
at Portsmouth. 

The object is to provide means for a submarine to ap¬ 
proach an enemy in daylight without being observed. 
A canvas covering is made to fit over the submarine s 
conning tower. On approaching a battleship or cruiser, 
the submarine waits until it has attracted observation, 
and then dives, leaving the canvas structure, which looks 
exactly like a submarine's conning-tower and periscope 
base, floating on the water. While the warship above 
is devoting its attention entirely to the supposed submarine, 
the real one below is approaching its victim from another 
■direction. The canvas dummy is well weighed, so that 
it does not sway too much from the movement of the waves, 
and in that manner " give the game away." 

In cases where submarines have been accidentally 
submerged, and the top of the periscope has remained 
above water, instructions and messages have sometimes 
been conveyed to the imprisoned crew by writing on a 
slate and holding this in front of the periscope. Answers 
have been returned by the expedient of moving the tube 
of the periscope from side to side in conformity with the 
Morse code. In similar instances air has been pumped 
down to the crew through the tube. Sometimes seaweed 
or bits of drift wood will cloud the glass of the periscope, 
and the submarine is then blind; she cannot see what is 


taking place on the surface, and has to come up to take 
bearings. In the opinion of some authorities at the Sub¬ 
marine Depot, Portsmouth, that is what happened to B 2, 
which was sunk by a German liner in the Channel, off 
Dover, in 1912. The periscope was clouded by some small 
floating obstruction, the officer came up to view, when the 
submarine was struck and sunk, but the officer himself 
was saved. When submarine Cn sank in deep water 
on Haisborough Sands, with twelve petty officers and 
men entombed in her steel hull, the Admiralty reluctantly 
abandoned attempts to raise her. The Burial service was 
read, three volleys were fired over the waters, the " Last 
Post " was sounded, and divers brought up the periscope 
from the conning tower as a final, and now carefully pre¬ 
served memento of the ill-fated vessel. Already she was 
deeply imbedded in the sand. 

The torpedo that is used by our submarines has a range 
of 7,500 yards and carries a charge of fully 300 lb. of trinitro¬ 
toluene, commonly called T.N.T.—an explosive that, while 
being much more effective than gun-cotton, can in safety 
be divided by means of a hand saw, or be fired into by 
rifle bullets. A very powerful detonator is required to 
explode it. These torpedoes, driven by compresseJ air, 
travel at a speed of 35 knots, and their accuracy of 
direction is almost perfect. It will, of course, be under¬ 
stood that, unlike the process of laying a gun, the sub¬ 
marine itself has to be manoeuvred so that the particular 
torpedo-tube to be used is pointing direct to and dead on 
the spot where the torpedo is intended to explode. That 
condition being fulfilled, the 17-feet-long torpedo gets 
there nearly every time, though, curiously enough, 
its speed is to a certain extent liable to be affected by 
changes in the temperature of the water. 

In the earlier days of submarines, and when the tor¬ 
pedoes contained only about 100 lb. of gun-cotton as a 
charge, these missiles took sometimes such an erratic 
course that the submarine crews facetiously dubbed 
them M boomerangs,” because, as the men said, they 
might possibly run in an actual circle, and in a most 
unwelcome manner, “try to get on board again." It is 
the balance chamber of the torpedo that contains the 
control of the rudders, including a little gyro¬ 
scope, which ensures that if the torpedo gets 
off its true course it shall be promptly brought 
back into line again. More " wonders" 
as we go along ! 

Upon the surface of the water a sub¬ 
marine, as already indicated, travels at con¬ 
siderable speed. Total submersion reduces 
that speed by about two-fifths. 
A submarine is said to be run¬ 
ning awash when practi- 
V v n, cally only the conmng- 

tower is showing above 
the water, all the rest of 
the hull being hid¬ 
den from view. 
Only one man 
can pass up 
or down the 


FITTED WITH WIRELESS. 

The above photograph shows Submarine D i, equipped with a wireless installation, preceding H.M.S. 


Drake,** the big armoured cruise*. 
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conning-tower at a time. An enemy being sighted, the 
officer disappears below, and the hatchway is closed. 
Upon one occasion, some years ago, a French sub¬ 
marine inadvertently dived with the hatchway open. 
When the water poured in, her progress downwards 
w*as fortunately arrested by the officer in charge; but 
the hull being flooded, the crew were unconscious when 
rescued by a steamer that had observed the mishap. When 
the hatchway has been closed, the air in the requisite 
number of air-tanks is blown out, and the submarine sinks 
to such a depth that she is awash; or, by means of her 
planes, or hydroplanes as they are properly called, she is 
entirely submerged, as may be desired. The planes 
are situated one on either side of the bows, and may be 
described as being large, 
and ordinarily horizontal, 
wings, fins, or fans. 

In the bow of the boat, 
also, is the forward hatch¬ 
way, which, however, can¬ 
not be used when at sea, as 
the water would enter it, 
or .when the craft is diving. 

This hatchway gives more 
easy access than the con¬ 
ning-tower when the sub¬ 
marine is in harbour. 

Through it the torpedoes 
may be taken on board, 
and beneath it is situated 
the mess of the crew. The 
big modern submarine is 
reg irded quite in the light 
of an under-water cruiser, 
and, as compared with the 
cramped and airless con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the 
earlier types, may be said 
to be positively comfort¬ 
able internally. There is 
an old story told of a 
young officer going on 
board at Plymouth Depot, 
for the first time, who was 
advised by his senior to 
change a two-bladed 
pocket-knife for one having 
a single blade because 
there was so little room to spare in the submarine ! Now 
there is space for officers' and petty officers’ quarters, for the 
men to sling their hammocks, to wash, and conveniently take 
meals. 

A British submarine of the E class can stay at sea 
for fully five days ; can remain submerged for three days 
if required. Having such capacity, quite a considerable 
store of food has to be carried ; and cooking is performed by 
an electric stove in a small galley. As a supreme instance 
of proof that there is positive luxury on board, it is often 
mentioned with pride that the captain has a neat knee-hole 
desk provided, at which he can do his writing. 

Of writing that has been actually done on board one of 
these craft, the most tragic certainly is the last letter 
that was penned by Lieutenant-Commander Sakuma of 
the Japanese submarine, No. 6. While at exercise, the 
boat was submerged too quickly, water poured in, and the 
submarine sank to the bottom with the keel tilted. The 
electric fights went out, but a dim fight from above came 
through the windows of the conning tower, and by that 
light the* stoical officer continued to note down on paper 
all his experiences and sensations till the end came. And 
in one splendid sentence, forgetful of himself, the doomed 
hero prayed of the Emperor :— 

" I beg humbly to ask his Majesty this respectful request 
—that none of the families left by my subordinates shall 
suffer.” 

Pleasing to relate, the plea was granted, and Sakuma's 
name is to-day held in reverence throughout Japan. 


Most submarines can dive to a depth of about 150 feet. 

A large boat when submerged contains enough air in its hull 
to last some twenty-four hours. A reserve supply of air 
is carried in the storage compartments, compressed at a 
pressure of thousands of pounds to the square inch, and 
this, gradually released, is sufficient to last for days. That 
plan is found to be better than the provision of chemical 
air-purifiers ; breathing natural air the crew seem to remain 
brighter and fresher. Instead of petrol a heavier oil is 
now used as fuel for the engines, so that there is no longer 
the risk of petrol explosions, or of men being overcome 
by the petrol fumes. In the event of accident, though, 
there is still the danger of chlorine gas, which is given off 
when sea-water comes in contact with the acid that is 

in the electric accumula¬ 
tors, and has caused many 
casualties. 

Some years ago. when 
the German submarine U3 
was sunk owing to a double 
failure of her apparatus, the 
majority of the crew were 
saved by a very lucky cir¬ 
cumstance. As soon as the 
accident happened, potash 
cartridges were served out. 
which the men placed in 
their mouths, so as to 
intercept the carbonic acid 
gas that they exhaled. The 
introduction of air from 
outside was managed 
through a contrivance fash¬ 
ioned actually on board the 
submarine, while the pois 
onous gases were got rid 
of by means of the waste- 
pipe. The notion of doing 
this originated with a 
clever young engineer who 
happened to be on board 
as a learner, arid whose 
knowledge of the Morse 
code was also of great ser¬ 
vice in carrying on com¬ 
munication with the 
rescuers. 

Concurrently with im¬ 
provements in the submarine itself, there have gone for¬ 
ward experiments with a view to perfecting some device or 
other that would enable men to escape from a sunken 
submarine. The Lords of the Admiralty were long seeking 
for such an apparatus, and a very large number of inven 
tions for effecting that purpose have from time to time 
been evolved by naval officers as well as by civilians. 

** If torpedoes are sent out of submarines, why, in an 
emergency, should not men be similarly ejected—to rise in 
safety to the surface ? ” 

That was the startling proposition propounded some 
few years since by Midshipman Whiting of the United States 
submarine M Porpoise,” then serving in the Philippines. ' 
In the ordinary sense of the word a torpedo is not a projectile, 
for, although it is discharged from the torpedo tube by 
compressed air, or by the explosion of a small quantity of 
cordite, its propelling power proper is supplied by the 
compressed air and mechanism that is contained within 
the torpedo itself. That being so, Midshipman Whiting 
crawled into one of the torpedo tubes of the ” Porpoise,” 
and had himself shot therefrom by compressed air, in the 
same way as a torpedo, in order to see whether the crew 
of a submarine could make their escape in this manner. The 
experiment was carried out in deep water, and the plucky 
midshipman reached the surface unharmed. 

The idea of escape from a sunken submarine by means 
of the torpedo tubes received considerable encouragement 
as a result of the official inquiry, ordered by Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, commanding the High Sea Fleet, 



[Photo, by Cribb, Southsea. 

IN THE AIR-LOCK. 

A lesson on how to enter the air-lock with jacket and helmet fitted. 
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concerning the cause of the accidental loss of the 
German submarine U3. Besides the proper complement 
of two naval officers, an engineer, and eighteen men, ten 
learners were on board when she sank. And of these no 
fewer than twenty-eight men. who were in the torpedo- 
room, were rescued through the torpedo-tubes by trained 
submarine divers. 

But subsequent investigation proved that, though useful 
for the purpose in certain circumstances, exit by way 
of the torpedo-tubes provides no real solution of the problem 
of escape; and, after years of anxious investigation, the 
British Admiralty now rely upon the submarine helmet 
and the air-lock, which have found great favour with the 
crews. 

When the Admiralty took over the work of submarine¬ 
mining from the Royal Engineers, Haslar Creek, which is 
just inside the entrance to Portsmouth Harbour, but is 
isolated from the town and dockyard, was allotted as a 
depot. At the mouth of the creek is Fort Blockhouse, 
and it is there that the use of the submarine helmet and air¬ 
lock are taught to the men of the submarine service. Fort 
Blockhouse, it is interesting to note, is a strongly fortified 
position, and protects the entrance to the harbour. We 
may mention that one end of the tremendously strong 
floating boom, that is intended to keep the enemy's 
torpedo craft out of Portsmouth Harbour, is fastened 
to this fort, the other end being made fast to the Round 
Tower on the Portsmouth side—an effective barrier 
between the two. 

To the submarine helmet is attached a diving jacket. 
Inside the helmet is a small box containing chemicals 
that purify the air within the head-piece, and the weight 
of the helmet, jacket, and oxygen generator, as it is called, 
is about 22 lb. 

Now, in the event of a submarine becoming suddenly 


flooded, it is evident that the men must have some place 
that is free from water in which to don their life-saving 
outfit. That is the reason for the existence of the two 
air-locks which are built on to the interior of the hull of 
each submarine, and are kept always ready to be used. 
Briefly stated, the air-lock consists of a watertight com¬ 
partment in which the air is trapped as the water fills the 
interior of the submarine, and in which the helmets and 
jackets are hung in preparation for any emergency when 
they will be required. When within the air-lock, the men 
can turn on, and regulate by means of a tap, a supply of 
oxygen from the vessel’s cylinders of that gas in com¬ 
pression. 

No attempt is made either to put on the safety outfit 
or to escape from the air-lock before the submarine has 
become completely flooded, by which time the reserve air 
in the lock is compressed to a degree equal to the pressure 
of the water outside. The compressed air then retained 
within the helmet and jacket not only assists the wearer’s 
body to resist the pressure of the water, but. when the 
man has emerged from the submarine by means of the hatch¬ 
way, it at once carries him up to the surface of the sea. 
There, after using the compressed air to inflate an air 
chamber provided in the dress, the man opens the front of 
his helmet, floats in an upright position, and breathes the 
fresh air once again. The helmet rests quite easily on 
the shoulders. 

To the ordinary lay-reader all the various processes 
tersely described above may sound to be considerably 
complicated ones and indicative of possible confusion. 
But it must be borne in mind that the crews of our 
submarines are thoroughly trained in the use of helmet 
and air-lock, and that is done in the manner which we 
will explain in our next article by an account of a Royal 
visit to Fort Blockhouse. 


{To be concluded next month.) 
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MASON GETS A LECTURE. 


T HE clerks at Jenkins & Co. did not usually leave the 
office for tea. but when work was slack and Mr. 
Jenkins out, Mr. Cates made no objection to one 
or two taking a half-hour. Mr. Short had told 
Mason that he generally went to a small club near Ludgate 
Hill, about five, and that he would be pleased if Mason 
occasionally would drop in. 

The experience was a new one to Mason, and widened 
his outlook. He met men who were behind the scenes of 
politics, who had been all over the world, who were the 
acquaintances of celebrities of all sorts. He found it very 
difficult to tear himself away and hurry back to the 
comparatively uninteresting work of the office. 

But occasionally on Saturday nights, in Mr. Short’s cosy 
room, he could enjoy his company without having his eye 
on his watch. And when he did glance at it he was generally 
surprised to see how late it was. 

One evening Mr. Short seemed disinclined to talk about 
his own adventures, as he often did at his visitor’s request. 
” No, let's talk about you, for once,” said Mr. Short, lighting 
his large pipe. ” What are you going to do ? ” 

” Do ? What do you mean ? ” 

” Are you going to be a clerk all your life ? ” 

” Not quite ! ” replied Mason decidedly. 

“ What’s it to be, then ? ” 

” I don’t know yet; I can’t see what I am to be exactly ; 
you know I’ve got no money, so I can’t go into any 
profession.” 

” Any taste for writing ? ” 

” No ; I don’t think so.” 

” Hum ! No inclination for anything in particular ? ” 

” No; I don’t know that I have,” replied Mason 
hesitatingly. ” Of course, I should like to be the head of 
some big concern and make a lot of money.” 

Mr. Short laughed. ” And how are you going to manage 
it ? ” 

Mason laughed too, rather ruefully. ” I don’t know, 
I’m sure. I suppose something will turn up sometime. 
You see,” he went on, as if he were anxious to justify 
himself, ” I don’t know enough yet; all I've had time 
to find out so far is that most of the things I learnt at 
school aren’t any good to me now.” 

” What sort of things ? ” 

” Why, Latin and Greek and history and so on.” 


” Latin! ” snorted Mr. Short. ” What do you know about 
Latin and Greek ? ” He spouted some resounding lines 
of Homer. ” There ! when you can appreciate that, you 
won't talk of Greek being no good to you.” 

” But it's no good in the city.” 

Again Mr. Short laughed. “ No, I suppose it isn’t; 
and 1 can’t say it’s been much good to me, if you reckon the 
good of a thing by the money it will bring. But, thank 
heaven ! money isn't the only thing worth having.” 

” It’s very useful,” said Mason. 

” It’s a necessity 1 ” cried Mr. Short vehemently, 
emphasising his words by bringing his fist down on the 
table. ” Until you’ve got money you’re a slave ; you’ve 
to shut your eyes to injustice because you’re afraid to lose 
your living if you protest; you've to knuckle down to 
some bullying tyrant because he can sack you if you show 
you're a man and not a mouse. You will-” 

Here he found his pipe was out and stopped to relight 
it. 

” I don't think I want teaching how important money 
is,” put in Mason ; ” what I want to learn is how to 
get it.” 

” Ah ! that’s not so easy,” smiled Mr. Short, ” unless 
you make up your mind that money you will have at any 
cost, and you've the pluck and courage to go through 
anything to get your money. And then you’ll find that 
when you’ve got it you won't know what to do with it, 
except to make more money with it.” 

” Then what do you advise ? ” asked Mason. 

"You come to me for advice ? ” exclaimed Mr. Short. 
“ Why, my lad, I’m the last man in the world you should 
come to. I'm a failure—a back number ; all I’m good for 
now is to hold myself up as an awful example of what to 
avoid. I've made every mistake a man can make, except 
one or two that I probably shall make before I die.” 

He poured himself out a glass of whisky and water. 
” Will you have a drink ? ” he asked. 

” Thanks, a little.” 

” Help yourself.” 

Mason poured out a thimbleful of whisky and diluted it 
freely. As he was about to sip it he caught his host's 
eye. 

“You don't much care about whisky, do you ? ” said 
Mr. Short. 


I 
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Mason thought it manly to take it, and was about to 
assert that he liked it. But something in Mr. Short’s look 
made it impossible to say so. 

" I can't say I really like it," he replied. 

** Then wny do you drink it ? " asked Mr. Short. 
M Never mind, I know right enough ; I was a young man 
once and a young fool too. I hated whisky, but I saw other 
fellows liking it, and I resolved I’d get to like it too ; and 
I succeeded, worse luck." He took a long pull at his 
glass. " Look here, my young friend, you asked me just 
now what I would advise : here’s one bit of advice I know 
is good—don't be afraid." 

“ Afraid ? " echoed Mason. " What of ? " 

" Of anything ! If you don't like whisky, why be afraid 
to say so ? Are you going to regulate your life to please the 
tastes of others or of yourself ? Be yourself and let the 
rest of the world go hang. That’s the first step to being 
a man." 

" I’ll try and remember it," said Mason ; " thank you." 


" Do you like coffee ? " asked Mr. Short suddenly, as if 
to bring the conversation down to everyday level. 

"Very much," was Mason's reply, “but don't trouble 
to-" 

" I’m not going to," said his host. " Suppose you 
make it yourself." 

" I don't know how." 

" I guessed not ; another thing they didn’t teach you at 
school. Shall I give you a lesson ? " 

" Please ; I’d like to learn." 

So Mason had his lesson, from the grinding of the berries 
to the proper way of pouring into the cup. Never had he 
tasted such a delicious drink. 

" There ! " said Mr. Short, " you’ve learnt something, 
at any rate, to-night." 

" I've learnt several things," replied Mason. " I shan’t 
forget them either," he added. 

As he left the room half an hour later, he saw Mr. Short 
pouring himself out another glass of whisky. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

EXIT MR. STUBBS. 


AN I see Mr. Jones ? " 

" What name ? " asked the diminutive office 
boy. 

" Mr. Mason." 

Mr. Jones evidently was at a loss to imagine what 
business this unknown youth of eighteen could have with 
him. And Mason felt some amount of nervousness in 
starting the explanation of his visit. 

Mr. Jones was a large retail coal-merchant. Mason had 
learnt by accident that he drew his supplies largely from the 
Central Supply Co., Ltd., which company, in their turn, 
Jenkins & Co. furnished with coal. It struck Mason that 
this was a very roundabout way of doing business, and 
that if Mr. Jones came direct to Jenkins & Co’s wharf he 
would save double cartage, which must mean several 
pounds a week. 

" You see," urged Mason, after making his explanation, 
“ yoil get the same coal and in better condition, for you 
can take it direct from the wharf or even from the barges 
if you time things to meet them, and besides-" 

" That'll do, young man," replied Mr. Jones—a short, 
stout man, with a decided manner. " And when did Mr. 
Jenkins tell you to come to me with this proposition ? " 

" He doesn't know I've come. He won't object, I 
suppose, to supply you on the same terms as he supplies 
the Central Company." 

" Then, why have you come 
to me ? " 

Mason hesitated ; then decided 
to be frank. 

"I’m only getting twenty shil¬ 
lings a week with Mr. Jenkins, 
and I thought that if I did you 
a good turn perhaps you might 
feel inclined to bear me in mind 
if you had a vacancy. There 
isn't much prospect for me at 
Mr. Jenkins’s." 

" Nor here, I’m afraid," re¬ 
plied Mr. Jones, but not unkindly. 

“ Only two of my clerks get 
more than two pounds a week, 
and I've got plenty of young 
fellows ready to come in at a 
pound. You seem a sharp sort 
of chap, and I’d like to have you 
in my place, but I don't think 
'twould be worth your while, to 
tell you the truth." 

" I'm sorry," said Mason. 

" Perhaps if you should hear of 
any vacancy-" 


" I’ll remember you," replied Mr. Jones. " And look 
here, you’ve done me a good turn, and I don’t like to be 
under an obligation : is a five-pound note any use to 
you ? " 

Mason confessed that it would be exceedingly useful, 
and the note changed hands. He returned to the office 
satisfied with his interview ; he had secured a possible 
helper if anything happened at the office. For he had not 
forgotten Stubbs’s prophecy that Mr. Jenkins would never 
forget his refusal to mislead Cohen regarding the sailing of 
the " Virginia Queen." 

He was becoming more and more dissatisfied with the 
office. He had been now long enough in the place to 
understand its methods, and he had become aware that, in 
addition to the legitimate business carried on, there was a 
good deal done which savoured more of sharp practice 
than straightforward trading. He consulted Mr. Short 
about it one evening ; he felt the need of advice. 

" Don’t be in a hurry ! " was the upshot of his friend's 
counsel after hearing Mason's account of the state of 
affairs. "You see, you’re not in a particularly strong 
position yet ; you’ve had not much more than a year's 
experience as a junior clerk in a not too reputable office, 
and that’s not much of a recommendation to another firm. 
Lie low for a bit ; learn all you can of your business and 
keep your hands clean ; you've shown Mr. Jenkins you 
don’t mean to dirty them, so he 
won’t go to you in future when 
he wants an underhand job done. 
And in the meantime keep your 
eyes open for any chance outside. 
If you think you’re worth more 
than you get, ask for a rise ; he 
can only refuse it." 

Nothing was farther from 
Mason's thoughts than the hope 
of getting a rise without demand¬ 
ing it, and yet that was what 
happened. It was in this way. 

Stubbs was evidently getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire. 
Mason had to give up all at¬ 
tempts to help him, for he 
resented the least hint that he 
couldn’t manage his own affairs. 
He was growing morose and 
irritable ; and, worst sign of all, 
he was losing his pride in his 
appearance and growing shabbier 
every day. 

He had to go out on an errand 
for the firm one morning and 
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he ills we see— 

VI/ The mysteries of sorrow deep and 
long, 

The dark enigmas of permitted wrong— 
Have all one key. 

This strange, sad world is but our Father’s 
school; 

All chance and change His love shall grandly 
over-rule. 


B:>ys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds. 

You can’t do that when you are flying 
words. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall 
back dead, 

But God Himself can’t kill them when they 


are said. 


Will Carleton. 
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Mason was glad to be rid of him. He had scarcely left 
before a man entered the office, leaned across the counter, 
and addressed Mason confidentially. 

“ Mr. Stubbs, I believe," said the man. 

" No, I’m not Mr. Stubbs," was the reply. 

" I expect you've made a mistake," replied the man 
with an indulgent smile. " I've known it done before now." 
He thrust a blue envelope into Mason’s hands ; it was 
addressed to James Stubbs. 

“ What’s this ? " ^ked Mason. " It isn’t for me." 

" Come, you'd better take it," said the man persuasively. 
" Anyhow, you've got it, and that's all I’ve got to do." 

He turned to go, but Mason stopped him. 

" Look here, you’re making a mistake !" 

" No, I 'aint ; I met one of your chaps at the door and 
he pointed you out to me." 

Mason couldn’t help smiling; he guessed what had 
happened. 

" Did you ask him if he were Mr. Stubbs ? " 

" Yes, I did and he-" 

" Well, he’s sold you," interrupted Mason. " Anyone 
here will tell you my name’s Mason ; Mr. Stubbs has just 
gone out." 

" When will he be back ? " asked the man, who recognised 
by now that he had been victimised. 

" I don't know," replied Mason. “ I've nothing to do 
with Mr. Stubbs. Good morning ! " 

He returned to his work and the man picked up the 
envelope and went off. 

Mason was annoyed with Stubbs for having put the man 
on to him, though he recognised that his fellow clerk had 
been in a bad hole and could only escape by a stratagem. 
He guessed what the envelope con¬ 
tained ; he had heard often enough in 
the course of business of a judgment 
summons, and knew now, what he had 
surmised long ago, that 
Stubbs was in debt. 

The crisis came with start¬ 
ling rapidity. Stubbs turned 
up next day as usual, but 
went out before lunch, telling 
Mr. Cates that he was 
unwell and wanted 
to see a doctor. As 
he certainly looked 
ill, no one was sur¬ 
prised that he did not 
return that day ; but 
when another day 
passed and he was 
still absent Mr. Cates 
mentioned it to his 
chief. 

" Send a boy to his 
lodgings to inquire 
how he is," said Mr. 

Jenkins. “He ought 
to have let you know, 
of course. How has 
he been behaving 
lately ? I’ve fancied 
he's been looking 
queer." 

" He's been doing 
his work all right," 
replied Mr. Cates, 

" but he's not very 
steady, I'm afraid." 

" Send him in to 
me when he comes 
back and I'll talk 
to him," said Mr. 

Jenkins. 

But that conversa¬ 
tion never took place. 

The office boy re¬ 


ported that Mr. Stubbs had left his lodgings for more than 
a week, and no one knew where he had moved. Then a 
cheque came through the bank, endorsed by the firm, which 
Mr. Jenkins had never signed, and it was whispered through 
the office that Stubbs had gone off with over thirty pounds. 

So Mason found himself promoted to the seat a little 
nearer the fire—a promotion carrying with it an increase 
of salary of five shillings a week. Now he was quite 
convinced that his offence to the firm in regard to that 
matter of the " Virginia Queen " was forgotten, or at any 
rate, forgiven. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A TARDY VENGEANCE. 

N EVER w r as Mason more mistaken than in thinking 
that Mr. Jenkins had forgotten the affair of the 
" Virginia Queen." Of this he soon had decisive 
and disastrous proof. 

Stubbs's place was not long vacant. One morning a 
youth appeared who proved to be a nephew of Mr. Jenkins, 
and Mason was instructed to take him in hand and teach 
him his work. 

Mason took a dislike to him from the first, though he 


-'•'k 


“ Mason . • • wrenched himself free, struck 
out furiously at his opponent, and then, seizing 
him round the waist, threw him heavily to the 
ground. . • • The noise brought Mr. Cates 
rushing into the room.” [See page 297.) 
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appeared intelligent enough 
and did not shirk. But he 
was reserved and conse¬ 
quential, and his relation¬ 
ship to Mr. Jenkins gave 
him privileges which the 
other clerks naturally re¬ 
sented. 

Then a few weeks later, 
when the new clerk had 
fairly mastered the routine 
of work, the crisis came— 
utterly unexpected by the 
victim. Mason was sent for 
by Mr. Jenkins, and he found 
him standing before the fire¬ 
place, his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, and a 
frown on his face. 

" Where have you been 
since one o’clock ? " he 
demanded in an offensive 
tone. 

" I went out to lunch, sir, 
and then I had to call at 
Fletcher and Topham’s 
about that consignment of 
timber.*' 

“ And you took an hour 
and a half to do that ? " 
snapped Mr. Jenkins. 

** The manager hadn’t 
come back from lunch, but 
they expected him in about 
half an hour, and asked me 
to wait." 

" And did you ? " 

" I said I’d call again in twenty minutes." 

" And what did you do with your twenty minutes ? " 
persisted Mr. Jenkins. 

" I called on a friend," replied Mason. He had, in fact, 
looked up Mr. Short and spent ten minutes with him. 

“ Oh, did you ! " exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. " Do you think 
I pay you to spend your time making calls on your friends 
in office hours ? " 

Mason felt he was getting angry, but explained as calmly 
as he could that as the manager was not at his office he 
thought there was no harm in spending the time elsewhere 
instead of waiting. 

" And when you got back you found that the manager 
had come back long ago ? " 

" Two minutes before I did," confessed Mason. 

•• Two minutes ? Time enough for him to telephone to 
me and say that I had not sent some one down as I 
promised." 

" He was hanging up the receiver as I got in," replied 
Mason. " He said he wouldn’t have rung you up if his 
clerk had told him I’d called already—as he ought to have 
done." 

“ That’ll do I " stormed Mr. Jenkins, who was evidently 
trying to work himself up into a rage ; " you've got excuses 
enough to sink a ship. When I send you out on a job, I 
don't mean you to neglect it for your own business ; you 
young cubs seem to think you can do anything you please. 
There's been a thundering sight too much of that sort of 
thing in the office ; that young scoundrel Stubbs began it and 
now you’re carrying on in the same way. I'm going 
to show the lot of you that I won't stand it—from you least 
of all. You'll go at the end of the week, and don't come 
to me for a character, for you won’t get one !" 

Mason turned white, but managed to keep control of his 
voice. 

" You're giving me the sack ? " 

"Yes, and if I'd treated you as you deserve you’d have 
had it months ago." 


"You mean when I 
wouldn't tell Cohen that lie 
about the ‘Virginia Queen,'" 
said Mason. 

" Never mind what I 
mean," retorted Mr. Jenkins; 
"I’m dismissing you for 
doing your own business 
when I send you out to do 
mine, and for impertinence 
when I tell you I won't 
have it. So now go back 
to your desk and don’t let 
me see any more of you 
after Saturday l" 

" You won't see me after 
to-day ! " cried Mason, who 
saw clearly enough that he 
was now paying for his 
conduct of months before. 
" But don’t think that I 
don't see through you; and 
you've made a mistake if 
you think I'm going to stand 
it." 

" All right, my young 
friend," sneered Mr. Jen¬ 
kins ; " bring an action for 
wrongful dismissal and see 
what damages you’ll get." 

Mason was not too furious 
to see that of course he could 
do nothing ; even if he were 
to show up his employer it 
would do him no good, and 
of course Mr. Jenkins would 
simply say there had been a misunderstanding, and that 
Mason’s assertion was made in revenge. He was helpless; 
but he did not mean to go awav from the place with his 
tail between his legs. 

‘ 4 You’re a contemptible scoundrel ! " he cried, " and a 
coward as well. You hadn’t the pluck to give me the 
sack when I wouldn't tell your dirty lies for you, and now 
you trump up a silly excuse that wouldn’t deceive a child." 

Mr. Jenkins gasped with rage. " Get out of my room ! " 
he shouted. 

" Not till I've told you what a blackguard you are," 
retorted Mason. 

Mr. Jenkins grew purple in the face ; he lost his temper 
completely and with it his prudence. In a fury he caught 
Mason by the arm to push him out of the room. 

This was a mistake. Mason was as angry as he; the youth 
wrenched himself free, struck out furiously at his opponent, 
and then, seizing him round the waist, threw him heavily to 
the ground. Mason had not learned football for nothing, 
and though his enemy was big and heavy, he had no chance 
against the youth of eighteen. 

The noise brought Mr. Cates rushing quickly into the 
room. 

" What’s the matter ? " he cried. " What’s happened ? " 

" Send for the police I " gasped Mr. Jenkins; " he's 
tried to murder me 1 " 

" He isn't dead yet," said Mason with a laugh ; " he’ll 
live to cheat a lot of people yet." 

Mr. Cates helped his prostrate master to his feet, and 
inspected a nasty cut on his cheek which had struck the 
desk as he fell. Mason thought that there was no object 
in his remaining longer, so with a casual " Good afternoon, 
Mr. Cates," he turned to go. At heart he dreaded to hear 
the order to fetch the police repeated, but he put a brave 
face on it, collected his few belongings into a parcel, said 
good-bye to his fellow clerks and walked out of the office 
with what dignity he could muster. 

" Thank goodness!" he thought, " I've done with that 
scoundrel! Stubbs was right after all 1 " 



WAR TYPES. IV.—A BEDOUIN OF THE DESERT. 

Since the intrusion of Turkey into the great war, as the ally of Germany, 
attention has been directed to Egypt, which has been threatened with 
invasion. One of the foes with which British troops will have to contend 
will be the Bedouins of the desert—the fierce, warlike, nomadic Arab tribes. 
The Bedouins are estimated to be about 500,000 in number, dwelling apart 
in several tribes. Their weapons are the long lance, firearms, and the 
yataghan—the last-named being a keen, curved, short sword. Expert horse¬ 
men, they are below middle stature, and are lean, wiry, and hardy. The horses 
of the better-class Bedouins are usually handsomely decked, the bridle and 
other trappings being richly ornamented. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ THB KEY OF THB STRBBT.’* 


ASON’S righteous indignation sus¬ 
tained him during the rest of 
the day ; he was only con¬ 
scious of satisfaction in having 
got out of an office he detested, 
and in having given Mr. Jenkins 
something to remember him 
by. But the next morning 
gave him time for a calmer 
reflection, and he began to see 
that he was in an unenviable 
position. 

There being nothing to call 
him out he stayed at home 
and reviewed his resources, pending the time when Mr. 
Short would get up ; he had resolved to consult his friend 
before taking any steps. He found that he had between 
four and five pounds—enough to keep him for a few weeks, 
at any rate. 

Mr. Short heard his story with some amount of 
satisfaction, especially when he related his thrashing 
Mr. Jenkins. 

"You don't think he’ll prosecute me for assault ? " 
asked Mason. 

Mr. Short laughed. "No more than you'll prosecute 
him for wrongful dismissal," he replied. " And now, what 
are you going to do ? " 

" Try to get another place," said Mason. 

" How ? Got any friends likely to help you ? " 

" I'm afraid not. I thought of trying Mr. Jones first ; 
you remember, the coal merchant who gave me that five 
pounds." 

" Try him by all means," assented Mr. Short. " But 
I thought he hadn’t any place giving you scope." 

Mason laughed uneasily. " I've got to think about 
getting a living for the present," he replied, " not about 
making a fortune." 

" Lucky you're young yet," said Mr. Short. " Try 
Jones by all means." 

Once more Mason faced the diminutive office boy and 
asked for Mr. Jones. 

" He's out," said the boy, adding the further information 
that he might be found at Jenkins's wharf if there was any 
hurry. 

As that was the last place that Mason wished to visit 
he said he would wait. And wait he did ; getting a fore¬ 
taste of many weary hours to be spent in waiting to see 
people who did not show themselves particularly desirous 
of seeing him. 

At last Mr. Jones arrived. Mason reminded him of his 
former visit, and Mr. Jones became cordial. 

" Of course, I remember you," said the coal merchant ; 
" an uncommonly good tip you gave me. What can I do 
for you now ? " 

Mason explained that he had left Jenkins’s office and 
wanted a new post. In reply to Mr. Jones's questions he 
told him the facts, and observed a frown gathering on the 
listener’s face. 

" I dare say that’s all correct enough," asserted Mr. 
Jones, " and I've no doubt Jenkins is quite capable of a 
mean trick, though I've found him straightforward so far. 
But the point is this, young man. Suppose I took you in— 
I haven't a vacancy, by the way—Jenkins would hear of it, 
of course, and he'd resent it. Now, 1 can’t afford to quarrel 
with him in view of the business I'm doing with him ; 
you see that, don’t you ? " 

Mason unwillingly assented. 

" Well, there you are, you know," added Mr. Jones, 
rising with an air of finality. " Of course, if I should hear 
of anything, I'll bear you in mind ; I can't do more than 
that, can I ?" 

" I suppose not," said Mason in a disappointed tone. 
Mr. Jones rubbed his nose with his finger hesitatingly ; 


then, with an uneasy cough, he said, " You aren’t hard up. I 
hope ? If a sovereign-" 

" No, thank you," replied Mason hastily. " I won’t 
keep you any longer." 

He was relieved when he was outside the office. Thank 
goodness he wasn’t reduced to receiving charity yet. The 
five pounds had been earned—that was different ; but to 

accept a sovereign for doing nothing-! He walked 

away indignantly. 

There was only one other firm where he thought he could 
apply with some confidence, and that was Cohen & Co. He 
could tell them of the deception Jenkins had practised on 
them, and if necessary give them details of Jenkins’s methods 
which would be useful to them. He knew enough of 
City life to beware that an unscrupulous firm sometimes 
took over a clerk at a higher salary on purpose to learn the 
secrets of his former employers. He thought Cohen & Co., 
without being unscrupulous, would welcome an employee 
who could give them information about one of their 
rivals. 

But when he managed to obtain an interview with Mr. 
Cohen he found it difficult to explain his claim to the firm’s 
special consideration. Mr. Cohen did not impress him 
favourably ; he appeared to be a keen, rather furtive 
sort of man who meant to take nothing for granted ; his 
questions were very much to the point, and Mason found 
himself saying more than he intended. But he was so 
anxious to get a place that he resisted the temptation to 
take up his hat and go. 

" So," said Mr. Cohen at last, " what I understand is 
this. You’ve got the sack from Jenkins’s because you 
wouldn't help to deceive me. That’s your story—I dare say 
it's true enough, though I should like to hear Mr. Jenkins's 
version. And you think that gives you a claim on me, 
eh ? " 

" Not exactly a claim," replied Mason," but I certainly 
thought-" 

" Do you expect me to be grateful because you’re telling 
me now how I was swindled ? If you'd told me at the time 
it might have done some good, but it’s all over and past 
now." 

" I couldn't give away my firm whilst I was in it," 
protested Mason. 

" Exactly ; you had to wait till your news was of no use. 
Well, I’m sorry, Mr. Mason, but I've got no place for you— 
there’s no vacancy to begin with—and when there is one 
I'm bound to tell you that I want clerks who will do what 
they are told, and not bother their heads about whether 
they know the business of the place better than their 
master does." 

This was so decisive that Mason rose to go. 

" Very well, sir, I should never have troubled you if I’d 
known that to leave Mr. Jenkins to come to you would 
only be out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

" You’d better be off, young man ! ’’ retorted Mr. Cohen 
in a threatening tone, " unless you want the police called 
in." 

" Exactly what Mr. Jenkins threatened," replied Mason 
as calmly as he could. He smoothed his hat with irritating 
slowness. " But he thought the better of it, and tried to 
turn me out himself. I was under the painful necessity 
of knocking him down." 

Mr. Cohen rang his bell with an angry exclamation. 
But Mason, who had relieved his mind and saw no use in 
waiting, strode fromjthe room before the bell was answered, 
his hat on his head. 

He related his experience to Mr. Short in the afternoon ; 
by that time his glow of satisfaction at having scored over 
Cohen had changed to depression as he recognised that 
one of his last hopes had faded. 

" Are all City firms like Jenkins and Cohen ? " he asked 
disconsolately of Mr. Short. 

The journalist gave a laugh. 
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" Bless yon, no ! ” he replied. ” You’ve happened to hit 
on a couple of wrong'uns ; but business would come to a 
standstill unless most men were honest and decent. You've 
had bad luck, but you'll come across the right sort sooner 
or later.” 


" Meantime, they don’t seem in a hurry to give me a show, ’ ’ 
said Mason despondently. 

“ Why, you haven’t begun to try ! ” said Mr. Short. 
“ You mustn't get your tail between your legs at the 
start.” 


CHAPTER XI 


IN THE GUTTER. 


A ND now Mason began to know something of the 
terrors of poverty. He had not been without 
trouble in his life ; he had thought it terrible 
when his father's death had blighted his pros¬ 
pects and he had sunk to be a clerk. But now his 
ambition for the moment was to be a clerk again. 

He answered endless advertisements, he walked number¬ 
less miles in search of employment, and every day his 
scanty stock of cash decreased. He began to 
lose hope ; he found that his inability to pro¬ 
duce a character from his last place was fatal. 

“ Let's see your references,” said one em- 
ployer on whom Mason thought he had 
made a favourable impression. Mason 
had to confess that he had none, and ex- 
plained the reason of his being turned out 
of his former place. Jp * % 

The gentleman he was interviewing 
looked dubiously at him. 

“Yes, yes, I dare say that's ^ 

all right enough, but I can’t 
take you without a character 
or good references ; why, I’ve 
had a hundred and eighty ap¬ 
plications for this place, and 
fifty of them at least with 
excellent recommendations ! 

And take my advice,” he 
added not unkindly, ” don’t 

spin that yam about being ^ Lw 1 

given the sack because you’re 

too honest ; it may be true / M VI 

enough, but you can’t expect 

people to believe it—now, can 


" Nothing ! ” was Mason's 
dejected reply. ” It seems to 
me that I'm as badly off for 

keeping straight-” 

“As I am for going crooked,” 
interrupted Stubbs; “ and I 
shouldn't wonder if you come 
off worse.” 

“ I could scarcely do that, 
could I ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't know about 
that. I dare say you thought 
when I touched you just now 
I was going to ask you to 
give me a bob to get a night’s 
lodging.” 

“ I thought it very likely.” 
confessed Mason ; “ but I’m so 
hard up myself that I shall be 
in the gutter, too, before long.” 

Stubbs almost laughed. 
“ Bless your heart ! I'm all 
right,” he replied ; “ you don’t 
think I’m selling these rotten 
things for a living, do you ? ” 
“ Then, why do you do 
it ? ” asked Mason in no little 
surprise. 

“ It’s only a blind, so that 
the police mayn’t interfere. 
I’m a bookie's tout ; street 
betting's illegal, you know ; but all my clients know me, 
you see, so I can do my business without any risk.” 

” And does it pay you ? ” asked Mason, who began to 
think he was very ignorant of some of the ways of getting 
a living. 

“ None so dusty ! ” replied Stubbs, not without a touch 
of pride. “ Look here ; when I dropped Jenkins, I owed 
you a sovereign, didn’t I ? ” 

” About that,” assented Mason. 

” Then there you are ! ” said Stubbs, producing a 
sovereign from his pocket. ” I guess you want it more 
than I do.” 

Mason was tempted to refuse it, but saw no reason on 
reflection why he should not accept it. Stubbs owed him 
the money. 

” I know I want it badly enough,” he confessed, ” and 
if you can spare it-” 


” I suppose not,” i 
Mason bitterly. 

” Of course not ; you 
wouldn’t yourself. Now I 
mustn't keep you any longer, 
so good-bye and good luck.” 

Mason walked back with 
an aching heart. He was in 
Bayswater, and saw the com¬ 
fortable houses, the well- 
dressed crowd ; and he was 
on the verge of being homeless 
and penniless. What was the 
use of being upright and honest ? It only led to 
poverty and despair. 

Then he stopped suddenly. He had turned into a little 
street off the Bayswater Road, and in his abstraction had 
almost run into a man selling matches and boot-laces at 
the edge of the pavement opposite a small public-house. 
He knew the man’s face, but could not identify him for a 
moment. Then he recognised him ; it was his former 
fellow clerk, Stubbs. 

Mason turned away at once and walked on. Not because 
an old acquaintance was in distress, but because he thought 
Stubbs would prefer not to be recognised. In a vague 
way he supposed that as Stubbs was a criminal it was his 
duty as a citizen to have him arrested, but that he had no 
intention of doing. Stubbs's crime had brought its own 
punishment, and Mason had no desire to let Jenkins 
revenge himself on his defaulting clerk. 


Mason had only walked a dozen yards 
when he heard footsteps behind him, and then 
felt a touch on his elbow. He turned round 
to find himself facing Stubbs.” 
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" I can get plenty more,” said Stubbs ; “ at least, I can 

sometimes. So let's have a drink on it and we’ll cry quits.” 

Mason could not refuse to stand treat under the circum¬ 
stances, so they adjourned to the little public-house at 
hand. Mason noted that his companion seemed well 
known, and that every now and then a man came up to him 
and, after a few whispered words, their hands met; but had 
he not been on the look-out he would not have noticed 


anything. He got away as soon as he could ; the atmo¬ 
sphere of the place stifled him. Stubbs made no effort 
to detain him. 

He walked home wondering how long it would be before he 
was selling matches in the gutter. That resource was open 
to him ; but would he ever sink to be a bookmaker’s tout ? 

In the meantime he had a sovereign in his pocket, which 
meant a week's respite. Anything might happen in a week. 


CHAPTER XII. 

MR. SHORT PROVES A BRICK. 


ASON'S hopes of something 
happening during the week 
were not realised. He 
managed to get a temporary 
job at ninepence an hour 
in an office where there was 
an unexpected rush, but 
that only lasted three days. 

To add to his anxieties 
he was uneasy about his 
friend Short, who seemed 
moody and irritable. Mason 
asked Mrs. Greg if she had 
noticed it, and she snapped out something about its being 
his own doing, and declined to say more. 

One Saturday evening Mason descended to Mr. Short’s 
room, hoping for a chat ; he was depressed and miserable. 
He knocked, and hearing a grunt which he took to be 
intended as ” Come in ! " entered the room. Mr. Short was 
lying in his chair, drunk, a bottle of whisky beside him. 

Mason was shocked. He knew that his friend was far 
from being a teetotaller, but he had no suspicion that he 
ever drank to excess. 

He was not a pleasant object as he lay there breathing 
heavily ; moreover, the newspaper he had been reading 
was in dangerous proximity to the fire. Mason rescued it, 
loosened his collar, tried to make him more comfortable— 
and then the telephone bell began to ring. 

Mr. Short heard it and made an effort to rise but sank 
back helplessly. Mason went to the telephone. 

" That you, Short ? ” 

" No ; I'm Mason, a friend of Mr. Short’s. Can I give 
him a message ? I shall be seeing him later on." 

* " Can’t I speak to him ? " 

“ No ; I’m waiting here till I can get hold of him," replied 
Mason. 

“ Well, give him this message, will you ? " The speaker 
detailed instructions to be carried out before Mr. Short 
came to the office next day. Mason noted the details 
carefully, hoping that his impromptu excuses for Mr. 
Short’s not answering himself would not rouse suspicion. 
He did not like leaving his friend in this condition, so got a 
book and made himself comfortable. After a couple of 
hours Mr. Short woke from his sleep, and with considerable 
trouble Mason managed to steer him into his bedroom, 
where he dropped on the bed like a log and fell asleep again 
at once. Mason made him as comfortable as he could and 
then returned to his own room, after leaving a note giving 
particulars of the message from the newspaper office. 

He was somewhat surprised that Mr. Short did not refer 
to the incident when they met next day. Mr. Short asked 
him to come to the club and lunch with him, which Mason 
was glad enough to do, and he noticed that his host drank 
water with his meal instead of whisky as usual. He 
couldn't help thinking that the older man was ashamed of 
having been seen drunk by the youth whom he had 
befriended, as was indeed the case. 

More and more hopeless became Mason’s search for 
work. It struck him one day that he might write to Mr. 
Baxter, the lawyer who had obtained him his place at 
Jenkins & Co., and see if he could not help him to another. 
He wondered he hadn't thought of it before. He was on the 
point of writing his letter when he received one from his 


step-mother, in which it was mentioned, incidentally, 
that Mr. Baxter had just started for a voyage round the 
world for the sake of his health. Mason dropped his pen, 
feeling that fate was against him ; what was the use of 
trying any more ? 


" Can I speak to you, sir ? " asked Mrs. Greg, as she 
finished placing Mr. Short's breakfast on the table. 

" What’s the matter ? " 

“ It’s Mr. Mason, sir ; he’s give me notice." 

" You don’t say so ! " 

“ Yes, sir ; he owes me a week’s rent and he says he 
can’t pay me ; but I don’t mind that, for he’s a civil young 
gentleman." 

** And what do you think I can do ? " 

“ I don’t know, sir," was the reply. 

" Luckily, I do know," retorted Mr. Short. " Just ask 
him to step down for a minute ; he hasn’t gone out yet." 

Mason soon appeared ; he looked tired and worn. He 
often wondered why his friend did not seem to take more 
interest in his misfortunes ; he did not know that Mr. Short 
had tried hard to get him employment in vain. His want 
of special knowledge and lack of recommendations were 
drawbacks which could not be surmounted. 

" I say, young man," began Mr. Short in a genial tone, 
" I wonder if you will do me a favour ?" 

" Of course," was Mason’s reply, " if it’s something 
I can do." 

" I’m off to Hungary to-morrow," was the calm announce¬ 
ment, " an investigation for the paper." Mason’s heart 
sank ; his only friend was leaving him ! 

" I tell you what I want you to do for me. I’ll only be 
away about two months and I want to keep on these rooms. 
Do you mind bringing your traps down here and occupying 
them till I come back ? I shall feel much more comfortable 
if I know some one’s looking after my books and things, 
and I’m going to ask you to forward my letters and so on. 
You see, I shall have to pay rent whether I’m here or 
not, so you may just as well use the rooms as let them be 
eating their heads off." 

Mason could hardly keep back the tears as he thanked 
his friend. Half his troubles had vanished. For two 
months he would have no rent to pay ; his food would be 
his only expense. 

" Don’t make the place too tidy, that’s all I ask," 
continued Mr. Short. 

" Give me a day’s notice, and I’ll undertake to make it 
untidy again," laughed Mason. 

A couple of days later he was fully installed in his new 
abode, and Mrs. Greg insisted on giving him his breakfast, 
which she was careful to make a solid one. 

" Don’t you trouble about my account, sir," she replied, 
when Mason told her that he couldn't afford to pay for such 
a meal. " You’ll get on your feet again before long, and 
I can trust you to pay me when you can. You ain't like 
some young gentlemen I’ve had to do with." 

So Mason plucked up heart once more ; he pawned his 
links and studs and that gave him respite for a week. Then 
one day he thought his luck was beginning to turn; he 
again obtained a job in the same house in which he had 
been already a temporary assistant, and as he had no rent 
to pay he felt secure for a few weeks, at any rate. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHUMS AGAIN! 


M ASON looked up with a start ; he could hardly 
believe his ears. In the midst of the noise of 
the traffic in Queen Victoria Street he heard 
the signal of the Moles. 

He thought he must be mistaken ; some errand boy 
must have whistled to a chum. But no; the well- 
remembered signal came again, and now he was aware of a 
stout, active young fellow descending from a motor-bus in 
haste. It was Butcher ! 

They grasped hands warmly. 

" This is luck ! " cried Butcher, whose eyes glistened 
with satisfaction. 

" Where on earth have you sprung from ? " demanded 
Mason. 

“ Why, I'm living in London—didn’t you know ? " 

“ No ; I've never heard a word from you." 

** But I wrote to you, as I promised, directly I got back," 
said Butcher. 

" Where did you write ? " 

" To Jenkins & Co., as I always used to. And when I got 
no answer I called there, and they said you'd left some 
time back." 


" These are jolly rooms ! " exclaimed Butcher, when they 
reached home. " And what a gorgeous lot of books 
you’ve got! " 

" Yes, I’ll tell you about it by and by," said Mason ; 
*' but we’ll have tea first." 

Mason did the honours with an easy conscience, ordering 
cake and jam with the knowledge that he had a week's 
wages in his pocket. The two chums scarcely knew what 
to talk about first; they jumped from the Moles to Mr. 
Everett; from the burglary to life in London. Butcher 
told him how he was in a lawyer's office as articled clerk, 
and confessed he found himself rather lonely. To him as 
to Mason it was evidently a relief to have a friend with whom 
he could talk freely. Mason on his side described his 
adventures at Jenkins’s, and Butcher was duly indignant 
at the treatment he had received. 

" Have you seen any of the fellows since you left ? " 
asked Mason. 

" Not many ; but I'm going to see one to-morrow. Do 
you remember little Pearce ? " 

" Rather ! What's he doing ? " 

M He’s going to be a doctor, I fancy. He's coming up to 



But I wrote 
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“For reply Mason made a grab at him, but the Major skilfully evaded his grasp. Butcher 
hastily caught Mason's arm. (See page 303.) 


London to-morrow on his way to Paris, and I’ve promised 
to meet him at Euston. I say, you come too ; he’d be 
delighted to see you again; he’s turned out quite a first- 
rate chap.” 

“ What time ? ” 

“ Half-past six.” 

“ All right, I’ll come ; I should like to see him again. 
How’s Everett ? ” 

And so on, through the masters and boys who at one 
time had formed his world, and who now seemed so far 
away. Then Butcher found that the hour was later than 


he thought; he was due 
to attend an evening 
lecture on Criminal 
Law. 

” By the by, what's 
your address ? ” asked 
Mason. 

Butcher wrote it down. 
“ It’s only a temporary 
one,” he said ; “I’m 
going to move as soon 
as I can find decent 
rooms somewhere 
nearer the centre of things. 
I suppose you don’t 
happen to know of 
any ? ” 

“No, I’m afraid 
not. Wait a moment, 
though ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ How do you think this 
neighbourhood would suit 
you ?” 

“ First rate l Why ? ” 
“ There’s a room 
upstairs vacant now ; if 
you took it you could 
use this as a sitting- 
room ; 'twould be jolly 
to share rooms and feed 
together.” 

Butcher was de¬ 
lighted. Mason ex¬ 
plained his peculiar 
position as regards his 
tenancy, which would 
only last a couple of 
months ; but so long 
as present circum¬ 
stances lasted the 
arrangement was an 
ideal one. 

” I’ll come in to¬ 
morrow,” cried 
Butcher when he had 
inspected the room. 
“ I gave my land¬ 
lady notice last week. 

This is luck 1 ” 

” Something like it at last,” assented Mason as he shook 
hands with his friend, having arranged to meet him the 
next day. 

Butcher ran down the stairs, but turned at the bottom 
to call back. 

” I say ! remind me to-morrow to tell you about our 
friend Thatcher, the pedlar.” 

“You've seen him ? ” asked Mason eagerly. 

“ Rather ! ” replied the other. “ I'll tell you all about it 
to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MASON MEETS THE MAJOR. 


A T five o’clock next day Butcher arrived with his 
belongings on a cab, and by six o’clock when 
Mason returned home things were getting into 
shape. The two friends started off at once for 
Euston to meet Pearce. 

“ Time he was here,” said Butcher, as they paced up 
and down the platform ; “ it’s three minutes past the half- 
hour.” 

“ I suppose we aren’t on the wrong platform ? ” suggested 
Mason. 

“ I’ll ask. Yes, we are ; that porter told us wrong. 
Look l there's a train in ; that's ours lor a ducat.” 


They ran round and pushed their way through the crowd 
on the platform. 

“ I don't see him,” said Butcher; “ perhaps as he didn't 
see me he thought I wasn't here and has got into 
a cab.” 

“He’s sure to give you a few minutes,” said Mason. 

“ Ah ! there he is ! ” cried Butcher, pointing to a figure 
in the distance. He ran along the platform, Mason following 
him. They noticed that he was not alone, and that he was 
just about to enter a cab with his friend. 

Butcher reached him in time to stop him, and Mason 
was not far behind. 
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" Awfully sorry!" said Butcher, " we were on the wrong 
platform.** 

" I looked everywhere,** replied Pearce, " and then I 

happened to meet this gentleman- Why, there*s 

Mason ! ** 

Pearce, now grown into a good-looking young man, 
greeted Mason warmly. But the gentleman in the cab 
was impatient, and hinted that time was on the wing. 

" I*m very sorry, Major,** said Pearce apologetically, 
"but if you’U excuse me, I should like to go with my friends 
now they have turned up.** 

But the Major was not easily pacified. " When I offered 
you a seat in my cab,** he began, " I scarcely expected 
to be-** 

" I*m sure you didn’t. Major,** interrupted Mason. 

The others looked at him with astonishment, but that 
of the Major was greater. 

" What do you mean, sir, by-** 

For reply Mason made a grab at him, but the Major skil¬ 
fully evaded his grasp. Butcher hastily caught Mason's arm. 

" What are you doing ? *' he cried. " You mustn’t 
commit an assault! ** 

Mason wrenched himself free, but he was too late. The 
Major had opened the farther door of the cab and had 
slipped out, and was now making his way recklessly 
amongst the cabs and vans. 


" What on earth's the matter ? " cried Butcher. “ Who 
is your friend ? ** he demanded of Pearce. 

" I never met him before," said Pearce; " at least, I 
don’t think so, but he knows my father." 

" He's a swindler 1 *’ cried Mason; " he got half a sovereign 
out of me and bilked the cabman the very day I came to 
London. If only I'd got hold of him. I'd have made him 
remember me." 

" Lucky you didn't, perhaps," put in Butcher. " He 
could have summoned you for assault, and how could 
you prove he was the man who swindled you years 
ago ? ** 

Mason laughed. " Oh, if you’re going to look at it from 
the legal point of view-" 

" Everything must be looked at from the legal point of 
view," replied Butcher gravely. 

" And how much longer may you young gentlemen be 
likely to be before you start ? ** inquired the cabman, who 
was getting impatient. 

An exchange of addresses and a promise to write 
on the part of Pearce, and the cab drove away. 

" How he has improved l ** said Mason. 

" Hasn’t he ? You had something to do with making a 
man of him, I remember; he was rather a cub when he came 
to Rimpton. Now let's hear about this precious Major and 
how he swindled you." 


(To be continued .) 


Stick to Your Calling. 

By JOHN LEA. 



S AID Chutney the grocer, one day to his wife: 

" Jam, pickles, and tea, are the bane of my life; 
For though they bring fortune, provisions, and ease, 
My heart's in a fishing-smack, sailing the seas. 

Away with the apron, the counter, the scales, 

And let me go netting the sprats and the whales 1" 

Three fishers went sailing, and one of them cried; 

" This, this is a calling I cannot abide 1 
For though it has given me butter with bread. 

And one or two blankets to cover my bed, 

I long to be training and going * the pace * 

To capture some cup in a bicycle race." 


There once was a poet who wrote with his pen 
A sonnet that puzzled intelligent men. 

Twas meaningless rubbish, yet publishers say 
They sold an edition in less than a day. 

But off went the bard, though absurd it may sound, 
And spent all his cash on a merry-go-round. 

Now, somehow or other, I fancy it’s right 
When blessed with a calling, to stick to it tight. 
Especially if it should happen to give 
A profit sufficient to help you to live. 

And even a poet may come to the ground 
By spending too much on a merry-go-round. 


T 


Puzzles and Problems. 

Solutions. (See page 220 .) 


iHE Crescent. —The old schoolmaster's puzzle is solved 
as follows. Make a circle by continuing the outside 
line, then divide the circle into three parts as shown in 
the diagram.^ The three black dots are the centres of 

three half-circles, 
which divide the 
large circle into 
three parts and 
give you the two 
parts of the curious 
crescent shape. 

The Star and 
Cube. —This seem¬ 
ingly difficult prob¬ 
lem is really quite 
easy when you 
know how it is 
done. The dotted 
lines in the illustra¬ 
tion show how the 
six matches ABC 
D E F have been 
moved in order to 



change the star into three cubes. This is one of the many 
problems with matches that never fail to excite interest. 

The " Jap ** Puzzle. —Puzzles of the " jig-saw ** variety are 
popular nowadays, and this one will give your friends no little 

trouble to put 
together. The dia¬ 
gram on the next 
page shows how 
the twelve designs 
are fitted to form 
a square. 

The Tricky 
T r 1A n g les.— 
This is a "tricky” 
problem in truth, 
for there is only 
one possible 
method of solving 
it. To achieve 
the desired result 
leave the one tri¬ 
angle flat on the 
table, then split 



The Star and Cube. 
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The Cross end Squire. 


the ends of the other three'matches and 
form a tripod with them. There will then 
be one triangle flat on the table and three 
triangles above it, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Thb Chain Problem. —No doubt when you saw this problem 
last month, you thought it was necessary for the workman to 
break four links to join these five pieces of chain together. 
You see from the illustration that it can be done by only break¬ 
ing three links, ABC. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


m 

[ 7\1 

0 



First move: Diamonds a and 3 to spaces 9 and xo. 

3 4 5 6 7 8 



The Cross and Square. —In this 
problem you were asked to divide 1 
cross, composed of four small squares, 
in such a manner that the resultant pieces would form a square. 
The solution is not so simple as some may have thought. The 
dotted lines in Fig. 1 show how the cross may be divided and 
cut into four pieces. 

The dotted line 
marked • must be 
parallel to the 
two points 
marked + . 

Fig. 2 shows 
how the four 
pieces marked A 
BCD may be 
fitted together 
to form a 
square. 
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The Tricky Triangles. 


Second move: Diamonds 5 and 6 to spaces a and 3. 

2 3456789 10 



SECT 


Third move: Diamonds 8 and 9 to spaces 5 and 6. 

1 2 3456789 10 




Fourth move: Diamonds x and a to spaces 8 and 9. 
Solution to the Black and White Diamonds. 



» 
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• V. 

'.V 
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The Chain Problem. 


0 Aim High! 

By FRANK ELLIS. 



IM high I altho' below the aim 
Thy arrow spent shall fall. 
Another speed in honour’s name; 
Let thy heart venture all. 



Aim high! for on the mountain-top 
The intrepid climber view. 

Press on! let none thy efforts stop. 
Soon thou shalt stand there too! 


** Too low he aims, who aims below 
The sky,” the wise man said. 

Put thou thine arrow to the bow, 
And let the shaft be sped. 


The prize is there, it waits for thee; 

Tis thine, if thou but try. 

Sure, sure, shall be the victory. 
Courage, O heart!—Aim high! 
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The Father of 
“Nobody’s Children.” 

The Life Work of Mr. William Baker, 

M.A., LL.B. 

By G. A. LEASK. 

D O we ever realise that the you have a first impression 
days of chivalry are not of Mr. William Baker. The 
over ? You have to-day lawyer is never absent. You 
examples of self-sacrific- see it in the quick flash of the 
ing labours as noble as those in eye, the determined mouth and 
days " when knights were bold." chin, and the crisp, steel-like 
The subject of this article is a modern knight-errant; phrases that greet you as he outlines his plans or gives his 
his deeds are done not in the romantic enchantment orders. But there is a further side, a characteristic 
land, but here, to-day, in practical Britain. On Mr. learnt and acquired from his beloved predecessor. Mr. 
William Baker, M.A., LL.B., has fallen the mantle of Baker, it should be remembered, was associated with 
the late Dr. Bamardo, Father of " Nobody’s Children." Dr. Barnardo for nearly twenty years, becoming in 1887 
He is successor to that great philanthropist, and may be a member of the then committee of management, and on 
regarded equally as fittingly as the " Big Brother " of its transformation into a council he became vice-chairman, 
thousands of boys and girls all over the world. and finally chairman. Well, then, the other side is seen 

What is Mr. Baker's record ? you ask. He was called in the eyes that betoken sympathy and love. They soften 
to the Bar in 1875, is a member of the as he speaks of the poor waifs and 

strays, whose lot in fife affects him 
so nearly and dearly. He is a real 
“ big brother" to the outcast and 
distressed bairns of our slums—their 
staunch and able champion. 

When he took up the reins he, for 
the most part, carried on the work 
along the same fines as his prede¬ 
cessor—practically no new departures 
being made. When I asked him what 
was his chief aim, he replied : " The 
principal object of the Homes is to 
bring the boys and girls rescued from 
waifdom to the Kingdom of Christ. 
I regard my work, first and foremost, 
as a religious work. It cannot be 
maintained apart from the help and 
blessing of God, and in furthering this 
object we have no more able supporters 
than our two chaplains at the Homes 
here in Stepney and at the Girls’ 
Homes at Ilford respectively.” Then 
we discussed the slums—how they 
made his work necessary. 

" As regards the children of the 
startling reply, adding further that there Mr. William Baker, M.A., LL.B. slums," he said, " there is a vast im- 

were many more lads in a similar con- provement. But, of course, the 

dition. The young Barnardo doubted the story ; but Jim took greatest power for the creation of destitute children, 
him to the roof of an old building not far from Houndsditch, is the present inconvenient and insufficient housing 
and there half an hour after midnight he found eleven boys of the poor.. If the housing question were only dealt 
huddled together with no other covering than the rags in with properly by public authorities we would not have 

which they were clothed. The sight made such an impres- half the children that we have at present. The great 

sion on the young man that he abandoned the idea of going source from which destitution comes is drunkenness. We 
to China, and resolved to devote himself to the young and used to estimate that three-fourths of the children that 
homeless heathen of London instead. He started his first come to us were the result of drink ; and of the remaining 
Home in a mean street, for twenty-five boys. The next fourth a great proportion, indirectly, through the evils 
year he started the boarding out of his first children—a of intemperance. I am thankful to be able to report a 
feature of the work of the present day. The little seed sown great improvement in recent years." 

in those days has now become a mighty oak—as every one Mr. Baker went on to outline the great work carried 
knows. Such was the heritage to which Mr. Baker succeeded on under his guidance. It is the proud boast of the Homes 
some years ago, which he is worthily maintaining. that no destitute child has ever been refused admittance. 

The writer has had opportunities of seeing and speaking It is the motto of the " ever-open door " that rings in 

with the director. Let him attempt a pen-picture of the your ears as you contemplate this wonderful work. It 

man who is a real big brother to Britain’s homeless bairns, would require volumes to tell of the great story of the 
Picture a man of athletic build, hair and beard already saving of nearly 80,000 little children since this door 
turned grey, and with a broad intellectual forehead, and was first opened. At the Homes you will find the greatest 

20 


Inner Temple, and well known in legal 
circles as an equity draughtsman and 
conveyancer. He enjoyed a lucrative 
Chancery practice which he resigned in 
order to give his services, in an entirely 
honorary capacity, as director and 
chairman of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. A 
piece of modern knight-errantry, is it 
not ? Every one is familiar with the 
romantic story of the founding of these 
Homes, but the tale is worth briefly 
retelling. 

In 1866 Dr. Bamardo was a medical 
student at the London Hospital. He 
had worked in connection with Ragged 
Schools, but his ultimate aim was to 
become a medical missionary in China. 
One night as he taught his class of 
ragged urchins, one of them—the 
famous "Jim "—begged that he might 
be permitted to remain in the 
schoolroom all night. Why ? asked the 
young medical student. Because he 
had no father, or mother, or home, 
and did not five " anywhere," was the 
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A Barnardo boy as be was when 
he entered the Inadtution. 
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■family, perhaps, upon the earth—7,500 boys ard ri Is who 
had no home till they found Bamardo'sever-open door. 

Over 25,000 of the 80,000 have been sent to Canada 
and the Colonies to help to keep the hag of Britain flying 
throughout the world ; and a whole army of young people 
have been fitted for the battle of life in the Homeland ; 
4,000 are boarded out in rural districts in England and 
Canada; 4,400 are at school; 1,000 are being trained 
in workshops and workrooms, in cottages and on the 
land, to make their ways in the world. Over 300 boys 
are being trained for the Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
But, alas 1 1,000 are sick, incurable, crippled, blind, deaf, 
and dumb, or in other ways incapacitated. But they are 
being lovingly tended, and are basking in the sunshine 
after being on the other side of the wall. 

At the head of this article are given two photographs 
of Sydney Charles Johnson: one taken on admission, and 
one taken just recently. This lad was rescued by Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes in 1907 from circumstances of great 
need and urgency. He was then fourteen years of age. After 
three years of training and discipline in the Stepney Home, 
he elected to enter the Navy. His progress there was very 
satisfactory; from seaman boy he rose to be a qualified 
signalman on the “ Dreadnought." At the present time 
he is a wireless operator on Submarine E 7. This sub¬ 
marine took a leading part in the recent naval action in 
the Bight of Heligoland. She was deputed to go into the 
Bight and show herself, in order to draw the German vessels 
out. Johnson is a fine, well-built, cheery, and most 
intelligent young fellow, a Christian, and full of enthusiasm 
for his work and zeal for his country. 

We referred above to the little seed that had grown 
to be a great oak. This is admirably seen in the careers 
of the rescued waifs. What more unpromising seed than 


a homeless slum child 1 Yet many a one has been tended 
and guarded, planted in suitable environment, and has be¬ 
come a decent and prosperous citizen. When it is remem¬ 
bered that out of every 1,000 who go from Britain to Canada 
every year 950 succeed, we see how these seeming seed-pods 
of failure grow in success. It has been fittingly said 
that when a man neglects his children and they have 
fallen into the gutter, Dr. Bamardo’s Homes pick them 
up and put new life into them, fitting them for the world, 
training them for their place in it. 

A peep into the famous Homes at Stepney Causeway 
is an experience never forgotten. There you see practical 
chivalry at work. The class-rooms, workshops, play¬ 
ground, also the dormitories, all reveal the best and latest 
in equipment, substantial without being expensive, com¬ 
fortable yet plain. It will interest boy readers to learn 
that football is highly developed at the Homes. All the 
boys play it—the maimed as well as the sound in limb; 
for, it is sad to relate, many of the laddies there have 
crutches. These are thus handicapped to a certain extent 
in the battle of life, though the Homes make the l>est 
efforts to remove this disadvantage, and many a seemingly 
hopeless case has been made hopeful. The lads are trained 
to make the best use of their lives despite their terrible 
handicap. 

And above and around these lads, whether in their 
physical, moral, and social activities, is the patient and 
able supervision of their beloved director, Mr. Baker. 
He is one of the busiest men in the country, attending 
at committees, arranging schemes of finance, and in a 
hundred other ways directing the vast organisation; 
yet he is cognisant of everything going on—from the latest 
batch of emigrants off to Canada to the football matches 
of the lads. He is himself Bamardo’s Homes. 


The Use of Pontoons. B 


W ITH many waterways to be crossed, and with many 
bridges blown up by the enemy, temporary bridges 
carried upon pontoons have been extensively em¬ 
ployed by our army on the Continent. 

A pontoon may be described as being a flat-bottomed boat 
built of thin pine wood. The wood is covered on both surfaces 
by canvas fixed on with india-rubber solution, and the outside 

is coated with marine 
glue. Each pontoon is 
made up of two sections: 
a bow-piece, measuring 
n£ feet in length, and 
a sternpiece, measuring 
9$ feet. Each section 
weighs about five 
hundredweight, and the two sections are coupled together by 
strong couplings of phosphor-brbnze to make one complete 
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LIGHT BRIDGE 


pontoon. 

To form a light bridge, each section of pontoon is used 
separately, when, of course, a bridge can be formed that is 
double the length that it would be if whole pontoons were 
used. For forming a medium bridge, which is the kind that 
has oftenest been required in this campaign, complete pontoons 
are employed. For heavy bridges, three sections are joined 
together: two bow-pieces and one stern-piece, and then one 
bow-piece and two stem-pieces, and so on, by which means all 
the sections of the pontoons are used for the bridge. When a 
double roadway is re¬ 
quired complete pon¬ 
toons are fixed stem 
to stem. 

The pontoons are 
conveyed upon special 
pontoon wagons, many 
of which are motor pro¬ 
pelled. On each side 
•f the pontoon are four 
handles, by means of 
which it can be carried 



A 


MEDIUM BRIDGE 


by hand. To each section eight rowlocks are provided—three 
on each side, one at each end—and by coupling together two 
pontoons a boat of twelve oars is obtained that is remarkably 
easy to row, steering being effected by means of the end oars. 
By coupling together two bow-pieces, a very handy small 
boat is formed for work that calls for considerable rowing 
this way and that. The pontoon, we see, is an exceedingly 

adaptable appliance. 

Ai a .a. In flooded Belgium 

/ 1 \ ( 1 1 /1 \ and the north of 

France, pontoon 
bridges have often 
been the only means 
possible for the ad¬ 
vance of the Allies. 
Special strengthening 
baulks are provided 
for the passage of 
siege-guns and heavy howitzers over the pontoon bridge, 
these being sixteen-feet lengths of pine, weighing 85 lb., 
with iron plates. For medium, heavy, and double roadway 
bridges the pontoons are floated and added one after another 
at the head of the bridge. For light bridges only, the process 
known in the army as “ booming out " is employed, to accomplish 
which the pontoons are 

added in succession A /\ /*\ f\ 

from the shore, and the / \ • 

gradually lengthening 
bridge is pushed, or 
“ boomed," out until its 
head reaches the oppo¬ 
site bank. This is work 
that *' Tommy Atkins " 
thoroughly enjoys, and 
his triumphant rush 
across the finished pon¬ 
toon bridge comes as a 
fitting climax to his 
labours. 






DOUBLE ROADWAY BRIDGE 
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Billy, Unlimited.* 

His Adventures and Aspirations. A Story of the 
Newspaper World. 

By POMEROY BOLT. 



III.—THE ADVENTURB OF THB DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


LONG grey car swept round 
the comer at racing speed, and 
Billy, who was strolling care¬ 
lessly across the quiet suburban 
road, jumped for his life. But 
for his early training—dodging 
motors becomes second nature 
in a London newsboy—he must 
have been run down. Quick 
as he was, he only escaped 
death by a few inches, and he 
was filled with savage resent¬ 
ment as he turned to watch 
the recklessly driven monster. 

It pulled up within a couple 
of hundred yards, and he ran 
after it. He badly wanted to 
make some remarks to the 
chauffeur, or the owner, or any¬ 
body connected with that car. 

A lady, dressed in grey, stepped from it and hurried 
across the pavement. The exasperated Billy shouted to her 
as he ran. She gave a glance in his direction ; but instead 
of stopping her his shouting seemed to hasten her move¬ 
ments. and she disappeared through a door in the high 
wall which fronted the garden of the house. Billy was 
still some distance away when the door was slammed to 
and the car dashed off again. Being in a very bad temper 
he walked up to the house with a vague idea of making 
a complaint, but when he reached the door he had recovered 
his usual sunny temper and he grinned at the notion. 

“ No sense in askin' fer trouble,” said Billy to himself. 
He turned away from the door to retrace his steps and, as 
he did so. he caught sight of a long black wrist-bag.lying 
on the kerb. He pounced on it gleefully. Here was a 
fine chance of getting even with the woman whose car 
had so nearly run over him I In ordinary circumstances 
Billy would have returned the bag to its owner without 
delay. Now he was very anxious to annoy the possessor 
of that motor, and he walked off with his find. But he 
soon checked himself. 

“ Suppose I’d better give it back,” he meditated. “ Might 
get somefink for that, and if I keep it I might get run 
in for stealing of it. I'll have a look in it fust, though.” 

He searched the bag, but found little of interest. There 
was a purse, a powder puff, a handkerchief with a coronet 
in one corner, and some cards on which was printed ” La 
Comtcsse de Bazan.” Billy buttoned his coat over the 
b g and rang the house-bell. 

The door was opened by a manservant, obviously a 
foreigner. Billy explained that he wanted to see the lady 
who had just gone in. and, to his surprise, the man, speaking 
in broken English, denied that there was any lady in the 
house. Billy insisted that there was, and said that he had 
seen her enter. 

While they were talking, another man—a sallow-skinned, 
evil-looking alien— came down the path from the house door 
and addressed the servant in French. He was answered in 
the same language, and the servant obviously described 
Billy’s object, for the man asked him what he wanted with 

• The first two stories of this series, "The Adventure of the South African 
Millionaire " and " Mysterious Mr. Martyn," appeared in the last volume, pp. 303, 
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the lady. Billy said that he had found some of her 
property, and in doing so referred to her as ” the countess.” 

“ How do you know the lady is a countess ? ” demanded 
the man with a keen suspicious glance at the boy. 

“ Oh I I know lots of things,” answered Billy. He was 
anxious not to betray that he had looked in the bag, so 
to change the subject he added, ” I know that she drove 
here in a grey motor, and she drove very fast too.” 

” If that is so,” said the man slowly, “ you had better 
come inside.” He led the way into the house, Billy follow¬ 
ing, with the servant at his heels. As soon as the door 
was closed the man sprang on the boy and clapped 
a hand over his mouth. 

” Be still, be quiet, or I kill you ! ” he said fiercely. 

The servant had gripped Billy's wrists and he was 
quite helpless, so he wisely submitted to his fate. The 
hand was shifted from his mouth to his throat and his 
assailant commanded : 

“ Tell me why you come ?—quick and quiet, or I choke 
you ! ” 

“ Found her bag,” gasped the half-strangled boy. “ It's 
under my coat.” 

The man dragged the bag out and flung it on the floor. 
Then with cruel crooked fingers he menaced the lad once 
more. “You are a child, or you would be a dead man 1 ” 
he said. “ Cry out, and you die very soon ! Keep silent 
and you will not be hurt ! ” He caught Billy by the collar 
and ran him along to the end of the hall, opened a door, 
and threw him into a room, and then locked the door 
behind him. 

“ This,” said Billy, recovering his startled wits, “ is 
a nice way for a dirty alien to be treating an Englishman, 
I don’t think ! ” 

He went to the window and found it overlooked a long 
garden which was shut in by high walls on either side. 
There was no sign of any help from that quarter, so Billy 
decided to help himself. The window was heavily barred, 
but only a few feet above the ground. Very cautiously 
he raised the window and tried to wriggle through the bars. 
He knew from experience that a slim boy can often get 
between such bars, which are, apparently, designed to keep 
out none but burly burglars. 

He found that he could get his head through but his 
shoulders would not pass, so he took off his coat and waist¬ 
coat and dropped them on to the bed beneath the window, 
and then with a great effort squeezed through the bars 
and jumped down on to the soft earth. Then came a 
test of nerve. His inclination was to make a desperate 
dash for liberty, but he knew that would increase the chances 
of his being seen or heard. If he were recaptured there 
would probably be a premature end to the career of Billy. 

He put on his coat and waistcoat because his coat was 
less conspicuously coloured than his shirt, and, listening 
intently for any sound from the house, crept cautiously 
up the garden. 

At the end of the lawn there was a hedge of rhododendrons, 
and once round this he breathed more freely. In front 
of him he now saw a circular pond covered with water- 
lilies, and beyond this a high hedge surmounted by wire 
netting. While he was meditating on his next move he 
was cheered by the sound of boys' voices coming from 
the other side of the hedge, and as he walked towards it a 
tennis-ball sailed over the netting and fell into the pond. 
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Billy picked it out, and the next moment the head and 
shoulders of a boy appeared through a hole at the base of 
the hedge. 

44 Hullo ! 44 said Billy. 44 Here’s your ball! 44 

44 Thanks 1 44 said the other, looking at him in some 
astonishment. 44 I say, how did you get in here ? 44 

44 Let me get out first and I'll tell you, 44 said Billy. He 
followed the boy through the hole and found himself in 
the playing-fields of a school, which lay a couple of hundred 
yards away. A knot of boys at once surrounded him and 
several demanded how he got into the garden. 

44 We know you don't belong to the house because the 
people there are pigs, 44 explained the boy who had scrambled 
through the hedge. 44 The old lady who used to live there 
was a good sort and let us get our balls back, but these men 
have complained to the Head about it and we are forbidden 
to go on their ground. Of course we do it, but they have 
threatened actions for trespass and made an awful fuss, 
though we never hurt their beastly garden. 44 

“ Well, 44 explained Billy, “ they copped me trespassing in 
their front garden, and they knocked me about a bit and 
locked me in a back room, and I got out of the window. 
Now, what's the quickest way out ? I want to get off." 

The field sloped down to a high fence, and the boy who 
had crawled through the hedge led Billy down to it. He 
said that his name was Randall, and he was captain of the 
second eleven. Billy told him that he hoped to get even 
with the foreigners in the mysterious house, and Randall 
offered to assist in any way he could. Then he helped 
Billy to the top of the fence. 

Once down in the road, Billy made all haste to get to 
the 44 Daily Wire 44 office. He had become great friends 
with many members of the staff besides the giant Totland, 
and they all took an interest in the boy's education, which 
was proceeding apace. Billy had got in the habit of 
consulting them when he was in any difficulty, and on this 
occasion he thought the newspaper men might be glad 
to hear about foreigners who behaved in such a strange 
manner. He hurried to the office, and was standing in 
the entrance hall, waiting to learn if Mr. Totland was in, 
when Mr. Welland, the News Editor, returned from lunch. 

44 Hullo, Billy l 44 he said genially, 44 what have you been 
doing now ? Capturing more robbers ? 44 

44 No, sir," replied Billy with his usual grin. 44 I've 
been getting kidnapped." 

44 Come up and tell me about it," said the News Editor 
as he stepped into the lift. 44 1 suppose you want to tell 
Totland, but he won’t be in for a few minutes." 

Billy had brought the 44 Daily Wire 44 two 44 scoops," 
and that made him more welcome than the News Editor’s 
dearest friend. He started to tell his story, and was describ¬ 
ing how he read the name of Countess Bazan on the cards 
in the bag, when they reached Mr. Welland’s room. When 
Billy mentioned that name the journalist gripped him by 
the aim and cried out— 

44 What’s that ? What's that ? Bazan, do you say ! 
Great Caesar's aunt! Here's luck. Billy, you're worth 
your weight in diamonds ! 44 

He dragged Billy into his room, and snapped to his 
assistant, 44 Ring up Scotland Yard—Inspector Daring— 
quick ! Then get the big car round and warn two reporters 
—Totland, if he gets in in time, and Malton—and one 
photographer, for immediate duty. Jump! Now then, 
go on, Billy." 

Billy went on with his story, but before it was completed 
Scotland Yard had answered the telephone. 

44 That you, Inspector Daring ? " queried the News 
Editor. 44 This is Welland— 4 Daily Wire. 4 Have you found 
the Bazan woman ? ... No ? Well, I know where she 

is. I am sending round a car with men who will take 
you to the house. . . . Yes, I am certain of it; or at least 
she was there an hour ago. . . . Yes, in London, about 
five miles away.” 

Then the genial giant, Totland, came into the room. 
44 Hullo, Billy 1 " he said. 44 Might have known you were 
in it." He turned to Welland and demanded, 44 What's 
the game, guvnor ? 44 


44 The boy's found the Bazan woman," was the answer. 
44 You know the story, I suppose. The police think she 
is one of a Continental gang. Anyway, she posed as a 
French Countess, and this morning she succeeded in getting 
away with a £ 20,000 diamond necklace—that one of Link's 
assistants took to show her. The police are on her track, 
and Billy has found where she is. Take the big car. 
Malton and a photographer will go with you. Daring 
is waiting for you at Scotland Yard. Hurry ! The boy 
can explain as you go along." 

41 Right you are ! 44 said Totland. 44 Come along, Billy." 

The four hurried down into the car, and as they raced to 
Scotland Yard, Billy repeated his story to the Tiny Tot. 
They found Inspector Daring waiting, and he jumped up 
and bade the driver to “let her rip." Off they went, 
travelling under Billy's direction, while Totland told the 
famous detective of the boy's strange experience. 

The car pulled up at the spot where Billy had so 
narrowly escaped being run over. A taxicab was close 
behind it, and from this stepped three of Inspector Daring’s 
assistants. Telling all the others to stay where they were, 
the Inspector took Billy down the road to show him the 
house, and having satisfied himself that the occupants had 
not taken flight he returned to the party to give his orders 
for the raid. 

44 Jenkins and Pettigrew, you come with me. Jones, 
you go round to the end of the garden with this lad. in 
case any of them get away from us. Look sharp ! I shall 
give you five minutes before we move." He turned to 
Totland, 44 1 must ask you to keep your people out of the 
way. This may be a risky job." 

4 4 That's pretty cool, seeing we gave you the information," 
said Totland. 

44 Can't help that, sir ; it’s my duty," answered the 
detective shortly. 

44 Well, do you mind Mr. Malton going round the back ? " 
asked Totland. 

The inspector said he had no objection, and he had hardly 
spoken before Malton, a young and enthusiastic reporter, 
had caught up with Billy and Detective Jones, who were 
making their way to the school playground. For the next 
few minutes detectives and journalists chatted together, 
then Inspector Daring and his two assistants set out for 
the house. Totland, watching them keenly, saw each 
man quickly reassure himself as to the readiness of his 
revolver. Alien criminals do not now find the London 
police as defenceless aS they were a few years ago. 

As soon as they reached the house, Inspectors Daring 
and Jenkins scrambled over the wall into the front garden, 
and then Pettigrew, who had remained on the pavement, 
rang the door-bell. There was some delay, but at last a man 
came out to answer the summons. Directly he stepped 
from the house the two waiting detectives sprang upon him 
and, taken utterly by surprise, he was overpowered and 
handcuffed with scarcely a struggle. But in spite of the 
officers’ precautions he managed to utter one cry of alarm, 
and Daring quickened his pace to the house, with Jenkins 
at his heels. 

His fears were justified. They were scarcely inside when 
they saw a man racing down the stairs at the farther end of 
the hall. As Daring called on him to surrender he raised 
a pistol and fired as he ran. The detectives sprang aside 
and fired back, but the moment’s check gave the criminal 
his chance, and he dashed down a passage leading to the 
back of the house. His knowledge of the place gave him 
an advantage over his pursuers. They followed as quickly 
as they could, but turnings in the passage hid him from 
their sight and he got out into the back garden with a good 
start, slamming the door behind him as he ran. By the 
time Inspector Daring had got through this door the 
fugitive was nearing the end of the garden. 

44 It's all right 1 " said the Inspector, as he and Pettigrew 
followed their man at full speed. “ The walls are too high 
to climb and Jones will be waiting for him." 

But when they came in sight of the end of the garden 
there was no sign of Detective Jones. Instead of that, the 
man they sought was standing at bay in the angle formed by 
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the hedge and the side wall. As Daring and Pettigrew 
came in sight round the rhododendron bushes he raised 
his pistol, but instead of firing he screamed out and seemed 
to stumble. A hand had appeared through a hole in the 
bottom of the hedge and pulJed him by the ankle. 

The assault from such a strange quarter bewildered the 
man, and before he could recover himself Daring and 
Pettigrew flung themselves upon him. He fought like a 
wild cat, but he was slight of build and had no chance 
against the two burly detectives, who inside half a minute 
had him helpless and handcuffed. 

Billy crawled from the hole in the hedge and grinned 
cheerfully at Inspector Daring, and after him Detective 
Jones and George Malton struggled through with much 
difficulty. The detective began to apologise to his chief 
for not arriving sooner. 

“ It doesn't matter, Jones," replied the inspector. 
“ This boy came in the nick of time and saved us a lot 
of trouble." He took Billy by the hand and gave it a hearty 
shake, saying, " Thanks, youngster ; that was a plucky 
thing to do. You mustn't play tricks like that, though. 
Do you know you might have got a bullet through your 
head?" 

Billy had no time to answer, for just then Mr. Totland 
came round the bushes and announced that Detective 
Jenkins had secured the woman, who had offered no 
resistance. 

" That’s all right! " said Daring coolly. " I have got the 
ringleader of the gang here. I thought it was planned by 
him when we heard the details. He is wanted for at least 
one murder in France, and we have been looking for him 
for some time. The others are only his tools. Our next 
job is to find those diamonds, and they won't be far away." 

The whole party went back to the house where Detective 
J enkins was awaiting them with two prisoners—one dressed 
as a manservant, and the other the lady in grey whose 
hasty motoring had led to Billy’s being put on 
the track of the gang. 

Billy eyed the chief prisoner with much interest 
and felt supremely happy. He had more than 
repaid that alien for his unwarranted assault upon 
a British subject. He felt so self-satisfied that he 
took only a languid interest in the work of the 
“ Daily Wire " photographer, who was busy 


exposing plates, or in the search for the diamonds, which, 
as the prisoners had sullenly refused to answer questions, 
was being vigorously prosecuted by the detectives. 

It was not until the search had been in progress for over 
an hour, and the officers had ransacked the house from top 
to bottom, that, hearing his big friend Totland express 
annoyance at their failure, he gave his whole attention to 
the problem of finding the jewels. When he heard Totland 
grumble he thought hard for a space, and then asked the 
big journalist for a sovereign. 

" You can have ten if you like ; you have earned them 
this afternoon. But what do you want it for ? " asked 
Totland. 

" Thank yer ; then I’ll have two," said Billy. " I want 
ter buy some spades." 

" Oh ! you think the diamonds are buried, do you ? 
That’s a good notion ! It will take us days to dig up this 
garden, though." 

" I think I could find ’em ter night," answered Billy 
evasively. 

"You know where they are, then ? Come on, Billy, 
out with it." 

" I’m not going ter dig in the garden at all. But I 
found the gang and I think I can find the diamonds. You 
might give me a chance—and the two quid." Billy 
grinned as he held out his hand, but he was evidently 
very much in earnest, and Totland good-naturedly handed 
him the money. 

About half an hour later, Billy was round by the school 
playing-field, signalling to Randall, captain of the second 
eleven, who, with his companions, had just been released 
from his studies. To him Billy recounted the story of the 
afternoon's adventures and made a proposition that 
delighted the schoolboys. 

" None of the masters will be up here for an hour," 
said Randall, “ and we can start at once. Throw over your 


" Before the pond was empty Billy plunged his hand 
among the weeds and dragged out a glittering trophy, 
with which he hastened back to his friend Totland. w 
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spades. I can get more, and some forks and trowels, 
from the gardener’s shed." 

While Billy was being helped over the fence, Randall 
sent a boy off to raid their gardener's shed. Then he 
called his forces together and swiftly formulated a plan 
of campaign. For the next hour thirty boys, working 
under the direction of Randall, were as busy as beavers. 

An uninformed onlooker would have been puzzled to guess 
at what they were doing. Their first move was to trace a 
line down the sloping field, from the hedge at the end of 
the garden to the fence that bordered the road. 

That accomplished, they one and all began to dig furiously 
with spades, forks, and trowels, making a trench along this 
line. Randall and his chief assistant took the hardest 
part of the task, which was to hack a channel through the 
hedge into the garden itself. 

Within an hour the greater part of the work was done, 
and there was a trench running from the roadway to within 
a yard of the edge of the pond. Then Randall and his 
friend, digging deep, cut their way to the bank of the pond. 
Before they could reach it the weight of the water thrust 
the last few inches of soil aside ; quite a respectable torrent 
burst through into the canal, and a loud cheer from the boys 
in the field announced its appearance through the hedge. 

Within a quarter of an hour the little pond was practically 
drained. It was a great feat, and the school was proud 
of its achievement. 

The trench-makers, it is true, suffered somewhat severely 


for their engineering. It was in vain that Totland sub¬ 
sequently called on the Head and offered explanations 
and apologies. Messrs. Link, grateful for the recovery of 
their stolen necklace, cheerfully paid for the damage done to 
the garden, field, and flooded public road. The Head still 
remained adamantine. At his own hands all who took part 
in that canal-making were dealt with more or less forcibly. 
But the school decided that it was well worth the lickings. 

This, however, is a digression. Before the pond was 
empty Billy plunged his hand among the weeds and dragged 
out a glittering trophy, with which he hastened back to 
his friend Totland. In reply to the astonished giant’s 
questions he said :— 

" I thought I heard a splash when that feller run up 
while I was crawling through the hedge." Then he explained 
the measures he had taken to recover the diamonds. 

" Well 1 " said Totland, “ you deserve a jolly good 
hiding for making all that mess. If you had told the 
police they would have recovered this with far less trouble. 
Why didn’t you tell me about that splash ? " 

" Well, sir,” said Billy grinning, " you told me to read, 
and remember what 1 read, and I’ve been reading ‘ if you 

want a thing well done-'" 

Totland brought a heavy hand down on his shoulder. 
" You had better come along to the Inspector," he said 
with a laugh. " I don’t think you will get into trouble 
this time ; but, Billy, you must be careful not to go too 
far beyond the limit." 
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“ Gentlemen!—‘ The School! ’ ” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 



W HEN we've toasted them with zest—the governors 
and the rest. 

Starting with the old time-honour’d toast, " The 
King! " 

There’s another yet remains, given with musical refrains. 

One that never fails to make the rafters ring. 

The Chairman rises in his place, with a bright and glowing 
face, 

Very nervous, though he'd have you think he’s cool; 

And he gives the dear old toast that we love the best and most, 
Saying, “ Gentlemen, I give you now, ‘ The School ! ’ " 

Then we drink to Alma Mater, where, long years ago, the Pater 
Took us first when we were young and very small, 

When we said “ Good-bye " at home, for the first time had 
to roam, 


And stood with all our luggage in the hall. 

Then we saw at last the Doctor, and our own immediate Proctor, 
And learnt the regulation and the rule ; 

Oh, it all comes back again, joy that's intermixed with pain, 
When we rise and drink once more to the Old School 1 

How the shyness wore away, when we’d been there but a 
day. 

And we blundered into talk as schoolboys do ! 

How we chose this one for mate, and found him true and 
straight— 

May your friends be always so’s my prayer for you. 

The half-holidays that came, when we’d all join in the game. 
Or take a plunge into the pleasant pool; 

Like a panorama show, it all comes back, you know. 

When the Chairman says, " Now, gentlemen !—' The School I ’ ” 


Though a lump will sometimes rise, and a mist bedew our eyes, 
As we think of many that we used to love ; 

Many a young and ardent soul, who responds not to the roll. 
But has passed into the Higher School above; 

Yet we feel the same old thrill, and we answer with a will, 
When the nervous Chairman, trying to look cool, 

Gives again the dear old toast, that we love the best and most. 
Saying, " Gentlemen, I give you now * The School 1 ’ " 



How to Make a Steam Boiler 

By T. w. CORBIN 


T HIS month, I am going to describe a steam boiler suit¬ 
able for working with the steam turbine explained 
in my last article. 

There are three important features about a boiler: 
First, it must be so shaped that a large amount of heat can be 
put into it. Many small model engines do not work well simply 
because it is impossible to get enough heat into the boiler. A 
steam engine is a heat engine ; it is heat that drives it, and unless 
sufficient heat can be brought into action it cannot work well. 
In the second place, a boiler must be so made that the heat 
applied to the outside of it will penetrate into the w iter inside. 
As little as po£sii>le of the heat should be able to escape into the 
atmosphere. Thirdly, a boiler must be amply strong enough 
to resist the outward force of the steam, even at the highest 
pressure that it is ever likely to attain. The boiler which I am 
about to describe fulfils all these requirements. 

The barrel, or part which actually holds the water, consists 
of a piece of copper tuue, 2 
inches in diameter and 5^ inches 
long. This can be obtained 
from any good ironmonger. It 
will save you a little trouble if, 
when buying it, you ask the man 
to cut it off carefully and 
squarely. He will cut it with 
a hacksaw, and unless you men¬ 
tion this you will afterwards 
have to spend much time and 
energy filing it square at the 
ends. 

The ends of the barrel are 
formed of two pieces of sheet 
copper or brass, about 2J inches 
wide and 6 inches long. At first 
you may be in :lined to wonder 
why pieces so long should be 
required just to cover up the 
ends of the 2-inch tube. The 
explanation, as you will see on 
reference to the sketches, is that, 
in addition to covering the ends, 
these two pieces form two feet, 
upon which the whole thing 
stands. 

If you can get these two pieces ready cut to the correct size, 
so that they only need touching up with a file to make them 
just right, then it is an advantage to have them fairly thick— 
say, ^-inch. On the other hand, if you have to cut them yourself 
■out of a larger piece, then it will be well to have them thinner. 
They can, if necessary, be so thin that you can cut the stuff with 
a pair of stout scissors ; for we can stiffen the ends, as you will 
see in a moment. 

First measure off carefully (once again, let me emphasise that 
word “ carefully "), and draw a line across each piece just as far 
from one end as the piece is wide. Thus you will obtain a 
square, formed by the two edges, the top and the line. Then 
draw two diagonal lines, from corner to corner, and the point 
where they intersect will be the centre of the square. 

At that point drill, or else make by punching and broaching 
4as explained in my first article), a J-rnch hole. 

When you buy your tube and strips, purchase also an iron 


bolt and nut, £ inch in diameter and 6 inches long. This can 
be passed through the two end-pieces and the barrel, and will, 
when screwed up, hold all three securely together. If you are 
using the thick ends, which will need no stiffening, you can now 
proceed to put these three parts together to see how they look. 
If not, you must proceed first to stiffen the ends. 

Cut two discs of brass 1 \ inches in diameter and make £-inch 
hole in the middle. Then solder these two discs, one on to each 
end-piece, taking care, of course, that the holes coincide. 

At this point, perhaps, I ought to tell you a few things about 
soldering. This particular job will not need a soldering-iron ; 
you can manage by heating the article itself which you wish to 
solder. A stick of solder and some “ flux ” is all that is needed. 
The latter you can make yourself, if you are an amateur chemist, 
by dissolving some scraps of zinc in hydrochloric acid, so producing 
chloride of zinc. Otherwise, you cannot do better than buy a 
tin of " fluxite,” which will cost sixpence, but will last for years. 

Take one of the end-plates (as 
we will call the oblong pieces) 
in your pincers, and hold it for a 
few minutes over a Bunsen flame. 
If you have not got a Bunsen 
burner the flame of a gas-cooker 

E will do, or a Weis bach burner 
with the mantel removed, or, if 
you have no gas at all, a spirit 
lamp. When this gets nice and 
warm just touch the end of your 
stick cf solder with the flux 
and then place it on the hot 
metal. A little solder will melt 
off the stick on to the brass, and 
with a little piece of brass wire 
you can spread this all over the 
surface of the brass until you 
have completely coated with 
solder a circle about i£ inches 
in diameter around the hole. 
That process is generally called 
“ tinning." 

In like manner, you ” tin " 
one side of each of the two discs. 
A most interesting job is this, 
and one which is surprisingly 
easy after you have had a little practice. Probably, just at first, 
the solder will absolutely refuse to do anything that you want 
it to do; but you will soon find that a little more heat or a little 
less heat, or a touch of flux here or there, will set things right; 
and once you have got the knack of it, you will be wanting to 
solder all day long. 

But to get back to our job. Having tinned the ends and the 
discs the whole can be put together as shown in the sketch, 
(fig. 1), and the bolt screwed up just fairly tightly. If, then, the 
end be warmed in the flame the two tinned surfaces will adhere 
firmly together and become almost as one. 

This double thickness of metal will be amply strong enough to 
form the ends. It will remain, however, to make the boiler 
water-tight. All around where the tube buts up against the ends 
you must solder. This, again, you can do without a soldering- 
iron. Heat the thing as near as possible to the point where you 
want to apply the solder, touch it with the end of the stick. 



The dotted lines show the alternative way of fixing the boiler to the base. 
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moistened with a little flux, and the solder will flow. It may 
need a little coaxing to induce it to go just where you want it, 
but that can be done with the little piece of wire already 
mentioned. 

As regards the possibility of leakage around the bolt-head 
and the nut, it will be found that if the disc be tinned just under 
where the head and nut will come the heating necessary for the 
other operations described will cause the solder there to make 

quite a good joint 

Slots to enable under head and 
th°e e v r al?e P s aSS 

me valves contrive to get a 
little solder 
round where 
these two things 
come down upon 
the discs. 

And here I may 
perhaps interpo- 
late a little 

“ wrinkle " which I have myself found very useful. It some¬ 
times happens that in applying the necessary heat to solder 
one part, another part gets so hot that soldering already done 
there comes undone. This can be obviated by wetting the part, 
already soldered, with water. With a vessel of water at hand and 
a little stick of wood you can just dab on a few drops from time to 
time as you are soldering the other joint, and so long as it is wet 
the solder will not melt. 

Thus, described above, you have the method of doing the main 
work. There are, however, a number of smaller things which 
you must do as you go on, and these I will now enumerate. 

At the opposite ends of the end-plates, two holes must be made 
for screws. These are for attaching the boiler to the block of 
wood on which it will stand. It is well to make these holes before 
you put the boiler together. The block can either be made to 
go between the feet tas in fig. i) or the feet 
can be turned at right angles and screwed . . 
down upon the top of the block. You can do **1CK IUOC 

that to suit yourself. m \ 

Then, again, it is often more convenient to 1 1 I ^1 

make the holes for attaching the " fittings ” 
before the tube is fixed to the end-plates. To 
do that, however, you need first of all 
to decide what the fittings shall be. These I will now describe. 

The Main Steam-valve. —This is shown in fig. 3. The body 
consists of a little block of brass. If you do not happen to 
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Weight 


•Fio. 6.—The Lamp. 


To one side of the block, solder a small strip of brass with a 
hole in it, as in fig. 4. Into this hole will fit the hooked end of 
a piece of stiff wire. This wire will form a lever, the purpose oi 
which is to keep the screw-head pressed firmly down and the 
hole in the brass closed. A little weight made of lead or solder, 
or anything that comes handy, must be hung on the outer end 
of the lever to prevent the screw-head being lifted too freely by 
the steam. .... . _ 

When using Wire L6VCT 

the boiler, al¬ 
ways first see, 

FOR CERTAIN, 

whether this 

safety - valve Sr ' r j p 

is working 

freely; for if soldered on 
it is not, you 
may have an 
explosion. If 

the screw is , 

quite free to F, °- 4 - T1,e ******* 

lift, and the lever held down by the weight, and that alone, then 
you can feel quite safe. There need be no fear. 

Another thing that looks well on a little boiler is a gauge-glass. 
This always goes on the front, and its purpose is to tell you the 
height of the water in the boiler. In the case of so small a 
fitting as this, however, capillary attraction interferes with the 
action, and it is well to bear in mind that the height of the water in 
the glass tube is not always the height of the water in the boiler. 

Still, it looks so well that it is worth the trouble of making. 
Fig. 5 hardly needs explanation, the mode of construction is 
so similar to the valves ; but there is one point: How can yon 
make a steam-tight joint between the glass tube and the brass 
sockets ? I have lound that if the end of the glass tube be smeared 
over writh a little white lead, that will answer admirably. But 
if you have not got any white lead handy, the dregs of a pot of 
enamel will answer just as well. There is 
almost certain to be, about your house, a 
partly used tin of enamel. It will be found 
to have got stiff—indeed, it may even be quite 
hard; but under the hard skin you wall dis¬ 
cover a little of a soft putty-like consistency, 
and that will make good packing for the 
gauge-glass. 
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have a piece that will do, get a short piece of square brass rod 
T^r or | inch square—that, by the way, being a very useful size of 
which to keep a little in stock. Cut off a little cube with your 
hacksaw, drill a hole right through, and then another entering 
the first at right angles. Fit a little piece of tube into two of 
these holes, at right angles to each other; and into the third, screw 
a piece of wire. The two tubes can be screwed into the body— 
in fact, that is the best way to do it. It can, however, be soldered 
in, if for any reason ytu prefer that. With the screw-plate and 
taps, which I recommended you to get, you can screw these tubes 
and the wire easily, and also tap the holes for them to go into. 
To the top of the wire, solder another piece to form a handle, as 

shown in the il¬ 
lustration. 

The action of 
the valve, as you 
will perceive, is 
that the screw 
comes down and 
stops the ends of 
the tubes. As it 
rises, these ends 
become uncovered 
and the steam can 
pass. 

Feed-valve.— 
In case you should 
like to make a 
pump at some 
other time with 
which to " feed " your boiler with water, you may like to have 
a " feed-valve," and such is usually placed at the opposite end of 
the boiler or else in the end itself. It is similar in construction. 

Safety-valve. —This, again, can be made with a body cut 
from the square brass rod. Let a hole be drilled right through, 
as before, and a tube screwed or soldered into one end of this. 
Let the other end of the hole be countersunk so that a brass 
screw, such as carpenters use, will sit snugly in it. The head of 
this screw should so fit that it entirely stops up the hole. The 
greater part of the stalk of the screw can be cut away. 


Brass 

Block 



In the case of all these fittings a tube has to pass through a 
hole into the boiler. The hole should be made in the latter so 
that the tube fits it tightly, and then the joint should be made 
tight with solder. 

The Cover. —The tubes connecting valves to the boiler 
should be long enough to bring the body of the latter well above 
the upper edge of the end-plates. Then two pieces of thin 
sheet metal should be formed into a cover to go over the whole 
thing. This cover has to be in two pieces, rather than in a single 
piece, so that slots can be cut in the edges to clear the valves. One 
half should overlap the other—say, half an inch—and they should 
come down on either side about half an inch below the bottom 
of the barrel of the boiler. 

Any small spirit lamp or lamps can be used to heat this boiler, 
but one can easily be made as follows : Get a piece of brass tube 
about ^inch bore and turn 

Brass Tube, 


Brass Tube 


Brass Tube 


Fi«. 3.—The Main Valve. 


up one end, as in fig. 6. Also 
solder one or two little 
branches on, as shown. 

Solder the other end into the 
bottom of any small tin re¬ 
ceptacle that you may have. 

A hole can be cut in one of 
the end-plates so that this 
can be easily pushed in or 
taken out from the outside. 

The reservoir for spirit, being 
well away from the heat, is 
quite safe. 

It will be noticed that the 
flame plays upon the under¬ 
side of the boiler, but that, 
in addition, the hot air passes 
up into the cavity between 
the boiler and the cover so 
that the boiler is always 
surrounded by a jacket of hot gases, 
very efficient. 
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Fig. 5.—The Gauge-glass. 

Thus this little boiler is 
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Pioneer Days in Queensland. 

By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “The Block Police of Queensland,” etc. 

(Continued from page 228.) 




ON THE TRACK OF THE BLACKFELLOWS.—PART IL 


NT their fresh steeds Blake 
and his boy negotiated 
the forty miles of bog 
and rock as only bushmen 
can, and eventually came 
upon the immense lagoon 
upon which the station 
was situated. The first 
thing they noticed was 
that sawyers had lately 
been at work felling the 
timber along the edge of 
the water. Following up 
the fallen lumber they 
came at length to the 
last, a gum-tree half cut 
through, yet still standing. 
On peering over the edge of the bank into the lagoon the next 
object which presented itself to their eyes was.the body 
of the unfortunate owner of the station sunk deep in the 
water. 

Night was now coming on and nothing more could be 
done, so, first having satisfied himself that the large mob 
of blacks who had hitherto made this station lake their 
head-quarters had some time since departed in a southerly 
direction, Blake and his boy rode home. The police 
detachment arrived at Salvia Downs sooner than was 
expected, and shortly afterwards Blake and his contingent 
sallied forth, leaving a couple of hands in charge of thS 
station. 

Arriving at the partly sawn tree, their first object was to 
draw out the body of the murdered man from the water 
and bury it. Many sharp eyes had now more leisure to 
read the gruesome tale. The cross-cut saw was found 
lying under the body, which had so far rendered it invisible. 
Two white men had been sawing; one had been brained 
from behind—his body and the saw thrown into the water ; 
the other man had then run away along the bank, been 
speared in the back after he had gone a hundred yards, 
the life knocked out of him by blows on the head, and his 
body likewise thrown into the lagoon. 

During Blake’s absence at Salvia Downs a heavy tropical 
shower had fallen, washing out ail tracks ; but we have 
seen that he had taken the precaution to ascertain the 
direction taken by the murdering mob on his first visit 
to the spot, and, as it proved later, this thunderstorm 
was purely local. On visiting the station at the head of 
the lagoon it was found in a state of dire confusion, the 
whole place turned upside down, fixtures smashed and, 
curiously enough, all firearms taken. Tracks clearly 
showed where cattle and horses had been driven off. 

Knowing that the blacks would make for their fastnesses 
in a formidable rocky range to the south-west, the pursuing 
party, without attempting to follow tracks which were 
much obliterated, took a short cut through a mulga scrub. 
On emerging from this, after some hours’ hard work in the 
jungle, they found that they had not only cut into the 
tracks of the retreating blacks but had emerged at the spot 
where they had made their first camp and had constructed 
bough-yards for bullocks. Here much was explained 
which had hitherto remained a mystery to some of Blake's 
followers. 

Portions of rotting beef were hanging in the trees, having 
either been left by the myalls in their hurry, or possibly 


because they were so gorged that they cared not for them ; 
whilst in one yard alone were three bullocks' heads, each 
beast having been shot through the forehead. 

This fact at once explained the theft of firearms, and 
pointed to the one black who understood their use—“ Nicky 
Nicky.” Portions of the lead lining of tea-chests were 
lying about, proving that as he had not been able to find 
bullets he had melted down this lead and so formed them 
in a mould. 

From what afterwards came to light there was ample proof 
that this ex-policeman was the instigator of the massacre 
and robbery. The tracks of some fifty blackfellows and a 
few bullocks, but no horses, were very visible from this 
camp, and now the capture was only a matter of time; but 
no one dreamt of the extraordinary nature of the broken 
country which horses and men would have to negotiate 
before coming up with the black mob. This range runs 
the whole way up Queensland, and we had patrolled it, 
as may be remembered, in the North Kennedy, but ours 
was a lower and comparatively easier range of rocks to that 
which Blake had to face, and only by his superior skill 
was he able to avoid some terrible precipices. 

Through open forest, plains of blady grass, scrub, and 
bogs did the trail lie, thus for the first two days plain 
sailing; and then they came to a moderately high but 
broken range which, at first sight, seemed simply impossible 
for horses, whilst the tracks vanished altogether, excepting 
to the keenest-eyed amongst the troopers. 

Before attempting this rocky barrier the horses were 
turned out to pick up what they could at the last bit of 
grass, for no vegetation is found on these rocks. Wateir 
was found under a large boulder, so the billy and jackshays 
were put on a small fire, well hidden, and tea made. Blake 
was a very good tracker himself, but there was no tea for 
him till he had satisfied himself as to the direction which 
” Nicky Nicky ” and his gang had taken. So he went 
ahead with some of the boys. 

It is difficult to describe to those who have not 
experienced it the nature of these chaotic rocky barriers. 
The only description of fancy which occurs to me is that in 
ages past a huge mountain of the main range had been 
cast on to the plain and in falling had shattered itself 
into a million blocks, varying in size from an ordinary 
boulder to rocks the size of cottages. 

After some hours of work one of the boys climbed a 
high and perpendicular rock and from there made signs 
that he could see a short way over. Coming down he 
explained that by turning more to the north they could hit 
the level ground quickly, and that in the distance he could 
see the great range for which the myalls were undoubtedly 
making, The pursuers finally reached the open country, 
found in which direction the blacks had crossed it, and then 
returned by an easier and shorter route to their camp. 

The following morning, leaving one or two hands to 
guard the camp, the rest of the party scouted ahead; and 
at length saw smoke issuing from a river bed which ran 
parallel to the big range, but at some distance from it. 
The troopers now made a long detour, whereby they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting between this range and the blacks’ camp ; 
meanwhile Blake and his boys moved up. 

The blacks on perceiving the troopers bolted on to the 
plain, but sighting Blake, and finding that they were cut 
off on both sides, made for the river, which was partly dry, 
and hid in a reedy bed. The gins, guessing that they 
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11 Blake stepped quietly into this throng of men, armed only with an unseen revolver, and, holding up his 
hand, called in stentorian tones for one man known to him as a leader in all devilry.’* (See page 315.) 


would not be interfered with, left their camp and hid 
behind the rocks ; and here in this camp, as was expected, 
lay the spoil raided from the station—most important 
of all, the clothes and accoutrements of the murdered 
white men. Dilly-bags were found to contain tinned 
provisions, powder and shot flasks, and utensils of sorts; 
whilst rifles and shot -guns were lying about. 

Now the blacks were trapped. The reeds, owing to the 
absence of wind, were so still that a rat might have been 
heard moving had one been there. No one but those 
conversant with the extraordinary power of concealment 
possessed by the aborigines would have dreamt that some 
fifty blackfellows were lying in this swampy mass of broken 
reeds. Then one of Blake’s boys entered the reed-bed, and 
very soon, lifting a bunch of grass with a spear taken from 
the camp, pointed to a scarcely visible black skin. This 
boy was fairly well acquainted with the language of the 
tribe and proceeded to put the black through a string of 
questions. ” Where was ' Nicky Nicky ? ” “ Not here,” 

was the answer ; “ left us long ago at the rock barrier with 
one gun.’* Blake had foretold this long before. “ Where 
are those who actually killed the two white men ? ” Three 
names were mentioned in answer. “ Are they here in 
these reeds ? ” *' Yes, all three.” 

Orders were now given in a loud voice to the rest of the 
hidden gang, and they were bidden to come forth unarmed. 

Finding that they were surrounded, and seeing that the 
game was up, the rest of the mob dropped their weapons, 
and were made to stand on the bank of the river bed. 

The three actual murderers were then given up with 
great zeal by their companions as prisoners to the troopers 
—much to the satisfaction of the rest of the miscreants, 
who thought that they were all going to be punished. 


Before these were let free a reward of bullocks was offered 
for the apprehension of ” Nicky Nicky.” 

It may here be stated that this proved of no avail, 
and it subsequently came to light that that villain—the 
organiser of the massacre—had taken refuge with another 
tribe, but proved such a curse to his companions, by 
insisting upon their living entirely in rocky ranges, and 
only allowing an occasional fire to be lit, that they 
knocked him on the head and brought his body into 
the nearest station as a proof of their act. 

When Blake and his boys once more reached Salvia 
Downs they found that the white men left in charge, 
though fully provided with firearms, were in a state of 
terror, fancying that they were besieged, from the fact 
that sundry cattle had been driven off by blackfellows, 
whom they were convinced were coming back to murder 
them. Blake knew enough to tell them that this fright 
only emanated from their own cowardice, and sent them 
off to work. 

A gin belonging to one of the boys, who had also been 
left at the station, stated that sh£ had tracked the raiders 
to their camp, where she had seen signs of their being about 
to celebrate their theft of cattle by a corroboree. 

Getting the direction from her, Blake soon after set 
off with one of his trackers. At length, seeing a tiny 
spiral column of smoke rising near the edge of a scrub, 
the horses were left, and the boy went forward to scout. 
Peering over the grass he saw a big blackfellow engaged 
in hanging up some joints of beef in a tree, ever and anon 
picking off and eating pieces of the fat, and so engaged 
in this entrancing occupation that he could look at 
nothing else. 

The tracker, grasping his carbine, strode boldly and 
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quietly up, and, recognising the black, called out in his 
own language—*' Where are the bullocks, Wanny ? " Now, 
Wanny was the warrior of the tribe, six feet high and 
powerfully built, and for once he had been caught napping ; 
but on hearing the challenge he caught up a huge nullah- 
nullah, turned as he did so, and, rushing upon the boy, 
hurled the enormous club at him. Had this caught him 
it would have finished all conversation between them, 
but striking his carbine with tremendous force it smashed 
the stock clean off ; luckily, however, it left lock and 
trigger intact. 

The boy, though spun half round, was quick enough 
to thrust the shattered weapon out like a pistol, and so 
shot his adversary full in the chest at close quarters. 
This considerably staggered Wanny, who, however, managed 
to hurl a piece of rock at him ; this the boy dodged, and, 
picking up the big club, drove in the skull of the chief as 
he tried to close with him. It may be noted that there 
was no intention of attacking the blacks on this occasion, 
and Wanny brought his own death upon himself. 

The cattle had not been driven far, for the raiders were 
aware that Blake had absented himself from the station, 
and had not expected his return so early ; so, leaving the 
beasts which they viewed to look after themselves, the 
pursuers followed the prints of many naked feet, and 
closing in upon them by nightfall found, by certain signs, 
that a corroboree was being prepared on a large scale in an 
adjacent scrub. 

Creeping in through a dense mass of vegetation they 
came within sight of a large clearing formed in the bush. 
This was occupied by some forty of the tribe, their bodies 
bedecked with white paint and yellow ochre. 

Then the owner of Salvia Downs crept up, his boy 
keeping watch in the rear. Blake now performed a deed 
of derring-do, such as few men have ever before attempted : 
in fact, it is doubtful whether in such circumstances any 
white man had ever dared so much with Australian 
aborigines. Here was a large mob of blacks working them¬ 
selves up to a frenzy and fury equal to that of any dervishes, 
and far more warlike in appearance, stamping and whooping 
into the flames of their fires, rushing at each other with 
spear and club, fending off the blows in this mimic warfare 
with their yeiamans, their bodies painted so as to resemble 
skeletons, yelling and howling, closing up and uttering 
their peculiar intoned songs (the words of which usually 


refer to their latest achievement), the gins seated around 
beating time to the weird notes with boomerangs and 
urging on their men with shrill cries. 

Those who have witnessed a real corroboree at night, 
and not a got-up show, will allow that it is a thrilling sight. 

Leaving this boy behind, Blake stepped quietly into 
this throng of men, armed only with an unseen revolver, 
and, holding up his hand, called in stentorian tones for one 
man known to him as a leader in all devilry. 

With the strongly marked superstition prevailing amongst 
the tribes, and more especially shown during the hours 
of darkness, it evidently seemed to the blacks as though a 
spectre had descended into their midst, for with one accord 
a dead silence fell upon them. Their bodies, a moment 
before so full of fire and fight, seemed turned to stone, nor 
looked they at one another ; all eyes were directed at the 
white man. 

At length, recognising the daring intruder, and realising 
that he was flesh and blood, the black who was called upon 
spoke in a low voice. " What do you want ? ” he asked. 

Blake, who knew something of the dialect in the 
vicinity of his station, answered : 

“ I want all the cattle driven back to my station, and 
I will see what are missing. More—I want that none of 
you ever interfere with me or mine again. I shall not 
punish you for this, but if ever you trouble me again, I 
will hunt you all down as I have hunted doym the tribes 
who have killed my neighbours. If I find you behave 
yourselves, I will allow you some day, perhaps, to camp 
near the station. If you do not—well—go to-morrow and 
bury your chief, Wanny. Promise I ” 

It did not take the blacks long to agree to the terms, 
confronted as they were by such a man, whose iron will 
they knew of old; and merely vouchsafing a very safe 
remark that Wanny had prevailed on them to steal the 
cattle, they subsided into a sulky jabbering, leaving Blake 
and his boy to back out of the charmed circle. This tribe, 
it may be added, were ever after on their best behaviour. 

Thus Blake held his own against white and black men 
alike wherever he might be. A typical squatter, 
fortunately for Queensland, the majority of those who 
took up country in those old days were like unto him; 
whilst the class of pioneer who ” follows on,” and who is 
taking up country in the far north, is proving to be the same 
dauntless bushman as Blake. 



The Drum. 

By JOHN LEA. 



T HE Drum—the Drum—one August day 
Spoke in its own assertive way. 

And men stood hushed to hear anew 
The solemn call of its low tattoo. 

In London town the roll began, 

But over the waves it quickly ran, 

Adding a voice to seas that roar 
On Nova Scotia’s misty shore. 

On, on, and on it westward rolled 
As louder throbs the story told; 

And broad St. Lawrence echoed round 
That fusilade of stirring sound. 

On, on, with never a stop nor stay. 

But growing zeal, it held the way, 

To climb (a flood that naught could dam) 

The laurelled Heights of Abraham. 

Not here to rest; its urgent call 
Must reach the western mountain wall 
Where stand, deployed in stately lines, 
Battalions of Columbian pines. 


Scarce could the martial sound intrude 
Upon their silent solitude, 

When rousing echoes fell afar 
On Australasia’s coral bar. 

It reached the Straits, and northward ran ; 
It swept the plains of Hindustan, 

Then storming southward, beat its way 
From Suez Town to Simon's Bay. 

Thus round the world as swift as dawn. 
The message of the Drum had gone. 

And ere its earliest echo died 
Came the response in love and pride : 

“ Mother of Nations, east and west, 

We gladly, proudly, give our best 
To follow afar through pain and woe 
The freest flag that the world can show. 

We hear the call of the Empire’s Drum 1 
Mother of Nations, see l—we come 1 ” 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RA 1 FE. 


WHEELS AND WAR. 

NGLAND leads the world in the building of bicycles, 
and the emphatic success of the bicycle as an 
instrument of war has immensely benefited our 
cycle trade. Enormous quantities of English 
machines have been and are being supplied not only to our 
own army, but to the armies of our Allies as well; some of 
the factories working at utmost pressure to meet the demand, 
and having orders in hand for many months to come. 

In military cycling matters, the French have always been 
pioneers, and the number of cyclists in their army is now 
being greatly increased. The French Minister of War 
is reported to have decided that practically all the recruits 
of the 1915 class who can ride 
bicycles shall be cycle-mounted. 

Four reasons are assigned as 
accounting for this decision : 
the soldier cyclist makes a 
splendid fighter, and the officers 
are learning to make more and 
more use of him; the innova¬ 
tion is popular with the men, 
who would much rather cycle 
than march on foot; there is a 
very considerable shortage of 
horses ; and even with plenty 
of horses available, it takes 
much longer to render the 
recruit an efficient cavalryman 
or mounted infantryman than 
it does to constitute him a 
thoroughly trained cyclist 
soldier. 

A French military comman¬ 
der even makes the practical 
suggestion that all boys’ schools 
shall be required to see to it 
that every scholar who is 
physically capable of so doing learns to ride a bicycle. 
The idea is, of course, that he shall be a proficient cyclist 
by the time of attaining military service age. 

A SOLUTION-HOLDER. 

The “ Clipper ” Non-Evaporating Solution-Holder, made 
by the Clipper Tyre Co., Ltd., Birmingham, is a nickel- 
plated metal cylinder, having a screw-down cap with 
special washer, "which entirely prevents leakage or evapora¬ 
tion of the solution. A slot that is provided in the cap 
enables the cap when fixed to be unscrewed simply by 
using a coin as a screwdriver. To the inside of the cap a 
small brush is attached by a stem that is long enough to 
reach to the bottom of the holder, and by means of this 
brush the solution can be readily applied. Less than four 
inches in length, and weighing two ounces when filled, the 
holder goes conveniently into the tool-bag, and is to be 


replenished from the ordinary collapsible tubes of solution, 
of which the Clipper " ordinary " and " special ” so utiuns 
are among the best-known brands. Ready filled, the price 
of the holder is 9 d. The familiar and compact Clipper 
“ Miniature " 3 d. repair outfit is, as the makers tersely 
claim, " brevity itself " ; of its kind there is nothing 
better. 

“ MOTORLESS MOTOR-CYCLES ! ** 

In the judgment of most of our British cyclists who 
investigate the matter, American bicycles are, if one may 
say so, often somewhat peculiar machines. But be that as it 
may, very few persons will deny that the latest thing m 
wheels across the Atlantic is an 
item that is surprising indeed. 

It would seem that in their 
admiration of the lordly 
motor-cyclist, many of the 
cyclists of the United States 
have resolved that their cycles 
shall be of a pattern as 
much as possible resembling 
a motor-cycle. And the re¬ 
sult of that inclination is 
that nearly every American 
cycle-maker now includes in 
his price-list a specimen of 
what is there called a " motor¬ 
bike ” or an “ auto-bike," as 
distinct from a motor-cycle or 
auto-cycle. The “bike," you 
see, is propelled by human 
muscle; the " cycle" goes by 
petrol—that is the difference. 

For the illustration of one of 
these " motor-bikes," I am 
indebted to the courtesy of 
the editor of " The Bicycling 
World " of New York, an enterprising paper that was 
founded as far back as the year 1877, and that has enjoyed 
a large circulation ever since. In that journal, I find it 
stated that these machines are " built in compliance with 
the demand for motor-cycles without motors " ; and an 
advertisement of one of the makers of them explains that 
this is a strongly built bicycle in which is embodied the 
best of motor-cycle construction, such as heavily reinforced 
frame, trussed front fork, motor-cycle handlebars, pedals, 
and roller chain.” It will be noticed that the particular 
" motor-bike " that we show has wheel-steering, like a 
motor-car. Most of these machines, though, have the long 
handlebars and big rubber grips of the motor-cycle, and as 
these long bars would reach rearward to a point behind 
the rider's back if fitted to the machine in the ordinary 
way, they are instead fixed to a forward lug that projects 
in front of the steering-pillar. The arrangement, of course, 
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has no advantages, save that it enables a tremendous 
length of handlebar to be attained in imitation of a 
motor-cycle. Truly we have here a positively front-rank 
freak bicycle ! 

There is a roomy motor-cycle saddle 
with large springs, and a double top 
tube, the upper tube of which is dropped, 
or ** humped,** as the price-lists express 
it, at the rear. Most extraordinary of 
all, perhaps, is the fact that in the more 
exclusive models, an imitation petrol- 
tank (see picture) is fitted between the 
two top tubes. As if to in some way 
justify its existence, the tank is utilised 
as a tool-case. Ample sized acetylene 
lamps and motor horns are used with 
these machines, the price of which varies 
from thirty-five to sixty-five dollars. 

We ourselves may wonder whatever kind 
of cyclist it can be that buys bicycles 
of such a fantastic type, but the fact 
remains that in the U.S.A. the so-called 

motor-bike ” is one of the leading lines 
of the season. 



CYCLISTS AND MACHINE-GUNS. 

Immense numbers of machine-guns have 
been use d by us and against us in the war. The very essence 
of the full utility of the machine-gun is that it may be 
quickly conveyed from one point to another according to 
the exigencies of the moment, thus bringing the weapon 
into action unexpectedly. For this reason our Terri¬ 
torials, like their predecessors the Volunteers, have long 
employed cyclists for the work of hauling machine-guns. 
Cyclists have been used in that way during the war, and 
have performed excellent service. A machine-gun cyclist 
team usually consists of three cyclists riding in single 
file, their cycles linked together by bamboo rods or other 
connections, the rear man having the reversed machine- 
gun attached behind his cycle. But all cyclists who have 
had experience of towing-work will know that towing, even 
if it be the linking-up of the machine with the cycle of only 
one other rider, is apt to be very tricky. The combination 
lacks little of being unwieldy; and campaigning on the 
Continent has con¬ 
firmed the knowledge 
gained in England 
before the war, that 
for rapid and safe 
machine-gun haulage 
the ideal tractor is 
the motor-cycle 
which, if carefully 
driven so as not 
to overturn the gun 
when at speed, is 
far more efficient 
than the cyclist 
machine-gun team. 

The latest practice, 
the machine-guns ; 


THE '* VOLTALITE ” LAMP. 
(This useful cycle lamp, made by the 
Universal Electric Supply Co., was referred 
to in our Cycling Notes for January. Stt 
p. 181.) 



A COMBINED STAND AND CARRIER. 


I. Used as a Stand. 


however, is not to haul or pull 
they are instead conveyed with 
or on the motor-cycles. The heavier machine-guns are 
carried in side-cars attached to powerful motor-cycles. 
Of lighter weight machine-guns there are at least three 
excellent types, and such guns are mounted actually upon 
army motor-cycles. At a moment’s notice a certain number 
of machine-gun motor-cyclists can dash off to any place 
desired. A few minutes are occupied in penetrating into 
ambush, and then, as the enemy approach, the furious 
fusilade is let loose. And the fire of one of these 
motor-cycle machine-guns is equal to that of at least forty 
rifles. 

SERVES TWO PURPOSES. 

A " Combined Stand and Carrier ” that is supplied by 
Messrs Brown Bros.. Ltd., Great Eastern Street, London, 
is illustrated. The name is, perhaps, somewhat of a 


" portmanteau *’ nature, but, as will be seen, this in¬ 
genious appliance can be employed as either a luggage 
carrier on, or as a stand for, the cycle. The price is 5s. 
complete with two straps, and it can be had for use 
with D, oval, or round stays. It is a 
— distinct advantage that the stand is, 
as it were, a part of the cycle itself. 
And the money asked is less than would 
be paid for two similar articles sold 
separately. 

THE PUNCTURE SBASON. 
Punctures and side-slips, the cyclist’s 
two main ills, are unfortunately always 
with us, but for all that each of them 
may be said to have what is its own 
chief period of prevalence. Punctures 
are most plentiful in summer time, while 
sideslip, being usually caused by a wet 
road surface, is most common during 
the winter months. Therefore, we are 
now approaching that portion of the 
year, when, as it may be put, punctures 
are in season. 

That punctures are mostly a question 
of luck, or rather, of the want of 
it, is an entirely faithful assertion. 
We can all of us tell a due number of true tales 
about punctures. But there is nothing like being 
prepared to meet and avoid them. The finest puncture 
preventives in the world are three in number. First, 
have good quality tyres. Second, fit above the tyre 
one of the little “ thorn catchers" that can be bought 
for a few pence. Third give the tyres a thorough wipe 
round with a damp cloth after every ride. Some cyclists 
look upon the latter piece of advice as being somewhat 
of a grandmotherly nature, but, merely as the result 
of my own experience in the matter, I maintain that it 
conveys the most valuable hint that can be imparted to 
any wheelman. And, in addition to removing potential 
puncture makers that may be adhering to the tyres all 
ready to be driven in by ensuing revolutions of the wheel, 
this cleaning process causes tyres to last much longer than 
those that are ridden with the pattern always chocked with 

gritty road material. 

DISPATCH-RIDING AT 
HOMB. 

In addition to those 
engaged in active 
service on the Con¬ 
tinent, many motor¬ 
cyclist dispatch-riders 
have been doing im¬ 
portant work in Eng¬ 
land. Attached to 
battalions engaged in 
defending the cosat, 
and whose object 
it is to delay any raid or invasion that may be made by the 
enemy, the dispatch-riders have had some exciting trips. On 
many nights alarms have been given, messages have had to 
be sent, and the motor-cyclist messenger has been directed to 
travel at great speed. Forty or fifty miles an hour is often 
the pace attained, and when one of these dispatch-riders 
has been summoned for driving a motor-cycle at a dangerous 
speed the magistrates have decided not to convict. There 
are seventeen motor-cyclist dispatch-riders to each battalion, 
one of them being a sergeant. 

Dispatch-riders are trained to find their way across 
country with verbal or written messages. If it is a verbal 
message the rider repeats the message before leaving. The 
rider is usually told the contents of a written message. 
Should he be captured, he may perhaps escape and be able 
to verbally deliver at least the main import of the message. 
There has never been any dearth of recruits to the ranks of 
our daring motor-cycle dispatch-riders at home or abroad. 


II. Used as a Carrier. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 
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DANGER-CAGE FOR WIRELESS. 

The great conflict known as the World’s War has been also 
termed the “ War of Wireless.” Only when in later years the 
detailed story of the fighting comes to be written shall we be able 
to fully appreciate what an immensely important part wireless has 
played in the operations of all the navies that have been engaged. 
Guns, men, money, and wireless, those—coupled with human 
heroism—are the requisites that to-day spell victory at arms. 

To the navy wireless is an absolute necessity. Happily for us, 
in quality of wireless equipment, and for skill in the employment 
of it, the British Navy stands 
supreme. It is just twenty 
years since wireless was in¬ 
troduced into the Navy by 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, 
and in that time the officers 
of the Fleet, keen on wireless 
from the very start, have 
performed highly valuable 
services in assisting to perfect 
the apparatus. Not a few of 
them have adopted wireless 
as a hobby, and with instal¬ 
lations set up in their private 
houses ashore have done 
much to probe the mysteries 
of wireless even in their leisure 
hours. Since the war began 
the wireless operators of the 
Navy have discovered a num¬ 
ber of secrets of this science 
as well as of the enemy. 

Practically all the war 
vessels of the British Navy 
are fitted with wireless. The 
aerial apparatus consists of 
one or two cages, as they are 
called, each of eight wires 
stretching from mast to mast 
and thence downwards to 
bow and stem. The opera¬ 
ting-room is situated near the 
main bridge; and in order 
that the operators may work 
undisturbed, the apartment 
has very cleverly constructed 
sound-proof walls. From the 
warship’s masthead the wires 
run through the top of the 
operating-room, and they are 
there enclosed on deck in a 

circular danger-cage of strong The Wireless Danger- 

netting. the reason for which 

precaution is that when messages are passing along them the 
wires are " live,” and consequently are dangerous to touch. 

The photograph, in which the wires are plainly seen, was 
taken on board the 16,500 tons battleship ” Lord Nelson,” which 
is one of the class that is known as intermediate Dreadnoughts, 
because they are not all-big-gun ships. But the “ Lord Nelson ” 
is a most powerful ship, with something like 5,000 tons of armour 
on her sides, and for fuel carries 2,000 tons of coal and 400 tons of 

oil. I 

• * * 

LOOK AROUND. 

No use to hunt the happv days, 

They're with you all the time, 

They're loafing with you long the ways, 

An' singin’ in a rhyme. 

No use to -earch the world around 
An’ think they’re far and fleet; 

The brightest of ’em still are found 
In roses at your feet. 

• • • 

11 NEW FELLER MASTER/* 

The following is the special proclamation in 41 pidgin English ” 
that was issued in the Island of New Britain, in the South Pacific, 


on September 13, when the Australian Expeditionary Foret 
occupied that German possession. The island, by the wav, 
since it passed into German hands, has been known as Kea 
Pommern. A previous declaration of British ownership m 
official phrasing had proved totally unintelligible to the native* 
so “pidgin English” had to be resorted to for their infor 
mation : 

“ All boys belongina all place, you savvy. Big feller master 
he come now. He new feller master. He strong feller. Ail 
ship stop place. He small feller ship belongina him, 

plenty more big feller. He stop place belongina hm: 

now. He come here. He 
take him all place. He look 
out good you feller. He 
like you feller. Look out 
good alonga him. 

“ Supposing other feller 
master, he been speak you, 
' you no work alonga ne\* 
feller master.' He gammon 
Supposing you work good 
with this new feller master, 
he look out good alonga with 
you. He look out you get 
plenty good feller kaikai 
food. He no fighting black 
feller boy along nothing 
You look him new feller 
flag. You savvy him, he 
belong British English. 
He more better than other 
feller. 

“. ... Long man belongina 
new feller master he look out 
good along with you. He 
give you more money, and 
more good feller kaikai. You 
no fight other feller black 
man other feller place. 

Me finish talk along with 
you now. By and by ship 
belongina new feller master 
he come and look out place 
along with you. Now you 
give three feller cheers be¬ 
longina new feller master.” 

The cheers were given wntb 
vigour. 


[Photo, by Cribb, Souths fa. 

Cage on a Battleship. 


READ YOUR BIBLE. 


Have you cultivated the 
habit of reading a chapter, 
or part of a chapter, of the Bible every day ? It is a good 
thing to do. This is what some famous men have said on the 
subject. 

“ The study of God’s Word will secure peace. Take those 
Christians who are rooted and grounded in the Word of God, 
and you will find they have great peace. It is those who do not 
study their Bible who are so easily offended when some little 
trouble comes, or some little persecution. Just a little breath of 
opposition, and their peace is all gone.”—D. L. Moody. “ The 
gold-mines of Scripture are not in the top soil ; you must open a 
shaft. The precious diamonds of experience are not pitched up 
in the roadway ; their secret places are far down. Get down 
into the vitality, the solidity, the veracity, the divinity of the 
Word of God, and seek to possess with it all the inward work of 
the blessed Spirit. It is of small use to learn a doctrine unless 
in the most emphatic sense you learn it by heart.”—C. H. 
Spurgeon. “ I know men, and I tell you Jesus Christ is not 
a man. Everything in Him astonishes me. His Spirit over¬ 
comes me, and His Will confounds me. . . . He is truly a Being 
by Himself. The Gospel is not a book, it is a living being, with an 
action, a power, which invades every thing that opposes its 
extension. Behold it upon this table, this book surpassing all 
others ! I never omit to read it every day with the same pleasure. 
The soul can never go astray with this Book for its guide.” 
—Napoleon. 
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Outdoors.—For field work you will require a hammer, a pocket 
magnifying glass, a map of the locality you are investigating, 
a compass, and a clinometer. This last is an instrument 
which enables one to ascertain the dip of a bed of rock. 
If you do not wish to buy a clinometer a rough but handy 
one can be made to serve the purpose. The quadrant 
can be made of cardboard ; to the centre of the arc attach a 
string with a weight at the end for a plumb-line. A com¬ 
bined compass and clinometer is also obtainable, the latter 
being formed of the box-lid. 

Nauta.—Some steamship companies have their own training 
ships. Consult " The Sea: a Guide to those seeking 
employment as Apprentices, etc.," to which we referred 
last month. (See answer to “ Sailor Boy,” p. 255.) 
You will find there all the information you need. 

E. C. Moss (Narrogin, W. Australia).—Your note on how to 
make a fruit-picker is quite interesting, but we have too 
much pressure on our space to use it here. Readers from 
all parts of the world are constantly sending similar 
communications. 

Hugh F. Paterson.—The extra Christmas Numbers of the 
** B.O.P." have not been re-published in volume form. 
Nearly all of them are now out of print, and it would be 
difficult to do as you suggest. 

Graham writes :—" In the columns of the good old paper I 
saw, some time ago, a letter from a reader, stating that he 
had found a mistake in the book called * Martin Rattler,' 
by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. In this book the hermit uses a 
kind of milk from a tree. The reader suggests that the 
tree was the rubber tree, and this ‘ milk ' liquid rubber ! 
Another reader, however, wrote in defence of Mr. Ballantyne, 
saying that in his country, the Malay States, I believe, 
there was a tree to be found, whose sap resembled milk. 
I consider that I have found a mistake by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
in his book * By Right of Conquest,’ although I sincerely 
hope that another reader will turn up to defend it and prove 
me to be wrong. In this book it mentions that the men on 
the ship, before starting on their journey from England 
to the New World, glanced along the sights of the guns 1 
Now, I learn that sights for big guns were not introduced 
until the nineteenth century, while this book deals with 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortez in the sixteenth century. 
Therefore, it seems to me that Mr. Henty has committed 
an anachronism." It certainly appears as if our corres¬ 
pondent were right. So far as we can ascertain, sights 
for big guns are quite a modem development. Can any 
reader supply " Graham " with the date of the invention ? 

Youngster.—We get sketches from readers almost every day, 
and our invariable reply is : if you show marked ability 
in this direction go in for a course of art instruction. You 


cannot expect to draw for the Press without a knowledge 
of technique and the special requirements. 

Brothers.—It depends very much on the stability, but a 
balanced lug 7 ft. 6 in. in the leach, 4 ft. 6 in. in the head, 4 ft. 
in the hoist, and 5ft. 6 in. in the foot would probably be 
suitable and safe in ordinary weather. Draw the boat 
and sail to the same scale and see how it looks. Have the 
mast just high enough to carry the sail and no more, to- 
avoid any difficulty as to getting under bridges. 

H. A. Young. —Apply to Lord Desborough and obtain the latest 
information. There is a corps whose headquarters are 
at the St. Bride Institute in St. Bride Street, Fleet Street, 
and there are others at Streatham, Mitcham, and 123 Trinity 
Road, Wandsworth. 

H. W. Rayment. —To make a lead tree you put into a bottle half 
an ounce of sugar of lead—that is, lead super-acetate—and 
fill it up to the bottom of the neck with water, distilled 
or rain water is the best; then hang from the cork or stopper by 
a thread—preferably a silk one—a piece of zinc wire, two or 
three inches long, bent or twisted as you please, the thread 
being of such a length as to let the wire hang in the centre of 
the solution ; and, placing the cork in the bottle, put the 
bottle in some safe place where it will not be disturbed. 
The zinc will in a short time become coated with lead crystals 
precipitated from the solution and this will continue until 
all the lead becomes attached to the zinc, assuming a 
form like a tree. To make a tin tree you put the zinc 
wire into a solution of about three drachms of tin hydro- 
chlorate (muriate of tin) and ten drops of nitric acid. Ta 
make a silver tree put the zinc into a solution of four drachms 
of silver nitrate, and into that drop an ounce of mercury. 
This is the best of the three trees. In all cases be careful 
not to shake the mixture after you have put it aside to rest, 
and do not be impatient. 

Constant Reader. —The article on secret codes and ciphers 
was on page 59 of our thirtieth volume. We have no space 
here to give the square, which ran from Z to Z vertically 
and horizontally, and you can easily make it for yourself. In 
our eighteenth volume, page 27, there was another article 
on cipher-writing ; and in the ninth, on page 382, there was 
another article which it would be as well for you to read. 
The code generally used in army signalling is given in 
" The Volunteers' Handbook," price id., published by 
John Leng & Co., 186 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Matric (Belfast). —Write to the Registrar of the University, 
whichever it may be, and get the latest particulars direct, 
if you have no schoolmaster to ask whose advice would be 
of value to you. 

G. E. F. Castleford. —Avoid the subject; its success as an 
entertainment depends invariably on collusion. There are 
no rules and there is no handbook. 

Fourteen-Year-Old. —There is a long course of law study 
before you if you take up this profession. The easiest 
and cheapest way to begin is by securing a place in a lawyer’s 
office as an articled clerk. 

Tibbs.— A series of papers on Banks, how to enter them, etc., 
will appear very shortly in our pages. Look out for these, 
as they will fully answer your queries. 

F. E. Hillcrow. —A lengthy sketch of Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
career appeared in Vol. XXX. of the " B.O.P.," p. 432 ; 

it was reprinted from an article in the “ World." 

J. D. Hjnderson. —We are sorrv that the way is not clear to- 
carry out your suggestion. The change was not made 
without considerable deliberation, and it has been justified 
by results. Ihe majority of readers prefer the new form 
of the magazine. 

J. M. PDlkinghorn. —The cheapest lathe that is any use 
costs {5. It needs a strong bench for fixing it to, and a 
treadle arrangement underneath, which costs another 30s. 
We will consider the possibility of including how to make 
a lathe in the “ Model-Maker " series, but it is very hard 

to do for this reason : the " chuck ” alone, the jaw-like 

object which holds the thing being turned, and which cannot 
be made by an amateur, will cost more than the limit of 
expense that we wish to keep in view. 


Queries for this Page must be addressed to the Editor , ** B.O.P.” 4 Bouvkrib Strkrt’ 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to th' “ B.O.P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to i nsert them as early as possible. 
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“A LITTLE DUCK.” 

If a Maori wishes to insult another Maori he calls his adversary 
some kind of food. Any kind will do, living or dead. One 
Maori chief once called another a roast veal. Then he lied to the 
bush, hid in a cave, was tracked, captured and beheaded. 

The cave is still shown to visitors, and when Lord Kitchener 
was in New Zealand he was taken to it by a pretty Maori girl 
who acted as guide. She told him the whole story and at the 
conclusion the stern soldier’s face softened into a smile. 

“ Then I suppose,” he said, " it would be highly dangerous 
to call a Maori lady a little duck.” 

* * * 

NOT TO BE MISLED. 

As a steamer was leaving the harbour of Athens, a well-dressed 
young passenger approached the captain, and pointing to the 
distant hill, inquired : “ What is that white stuff on the hills, 
captain ? ” 

” That is snow, madam,” replied the captain. 

” Well,” remarked the lady, ” I thought so myself, but a 
gentleman just now told me it was Greece.” 


EXPLAINED. 

Two gallant Special Constables were patrolling a remote and 
lonely part of their territory late in the evening, when their ears 
caught an ever-clicking noise suggestive of the working of muffled 
machinery (infernal machinery, of course). They tracked the 
sound and the shadowy figure with which it was associated to an 
isolated farm labourer's cottage. 

The clicking sound was still audible. It was pitch dark, and 
the cottage showed no light, but after striking many matches 
they found an alarm clock on the front doorstep. 

The mystery was too tantalising to be left unsolved and duty 
made excuse for curiosity. The " Specials ” knocked up the 
occupant of the cottage and after a long delay he appeared at 


SOME ”CATCH.” 

The old farmer had gone up to see ** t’Coop,” and on his way 
to the Crystal Palace he decided to spend half-an-hour doing 
London. 

He was delighted to find a picture gallery bearing the attractive 
announcement, ” Admission Free,” but when he attempted to 
enter there ensued a strenuous struggle with the stalwart custod¬ 
ian, who pounced vigorously upon John’s umbrella. 

** Here, you can't take that in there ; you must give it to me,” 
said the attendant. 

” A-ah,” replied Farmer Giles with native cunning, ” ah 
thowt there were soom catch when tha’ let me in free! ” 



the door. He picked up the clock, looked at it in a half-dazed 
way, then looked at the intruders. 

” Well, I’m blessed!” he exclaimed, ” th’ milk jug must be 
on th’ mantlepicce ! ” 

And it was. 

* * * 

HE SCORED. 

The proprietor of a printing establishment was in the habit of 
periodically descending to the machine-room and indulging in 
sarcastic comment. 

One of his visits was almost due, when unfortunately a youth 
employed upon the machines appeared with a much discoloured 
cheek-bone, the result of a fight on the night before. 

How to disguise the injury puzzled him exceedingly, for he 
knew that, should his employer notice it, his post would be lost 
and his character imperilled. Suddenly an inspiration seized 
him. and he daubed the part with printer's ink. 

Strangely enough, the proprietor chose that day for his inspec¬ 
tion, and, having gone through the room commenting on every 
detail, he suddenly pointed to the damaged youth. 

” Raise that young man’s wages ! ” he cried. ” He is the only 
person in the room who looks as if he had been working ! ” 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best sh<*t 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
pai;e, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired,and inal cases the name and address ol the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editot’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition.” 


HIGHLY EMBARRASSING! 

Sharpe :—“ Who’s that awful-looking new kid who’s trying to pal up with Loftus 
Major, I wonder ? ” 

Simpson :—“Oh— er —that’s— er —my father 1 ” 


The winner of this month’s prize is William J. Bank, Scott 
Craig Villa. 71 Viewlorth, Edinburgh, for the storyette entitled 
” A Little Duck.” 
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(Serial Story.) 


For England and the Right! 

A Tale of the War in Belgium. 
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By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author of “The Book of the V.C. t “ “With Pizarro the Conquistador," etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 



THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


DY stared at the Captain in 
no little wonderment. What 
was this new surprise ? He 
was not left long in doubt. 

“ This paper," went on 
Captain Mercier, “ torn and 
incomplete as it is, contains 
the formula of an excep¬ 
tionally high explosive which 
I have reason to believe is 
the latest German invention 
in this line. Some informa¬ 
tion about this reached us 
secretly several months back, 
but we have been unable to 
gain any definite information. I cannot even tell you 
its name." 

“ Did your agent, Dorbacher, inform you of this? " asked 
Rjddy quickly. 

" No, it was not Dorbacher. Our Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment learnt the news from another source—but one equally 
reliable." 

Roddy was silent. His mind was working swiftly. If 
it had been Dorbacher who had first given this information 
he could have connected it with the German master’s 
mysterious invention. But, on the other hand, why 
should he go out of his way to betray his own secret ? It 
was scarcely to be believed. He knew not what to make 
of the matter. 

VOL. XXXVII. PART 6. 


" And now, Monsieur Markham," said the Captain, 
“ what about this Dorbacher whom you know ? I am 
curious to hear of him." 

Roddy told all that he knew about the German master 
of Brakenhurst, and related the scrap of conversation 
he had overheard in the stable. Several times he was 
interrupted by a sharp question from the other, and it 
was evident that Captain Mercier attached considerable 
importance to the incident. 

" Well," said the latter, in conclusion, “ my man is a 
Swiss right enough ; I have no reason to disbelieve that. 
But the coincidence of the names is remarkable, and your 
description of the man you know even more so. I don’t 
know what to make of it altogether. When Dorbacher 
shows up in the morning, you must see him. If you recognise 
him, and he recognises you, I shall know how to act." 

Roddy agreed; and presently Captain Mercier took his 
leave, carrying away with him the sheet of paper containing 
the explosive formula. 

That night the boy’s sleep was broken by many wild 
dreams. The exciting events of the past few days passed 
before his eyes again in a jumbled procession, and more than 
once he disturbed Antoine and Jules Tillier by starting up 
in bed with a scream. It was not surprising that when 
morning came it found him feverish and wild-eyed. His 
temperature, indeed, was so high that Madame Tillier made 
him stay in bed until a doctor had seen him. 

The result of this was that Roddy kept to his room for 
the next three days, in order that his nerves might receive 
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FOR ENGLAND AND THE RIGHT! 


complete rest. By the end of that time the feverishness 
had abated and he was very nearly himself again. 

When at last he was allowed to dress and go downstairs 
lie felt as if he had been ill for weeks instead of days. 
Everything that had happened seemed so very long ago. 

In the back room where breakfast was served Koddy 
found another Belgian boy with Antoine, and immediately 
recognised him as the lad who had first gone to Captain 
Mercier’s assistance on the evening of the attack on the 
latter. 

The newcomer smiled and rose, and Antoine introduced 
him as Albert Pelletier. Roddy had several times won¬ 
dered what had become of the other, whom he had not 
seen since that eventful day, and he was glad now to resume 
the acquaintance. He was pleased, too, to learn that 
Captain Mercier had shown his gratitude to the other in a 
substantial form. 

“ I am a Boy Scout,” explained Albert, displaying his 
patrol colours, ” and the Captain has accepted the services 
of my troop. We—a picked number, I mean—are to 
patrol the town and serve directly under the military 
authorities. I am promoted, too—I am now a patrol 
leader.” 

There was much that Roddy wanted to learn of the past 
few days while he had been ill. The boys soon enlightened 
him. The Germans had gone on northward, passing 
Roularde and doing no further damage in the neighbourhood. 
Captain Mercier was still in the town with his Hussars, but 
was expecting, and hoping, to leave shortly. 

From what news had come they had learned that the 
German army was pushing on with all haste to the French 
frontier. The intended leap upon Paris was to be 
made, but already the Germans were behind on their 
time-table. The checks at I.iege and Namur, and the 
steady, resolute resistance of the Belgian army had 
upset the Kaiser's calculations. It was said, too, that 
at any moment a strong British force would be landed 
in France to help in repelling the invader. Across the 
Channel preparations were going forward rapidly. 

Roddy listened to the account with the most eager 
interest. His pulse quickened at the thought of a British 
army coming to fight the Germans. He wondered whether 
his brother Jack, who had had several years in the Terri¬ 
torials, would offer himself for active service. It was 
good to hear that so much had been done in so short a 
space of time. Surely, with the linking of the French and 
British forces, the Germans must be driven back ! 

As Pelletier finished, Roddy rose from his chair and held 
out his hand. 


44 Bravo, Belgium ! ” he said simply, but in a tone that 
made the other boy flush with conscious pride. It was a 
tribute to his gallant little country that he could not 
fail to appreciate. 

Roddy learned that Captain Mercier had called several 
times at the Tilliers’ house for news of his progress, and 
that he was to come again that afternoon in the expectation 
of seeing him. This brought back to the boy’s mind the 
mystery concerning Herr Dorbacher, but neither of the 
other two could throw any light on the matter. That 
the Dorbacher whom the Captain knew was a Swiss and 
an agent of the Belgians was an undoubted fact, averred 
Antoine. He had never seen the man, himself, how¬ 
ever, and his description of him was of the vaguest 
character. 

To the two boys Roddy recounted all that he knew and 
suspected of Herr Dorbacher, the German master at 
Brakenhurst. He found them keenly interested in his 
story, particularly when he came to speak of the mysterious 
” invention ” of which he had heard something, and of 
the secret explosive mentioned in the scrap of paper picked 
up in the stable. 

Pelletier especially listened with the closest attention. 

44 There is something more than mere coincidence in it 
all, to my thinking,” he said, when Roddy had finished. 
44 I should like to help you to get to the bottom of this. 
The first thing to be done is for you to meet this Swiss 
Dorbacher and to see if you identify him.” 

41 That's so,” answered Roddy. 44 I must see him, 
certainly. If he is the same man as our German master 
Heaven knows what double game he is playing ! When 
do you think he will be coming to Roularde again, if he is 
not here already ? ” 

44 Captain Mercier will answer that,” put in Antoine. 
44 I heard that Dorbacher came into the town all right on 
the morning after you fell ill. You were to have seen 
him then, you remember. Well, you may be right, both 
of you, but a meeting with Dorbacher will settle it once 
for all.” 

“ I can see you don’t share our views,” said Roddy 
smiling. 44 But I rather fancy we shall surprise you. 
Antoine. I intend to bowl out your Swiss agent, as we 
say in England. The more I turn it over in my 
mind the more convinced am I that he is plotting 
mischief.” 

Albert Pelletier laid his strong hand on the English 
boy’s arm. 4 ‘ And 1 , too, Monsieur Markham,” he said. 
“ I am with you, and I mean to ge; to the bottom of thi^ 
mystery.” 


CHAPTER V. 

ON THE HILL ABOVE ROULARDE. 


A BOUT an hour after dinner Captain Mercier put in 
an appearance. He brought some good news with 
him. He had learned from a reliable source that 
M. Dupuis, with his two sons, was safe at Brussels. 
They had been compelled to seek refuge in that city, and 
there had learned of the destruction of the farm at Abranches. 
Of what had happened to Roddy they were doubtless still 
in ignorance. The Captain promised to apprise them of 
the boy’s safety at the earliest opportunity. 

4 ‘ And now,” added the Captain, “ as you are well enough 
to go out again get your hat and coat. 1 want you to come 
along to my quarters. Dorbacher came into town this 
morning and you can meet him now, this very afternoon.” 

Roddy lost no time in accepting this in\itation. Thanks 
to M. Tillier he was fitted out with all the clothes that he 
needed. He quickly put on a thick overcoat, for the 
outside air was chilly, and pressed a cloth .cap well down 
over his head. 

He was passing through the doorway, behind Captain 
Mercier, when a familiar figure on the opposite side of the 
street arrested his attention. Pushing past the other with 
a sudden exclamation, he ran out into the roadway. 


44 Hi! Herr Dorbacher ! ” he called out in English. 
44 Stop ! Stop ! ” 

The instant he spoke he regretted his act. A moment s 
thought w'ould have told him that English was the last 
tongue he should have used. He was not surprised, 
therefore, that the man he addressed passed quietly on hi^ 
way, merely turning his head at the unexpected salutation. 

“Herr Dorbacher!” Roddy cried again, this time 
speaking in French, in which language, of course, he 
conducted his conversations with his Belgian friends. 
44 Herr Dorbacher, stop ! I want to speak with you.” 

The man across the street checked his pace and paused. 
44 Yes ? ” he said. 44 Who is it calls ? ” 

Roddy thought quickly. Was it wise to reveal his name ? 
he asked himself. If Dorbacher were the German spy that 
he supposed, would it not be the better plan to lie low ? 
The next moment he realised the futility of such a course. 
The German master must have recognised him by this 
time, and for himself Roddy had nothing to fear. He 
w T as among friends. He had but to prove his suspicions 
and the man w T ould be placed where he could do no further 
harm. 
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“ Yes ? who is it wants me ? ” repeated the other. “ Ah ! 
Captain Mercier, I perceive. I was even now on my way 
to the barracks, monsieur, to await you.” 

Before the Captain could make any reply Roddy slipped 
across the road and confronted the German—as he believed 
him to be. 

" It is I, Roddy Markham,” he said, again reverting to 
English. “ I knew you at Brakenhurst, Herr Dorbacher, 
and I want to know what you are up to here in Belgium.’' 

There was no mistaking the German master. It was 
the face of Herr Dorbacher, the familiar stout figure and 
erect carriage. But the other stared blankly at him in a 
surprise that, if assumed, was certainly well acted. 

"If monsieur will speak in French I shall understand 
him better,” said the German, using the same language 
as before. ” I have scarcely any English and I do not 
comprehend—how you say it ?—' Brak-kinghurss.’ ” 

Roddy’s eye lit up with a gleam. It was to be a 
game of bluff, then. ” Oh, very well,” he answered. 

“ We’ll talk in French, if you wish it. But don’t 
pretend that you never heard of Brakenhurst before. 

That won’t wash, you know ! ” 

“ Wash ? ” Herr Dorbacher repeated the English 
word questioningly. " Again, I do not com¬ 
prehend, monsieur.” 

” Oh, all right, then,” went on Roddy in 
an impatient tone, ” I’ll talk French, as you 
insist on it ” ; and, dropping into the less 
familiar tongue, he added : “I suppose you 
don’t even understand German, eh ? ” 

" Ah, but yes, monsieur,” came the quick 
reply. ” In my business it is very essential 
that I both speak and comprehend German 
French is my native language, 
however ; that is to be preferred, 
naturally.” 

Roddy turned from him with an 
expression of disgust. He was 
absolutely certain of his man ; it 
was Herr Dorbacher, the German 
master of Brakenhurst College, 
without a doubt. He meant to 
bluff it out, however : to put up 
a fight for it. Well, Roddy was 
prepared to meet him. 

” I was right, Captain Mercier,” 
the boy explained, as his companion 
suddenly joined him. " I recog¬ 
nise this man as the Herr Dorbacher of 
whom I have told you—the German spy 
who was in the stable with the officer of 
Uhlans on the night that I escaped from A branches 
The paper that 1 picked up, and which you have, 
must have been dropped by him. You had better 
place him under arrest. I will swear to him any¬ 
where ! ” 

The Captain considered a moment. 

” This must be gone into at once,” he said. ” Come 
away, both of you, to my quarters.” 

With a puzzled look on his face he led the way, and in a 
few minutes’ time the three were alone together in the 
Captain’s sitting-room at the barracks. 

“ Now,” said Captain Mercier, addressing Dorbacher. 
“ you have heard Monsieur Markham’s accusation. There 
is no need to go over it all again, for I have heard his story 
already. He alleges that you are the Herr Dorbacher who 
was German master at his school in England. What do you 
say ? ” 

“ But, monsieur, I am no German—I am Swiss, as you 
know. Nor have I ever been in England. It is some 
extraordinary mistake. You, yourself, monsieur, know 
what is my record of service with the Belgian army, and 
whether I have not proved my loyalty.” 

" That is so, Dorbacher,” answered the Captain, pulling 
at his moustache nervously, and eyeing Roddy’s face the 
while. ” You have been a good agent to us, I will say that, 
and I have had no reason to doubt you. though you 


have not been long in the service. It is incomprehensible 
to me, this accusation of Monsieur Markham—but there 
is the extraordinary coincidence of your name.” 

” Dorbacher is not an uncommon name, monsieur,” 
put in the agent quickly. ” It is German in itself, I admit. 
Many of we Swiss bear German names, and come of German 
origin. That does not make Germans of us, all the same.” 

Roddy listened to this conversation wonderingly. 
Certainly the Swiss—or German, as he was. of course 
—was making out his case. And as he watched the 
other he was conscious of a shade of doubt dawning in 
his mind. There was something that he missed in this 
Dorbacher : what it was exactly he could not say. It 
might have been a trick of the eyes, a gesture of the hand, 
a poise of the head—he could not define it. The man 
was to all appearances the German master of Brakenhurst, 


“ To Roddy, who peeped cautiously from his hiding-place, 
the man was apparently a lunatic." (See page 324.) 
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but in some intangible respect he was unlike him. What 
did it all mean ? 

Then he remembered the sheet of paper found in the 
stable—the sheet containing the remarkable details of the 
explosive. Here was a test—the handwriting ! 

Roddy brought this back to Captain Mercier’s mind, and 
that officer at once produced the paper from a drawer 
in his Escritoire. Then, turning to Dorbacher, he bade him 
take pen and ink and write at his dictation. 

“ I have had nothing in writing from you,” he said 
simply. ” I would like to see a specimen of your hand.” 

The Swiss covered one side of a sheet of paper, writing 
quickly and easily, as the Captain read aloud some 
passages from a newspaper lying on his table. When he 
had finished the two others eagerly examined the sheet, 
comparing it with the paper in the Captain’s hand. 

To Roddy’s disappointment there was scarcely any 
resemblance. The writing of the Herr Dorbacher whom 
he knew was small and fine, a typically German hand ; 
that of the Swiss agent was larger and bolder, and heavier 
in line. It was quite of a different character. 

The Captain’s face lightened as he saw that Dorbacher 
had passed this test successfully. 

“it is conclusive to my mind, Monsieur Markham,” 
he said, “ that you are confusing two persons. This first 
paper, you say, was undoubtedly written by your school¬ 
master—the other Dorbacher. You recognised the hand¬ 
writing. My agent here could not have written that— 
you will admit so much, I trust ? ” 

Roddy bowed his head in acquiescence. He was “ fairly 
flummuxed,” to use his own expression. As he glanced 
from the Captain to Dorbacher he fancied that he caught 
a gleam of triumph in the latter’s eye—a subtle flash that 
came and went and left the other's face as impassive as 
before. Dorbacher’s demeanour was very properly that 
of a man accused of a most impossible crime and so firm 
in his consciousness of innocence that he could only treat 
the accusation with the contempt it deserved. 

“ That will be all, Dorbacher, thank you,” said Captain 
Mercier, terminating the interview. “ I am quite satisfied 
with your answers. You may leave us now. I will see 
you at seven this evening with regard to your report.” 

The Swiss agent saluted and left the room, scarcely 
acknowledging the nod that Roddy gave him in passing. 

After he had gone, the Captain reiterated his belief 
in the other’s innocence, and assured the boy that there 
had t>een a confusion of identity. To this Roddy could 
say nothing at the moment. The man’s defence was 
sound, and he was hard put to it to support his own belief 
that this Swiss Dorbacher was really connected with the 
German master and, therefore, engaged in some mischief. 

“ I admit that there may be some mistake, monsieur,” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders in the French way that 
he had acquired. ” But you will forgive me for saying 
that I am not wholly satisfied. Let us leave it at that, 
and see what happens.” 

The Captain smiled, and there was a note of triumph 
in his voice as he spoke. ” We will leave it at that, as 
you say,” he answered. ” I am content to feel that my 
Dorbacher is loyal and honest. He is a good agent to me ; 
I should have been sorry, indeed, had I had reason to 
doubt him.—Well,” he concluded, ” so much for that. 
Now I must turn to my dispatches ; I have much to do 
this evening. To-morrow we shall meet again, Monsieur 
Markham. I hope that soon I shall be able to help you 
to get up to the coast, and so enable you to join your own 
people. For the time being, then—good-bye.” 

He reached out his hand and with a hearty shake showed 
his visitor to the door. Thanking the Captain for his 
kindly promise, Roddy left him to his work and returned 
to the Tilliers’ house. 

It was two days later that, with Albert Pelletier, with 
whom he had struck up a close companionship, Roddy 
went for a walk in the western quarter of Roularde. 
Antoine Tillier was engaged in some business with his 


father, and was unable to join them. The two boys had 
much to talk over, for Albert had been keenly interested 
in the interview between Captain Mercier and Dorbacher. 
He listened carefully to all that the English boy had to 
tell him, noting every point and weighing it in his mind 

After they had walked some distance, Albert expressed 
his opinion. 

“I feel that it is a great mystery, Roddy,” he said: 
” but I am certainly inclined to think with you that there 
is still reason to suspect our Swiss friend. I do not believe 
in coincidences as easily as does good Captain Mercier. 
Now, as a Scout, I am trained to observe closely and 
make deductions. I intend to watch this Dorbacher, 
and to put others to watch him. It is quite likely that 
we shall strike some clue—some key to the mystery.” 

Roddy agreed, and thanked his friend for this offer of 
co-operation. Then they fell to reviewing the circumstances 
again, and discussed the matter under every light possible. 

It was early in the afternoon as they turned their backs 
on the market square, and made their way towards the 
wooded height of the little hill that overlooks Roularde 
from the west. It was a favourite walk with Roddy, 
for there was something in the look of the trees and the 
grassy slope that reminded him of his own country. When 
would he get back there, he wondered ? Would he be 
able to get through without being caught by the Germans ? 
And again the vision of that poor peasant, stabbed to death 
by the bridge at Abranches, rose before his eyes. 

The two boys avoided the beaten path that led to the 
summit and ascended the slope more directly over the 
grass. As they came to the outer fringe of trees, something 
moving at the far side caught Roddy's eye and he stopped 
suddenly, catching hold of Albert's arm. 

The Belgian boy followed his pointing finger. ' ‘ Steady! ” 
he whispered ; 11 let’s get nearer : but not a sound, mind 
you ! ” 

The figure that had arrested their attention was that of 
an elderly man, and he was performing some extraordinary 
antics. His movements were so decidedly peculiar that 
they demanded closer investigation. 

Leading the way with the step of a practised tracker, 
Pelletier threaded his path between the trees until he came 
within easy view of the other. Roddy followed carefully 
in his steps. 

” Hide behind that tree,” whispered the Belgian boy, 
” and don’t move until I tell you. I want to watch.” 

So saying, he himself dropped quickly into the shelter 
of a thick clump of bushes, which effectually screened him, 
but through which he could view the figure of mystery. 

The man continued, with brief pauses, to dance first on 
one leg and then on the other, flinging his arms somewhat 
wildly in the air. To Roddy, who peeped cautiously 
from his hiding-place, the man was apparently a lunatic 
Then it occurred to him that there was a certain method in 
the fellow r ’s actions. Some of the movements recurred 
several times. Was it all farcical, or was it—and the 
word leapt immediately to his mind— signaling ? 

He tried to catch a glimpse of Albert to see what he 
thought of these proceedings, but his friend was invisible 
Then Roddy had another shock. Suddenly the man 
ceased his antics and turned round to pick up his hat 
which, with his stick, lay on the ground close by. He saw 
the other’s face now and it was the face of Dorbacher, the 
Swiss ! 

The surprise was so great that he involuntarily took a 
step forward, causing a twig to crackle under his foot. 
At the sound Dorbacher looked round and saw him. Releas 
ing his hat the Swiss snatched up his stick—a thick piece of 
ash—and ran forward. His face was evil in expression. 

Roddy heard him growl out something about an ** English 
rat ” ; then, forgetting Albert and thinking only that it 
would be more discreet to retire, he turned and ran down 
the hill. As he did so he heard the ash stick whiz past 
his head ; then there was a loud cry from the Swiss, and a 
crash as of some one falling headlong into the bushes. 


{To be continued.) 
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All About Submarines 


By RAYMOND RAIFE 


(Continued from page 293.) 


each member of a 
^ submarine's crew 

^ has a possible 

chance of escape 

when the craft is flooded. Demonstrations of this are 
given at Fort Blockhouse, in Portsmouth Harbour. Here 
the Admiralty have provided a large tank with a skeleton 
submarine at the bottom, and with a movable air-lock 
suspended over the tank. Soon after this tank had 
been installed, the King and Queen went to inspect it. 
and Staff-Surgeon F. A. Capps, who was in charge of the 
instruction class, gave a demonstration of the use of 
the various appliances. Entering the air¬ 
lock, he was lowered to the bottom of the 
tank. There, unseen by the spectators 
above, he put on his safety-dress, and. when 
the lock had reached the bottom of the 
tank, the officer started his supply of air. 

The bottom of the tank being white-tiled, 
their Majesties were enabled to see Staff- 
Surgeon Capps leave the air-lock and walk 
along the floor of the tank to the dummy 
submarine on the opposite side. Into this 
he crawled, and in a very short space of time 
he pushed open the hatch and rose instantly 
to the surface. Their Majesties expressed 
themselves as being much gratified when 
informed, as they were, that every man in 
the submarine service, and with .as much 
readiness, is capable of carrying out the 
same performance. 

Passing as proficient in this life-saving 
drill, the men can don their helmets and 
jackets in thirty seconds. After inflation, 
the helmet is sufficiently buoyant to sup¬ 
port two men in the water ; it can also be 
used as a smoke-helmet, or as a diving- 
helmet for work in shallow water—such as 
laying moorings, clearing propellers, or any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

All our newest submarines are built with 
complete wireless installations on board, 
and most of the older ones have been 
similarly fitted. The aerial wires are sup¬ 
ported upon a collapsible mast that rises 
from the conning-tower to a height of about 
twice that of the brass tube of the periscope. 

From the mast-top wires run to bow and 
stern. All manner of innovations in wire¬ 
less telegraphy for submarines are to be 
tried upon the special type of coast defence 
craft of the kind that we have recently 
built or are building, as well as with the 
French ‘ Laubeuf” and Italian “Lavrenti” 
submarines with which the Admiralty are 
experimenting. It is an open secret that 
the wireless of our submarines, the adjust¬ 
able mast rising unseen and unsuspected in 
the sea near to the enemy’s coast, has tapped 
not a few of the low-powered, and intended 
to be Local, messages of the foe. Some of 
the information thus gained has been of the 


utmost importance. The wireless installation of sub¬ 
marines of the D and E class enables them to communicate 
over a distance of about 500 miles. 

To the staff of the torpedo ship “ Vernon,” at Ports¬ 
mouth, credit is due for the invention of the submarine 
destroyer. The destroyer ” Starfish ” was fitted with a 
hinged boom, 42 feet long, at the free fore-end of which 
was placed a spar torpedo. When passing over a sub¬ 
marine the boom end is dropped ; it sinks downward and 
swings back aft through the water, and the torpedo is 
exploded immediately over the sunken submarine, but in 
the wake of the destroyer. 

When considering the possibilities of a submarine de¬ 
stroyer of that kind, we must bear in mind the circumstance 
that, except under favourable conditions, and in shallow 
water, it is very difficult to detect a submerged submarine. 
Many warships are provided with microphones, by means 
of which delicate instruments the beating of the sub¬ 
marines screws can be heard through the water; but even 
that precaution is not always of avail. AH things allowed 
for, the aeroplane is probably the surest scout to maintain 
watch for the under-water attacker, and that is why for 
months past aircraft have been kept continuously soaring 
above, and circling around, our Dreadnoughts and other war 
vessels, whether at anchor or on the move. 

-Britain was the first country in the world 

to equip her submarines with guns, D4 
being the first submarine to be so fitted. 
The 3-inch quick-firer gun discharges a 
12-lb. shell at the rate of twenty-five rounds 
MHHf per minute, and 

-the gun is so 

mounted that it 

Ib\ a can be used 

-s&to* against aircraft. 

uSh The gun is placed 

just forward 
the conning- 
tower, and is 
mounted upon a 
disappearin g 
platform, which 
is raised or 
lowered by simple 
hydraulic ma¬ 
chinery. One 
movement of a 
lever brings the 
gun into action ; 
a reverse move¬ 
ment takes it 
back to its original 
piace, and auto¬ 
matically closes a 
water - tight 
hatchway above 
it. The sub¬ 
marine can fire 
and vanish 
instantly; the 
12-inch shell will 
pierce a de¬ 
stroyer’s armour¬ 
plating up to 
a distance of 
thiee miles ; and 
even in a choppy 


[Photo, by Cribb, Southsca. 

The Submarine Life-saving Jacket and Helmet 
combined. 
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sea a submarine provides a wonderfully steady gun-plat¬ 
form, better than that of much larger surface ships 

Amongst ot er gun> on their submarines, the Germans 
have a peculia r i-pounder gun that i» a fixture on deck, 
not being witl d awn when the vessel dives. 

As to the work of our mo it recently built submarines, 
launched since the war began, the ( overnment has been 
discreetly silent. But the news has spread that one of 
them has been down to a depth of at least two hundred feet, 
and the United States Navy authorities announce that their 
F i—an almost identical type of ship—has achieved a world s 
record by diving to, and taking a ten minutes’ trip at. a depth 
of 283 feet. We shall soon hear of a British 300 feet dive ! 

Submarines are fitted with powerful searchlights; but, 
being essentially vessels of secrecy, they seldom employ 
these save when performing stationary coast-defence work 
by night. Not a few of the improvements in our submarine 
service were the result of lessons deduced from the Japanese 
attack on, and the Russian defence of, Port Arthur. And 
the more adequate provision of submarines with searchlights 
was one of the ameliorations so prompted Possession of a 
searchlight that can be used gives confidence to any crew, 
and many submarines have of late been voyaging all night. 

Whilst the newer submarines have for their motive 
power two sets of Vickers’ heavy oil-engines, a few of the 
older submarines that have not yet been adapted still use 
petrol. And it is to this employment of petrol on board 
that the submarine service owes the quaint design of its 
original flag. White mice are peculiarly sensitive to 
gaseous fumes. Therefore, each destroyer included in its 
equipment a cage containing a few white mice; and the 
little animals, by their nstant and very apparent state 
of discomfort, promptly betrayed the fact when gas was 
beginning to escape. Upon more than one occasion they 
th :s saved life, and in gratitude the submarine men put 
this favourite boys' pet upon their emblem. The flag 
shows i 1 its first quarter a submarine, in its second and 
third quarters a white mouse, and in its fourth quarter three 
torpedoes. The motto of the service is “ Quisub mare in 
navibus descendunt,” which you may correctly translate 
into English as “ Who descend l eneath the sea in ships.” 

When accounts of the submarine destroyer above men¬ 
tioned first appeared in print, a merry wag of a junior 
officer wrote to one of the Service papers suggesting that, 
like the submarine, the destroyer should have a distinctive 
flag of its own. His idea of something appropriate 
was that the flag should reveal in its first quarter a 
submarine destroyer, in its fourth 
quarter a boom, and in its second 
and its third quarters a black cat— 
to catch the white mice, of course ! 

The “motto,” too, that he pro 
posed was the short one of “ Abo 
omin ;odentia,” which anyone 
should be able to “translate,” 
even though he be but meag/ely 
acquainted with the classics. 

Duiing the famous Heligoland 
“ raid ” that occurred early in the 
war, Commodore Roger J. B. 

Keyes, who was in command of 
the submarine flotilla, under cover 
of darkness posted some of his 
submarines to guard the enemy’s 
ports and attack any battleships 
or large cruisers that might come 
out ; and other submarines were 
instructed to keep on the surface 
and attract the enemy into the 
area within which the British de¬ 
stroyers designed to operate. The 
result of that successful use of sub¬ 
marines was that five German 
vessels, the “ Mainz,” “ Ariadne,” 

“ Koln,” a cruiser, and the de 
stroyer flagship, were seen to sink, 
others were badly battered ; 300 


Germans were saved and brought home as prisoners, and 
no British ship was lost or seriously injured. In the 
opinion of not a few naval men. submarines remaining 
temptingly on the surface make the very best “ bait.” 

The “ Hawke,” torpedoed and sunk by a German sub¬ 
marine in the North Sea, was the cruiser that, in September 
1911, collided with the giant White Star liner “ Olympic.” 
Repaired at Portsmouth, her ram was done away with 
as being obsolete, and a straight stem was fitted. Ancient 
mar lers have a belief that to thus “ splice new on old ” 
is unlucky. To the “ Hawke ” it seemed to be so. 

By a lamentable coincidence, if the loss was purely 
accidental, soon after the war started the Australian 
subm irine AE 1 was lost with all hands. Lieut.-Commander 
Thomas Fleming Besant, who went down in command 
of her, and who resided at Chatham, was a nephew of 
Sir Walter Besant, the nov list, and was lent for duty with 
the Australian t overnment. Appointed to command 
the AE 1, then completing at Barrow, he left Portsmouth 
with his submarine, accompanied by the sister boat AE 2. 
For the entire 12.500 mile voyage to Sydney the tw'o sub¬ 
marines travelled under their own power, escorted only 
by a small cruiser. This record trip was completed without 
the slightest mishap, thus bearing eloquent testimony 
to the fine seamanship of the commanding officers—one 
of whom is now no more. 

Although, as above suggested, a submarine is sur¬ 
prisingly steady in even a rough sea, irrfpact with another 
ship is very liable to cause loss of equilibrium. Owing to 
this fact, and to their having such thin skins, submarines, if 
cut down, or rammed, with force by a surface ship are 
destroyed. In the first four months of the war three 
German submarines were intentionally accounted for in 
this way by British warships : one by the cruiser “ Birming¬ 
ham,” another by the destroyer “ Badger,” and the third 
by a coast patrol-vessel on the northern fringe of Scotland. 

“ A ship of menace and mystery! ” That is how a 
well-known writer on naval matters sums up the attributes 
of the submarine. At a war meeting held in a busy dock¬ 
yard town, a gallant tar, invalided home from the rand 
Fleet and invited to address the audience on the subject 
of his experiences, remarked concerning the submarine : 
“ Well, you see, ladies and gentlemen and mates, the 
submarine’s the sort of craft that you never know where 
the beauty's going to turn up to turn you down.” And 
his hearers unanimously voted the observation to be apt, 
even if couched colloquially. 

British submarines of ( lass F— 
some of which are almost ready 
for sea at the moment of writing— 
are of 1,200 tons displacement, 20 
knots speed on the surface, 12 
knots submerged, and they have 
six torpedo-tubes. 1 nd even these 
capacious under-water cruisers are 
in due course to be followed by 
others of 1,500 tons ! 

W ill submarines oust—that is to 
say, render useless the building of — 
battleships ? is a question that you 
may sometimes hear discussed. 
With a far-flung Empire such as, 
happily, is ours, both types of 
vessel are necessary: battleships to 
keep the sea, submarines for de¬ 
fence. For two years before the 
war, Great Britain spent much 
over a £ 1 ,000.000 annually on sub¬ 
marines. She is spending faster 
than that on them now. In that 
lies the real and ready reply to the 
query, which is that big ships and 
small ones are alike requisite for a 
noble navy. And that, as sub¬ 
marines are the ‘ * wasps of the sea, ’ * 
well, logically enough, we must 
possess a whole swarm of them. 



WAR TYPES. V.-A BELGIAN 
CAVALRYMAN. 

The Lancers, Hussars, and Chasseurs of Belgium 
have done splendid service in the field against the 
enemy. Our picture shows a typical mounted patrol. 
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Medals won by a Drummer-boy In the Sudan and South Africa ( 1901 - 2 ). 


War Medals Won by Boys. 

By W. AUGUSTUS STEWARD, Officier d’Academie, 

Author of “From the Breasts of the Brave,” “War Medals and their History,” etc. 


R OBERTSON.—On September 22, lost in H.M.S. 

‘ Aboukir' in the North Sea, Midshipman 
Alan Diarmid Campbell Robertson, R.N., aged 
15." So runs the simple obituary notice in 
the “ Killed in Action " column of the “ Times.” There 
in the Roll of Honour we see the record of fifteen-year- 
old Herbert Riley ; Lady Mildred Allsopp’s son, Anthony, 
of the same ship; Midshipmen Harold 
Ward, and Cecil Holt, aged fifteen, of the 
” Hogue,” and two little heroes of the 
“ Cressy,” Midshipmen Delmege and Corbyn, 
aged sixteen and sixteen and a half respec¬ 
tively ; these embryo Nelsons or Fishers 
going down to that glorious grave of 
Britishers—the deep blue sea—in the dash 
to succour the ” Aboukir,” while over sixty 
first-class boys lost their lives when the 
” Hawke ” went down. 

Time was when the manner in which 
these lads met their deaths would have 
gone unrecorded, and when no posthumous 
recompense for their services would have 
reached their proud parents as an ever¬ 
lasting memento of their sons’ service to 
King and Country- Now, when the time 
comes for the distribution of medals to our 
Army and Navy, an official document will 
accompany a medal for service in ” The 
North Sea.” 

The mothers of Britain are asked to 
give their sons, and the boys and young men 
of Britain are nobly responding to the call of 
the Motherland ; some account, therefore, 
of the medallic recompenses gained by 
boys, in conflict against the foe, will be of 
more than passing interest. 

Naval Medals. 

War medals, as we know them, are a com¬ 
paratively modem institution. We trace 


them back to the days of King Charles, who made 
special gifts to valiant men. Cromwell made the first 
general awards to sailors and soldiers; and the celebrated 
Dunbar Medal which was granted to the officers and men 
who defeated the Scots at Dunbar in 1650, was the first 
campaign medal. We have, however, no record of a boy 
receiving a medal for prowess against the enemy until the 
days of Queen Anne, and then we find 
Bobbie Taylor, boy of the ” Mary ” galley, 
decorated by Her Majesty “ for his zeal 
and courage at y e taking of ye French 
Privateer, ‘ Jacques La Blonde,' of 
Dunkirk.” 

Taylor must have been a proud lad when 
he was numbered among the bravest of the 
brave, for his was one of the few medals 
granted by Queen Anne for ” Eminent 
or Extraordinary Sea Service.” His silver 
medal was in the possession of Dr. Payne, 
of Sheffield, whose third son, by the way, 
is wireless officer on the Admiral’s flagship 
in the North Sea. 

It is a long cry from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the first year of 
the nineteenth, but the century had been a 
barren one for the ordinary Jack Tar; his 
officers, however, had received gold medals 
for the indecisive action fought off the 
Dogger Bank on August 5, 1781 ; and for 
the ” Glorious June 1, 1794,” Lord Howe’s 
famous victory off Ushant. For seven 
months in 1801—March to September— 
the British Navy was rendering valuable 
service on the coast of Egypt, while General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie was fighting against 
the French, commanded by General Menou. 
Among the sailor-boys was James King, 
serving on H.M.S. ” Roebuck,” but he did 
not receive his well-earned medal until 
forty-seven years afterwards ! It was left 



Naval General Service 
Medal. 

Awarded for Trafalgar and Egypt. 
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for Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
to grant the medal on June i. 
1847. The obverse of the 
medal bears her diademed head 
with the date of issue, 184S, 
beneath it. 

The heroes of Trafalgar, 
fought off the south coast of 
Spain on October 21, 1805, 
had to be content with the 
medal given by Matthew Boul¬ 
ton. the partner of James Watt, 
inventor of the steam-engine, 
until Queen Victoria decided 
to award the Naval General 
Service Medal in 1847. Then 
Midshipman John Knapman, 
who rose to be a Commander, 
received the medal for Trafal¬ 
gar forty-three years after the 
famous fight, as did also Mid¬ 
shipman the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Adam G. Kenmure, who was 
one of the thirty-five survivors 
to receive the bar for the 
prolonged and courageous fight 


done by that little middy who had, in Lord Raglan's 
words, already had a ‘‘distinguished career" before he 
was recommended for the Victoria Cross after three gallant 
actions, though he did not receive it. He was, however, 
destined to wear it and to become Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood. He was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour for his bravery in the Crimea—probably the 
youngest to receive the coveted French distinction, certainly 
the youngest Britisher—and was also awarded the Medjidieh 
of the fifth class. 

J. Starks, a first-class boy of H.M.S. 44 Pylades," was one 
of the few lads to take part in subduing the Fenian Raid 
of i860, and he was in the prime of life when the Canada 
General Service Medal was issued to him, thirty-three years 
afterwards ! In 1882 the rebellion in Egypt, organised 
by Arabi Pasha, again enabled the boys in blue to take 
their part in conjunction with the Army—for it should 
be remembered that since the battle of Navarino, which 
took place on October 20, 1827, the British fleet had never 
fought a sea battle, its guns having been directed against 
the sea walls and forts of the enemy in the Baltic and 
China—and right well they did it. In 1897 Boy H. J 
Ininccy, of H.M.S. 44 Philomel," was fighting up to Benin. 
As a young man he took part with the Naval Brigade 
in the terrible fighting at the Tugela Heights, and in the 
Relief of Ladysmith. While Inincey was fighting in 
South Africa, First-class Boy C. B 

■ Jones, of the 44 Goliath," was taking 
a man’s part in the China War of 
1900, as the lads are doing now in 
the long North Sea vigil which en¬ 
sures the safety of our Islands. 

Military Medals. 

Ruddy-cheeked British boys have 
taken part in most British battles, 
and our painters have often de- 
picted the brave little lads who, 
with their drums and fifes, have 
ir^pired their elders with martial 
aims. With the Duke of Marl- 
Jk borough— 44 Corporal John," as his 

men affectionately nicknamed him 
—they marched to the battles 


India Medal, 1799-1826. 


of H.M.S. 44 Seahorse " against two 
Turkish men-of-war. 

Just after this medal was issued. 

First-class Sailor-boy E. Peters was 
taking part in the wars against the 
Kaffirs in South Africa, between 
1850 and 1853—which, by the way, 
bring up memories of the loss of 
the 44 Birkenhead " off the Cape of 
Good Hope, on February 26, 1832— 
when the detachments for the front 
covered themselves with undying 
glory while they calmly awaited 
death, standing on the deck as on 
parade. And here is the medal of 
Richard Tudor, boy of H.M.S. 

44 Hastings," which bears the clasp 
for Pegu, he having fought in the 
Burmese War of 1852 and 1853. 

This, by the way, was the first 
issue of the 44 India Medal, 1834," and since that year 
no fewer than twenty different bars had been granted in 
connection with it up to the year 1893. 

The medal won by the sailor-boy, Walter Morgan, who 
served in the siege of Sebastopol and took part in the 
44 soldiers’ battle " of Inkermann, where 44 every man was 
his own general," reminds us of those terrible months when 
our brave lads fought in the Crimea, and miserably died 
because of a thoughtless country, which, thanks to the 
famous war correspondent, Dr. W. H. Russell, and the 
brave 44 lady of the lamp," Florence Nightingale, later 
endeavoured to make amends. The medal awarded to 
his namesake, D. Morgan, second-class boy of H.M.S. 
44 Curacoa," for service in New Zealand during the years 
1863-1864, recalls the long-drawn conflict with the 
Maoris, from i860 to 1866, when they exhibited a chivalry 
which would do credit to the most civilised race. 

There was a sailor-lad of sixteen who was not only 
entitled to the Crimean medal with the bars for Sebastopol 
and Inkermann. but was recommended for the V.C., for 
having volunteered to lead a working party at Balaclava 
under a heavy fire, to remove a quantity of powder under 
cover, and next day again distinguishing himself by put¬ 
ting out a fire which had been caused on the roof of a 
magazine by Russian shells. Many a gallant deed was 


India General Service Medal (1854). 


of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet ; but 
like the men who fought and 
won these famous battles they 
did not receive any medallic 
recognition from Queen Anne. 
Major-General James Wolfe, 
who made his name immortal 
by his soldier’s death at Quebec, 
took part in the battle of Det- 
tingen when only seventeen. 

Under Lake in India, Cornet 
Patrick Dunbar, of the 6th 
Light Cavalry, at the age of 
sixteen, after having partici¬ 
pated in the sieges of Sasnee 
and Catchoura, took part in 
the Mahratta War which broke 
out in 1803, and was present 
at the defeat of General Perron 
on August 29 of that year, 
the capture of Allighur on Sep¬ 
tember 4, the battle of Delhi 
on the 1 ith of the same month, 
the siege and fall of Agra on 


Canada General Service 
Medal. 

Issued for the Fenian Raid, iS66, and 
Red River Expedition, 1870. 
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October 18, and the deter¬ 
mined battle of Laswaree on 
November i; he likewise 
took part in the battle of 
Deig on November 13, 1804, 
and the siege and capture of 
that city on the 23rd. Thus 
before he was eighteen years 
old he had earned one of the 
rarest medals that now exist. 
Cornet Dunbar, as a lieu¬ 
tenant, took part in several 
other battles and became 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Under Wellington, boys 
faced the foe in the numerous 
battles of the Peninsula; and 
at Albuhera, Ensign Thomas 
refused to surrender the 
colours of “ The Buffs ” ; and 
Ensign Walsh, when 
wounded, tore his precious 
charge from the staff and con¬ 
cealed it in his breast. At 
Albuhera the drummers of 
“ The Buffs ” beat their 
drums in right manly fashion, although their regiment 
was nearly annihilated, and then with the remnant marched 
to take part in the siege of Badajoz. 

Among the youthful heroes of the Peninsular War was 
William Havelock, elder brother of the famous man who 
became Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., and 
as a young lieutenant of twenty he gained undying fame 
at the Passage of the Bidassoa. The Spaniards had been 
stopped, and, despite the efforts of Downie, the English 
adventurer who had become a Spanish General, they were 
irresolute and did not advance. Young Havelock, who 
was attached to Alten’s staff, had been sent to ascertain 
what progress was being made ; discovering the situation, 
“ his fiery temper could not brook the check,” and, as 
Napier records, ” taking off his hat, he called upon the 
Spaniards to follow him, and putting spurs to his horse, 
at one bound cleared the abattis and went headlong among 
the enemy. Then 
the soldiers shout- 

chico _• 


campaigns 
while leading 
the 14th Dra¬ 
goons—” 450 
sabres against 
an army of 
15,000 men 
with heavy 
cannon.” 

This year 
we celebrate 
Waterloo, but 
not in the 
spirit which 
will best suit 
the descend¬ 
ants of Marshal 
Blucher. Tn 
that terrible 
conflict, which 
caused Napo¬ 
leon’s sun to 
set, many a 
British lad 

took part ; and among the ” Waterloo men ” were lads of 
the ” Black Watch ” bearing the characteristic names of 
Donald McDonald, Angus McLeod, and Lauchlan McKenzie; 
while another ” Waterloo man ” who received the medal 
was William Paterson, drummer-boy of the 73rd, now 
again the second battalion of the famous ” forty-twa.” 

Cornet Clape, of the Scots Greys, was only sixteen when 
he took part in the famous battle; writing to his mother 
a week after he said : ” I would have written the day after 
the battle, but where could I find pen and ink in the middle 
of a cornfield ? ” It was at Waterloo that he fought his 
first battle and ” heard the whizzing of a ball (there is 
really something grand about it),” as he said. In the famous 
charge of the Union Brigade, he, to use his own words, 
“ received a bullet from a Frenchman not twenty yards 
from me : it went through my cloak and lodged in my 
saddle, which it has completely spoiled. . . . My old marc 
received three slight wounds. One was a bullet through 
her ear. . . . We that night occupied the very ground 
that the enemy had bivouacked upon the previous night, 
and much obliged to them we were for the huts they had 
left us. Since that time we have been taking forced 
, marches, and are 

quartered at 

-, six 

miles from Paris. 
Sergeant Ewart, of 
the Greys, took the 
Eagle.” But 1 
might add that Ew¬ 
art thought more 
of having avenged 
the death of kind- 
hearted Cornet 
Kinchant, who was 
treacherously killed 
by a French officer, 
than he was of 
taking the Eagle 
of the 48th Regi¬ 
ment. These lads, 
unlike their com¬ 
panions who fought 
seven long years 
in the Peninsula, 
did not have to 
wait until they were 
middle - aged ere 
they received their 
medals, for so 
stirred were the 
Prince Regent and 
the nation by the 


Sutlej and Punjab Medals, 


Punniar Star (1843), 


ing 

bianco,’ the * fair 
boy ’—so they called 
him, for he was 
very young and 
had light hair— 
‘ with one shock 
broke through the 
French.’ ” 


now 


“ Close on the fair 
boy’s track pursue 
the ardent troops 
of Spain, 

And with one mighty 
shock wore down 
Soult’s veterans 
again. 

They win the pass! 
the field is theirs ! 
their cry is heard 
again— 

• HI chico bianco ! ’ 
still they cheer the 
brave of the Forty- 
third.” 


Lieutenant- 
Colonel Havelock 
met his death at 
Ramnuggur on No¬ 
vember 23, 1848, 

during the Punjab 


Turkish. 


English. 


Crimean Medals, 


Waterloo Medal (1815). 
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West African Medal. 


prowess of the troops at Waterloo 
that on March io, 1816, the Prince 
Regent was “ graciously pleased, 
in the name ancl on behalf of His 
Majesty, to command that a medal 
shall be conferred upon every 
officer, non-commissioned officer, 
and soldier of the British Army pre¬ 
sent on that memorable occasion.” 

Here is the Bronze Star won by 
Boy Robert Burnett, of H.M.’s4oth 
Regiment, who took part in the 
Gwalior campaign in 1843 ; it is 
for the decisive battle of Maharaj- 
poor which was fought on Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1843 ; those who took 

part in the battle of Punniar on 
the same day received the same 
type of Star, but bearing the 
word Punniar and the same date. 

These Stars were made from guns 
captured at these battles in which 
the Mahrattas were defeated. En¬ 
sign Thompson took part in the battle of Aliwal, 
fought on January 28, 1846, when the Sikhs were 
routed, and later, as a lieutenant, took part with his 
old regiment (the 30th Regiment of Native Infantry) in 
the Punjab campaign of 1848-49, when the Sikhs were 
ultimately defeated ; he gained the medal with bars for 
Chilianvalla and Goojerat. 

Drummer Haley, of the 73rd, took part in the 
Kaffir Wars of 1850 and 1853. Drummer Prior, of the 
Gordons, marched from Kabul to Kandahar (313 miles) 
in 1880, where General (later Earl) Roberts defeated 
the Afghans on September 1 ; and Drummer Tweedie, 
also of the ” Gay Gordons,” took part in the Relief of 
Chitral in 1895, fought in the Tirah during 1897-98, and 
was present at the storming of the heights of Dargai, 
and also participated in the Punjab campaign during the 
same period. 

These are all white boys; but another who w r as proud 
to fight for Britain was a black boy, Tommy Zizer, of the 
West African Regiment, who was awarded the West Africa 
medal w r ith bar for Sierra Leone, 1898-99. To-day 
black lads of the Nigerian regiments are fighting 
the battles for “ King George ” in the Cameroons, and, 
be they white or black, the lads who fight under the Union 

Jack know that they 


ambition, but for 
good and sweet 
in life. 


all that is 
and noble 


The Medal for Distinguished Conduct in 
the Field. 


battle 

glory, 


not 

not 


for vain 
to satisfy 


Medals for Bravery. 

Two British drummer-boys are 
included in the recent lists of those 
recommended for the British and 
French Medals for Distinguished 
Conduct in the Field. Drummer 
Wise, of the 1st Royal West Surrey 
Regiment, has been decorated by 
His Majesty King George with the 
Medal for Distinguished Conduct 
in the Field, " for acts of gal¬ 
lantry and devotion to duty," 
while serving with the British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force ; w'hile Drummer 
Corrigan of the 1st Royal Irish 
Fusiliers has had the French equi¬ 
valent, the Medaille Militaire, con¬ 
ferred upon him for his intrepid 
conduct during the operations between August 21 
and 30. May these brave lads pass safely through 
the terrible conflict in which we are engaged, and live 
long to wear these records showing they were among 
the bravest of the brave. 

In conclusion, I might point out that the ordinary 
journalist is continually confounding the respective values 
of the Medaille Militaire and the Legion a’Honnetir. The 
Medaille Militaire is the I rench equivalent of the 
British Distinguished Conduct Medal; and the legion 
of Honour, as we term it (the military class), the 
equivalent to our Victoria C ross, it having been insti¬ 
tuted in May 1802, by Napoleon I., to reward those 
who performed actions of exceptional bravery on the 
battlefield. 

Several French boys have been awarded the MidailU 
Militaire for their distinguished conduct during the war, 
but I have not heard of any lad receiving the highest award 
the President of the Republic can bestow: the Legion 
a'Honneur. 

Note. —The India General Service Medal, Funniar Star. Sutlej 
and Punjab Medals, also the Crimean Medals, the Distinguished Con¬ 
duct Medal, and the Afghan 
War Medal, are reduced in 
size, and are, normally, as 
the same size as the medals 
constituting the group at the 
head of page 327. 


Zulu War Medal (1879). 


Afghan War Medal (1879-80), and Roberts Star. 


Awarded to Tommy Zizer, a black 
boy. 
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The Stanley Medal, presented by the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


I NSEPARABLY linked with Livingstone is Stanley, 
the last of the long line of great explorers who 
opened up Africa. And his was not the least 
romantic figure in that line. Humble as was the 
origin of most of his predecessors, his was still more so ; 
and yet he triumphed over all difficulties, and demon¬ 
strated once more that a boy possessing no advantages 
of birth or of education may, solely by his own exertions, 
rise to eminence and leave behind him an imperishable 
name. 

The building with which Stanley’s youth is chiefly 
associated is a workhouse, that at St. Asaph. Born at 
Denbigh, in 1841, the boy lived for a time with a couple 
dwelling within the precincts of the castle in that town ; 
some relatives paying 2 s. 6 d. a week towards his main¬ 
tenance. But when he was only six years old this con¬ 
tribution ceased, and he was taken to St. Asaph Workhouse, 
where he spent nine miserable, cheerless 
years, subjected to a savage despotism 
that would be impossible nowadays. 

At first he suffered nearly as much 
from the bullying of some of his com¬ 
panions as from the ferocity of the work- 
house schoolmaster, John Francis, whose 
discipline was ruthless. But ultimately 
he revolted against both in quick suc¬ 
cession. The first crisis happened in 
1856, when Francis was absent on a visit 
to Mold. Before his departure he had 
appointed Stanley his deputy over the 
School, and on the first day the boy’s 
authority was disputed by one of his 
comrades named David, a great bully. 

Stanley ordered him to take his stand 

I in the dunce’s comer. He refused to 
obey, and defied the young deputy to put 
him there. Followed then an exciting 
struggle, the result of which was that 
Stanley kicked the legs from under his old 
and stubborn enemy, causing him to fall 
heavily. The victor, striding over the 
prostrate form, de nanded his submission, 
and, on his sullen y refusing it, invoked 
the assistance of another boy, and bound 
his arms with a woollen scarf. He then 
conducted the fallen David to the oppro- 


Homes and Relics of 
Famous Explorers. 

H. M. STANLEY: THE GREAT 
AFRICAN TRAVELLER AND THE 
MAN WHO FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

brious corner, and left him there to meditate with two 
other rebels. 

From this hour Stanley had no further trouble with his 
schoolfellows. He had still to contend, however, against 
the brutality of Francis, who flogged him, in common 
with the other boys, on the least provocation or on none 
at all, though only a few months later he triumphed over 
his old enemy. 

The occasion marked the turning-point in Stanley's 
life. One of the boys mounted a new deal table, denting 
the top with his heavy boots. Francis, noticing the 
damage, seized a birch, walked up to the first class, and 
demanded to know the name of the miscreant. There 
was no response, because nobody knew it. On this the 
savage pedagogue announced that he would flog all the 
boys in turn, if confession was not made meanwhile, and 
promptly proceeded to put his threat into execution. 
Reaching young Stanley, he ordered him to strip for the 
ordeal. 

With a sudden accession of temerity, the boy exclaimed, 

“ Never again ! ” 

Francis was momentarily paralysed. Defied, and by 
such a strip of a lad ! Then, realising that, after all, 
the heavens had not fallen, he seized the boy, flung him 
on a desk, and pummelled him in the stomach till he fell 
ba.ckward, whereupon he picked him up and dashed him 
down again. Maddened with pain, Stanley retaliated by 
kicking with all his force. His boot caught the brutal 
schoolmaster’s glasses, smashing them into splinters, 
with the result that some of the particles of glass entered 
the ruffian’s eyes, and produced such excruciating pain 



Stanley’s Early Home: St. Asaph Wcrkhouse. 
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A Tale of the Malay States. 

By TOM BEVAN, 

Author of “The Heir of Wyselwood,” "The Goldsmith of Chepe,” etc. 


I. 

T HE village straggled along the left bank of the river, 
its huts of bamboo and palm-thatch just beyond 
the flood-mark of yellow wat£r that swirled by 
when the great rains poured down the mountains 
that lay hundred miles away to the north. The river 
was low, and a dusty flat of cracked mud, tufted here and 
there with rank grass and reeds, lay between the huts and the 
waters—waters that ran by, clear and cool, yet deep, for 
the river was big even when confined to its summer channel. 

Beyond the wriggling line of huts lay the paddy-fields 
and the plantations, where the brown-skinned natives 
scratched a fertile soil for an abundant harvest ; and immedi¬ 
ately behind the tilled lands the forest stretched away, 
dense and shadowy, farther than the eye could follow. 
A dull grey line, that seemed a cloud on the far edge of the 
forest, was no cloud, but the outlying heights of the mighty 
mass of mountains wherein the river had its birth. 

The sun was sinking in the west, away over the other 
bank of the river and miles beyond the dim forest that lay 
there also, and one could see hardly more than the breadth 
of a man's hand betwixt the round rim of the sun and 
the feathery tops of the tallest trees. 

It was the signal for the women to come in from the 
fields. Already the blue smoke was curling above the 
roofs of some of the huts, and busy little maids in bright 
sarong and skirt were cooking the rice and fish for the 
evening meal. Canoes came drifting down on the stream, 
, and men and boys scrambled out, tied up their craft, and 
lifted^ out the burdens they had brought from the woods 
up-river. 

Bo-Tau, the head-man of the river-side village, sat on 
the threshold of his hut, smoking and counting the twinkling 
lights that peeped from the doors of his neighbours. The 
savour of supper floated forth into the cool night air, and 
Bo-Tau took his cheroot from his lips more than once and 
sniffed the fragrant odours into his nostrils. Behind him 
he could hear the musical tones of little Mah-Ming as she 
chattered to his wife—a woman toil-worn and harsh of 


countenance, and aged before her time by hard work, hard 
words, and harder blows. 

Had her husband caught the words the woman muttered 
to the bustling maiden she would have gone to her pallet 
that night with aches that were not due to her labours 
beneath the tropical sun. 

" He covets thy brother’s lands," whispered the woman. 
..." He is greedy for money and will sell thee. . . . 
Where is the boy ? " she asked suddenly. 

Mah-Ming held up a warning finger. " He was beaten 
again to-day and hides in the reeds," she answered ; " when 
Bo-Tau sleeps, he will come for his supper. I shall lie 
awake, but very still, and then I shall hear him." 

" Bo-Tau can feign sleep," said the wife bitterly, " and 
to-night he will not go to bed early ; Mung-Pyu is coming 
to talk with him." 

The girl shivered at the name. " I will listen!" she 
whispered fiercely. 

“ He will beat thee." added the woman. 

" Nevertheless, I will listen," said Mah-Ming. 

Bo-Tau was tired of counting the lights and wondering 
what his neighbours were talking about over their evening 
meal ; moreover, he was hungry. He turned his face in¬ 
doors. " Do you want me to use my hands to silence 
your tongues ? " he snapped. 

"Supper is ready!" answered the woman quickly. 
Bo-Tau grunted, raised himself from his squatting position 
and shambled indoors. He was heavily built for a Malay, 
with huge brown shoulders and long, muscular arms ; his 
legs spoiled him, for they were distinctly bowed ; but he 
gave an observer an impression of brute strength that many 
a man had proved to his sorrow to be only too real and true. 

The petty chieftain was a tyrant—a bad man—whose 
neighbours went in fear of him. He squatted on a mat 
to his meal, and his wife and Mah-Ming waited upon him. 

Half-way through supper, he suddenly realised that one 
member of the household was missing. " Where is the 
boy ? " he asked. 

No one answered, so he turned sharply around and 
repeated his question with a threat in his tones. 
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He has not come in," said the woman. “ He was down 
by the river,” added Mah-Ming. 

Bo-Tau glanced at the girl. He noted for the hundredth 
time that she was pretty and graceful, with brown defiant 
eyes and a mouth so resolute that the sight of it angered 
him. He stared at her and was about to pour a flood of 
bitter words upon her when he remembered that Mung-Pyu 
had promised to visit him. He smiled sourly and ate 
another mouthful of rice. Then he commanded sharply, 
“ Call the boy! ” 

The woman went to the door, and her cry of “ Se-tiah ! ” 
rang shrilly into the night. There was no reply, though 
she called a score of times. 

“ You go ! ” said Bo-Tau, “ and if he will not answer, 
go and find him.” 

” But the tiger ! ” protested Mah-Ming, in a scared tone. 

“ He is in one of the huts and not in the tiger's belly,” 
shouted Bo-Tau. “ Bring him, and tell me whose roof has 
sheltered him ; they shall sma.rt for it.” 

So the little brown maid called to her brother, well 
knowing that, having stayed out so long, he would not 
dare to answer or approach the house until his guardian 
was asleep. Her voice, mellow and sweet, trilled out her 
little brother’s name, “ Se-tiah ! Se-tiah ! ” and only the 
echo from the forest and the river-bank came back to her. 

Fearful of the dark,the haunted forest,and the murmuring 
river, the girl hesitated to cross the strip of blackness to 
the nearest hut ; but a threat from Bo-Tau nerved her 
to the task, and she darted away. She felt sure that 
Se-tiah was lurking, shivering and half scared to death, in 
the reeds, and so far down she felt she dared not venture. 
From hut to hut she sped—some were already closed and 
barred—finding no trace of her brother. 

As she ran panting back, a dark figure ro^e up and she 
knew that Mung-Pyu was come. Why should he come 
stealthily and by night ? His village lay a day's journey 
up-stream, but half that time would have been sufficient 
to bring him down on the swift current; surely he could 
have come by daylight | Bending lows Mah-Ming ran 
her hardest and reached the hut before the unwelcome 
visitor. She gasped out that -no one had seen her brother; 
then crawled into an inner room where the woman had 
taken the remains of her supper. 

Tremblingly she hoped the dreaded Mung-Pyu had not 
seen her. He was a bad man, and report spoke worse of 
him than of Bo-Tau. There were dacoits * in the forest 
and the hills above Mung-Pyu's village, and it was believed 
that'he was in league with them and helped them in their 
iobb3ries along the river. Bo-Tau's people feared him, 
and would not have bowed their backs so meekly before their 
own chief had not the other man been counted as his 
friend. 

Mung-Pyu strode into the hut without announcing 
himself, and closed the door behind him. Bo-Tau waved 
a welcome, and the visitor squatted on a mat and faced 
him. Bo-Tau passed the betel-box, and both were soon 
busily chewing that delicacy so beloved of the Malay. 

For some minutes neither spoke. In the inner room the 
woman and the maid hastily swallowed their supper and 
retired to their sleeping-mats, dragging these as far from 
the partition as possible. They knew the penalty if they 
were caught eaves-dropping when their lord and master 
had visitors—even innocent ones, and Mung-Pyu was far 
from guiltless. 

Presently the hanging mat across their doorway was drawn 
aside with a sudden swish, and the unlovely face of Bo-Tau 
peered in, the swaying lamp held above his head. He 
grunted with a savage satisfaction when he saw how far 
the two had removed themselves, dropped the curtain, and 
went back to his guest. 

Instantly little Mah-Ming crept from her sleeping-place 
to the doorway. The fumes of arrack came to her, assuring 
her that the two men would not move again as long as the 
fiery drink lasted. 

They began to talk—very softly at first so that she scarcely 
caught a word they said ; but by and by the voices grew 

• Thieves. 


louder, and the child heard enough to inflame her young 
heart with a tremendous purpose. Bo-Tau's wife had 
hinted at the truth when she spoke of her husband's 
covetousness. Mah-Ming and her brother were orrhans 
and under the guardianship of the chief, according to 
tribal custom. Their father had been noted as a warrior, 
a strong man, and a worker : he had fallen in defending the 
village against dacoits some ten years before, when Mah- 
Ming was a child of two, and her brother a babe a few months 
old. The mother had died less than a year afterwards, and 
the children and their inheritance came into the care of 
Bo-Tau. 

Almost from the first he had treated them harshly; for 
the lands of their father, his cattle, and his boats were many 
and good. In spite of ill-usage the children had thriven, 
and adversity had sharpened their wits and hardened them 
to endurance. Se-tiah was beaten on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. Mah-Ming had escaped blows, as a rule, so her spirit 
had never been broken. 

With her ear at the chink between the door-post and the 
curtain she learned how Bo-Tau proposed to be rid of them 
for ever. The plot was simple enough, and the long talk 
was mainly a bargaining concerning the price Mung-Pyu 
was to be paid for his share in the rascally business. 

Briefly, both children were to be seized and carried 
off before dawn—if Se-tiah could be found. If not. 
Mung-Pyu was to come again on a fixed day when Bo-Tau 
would have the boy safely tied up and awaiting him. The 
dacoits up the river would see to the boy. Mah-Ming, who 
was pretty, was to be disposed of as a future bride to the 
highest bidder amongst the fierce hillmen. Bo-Tau was 
to sell half the herd of bu locks belonging to the children 
and hand the money to his fellow-conspirator ; these were 
the terms agreed upon in the end, before Mah-Ming crept 
back to her mat. 

The child’s brain was afire. She loved her brother, and 
had mothered him in a quaint way since she had been old 
enough to take him in her arms or lift him up when he 
fell. She was going to save him now. But how ? She 
racked her brain until snores from the next room told her 
that the men were asleep with the fumes of arrack in their 
brain. 

Then she rose up from beside the slumbering woman, took 
her brother's cold supper wrapped in a leaf, and silently 
quitted the house. The night frightened her so that, for 
a moment, she dared not move from the shadow of the 
thatch; but she pressed her free hand hard upon her heart, 
shut her ears to the cries from the forest, and ran for the 
reed-patch. She found her brother shivering and crying 
and afraid to stir a foot from his cover. 

At once she made him eat his supper, and the appeasement 
of his hunger lessened his terrors. As he ate, her brain was 
busier than ever, and when he had finished, her desperate 
plan was clear. 


ii. 

OR a few swift minutes Ma.h-Ming talked to her 
brother, her voice fierce and passionate, her dark 
eyes blazing, and her little brown hands clenched 
in anger. Se-tiah was cold and sleepy and full of 
the terrors of the night; he clung to her skirt and 
whimpered. A thrashing at the hands of Bo-Tau and a 
kidnapping by Mung-Pyu had far less of the terrible in 
them than the thing his sister proposed. The plan that 
had been bom in her hot little brain was simple enough; 
it was also well-nigh impossible for her to carry it out. 

• Briefly, she proposed to flee away beyond the reach of 
Bo-Tau. Actually she was going to unfasten a canoe and 
set off in the darkness down a dangerous river, whose rocks 
and shoals and snags were unknown to her ; she was 
going to hide in dense forests where the tiger, the leopard, 
and the serpent lurked and crawled ; her journey would 
take many days and nights, and she had no food. 

Not a man in the sleeping village would have dared 
the thing, for death in the flood seemed certain, and if, by a 
miracle, that was avoided, then there were the pitiless 
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beasts that—even then—were roaring and howling for 
their prey. No wonder that Se-tiah wept ! 

Cut the little sister was obdurate. Her brother should 
not die, and she would not go to dwell amongst strangers 
who would have neither pity for her nor affection. Away 
down the great river there were white Tuans * before whom 
the brown men trembled ; and they were good and just, 
with a great pity in their hearts for those that were op¬ 
pressed, and a fierce anger in their eyes for tyrants. 

Once upon a time a white Tuan had come to the village ; 
Mah-Ming could just remember it. He had come up with 
a fleet of canoes, and one of these made terrifying noises 
when it moved, breathed out smoke and went against 
the current without any man using the paddles. Bo-Tau 
had gone aboard this canoe, bowing, salaaming, crawling 
almost upon his belly, for he had been doing wrong. And 
the white 'Tuan had spoken sternly to him, threatening 
him. Bo-Tau had implored mercy and promised to behave 
better in future. 

Mah-Ming could still see the tall, turbaned soldiers 
with gigantic whiskers and strange clothes, and read the 
scorn in their eyes. She knew that her persecutor feared 
them and the white Tuan. Well, she would find the Tuan 
and the big fierce soldiers, and then Bo-Tau and Mung- 
Pyu would trouble her no more. 

Finding that no amount of talking would persuade her 
trembling brother to the venture, Mah-Ming took him by 
the hand, dragged him from his cover and ran with him 
along the mud flat to the line of canoes. From these 
she chose the smallest, put Se-tiah in, then unfastened it, 


jumped in herself and pushed off through the shallows into 
the deep waters, trusting her life to the Great Power that 
ruled the rivers and the stars and made day and night. 

And Providence accepted the charge so trustingly placed 
in its hands. Worn out and cold, Se-tiah fell asleep. The 
little maid knelt in the bows, paddle in hand, and peering 
into the darkness ahead of her. All the live-long night 
she strained her eyes for rock and snag, fallen tree and 
crested wave, deftly turning the canoe from danger and 
guiding its drifting course south, ever south. 

The dark trees shut her in as though in a green tunnel. 
She heard the wild beasts in the forests, and once a tiger 
swam the stream only a little ahead of her. As he stepped 
from the water she saw his striped coat glistening in the 
faint starlight. 

Dawn came, and little Mah-Ming was dropping asleep 
over her paddle. She called to Se-tiah, and the boy took a 
turn whilst she sat and rubbed life into her cramped legs. 
Then, where a little creek ran into the main river, she 
beached her canoe under the shelter of some bushes and 
laid down to sleep whilst Se-tiah watched. 

She awoke at noon, ravenously hungry. The forest 
was behind them, but she well knew that to wander far 
into it was to be lost. She ventured a little way, keeping 
within call of her brother, but, finding no fruit, came back 
to the boat again. 

Nothing had been seen of any pursuers, so when sunset 
came the children resumed their perilous journey. It 
was a terrible night for Mah-Ming. The current was 
stronger, the river broader and deeper, and her little arms 
almost too wearied to use the paddle. Yet, once again, 
she knelt all through the long dark hours, piloting the 

tiny craft safely through 
manifold dangers. But, 
when morning came, she 
was utterly exhausted. 
With her last spasm of 
strength she thrust the 
canoe into a little bay, 
tied it to a tree, and fell 
asleep. She knew that 
they were not safely 
screened from the eyes of 
passing boatmen, but she 
could do no more. 

That morning Bo-Tau 
and his rowers went by in 
hot pursuit, and they did 
not return. With her 
enemy between her and 
the Tuan and his soldiers, 
Mah-Ming dared not move 
from her retreat that 
night. She pulled her boat 
into a more sheltered spot 
and lay all through the 
hours of darkness wreathed 
in the dense river fog, 
aching, shivering, starving. 
When the sun came out 
next day to warm her 
brave little body, she was 
too cramped and ill to 
move. 

Now it was Se-tiah's 
turn to play the man. 
He was more accustomed 
to the woods than his sis¬ 
ter, so when the day was 
fully come he took careful 
bearings by sun and hill 
and tree-top and went for 
food. He found wild man¬ 
goes and brought them 
back. The children fed 
sufficiently well to stop the 
worst gnawings of hunger. 


• Chiefs. 



“ Standing up, she waved her feeble arms and called aloud, whilst the canoe drifted towards 
the wash of the little steamer.” {See page 336.) 
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and with the night they went south once more. Bo-Tau 
had not returned, but Mah-Ming felt that her strength 
would give out if she delayed any longer. 

Se-tiah kept awake and took turns at the paddle ; often 
both were kept busy, for the current grew stronger and 
stronger and the banks wider apart, until at times they 
could not see the fringe of trees in the starshine. The 
might of the river began to frighten them,‘for they realised 
how much they were at its mercy. What would their 
weak and unskilled arms be able to do against such a rush 
and depth of hurrying waters 1 

The day found them entangled in some reeds where the 
current swept round a big bend ; no efforts of theirs 
could disentangle the canoe, so they lay and sobbed in each 
other’s arms. They had got so far ; now they must perish ! 

In the afternoon Mah-Ming fell into a fevered sleep full 
of dreams ; and she dreamt she saw the canoes of the 
white Tuan, heard the strange breathing noises, and 
gazed in awe at the big, be-whiskered soldiers. So vivid 
was the dream that she started up in a state of great 
excitement and shouted to attract the attention of the 
dream soldiers. Se-tiah roused also, and lifted his fevered 
body into a standing position and gazed round to see to 
whom his sister was calling. 

The great river was empty. On the near shore, beyond 
the reeds, great crocodiles lay basking, and scarcely one 
winked a lazy eyelid at Mah-Ming’s cries. 

Se-tiah watched the brutes. They were the sentinels 
that shut them in their prison, for it was certain death 
to attempt to swim to land : the poor children seemed 
doomed to perish of hunger and exposure in their boat, 
unless in desperation they leaped into the river, in which 
case their fate would come upon them more quickly. 

Hopeless and despairing, little Mah-Ming sat down 
again. After a while—she was sure she was not dreaming— 
the waters seemed to throb with strange sounds once more. 
She listened, spoke to her brother, and he bent his ears to 
gather the sounds. 

Yes, there were noises he had never heard before ; he 
assured the anxious Mah-Ming that he heard “ some¬ 
thing.” Feverishly she began to beat down the reeds 
in front of the canoe, and she stretched her arms over the 
sides and tried to tear the stems from their hold. 


The little boat moved. Without a word to her brother 
she dropped overboard, put her hands to the stern and 
struck out with strong swimming strokes, pushing her 
hardest. Gradually the canoe turned round, freed itsei 
and commenced to drift again. Se-tiah cried out a shnli 
warning, gripped Mah-Ming by the hair, and helped he: 
aboard just in time to escape the snap of a pair of vicious 
jaws. 

They were afloat at last, and the sounds still ran alonp 
the surface of the waters. The children no longer feared 
meeting Bo-Tau, for they felt that deliverance lay not far 
ahead. 

The throbbings grew louder ; a pillar of smoke stood 
up against the blue of the sky, and at length the canoe 
of the white Tuan came in sight. The boy was alarmed 
and feared to meet the oncoming boats. Poor starving 
fevered Mah-Ming was radiant; she had no doubts, no 
fears. Presently she would espy the big soldiers, and they 
would take her to the Tuan with the stern voice but kind 
eyes. He would listen to her story, take her by the hand 
call her ” my child,” and protect her for ever. She wa? 
sure—very, very sure. 

Standing up she waved her feeble arms and called 
aloud, whilst the canoe drifted towards the wash of the 
little steamer. She was weak, very weak, and she swayed 
as she stood ; this and the waves from the passing boats 
overturned her own frail craft, and both children were 
struggling in the river. 

Then it was that the 'Tuan himself and one of his giant 
warriors sprang overboard to the little brown bodies that 
had no strength to fight the current. Each seized one, 
the Tuan taking little Mah-Ming. 

And all her dream came true ; for he called her ” my 
child,” he listened to her story, he sat her upon his knee, 
he praised her- courage and her love for her brother : more 
than this, he said she had honoured him by her prettv 
faith and trust in his goodness and justice. She—little 
Mah-Ming—had brought honour to the mighty Tuan 
before whom Bo-Tau had grovelled ! 

At the end of the sj;ory Bo-Tau grovelled once more 
also he wept and howled, but the Tuan would not forgive 
him. He took him down the river for the punishment 
that he richly deserved. 


Our Village Pageant. 


A 


T Mudheap-on-the-Pools 

We held outside our Schools 

A Pageant, which might teach us all the glories of 


our race; 


And though details might be lacking, 

We obtained a splendid backing 
From the famous things and people who’re 
connected with the place. 

We’d the Danes when they were landing 
(Farmer Johnson actrd standing, 

For he found it rather trying when he sat 
upon his *word) ; 

And it made some of us stagger, 

When, all armed with axe and dagger. 
The blacksmith showed his figure as an early 
Norman lord. 

The Squire looked simply splendid 
When his armour had been mended 
(He’s a man who’s made a fortune from a 
patent cattle cake), 

Tnm »h there really is no hding, 

Tnat he’s timid when he’s riding, 

Still he made a pretty picture as Sir Lance¬ 
lot du Lake. 



“He found it rather trying when 
he sat upon his sword.” 


Yet to call a man faint-hearted, 

If, when once his steed is started, 
lie clings to it right closely in a manner almost fond, 

Is’nt fair. For his intention 

Was, I think, no doubt prevention 
Of catastrophe. It failed him — for he 
landed in a pond! 

If I make a true confession, 

The gem of our procession 
Was a lovely ” tableau vivant ” of Great 
Alfred and his court. 

But alas ! the waggon jolted, 

And the horse instanter bolted, 

And when it stopped the ” tableau '* looked 
more ” vivant ” than it ought ! 


Every emperor and hero 
From Napoleon to Nero 
Appeared. Of dukes and barons we had 
quite a handsome crop. 

And, though it may surprise you. 

I had better here advise you, 

That ” Good Queen Bess ” was really Mrs. 
Murphy from the shop ! 
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'* The blacksmith 
an early Norman lord.’ 


All the girls, too, 
were presented 
In a group, which 
represented 

The Ladies of the Court, 
and so was held 
within a house. 

But each one, as she 
was able, 

Sprang upon a chair 
or table 

When a wretched little 
choirboy on the 
floor let loose a 


Bill Jones and John¬ 
ny Pritchard 
As " Wat Tyler and 
King Richard " 
Won the ready admira¬ 
tion of spectators 
young and old ; 


“ Guy Fawkes ” proved an attraction 
With his powder "cleared for action," 

But he brought about disaster when he dropped his 
cigarette; 



“ When it stopped the 1 tableau' looked more * vivant * 
than it ought !” 


But they very soon disputed 

Whose apparel was best suited, 

And they found them both in tatters some time later, I’ve 
been told. 

Farmer Giles as "Bluff King Harry ” 

Found it difficult to carry 

Out the spirit of his acting, when for more than half an hour 

From his post he was per¬ 
ceiving 

How his apples were re¬ 
ceiving 

The attention of two schoolboys 
(the yo mg Princes in the 
Tower) ! 

All the choirboys were en¬ 
listed 

As the slaves, who once 
assisted 

Great Gregory to send the good 
Augustine to our land ; 

Though that worthy Pope 
no longer 

W 7 ould say " Angels," for 
some stronger 

Word describes those " Angles " better—if of language you've 
command ! 


A loud explosion sounded, 

And from his seat he hounded 

To the skies ; and, though we’ve hunted round, we haven t 
found him yet! 

Though we hadn't luck, precisely, 

Still we might have done quite nicely ; 

Of historical excitement all our 
hearts and minds were lull, 
When, just as we had suc¬ 
ceeded 

In the very start we needed, 
Down the lane there charged 
upon us Farmer Giles’s 
savage bull! 

It was really quite sur¬ 
prising 

To see some people rising; 
They found the second Henry 
some time later in a 
tree. 

While Richard (lion-hearted) 
Was the first one who de¬ 
parted, 

And the rest who followed after moved as quickly as could 
be ! 



Then " John signing Magna Charta ” 

(Who was Mr. Higgins’s carter) 

Came to blows with " Thomas Wolsey ” over " Mary Queen 
of Scots." 

But before three rounds were finished, 

Their ardour had diminished ; 

Fcr their costumes couldn't stand it, and of bruises they had 
lots. 


Every knight and hero vanished ; 

Even emperors w'ere banished ; 

I'm sure I’ve never looked at so much royalty on the 
run; 

But, next year, we’ve all decided 
By discretion to be guided, 

And to have a village flower-show — for of pageants we’ll 
have none. 
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About the Mantis, or “Praying 


A Curiosity 
of the 

Entomological 
World. 

In a characteristic attitude of devotion. 

PART I. 



Insect.* 


By L. N. BADENOC 

Author of ** Romance of 
the Insect World.” 




P ROBABLY no other insects are surrounded with 
such a halo of legend and superstition, or have 
acquired the same reputation for wisdom and 
saintliness, as those technically known as Mantids, 
or Mantidce. The character they bear is one of old standing 
and of almost world-wide fame. It originates in the 
insect's habitual attitude, that appears devotional—but 
appearances are risky things to judge by. For hours 
it will rest motionless upon the four hind limbs in the 
characteristic posture, with head raised upon the elongated 
and semi-erect pro-thorax, and with the front legs, entirely 
free, half opened ; the joints clasped together, held like 
up-lif ed hands in prayer. To our illogical and superstitious 
forefathers what could this position denote if not devotion ? 

The name Mantis (diviner, soothsayer, seer, prophet), 
it is said, was bestowed on the insect by the Greeks, in 
accordance with the idea that, when in its normally motion¬ 
less pose, it is engaged in meditation on futurity. Amongst 
the Turks and Arabs it is of a quasi-sacred nature, and they 
hold that it prays with its face towards Mecca. 

On^ again meets with the notion of its peculiar habit as an 
act of invocation or piety in the name of Prega-Diou, or 
Prie-Dieu, as it is called by the Provencals and in Italy. 
In Portugal it is the Louva-Deos; 
to the Germans, Gottesaubeterin ; 
while the English - speaking 
nations somewhat clumsily dub 
it the Praying Insect ; and many 
more or less similar common 
names—preacher, saint, suppliant, 
mendicant—testify to the general 
reverence with which it is re¬ 
garded. 

In Languedoc and other pro¬ 
vinces, where it is abundant—as 
indeed at whatsoever place the 
superstiti' >n prevails—it is deemed 
a crime to injure it, and it is at 
least most culpable neglect not 
to remove it out of harm’s way 
should it appear exposed to the 
sligh est possibility of danger. If 
a Hottentot, by accident, kill or 
maim the local species, he is 
believed to be thereby doomed 
to ill-luck for life, and never 
afterwards can shoot buffalo or 
elephant. 

In fact, in Africa, both among 
the Hottentots and among certain 
tribes to the north, this strange 
feeling of veneration attains its 
highest limits, amounting, as 
some allege, to actual worship ; 


in the case of the former people, should one of these insects 
chance to alight on an individual, he immediately becomes 
a saint in their eyes—a special favourite of heaven. 
Monkish legends go the length of making the mantis give 
utterance to its devout sentiments : a specimen having 
settled on the hand of St. Francis Xavier, he desired it to 
sing the praises of God, whereupon it carolled forth a very 
beautiful canticle. 

“ So divine a creature is this esteemed," says Mouffet, 
" that if a childe aske the way to such a place, she will 
stretch out one of her feet and show him the right way. 
and seldom or never misse." 

But in one comer of the world, at any rate, its outward 
actions seem to be taken for what they are worth—as 
indicated by the uncomplimentary Brazil an title, '* The 
Devil s Riding-horse." In reality, a more atrocious little 
savage could not be found ; it lives by rapine, and its 
tastes are essentially carnivorous. It is as observant 
and quick as a monkey, as sly and stealthy as a cat : it 
is the tiger, not the saint, of the insect world. Its so-called 
devotional attitude is simply nothing but a lying-in-wait 
for what the gods may send in the shape of food. 

Establishing itself, as if in rapture, upon some twig or 
leaf, it will remain thus, 
absolutely stationary, pre¬ 
pared to seize any unwary 
insect that may fall within 
convenient reach. After it 
exhibits a wonderful degree 
of patience, let us say, an 
insect happens to alight 
within a short distance of it: 
instantly it catches sight of 
the new-comer, and begins 
with slow, silent tread to 
steal towards it. So imper¬ 
ceptible is the motion that 
it can only be appreciated 
by steady and prolonged 
watching. 

At the same time the fore¬ 
legs, which up till now had 
been bent back upon the ni¬ 
sei ves, commence to open. 
Little by little the hunter 
creeps nearer its unconscious 
prey, its goggle eyes staring 
upon this object of absorbing 
interest. At last it is close 
enough to strike, and, with 
a celerity the eye cannot 
follow, a formidable leg is 
shot out to its full length, 
and brings back the victim. 



MANTIS (tfenus Charadodis). 

(Found in tropical America. See later article ) 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Not many weeks back, a Parisian boy of sixteen concealed in a loft a British officer and nine men who had been taken prisoners by the Germans but had 
fP 3 made their way to Roye, where the boy was on a visit. Here for several days he supplied them with food, and also with a woman’s clothing, which 
apied them one by one to get out occasionally. Eventually, after many narrow escapes of recapture, he one night managed to guide them over cross-country 

ths back to the British main army. ° 

{Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by Harold Bird.) 
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hopelessly secured and crushed, between the shank and the 
thigh, and scarcely more than a moment is lost ere the 
body is torn to pieces and devoured. 

Again the mantis assumes its ecstatic mood, in readiness, 
if need be, for the insidious progress, which is part of its 
crooked policy. No insect, however agile, can escape 
these merciless paws, and the rapidity of the stroke 
(just described), which is in marked contrast to this being’s 
other movements, which are of some slowness. 

Although ants seem exempt from approach, mosquitos, 
flies, and small bees feed the in¬ 
satiable appetite of the mantids. 

They destroy caterpillars and large 
grasshoppers in great numbers, 
and make war on walking-stick 
insects and on beetles, but tougher 
morsels are generally discarded for 
more succulent delicacies ; and 
some kinds of insects—the melons 
in particular—are evidently ex¬ 
tremely repulsive to them on 
account of their secretion. 

These carnivorous habits by no 
means figure alone as the sole 
enormity in the private character 
of our insects. They are of a 
most quarrelsome disposition, and 
cannibalism trips up the heels of 
their pugnacity. From their very 
birth the larvae fight. If two or 
more adults be shut up together, 
they engage in a desperate conflict, 
cutting at each other with their 
sword-like legs, until one of the belligerents falls in the 
fray, when the conqueror swallows up his antagonist ; 
the male, being the smaller, often constitutes the feast. 
Their manoeuvres, while joining battle, have been likened 
to those of hussars with sabres, and sometimes one 
cleaves the head of the other from the body with a single 
slash. 

Aware of their pugnacious propensities, the Chinese 
indulge their talents for gambling by feeding them, 
keeping them apart in little bamboo cages, and matching 
them like fighting-cocks, laying wagers on the results. 
The mantids do not limit their voracity to insects : they 
vanquish creatures which, from their size and strength, 
one would have thought were totally free from their attacks. 
Large South American species seize, and eat, small frogs 
and lizards, and even birds. Surely, little vertebrates, 
taken by surprise, and feeling themselves pressed in the 
terrible arms, are at once so overcome by terror as to be 
incapable of offering resistance. 

By now, doubtless, the fact will have presented itself 
forcibly to the reader's notice of the important part played 
by the fore-legs in the carnivorous habit. It is these that 
serve to seize living prey ; and the form these organs have 
taken for this purpose renders them the most characteristic 
feature of the mantids. 

An insect’s leg, it may be stated, is composed of four 
chief parts—the coxa, femur, tibia, and tarsus, or the hip, 
thigh, shank, and foot—and its typical development may 
be seen by referring to the figure shown on this page. But 
in the* mantis the front pair of limbs suffers modification, 
principally in the direction of increased size and strength. 
The coxa is elongated and becomes slender and prismatic, 
and its articulation, remarkably mobile, is such that the 
whole limb lias a great freedom of action, and is used, much 
as an arm might be used, in conveying food to the mouth. 

The third joint or thigh is robust, and compressed, 
and bears on its curved underside a channel, furnished on 
each edge with strong movable spines, ordinarily stronger, 
fewer, and farther apart on the external edge than on the 
inner border, where they are numerous and crowded ; 
this armed channel extends only along the terminal half 
of the femur, and towards the base of the armature there 
is one or several long spines in the centre of the thigh. 

Into the groove, in repose, the tibia fits—it being shorter 




than the femur, horny, and compressed, and terminated 
by a long curved sharp claw ; its underside is equally 
occupied by a double row of fixed teeth or spines. This 
stout piece, bending back on the femur, forms with the 
latter a veritable hand, as well as a powerful vice, for the 
two rows of spines of the tibia and those of the femur 
oppose each other, and work into each other—the former 
chiefly with those on the inner border of the thigh ; the 
spines on the external border of the thigh perform the duty 
rather of a kind of boundary, to prevent the tibia swerving 
outwards. 

It is clear that, in the act of grasping, it is the inner 
border that is best armed by far—as it needs be, since, 
naturally, it is on this side that the insect devours its prey. 
The slender tarsus does not call for special remark ; it is 
united with the tibia at the base of the claw, and can 
be completely effaced by applying itself, in a wonderful 
manner, against the inferior face of the femur. In repose, 
be it observed, the three principal portions which go to 
make up the leg are all folded back, the one upon the 
other, and obtain concealment beneath the pro-thorax ; 
the coxae, in contact with each other, being enclosed 
between the underside of the pro-thorax and the femora. 

The front legs may likewise assist their owners in walking, 
as the existence of normal tarsi betokens; and the sharp 
claw of the tibias may be useful in clambering on the 
trunks of trees; but the principal function of these limbs 
is as a powerful weapon for the capture of prey. 

The intermediate and posterior pairs of legs are, without 
distinction, slender, generally long, and fitted only for 
walking ; normally cylindrical, they are sometimes pro¬ 
vided with membranous lobes of variable form. 

Next to the enlarged front legs, with their adaptation 
to a particular end, the most striking lineament of these 
insects is the long pro-thorax, it being the longest segment 
of the body ; among slender types, the lengthening may 
become marvellously pronounced. This piece is, in fact, 
elongated into a narrow neck, rather dilated in front above 
the insertion of the anterior legs, to give added strength 
to their articulation, leaving a long flat narrow space on 
the underside behind these legs ; the remainder of the 
thorax * is short, and hid by the wings and wing-covers 
in the position of rest. 

This remarkable development shows the importance of 
this part of the body, the movements of which play no 
mean role in the pursuit of 
prey. Its articulation with 
the meso-thorax is very 
supple ; it is raised obliquely ; 
it may be turned to either 
side with the greatest liberty, 
the body meanwhile being 
supported solely by the two 
posterior pair of legs. The 
lengthening of the pro-thorax, 
we may believe, has been 
promoted by the habitual 
projection in front of the 
rapacious legs; and to their 
presence towards the end of 
the long elevated neck is in 
part due the mobility of 
its meso-thoracic articulation. 

Not that the legs and 
thorax are the only portions Head of Mantis, showing 
arranged with reference to large bulging Eyes, 

the wants of the insects : their 

whole organisation, as with all animals that give chase to 
living prey, is superior, and is in direct conformity with 
a carnivorous life, which demands at the same time perfected 
senses and great vigour and suppleness. The head, 
instead of being bound in the pro-thorax, enjoys a great 
m ability, and may be turned in every way, even so as to 
bring the mouth obliquely upwards. 



• The thorax, the second or intermediate region of the body, is formed on three 
segments, known respectively as the pro-thorax, meso-thorax, and meta-thorax. 
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Its customary position is vertical, or bent up against the 
pro-thorax ; the mouth applied against the neck. It is 
triangular—sometimes rounded or long—especially with 
the great bulging eyes, which in general occupy the superior 
angles to enable the insects to see in many directions. 
The size of the visual organs, no less than their position, 
denotes a well-developed sense, and simple eyes, or ocelli, 
are never wanting. The body, though sometimes suffici¬ 
ently thick-set is usually long and narrow. 

As one would expect among hunting-insects, the organs 
of flight are often amply developed, and are powerful 
enough to cover considerable distances. The upper 
pair—or elytra, as they are called—are as long as the 
abdomen, or sometimes extend, in both sexes, beyond 
the extremity of that piece, over which they are carried 
horizontally when closed, one greatly overlapping the other. 

Compared with the hinder pair, they are at least as 
long as these, with some exceptions, but they never become 
enormously abbreviated, and always serve as sheaths or 
covers to the wings. They are cariaceous or membranous : 
those of the males constantly longer and narrower than in 
the females, and always more transparent. 

The wings are large, and, being well protected, remain 
membranous, though they often outreach a little the elytra 


in rest ; the extreme end tends to become indurated. 
There exist frequent cases, however, where the organs 
are atrophied more or less, especially among the females. 
The abbreviation is pushed to the farthest in the mantis 
of stick-like form ; a body excessively lank and long almost 
precludes the power of flight, and condemns the species 
which possess it to a pedestrian life. 

To these insects flight would be possible only with wings 
of great size, and the narrowness of the body does not permit 
the muscles to enlarge sufficiently to move such organs 
easily ; whereas the bigger mantids of this shape have 
wings always more or less undeveloped. 

But the females seem never entirely wingless; on the 
thorax always persists some trace of the organs of flight. 
Thus among certain species (Coptopteryx) where the 
elytra alone become developed to a rudimentary state, 
even in these rare instances the wings are not altogether 
obliterated, but are invariably indicated under the form 
of striate lobes, as in the nymphs. 

In addition to the previously mentioned characters, 
the males have longer antennae than the females, they have 
larger eyes, a narrower pro-thorax, and longer and more 
slender raptorial legs ; but more decided physical differences 
are found to occur. 


{To be continued.) 



The Old Boat. 



By m. McIntyre wilson. 

(This year, for the first time for seventy-nine years, owing to the War, the University 
Boat Race hats been abandoned. The following verses, and the photograph of the boat 
used by the Oxford Racing Eight of 1842, are none the less topical. The old boat was 
sold at Castle Menzics, Perthshire, in 1913.) 




H ERE I lie beneath the shadow of the mountains 
And the pine-woods, where the ever-rushing Tav 
Echoes back the voices of her snow-fed fountains, 
And my Isis seems so very far away 
Whcnl think of all the passing 
years have brought me 
Ere they bring me to the 
hammer here to-day. 


Once I lived among the lus¬ 
cious English meadows, 

Where lapped the languid 
water did I glide ; 

Now the lads who manned 
me throng the Vale of 
Shadows, 

And other crews are drop¬ 
ping down the tide. 
Yet still I hear the gurgle 
of the water 

And the whispor of the 
rushes at my side. 


Oh, the passion of the race that led to glory I 
Oh. the clamour of the runners on the bank l 
Who is left alive to-day to tell the story 

That is written down, for me, in every plank ! 

How I battled on that day 
against the tideway, 
While the mighty roar of 
welcome rose and sank ! 


Life since then has been, for 
mo, a trifle dusty ; 

I’ve been lying here for 
three-score years and ten, 
And my outlook has been get¬ 
ting more than musty, 

Till once more I have re¬ 
gained the haunts of men. 
To be sold with pots and 
pans and chairs and 
tables 

To a people who are 
strange and alien 1 


Think one moment how the world has changed about me! 

I was up to date in eighteen-forty-two 
(Search the records, they will prove it, if you doubt me) ; 

There were very famous names among my crew ; 

You were born when they were old and bent and broken, 
Who were worth a score of striplings such as you ! 


But you, who seem to understand and pity. 

Have you visited the Land of Heart’s Desires ? 
Did you ever, on your journey, see a city 

That men call the City of the Dreaming Spires ? 
Or the winding of a shining silver river 

As it wanders through the loamy English shires ? 
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In the Power of 
the Pygmies. 

A Tale of the Great African Forest. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “The Fire Gods,*' "The Race Round the World," ' The Lost 
Column,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

VHERE upon the moun- to the right, lay the ravine, beyond which were the 
tain-side was there any sign southern plateau and the forest. 

of life, except the parrot, now Two courses lay open to him : he might search the neigh- 
perched upon the top-most bourhood of the donga, or press on in haste. It was possible 
branch of a thorn-tree, screech- that Harden and his mysterious quarry might lie hidden 

ing louder than before. Ap- somewhere among the boulders. It was equally possible 

parently the bird had been that they had gone on, crossing the eastern spur of the 

frightened out of its wits ; it mountain. 

flapped its wings, ruffled its It was at that moment that there appeared, upon the 
feathers, and filled the air with crest-line of the very spur in question, the excited figure 
piercing squawks. of Crouch, who was waving his arms frantically and shouting 

Kingston stood stock-still, at the top of his voice, 
listening. He had no notion Kingston hastened forward, and found the little captain 
as to the direction from so out of breath from running that, for a moment, he was 
which the sound had come. unable to speak. 

For some moments, he remained quite motionless. " Have you seen Ned Harden ? ” he demanded. 

Nothing disturbed the silence, but the never-ceasing voice Crouch shook his head. 

of the parrot, and the dull murmur of the river that flowed Kingston looked about him, more bewildered than ever, 
through the depths of the ravine. He w r as about to retrace his steps, to seach the donga, when 

The place in which he found himself was a narrow Crouch seized him by a shoulder, 

declivity, lying between two spurs that jutted out from "The pygmies I ” he cried. 

the mountain. In the centre of this was a donga, or water- “The pygmies!” echoed Kingston. “What do you 

course, through which flowed a narrow brook, not more mean ? ” 

than a few inches in depth and about three feet in “ They’ve gained the mountain,” said Crouch, 
width. This news was so astounding that Kingston found it 

In times of heavy rain, the donga no doubt filled with difficult to believe. And yet, when we come to consider 
water, and a kind of torrent descended into the ravine. it, there was not so much to wonder at. The Central 
Between the two spurs, the slope of the mountain formed African pygmies, far from being an unintelligent race, 
a series of terraces, strewn with boulders, and resembling depend for their very* existence upon their cunning. The 
a flight of gigantic steps. There were no trees in the ravine which encircled the mountain was, at least, thirty 
immediate neighbourhood, except a few thorn-bushes, miles in circumference. Edward Harden’s cave was 
one of which was in occupation of the parrot that persisted situated on the northern slope of the mountain, towards 
in its uproar. the west. It was here that the three explorers had spent 

The agitated appearance of the bird was sufficient the greater part of their time since they had been together 

evidence in itself that something very extraordinary had on the Witch’s Head. There had been occasional ex- 

passed that way. The mountain was a favourite resort peditions to the other side of the mountain ; but, as will 

of parrots and cockatoos from the forest. Many of these readily be understood, it was not possible for three men to 
had become comparatively tame; and since Edward Harden keep a watchful eye upon so extensive a tract of 
had been upon the mountain, had become so used to the country. 

sight of a human being that they would often allow the At the cave, though well out of the range of the poisoned 
explorer to approach quite close to them. The sudden arrows, they had been in full view of the pygmies in the 

appearance of Harden, or, for the matter of that, of Guy forest, except on those days when the mountain mist 

Kingston himself, could not, therefore, account for the was unusu .l!y thick. For the last two days, not one 

terrified screechings of the bird. of the three had gone to the eastern side of the 

If further evidence were needed that something of mountain, 
a very unusual nature had occurred within the last few It was during this time that the pygmies had been at 
minutes, it was to be found in the fact that not a lizard work. They had felled two large trees in the forest; 

was to be seen. By now, Kingston knew the Witch’s and these they had laid across the northern ravine. 

Head well enough to know that the rocks on either side a few hundred yards above the place where it was joined 
of the donga were swarming with these little active by the ravine from the south. 

reptiles. That something had frightened them into They had made a bridge five yards in breadth, by placing 
their holes was beyond all doubt, for not one of them shorter logs transversely across the trunks of these trees, 

was visible, though the sun’s rays were on that side of The logs they had bound together with the stems of creepers 
the mountain. cut in the forest ; so that now there was an open highway 

Kingston could think of no solution to the mystery. across the Black Ravine, from the plateau to the mountain- 

On his left hand, the mountain towered into the mists ; side. 
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Crouch explained this to Kingston in a few bre&thless 
words. 

“ Already,” he cried, " there are at least two hundred 
pygmies on the mountain.” 

“ Can we not drive them off ? ” asked Kingston. 

“ Impossible ! ” said Crouch. ” They are on both sides 
of the mountain. There is nothing for us to do but 
retreat.” 

Hardly had the words left his lips than scores of little 
black forms showed up among the rocks towards the east. 
Very soon it was possible to hear their war-cries. They were 
coming forward rapidly, springing from boulder to boulder. 
They could be seen waving their bows and spears in the 
air. 

Kingston dropped down upon a knee, and lifting his rifle 
to his shoulder, fired at one of the foremost. He saw 
the stones fly at the man’s feet. The pygmy jumped high 
in the air as in alarm, and then dropped down behind a 
rock. 

” We can’t stay and fight, my lad,” said Crouch. " We 
must get back in all haste. We must try to save our 
provisions and ammunition. There are just as many on 
the other side of the mountain, and if they gain the cave 
in-advance of us, we’re lost.” 

” And Harden ? ” asked Kingston. 

Crouch made a wry face. “ Where is he ? ” he asked. 

" He seems to have vanished in thin air,” said the 
other. “ Just now, I heard a cry—something unearthly. 
I don’t know where it came from. But Harden must 
be som2where here.” 

Crouch re named irresolute a moment. Even he was non¬ 
plussed. They stood between two evils : either they must 
desert their friend, or else the pygmies on the northern 
side of the mountain would reach Harden’s cave. And 
if the cave was captured, they were without ammunition, 
and could not hope to keep the enemy at bay for a single 
hour. 

"There's no help for it,” said Crouch. “ We must go 
back. Whatever has happened to Ned, we can be no use 
to him, or to anyone else, if we have neither cartridges 
nor food.” 

In all haste, they made back to the cave, crossing the 
donga where Kingston had heard the strange, unac¬ 
countable cry uplifted in the 
midst of the bare, senseless 
rocks. 

As they ran forward, side 
by side, Crouch told his 
story. It appears that he 
had reached the eastern end 
of the mountain only in the 
nick of time. The pygmies 
were even then crossing from 
the plateau, almost at the 
very place where he had ex¬ 
pected to meet Guy King¬ 
ston. The upper slopes of 
this part of the mountain 
were quite inaccessible. It 
was not possible to take a 
short cut across the summit 
of the Witch’s Head. Crouch 
had therefore either to run 
for his life across the front 
of the pygmies or else retrace 
his steps and pass right 
round the mountain. There 
was no time for the latter, 
i f Kingston was to be warned; 
so, throwing back his head 
and clenching his teeth, he 
had run as if for life. In 
a few minutes, panting 
and purple in the face, 
he had caught sight of 
Kingston. 


During his retreat, he had looked back only once ; and 
that glance had been sulhcient to assure him tnat the 
pygmies were advancing on both sides of the mountain. 
There lay the bulk of the danger. The two Europeans 
could not stand and fight, because not only would their 
supplies and stores be captured, but they would eventually 
be caught between two hres. If they held their ground 
to oppose the southern party of the enemy, the pygmies 
who had advanced between the mountain and the northern 
ravine would come upon their rear. 

At the cave each loaded himself with as much as he could 
carry in the way of provisions and ammunition. 

" Where now ? ” asked Kingston. 

"To the mountain-top,” said Crouch. 

Side by side, they toiled up the hill. Immediately 
above the cave the slope was not steep ; it was possible 
to walk to the very summit of the Y\ itch’s Head. The 
crest of the mountain was shaped like a bowl. Huge 
rocks had been split by lightning countless years before, 
in some of the terrific cataclysmal upheavals and storms 
that had shaken the mountain to its foundations. Here 
and there were the entrances to caves with which the 
mountain w r as honeycombed. 

Crouch, who had already explored the summit, went 
straight to a great crevice, just wide enough to admit 
the body of a full-grown man. Through this he carried 
his burden, Kingston following close upon his companion's 
heels. 

They found themselves in a large vault to which a 
certain amount of light w r as admitted by several fissures 
in the rocks. 

" We should be safe here,” said Crouch. " I don’t 
think the pygmies will venture to enter the caves. Their 
minds are filled with superstitions. They regard all caves 
as the natural haunts of ghosts and spirits. Few of the 
forest tribes will ever enter a cave.” 

The highest point of the mountain w*as a sharp pinnacle 
of rock which stood immediately above the cave that 
Crouch had selected as their hiding-place. Coming forth 
from the crevice, Kingston climbed to the top of this, 
w'hence he was able to survey a large tract of country. 

He could see the pygmies advancing cautiously from 
the east. They were moving upon the banks both of 
the northern and the southern ravines. 
They were therefore passing round the 
mountain on the longest possible cir¬ 
cumference, and, in consequence, it would 
take them some time to reach Harden’s 
cave. Crouch and Kingston had retreated 
more than half-way up the slope, 
which meant that they had had but 
a distance of little more than 
a mile to accomplish ; w'here- 
as the pygmies would have 
to cover at least five miles 
before they reached the head¬ 
quarters of the Europeans. 

Whilst the pygmies were 
advancing, Crouch and King¬ 
ston made three more jour¬ 
neys to Harden’s cave, w hich 
enabled them to bring the 
greater part of their belong¬ 
ings to the summit of the 
mountain. By Ihe time this 
tas* w’as accomplished it was 
sunset. Darkness descended 
upon the Witch’s Head, as 
at a stroke, with a sudden¬ 
ness which is characte istic 
of the tropics, and w'hichis 
always a surprise to the 
European accustomed to 
the twilight. The sun went 
down above the forest in a 
great purple glow. 



“A pygmy clothed in Crouch's oast-off, tattered garments." 

{See page 3*4.) 
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** In the moonlight they could see the black, inky depths of the ravine. ... In the vicinity of the bridge were a 
score of fires, and around these the pygmies were seated.’* [See page 345 ) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CLOSED GATE. 


T HAT night, the two fugitives remained in hiding 
in the cave. Whilst one slept, the other kept 
watch. From the pinnacle of rock above the 
crevice they could see the fires of the pygmies 
on either side. A large party of their little foes remained 
encamped on the bridge which they had built across the 
ravine, at the eastern side of the mountain. They evi¬ 
dently intended that the Englishmen should not escape. 

However, not one of the pygmies ventured to ascend 
the mountain slopes. As Crouch had said, they regarded 
the caves as the dwelling-places of evil spirits. Though 
they had lost all faith in the deity of Harden, they clung 
to the superstitions of their race. They knew that the 
white men whom they had besieged upon the island were 
their enemies ; and yet these men were the friends of the 
Leopard God. 

It had been decreed in the pygmy villages scattered 
about the forest that the Leopard God must die. For 
all that, they were not disposed to regard the Witch’s 
Head itself as anything else but a mountain that was 
sacred, that had been looked upon by their ancestors for 
centuries as the ultimate resting-place of departed souls. 

For this reason they gave the caves a wide berth. As 
far as Crouch and Kingston could make out, they did not 
venture to enter even Harden’s cave on the western side 
of the mountain. Of the articles that had been left outside 
the cave they did not hesitate to possess themselves ; 
and Kingston, with the help of his field-glasses, was able 
to witness a most extraordinary spectacle—a pygmy 
clothed in Crouch’s cast-off, tattered garments. 

Though Crouch was a small man, the pygmy thus 
adorned wore his knickerbocker breeches buttoned at the 
ankle, instead of below the knee. Even then, they were 
so voluminous and baggy that they resembled a harem 
skirt. The proud possessor of this exceedingly ragged 
and disreputable pair of nether garments strutted about 
with pride, holding the breeches up with both hands. 
His appearance was all the more ridiculous, since he had 
the coat on the wrong way round, having thrust the left 
arm into the right sleeve. The coat, it may be added, 
reached to his knees. 

Kingston and Crouch took care not to show themselves. 
Whenever they left the summit of the mountain they were 


careful to crawl on all-fours, keeping behind cover. The 
pygmies made no endeavour to search for the fugitives, 
but made themselves at home on the banks of the ravine, 
being careful to keep the bridge guarded day and night. 

On the first day of their imprisonment, Kingston set 
out to explore the cave, whilst Crouch remained on sentry. 
Though the crevice by which they had gained entrance was 
quite narrow, the place was as large as a cathedral. 

Kingston wandered about for an hour, and came finally 
to a kind of tunnel, very dark and narrow. This he entered, 
not knowing where it would lead him, advancing cautiously 
and groping his way with his hands. 

It was well that he did so ; for, very soon, the tunnel 
led downwards, and Kingston found himself following 
a flight of irregular steps, which might have been formed 
in bygone ages by the action of water. 

After a while, he came to a second cave, smaller than 
the first, and dimly lighted through a small hole in the top. 
As far as he could make out, he was somewhere on the 
southern side of the mountain. 

Leading from this second cave was a passage ; and here 
it was possible to walk with rapidity. The floor was 
smooth and even, and there were several fissures, or cracks, 
in the rock which admitted the daylight from without. 

Presently he came to a place where the passage bifurcated. 
Two passages were before him : one leading to the right, 
which was the lighter of the two, and the other to the 
left, which sloped downward at a steep angle. 

The young Englishman decided to take the former, and, 
following this for some little distance, he came at last to 
a spring of water which bubbled up in the centre of the 
passage. 

Being thirsty, he went down upon his knee, and drank 
from the palms of his hands. The water was somewhat 
bitter to the taste, as if it contained iron, and was almost 
as cold as ice. From the spring onward, the passage was 
an inch deep in water. It was for this reason that they 
called the place the Passage of the Brook. 

Kingston, following the course of the stream, came at 
last to a small opening, just large enough to admit the 
Ixxly of a man, through which the water flowed, and through 
which the sunlight streamed from without. 

Peering cautiously through the opening, he found himself 
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at the south-eastern extremity of the mountain, and 
recognised his surroundings at once. On his right hand, 
was the donga whither he had followed Harden on the 
afternoon of the day before ; to the left, the slope of the 
mountain descended to the bridge of the pygmies. He could 
see the little people squatting on their haunches, on both 
sides of the ravine. There were at least a hundred guarding 
the only line of retreat from the Witch’s Head. 

The water which bubbled up the subterranean passage, 
was that which flowed through the donga. The first 
cave whither the two fugitives had transferred their head¬ 
quarters, and from which Guy Kingston had come, was 
on the north-western side of the mountain, immediately 
above the cave in which Edward Harden had lived for 
three years. Here, then, was a short cut across the moun¬ 
tain. Small wonder the tunnel which led from the first 
cave to the second was inordinately dark. Crossing as it 
did from one side of the mountain to the other, it must have 
lain many hundreds of feet beneath the summit. 

Kingston resolved to return to Crouch, to tell him of 
his discovery. There was no difficulty about finding 
his way back. 

Crouch, considering it of the utmost importance to keep 
an eye on the bridge, decided to move their stores from the 
first cave to the second. 

This work occupied many hours that day, and at night¬ 
fall remained unfinished. In the darkness. Crouch left 
the passage and searched for fire-wood on the mountain¬ 
side. Soon after he returned, they had a good fire blazing 
in the cave, upon which they cooked some of the dried 
meat that Kingston had brought from Matama’s. 

Though there was but little chance that their hiding- 
place would be discovered, they still deemed it advisable 
to keep watch day and night. One slept, while the other 
remained on guard with a loaded rifle on his knees, ready 
to fire at a moment’s notice. 

After daybreak they carried to the second cave such of 
their stores as remained in the first. This was a matter 
that could not be done in a hurry, owing to the darkness 
of the tunnel and the steep irregularity of the steps. 

“ Here’s a novel way of moving house,” said Crouch, 
as they shared the burden of the last box of cartridges. 

'* But, after all, a furniture van wouldn’t be much use.” 

All the time they worked, neither spoke of Harden. 
Crouch tried his best to keep up a running conversation, 
but his companion was not much inclined to talk. What 
had happened to their friend was a mystery for which 
they could find no sort of explanation. Harden had 
vanished ; they had no idea where to look for him . He 
had disappeared so suddenly, and in so unaccountable 
a manner, that the suspicion took strong hold—at least, 
upon Captain Crouch—that they were face to face with the 
supernatural. 

” I can't make it out,” said he, as they sat over their 
midday meal. “ If Harden’s alive, he would have taken 
steps to let us know where he is. And yet, somehow, I 
can't believe he’s dead.” 

They resolved to wait with what fortitude they could 
command to possess their souls in patience. Indeed, 
there was nothing else they could do. Had the mountain 
not been besieged by the pygmies, they could have set 
about a systematic search. That, however, was out of the 
question, when the very sight of them would bring the 
whole swarm of their little savage enemies about their ears. 

Crouch, in spite of his fears, had faith in Harden's strength . 
and courage. 

u That man,” said he, ” has sinews of iron, and the courage 
of a buffalo—which is the bravest animal there is. Unlike 
most big men, he has tremendous vitality. He’s been 
badly mauled once or twice in his life ; and he pulls 
through fever as though it were nothing ; he just shakes it 
off like a wet dog on a river bank.” 

In spite of his words. Crouch could not help feeling that 
some terrible calamity had descended upon Edward Har¬ 
den. Kingston shared his fears. 

” If he’s still alive and well,” said he, ” why hasn’t he 
let us know ? ” 


" For two simple reasons,” answered Crouch. ” Firstly, 
he can’t fire a shot, because he has lost his rifle ; secondly, 
because he doesn't know where we are. He’s probably 
hiding himself. The mountain, as we know, is a very 
labyrinth of subterranean passages and tunnels. He’s 
hiding somewhere, sure enough, biding his time to escape, 
just the same as ourselves.” 

” But he can have no food ? ” 

” He knows where food is,” said Crouch ; ” he'll manage 
to get it somehow, you may lay to that. He can go out 
at night, just the same as we do.” 

All this was surmise, guess-work—nothing else. They 
could only presume and suppose and imagine; and that, after 
all, is a state of tilings which is far from satisfactory. 

On the evening of the third day that they spent in the 
caves, there happened something which in itself was 
remarkable, and which also served to illustrate the innate 
gallantry, the splendid devotion, of Captain Crouch. 

Soon after sunset, Kingston leading and Crouch following 
close upon his heels, they betook themselves to the passage 
of the brook, and passed to the opening in the rocks at 
the head of the donga. 

There they awaited the sunset, and no sooner had 
darkness fallen upon the forest than a great, round, silver 
moon rose from behind the crest-line of the mountain 
range that divided the grassland from the forest. 

The moon, mounting in the sky, illumined the wilderness 
like a lamp. Also, there were a million stars—stars which 
are quite unknown to those who live in northern latitudes. 
Over and above the forest blazed the Southern Cross ; 
Sirius, the Dog Star, was like a crystal in the sky. 

In the moonlight they could see the black, inky depths 
of the ravine, enfolding the mountain like an enormous 
snake. In the vicinity of the bridge were at least a score 
of fires, and around these the pygmies were seated. 

A hunting party had that evening returned from the 
forest; and they were now engaged in cooking the animals 
they had killed. A great deal of talk proceeded from the 
direction of the fires. Every one appeared to* be giving 
his advice. The Batwa pygmies are great gossipers and 
busy-bodies. On this occasion. Crouch and Kingston 
were near enough to see that the topic under discussion 
was a wild pig, tied by the legs to a bamboo pole. 

The debate became most heated. Apparently, some 
wanted the pig roasted, and some wanted it boiled ; others 
wanted it made into a stew, and some did not seem to 
want it at all. At any rate, it was a case of ” too many 
cooks spoiling the broth ” ; for, in the end, they fell to 
fighting over the pig, and such disorder prevailed that 
there is little question they would have resorted to their 
spears and arrows, had not the unexpected occurred with 
a suddenness that struck both the Europeans and the 
pygmies themselves dumb and motionless. 

When the quarrel was at its height, a shot was fired in 
the forest. 

In the pygmy camp the question of pork, roast or boiled, 
was forgotten. Crouch seized Kingston by the arm. 

“ Did you hear that ? ” he asked. 

” I did,” said the other. 

” Man alive, it’s Lyndale ! ” 

In the conduct of the pygmies there was now something 
to commend. It was manifest that they understood the 
meaning of obedience, that some sort of order prevailed 
in the dwarf community, that they acknowledged the 
autljprity of their leaders. They no longer wrangled 
among themselves ; they remained quite silent. Then, 
obeying the orders of one who was evidently their chieftain, 
they formed up in a long single file. And then the whole 
party on tip-toe, armed with their bows and spears, glided 
like a snake into the forest. 

In moments of excitement, the best of us are apt to 
be selfish. Second thoughts are not only the wisest, 
but often the more generous. 

Kingston sprang forward, dragging Crouch with him to 
the donga. 

” Come ! ” he cried. ” The bridge is open. We can 
escape.” 
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Crouch drew up, standing stiff as a ramrod. I forgot. You may be sure I’ll stand by Harden, and by 

" Not I 1 ” said he. you, to the end." 

Kingston remembered at once, and flushed with shame. " I know that, my lad," said Crouch ; and taking 
" Either I leave this mountain with Ned Harden at Kingston's hand, he gripped it as in a vice, 
my side," said Crouch, " or here I die 1 " Though the road of retreat lay open before them, as 

Guy Kingston held out his hand. long as the fate of Edward Harden was unknown, the gate 

“ You must forgive me," said he. " For the moment, of that road was closed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE LABYRINTH. 

HERE was no question as turned to the right instead of to the left. At the time, 

to the fact that they had they were not conscious of the fact that they were de- 

ample time in which to make scending a steep gradient. It was so dark that they were 
good their escape. The pyg- obliged to grope their way. 

mies were absent from the They had walked some way in unutterable darkness 

bridge for considerably more before they realised their mistake. 

than an hour. When they " We’ve gone wrong!" said Crouch. " We must turn 
returned, they were in vastly back." 

inferior numbers ; a great “ It will be quite simple," said Kingston. " There 

many had remained behind are only two turnings before us: one leads to the dovga, 

in the forest. and the other to the cave." 

Crouch and Kingston It was not so simple as he thought. Apparently, in the 

stayed until almost midnight, darkness they had passed many narrow subterranean 

watching the pygmy fires. Discussing the question of the passages—forming, perhaps, a kind of labyrinth in this 

shot, they could not doubt that the report had proceeded part of the mountain. 

from the rifle of Lord Lyndale. It was more than unlikely They wandered for hours, not knowing where they were, 

that there was any other European in the forest or that Occasionally, they struck matches ; but they soon came to 

any one of the savages had gained possession of a firearm. regard this as senseless waste, since the light of the matches 

That Lyndale was still alive was more than gratifying. revealed nothing but sheer walls, glistening with moisture. 

For some days they had given him up for lost. The like those of a dungeon. 

shot had sounded quite near at hand, in which case the At last they came to a place which was evidently a 
peer was probably in the greatest danger. cave with a kind of blow-hole in the roof, through 

" One thing only can save him," said Crouch. " If he which they could see a few stars. By then they were both 

follows thp elephant tracks, he’s lost ; for they are used so fatigued that they desired nothing better than to sit 

as highways by the pygmies. We can but hope and trust down and rest. 

that he has had the good sense to break his way straight " We must wait for daylight," said Crouch. " This 

through the jungle. It’s better to be torn to pieces by place is like the catacombs. A man might wander about in 

thorns than shot by a poisoned arrow." the heart of this mountain until he died of starvation 

" Then you think," asked Kingston, " that, if he has and exhaustion." 

left the tracks, he will not be discovered ? ’’ Resolved to make the best of a bad job. Crouch lighted 

Crouch waved a hand in the direction of the jungle. his pipe. 

“ Look at that forest! " he exclaimed. " Consider "I’m fed up," said he after a while ; "I’m fed up with 

its density, its size ; consider the millions of trees and Africa. For the first time since the expedition started, 

shrubs, creepers and parasites that it contains. To search I wish I was back in Pimlico. What’s that ? " he added, 

for three men in that would be a harder task than to look in a whisper. 

for a needle in a haystack. It would baffle the wood-craft Kingston had also heard the noise. It had been faint, 
even of the pygmies." scarcely audible. It was like a groan. 

" But they can follow a trail," said Kingston. " Did you hear it ? " asked Crouch. 

" They can follow a fresh trail," said Crouch ; " but in ** I did," said the other, 

this case the difficulty would be to strike it. The shot " Well, then, what was it ? " 

may have been fired quite near at hand ; but that does " I don’t know," said Kingston. " Listen! We may 

not mean that the pygmies will strike the trail in under two hear it again." 

flays : and in two days a trail in the African forest is They waited for five minutes in absolute silence. And 
lost. Remember, in nine cases out of ten a foot falls upon then the sound came again. 

dead leaves or moss. Dead leaves are disturbed by the wind, This time there was no doubt about it : it was a groan, 
by insects ; they are soon covered by other leaves. Moss the half-suppressed, or strengthless, cry of something in 

will not retain afoot-mark for more than forty-eight hours ; pain. Moreover, whoever it was that suffered was quite 

it is like a sponge. If you press a sponge with your fist, even near at hand—was even somewhere within the cave itself, 

though it be damp, it will soon regain its former shape. Crouch rose to his feet quickly, and struck a match. 

Believe me," he concluded, “ I don’t fear for Lyndale, With this in his hand he walked slowly round the walls 

provided he’s making his way through the forest, and not of the cave. Suddenly, he stopped dead. The light 

trusting to the elephant tracks." went out. 

Soon after that, they decided to return to the cave. " By Christopher ! " said he. ** What’s this ? " 

It was Crouch who led the way along the passage ; and the When a second match flared up, they saw quite clearly, 

blame—if any blame there be—for what happened to lying full length upon the ground, the figure of a man. 

them may be laid to his account. The fact was they lost And that man was Edward Harden. 

their way. He lay upon his back, with his arms stretched out. 

Following the brook through the passage, they passed There was no mistaking the great browm beard, and the 
the spring where the water bubbled up from the heart leopard-skin, and the huge, muscular arms, burnt brown 

of the rock. Farther on it was pitch dark. They were by the rays of the tropic sun. 

running short of their supply of matches, and did not " Ned ! " cried Crouch, lifting Harden’s head, 

consider it advisable to strike a light. In conse juence. There was no answer, but another groan. The man’s 

on coming to the place where the three tunnels met, they eyes were closed. His face was like death. Indeed, were 
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it not for a slow and almost imperceptible movement of 
the chest, and the weak groans he uttered from time to 
time, it would be difficult to believe that he was still alive. 

And then the second match burnt out. 

” We have no brandy,” said Crouch. 

'• It’s in the other cave/’ said Kingston. 

For some minutes they knelt at the man’s side, recog¬ 
nising their helplessness, wondering what could have 
happened. 

Two days before, Harden had gone down to the belt 


of scrub on the western side of the mountain in full 
possession of his gigantic strength, glorious in his manhood. 
Since that moment, they had not set eyes upon him. They 
had heard his voice, raised in a shout—a wild shout of 
excitement. Then, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the donga, he had disappeared as suddenly and unaccount¬ 
ably as though he had been transported to another planet. 

And here he lay, in the heart of the mountain, insensible 
and all but lifeless. It was a mystery that only his own 
lips could explain. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 



G RADUALLY, the daylight filtered through the 
hole in the roof. Without, a gentle wind, 
heralding the dawn, moaned across the summit 
of the mountain. 

Edward Harden moved, opened his eyes, and looked 
into the face of Captain Crouch. 

“ Crouch 1 ” he exclaimed in a voice that was very weak. 
"Ned, my boy l 
I’m here,” said the 
little captain, placing 
an arm around the 
neck of his 
old friend 
with an ac¬ 
tion that was 
as tender and 


11 When a second match flared up, they saw quite clearly, lying full 
length upon the ground, the figure of a man. And that man was 
Edward Harden.” (Sr<? page 346.) 


as gentle as that of a mother towards an ailing 
child. 

“ Give me water to drink,” said Harden. 

It was evidently a great effort for him to speak ; for, 
no sooner had the last word left his lips than his eye lids 
dropped, his head fell back, and he drifted away in a faint. 

” He’s wellnigh famished,” said Crouch, turning to 
Kingston. ” He’s been lying here for 
hours.” 

“ What must we do ? ” 

** Get him out of this.” said Crouch. 
" There’s no time to lose.” 

He got to his feet and looked about 
him. Outside, it was now broad day¬ 
light ; the cave was illumined suffi¬ 
ciently for them to make out their 
surroundings. 

It was divided into two compart¬ 
ments by a narrow archway. There 
appeared to be but one exit from the 
place : the passage, which entered the 
cave, a few yards from the place where 
Edward Harden was lying. 

' We must go that way,” said Crouch, 
pointing to the mouth of the tunnel. 
” But, first, I’ll take a look round.” As 
he said these words, he passed through 
the archway into the inner part of the 
cave. Almost immediately, he was back 
again, with a face which—even in the 
twilight of the cave—Kingston could see 
was ashen pale. 

“ Snakes and fishes ! ” he exclaimed. 
” Am I dreaming, man, or awake ? ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” cried King¬ 
ston. ” What have you seen ? ” 

The boy made as if to pass through 
the archway, when Crouch seized him 
by an arm and drew him back. 

** If you go in there,” said he, “ you’ll 
clap eyes on a sight that'll turn your 
hair grey. Better wait a moment. I'll 
come with you. Give me time to get 
my breath.” 

Kingston waited with feelings of 
mingled excitement and curiosity. He 
could not think to what Crouch had 
referred. And, meanwhile, the little 
captain braced himself for the ordeal 
by tugging ferociously at his small 
imperial beard and beating himself 
upon the chest. 

” I’ve had the turn of my life,” said 
he. “I’ve seen pygmies, I’ve seen 
cannibals. I’ve seen a Niam-Niam witch¬ 
doctor— and when a man’s seen ore 
of them, 1 reckon he’s seen everything 
that's hideous from an Aunt Sally to a 
centipede. But never in the life of me 
have 1 run foul of a thing like that I ” 
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So saying, he jerked a thumb towards the archway. 
Then he took Kingston by the arm. 

4f Stand firm, my lad 1" said he. “ We'll go cautious-like. 
It doesn't do to carry too much canvas in a gale." 

"Cornel’* said Kingston, passing under the archway, 
“ you had better prepare me for the worst.” 

Crouch screwed up his face in a kind of wink, wherein 
the only eye that was of any use to him completely dis¬ 
appeared. 

44 Take in your belt a hole or two," said he. 44 Hold 
your breath, and commend your immortal soul into the 
keeping of Divine Providence. You’re about to behold 
Old Nick.” 

“ Come on ! " said Kingston ; “ I can wait no longer." 

With these words he stepped through the archway, and 
there stood transfixed in horror and amazement. Before 
him was one of the most terrible objects it had ever been 
his lot to behold. 

Above their heads was a great crevice in the roof ol 
the cave ; and through this the sunlight streamed, de¬ 
scending in a beam, or slanting shaft of light, such as one 
often sees emanating from a stained-glass window across 
the internal gloom of a church. 

There, upon the floor, full in the glare of the sunlight, 
lay something that Kingston at 
first took for a man. It was 
white as snow. Its limbs were 
contorted, its attitude huddled. It 
was silent and motionless in death. 

The voice of Crouch, breaking 
suddenly upon the silence, made 
Kingston start. 

44 Believe me,” said he, " a sea- 
serpent's a butterfly—to that! " 

Kingston drew closer, and exam¬ 
ined the monstrosity upon the 
floor. 

44 It’s an ape ! " he exclaimed. 

" A gorilla! ” said Crouch; “ and 
the biggest I ever heard of.*’ 

“ But, it’s white—snow-white! ’ ’ 

44 White as a ghost,"saidCrouch. 

" I can’t explain what an albino 
is, nor the cause of it; but I 
have seen albinos often enough. 

If you look at this animal, you 
will see that its eyes are red. 

Now, white skin, or white hair, 
and red eyes, constitute the mean¬ 
ing of albino, as I understand 
the term. Albino rabbits are 
common enough, and so are 
guinea-pigs and rats and mice. There are albino men, 
sure enough; you can find albino pygmies to the 
south of the Albert Nyanza. It’s plain sailing when you 
can read the chart; but, I confess, it frightened the life 
out of me when I first set eyes upon it. It’s an albino 
monkey, and a gorilla into the bargain." 

” And dead ? ” said Kingston. 

44 Dead as New Zealand mutton," said Captain Crouch. 
44 You see its face and attitude, the clenched teeth, the 
twisted neck, the cramped position of the limbs ? Well, 
that tells a story that’s plain enough to read. Ned Harden 
throttled the beast with his hands / Man alive, the gorilla 
has the strength of seven men ! And Ned just strangled it, 
as it might have been a kitten ! " 

Kingston was amazed, as well he might be. The horror 
of the thing itself was such as to make a lasting impression 
on the rpectator. The colossal feat of strength that had 
brought about its death was not easy to believe. 

44 See here 1" said Crouch, pointing with the muzzle of 
his rifle, “ a bullet hole. You remember the shot we heard ? 
There went Ned's bullet." 

“ There was no blood spoor," said Kingston ; 44 we 

would have seen the trail upon the stony ground." 

44 You mean, you would have done so," said Crouch. 

44 I passed round the mountain on the other side. But, 


even if there had been a blood spoor, you might have missed 
it. For myself, I believe there was none. That bullet 
passed through the brute’s lungs. It was a good shot, 
worthy of Harden at his best; another four inches and 
he had got the heart. But that’s apart from the 
question, as the Suffragette said when the policeman ran 
her in for creating a public disturbance. In nine cases 
out of ten, when you're shot in the lungs, you bleed in¬ 
ternally, which is a serious matter. That’s the way with 
man, at any rate ; and I take it we’re not so different from 
monkeys as w r e like to think we are. But, we waste time 
talking. Ned Harden has settled the Spirit of the 
Mountain, and solved the mystery once and for all. We’ve 
got our work cut out to look after him. There’s not much 
life in the poor chap, by the look of him. As you may 
imagine, he had a pretty desperate tussle with a brute 
like that; and ever since then, he's been left without food 
or water. He managed to crawl a little way, and could go 
no farther. Somehow, we must get him back to the cave 
where we left our supplies and the medicine-chest." 

Together they returned to Harden, who had again re¬ 
covered consciousness, though he was still unable to speak. 
Crouch told Kingston to remain with the wounded man, 
whilst he explored the passage by which they had entered 
the cave. 

Though by night the subter¬ 
ranean passage had been as dark 
as pitch, there was now sufficient 
light to enable Crouch to see 
his way. 

He soon arrived at a place 
where the passage branched into 
three. Here he put down his 
rifle, with the barrel pointing in 
the direction of the cave from 
which he had come. Taking the 
turning on the left, he walked for 
some distance, passing a second 
turning on the left, and came 
eventually to his own rifle, lying 
in the place where he had left it. 
Next, taking the turning on the 
right, and passing another turning 
on the right, he came upon the 
rifle again. 

" That’s solved the riddle," said 
he to himself, scratching the back 
of his head. 44 Apparently, we 
spent the greater part of the night 
walking round and round in a 
circle, when all we had to do was 
to go straight ahead.” 

Taking the central passage, he walked a little distance 
until he came to a kind of cross-roads, where there were 
passages running both to the right and to the left. It 
was evidently by the way of these that he had returned 
to his rifle. He now went straight ahead, plunging into 
the darkness. From time to time he struck a match, 
to make sure that he did not pass the entrances of other 
passages and tunnels. Presently, once again, it became 
light enough for him to see, and soon after that the 
passage he followed joined two others, in such a manner 
that the three formed the shape of the letter Y. 

Here Crouch knelt down, and placed an ear to the ground. 
Sure enough, along the passage to the left, he could hear 
the sound of running water. 

He now knew where he was. The passage to the left 
led to the opening whence, the night before, they had 
looked down upon the pygmy encampment; that to the 
right led to the cave where they had stored their supplies 
and ammunition. 

He returned in haste to his rifle. Leaving this upon 
the ground, he soon afterwards rejoined Guy Kingston. 

" You take his head," said he; 44 I’ll take his 

feet." 

44 Can you find the way out ? " asked Kingston. 

" Seems fair," said Crouch ; 44 though, in case I should 




H Gbouabt for tbe flbontb. 

M hbn you’ve set your head to do it, 
When your judgment says you’re 
right, 

When your conscience gives its sanction. 
Then go on with all your might. 

Don't let anything prevent you, 

Though the odds seem big and strong; 
Every obstacle must vanish 
As the swift days roll along. 

' What’s this life that we are living 
But a mighty hurdle-race ? 

Every obstacle encountered 

Makes you quicken up your pace, 

Till, with a bound triumphant, 

You come safely to the goal 
You had toiled for, you had longed for, 
In the centre of your soul. 
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go wrong, I've left a signpost. We 
made fools of ourselves in the night." 

" How do you mean ? " asked the 
other. 

" We must have gone over the same 
ground about forty or fifty times. The 
passage is straight enough ; but there 
ajre two tunnels on either side, which 
put us wrong." 

Together they carried Harden to 
the. “ passage of the brook." Crouch 
filled his pannikin with water, and 
moistened Harden's lips and forced 
a few drops down his throat. Almost 
immediately, Harden revived and 
opened his eyes. 

“ Where am I ? " he asked. 

" Central Africa," said Crouch, and 
motioned Kingston to lift the wounded 
man. 

It did not take them long to reach 
the cave which they had made their 
headquarters. Here they laid Harden 
upon the ground whilst Crouch went to 
the medicine-chest. Ten minutes later, 
the patient sat up of his own accord. 

For a moment he stared at Kingston 
in a dazed manner. Then, suddenly, 
he clenched his fists, and looked about 
him wildly. 

" Where’s that brute ? " he cried. 

** Dead l" said Crouch, who was on 
all-fours by the fire. 

" Dead ! Did I kill it ? " 

At that he lapsed into silence, gazing 
at the fire which was now burning 
brightly. . . / 

" Is that soup ? " he asked, point¬ 
ing to the kettle. 

For answer Crouch took three pan¬ 
nikins, and set them down before the 
fire. Presently, he poured into these 
the contents of the kettle. 

It was a steaming broth of good, 
sun-dried meat from the grassland ; 
and, seated around the fire, they drank 
in silence. The meal ended, Crouch 
filled his pipe. 

" And now," said he, turning to 
Harden, " let’s hear the whole yarn 
from the start." 

The solution of the mystery was very 
simple, as most solutions are. Indeed, Crouch had guessed the 
main points already. It will be remembered that all three 
had gone down to the belt of scrub in pursuit of the white, 
fleeting apparition that had haunted the mountain for 
so many years. Harden, who was on the extreme left 
had not been able to see far in the mist ; and suddenly 
the strange albino gorilla had sprung upon him from behind 
a boulder. He fired point-blank, in the nick of time. 
The brute drew up, and stood stock-still, not ten paces 
to the front of him. 

In those brief moments he had had time to look at it. 
and recognised it for what it was—a gorilla that was white 
and red of eye. For some seconds the beast appeared 
dazed. It swayed a little ; and Harden thought it was 
about to fall. Instead, it set off running wildly towards 
the mountain. 

Harden, determined to capture it, hastened forward 
in pursuit, giving a loud shout to warn his comrades. 
The white gorilla led him through the mists, across the 
slopes on the southern side of the mountain. 

The beast was a good foot shorter than Harden in actual 
height; because, like all its species, it stooped consideiably 
and its head was low set upon its shoulders. 1 or all 
that, it was abnormally broad ; its arms were so long 
that] even when it stood upright—or as nearly upright 


"The struggle that ensued was desperate. It was a struggle with 
bare hands between a wounded gorilla and a powerful man. Both 
fought for life.” (See page 350.) 


as it could—the backs of its hands rested upon the 
ground. 

It was a wild, headlong race among the boulders that 
were scattered upon the mountain-side. The brute— 
it was plain to see—was in great pain because of its wound. 
It chattered fearfully as it ran. It looked about it, gnashing 
its teeth, like a mad thing ; and presently, in a veritable 
torrent of wTath, it hurled itself upon a sapling—a weakly 
tree growing upon the mountain-slope—which it dragged 
from the earth by the roots. 

A moment later, it set eyes upon Harden. Its wound was 
evidently becoming more painful ; and the beast was 
driven wellnigh frenzied by the agony it suffered. With a 
sudden spring it seized the explorer's rifle from his hands, 
broke it in half as though it were a wisp of straw, and hurled 
the two pieces over its head in a kind of savage joy. 

After that, it continued upon its way, running faster than 
before, and out-distancing its pursuer. Harden saw it jump 
down into the donga, and there he found it drink.ng. 

When the beast saw him, it seemed to hesitate, as if 
it could not make up its mind whether to fly or to attack. 
In the end, it decided upon the former course, ard set 
off running with long strides, sometimes on two hands, 
sometimes on all-fours, up the donga, towards the summit 
of the mountain. 
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Harden followed as quickly as he could, both splashing 
through the water of the little brook. Presently, the gorilla 
dived through an opening in the rock: it was the very 
opening from which Crouch and Kingston had watched 
the pygmies at their fires. 

Harden followed, careless of his own safety. But no 
sooner was he through the opening than he was seized 
by the throat by two great hairy hands that threatened 
to break his neck in their very grasp. 

The struggle that ensued was desperate: it was a 
struggle with bare hands between a wounded gorilla and 
a powerful man. Both fought for life. At one moment, 
the victory seemed with the beast; at the next, with the 
man. As Harden said, it was a touch-and-go business 
from the start. 

By an almost superhuman effort he managed to 
free his throat from the clutches of his terrible assailant. 
Time and again, the great teeth of the enormous ape 
clashed within a few inches of his face. How he 
managed to keep it at arm's length throughout those 
fearful moments, he could not say. He admitted he could 
never have proved triumphant, had the beast not been 
wounded. 

The animal suddenly grew weak ; blood came from its 
mouth. Without doubt Guy Kingston would have found 
horrid signs of the struggle, had it not been for the clear 
water of the brook, in which the two had fought standing 
ankle-deep. 

Harden believed he had overcome the monster at the 
entrance of the passage. It sank down to the ground. 
Several moaning sounds, that were at once pitiful and 
terrible to hear, escaped from its hideous lips. It was 
these sounds that Kingston had heard when he stood on 
the edge of the donga, whilst near at hand the parrot 
screamed. 

On a sudden, the gorilla, making one last and desperate 
bid for freedom, struggled free, and fled chattering down the 
passage. Harden still undaunted, with the fighting instinct 
of a Viking, followed the brute into the darkness of a 
labyrinth of passages. He was so close behind it that its 
chattering served to guide him. At last they gained 


the cave of the beast—the two-fold cave, in the middle 
of which was the narrow archway. 

The gorilla sought refuge in the inner recess ; and there, 
once more, flung itself upon its bold pursuer. The ulti¬ 
mate struggle was even more desperate than the first. 
There was more room in which to fight. Harden had his 
work cut out to keep the animal’s teeth from nis throat. 
Once or twice he struck it with his fists ; and though his 
blows were like those of a slcdge-hammei, they had little 
or no effect. 

Eventually, they fell together on the ground, the hands 
of each closed upon tnc ouier’s tlixoat. H .raen was 1 ow 
rapidly growing faint ; he was all but strangled. With 
his last remaining strength, he forced his thumbs deep 
into the throat of his terrible adversary. At the same 
time, he realised that he was going black in the face, 
that in another moment he would have to release his hold. 

Suddenly the beast choked. With its hind feet, or hands, 
it gripped his ankles so strongly that it stopped the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, and Harden thought his bones would 
break. 

Tnen it shivered, cho’ ed again; and finally fell back, 
its head striking the ground with a heavy thud. Harden 
fell across its hideous body in a faint. 

When he came to, it was quite dark. He found he was 
unable to stand. He crawled away on all-fours ; and, 
finding the archway, he passed through, and there he 
fainted again. From that moment he remembered nothing 
until he opened his eyes and beheld his old friend Captain 
Crouch. 

When the story was ended, Crouch knocked out his pipe 
on the rocky floor of the cave. Then he drew a whistle. 
“ I reckon," said he, " that beast made the mistake of 
its life when it picked out you of the three of us. If I 
had fallen in with the gentleman, to tell you the truth, 
1 don’t quite know what I should have done. The glass- 
eye business wouldn't have worked with him." 

“ I think I’ll go to sleep," said Harden. “ There’s 
not a bone or muscle in my body that doesn’t ache." 

Without another word he lay down upon the hard rock, 
and soon was fast asleep. 



The man came to the end of the tree that lay across the ravine. There he seated himself straddle-legged upon 

the sights full upon the man’s heart. ... * Don't 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** DON’T SHOOT l’’ 



D URING the next two days there was no change 
in their situation. The pygmies were still in 
possession of the mountain ; their bridge re¬ 
mained intact, though they made no attempt to 
leave the neighbourhood of the ravine. 

Those who live by the setting of traps must be gifted with 
an amount of patience far above the ordinary. The 
Batwa pygmies have been trappers since the very dawn 
of the world. They knew well enough that they had 
caught the three white men in a trap ; and they were in 
no hurry to lay hands upon their prey. 

As for Crouch and his companions, they remained in 
their hiding-place on the mountain-top. They were more 
or less secure against surprise. Though they could not 
venture out of the cave in the daytime, they were able 
to forage by night, when it was necessary to collect fire¬ 
wood. They were well supplied with water from the 
brook which flowed through the passage. 

These two days' rest were very necessary to Edward 
Harden. For twenty-four hours he was so stiff and bruised 
that he was quite unable to move ; but, with the help of 
the medicine-chest and a prolonged period of sleep, he 
soon regained much of his former strength, if not activity. 

It was on the second night that all three ventured to 
climb down the donga towards the ravine, attracted thither 
by the uproar that proceeded from the pygmy camp. 

There was evidently some fes¬ 
tival in progress. The little people 
were dancing among the fires, all 
raising their voices in discordant 
shouts. 

“ If there was only some other 
way of crossing the ravine," 
said Kingston, " now would 
be the time to escape." 


" There’s not," said Crouch ; " so there’s an end of it. 
Here we are, and here we’ve got to stay. It would be 
folly to attac k the bridge ; the Batwas have increased in 
numbers. Yonder are about four hundred of the imps, 
and we might as well try to cut our way through the 
Russian army, as attempt to force the bridge." 

For nearly an hour, they remained at the head of the 
donga, watching the antics of their little foes ; and then 
Harden expressed a desire to return to the cave. Crouch 
went back with him, and Kingston promised to follow 
in a few minutes. 

It was a wonderful night of stars. A full moon was 
shining in the heavens. For once, there was no mist 
upon the mountain. The air was cool and refreshing 
after the heat of the day. 

Guy Kingston became possessed of a desire to climb 
to the mountain-top, to get nearer to the stars, and to 
imagine 
for a few 
b 1 i s s f u 1 
moments 
that he 
enjoyed 
the bless¬ 
ings of free¬ 
dom. 


\ 



the trunk v as one sits a saddh. In his teeth he heli a spear. . • • Slowly, Guy Kingston raised his rifle and directed 
shoot! * said Captain Crouch." (See page 352.) 
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The night was so clear that he was able to climb without 
difficulty ; and, presently, he came to the sharp pinnacle 
of rock which overlooked the cave to which they had 
first carried their belongings on the day that Harden 
disappeared. This cave, it will be remembered, was at 
the north-western extremity of the summit, and looked 
down upon the place where Kingston had first spoken 
to Edward Harden and where the aeroplane had landed. 

In the bright moonshine Kingston could see the valley 
quite distinctly. He could see the belt of scrub where 
Harden had encountered the gorilla ; he could even dis¬ 
tinguish the wreckage of his aeroplane. Beyond the scrub 
was the Black Ravine, twisting and coiling all ways around 
the foot of the mountain. Still farther away was the stony 
plateau ; and beyond that, the gloomy, illimitable forest. 

As Kingston looked, he saw three figures issue from 
the darkness of the undergrowth and approach the 
ravine. To his amazement, these three figures carried 
what looked like an enormous pole, and which must have 
been the trunk of a long and slender tree—probably a 
variety of bamboo. 

Silently and cautiously, they crossed the plateau and 
placed this tree across the ravine. 

Kingston waited to see no more. Springing to his feet, 
he hastened across the summit of the mountain, until 
he came to the donga ; then he ran down the passage, 
until he found himself in the cave where the fire was burning 
and where Crouch and Harden were seated side by side. 

“ Come quickly 1 ’’ he cried. “ Bring rifles and ammunition. 
There’s a loophole of escape ! ” 


Neither Crouch nor Harden was the man to waste time 
in words. Silently and quickly, they got to their feet, 
took up their rifles, and followed Kingston. All three 
passed through the tunnel which led to the cave on the 
other side of the mountain. Thence, they climbed to 
the pinnacle that overlooked the northern slope. There 
was no one to be seen, though sure enough a long, slender 
tmnk had been placed across the ravine. 

Quick as panthers, Crouch and Kingston climbed down 
the mountain. They passed Harden’s old cave, the 
wreckage of the aeroplane, and the belt of scrub. Harden 
himself could not follow' sufficiently fast to keep up with 
them. 

Crouch and Kingston went on together. As they ap¬ 
proached the ravine, a figure appeared from the jungle. 

At that moment, a cloud passed over the face of the 
moon. Kingston, straining his eyes, saw that the man 
was a savage ; he was unclothed. In that light, and at 
that distance, he resembled one of the cannibals from the 
village in the east into whose hands he had fallen. 

The man came to the end of the tree that lay across 
the ravine. There he seated himself straddle-legged 
upon the trunk, as one sits a saddle. In his teeth he held 
a spear. Propelling himself forward with his arms, he 
reached the centre of the ravine, and paused. 

Slowly, Guy Kingston raised his rifle and directed the 
sights full upon the man’s heart. The second joint ol 
his finger was around the trigger. He was actually about 
to fire, when the rifle was taken gently from his hands. 

“ Don't shoot ! ” said Captain Crouch. 


(To be concluded.) 



Cross-Benchers. 
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i By an Old One. 


lHERE is a feature of the House of 
Lords which is very curious, 
and in which it differs wholly 
from the House of Commons. 
This feature is what is generally 
called the cross-benches. If you 
go into the Strangers’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons during 
a debate, you will see, as you 
look down upon the floor of 
the House, the members of 
the Government sitting on one 
side of the Speaker and the 
members of the Opposition 
sitting on the other. With the 
exception of that great per¬ 
sonage himself, and the Parlia¬ 
mentary clerks who sit at the 
table in front of him, there are no occupants of the space 
which separates the Ministerial party from the Opposition. 

But if you leave the House of Commons and go down 
a passage immediately opposite to it you will come to the 
House of Lords, and if you are favoured, or if a Member 
of Parliament takes you in with him, you get a peep when 
their lordships are sitting. Yes, as in the Commons, 
the supporters of the Government are sitting on one side 
and the Opposition peers are on the other. But mark one 
great difference. There are a number of peers sitting on 
the* cross-benches in front of the Woolsack—benches at 
right angles to the Government and to the Opposition, 
and having no connection with either ! 

What sort of peers sit on these benches ? If they do 
not belong to the Government or to the Opposition, to 
whom do they belong ? 

They belong to themselves ; they arc supposed to be 
independent; they support one party on one day, and 
another party on another day, and no party at all on a 
third day ; they are “ cross-bench peers." 


The Whips of neither side can depend upon them, for 
they do not know how they are going to vote on any given 
question, nor whom they are going to support on any given 
day. They do not reckon to belong to either party. They 
are just cross-bench peers. 

The last time I went into the House of Lords, I could not 
help thinking that these cross-bench peers were a good 
deal like some good people I have known. These might 
be called cross-bench Christians. These are not worldly 
people by any means. They would be horrified if you asked 
them to play golf, or bridge, or croquet on a Sunday ; 
may generally be found at church or chapel on Sunday 
morning ; they are strictly honest and honourable in 
their business transactions and relations ; they would 
never think of putting a bad shilling into the collection- 
plate to get rid of it. They would not swindle even a 
railway company or a tax-collector, and they would cer¬ 
tainly do nothing deliberately or flagrantly dishonest. 
But they are cross-benchers all the same. 

I have known boys like that. They can always be 
found on the cross-benches. If an argument is going on 
they never express any decided opinion. They are a bit 
on this side and a bit on that. 

Well, perhaps that does not matter much ; but when this 
lack of convictions affects conduct it becomes a vei y serious 
matter. The boy who cannot distinguish very plainly 
between right and wrong, between what is strictly true 
and what is slightly false, is a decided cross-bencher; and 
if this habit grows it will be a disaster to him in later life. 

The Old Book says some very strong things about 
cross-benchers. It calls them “ neither hot nor cold,’’ 
which is another way of saying they are lukewarm and 
nauseous. They are see-saw people—up one minute and 
down the next, now here, now there. You cannot depend 
upon them. 

Every schoolboy knows the cross-bencher. If there is 
a movement afoot for getting some reform carried through 
he gives it in-and-out support. He goes on the river with 
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a member of the Opposition and 
steps ashore determined to vote 
against the proposed change. He 
meets a class - mate who is hot 
and strong for the proposal, and 
he half promises to vote on his side. 

Lord Macaulay, in his great his¬ 
tory, called these boys—grown to 
be men—“ trimmers." He meant 
to imply that they trimmed their 
sails to every wind that blew. 

They had not the strength of will 
and the depth of conviction to pull 
against wind and tide. They liked 
to please everybody and ended by 
pleasing nobody. 

I would rather have a boy a bit 
headstrong and stubborn, rather 
than weak, wavering, and shilly¬ 
shallying—a boy who is neither one 
thing nor the other ; I should have 
much better hopes for his future. 

You know, the boy who is a 
Christian is never a cross-bencher. 

No, never. He couldn't be. If 
his great aim is to please God 
he is certain to displease some 
of his schoolfellows. If he sits 
on the right side of the house, he 
will be always opposed to those 
who sit on the left, will he not ? 

He will have to vote straight. 

He cannot walk out like the cross-bencher and refuse to 
record his opinion. 

No ; he must speak out. He must declare himself 
on the side of Truth and Goodness. And why should he 


not ? Is a soldier of the King 
ashamed of his colours ? Is a 
bluejacket ashamed of his ship 
and the great service to which he 
belongs ? They glory in their 
allegiance. 

And shall a boy who has joined 
the Army of Light be ashamed 
of his colours ? Let him be proud 
of them. Let him sit definitely 
on the Government benches and 
not try to escape responsibility 
by sitting on the cross-benches 
of indecision and moral cowardice. 

Just as there surely comes a 
time when the patriot must be 
ready to give everything—yes, even 
life itself—for his King and Coun¬ 
try, to answer to the call of race and 
language and tradition, to fight 
for liberty and justice, for right 
against might, for the weak against 
the strong, so there comes to every 
boy a time when he must either 
cease to be a cross-bencher, a trim¬ 
mer, a Mr. Facing-both-ways, or be 
content to be a coward and a 
poltroon. 

No, I am not overstating the 
case. You cannot play fast and 
loose with the great issues of life. 
Sitting on the fence is an old 
practice, but it is none the less discreditable and cowardly 
•for that. 

Depend upon it, no hero was ever a cross-bencher. 
Choose your side, boys, and then sit tight. 
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In an Old School-room. 

By JOHN LBA. 




S O this is it. Upon my word, it seems 

Much smaller than I pictured it in dreams ; 
For when old Memory, through wizard ways. 
Has led the fancy into bygone days, 

I’ve heard my comrades' voices echoed clear 
From walls more widely spread than these appear. 

Is this the room in which I shyly stood, 

A youngster pretematurally good, 

•On that first morning, ere the school for me 
Had lost its aspect of austerity ? 

The lofty ceiling drew my nervous stare, 

I marked each crevice in the plaster there. 

Yet now and then a timid glance would throw 
Upon the awesome crowd who worked below. 

There Schofield sat (I did not know him then), 

'With spotless collar and with idle pen ; 

A great grandee who made me feel awhile 
So small beneath his condescending smile. 

"With speculations hopelessly at fault, 

I stole his laurels from the prefect, Galt; 

And most unjustly (as I know it now) 

Placed them on Schofield's broad, deceptive brow. 


Ah, Reynolds, you can well afford to smile 

At judgment so extremely juvenile 1 

For long before the term had reached an end, 

You were my staunch, my most devoted friend. 

What days they were ! Yet, looking back, I see 
How much of all they meant was lost to me ; 
Who, somewhat prone to dream the hours away, 
Looked for achievement in a future day. 

You were more wise. With concentrated thought. 
You grasped the benefits each moment brought. 
And never panted with impatience rife : 

“ Let me get out into the larger life ! " 

You understood, as others should have done. 

How “ larger life " was in this room begun ; 

How shallow folly in its eager haste, 

Soon runs astray upon a pathless waste. 

Stalwart of purpose, modest and sincere, 

I hold the memory of your friendship dear, 

And though these lines your eyes will never view. 
Let me record the debt I owe to you. 

The inclinations of my vagrant mind 
Made application seem a shocking grind. 

Till your reproof, in honest scorn bestowed. 

Drove gadding fancies to the straighter road. 


'Twas here sat Reynolds of the tawny hair. 

Viewing his problems with a fiery stare. 

And when on me a frown he chanced to throw : 

■** That chap," methought, “ I shall not care to know.’ 


May those who here our ancient places fill, 
Give to each task a steadfast hand and will; 
That future days may never bring the pain 
Which slackers feel, to see their school again. 


23 
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^ War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



A SILENT GUN. 

In France and in Belgium the Germans have been using some 
guns that make no noise when they are fired : that is to say, 
these are guns that make no sound sufficiently loud to reach 
the ears of the Allies, and so assist them to locate the position 
of the enemy's batteries by hearing. This circumstance has 
been freely commented upon in newspaper accounts and letters 
home from our troops at the Front. 

As a matter of fact, all armies are ready to adopt a noiseless 
gun if one of quite satisfactory pattern can be found, and, in 


addition to the Germans, the British and the French army 
authorities have been experimenting with weapons of the kind. 
Our illustration shows a French silent gun that is reported to 
be in every way effective. 

This gun is a quick-firer, capable of discharging twenty-five 
shrapnel projectiles a minute. Each shell contains 250 bullets ; 
so that in sixty seconds the gun fires 6,250 bullets, capable of 
killing men at a distance of between four and five miles. 

The silencer or cut-off is an attachment that is fixed at the 
muzzle of the gun, and this contrivance is seen in section 
in the small diagram. Briefly explained, it may be said that 
B is a hinged shutter which is drawn up by the passing out 
of the gun of the emerging shell A. The shutter thus closes 
the bore of the gun, preventing the passage out of flame and 
smoke, and also eliminating the sound of loud explosion by 
stopping air from rushing into the barrel. The gases that are 
produced by the explosion of the charge pass out rearwards 
through the two escape channels CC, with the result that 
the sound of firing is restricted to a distance of a hundred yards 
or so. 

Usually, the provision of silencing devices of any kind is found 
to have a retarding effect upon the shell; but with this French 
gun it is claimed that the velocity of the projectile is in no way 
impaired. 

♦ * * 

"THE ALLIES' TINDER-BOX." 

*' Matches have been selling for a halfpenny each in the 
fighting-line." 

That item of information sent home from the seat of war shows 
that, as Tommy himself has also said, " pence may be less 
precious than pipelights." But matches are readily rendered 
useless when campaigning ; they are spoilt even by the damp 
of the trenches. That is why extensive supplies of the old- 
fashioned flint-and-tinder boxes have been urgently called for 
by our gallant troops. The Navy, too, wants these boxes badly. 
Smouldering tinder is fanned into ruddier glow by the wind that 
would at once extinguish a match. And ashore or afloat the 
tinder-box in use reveals no flame to serve as a mark for the foe. 

By special request of many naval and military officers, Mr. 
Haden Crawford, of Marlow, Bucks, has organised a fund for 
sending out to our Tommies and Tars consignments of the water¬ 
tight tinder-box that he has prepared. Small and compact as 
is the box, only a half-inch deep, it contains a 7^-inch fuse or 
length of prepared tinder, a shaped section of flint, and a handy 
steel. Within the close-fitting lid of the box are printed these 
instructions for obtaining a light : 

** Hold flint flat side up in left hand, hold fuse with left thumb 


on top of flint, level with edge. Strike flint vertically. When 
spark on fuse, blow gently into flame." 

The operation calls for a certain amount of knack ; but that 
once acquired the soldier or sailor has with him at all times 
what may be truly described as a perpetual light box that does 
not require refilling. Various other kinds of lighters have been 
sent out to the Front, but for one reason or another none proves 
so useful to our fighting men as the flint, steel, and tinder. 
Petrol-lighters, for instance, are of service only to motor-drivers, 
etc., who have petrol handy for refilling. 

Since the men began to write home enthusiastically about these 
lighters, donations large and small have been flowing to the 
fund. Five pounds pay for a hundred lighters delivered on the 
Continent; some subscribers furnish enough for a whole battalion, 
that is, fifty pounds for a thousand men ; others pay for lighters 
for the entire crew of a particular torpedo-boat, submarine, or 
cruiser. One lady, who has seven sons at the Front, sent £250 
for lighters for five whole battalions—5,000 men. 

This World's War is being waged with wireless, with aeroplanes 
and sea-planes, submarines, explosive mines, giant 
howitzers, machine-guns, motor transport, and 
all the other very latest products of man's 
ingenuity. Strange, then, that our soldiers and 
sailors strongly appeal for such old-time products 
as these flint, steel, and tinder-boxes ! Yesterday, 
one had to look for specimens as curios in 
museums. To-day, the manufacturers of them are 
working overtime to cope with the demand. 

* * * 

MILITARY FOLDING BICYCLES. 

Bicycles that are made to fold up, so that on occasion they 
can be carried upon a man's back, have been in use for years in 
Continental armies. In this war the French, Russian, Belgian. 
German, and Austrian troops have used them in great numbers. 
The top tube and the lower tube of the machine are hinged in 
their centres, and by simple manipulation with only the fingers 
these hinges are freed and the cycle can then be folded wheel 
beside wheel, as shown. 

In military cycling our gallant ally, France, took the lead—a 
few cyclists being used in the French manoeuvres of 1894. The 
following year, permanent regulations for the employment of 
cyclists were issued; and at the manoeuvres one of the two 
cyclist detachments engaged was com¬ 
manded by Captain Gerard, who by 
some of his compatriots has been 
quaintly enough termed the Father of 
the Folding Bicycle. In those manoeuvres 
Captain Gdrard’s now well-known folding 
bicycle was adequately tested for the 
first time, and it came triumphantly 
through the ordeal. Laden with the 
soldier's full kit, the machines covered 
1,250 miles of give-and-take country, 
and they were folded up and carried 
more than 300 times. So successful was 
the experiment that the machine was at 
once adopted as the standard pattern 
for the French army, and it is the type 
of machine upon which all other mili¬ 
tary folding bicycles have since been 
modelled. 

General Galliffet, Colonel Denfert, 
and Captain Gerard were the pioneers 
of military cycling in France, and the 
latter’s folding bicycle set the fashion 
in such machines to at least six 
armies. 

Bicycles of this kind can be folded or unfolded in approxi¬ 
mately ten seconds, and when the machine is ready for use it is 
as rigid as any non-folding bicycle. In some types handle-bars 
are fitted that can be collapsed into position parallel with 
the steering-tube by simply pressing a button ; all are 
provided, within the diamond frame, with a stout strap, by 
means of w'hich the cyclist soldier can sling the machine on his 
shoulders. 
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The Editor’s Page. 




It was only in the February number of tliis magazine that I 
recalled the story of the French soldier-singer who. in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, stilled the rifles of 
THE SONG the combatants by his beautiful rendering 

IN THE of a Christmas carol. The incident, as I may 

TRENCHES. remind you again, is recorded in “ A Great 

Mistake,” the story by the Rev. T. S. Milling¬ 
ton, which first appeared as a serial in the “ B.O.P.” Now I read 
in a daily paper the account of an almost similar incident that 
occurred quite recently at the Front. Writing from 44 Flanders,” 
a 4 Central News ” correspondent says :— 

44 The following story of how the singing of a Welsh soldier 
caused the Germans to cease firing has been told to me. Except 
that he possessed a remarkably good tenor voice, he was an 
otherwise undistinguished wearer of the khaki. 

44 It was one of the many miserable nights in the muddy 
trenches. The outlook across the flat fields was most forbidding. 
It rained heavily and always. The mud was semi-liquid, knee- 
deep. and frigidly cold. There was no sound beyond the occa¬ 
sional crack of a German rifle and the sharp bark of the reply shot. 
In these circumstances the Welshman suddenly broke into a 
merry Welsh ballad, * Hob y deri dando,' and when he had 
finished not only did his own comrades applaud him, but across 


khaki, and he was looking forward to getting his 44 marching 
orders ” at an early date. Another of our artists on service is 
Vincent Wheeler-Holohan, who has been responsible for some 
very popular “ B.O.P.” coloured presentation plates. One of 
the most recent of these was that showing the 44 Football Caps 
and Jerseys of the Public Schools,” given with the November 
1913 number. Mr. Whecler-Holohan's soldiering record 
covers the past five years. He enlisted in 44 The Rangers ” 
(12th County of London Regiment) in 1910 ; became corporal, 
1911; sergeant, 1912; colour-sergeant, 1913 ; company-sergeant- 
major, 1914 ; and lieutenant, 1914. He is several years under 
thirty, by the way. Before he donned the khaki again, Mr. 
Wheeler-Holohan finished a splendid companion plate to the 
football one just referred to. This new one depicts the cricket 
caps of all the big schools and the leading clubs, and I am sure 
when it appears in due course it will be eagerly sought after by 
our readers. May good luck go with both of these ” B.O.P.” 
brothers of the brush, and may they have a happy and speedy 
return home 1 

* * * 

It is a pleasing task to record the names of those whom we 
may thus add to our Roll of Honour. But there is another 
roll to be kept—an honourable one in the fullest sense, but 



A REMARKABLE MODEL ENGINE. 

Two hundred pieces in all went to the making of this clever model, the work of a railway-man in his spare mom nts. 


from the opposite trench there came in excellent English a 
demand for more ! So once again the clear voice was lifted. 
This time the song was * Mintra Gwen,’ and again the Germans 
applauded. 4 Have you got Caruso there ? ’ one of them shouted 
across. 

41 Then it dawned on both sides that the singer had created 
a truce, for while he sang not a shot was fired. A bargain was 
struck on the German proposition that if the soldier with the 
4 beautiful voice ' would sing again they would agree to fire no 
more until daylight. 

44 For the third time the singer entertained his audience, this 
time choosing 4 Hen Wlad fy Nhadau,' and the stirring strains of 
the Welsh national anthem arose for perhaps the first time over 
the dismal Flemish morass.” 


* • * 

There is a human note in this little story which finds a response 
in the hearts of all of us. The grim business of war must wait now 
and then while humanity asserts itself; and men whose hands only 
a moment ago were at each other’s throats accept a pause in the 
firing to stroll across from trench to trench to exchange tobacco 
and chocolate 1 This is no fancy picture of mine ; we have seen 
recorded numerous instances of such little courtesies on the 
field of war. Even the un-Christian teaching of a General 
Bernhardi cannot stifle all the gentler feelings in a German 
soldier's breast. 

• * * 


ARTISTS AT 
THE FRONT. 


I have already chronicled the doings of some well-known 
* B.O.P.” writers in connection with the War ; this month I 
. may add the names of one or two of our 

‘ ■ * artist staff. Long before these notes appear 

in print, Ernest Blaikley, whose humorous 
drawings have delighted readers for many 
years past, will have gone on active service 44 somewhere in 
France ”—with the Artists’ Rifles, the 28th County of London 
Regiment. Prior to joining the 44 Artists’,” Mr. Blaikley was 
doing useful work as a special constable, but he was not content 
with d >ing just so much and no more. When he last came to 
this office to deliver personally a batch of drawings, he was in 


always a sad one to contemplate. There is the roll of 
those 44 B.O.P.” contributors—authors and artists—who have 
had to 44 fall out ” at the final summons. 
DEATH OF This month I have to note the loss of a 

A “B.O.P . 44 valued 44 B.O.P.” writer, the late Mr. E. B. 

WRITER. Kennedy. In last month’s number there ap¬ 

peared the concluding chapter of his most 
interesting yams of the old pioneer days in Queensland. How 
these reminiscences of his have been enjoyed by readers I have 
had ample testimony. Why they appeal to boys particularly, 
I imagine, is because they are the 44 real thing.” Kennedy only 
cared to write about what he had seen and experienced, and 
his store of material was large. As a young man he enlisted in 
the native police—the 44 Black Police ”—of Queensland, to 
which colony he went out from England in 1864. The 44 sixties ” 
were stirring times—as you will see if you read the books of those 
who passed through them—and Kennedy played a man's part 
in the g and pioneer work. No little adventure came his way 
as a police-officer, for he spent many years in the wildest parts 
among savage blackfellow r s ; but he would yam about these 
for the sheer joy of recalling the good old days, and without 
thrusting his o.vn personality into the limelight. There was 
much more that he wanted to tell 44 the boys ”—so he wTote 
to me in one of the last letters that I received. 1 'hc 44 B.O.P.” 
is the poorer by his death. Older readers will be interested to 
note that E. B. Kennedy was the brother of Admiral Sir William 
Kennedy, G.C.B. The latter used to figure in our pages—in 
some of the earliest volumes—as a contributor of racy articles 
on sea life. Boys who do not yet know it should read the 
Admiral’s book, 44 Hurrah ! for the Life of a Sailor.” 

* * * 

Nearly every boy is interested in model-making, and the 
ingeniously constructed model engine and carriage shown on 
this page is well worth attention. The 
A RAILWAY- builder of this clever model of Great Eastern 

MAN S Railway Engine No. 1500, is himself one of 

MODEL. the G E R stafI> H e is Mr. B. Ellis of the 

Stores Department, Stratford, and his work may be taken as 
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appropriately correct. Obtaining a '* Hobbies ” design, by the 
help of which to roughly create his dummy locomotive, he 
studied the real engine when it was at rest upon the track in 
order to be able to add all the various details that constitute 
the finished model, an exact copy in miniature of the original— 
one that indeed passes muster even with critical railway experts. 

In all, some 200 pieces were used in the construction—mostly 
hand fret-saw cut from cigar-boxes and satin walnut- 
wood—each piece being carefully selected as perfect and free 
from flaw. Most of the evenings during two months were 
occupied in the work, or rather, pleasant pastime as it proved 
to be. The programme being somewhat as follows : first week— 
set out design, make sixteen seats, sixteen doors, and corridor 
gangways; second week—cut out other parts of carriage; 
third week—glue overlays on all sections where panels needed, 
and press under heavy weight; fourth week—build carriage; 
fifth week—commence parts of engine; sixth week—finish 
engine; seventh week—put all together, clamped till dry; 
eighth week—paint in proper colours matched to original, 
and including Royal blue, black, white, yellow, scarlet, grey, 
and brown. 

When the model had been set up according to the design, 
there were added brake-work, clearing-irons, sanding-apparatus, 
ash-ejector, injector, blower, and reversing-gear, made out of 
various odd scraps of wood; whistle made from a piece of 
penholder shaped by file ; lamp with a white boot-button for bull's- 
eye, Westinghouse rubber connections of pieces of electric 
cable; couplings of brass wire with boot-buttons to act as 
weights; and, on twenty-seven sleepers filled in with sand, 
rails made of painted blind-laths. This most interesting and 
“ lifelike " model, measuring six inches high from rail level, and 
four feet six inches long over all, cost about fifteen shillings 
to make. 

* * * 

Several times in the Editorial columns I have suggested the 
formation of clubs—particularly correspondence clubs—under 
the auspices of the ” B.O.P.” League of 
AN “L.O.F.” Friendship. This month E. W. M., of 

NATURALIST Wellingborough, writes me as follows :— 
CLUB. ” Naturalists’ Corresponding Society.— 

“ An endeavour is being made to form a 
Naturalists’ Corresponding Society in connection with the 
League of Friendship. By means of this society it is hoped 
that members of the * L.O.F.’ interested in Natural History 
will be able to correspond one with another all over the world. 
Those wishing to join must send in their names and addresses, 
and the particular branch of Natural History (Entomology, 
Botany, etc.), to the Editor. These will then be published in 
the ‘ B.O.P.' 

" By looking down the list, members will then be able to 
correspond with other members in any part of the world. 

“ It is hoped that every reader who is a naturalist will send 
in his name at once, and that 


given above will receive, post free, a booklet entitled “ Somt 
Nature Books,” in which the various volumes dealing with 
natural history subjects are described. 

• • • 


Those of you who remember Mr. Arthur Twidle’s beautiful 
paintings of “ Butterflies and Moths of the Tropical Forests, 
which were among the coloured plates given 
"BIRDS j n Yol. XXXV., will be pleased to know that 

paw a nisp •• the same artist has prepared a no less striking 

kadi. E. picture in colours of the gorgeous " Birds 

of Paradise.” This handsome plate will be presented witb the 
next—the May—number of the ” B.O.P.” The following 
month the ” B.O.P.” cover—always a distinctive feature of 
this magazine—will be a reproduction in colour of a companion 
picture showing other varieties of these wonderful birds. Do 
not miss the opportunity of securing these pictures ; they are 
not likely to be reprinted, and they are plates to be treasured. 
In the May number, by the way, will commence the new Jules 
Verne story, ” Kongre, the Wrecker.” This is a yarn of 
adventure and mystery that is equal to any that the great French 
story-writer produced. Look out for it 1 


* * * 

As I have already said in this column, one useful object of the 
League of Friendship is to bring together our Home and Colonial 
members. Will all those who wish to correspond through the 
medium of the League send me their names and addresses ?—and 
I will keep a register for this special purpose. In the meantime. 
I find that Colonial and other boys abroad who wish to join the 
League are often in difficulty as to the best method of forwarding 
the money for the Club badges. Stamps other than English 
ones are not acceptable, and it will be best for would-be members 
in this position to obtain International Coupons for the necessary 
amount from the Post Offices in their respective towns. 

. . , A - L - H 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers cf the “ B.O.P.*' the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, •’ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, EX., 
and envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on (he top left-hand corner. 


much benefit may be derived 
from this society.” 

The idea is a good one; 
I shall be glad to assist my 
correspondent, and any others 
who care to join in the scheme, 
to carry this to a successful con¬ 
clusion. What do other readers 
think about it ? 

• • * 

If such a ” B.O.P.” Natu¬ 
ralists’ Corresponding Society is 
formed (and I see no 
SOMB reason why it should 
NATURE- not be), members of 
BOOKS. it will soon be want¬ 
ing text-books of 
various kinds. The moment is 
opportune, therefore, to refer 
to some excellent Nature books 
that are published by the Re¬ 
ligious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. These 
volumes are all written by 
such experts as Oliver G. Pike, 
F.Z.S., W. Percival Westell, 
F.L.S., Richard Kerr, F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S., Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., 
Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S., and 
George Henslow, F.L.S. Any 
reader who makes application 
to the publishers at the address 



ALARMING I 

Gruff voice of dog-owner from behind, to Miss Potts’s perturbation:—" She ain’t no good whatsumdeverI 
Wot we’d better do is git a brick an’ tie it rahnd ’cr neck an* chuck ’er inter the river an’ drahnd ’ec 
right off! ” 
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The Krupp Swivelling Aerial Gun. 

For use against airships. It is so constructed that it can be 
wheeled and manoeuvred into position with great ease and 
rapidity. 

UNS, guns, guns ! ” 

From a military point of view that undoubt¬ 
edly is the lesson of the Great War—in which 
titanic contest practically every important 
success on land has been won by artillery fire. When the 
War opened, the Allies were in a position of inferiority as 
regards guns, and, from the moment that this defect was 
remedied, the enemy's advance was checked. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the greatest military genius the world has ever 
known, was himself an artillery officer, and he was a 
profound believer in the efficiency of that arm. To-day, 
artillery is proved to be the chief agent for destroying the 
enemy’s resistance, and in future every officer, and in due 
course every man, in the British army is to receive some 
extent of artillery training. In these circumstances, when 
guns have done so much to save the Empire, all British 
boys will be interested in facts concerning the various 
types of those weapons that are in the field. 

Of our British Army guns, the palm for superb work done 
in the War must be awarded to the truly remarkable 5-inch 
heavy field-gun, usually known as the 60-pounder because 
it fires shells weighing 60 pounds a-piece. This wonderful 
weapon ranks with the French “ 75 " as being a veritable 
terror to the foe, and it fires either common shell, shrapnel, or 
shell filled with the high explosive lyddite—thus combining 
in one piece the advantages of a field-gun and of a siege- 
gun. And while siege-guns of different kinds weigh from 
50 cwt. up to as much as 30 tons, this British Co-pounder 
gun scales only 40 cwt. 

Having stated that much, we must enter upon a little 
explanation as to what are the recoil cylinders of a modem 
field-gun; for it is the provision in the 60-pounder gun of 
particularly effective recoil cylinders that enables that 
piece to be made comparatively so light of weight. And 
the principle of the recoil cylinders is the same in all guns 
having them. 

If we look at the picture of the gun, we see that, at first 
sight, it appears to have several barrels, instead of having, 
as it actually has, one barrel only. This barrel is 14 feet 
long, and the other shorter and generally smaller cylinders 
are the buffers—pneumatic, glycerine filled, or hydraulic, 
as may be—which are employed for checking the violence 
of the recoil. When a shot is fired, the buffers or 
recoil cylinders allow the gun to thrust itself back 
and slide upon its cradle until the force of the recoil 


Guns in the Field. 

Some Facts and Figures about the Giant Howitzers, 

Siege and Artillery Ordnance, Machine and Anti- 

Aircraft Guns, etc., that are being used in the War. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

is exhausted; and then the cylinders gently return 
the piece to the firing position, so that, although the 
recoil has thus been taken up, there is no alteration 
of the direction in which the gun is pointing. Without 
the recoil cylinders the gun would be so disturbed by 
each shot that its original aim would be lost, unless the 
gun were provided with a very solid and heavy trail and 
gun-carriage ; and it is the absence of the customary 
heavy trail and carriage that makes our 6o-pounder the 
supremely mobile weapon for its size that friend and foe 
alike now know it to be. 

The trail of a field-gun is the end portion of its carriage — 
the tail of the gun, as you may say—and that rests upon 
the ground behind the gun. At the extremity of the trail 
there is a cross-piece that is called a spade, for the reasoa 
that, when the gun is in position, the cross-piece or spade 
is firmly embedded in the ground in order to prevent the 
carriage from being driven back when the gun is fired. 
Brake-blocks also act upon the rims of the gun-carriage 
wheels, to which strong drag-shoes are fitted to obviate 
skidding. 

“ Most accurate gun used by the Allies,” as it has been 
declared to be, the terrific fire of the 6o-pounder is fully 
effective up to a range of 10,000 yards ; and at least 
four of these guns, forming a heavy battery and armed by 
the Royal Garrison Artillery, are attached to each division 
of about 15,000 men of all ranks. A steel bullet-proof shield 
protects the gunners who sit behind it, folding seats for 
them being provided on the trail of the gun. And, for 
additional shelter, the armoured caisson or limber can be 
placed alongside or behind the gun. The limber is that 
additional part of the gun-carriage to which the horses are 
attached, and which is also used for transporting the 
ammunition. The Royal Garrison Artillery is one of the 
most important and scientific branches of the Service. 
And such arduous duties has it persistently had to perform, 
that members of its much decimated different batteries have 
been constantly returning to Woolwich from the Front: the 
men to enjoy a brief rest while their guns are being 
repaired and refitted in the Arsenal. 



A British 11 60 -Pounder 99 in Action. 

Royal Garrison Artillery forking ODe of the 5-inch heavy field-guns 
which have done such excellent service against the enemy. 
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With the 6o-pounder gun, the 6-inch howitzer—the heavy 
arm that inflicted such terrible havoc in the German en¬ 
trenched positions—shares the British artillery honours of 
the W ar. In its most improved form, the more important 
details of which are still kept secret, this weapon was first 
used last November in the fighting in Flanders, where it at 
once proved itself to be greatly superior to the German 


A French Siege-gun. 

howitzers. When these new British howitzers were sent to 
the Front, a party of specially trained expert artillerymen 
went out in charge of them. Each type of howitzer, light 
as well as heavy, is intended for tossing a shell at a steep 
angle, the projectile dropping upon its target as if falling 
from the sky, and the range being very considerable. The 
ordinary field-gun of the British artillery fires a shell 
weighing 18J lb., and the effective range of the gun is 6,000 
yards. But our 30-pounder light howitzer, which is really a 
heavy artillery piece, drops its shell easily 1.000 yards 
farther than that. Told in brief, the history of the short- 
barrelled gun that we know as a howitzer is as follows : It 
was invented by the Germans, and was retained jealously 
to themselves until, in 1793, the French captured a battery 
of the guns and introduced them into their army. Later on, 
we copied the French, and in the Waterloo Campaign all 
our field brigades were armed with, at least, one 5j-inch 
howitzer, in addition to the other guns. 

Rifled breech-loading field-howitzers were first employed 
by the British Army at Omdurman in 1898. And the great 
improvement that has been attained in the range of such 
weapons since that date is exemplified by the fact that the 
howitzer then used in the Sudan, and at the time con¬ 
sidered to be an extra¬ 
ordinary weapon, fired a 
50-lb lyddite shell to a maxi¬ 
mum range of 4,900 yards. 

Our light howitzers are 
weapons of the Q.F., which 
means quick-firer, pattern . 
and, placing as they do 
a weight of only 40 cwt. 
behind the gun-team, they 
have recently won the 
approval of our commanders, 
and been “ mentioned in 
dispatches *' for the ease at 
which they can be manoeuvred 
across country at a trot. 

Even in flooded Belgium 
they have been taken nearly 
everywhere, though, on one 
occasion there, three of them 
were only rescued from a 
morass of mud by traction- 
engine haulage. 

Having years ago invented 


the howitzer, which was at that time intended for firing 
small grenades filled with broken glass and nails, the 
Germans have always regarded that weapon as being 
peculiarly their own ; and, specially in preparation for 
this war, they evolved the giant 42-centimetre, or 
17-inch, howitzers of which we have of late all heard 
so much discussion—the last word in gun building from 
Krupp’s famous factory. The extreme 
range of these monsters is 20,000 yards, 
or about twelve miles. They cost some 
£.’,500 each, and fire a projectile that 
weighs nearly a ton and a quarter. 
The guns travel in three parts; and, 
when on the railway, their enormous 
weight has to be distributed over 
twelve axles. Transported by road, 
it is said that the gun always pro¬ 
claims its presence by the screeching of 
the wheels and axles under the tre¬ 
mendous pressure. A picked guard of 
cavalry, infantry, and machine-guns 
escorts the huge weapon, the entire 
attendant cavalcade being nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in length when on 
the march. At the first battle of the 
Aisne—probably the longest and most 
sanguinary conflict in history—the Ger¬ 
mans entrenched themselves in formid¬ 
able positions selected during their 
advance on the Marne. And in their 
cement and concrete gun-pits they mounted no fewer 
than between forty and fifty of these gargantuan 
howitzers. Quite early in the campaign, though, ” Tommy 
Atkins,” like his courageous comrade the French M piou- 
piou,” lost his fear of the huge howitzer shells; though 
they do make a hole in the earth large enough to bury 
a horse ! The effect when they explode in soft ground 
is very local, and our soldiers often jump into the cavity” 
thus formed and gratefully adopt it as a trench. Trust 
” Tommy ” to make the best of everything that happens ! 
And just as the British lads at the front dub these shells 
“ Jack Johnsons,” so the French soldiers term them ” mar- 
mites ,” or cooking-pots. The smaller shell of the German 
28-centimetre (11-inch) howitzer is the ” Whistling Rufus 
of our cheery troops, the French calling it ” chat," because, 
in its flight, it mews like a cat. 

Krupp’s factory at Essen, in the Prussian Rhine Province, 
twenty-two miles from Diisseldorf, lies in the centre of 
strategic railways leading to the great coal- and iron-fields 
of Westphalia; employs 40,000 men, and, since its founda¬ 
tion in 1874, has turned out 60,000 guns. The first of its 
17-inch howitzers took three years to make. In consider¬ 
ing the usually exaggerated claims made for these guns. 





A German Giant Si»*ge-gup. 

Onr of the 42-centinH tro, or 17-inch howitzers, built bv the Krupp factory. The range of these guns is about 
12 miles, and they fixe a shell that weighs nearly 1$ tons. 
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we should, however, remember that their reputation has been 
magnified, owing to one lucky shot that struck Fort Loncin, 
at Li6ge. The shell hit a light shaft, penetrated to the 
powder-magazine, and the resulting explosion wrought the 
havoc of an earthquake. 

The most curious-looking weapon that is being employed 
in the field is the German swivelling aerial gun. As will 
be seen from the photograph at the head of this article, 
this gun, which is often used against the scouting aero¬ 
planes of the Allies, is so constructed that the wheels 
can be made to travel in a circle, and the gun then re¬ 
volves around an axis formed by the point of its trail. 
This arrangement of the wheels is said to impart increased 
stability in firing upwards; but the British Admiralty, 
who control our aerial defence, are reported to regard 
this swivelling gun more as an ingenious freak. It looks to 
be a better weapon 
than it really is. 

"Our little 
* Cigar ' ! " 


directs the second shot to one side of the first, and so with 
the third shot. Then a second salvo of taree shots per gun 
is discharged at a point one hundred yards farther back, 
followed by a third discharge from all the guns and aimed 
at yet another hundred yards beyond. The shrapnel 
shells, bursting low, spread their bullets laterally at the 
height of a man s breast, and, by the time the battery has 
fired these three dozen shells, a space of quite twelve acre} 
will have been cleared of the enemy. That is the recognised 
firing system of the fearsome " 75 " ; and at Vaubecourt 
three batteries, totalling twelve of these guns, in three hours 
thus discharged 3,500 projectiles. 

" At three o’clock the Allies entered Saint-Georges with 
arms carried at ease." That was the ultimate result of 
the fierce fight for the village named, which was gained 
by one " 75 " gun, not so many weeks back. 

Amongst the 
floods surrounding 
the village, the 
Belgians, under 


This heavy field- 
gun shares with the 
6 o-pounder the honour of 
having wrought the greatest 
havoc among the enemy. 


A British 

Howitzer Gun being 
drawn into Camp. 


That is how the French soldiers affectionately refer to 
the splendid " soixante-quinze ," their surprising 75-milli¬ 
metre field-gun. The ammunition-wagon attached to the 
gun contains eighty shells, each weighing 15 lb.; and, in a 
tight corner, twelve rounds can be fired in 25 seconds. Using 
shrapnel, an area of 1,800 feet by 600 feet can be swept by 
a hail of bullets in exactly one minute and a quarter ! The 
melinite projectile and the charge for this 3-inch gun are 
in one, and they look very much like an overgrown ordinary 
rifle-cartridge. In order to offer the smallest target to the 
enemy, the " 75 ’’ is built so that the gun lies low on its 
carriage, and its stability is such that if a glass full of water 
is placed on the axle not a drop will be spilt when the gun is 
fired. 

By our Allies across the Channel, the success of the " 75 ’’ 
field gun has caused it to be acclaimed as " the saviour and 
the liberator of France." The system on which the gun 
is worked is that known 1o artillery experts as " sweeping 
and progressive fire." When an advance of the enemy 
is signalled, the battery of four " 75 " guns goes into action 
at the range that has been indicated. A first shot is fired 
from each gun, and then, by turning a handle, the gunner 


heavy German fire, were stranded on a little strip of 
rising ground. Their position was critical. The French 
Naval Fusiliers decided on a desperate attempt to save 
their comrades, and a " 75 " was placed on a large wherry. 
Six Fusiliers volunteered, and the wherry was slowly pro¬ 
pelled along a canal by means of a long pole. Immedi¬ 
ately the boat came in sight the enemy opened fire, the 
steersman fell wounded, and so did four of the others who 
in turn took his place. By that time the island was nearly 
reached, and the sixth man was actually steering the 
wherry alongside it when he, too, fell, shot through the 
head. But the Belgians succeeded in landing the " 75," 
and, opening fire with it at point-blank range, they routed 
the enemy, who fled, leaving two hundred behind. Six 
heroic Fusiliers and one " 75 " gun on a boat won the 
battle of Saint-Georges. 

The " 75 " being a secret arm of the French Govern¬ 
ment, our own Government was asked by them to prevent 
photographs of the gun from appearing in the papers. 
While the precaution was still necessary this was most 
effectually achieved, and report has it, though we know not 
with what measure of accuracy, that pictures, purporting 
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to be those of the " 75,” but which were in reality those of 
the heavier French mobile siege-gun that is known as a 
" canon d lancer ," were caused to come into the enemy's 
possession, and in such masquerade were eagerly reproduced 
by the German Press. 

Next to the “ 75 " field-gun, the mitrailleuse, or French 
machine-gun of the Hotchkiss pattern, is most popular 
with the army of France. The Germans have always placed 
great faith in machine-guns ; and Maxims, which is the type 
they employ, were issued in thousands to their troops, until 
the German Army had in active service at the Front the 
surprising proportion of one machine-gun for every fifty 
men armed with rifles. To counteract that, the French 
Army Hotchkiss, or mitrailleuse , was manufactured in 
immense numbers: 
not only in France, 
but also by our 
arms - makers in 
England, working 
night and day 
until the troops 
had an adequate 
equipment of 
these deadly little 
weapons. 

Usually the 
mitrailleuse is 
mounted upon a 
tripod; and though 
it can be carried 
by one man, the 
more general 
method, failing 
mule transport, is 
for one man to 
shoulder the two 
front legs, whilst 
another supports the long third leg or trail. The 
gun thus conveyed is ready for firing the instant it 
is set upon the ground, and the action, which is 
actuated by each exploding cartridge, is automatic. 
In the Maxim gun, the barrel is cooled by means of a 
water-jacket; but the mitrailleuse is, for the same purpose, 
fitted with a radiator like that of a motor-car, though, of 
course, of different shape. 

Previous to this war the customary proportion of machine- 
guns to infantry was two guns to each battalion of 1,000 
men. The machine-guns of the British Army are the Maxim 
and the Vickers’ Rifle-calibre Automatic, the latter much 
employed for service against aircraft ; the French use the 
Puteaux as well as the Hotchkiss mitrailleuse ; the 
Russians have their own adaptations of various 
patterns, and the Austrians the Schwarzlose. All these 


French Infantry with the Machine-gun, the “ Mitrailleuse.* 


fire rifle cartridges at a speed varying from 400 to 
600 shots a minute. Despite the cooling devices for 
the barrels of the guns, it has often happened during 
fiercely contested actions that the machine- 
<■ guns have become white hot; at one en¬ 

counter in the Argonne last October five 
French machine-guns were firing side by 
side in that condition. 

In a test of forty-two British first-class 
shots against a machine-gun, each firing at 
fm the same target for one minute, the gun 
jSak fired 228 rounds and made sixty-nine hits. 

the men discharged 408 rounds for sixty-two 
hits. Commenting upon the fighting in 
Galicia, a Russian 
officer recently 
reported : “To 

equal machine-gun 
fire there must be 
enough riflemen to 
aim three times as 
many shots in the 
same time." 

Fortu nately 
enough, it so 
happens that the 
breech mechanism 
of the British and 
the French field- 
guns is very much 
the same. On 
occasion, there¬ 
fore, the gunners 
of one army have 
been easily able to 
work the ether’s 
guns. The Ger¬ 
man breech fastening is of an entirely different pattern. 
After the fighting around Ypres, an artilleryman 
wrote to his brother in London : “ We captured a 

field-gun in first class trim, but not being Krupp work¬ 
men our captain was afraid the taper - block would 
blow out and kill us when we fumbled about to fire it. 
So we had the finest ten minutes since the game began 
smashing the beauty with pickaxes." It is known that 
for superintending the handling of the 17-inch howitzers 
above noticed, parties of skilled artificers were sent from 
the Krupp workshops early last autumn. 

With the Rimailho gun, which is the new French super- 
howitzer, each battery carries high collapsible ladders to set 
up for observation of fire results, and to assist in range- 
finding. Colonel Rimailho, the inventor of the gun, was 
recently mentioned in dispatches for “ valour and coolness 
under fire. 

Brave little Belgium ! 

In spite of the fact that much of her field artillery 
was pounded to pieces or captured by the enemy, its 
residue valiantly continued to take toll of the foe. 
A distinctive item of Belgian equipment is the 
machine-gun drawn by dogs. This fonn of traction 
has only been adopted within the last two or three 
years ; and about eighteen months ago a Belgian Service 
paper wrote approvingly of the experiment, and states 
that, in addition to being docile and competent, the 
animals had become great favourites with the soldiers. 
In proof of which there has been at least one instance 
in which a wounded Belgian soldier coming to England 
has brought an animal of his dog-team with him. 
The dog, too, wore a bandage around its head. 

Discussing the subject of such use of dogs on the 
battlefield, Major E. H. Richardson, the well-known 
breeder and trainer of dogs for sentry and ambulance 
work, said to the writer of this article : 

“ Of course, it remains yet to be seen whether the 
ordinary way of carrying machine-guns on pack-animals, 
mules, or horses, or motors is not better. In Belgi im, 
previous to the War, about 400 dogs were purchased by 


One of the German Guns constructed for use against Airships. 

This is the gun familiarly known to British “Tommies” as “Archibald.” 
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Russian Artillery on the German Frontier. 

the Government for drawing machine-guns. The work for 
them was no novelty, as in Belgium all the carts are drawn 
by dogs. The idea claimed was that dogs are cheaper 
than horses, do not offer such a large target for the enemy, 
and they cost less to feed, and can go where horses cannot. 
A number of the dogs were killed at the sieges of Lidge 
and Namur." 

Belgium’s most famous regiment, the gallant 7th of 
the line, lost half its men and many machine-guns and 
dog-teams in a few hours when fighting stubbornly between 
the forts of Li£ge. The dogs are harnessed to the machine- 
guns two by two, and without guides they keep their 
distance, so that the guns follow the regiment in proper 
order. For such service the guns are made as light as 
is compatible with full utility. The Belgians had a very 
effective field-gun mounted on a special “ over-bank ” 
carriage for firing from behind earthwork defences. German 
ammunition was adapted to fit these weapons—not a few of 
which after capture were used against their former owners. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of the late 
’seventies our other bold European Allies 
suffered great losses because their field- 
guns failed to search out the enemy’s en¬ 
trenchments. Ever since then the Russian 
military authorities have paid much atten¬ 
tion to such artillery, and they were the 
first to bring out a 6-inch howitzer of 
sufficiently light weight to be used as a 
field-gun, the larger howitzers being really 
siege-train pieces. The Russian artillery¬ 
man is very fond of the weapon that he 
controls, and in the rigorous climate of 
the Carpathians and Caucasus this past 
winter the Russian gunners would play¬ 
fully leave a soldier's fur cap over the 
muzzles of their field-pieces when not in 
use, as they said, " to keep the cold out." 

Of the three Allies—Great Britain, France 
and Russia—the last-named is reported to 
be the strongest in field artillery, possessing 
as she does 500 batteries actually engaged, 
and each equipped with six or eight guns ; 
in addition to which there is a reserve of 
far-off Siberian Rifles, as they are named, 
each of the eleven divisions of which has 
thirty-two field- b uns. Russia has no 
lack of what her soldiers call " little 
talkers." 

It is the Russian 1902 model Q.F., 


usually known as the Putiloff field- 
gun, that has caused most havoc 
amongst the Germans. Served by five 
men, this gun carries a hyposcope 
device, or panorama sight—a kind of 
periscope enabling the gunner to see 
over the steel shield that protects him. 

In speaking of those world-famous 
fighters, the Russian Cossacks of the 
Don, it seems to have become usual 
to regard them as being cavalry only, 
and to consider that without his horse 
and whip a Cossack is a Cossack no 
longer. But the Cossack troops in¬ 
clude a due proportion of infantry and 
artillery, and each such artillery 
battery has four or six guns. For 
this war the Cossacks have more than 
forty batteries of artillery in the field, 
equipped with some 240 guns, and, 
dashing and fearless horsemen as the 
Cossacks are, their gun-teams are to¬ 
day the admiration of military critics 
of all nations. 

Of the countries engaged in the 
great struggle, Turkey alone has 
virtually no guns of home manufacture. 
Turkey has Maxim and Hotchkiss 
machine-guns, Krupp artillery, and a few batteries of 
mountain-guns from the celebrated Creusot gun-factory 
in trance. Somebody-or-other Pasha once had a real 
Turkish gun made at Constantinople, but the wary 
Turkish gunners struck for cash down and double pay, and 
all arrears of wages to be handed to their families before 
they would put even a practice-shell into the weapon. 
Military service begins in Turkey at the age of nineteen, 
and the Turkish young men much prefer independent 
rifle firing to the more closely supervised work with the 
field-guns. 

Very different is the situation in that respect of our Far 
Eastern Ally—amazing Japan, the genius of the Orient. 

The young Japanese—and particularly those of proud 
military caste—have an inborn keen interest in all engines 
of war capable of being caused to serve the purpose of their 
beloved land and Emperor. In the military colleges there 
is never any lack of young artillery officers, and Japan’s 
field-gun work is as intrepid as are ail the other fighting 


The French 11 Soixante-Quinze.” 


The 75-millimetre field-gun of the French Army, shown above, is the weapon that has been so 
effective against the German heavy guns. 
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efforts of that redoubtable people. Japan’s navy was 
modelled upon that of our own ; in her army she exten¬ 
sively copied that of the Germans. But the Japanese have 
adapted the German pattern field-guns to their own tempera¬ 
ment and other requirements, and the first quality of these 
field-pieces is their mobility. Time and again in the 
war against Russia the Japanese light artillery was run 
into action in impossible places, and in the face of over¬ 
whelming odds ; and though the tide was thus turned, 
all the gunners were killed. Under heavy fire, men were 
then sent to save the guns, some of which were repeatedly 
so retrieved. For this work volunteers were always 
employed, it being the most dangerous and honourable of 
all the tasks that fell to the troops. 

To those concerned in such matters the fact is well 
known that Japan is always open to consider the acquisition 
of any new military invention. It may be recalled that 
the Germans have been using in the field a so-called silent 
gun, which makes very little noise when fired, and so 
conceals its location. A field-gun of this pattern was 
invented some years ago by the French, and within a year 
the Japanese had a specimen similar weapon. Ever since 
then they have been experimenting with variations of 
the same idea, and a Japanese silent gun of the kind, 
hurriedly completed at the outbreak of hostilities, was 
used by them against the Germans at Tsingtau. The 
Japanese, ever diplomatic, have not yet told the world 
what they think of it. 

With the ample experience of Port Arthur still fairly 
recent, the Japanese have an unrivalled knowledge of all 
that pertains to siege-guns and field-howitzers. Their field- 
howitzer, with recoil buffers of Japanese invention, is 


as fine a weapon as any, and it was a fortunate shell 
from one of these guns, housed in a gun-pit in an open 
plain near the British lines, that, at only the fourth shot, 
penetrated the defences of Kiao-chau and demolished one 
of the biggest German fortress-guns. 

“ The Right o’ the Line ! ” That is the honoured 
title by which our own Royal Regiment of Artillery is 
known, the men who work the guns, because from their 
glorious record in all Britain’s wars they have won 
the claim to occupy that post of pride at all great army 
reviews, and similar ceremonies. In the two hundred years 
of their existence, the Royal Artillery have gained every 
distinction that could be achieved by British troops ; and 
at Inkermann, as ako recently at Mons, they worked their 
guns till the last gunner was no more. 

The providing of a suitable carriage for a field-gun is 
quite as difficult a task as that of designing the gun itself. 
Field-carriages are made of steel, and they are built as 
light as is consistent with the weight and strain required 
during recoil, and for withstanding the heavy stress set 
up when travelling over rough ground. It is the axletree 
and wheels that are especially liable to yield unless of 
sufficient endurance, and failure of those parts has wrecked 
more than one of the German monster field-howitzers. 
Our British field-wheels are usually five feet in diameter, 
with a three-inch tyre, and each of them weighs as much as 
200 lb. At the end of the gun-trail, beyond the spade- 
socket, there is a trail-eye which is placed over a hook on 
the limber when the gun is limbered up—that method of 
attaching the gun to the limber being particularly suitable 
for rough travelling. Then off the gun goes, full gallop, 
and is thus drawn backwards. 



Belgian Guards with Dog-teams drawing Machine-guns. 



Wake ! Wake ! Wake ! 

[With apologies to the author of '* Break, Break, Break.") 
(From “ The Laurentian.”) 



P EAL 1 Peal ! Peal ! 

With thy slow grave tones, O Bell, 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
My thoughts when I hear thy knell. 

Oh, well for the monitor grave, 

Who never need dress with speed ; 

Oh, well for the newly made “ sub," 

To the clock he pays no heed. 


And the sergeant he still rings on 
The bell at the schoolroom door, 

But oh, for the time to put on my socks. 

And to pick up n y coat from the floor. 

Ring ! Ring ! Ring ! 

With thy hard and chill decree ; 

But the tender grace of my “ warning " is gone, 
And will never come back to me. 


" K." 
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y 4 UNT BAKER, 
f % herself, never 

^ reproached 

me for the 

misadventure I am about to record : but that was not 
a circumstance from which I could take much comfort, 
because Aunt Baker never reproached anybody for 
anything. Conscience, however, was not so considerate, 
and assailed me with rebukes till, quite recently, I made a 
confidant of Lcechman. Now Leechman is decidedly down 
on a fellow who does not exercise his wits; and when one 
is caught napping, he show’s no mercy in his criticisms. 
Imagine my comfort, then, upon finding that Leechman did 
not at once denounce me as sadly lacking in discretion. 
All he said was :— 

" Humph ! It is easy to be wise after the event, 
but I don’t know what else you could have done.” 

And with this verdict from such a critic as Leechman, 
I feel that I may lay the matter before the reader, fairly 
safe from a harsher opinion than his. 

The Easter vacation was drawing near, and I hailed 
its approach at Heatherdown Grammar School in Hamp¬ 
shire with the misgivings any fellow is sure to feel when 
" arrangements ” have not been made. My parents 
were abroad ; the only relative in England from whom I 
might look for any communication was my Aunt Baker, 
an elderly lady resident in North Derbyshire at a well- 
known health resort. Her letters to Heatherdown were 
few and far between, so that I was apt to imagine that her 
deserted nephew occupied a very small place in her 
thoughts ; and yet those letters always arrived at the 
very moment they were wanted. 

It was for all the world as if my Aunt Baker had some 
means of knowing exactly how long a Heatherdown 
School boy could go at a “ pinch ” on a given sum of 
pocket-money. She may have thought that ” the pinch ” 
was a desirable form of discipline, for she always allowed 
it to set in, like a severe winter frost, before sending relief. 
Now I come to think of it, I must have instinctively 
imbibed her lesson; for towards the close of my " boarder- 
ship ” at Heatherdown, the “ pinch ” and its relief were 
not so widely divided as at first, though “pay-days” 
were separated by the same interval from start to finish. 

At the particular season in question, I was on the point 
of consulting Dr. Serrell, our Principal, concerning the 
chance of being provided for during the holidays, when 
my letter arrived—and on the very morning before 
the day on which the school would disperse. Having 
formed certain anticipations of a few pleasant days among 
the Derbyshire hills, you may guess that I opened the 
letter with some interest; but interest changed to astonish¬ 
ment when I discovered that it contained a cheque. 
Unfolding the little pink printed slip of paper, I read upon 
it with growing amazement: 


My Aunt’s 
Commission, 

And How I Carried it out. 

By JOHN LEA. 

And my good aunt’s characteristic signature followed. 

Surely Leechman would have considered me sadly 
lacking in wits to ponder this document with the craziest 
imaginings before reading the letter which accompanied 
it. The hare-brained notions flitting through my mind 
were to the effect that my aunt was offering me a start 
in life, or was under the impression that I had outrun the 
constable to an alarming extent. At last, by way of 
finding a solution, I read the letter. 

My dear Ted, 

In two days’ time you will be coming to Derbyshire. 
Be so good as to undertake a little commission for me. 
It is a practice of mine to keep my banking account in 
London, as perhaps you know, and I only draw out 
sufficient for my smaller needs once every six months. 
I will not trouble you with an essay on the virtues of 
this system, but pray refrain from criticising it with that 
grammar-school confidence which I fear is a little too 
prevalent among the educated youth of England. 

What I wish you to do for me is this: On the way 
through London, present the enclosed cheque at the bank 
named, and bring me the money in coin. I have written 
to the manager stating that you will call. Endorse the 
cheque on the back, and take due care of the money. 
You see that I have confidence in your ability to do this, 
or I should not place the matter in your hands. 

With pleasurable anticipations of your visit, 

Always yours affectionately, 

Etc., etc. 

P.S.—You will see that the signature of this letter is the 
only part of it in my own handwriting, but the slight 
accident to my arm which has made the use of a pen 
difficult, is not, I think, going to be ser.ous. Meanwhile 
my companion has kindly undertaken the secretarial 
duty. 

Such was the explanation of the cheque : very reason¬ 
able and very tame. Why couldn’t I have tumbled to 
it before conjuring up such fanciful notions ? 

I tucked the letter into my pocket and, beyond a certain 
consciousness of importance on account of the cheque, 
thought no more of the matter. Before night, however, 
my aunt's affairs were to cause me some agitation, for 
the last postal delivery brought another letter It ran :— 

My dear Ted, 

You will be surprised at hearing from me again so soon, 
but I grieve to say that since posting to you this morning 
my arm has become so tiresome that a little professional 
supervision will be necessary. In short, my dear boy, 
I am ordered into hospital for two or three days. This, 
of course, necessitates a change in our arrangements. 
Your visit here must be postponed, but I think you will 
find some entertainment in the plan I ha.e devised. 
On cashing the cheque sent to you this morning, I want 
you to use £5 of the money in the discliarge of a small 
account I have with Mr. Weed, a nurseryman at Claymoor. 

He is the son of an old servant of your father, and 
you will find at his house, I am sure, a friendly welcome. 
A letter has been written to him explaining my difficulty. 
He will make you very comfortable for the three days 
during which I shall be from home, and at the end of that 
time you can continue your journey to Derbyshire, where, 
I need not say, I shall be delighted to see you for the 
remaining week of the vacation. 


“ Pay to Mr. Edward Baker, or order, 

The sum of One Hundred Pounds (/ioo).” 


There were several points in this epistle which troubled 
me. The injury of which my aunt made so light was 
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clearly something to be reckoned with ; for in a few short 
hours it had become so much worse as to prevent her 
signing the letter. This time it was signed for her by the 
companion already referred to, who wrote her own name— 
Lucy Weed—under that of her mistress. As my eyes 
rested on the ” secretary's ” name, I realised that she must 
be some connection of the florist with whom I was shortly 
to lodge. 

" Just like Aunt Baker,” thought I. ” She’s always taking 
people under her wing. I wonder how much of the £5 is 
owed to Mr. Weed, and how much of it is a gift to help the 
poor man out of a difficulty ? ” 

Taking all things into consideration, I felt that it would 
be no small relief to me when the next few days had passed. 
I had never had so much business responsibility thrown 
upon me before, and this, coupled with anxiety concerning 
my aunt’s condition, gave me a restless night. 

In the usual turmoil of breaking up, I left next day 
about noon with thoughts scarcely less disordered, but the 
train ride to London afforded opportunity for thinking 
things over. After all, a hundred sovereigns could be 
packed to occupy a fairly small space, and, if too weighty 
to carry on my person, they could be quite safely stowed 
away in the little hand-bag I took with me. 

Having thus mentally arranged all my business satis¬ 
factorily, I settled down to calm reflection, and arrived 
in London coolly prepared to carry out my aunt’s wishes. 

There was little difficulty in finding my way to the bank, 
and still less in turning her cheque into gold. This I safely 
hid away in my bag and set off on the journey to Claymoor. 
The place in question was evidently of small importance, 
for the time-tables showed but few trains stopping there 
during the day. Fortunately, however, there was one 
leaving London late in the afternoon, and this I caught with 
little time to spare. 

An hour’s run brought me to the tiny station of Claymoor. 
On alighting, I intended to make inquiries at onqe of the 
station officials as to the whereabouts of Mr. Weed's 
premises, but was spared the trouble by the appearance of 
Mr. Weed himself—a most obliging person, as my aunt had 
prepared me to find him. His hand was on my bag to 
relieve me of its burden almost before I knew he was there. 

” Mr. Edward ? ” said he. ” Ah, surely I I could not 
help but know you. Miss Baker, sir, told me to meet this 
train. I will drop her a post-card to say you have safely 
arrived.” 

All this time he stood smiling at me, hat in hand, in the 
kindest way, while I fumbled for the railway ticket, somehow 
misplaced. Having found it I left the platform with him, 
but resisted his many respectful efforts to relieve me of my 
bag. Outside the station, in an extremely rural thorough¬ 
fare, he indicated a pillar-box, repeating the suggestion 
that a post-card should be sent to my aunt. 

” I haven't one with me,” said I. ” It will do later in the 
day.” 

Whereupon he produced one from his own pocket, 
smilingly holding it towards me with a gesture of triumph. 

” Always prepared, Mr. Edward,” said he. 

” But my aunt is not at home,” I told him. ” So she 
will not get the card.” 

His face clouded. 

” She wrote me about her bad arm,” said he, ” but my 
sister will take her letters to the hospital.” 

So I scribbled a pencil message on the card he gave me, 
and it was posted then and there. 

On the way to his house Mr. Weed chatted pleasantly, 
but always in a very respectful manner, and I was beginning 
to look forward to my short stay with him, when we reached 
his residence. Then my spirits fell. In addition to the 
air of poverty that hung about it, there was something 
forbidding, too. It stood apart: not as an independent 
cottage home might stand apart on the skirts of a little 
town, but as an outcast house—a disreputable member 
of an architectural community, forbidden to associate with 
its kind, and consequently standing in an unkempt garden, 
gloomy with a fit of the sulks. 

To reach it we had traversed a rutty lane off the main 


road upon which, some little distance farther on, I had set 
the clustered buildings of Claymoor. Mr. Weed pushe 
open the gate of his neglected garden and stood aside t 
let me pass through. Where was any indication of 
florist’s grounds in this weedy uncared-for plot ? M 
companion must have read my thoughts, for as he follow? 
me to the door, he said :— 

” You’re thinking, sir, that one whose trade it is to groi 
flowers ought to make a better show than this, eh ? " 

” I suppose you are too busy to give it attention ? " said ] 

” Time and money, sir,” he replied, ” are both lacking 
but my grounds are over the hill, and I'm hoping you wj 
honour them with a visit to-morrow.” 

By this time he had opened the door and ushered me in 
If the exterior of the house chilled me, the interior chilled m 
tenfold. Truly the person who lived in such a dreary plao 
was in need of charity. I half regretted the plan which mi 
aunt had made for my benefit. Still, she had spoken wei 
of Mr. Weed, so no doubt I should shortly learn more abotii 
him of a reassuring character. 

I was shown to my sleeping apartment at once, and Mr 
Weed kindly stood by while I unpacked my bag, in caa 
assistance was wanted. 

It was not a bad room except in one particular—there 
was no window. The only daylight made its way in through 
a glass ventilator in the ceiling ; but this inconvenience was 
only to be expected in such an old-fashioned country house 
My host apologised for it many times ; he also apologised 
for the somewhat scanty furniture; for the smallness 
of the room, for the lack of water, and numerous other 
short-comings. 

” But you see, sir, I live alone,” said he, ” and a solitary 
man gets into rather shiftless habits. Perhaps you wid 
make allowances, and won't mind trotting down in the 
mornin' for a wash at the well-pump by the garden 
hedge. I’ll show it you presently.” 

I assured him that ” roughing it ” would be nothing 
less than a delight. As we left the room I drew the door 
behind me but found that it would not latch. 

” Another sign of decay,” smiled Mr. Weed ; “but 
there isn't much need, sir, in a poor man’s house for 
locks and bolts on the doors.” 

He conducted me to a clean but empty kitchen and laid 
before me a decidedly humble meal. While I partook 
of this, he entertained me with talk—stories of the country¬ 
side, little reminiscences of his own career—and I must sav 
that Mr. Weed was a talented talker. He amused me 
in a way that greatly improved my opinion of .'aim, and I 
soon began to see that a certain awkwardness in his manner 
when we first met was due to shyness. So long and so 
willingly did I listen that the early spring evening had 
become quite dark before there was any check in his 
discourse. 

I had finished my meal long ere this, and Mr. Weed 
had washed and put away the table utensils. He did 
this while talking, in such a leisurely, unostentatious 
manner, that I scarcely noticed the action. Then, 
lighting a pipe, he suggested we should make a short tour 
of inspection. I accompanied him round the house, 
observing various objects as he pointed them out, though 
the darkness made identification difficult. There were 
the twinkling lights of Claymoor two fields away ; there 
was the high sombre shoulder of a distant hill, behind 
which I learned were his flower allotments ; and we located 
the railroad by a couple of signal lamps. 

” It ain’t much to look at in the dark, Mr. Edward,” 
he said, ** but I think when the sunshine comes again 
I can show you a pretty bit of country. This is the pump 
I spoke about. You will be able to find your way-to it 
in the morning, no doubt.” 

There certainly would be no difficulty in that I told 
him, but I did not add, what was a fact, that in spite of 
all his efforts to make me feel at home, I should be precious 
glad when the morning came. Of course, he was used 
to a lonely existence in a lonely house, devoid of luxury 
or convenience, and so would probably feel hurt by any 
exception I might take to it. 
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Shortly after eight o'clock, Mr. Weed showed signs of 
vishing to retire. 

41 Early rising, sir, makes one hanker for bed soon 
if ter the sun is gone," he said. " Perhaps you won’t 
nind doing as Rome does, under the circumstances ? " 
I accepted the hint at once, being by no means reluctant 
;o end a rather dreary day. He was greatly obliged 
>y my compliance, and forthwith prepared to close up 
or the night. I could not help feeling amused at a small 
nconsistency which Mr. Weed now betrayed. Notwith- 
;tanding his previous remark that poor men's houses 
vere in no need of locks and bolts, he was most careful 
:o secure all doors 
vhich communi- 
:ated with the out- 
;ide world. 

" Though I’ve got 
lothing to attract 
:hieves," said he, 

‘ and most of the 
:ountry-side knows 
t, one never can 
elLwhat a passing 
;ramp might do." 

And though I 
imiled to myself, 

:hese precautions 
eassured me con¬ 
doling the contents 
)f my bag, and I 
etired to bed at last 
vith a fair sense of 
lecuritv, leaving 
lim still fidgeting 
vith the downstairs 
vindows and doors. 

• • • 

No doubt I was 
vearier than I 
;hought, for imme- 
iiately after tumb- 
ing into bed, I also 
umblcd into slum- 
>er. and am under 
he impression that 
; had been asleep 
ome time, when I 
vaked with a sud- 
len start. Some 
>ne was at the door. 

;t was being opened 
tealthily. A sword - 
> 1 ade of light 
eemed to be thrust 
Lcross the room and 
loubled up against 
he opposite wall. 

; sat up in bed, star- 
ng with all my eyes, 
ret still too confused 
>y sleep to think of 
,ome means of self-defence. The sword-blade grew 
jroader, and the next moment Mr. Weed’s face, dark, as 
he candle-light was shaded with one hand, appeared 
hrough the opening. 

" Ah, Mr. Edward," he said, " I thought you could 
lardly be asleep as yet, but feared to disturb you. Is 
here anything you need ? While passing to my room 
just looked in." 

Disregarding my assurance that I was perfectly com- 
ortable (perhaps a little sharply made on account of 
he fright he had given me), this punctilious man went on 
o say that he hoped I would not hesitate to rap on the 
vail if requiring any service. 

" I am only in the next room, sir, you see. Good night 1 " 
I responded as cheerfully as possible, and next moment 
vas alone again in the dark. 


After he was gone it suddenly occurred to me that I had 
not followed out my aunt’s instructions to hand over 
£$ to him. Perhaps he had made this nocturnal visit 
by way of a final hint. Should I go to his room now and 
settle the business ? Not likely. There was no special 
hurry. He could have it in the morning. And with 
that I dismissed the matter from my thoughts, perhaps 
just a little inclined to feel that Mr. Weed deserved some 
punishment for disturbing me. 

Yet the visit must have got on my nerves, for I was 
some time going to sleep again. At last the knowledge that 
he was near at hand in case of need worked soothingly, and 

I enjoyed several 
hours of deep for¬ 
getfulness. When 
I waked again it 
was broad daylight, 
though scarcely 
half-past five, as I 
found on consulting 
my watch. Dear 
me! what would 
Mr. Weed think of 
a guest who laid so 
late a-bed ? He 
himself was prob¬ 
ably far a-field by 
this time, and had 
refrained from 
waking me out of 
consideration. 

With the thought, 
I leapt from the bed; 
but next moment 
gave vent to a yell 
that might have 
been heard in Clay- 
moor. Close by the 
door lay the hand¬ 
bag I had brought 
from Heatherdown, 
gaping open and 
absolutely empty I 
My aunt's hundred 
sovereigns were 
gone ! Some one 
must have broken 
into the house; 
some one must have 
stolen into my room 
and— But thought, 
action, breath, 
seemed to have left 
me. At last I called 
to Mr. Weed, three 
times in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and made 
frantically for the 
door. It was firmly 
fastened. I beat up¬ 
on it with my fists, 
and called again. But the house was as silent as the grave. 

For a moment frenzy took possession of me, and I raved 
and stormed about the room like one demented. Then a 
sudden and complete change came over me. I proceeded 
to dress with all possible speed, and in a silence that argued 
a set determination. In five minutes I was clothed, if not 
in my right mind, and had commenced an assault on the 
door which would have quickly ended in its complete demoli¬ 
tion. But I had scarcely dealt it a couple of splintering 
kicks when a voice came from the farther side, and my 
preparations for a third attack were suspended. 

"Gently there with the woodwork 1 " said the voice, 
" You needn’t come out through the panels." 

And ere I could form a conjecture as to who the owner of 
the voice was, the door flew open and a policeman came in. 

" Mornin', sir," he said cheerfully. 


"The next moment Mr. Weed’s face, dark, as the candle-light was shaded 
with one hand, appeared through the opening.” 
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And, doubtless judging from my demeanour that I was 
in a state of some mental confusion, he added : " Keep your 
'ead, and don't lose your ’eart." 

He laid a kindly hand on my shoulder. " Sorry to have 
kept you waiting, but things are done in Claymoor according 
to strict routine. Will you oblige by coming along to the 
station as sharp as possible ? " 

Where to begin in asking for some explanation was very 
difficult to know, but I finally blurted out : 

“ Do tell me what has happened ! Have you caught the 
thief ? Where is Mr. Weed ? Who locked me in this room ? " 
The constable laughed heartily. 

“ All of ’em downright sensible questions," said he, " and 
when we get to the station they can be answered in one 
or two words." 

I accompanied him at once, and as we crossed the fields 
to Claymoor he told me enough to throw a flood of light 
on the situation. 

“ It seems to me, young man, that you have fallen into a 
trap," said the constable. " What with the documents found 
upon the prisoner’s person, the case is fairly clear." 

“ Have you communicated with Mr. Weed ? " said I. 
“ Does he know that I have been robbed ? 

“ I should say he is pretty well aware of the fact by this 
time," was the reply. " But we’il see what he has to say 
presently." 

My further questions were stopped by our arrival at the 
police station, and one of the first persons I saw there was Mr. 
Weed. But to my utter bewilderment, Mr. Weed was in 
custody, and we were not permitted to exchange a word. 
My presence was only necessary to give certain information, 
after which I was allowed to retire till the hour when the 
magistrate would take his seat upon the bench. 

Never before or since have I spent four hours of such 
bewilderment as those. It had, of course, dawned upon me 
that Mr. Weed had given way to temptation and made me 
a victim of his weakness ; but how he got into the hands of 
the police was a mystery. How disappointed my aunt 
would be to learn that one in whom she had taken interest 
was nothing better than a common criminal l 

In due couise the time came for my reappearance at the 
police station, and in the inquiry that followed, all became 
as clear as daylight. 

Mr. Weed had long been a suspected party in the eyes of the 
police, who were only waiting to secure sufficient proof that 
he was conducting a private mint in the gloomy house up the 
lane, before making a raid there These suspicions had 
evidently reached his know¬ 
ledge, for a letter discovered 
on his person after arrest, ad¬ 
vised his immediate flight. 

It ran as follows : 

My dear Brother, 

Delay no longer. Take the 
assistance I am sending to¬ 
day, and go far away from 
Claymoor. When safe from 
pursuit, it is my earnest hope 
that you will lead an honest 
life, abandoning for ever the 
evil practices which have 
ruined you. 

Nothing but my deep affec¬ 
tion would induce me to take 
means for your safety that I 
shall always remember with 
the bitterest shame. But do 
not fear for me. I shall 
leave my present employment 
immediately on receipt of the 
card announcing the boy’s 
arrival. 

Your affectionate sister. 

This letter was unsigned, 
but there was no dilhculty 
in seeing from whom it had 
come. How little I had 
realised the significance of the 


post-card dropped in the letter-box at the station on 
my reaching Claymoor 1 No wonder my companion had 
been so anxious to dispatch it. 

Weed acted upon his sister’s warning at once, but 
unfortunately for him, too late. He was a shadowed 
man, and upon his appearance at Claymoor station for 
the early train to London he was arrested. 

The information I was able to give only served as 
corroboration, for Weed made open confession of his 
theft of the £\oo, and was committed for trial on the 
charge for which his arrest had actually been made. 

It was with a feeling of great relief that 1 continued my 
journey into Derbyshire. I could visit my aunt in hospital 
I told myself, relate to her my misadventure, and lodge 
somewhere in the town until she was home again. Luckily 
her absence would spare her the knowledge of Lucy Weed's 
treachery, and I should be able to break it to her gently 

But all these comfortable ideas were scattered to the 
four winds on arrival at my aunt's house. 

Expecting to be admitted by one of the maids, I was 
met by my aunt herself in a state of strange excitement 

" My dear boy, what has been the matter ? Where 
have you been ? I’ve telegraphed to Mr. Serrell, and was 
about to start inquiries in a hundred quarters. What a 
relief, what a relief it is to see you ! " 

Now this attack, so wholly unexpected,was disconcerting. 

" My dear aunt," said I, " I have only done as you 
wished." 

She had ushered me into her drawing-room by 
this time, and we were seated opposite each other in a 
somewhat breathless state. 

" I went to Weed's house, and I sent you a post-card 
telling you I was there." 

" Weed ? " exclaimed my aunt. " Who is Weed ? " 

“Your companion’s brother,” said I triumphantly; 
" but at the present moment he is in the hands of the 
police." 

My aunt sat back in herchair, the picture of astonishment 

" My dear Edward !" she gasped, " what mystery' is 
this ? Do speak lucidly." 

Then I told her the whole story, which she interrupted 
at intervals with little exclamations, scarcely less mystify¬ 
ing to me than my remarks had been to her. I eventually 
learned that there had never been any likelihood of her 
going into hospital ; that the first letter I received 
was the only one *she had any knowledge of, and that her 
companion was a young lady named Lawrence, who. that 

very morning, had been called 
by telegram to the sick bed 
of a friend. 

I do not think you will 
ever see her again," said I. 
" Her little plot has failed ; 
though I am afraid, my dear 
aunt, I have not carried out 
your commission as wisely 
as I should have done." 

But to neither of these 
statements would my aunt 
agree. It was some time 
before she gave up all hope 
of seeing her late companion 
again, and when at last she 
could not doubt her guilt, her 
only comment was : '* Poor 

girl, she must have suffered 
greatly !" 

We afterwards learned 
through a provincial paper, 
that Weed, the coiner, re¬ 
ceived a heavy punishment ; 
and I believe that my aunt 
half regretted the failure of 
his attempt to escape with 
the liberal means she had 
unintentionally placed at his 
disposal. 



** 1 dealt it a couple of splintering kicks.” (See page 365.) 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


A MATTER OF MILEAGB. 

OW far ought I to be able to ride ? ” is a question 
that is quite often put by youthful cyclists; 
and it is a query to which there is no pos sible 
hard-and-fast reply. As regards the distance 
that he can cover in a specified time, every wheelman, 
young and old, is a law unto himself : some are born 
stayers and some are not, and no amount of training and 
dieting and all the rest of it will transform a non-stayer 
into a distance-rider. By making himself as fit as possible 
a moderate rider, with some considerable exhibition of 
pluck, may laboriously contrive to pile up a pretty good 
total for, say, an all-day ride. But such an outing is not 
pleasure-cycling : it may very soon degenerate into being 
a monotonous and very likely positively painful grind, and 
may be set down as so much wholesome leisure absolutely 
wasted. The practice of cycling is capable of conferring 
upon us such a deal of benefit, both 
physical and mental, and of affording 
so much delight, that the fellow who 
turns the sport and pastime into 
something like a grim struggle—well, 
he ought to have his bicycle taken 
away from him! 

Boys in particular, should not 
overdo their cycling. The wheelman 
who has just taken to this form of 
recreation is very frequently a tre¬ 
mendous enthusiast : he would like 
to “ live on his bicycle." But by 
riding too great distances when you 
are young you may seriously impair 
your subsequent abilities in that 
direction ; your bodily system having 
been overtaxed it becomes used up, 
as it were, and when you arrive in 
the twenties, and wish to put in some 
sterling performances, you are not the cyclist that you 
ought to be. 

Once upon a time, and in response to the urgent request 
of a young gentleman attending a big school, I did mention 
what I considered to be an ample distance for a boy to 
cycle in one day. At the end of the season the head master 
of that school wrote to me to say that the result of my 
pronouncement was that, while the robust and expert 
cyclists amongst his scholars smiled contemptuously at 
my prescribed total, some of the weakly ones and cyclists 
in their novitiate had made themselves quite unwell in 
striving to attain to that figure. So I said to myself, 
“Never again," and I altered my formula as follows: There 
is no such thing as any particular number of miles that 
a boy ought to be able to ride. But he ought not to ride 
to such an extent that he suffers from fatigue from so 
doing, and one of the best safeguards against that is not 


to ride for too many hours in the day. Start at, say, 
nine o'clock, and, with a short rest and some light refresh¬ 
ment at eleven, ride till one o’clock. Then on again from 
half-past two or three till five, and another hour or so if 
you like in the evening. 

Please bear this in mind : I am not at all talking of what 
you may do when you are fully grown. Arrived at that 
stage, and especially after you have built up your thews 
and sinews and developed your lungs by several seasons of 
judicious cycling, then you may safely attempt all sorts 
of doughty feats awheel. And, personally, I consider road 
sport on a cycle to be the finest athletic game in the world. 
But you must bide your time, and by so doing you will 
be in every way ail the better. 

THE " BEESTON - TOOL-BAG. 

Should you require something distinctive in the way of 
a tool-wallet, then I recommend to 
your notice the " Beeston " tool-bag 
of Messrs. Humber, Ltd., of Coventry, 
which is fitted to their high grade 
bicycle of the same name. The 
“ Beeston Humber," as supplied to 
H.M. King George, has been a famous 
make of cycle ever since the very early 
days of the sport, and this " classy " 
accessory is well in keeping with so 
aristocratic a mount. The bag, of 
which we give an illustration, has a 
complete equipment of all necessary 
tools, each of which is carried 
separately in straps on a stiffened 
leather partition which pulls out. 
The oil-can, however, is specially pro¬ 
vided for by being contained in a 
separate metal-lined chamber in the 
lower part of the bag, easily to be 
withdrawn without necessity for opening the bag. and all 
the while precluded from possibility of soiling the bag 
—even if a drop or two of oil does escape. This is 
altogether an excellent fitment, the retail price of which is 
usually 8s. with complete set of tools. 

GERMAN MILITARY CYCLISTS. 

In the World’s War the cyclist soldiers of Great Britain, 
of France, and of Belgium have covered themselves with 
glory. The German military cyclists have been hardly 
so successful: the reason for this being probably that from 
his duller temperament and more ponderous physique 
the German soldier is by comparison more formidable 
on foot than when awheel. In the German cyclist 
companies there are three officers and 122 rank and file, 
and the equipment of the men is the same as that of the 
infantry, except that the cloth cape is carried rolled on the 
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handle-bars. The cycles are supplied by the Government, 
and are heavy German-built machines, enamelled grey, 
and having very wide pedals ; for officers and men alike 
all cycle wearing their jack boots. There is, indeed, a 
clumsy look about the entire organisation. And the 
officers and sergeants carry swords. 

Although classed as light cycling-infantry, the men, who 
are mostly of splendid physique, are much more burly than 
our own cyclists, and when on the march have far more 
of a plodding action than the English or French wheelmen. 
The rifle is carried in two clips, as is our own, and a triangular 
leather tool-bag is fitted between the down tube, back¬ 
stays, and mudguard of the machine. Under the step of 
the bicycle is attached a very small tin plate, upon which 
are inscribed the necessary identification letters and 
numbers. Fixed, not free, wheels are the rule, and most 
of the machines have only one brake. Very elaborate 
instructions are issued to the men as to the care of their 
machines during the campaign, and, owing to a shortage 
of cycles, commanding officers were instructed to at once 
requisition all cycles either privately owned or in the cycle 
depots of the various towns that were taken in Belgium 
and the north of France. In many instances bicycles 
in considerable numbers appeared in 
the list of articles requisitioned from 
places that were captured, and quite 
small villages were levied upon to con¬ 
tribute three or four machines. To 
armies in the field, cycles have now 
become a necessity. 

Not a few extraordinary circum¬ 
stances have been related concerning 
cycles in the war, and the following, 
which is vouched for by Count Tolstoy, 
serving with the Russian Red Cross, 
is from first to last perhaps as surprising 
as any. German cavalry were pur¬ 
suing a number of Cossacks, one of 
whom was actually riding at full speed 
with a bicycle slung on his back. The 
Cossack, still thus carrying the cycle, 
stopped his horse as only a Cossack 
can, and a German officer who had 
thought to catch him hampered by the 
machine, unable to check himself, 
rushed on to the lance that the Cossack 
suddenly swung round at him, and fell 
dead. It is pleasanter to read that in 
their days off duty at the Tront, some 
of the Cossacks have learned to ride bicycles almost within 
shell range of the enemy. And we, at any rate, can smile 
to hear that so doing they tumbled into disused trenches. 

" HUB-CLEANERS.” 

My notes this month start with what is a positively 
popular query, as you see above. And now along comes a 
correspondent with what is certainly a peculiar inquiry. For 
he asks, “ What is the proper way to use a hub-cleaner ?” 
The answer would really appear to be, Do not “ use ” it 
at all, for a hub-cleaner does the work itself. To those 
who do not know the little article in question, which sells 
for a penny or two, I may mention that a hub-cleaner 
consists of a narrow strip of celluloid, lined with felt on the 
underside, and its two ends linked together by a split 
ring. The cleaner is fastened around the middle of the 
hub and left there while you ride your bicycle ; the slight 
weight of the ring as it depends from the joined ends of 
the cleaner keeps the latter from revolving with the wheel, 
and as the hub turns so the felt lining of the cleaner polishes 
the plating. It is usually a difficult thing to keep the 
inside of the hubs bright, but with a cleaner installed there 
the hub cannot help but quickly arrive at that condition. 

MOTOR-CYCLE MATTERS. 

Very large numbers of motor-cyclists left this country 
■for service in the war. For the twelve months ending 
November i last, the motor-cycles registered in England 


and Wales totalled 204,365 ; Scotland had 17,780, an 
Ireland 11,236. The motor-cycles in London numbere 
33,3bo, a goodly proportion of which contributed t 
London’s increase of 20,260 motor-vehicles of all kind 
in one year. The war put a stop to purely pleasure am 
sporting motor-cycling in August, but after that th 
machines were snapped up on all sides for military wor! 
abroad and at home. 

Britain’s Allies of the Far East have taken keenly ft 
motor-cycling ; and that the sporting spirit remains wit] 
them when at the actual seat of war, just as it then 
continues to vivify our own daring dispatch-riders, is we) 
proved by this translation of a letter written in nativi 
characters by Lieutenant Takeda, a Japanese, and addressee 
from “ At the outer Walls, Tsingtau,” just before tha 
stronghold was captured from the Germans. He said 

“ I am well at our head-quarters, two miles outside 
Tsingtau, having proceeded on aeroplane, and am daih 
having a pleasant flight over the city for overhead scouting 
and throwing bombs. My ‘ Triumph ’ motor-cycle ha; 
proved its efficiency by being used daily for communication 
purposes between the bay and here, over fearfully bad 
roads, and even after a run on the river-bed, where the 
wheels sank in. We are continually 
running backward and forward along 
what is known as Peton Road through 
the enemy’s shots, and when Tsingtau 
falls be sure that I on my motor-bike, 
will be one of those making the first 
entry there.” 

Before proceeding to the Front, many 
of our dispatch-riders and other mili¬ 
tary motor-cyclists were presented 
with a small waistcoat-pocket booklet 
containing hundreds of words and 
phrases relating to the construction 
and running of such machines, and 
printed in English, French, and German. 
These little volumes proved to be 
most valuable to the recipients, and 
time and again helped them out of 
difficult situations. 

CYCLES FOR SCOUTS. 

The fully equipped Boy Scout who 
is seen in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration is depicted as riding upon one 
of the machines that the New Hudson 
Cycle Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, make 
specially for the use of Boy Scouts. This particular 
bicycle is their Scout’s Patrol, No. Si, as it is 
called, which is built on exactly similar lines to their 
machines as supplied to H.M. Government. It is purposely 
designed for hard wear, has tyres of the extra stout quality 
that is usually employed for carrier cycles, and is provided 
with strong front and back luggage-carriers with straps. 
A cheaper machine is the Scout's Imperial Service, No 
S 2. Both of these cycles are enamelled in Scout drab, 
with all usual plated parts finished in dull black enamel. 

EASTER HINTS. 

However fine the weather may have been beforehand, 
it is Easter that marks the real opening of the cycling 
season. The way to enjoy your Easter cycling, is that your 
muscles, and lungs also, shall have had some preliminary 
tuning up ; in this respect even half a dozen little half-hour 
jaunts at odd times will prove to be much better than no 
preparatory practice at all. Not infrequently there are 
fairly strong winds blowing, and he is a wise cyclist who 
so selects his destination that he makes his outward 
journey against the wind, and comes sailing home with it. 
Do not forget, too, that these zephyrs of the early year—- 
zephyr is a spring-like word !—are apt to be chilly towards 
evening. Dress yourself accordingly, never omitting 
to remember that the cyclist’s wisdom lies in wool. As 
concerns meals, light nourishment taken at frequent inter¬ 
vals is the best help towards distance-riding. 


Jk 



A Bicycle for Scouts. 
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m V.C. Heroes of the War. 

New Names Added to the Roll of Glory. 



PART II. 


T HERE was great rejoicing throughout our Eastern 
Empire when it was announced that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor had been “ graciously pleased 
to approve of the grant of the Victoria Cross to 
the undermentioned soldiers of the Indian Army for 
:onspicuous bravery whilst serving with the Indian Army 
Corps, British Expeditionary Force: 1909 Naik Darwan 
Sing Negi, 1st Battalion 39th Garhwal Rifles, and 4050 
Sepoy Khudadad, 129th Duke of Connaught's Own 
Baluchis." This is the first time that any Indian soldiers 
have been awarded the coveted decoration. Hitherto 
the native trooper has had to be content with the Indian 
Order of Merit, which is granted only for conspicuous 
gallantry. 

Naik (that is, Corporal) Darwan Sing Negi won his V.C. 
during the night of November 23-24, 
near Festubert, France. His regi¬ 
ment was engaged in the task of 
recapturing some trenches and clear¬ 
ing out the enemy. This is a hand- 
to-hand bayonet job in narrow alleys, 
where a man has little room to turn, 
md the fighting was of the fiercest 
when the Garhwals rushed to the 
ittack. The Naik was conspicuous 
in leading the several charges, despite 
the fact that he was badly hit more 
than once. Always the first on the 
top of a traverse or at the opening 
M a section, he fought his way pluckily 
toot by foot. How grievously he was 
wounded was not discovered until 
lawn, when the company fell in 
igain ; then the brave Naik was 
packed off to hospital. When the 
King paid his visit to France His 
Majesty decorated the Garhwal cor¬ 
poral with his own hands. 

Sepoy Khudadad Khan, the Baluchi 
tiero, was too ill at the time to re¬ 
ceive the decoration ; this was be¬ 
stowed upon him a few weeks ago 
in London. The deed which won 
the second Indian V.C. was no less 
notable than that just described. On October 31, at Holle- 
beke, Belgium, the 129th Baluchis supplied a machine-gun 
section to support the 5th Lancers. This part of the line, it 
s stated, was subjected to very heavy bombardment, and the 
machine-gun became the target for the enemy’s fire. Man 
liter man dropped, and eventually one of the two guns 
was put out of action. The team of the other gun (six 
men in all) stuck to it gallantly and did no little damage 
unong the Germans. Then the latter, considerably 
reinforced, pushed forward and rushed the position— 
aayoneting the gun-team at their posts. 

It was as by a miracle that Sepoy Khudadad Khan, the 
sole survivor, escaped; but, before falling back, he rendered 
:he gun valueless to the enemy should they capture it. 
The Baluchis, with the 57th Regiment, " Wilde’s Rifles," 
lave the distinction of being the two first Indian corps 
:o come into action in the present war. As was expected 
if them, they have displayed the gallantry and steadiness 
or which their reputation is high. The 129th are proud 
if their comrade, Khudadad Khan, and the Empire is 
luly proud of the Baluchis. 

Bermondsey's V.C. hero, young Corporal F. W. Holmes, 
if the 2nd Battalion, King's Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 


whose portrait appears on this page, won the Cross by a most 
plucky rescue of wounded comrades. Here is his story as he 
modestly recounted it to a “ Daily Graphic " representative: 

" It was like this," he said : " we were atLeCateau, and 
the order had been passed to reinforce us at n a.m. ; but 
the reinforcements were delayed, and we were still * on 
the spot ' at 4.30 in the afternoon. Then the order to 
retire was given, but this did not reach my own particular 
detachment. We went on for another half-hour, and 
then one of our officers said we must get back if there 
were to be any of us left, for the Germans were very close 
to us and in much greater force. 

" Just as I was jumping out I saw a wounded man on 
the top of the trenches, and noticed he was a comrade. 
‘ For Heaven’s sake, Freddy, save me if you can ! ’ he said. 

I looked at him, and my heart stood 
still; for at that moment I had little 
hope of saving myself, let alone any¬ 
body else. But then I thought I must 
have a try, anyhow ; so I picked him 
up. But my equipment hurt him, 
for he was badly wounded. So I 
slung it off as fast as I could, gave 
him the fireman’s hold, and somehow 
carried him about 200 yards, with 
shrapnel bursting round us all the 
time. I thought over and over again 
that my number was up, but I had 
to go on. 

" After a bit we reached a few 
houses, and at the door of one of 
them a young woman was standing. 
When she saw my burden she said, 

1 Put him in here,' and I did so. I 
rested a few minutes, and then went 
back towards the firing line. At 
first I saw nobody, but veiy soon I 
made out the Germans coming on in 
extended order. All the time shells 
were coming from their batteries 
behind. I reached the crest of a hill 
and saw a gun, with its team of horses, 
isolated. 

" All around, the gunners were lying 
—dead, as far as I could see. But another man, a 
trumpeter, was not dead ; so I took him up and stuck him 
on the limber. Then I started to drive off the gun. By 
this time the Germans had seen me, and were advancing, 
potting at me as they came. I banged at the horses with 
my bayonet and off we went, and I never slackened 
till the sound of the German guns had died down. Then 
the horses dropped from exhaustion, and I found that the 
trumpeter was gone. I have never heard of him again. 
At the moment, a few artillerymen came up, and I handed 
over the gun ; and they took charge of me, too ! And 
that's all there is in it. Lots of others deserve the V.C. 
as much as ever I did, and a good deal more." 

Little wonder is it that, on Holmes's return to London, 
Bermondsey went wild with excitement over its hero. At 
a public reception the plucky young corporal was presented 
with a purse of gold and a testimonial. Only twenty-three 
years of age, Holmes has served seven years in the Army ; 
he rejoined last year when the call to the colours came, 
and was soon promoted to lance-corporal. With the 
bestowal of the Cross for Valour, Holmes was promoted to 
corporal. 
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T HERE was a letter from Pearce the next morning 
to say that he was starting that day with his father 
for Paris and Brussels, and would not return for a 
fortnight. He hoped then to see something of his 
old friends. 

" By the by,” said Butcher, " I've been thinking things 
over, and it’s out of the question that I can share this jolly 
room of yours without paying for it.” 

” It’s out of the question your paying for it,” replied 
Mason, “ for it isn't mine to let.” 

” Exactly 1 so I’ve hit on a solution of the difficulty. 
Pm going to pay for our breakfast ; then I shan’t feel I'm 
sponging on you.” 

Mason protested, but Butcher was firm. Mason yielded 
the more readily as his temporary employment would cease 
at the end of the week. He had managed by strict economy 
to save a good part of his recent pay, so he contemplated 
the immediate future with less anxiety. His present 
employers, a firm of stationers, had promised to bear him 
in mind and to give him a good letter of recommendation. 

The two friends met again in the evening, and Mason 
reminded Butcher of his promise to tell him about Thatcher. 

” How on earth did you come across him again ? ” asked 
Mason. 

” In Court,” replied Butcher, who always spoke of legal 
affairs as if he were a full-blown lawyer. " My firm does 
a lot of criminal work, and we had a bad case of safe-breaking 
which had evidently been handled by a skilled gang.” 

” But Thatcher was just an ordinary burglar,” said 
Mason. 

” Was he ? That's where you make a mistake. I've 
not the slightest doubt he was down at Rimpton just to 
keep out of the way for a time ; his work’s in town, but he 
found it advisable to keep out of sight for a bit and just 
burgled Dr. Yelverton’s place to keep his hand in, I suppose. 
Anyhow, he was in this business I mentioned—a very 
ingenious scheme it was too.” 

” And he was convicted ? ” 

” No ; he slipped through our hands. There was one 
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witness we relied on who mysteriously disappeared. I’ve 
not the slightest doubt he was heavily bribed to keep out 
of the way.” 

” But surely, knowing as you did that Thatcher was a 
burglar-” 

” That’s where you laymen make a mistake,” said the 
embryo lawyer. ” You can only bring that forward after 
a man has been found guilty. So Thatcher got off, though 
I haven’t the ghost of a doubt he was in the job. However 
he's bound to come to grief some day, and he shan't slip 
through our fingers next time, I promise him.” 

The fortnight soon slipped away, and a letter from Pearce 
announced his return. It contained an invitation for the 
two friends to lunch at his father’s house in Cumberland 
Place next day. 

” Can you go ? ” asked Mason. 

” Oh yes ; I shall tell my people that I’m going to lunch 
with the great K.C. ; they’ll let me off right enough. 
You’ll come, of course ? ” 

“Yes, I’ll come ; I've nobody’s leave to ask,” replied 
Mason—” worse luck! ” 

He was glad that he had a decent suit still ; his evening 
things he had pawned. He was pleased to meet Pearce 
again, and incidentally it would be very jolly to sit down to 
a good meal. It had been a long time since he had indulged 
in more than one course for his dinner ; whilst his lunch 
or supper rarely cost him more than a few pence. 

The great lawyer received them with marked kindness , 
he was rather pompous and paternal, but otherwise made 
an admirable host. He thanked both his guests for their 
kindness to his son at Rimpton. 

” And I hear from my boy,” he continued, ” that you 
rescued him the other day at the station from being swindled, 
so I have another debt to pay.” 

The lunch was a very good one, and Mason did it ample 
justice. Mr. Pearce was civilly interested in Butcher's 
prospects and spoke appreciatingly of his father, to Butcher's 
great delight. 

” And how do you employ yourself ? ” he asked Mason, in 
order not to leave him out of the conversation. 

Mason almost blushed as he owned that he was doing 
nothing except looking for a situation. But Butcher, with 
characteristic good nature, chimed in and explained the 
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^ause of liis friend’s losing his former place. Mr. Pearce 
asked various questions—did he know French, was he 
conversant with foreign exchanges, and so on—and finally 
made the oracular announcement that it was very difficult 
for a young man to find employment nowadays. 

“ However,” he ended, “ should I by chance hear of 
any opening I shall be glad to be of assistance to a friend 
:>f my son.” 

Mason thanked him, but knew how easy it is to make 
promises of that vague sort, and how seldom anything 
comes of them. 

He had reason to be thankful that he had not counted on 
Mr. Pearce's assistance, as the days went by and nothing 
tiappened. 

Butcher did all he could ; he made himself a nuisance 
to all his friends by his efforts on Mason's behalf, but in vain. 
Mason, with mistaken pride, did not let his chum know how 
terribly his scanty resources were melting away, till one 
evening Butcher, who had his suspicions, asked him a 
lirect question. 

” I've three and eightpence left,” 
replied Mason defiantly, ” so I'm still 
solvent; and to-morrow I shall have 
four and eight.” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

” I'm going to take the King's 
shilling,” was the reply. 

” Nonsense, you shan't ! Why, my 
father allows me a pound a week for 
board and lodging, besides ten bob for 
extras, so you-” 

” I’m not going to sponge on you,” 
said Mason. 

“ I don’t want you to, but you 
might let me help you for a 
week or two. Then, when you 
get on your feet again-” 

” Much chance of that, 
isn’t there ! ” 

“ There's always a chance ; 
luck must turn sometime. 

Look here, promise me you 
won't enlist for a fortnight, 

*nd if nothing happens before 
that’s up, I won't try to 
persuade you any more.” 

” All right, you’re a brick, 
but it's no use,” replied 
Mason. ” Wouldn’t old Jen¬ 
kins hug himself if he could 
see me tramping the streets, 
and finally hunting up a 
recruiting-sergeant 1 I feel 
inclined sometimes to go to his office and punch his head 
again just to relieve my feelings.” 

” A letter for you, sir,” said Mrs. Greg, popping her head 
in suddenly. Butcher took it from her. 

” It's for you,” he said, handing it to Mason. 

A foolscap envelope with C.A.C.C. stamped on it. Mason 
opened it with curiosity and read : ” Dear Sir,—The 

Managing Director of this Company will be glad if you 
will call on him to-morrow at 11.30.—Yours faithfully, 
Roderick Ferguson (Secretary).”' 

Mason handed the letter to Butcher with a trembling 
hand. Butcher read it and gave a yell of delight ; he 
jumped about the room in his excitement, whilst Mason sat 
silent. But his cheeks were white. 

“ That’s old Pearce's doing,” cried Butcher ; ” he’s a 
trump and no mistake. I thought he'd not forget you ; 
he told me how he appreciated what you'd done for his 
precious boy.” 

Mason tried hard not to be too hopeful ; an interview 
meant nothing ; when he was asked for credentials he 
would have next to none. But hope was too strong for 
him ; he dismissed his fears, joined in Butcher’s uproarious 


appreciation of the change of outlook, and accepted his 
chum's invitation to go out and celebrate the occasion by 
a supper at a restaurant. 

Mason wished next morning that his knees didn’t feel 
so shaky when he found himself in the Managing Director's 
room. Still, he managed to answer various questions 
without losing control of his voice. 

” French ? Commercial French ? ” inquired Mr. 
Mansfield. 

” I can read and write it, sir,” replied Mason ; “I don't 
speak it very fluently.” 

” And you know something of foreign currency, and so 
on, I'm told ? ” 

” Yes ; I've had a good deal of practice in foreign 
exchanges,” said Mason. 

“ Good. Mr. Rathbone will be your immediate chief. 
I’ve no doubt you will soon get into the ways of the place. 
I don't think I need detain you further.” 

The great man nodded to Mr. Rathbone, and Mason left 
his presence, scarcely able to believe his ears. In another 
ten minutes he was seated at a desk with a 
complicated task before him on which he found it 
difficult to concentrate his attention. 

As he descended the marble steps at half-past 
five to his delight he saw Butcher waiting for him. 

” You are a brick ! ” exclaimed Mason, 
taking his arm cordially. 

” It's all right ? ” 

” Right as rain. It's a gorgeous 
place, and the fellows are as nice as 
you could wish.” 

” Rather a change from 
Jenkins’s, eh ? ” 

Mason laughed out of sheer 
good spirits. ” Rather ! that 
was a grubby little hole. 
Everything’s done in style, I 
can tell you, at our place ; 
porter in uniform, marble 
stairs and pillars, chairs in¬ 
stead of stools, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

” And what's your screw ? ” 
Mason stopped short. 
” 'Pon my word, I’ve no idea.” 

It was Butcher’s turn to 
laugh. 

“You are a fellow and no 
mistake. Didn't you ask ? ” 
“ I never thought of it,” 
replied Mason. 

Butcher looked glum. “At 
some of these swell places 
they don’t pay anything for the first year,” he said, “ and 
want a premium as well.” 

“ Now, don’t you be a pessimist,” cried Mason, “ they’ll 
give me enough to live on, you bet; a pound a week will 
satisfy me. But I’ll find out to-morrow.” 

He did; and learnt to his surprise and delight that 
salaries were not calculated by the week in the Consolidated 
Anglo-Continental Company, Limited. He was to start 
at seventy-five pounds a year, with a ten-pound rise if 
his conduct proved satisfactory. 

So now he felt that his troubles were over. In a month 
he found it difficult to remember what he had gone through ; 
he felt a man again. He had friends enough now ; he was 
a welcome visitor at Cumberland Place, where Mr. Pearce 
showed him every kindness ; he had found fresh rooms on 
Mr. Short’s return, but still kept up his friendship with 
him. 

Butcher shared his rooms; and whilst the latter pored 
over his law books. Mason tackled Spanish, which he found 
would be useful in his new occupation. So the anniversary 
of his twentieth birthday found him as happy as his 
nineteenth had found him despondent and miserable. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


F OR nearly a year life passed tranquilly and happily 
for Mason ; then he found himself faced by a 
difficulty. It was in this wise. 

In addition to the porter, resplendent in his 
red waistcoat, there was an under-porter, who was usually 
invisible unless he happened to bring in coal for the fires 
or perform similar jobs. Lately there had been a change ; 
a new under-porter, Black, appeared on the scene. 

Mason, catching sight of him one day, fancied his face 
seemed familiar, but thought no more about it. He did 
not see the man again for a week or two ; then he happened 
to pass him as he was taking parcels out of a handcart 
at the back door of the premises. It seemed to him that 
Black avoided him ; so strongly did this strike him that he 
hung about to see if his impression was correct. 

Black came out of the building to continue his work ; 
saw Mason standing near and manifestly was uneasy. 
After a moment’s hesitation he went on with his work, 
taking no more notice of Mason, who scrutinised him 
narrowly. 

It was not till he was seated at his desk again that he 
solved the puzzle. The new under-porter, Black, was no 
other than Thatcher, the burglar. 

He was greatly changed. His beard and moustache were 
gone ; his hair was differently arranged. But Mason had 
no doubt of his identity, and the man’s evident desire to 
avoid him was an additional confirmation of his belief. 

He did not know what to do. He put the matter before 
Butcher in the evening and asked his advice. 

“ Fancy his turning up again 1 ” remarked Butcher. “ Are 
you sure you're not mistaken ? " 

“ Quite. Ought I to tell the secretary or not ? ” 

" 'Pon my word, I don’t know. Of course, you’ve a duty 
to your people. You can’t let them have a burglar in their 
employ without warning them, yet it would be awfully 
hard on Thatcher to give him away, supposing he has 
reformed and is trying to earn an honest living.’’ 

“ That's what struck me,” acquiesced Mason ; “it 
always seems so cruel that when a man has once gone wrong 
nobody will give him a chance to go right. Still 
” Let’s ask Mr. Short,” suggested Butcher. 

He looked at his watch. " This is just his 
time for the club.” . . | 

” Right you are ; I should like to know 
what he’d advise.” 

From half-past nine to halt-past ten 
was a busy hour at the club ; pressmen 
usually have an hour off in the middle 
of their work. They found Mr. Short 
having supper, and Mason noted with 
pleasure that he was drinking 
coffee instead of whisky as 
in the old days. Though Mr. 

Short never alluded to it, A 

he never forgot the day 
when Mason found him 
drunk ; he had not be- 
come a teetotaller — old 
habits are not easily 
dropped — but he was 
giadually becoming more 
abstemious, and Mason was 
the unconscious cause of the 
reformation. 

” Take the bull by the 
horns,” suggested Mr. Short, 
when they had told their 
story. ” Get hold of the 
man ; tell him you know who 
he is, and hear what he has 
to say. It’s quite possible 
your people may know all 
about him, and are giving 


at all events,” replied Mason. 
“And now I must be getting 
back to the office ” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” 
said Thatcher. *• You ve 
lifted a load off my mind ” 
Lut the load ren amed on 
Mason's. What ought he to do ? 


Can 1 have a word with you, sir ? * he asked, 
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BEYOND THE SCHOOL GATES 
CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NEW CLERK. 


M ASON had not much 
time to puzzle his brain 
over the question of 
Thatcher during the 
day. A new junior clerk arrived : 
a man named Parsons, and it fell 
to Mason's lot to initiate him into 
the work of the office. 

The newcomer was the nephew 
of one of the directors who was 
stationed at Paris, where the 
company had an important 
branch. Parsons was older than Mason expected ; he had 
been mentioned as “ a new youngster” by the secretary', 
but he looked twenty-four or more. Mason took a dislike 
to him at first sight, but was obliged to acknowledge that 
he was no novice at his work, and showed a friendly dis¬ 
position. He was very deferential to Mason, and almost 
too eager to attend to his instructions. 

When lunch-time came Mason intimated to him that he 
was free for three-quarters of an hour. 

" I wonder if you’ll tell me where I can get a decent 
lunch,” said Parsons ; “ I'm new to London.” 

” The Imperial is a good place,” replied Mason, ” but 

rather expensive ; there’s a cheaper one at-” 

” Let's go to the Imperial as it's the first day, and 
you must have lunch with me if you will ; it’s my 
treat.” 

Mason could not well refuse, and Parsons treated him 
well. His host, however, got an equivalent, for he pumped 
his guest assiduously about the office and its ways ; showing 
an acquaintance with finance that argued considerable 
previous experience. 

When closing-time arrived the new clerk was still hard 
at it. 

” I suppose there’s no objection to my staying a bit 


and clearing up these entries ? ” he said as Mason put on his 
coat and hat. 

“ None whatever,” replied Mason. ” Stay as long as 
you like.” 

“ Thanks I By the by, what time do you knock off 
to-morrow ? ” 

” One o’clock on Saturdays.” 

” Thanks ! ” Mason left him hard at it. 

So he remained till the big room was empty. The porter 
put in his head to see if every" one had gone, preparatory" to 
closing the shutters. 

“I’m just off, porter,” said Parsons. But he did not 
seem in a hurry even then ; he began to chat to the man as 
he put on his coat. He then took out his case and gave 
the porter a couple of cigars, and lit one himself. 

“I’m all at sea in this great warren of a building,” he 
said. “ If you’ve got five minutes to spare you might just 
show me over the place so that I mayn’t go into some 
private room when I want the accountant’s or the 
secretary’s.” 

The porter was glad to oblige the nephew of a director, 
and the two made the circuit of the building. 

“ I shall be going out of tow’n for the week-end to¬ 
morrow,” said Parsons, "so I shall bring up a bag to¬ 
morrow ; is there any place where I could put it till I go ? ” 

“ I could take care of it for you, sir.” 

“ Oh, I w’on't trouble you ; what’s this cupboard ? ” He 
pointed to a door under the stairs. 

“ I believe the cleaners keep their brushes in it. sir. 
Yes,” he continued, as he opened the door, “ that’s it.” 

" Then I’ll put it in there, and then I can get it out in a 
second. Now I’m off ; I feel I’ve got the hang of things 
better now.” He slipped half a crown into the porter’s 
hand, who was equally surprised and gratified. 

“ As free-handed a young gent as we've got,” he said to 
himself, as Parsons descended the steps and disappeared. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 


B UTCHER was duly made acquainted with Thatcher’s 
story that evening, and Mason was rather annoyed 
at the view he took of it. 

“ It sounds all right,” he acknowledged ; “ but, 
then, in my experience in the Courts I've learnt that the 
more plausible and reasonable a story’ is, the more likely" 
it is to be a fake.” 

“ Oh, that's rot ! ” exclaimed Mason. 

“I’m referring to the stories of bad characters, of course,” 
said Butcher. “ I tell you we’ve got to be pretty suspicious 
in our line of business. I should like to talk to that 
chaplain, and also to the warehouse people before I gave 
my opinion.” 

They talked the question over thoroughly, and the longer 
they talked the more Butcher was convinced that the 
matter ought to be sifted. 

“ You see, it’s like this, my boy’,” he ended in his most 
judicial manner, “ here you have a building full of cash 
and-” 

“ Oh no, we haven’t ; of course there’s a certain amount 
of money, but the bulk is banked every’ day.” 

“ Well, of securities, bonds and so on-” 

“ Yes, of course, any amount, but it’s all in the strong¬ 
room.” 

“ And you are aware of the fact that a former burglar is 
employed in the building. Your first duty is to your 
employers ; it’s for them to decide what steps to take, 
if any.” 

“ Yes, I suppose you are right,” assented Mason 
unwillingly. “ But I’ve promised Thatcher not to give 
him away r without warning.” 


“ Then warn him to-morrow. Then your conscience 
will be clear.” 

“ Will it ? I shall have the burden of knowing I’ve 
stopped a man from earning an honest living. However, 
you're right, I think ; it’s got to be done, so I’ll do it. And 
now let's drop Thatcher ; can you come with me and play 
football to-morrow afternoon ? ” 

“ I !—Impossible, my T dear boy ! I shall be here grinding 
for my exam, as hard as I know how. In fact, I mustn't 
waste any more time now.” 

Mason found himself very busy at the office next morning : 
Saturday w’as usually rather a rush as the doors closed at 
one. But he found an opportunity at twelve to ask the 
head porter to tell “ Black ” that he wanted to speak to 
him. 

“ He’s out on an errand, sir,” replied the porter, evidently 
surprised that a clerk should want to see an under-porter. 
“ Anything I can do for you, sir ? ” 

“ No, never mind , I’ll see him on Monday.” 

He w r as rather relieved to find that he could 
postpone his unpleasant job ; the more so as he 
doubted if he would be able to get hold of the 
Secretary on a Saturday. He returned to his work 
feeling that he had, at all events, tried to fulfil his un¬ 
welcome duty. 

The clock pointed to a quarter to one when Parsons 
interrupted him. 

“ I wonder if I might slip away now,” he said. “ I’m 
going into the country and my train is one - fifteen 
at Euston.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mason, remembering that he had 
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stayed late the previous evening. “ You won’t have too 
much time to catch your train,” he added. 

Thanks ! I’ll come early on Monday and make up 
for it.” 

Mason himself was in no hurry ; his match did not begin 
till three. He stayed at his desk till a quarter-past one 
to clear up his work ; by that time the office was nearly 
deserted. He then went out to lunch, intending to return 
later for his bag containing his football things as he had 
frequently done before. The office doors were closed at 
one, but the night watchman, Wilkins, was in the building, 
and. there was never any difficulty about getting in. 

Me did not hurry over his lunch as he had plenty of time, 
and it was past two when he returned for his bag. To his 
surprise Thatcher was on the steps, smoking a pipe. 

Mason was annoyed to see him ; he did not want to give 
him his warning now. Before he had made up his mind 
whether to do so or not Thatcher touched his cap and 
addressed him. 

“ Do you want to go in, sir ? ” 

” Yes, I’ve left my bag.” 

** Have you, sir ? That’s a pity ; I'm afraid you won’t 
be able to get in.” 

** Not get in ? Wilkins is there.” 

** No, sir; he came at ha If-past one 
as usual, and then just after a boy comes 
up with a message to say his wife has F'Y V 
just had a bad accident, run over by a ? 

motor-bus, and she’s been took to the 

hold of me and asked me I 

to take his place whilst j \ i ; * mUtr 

he went to see his wife, )tf r Ja-- 

and then he said no, he \m 

wouldn't take the respon- ^ Tj 

door and went off and vfjA.. * 

told me to stand here, and ' 

i f by any chance anybody • 11^1 

should come to tell them 
h)w it was.” 

This was an awkward 
situation for Mason. He 
couldn’t play football 
without his boots and 
shorts. 

" When will Wilkins be 
back ? ” he asked. 

“ He said he’d be back 
as soon as he could, sir.” 

” He ought to have 
sent you for the porter,” 
said Mason, ” and not have left the place shut up like 
this.” 

” I offered to go for him,” replied Thatcher, “but 
he wouldn’t wait ; he seemed to think he mightn’t see 
his wife alive. He was fair distracted, sir.” 

It was annoying, but it couldn’t be helped. There 
was little chance of Wilkins’s return till too late for the 
match, so Mason regretfully gave up his game. He decided 
that he would, however, take the opportunity of telling 
Thatcher his decision about informing the authorities 
of his knowledge of the past. 

Greatly to his surprise Thatcher took this piece of in¬ 
telligence quietly. 

” Very well, sir ; you know your duty best, I s’pose. 
P'raps they won't turn me out after all ; and. anyhow, 
as I told you, I’m off to Canada soon.” 

“You don't blame me, I hope?” said Mason. “ I'm 
really awfully sorryT” 

“ No, sir, I don’t blame you. I knew it must come 
sooner or later.” 

Mason felt considerably relieved at this. He would 
have taken it to heart had the man pleaded for a respite 
and urged the unfairness of the proceeding. 

“I don’t blame you, sir,” repeated Thatcher; “you 
have your duty to the Company, and you want to do what 


you think is best. All the same, it’s real hard in this 
country for a man w'hat’s gone wrong to run straight again 
when he finds a chance. That’s the reason why I decided 
to go to Canada, sir.” 

Mason was not prepared to discuss this point. He was 
glad to end the interview, and turned to go down the 
steps. As he did so a youth mounted them. 

“ The office is closed, I suppose ? ” said the stranger 
to Thatcher. 

“Yes, sir ; we close at one.” 

The newcomer descended the steps a little after Mason, 
who had started on his way home. The latter had the 
afternoon on his hands. He had gone about fifty yards 
when he felt a touch on his arm. 

“ Excuse me,” said the youth whom he had seen on the 
office steps, “ do you by chance belong to the Consolidated 
Anglo-Continental Company ? I saw you at the door 
talking to the porter.” 

Mason glanced at him before replying. He was a 
gentlemanly young fellcw of prepossessing appearance, but 

looked anxious and tired. 

“ Yes ; I’m employed 
there.” 

“ Can I have a word 
with you ? ” 

“ By all means ! ” an- 
swered Mason politely ; 
“ which way are you 

rl JKV 8 ° in ni walk your wav 

te i-/Can you tell me whether 
rW \ a new clerk has been ap- 

“ Yes, on Fri- 

“ Then I’m too late,” 

I was 


said the stranger 
afraid I should be. I've 
only just reached London : 
I thought I’d just call on 
the chance the office wc uld 
be open, and that they 
hadn't filled my place up.” 

“ Your place 1 What 
do you mean ? ” 

“ I was to have started 
work on Friday, but of 
course l couldn’t expect 
them to keep it open. 
Still, there was the 
chance.” 

Mason was puzzled. There seemed to be a mystery 
which he couldn't solve. 

“ The chance of what ? ” he asked. 

“ That as 1 only wrote on Wednesday to say I couldn’t 
accept the place, they mightn't have filled it up yet.” 

“ But the man who came was the one who was ap¬ 
pointed a week or more ago,” said Mason, more puzzled 
than ever. 

“ What ! ” cried the stranger excitedly. “ There’s 
some mistake. “ What is his name ? ” 

“ Parsons ! Harold Parsons.” 

“ But that’s my name ! I'm Harold Parsons.” 

“ Good heavens ! What do:s it mean ? ” cried Mason : 
“ there can't be two of the same name.” 

A taxi passed them ; Mason hailed it and pushed his new 
acquaintance in. He gave the driver his address and they 
rapidly bowled along. 

“You must come to my place,” said Mason ; “ there's 
something at the back of this and I should like to hear the 
whole story. I've got a chum in the law who may be able 
to give us some advice. We shall be home in a couple of 
minutes.” 

“ There is something going on I can’t understand,” 
replied Parsons, “ and you'll think so, too, when you know 
what’s happened.” 


Then Butcher suddenly jumped up. * I’ve got it ! r 
he cried. 4 Thatcher ! ’ ” (See tage 376.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I*ARSONS TELLS HIS STORY. 


B UTCHER was im¬ 
mersed in " Chitty " 
when Mason burst in¬ 
to the room, followed 
by his new acquaintance. 

“ Chuck all that stuff, old 
man," cried Mason excitedly, 
" here's something more im¬ 
portant by a long sight. This 
is Mr. Parsons." 

Butcher looked up in 
natural surprise, but before 
he could ask any questions 
Mason broke in. 

" There’s a mystery at the 
office, something in your line, I fancy, so I’ve brought Mr. 
Parsons in for you to hear about it. Now, Parsons, fire 
away, and make it as short as you can, for I fancy there’s 
no time to lose." 

" The whole thing’s a mystery," said Parsons. " You 
see, I got a letter a fortnight ago telling me that I was ap¬ 
pointed to the Consolidated Company, and that I was to turn 
up on Friday—yesterday. I live in Birmingham ; I was 
in a bank there. I’d happened to get acquainted a week or 
so ago with a man called Fisher, a very nice fellow, evidently 
a big pot in the financial world from the way he talked, 
and I told him I'd got my appointment ; he knew I'd been 
hoping to. He said he was sorry to hear it ; that he had 
been speaking to a rich friend of his about me, Sir Richard 
Davis, who thought of offering me a good post on his 
recommendation. The upshot was he took me to a big 
hotel last Tuesday and I saw Sir Richard, who seemed to 
take a fancy to me ; he found I knew French well, and 
finally offered me an accountant's place in his office at 
Marseilles—he owned vineyards—at two hundred a year 
to start with, with good prospects. The only condition 
was that I must start at once, as the last accountant 
had defaulted and things were in confusion. Well, I 
accepted." 

" Without taking advice ? " asked Mason. “ You didn’t 
think to ask anyone ? " 

" I’d no one in particular to ask," replied Parsons ; "at 
least 'twould have taken time, and Sir Richard said it 
was now or never." 

" But surely," put in Butcher, " you said you must make 
some inquiries ? " 

" I hinted something about it, but Sir Richard pulled 
out his pocket-book, gave me thirty pounds in notes and 
a post-dated cheque for fifty pounds for an advance 
on my salary. That seemed good enough. Anyhow, I 
said I’d go. So the first thing they made me do was 
to write a letter to the Consolidated Company declining 
my appointment, and Fisher gave it to the hotel porter 
to post." 

" You didn’t see him give it to the porter ? " asked 
Butcher. 

" Yes, I did." 

" But you don’t know that it was posted ? " persisted 
the other. 

" No ; he went out of the room and Sir Richard began 
telling me details of the business and so on till Fisher came 
back. Then I was told that I must catch the boat which 
sailed for Marseilles at nine the next morning, and Fisher 
gave me the receipt for the passage money which he 
had just paid. Everything looked all right ; I found 
that by taking the night train I could get up to 
London in time for the boat. I had a bit of a rush for 
it, packing and so on, but I managed it ; and I changed 
some of the notes for French money that afternoon. 
Fisher saw me off’ in the train, and told me I was 
a lucky dog, that in three years I should be making a 
fortune." 


" What day did you sail ? " asked Butcher. 

" I didn't sail at all," was the unexpected reply. 4r Whea 
I was in the train it struck me that I should get to Marseille 
more quickly by train, and that I could still have time to 
stop half a day at Paris and see my sister, who lives then 
Of course, that meant that I should have to pay my owa 
fare, and sacrifice the steamer ticket, but I was flush d 
money ; I'm a rotten sailor, and I very much wanted to sec 
my sister." 

" Didn’t it strike you," asked Mason, " that if you were 
wanted at Marseilles so urgently it was a little odd tha: 
they should send you by boat ? " 

“ Ah l that's a point, certainly," said Butcher, noddinc 
approval at his chum. " Didn’t it occur to you. Mr. 
Parsons ? " 

" Yes, and I mentioned it to Fisher at the station, but he 
said Sir Richard had an interest in the line and so my passagt 
would not cost him anything. So I went to Paris, ant 
then on by the night train to Marseilles. 

" Now comes the mysterious part of the business. I 
couldn't find Sir Richard's office ; I couldn't find the firn. 
to which he had given me a letter. I hunted through the 
local directory; I did everything I could, as you mav 
imagine-" 

A knock at the door interrupted the narrative. MascL 
jumped up from his chair and ran to dismiss the un¬ 
welcome caller. 

" The veiy man I wanted to see 1 " he cried exultingly 
" Come in and listen l we’ve got serious business on hanc 
and you must help'us." 

" But I want you to come to Queen's Hall ; I’ve go: 
seats for-" 

" Queen’s Hall must wait," said Mason impatiently. 
" This is Mr. Parsons ; he’s just telling us his adven¬ 
tures." 

" What’s it all about ? " asked Mr. Short, who saw that 
something quite unusual was in hand. In as few sentences 
as possible Mason put him in possession of the facts. Mr 
Short looked serious. 

Parsons had not much more to tell. He had wired t 
Sir Richard at his hotel and asked for a wire in return 
none came. Then in the full conviction that he had been 
sent on a wild goose chase he took the train back on Frldav 
morning, arriving in London on the Saturday. 

" It didn’t strike you to wire to the Consolidated ? 
asked Mason. 

" Why should I ? I’d resigned my appointment ; all I 
could do was to call there as soon as possible and explain 
in the hope they hadn't filled my place." 

" It’s as clear as daylight," said Mr. Short; " they wanted 
to get you out of the way to let the false Parsons take your 
place. They reckoned, of course, that you wouldn’t reach 
Marseilles till they’d had plenty of time to carry their job 
through and clear out." 

" What job ? " asked Parsons. 

" Breaking into the strong-room and making a clean 
sweep of everything that’s any use to them. It seem 
pretty clear to me that you've fallen foul of a gang of 
clever thieves. The young fellow who was sent to take 
your place is undoubtedly in league with them and pre¬ 
paring the way for a big coup." 

" Parsons left early to-day to go to the country'," put 
in Mason. 

" Did he ? I doubt it," said Short. " If he isn’t in the 
building at the present moment I'm much mistaken." 

Then Butcher suddenly jumped up. " I’ve got it 1 " 
he cried, " Thatcher l " 

" Thatcher ? " echoed Mason. " You mean he knew 
about Parsons ? " 

" Of course ; no doubt there’s a gang of them. Quick ! 
let's go to Scotland Yard ; we may be too late as it 
is 1 " 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ATTACK. 



phone ? Never mind ; I can get to my own nearly as 
quickly." 

He took a taxi and told the man to drive quickly. His 
first message on the telephone was to Scotland Yard ; 
his next to his newspaper, which published an evening as 
well as a morning edition. 

" Keep half a column till the last moment, or even a 
column," he said. " I've got a scoop." 

" What’s happened ? " asked the news-editor. 

“ I'm just off to find out." 

He drove back to join the others ; together they filled 
the cab. They pulled up at a City Police Station, and 
Short found the Inspector had already received instructions 
from Scotland Yard. 

" How many men shall we want ? " asked the 
Inspector. 

" As many as you can get. If my guess is correct we’ve 
to do with a particularly dangerous gang, and we mustn't 
let them slip through our fingers." 

The Inspector was busy at the telephone for a minute or 
two. " I shall have fifteen men 
in ten minutes ; that ought to 
do." 

" None too many, get some 
more ; it’s a big place to sur¬ 
round, and these men will 
shoot if they're cornered." 
And Mr. Short showed for a 
moment the revolver he had 
slipped into his own pocket. 

The plan of campaign was 
speedily arranged. The police 
were instructed to surround the 
premises, taking particular care 
not to let themselves be seen 
from the front. The only other 
entrance to the building was at 
the back, and a specially strong 
guard was dispatched to secure 
it. Butcher was sent forward 
to see if Thatcher was still on 
guard ; he reported that he was 
still there, so it was evident 
that the thieves were still in 
the building. The important 
matter was to prevent Thatcher 
from giving the alarm, and an 
ingenious plot was suggested by 
Mason. 

" Let me go up to him and 
inquire if Wilkins is back yet ; 
he won’t be suspicious of me. 
Then, whilst I'm talking to him 
—I’ll offer him my pouch— 
let one of your men not in 
uniform come up the steps with 
a handful of letters or a parcel, 
and I think the two of us can 
keep him quiet till your men 
come." 

" Good idea ! ” assented the 
Inspector. " Jackson, get into 
that commissionaire's fakement 
as soon as you can. You two 
fellows go to the back door of 
the next house, and if you can 
get in go up to the roof and 
keep watch on the roof of the 
Consolidated office." 

Jackson soon returned in a 
commissionaire’s uniform ; in 
his little leather wallet were 
a few letters, one of which 


/ ■ HERE’S no hurry," said Mr. Short calmly ; "we’ve 
I no time to lose, but we needn't get too excited. I 

A suppose there’s a strong-room, isn’t there ? " he 
asked Mason. 

Yes ; it was built a few years ago." 

" Then they can’t get into that under five or six hours, 
even with the most up-to-date appliances. We’ve a 
couple of hours to spare, at any rate, and we mustn’t do 
anything which will alarm them till we’re ready for them. 
About this Thatcher : who is he ? " 

Mason soon told him all they knew. 

“ But the night watchman," said Butcher, " do you 
think he’s in it ? " 

“ No," replied Mason, " he's been there twenty years : 
Thatcher's bamboozled him." 

" Then why did he let the gang in ? " asked Butcher. 

" Thatcher might have done that." 

" Just stay here till I come back,” said Mr. Short, putting 
on his overcoat ; “I won’t be ten minutes. Be ready 
to start when I come. Where’s the nearest tele¬ 


“A moment later and Thatcher felt a strong arm round his throat, whilst a 
hand was firmly grasping his mouth.’* (See page 378.) 
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was addressed to the Company. The Inspector nodded 
approvingly. 

Mason’s heart beat fast as he once more mounted the 
steps and confronted Thatcher. 

“ Hasn’t Wilkins come back yet ? ” he asked. 

“ No, sir, or else I shouldn't be here." 

“ What a nuisance ! Hasn’t he sent up any message to 
say how long he’s likely to be detained ? ” 

“ I ain’t seen any,” replied Thatcher ; “ it’s jolly hard 
lines for me to have to stick here in the cold.” 

Mason saw with relief Jackson approaching. But the 
sergeant was too intelligent to go straight up to the Con¬ 
solidated office. The supposed commissionaire went first 
to the door of the adjoining house, took an envelope from 
his wallet and slipped it in the letter-box in full view of 
the two men standing on the steps. Then he leisurely 
made his way to the Consolidated offices. 

Mason managed to keep the conversation going till 
Jackson mounted the steps, a letter in his hand. 

” What do you want ? ” asked Thatcher. 

” This is the Consolidated Company, isn’t it ? ” asked 
Jackson, showing his envelope. 

“ Yes ; shove it in the letter-box.” 

Jackson stepped to the door. Thatcher’s back was 
turned to him. A moment later and Thatcher felt a strong 
arm round his throat, whilst a hand was firmly grasping 
his mouth. Mason was on the watch and pinioned his 
arms to his side. 

“If you move Ill twist your head off,” whispered 
Jackson into the ear of the astonished Thatcher. A couple 
of police were on the spot with astonishing quickness, 
and Thatcher was hauled away almost before he knew 
what had happened. 

A short consultation was held in a narrow passage close 
at hand. That the men inside the building were trapped 
there was now no doubt ; the question was how those 
outside were to get in. The back door had already been 
cautiously tried and found to be fastened ; all the windows 
on the low'er floor were heavily barred. 

Mr. Short was all for immediate action. He was 
anxious to get the affair over in time for his paper 
to publish it that 


the house. They waited in silence, pressed against the 
door in order to be out of sight of the window's. They 
heard steps along the hall. 

“ What's up ? ” came a hoarse voice through the 
keyhole. 

“Open the door, quick!” whispered the Inspector in 
reply. 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then the key was turned 
and the door cautiously opened slightly. Instantly the 
officers burst in and overpowered the man. Short 
Mason, Butcher, and Parsons, were up the steps in a body, 
and the police followed them quickly. 

Mason, knowing the place, dashed forward towards the 
strong-room, but Mr. Short grasped his arm. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” he whispered ; “ this isn’t your 

job ; it's no use taking unnecessary risks.” 

“Oh, look here ! ” cried Butcher, who had penetrated 
to the waiting-room. “ Quick ! ” 

On the floor lay poor Wilkins ; bound hand and foot 
and gagged. He was almost insensible. He w’as quickly 
released and a man sent for brandy. But he was quite 
incapable of speech and could only make incoherent 
replies to the questions asked him. A doctor was sent 
for, and in the meantime he w r as made as comfortable as 
possible. 

The men were all assembled in the hall, waiting for 
orders. The Inspector was eagerly questioning Mason, the 
only one present who knew the building. 

“ Now, sir, where’s the strong-room ? ” 

“In the basement, down six steps from the large 
counting-house room. But there’s a passage leading 
to the back stairs which lead to the roof in case of 
fire ; hadn’t you better send some more men to guard the 
roof ? ” 

“ Right ! I’ll see to it.” He gave rapid orders to halt 
a dozen men to join those who had already found their way 
to the top of the next house. 

“ You won’t find any one near the strong room now.' 1 
said Mr. Short. “If they haven’t heard us they must have 
taken alarm at their friend’s not returning.” 

The inspector was evidently of the same opinion. He 

divided his forces. 


evening. He scouted 
the suggestion of 
getting a fire-escape 
and entering by an 
upper window, or 
trying to break in 
by the trap-door on 
the roof. 

“ Put three or 
four men' at the 
front door,” he sug¬ 
gested, “ and then 
ring the bell; they’ll 
think Thatcher has 
something to report. 
The moment they 
open the door rush 
in before they can 
close it again.’’ 

“ We’ll try it,” 
assented the In¬ 
spector. “ If it fails 
we'll have to make 
a siege of it.” 

He himself led 
the party. He gave 
the electric bell 



and whilst some were 
detailed to make an 
exhaustive search of 
the ground floor the 
rest descended to 
the basement ; the 
“amateurs” follow¬ 
ing in the rear of the 
professionals. 

As Mr. Short sur¬ 
mised, the thieves 
had taken the 
alarm. The door of 
the strong-room was 
drilled ; the lock 
blown to pieces. An 
oxy-hydrogen ap¬ 
paratus, a tube of 
nitro-glycerine, and 
steel drills of the 
latest construction 
showed that the 
gang were experts ; 
and the Inspector’s 
heart rejoiced at the 
thought of the im¬ 
portant capture he 


three short pushes ; 


hoped to make. 


they heard the ring 


sounding through 


UNDER COVER. 

A German anti-airship gun bidden by a screen of undergrowth. 


(To be concluded) 
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Banking as a Career. 

By WILLIAM F. SPALDING, 

Certificated Associate Institute of Bankers; 

Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 

PART I.—THE LEADING LONDON BANKS. 




T HE question of what particular career to follow is 
one which must face every youth sooner or later; 
and in the case of those whose parents or guardians 
are not in a position to pay for their entry into 
one of the so-called learned professions, the query is 
more readily asked than answered : the more so, as it is 
often desirable that a lad should receive remuneration for 
his services from the commencement. To such. I would 
recommend the adoption of the career of banking ; the 
calling is considered a safe one, the work is congenial, and 
offtcials enjoy higher social advantages than those accorded 
to the general commercial clerks. 

In its preliminary stages, at least, banking does not call 
for the hard work and study necessary for, say, the 
engineering or shipbuilding trades; and although it takes 
years to make an efficient banker, yet there is not the long 
qualifying period to be undergone as in the case of doctors, 
solicitors, and the like. In fact, a youth of fair education 
and ability may safely enter as a bank clerk with the hope 
that by close attention to his duties and patience he may 
attain such success as will bring him in a comfortable 
competency at a comparatively early age, added to which 
in most cases he is rewarded with a pension in his declining 
years. 

This article will deal principally with the great joint- 
stock banks, but in case some of our readers wish to enter 
the Scottish institutions a few words concerning the north 
British banks may be advisable. 

To secure an appointment in a Scottish bank it is 
necessary to get an introduction through a director, manager, 
agent, or other person intimately connected with the 
business; and selected candidates are required to pass an 
educational test, which is well within the reach of a lad of 
fifteen years of age. Unlike English banks, the Scottish 
offices still preserve the apprenticeship system, and on 
appointment a youth is drafted to one of the branches to 
serve as an apprentice for three years. At, say, sixteen 


years of age he receives a salary of £10 per annum, with 
annual increments of about £10. 

At the end of the three years the apprentice is called a 
junior clerk, and if he elects to remain in the service his 
salary is increased by £10 to £20 per annum, until he 
attains the rank of teller or branch accountant, for which 
his remuneration will be about £80 to £100, thereafter his 
pay depends upon the importance of the position he fills, 
and may be anything from £120 to £400 a year. 

The pay of many Scottish bank agents is often regarded 
as poor, but due consideration must be given to the fact 
that free quarters are usually provided, and in some cases 
allowance is made for a servant. However, at the con¬ 
clusion of the apprenticeship a large number of the Scottish 
clerks seek berths in the English banks, whose service we 
may now proceed to discuss. 

At the outset the would-be banker has to decide which 
of the great joint-stock banks shall have the benefit of his 
services, and not unnaturally a great many public school 
boys turn their eyes on the Bank of England, that being 
the premier institution in the British banking world. 

A director's nomination is required for all candidates 
for service in the Bank of England, and the moral character 
of every applicant must be duly certified. Clerks should 
be between eighteen and twenty-two years of age, and 
preliminary experience is not necessary. A qualifying 
examination is held prior to entry, the subjects being 
geography, arithmetic, dictation and essay writing, and 
the standard required may be judged from the fact that 
about one in every four candidates fail to pass the entrance 
examination. 

To those who satisfy the examiners appointments are 
given at a commencing salary of ^100 a year, and after two 
years' service it is necessary for the clerk to decide whether 
he will confine his attention to the practical side of banking 
and serve in the cashier's department, or whether he 
will enter the accountant's department where the work 
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connected with the National Debt and Stocks is carried on : 
once the choice is made the clerk’s future prospects are in 
his own hands. On the one hand quickness in grasping 
the somewhat intricate details of the work will be rewarded 
with rapid advancement; lack of initiative on the other 
will mean that the clerk remains in a rut all his life. 

At the end of five years a clerk is usually transferred to 
a fourth class, and his salary increases according to the 
importance of the post occupied. The usual increments 
are about £10 per annum. 

From recent information issued to the Civil Service 
Commission, it appears that after ten years* service, clerks 
now receive, on the average, £212 a year; after fifteen 
years £260. At the end of twenty years the average salary 
is £309, and at thirty years £389 ; after that senior clerks 
rise to £430. 

In addition to this, there are a number of special posts 
with salaries commensurate with the importance of the 
position. The Chief Cashier, for instance, receives £3,000 ; 
Chief Accountant £2,500 ; and there are various appoint¬ 
ments obtainable at £1,500, £1,200, £1,000, £900, and £700. 


There is a pension scheme under which pensions are 
granted after forty-five years* service, or at the age of 
sixty-five years, the recipient usually retiring on two-third' 
of his pay. 

The London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1? 
another powerful institution offering excellent prospect' 
to an ambitious youth. 

Applications for junior clerkships, accompanied by ar. 
introduction from some person favourably known to the 
bank, must be made to the directors. Candidates arc 
eligible between the ages of sixteen and nineteen year? 
and those considered suitable for appointments are expected 
to undergo a medical test as well as pass an educational 
examination. The subjects are : handwriting (the Civil Ser 
vice hand is preferred), spelling, composition, arithmetic ob¬ 
ligatory. Two also of the following subjects must be taken 
Latin, French, German, algebra, Euclid or geometry, history 
or geography. The examination is not at all difficult, and 
no public school boy ought to have difficulty in passing it 
Candidates possessing the following certificates are 
excused the entrance examination : London University 
Matriculation, Oxford or Cambridge 
Local (senior), the higher certificate of 
the Oxford and Cambridge School? 
Examination Board, College of Pre 
ceptors (first-class), London Chamber of 
Commerce full junior certificate. 

For the first six months a clerk is on 
probation, and if his work is satisfactory 
his appointment is confirmed at the end 
of that period. The commencing salary 
is from £50 to £60 per annum, but those 
under seventeen years of age receive 
£40. Salaries are increased annually bv 
£10, until the clerk receives ^250 per 
annum ; thereafter his advancement is 
regulated by selection as vacancies occur 
Every member of the staff is required 
to contribute to a Guarantee Fund, and 
there is a generous pension to those who 
reach the retiring age. 

With its numerous branches, of 
course, the London County and West¬ 
minster Bank offers a varied field for 
the display of talent, and needless to say 
the remuneration for some of the higher 
and more responsible posts is very good 
consequently the service is one which ha* 
many advantages to the painstaking 
and intelligent clerk. 

The London City and Midland Bank 
another institution offering a fair scope 
to a lad who has to make his way in the 
world unaided. There are no special 
requirements regarding nomination? 
and introductions are generally accepted 
from persons of standing. Candidate^ 
are taken in from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, and the commencing 
salary is usually about £40 per annum 
according to age, rising by annual incre¬ 
ments to £160, after which the remunera¬ 
tion is dependent upon the ability of 
the clerk, and the importance of the 
position filled. 

An examination of a purely ele¬ 
mentary character is held, and the sub¬ 
jects are, French or German, shorthand 
arithmetic, history, geography, and a 
little algebra. 

Similar conditions obtain in the London 
Joint Stock Bank; the limits of age there 
are eighteen to twenty-one years, and 
the commencing salary £50 to £60 per 
annum, but younger men are sometimes 
taken at a salary of £40. A simple 
entrance examination is held in arith- 
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xrxctic, geography, dictation, and essay writing. No special 
introduction is required, but prior to appointment, applicants 
must be interviewed by the secretary and directors, and 
it is necessary to pass the bank's doctor. One year’s 
previous business training is usually preferred, and two 
references should be given—one from a late employer and 
one from a person of position. 

There are many other well-known London, banking 
institutions offering excellent prospects, such as Lloyds 
ai id Parr's Banks, whose requirements do not materially 
differ from those we have given, but limits of space preclude 
discussion of their relative merits. As regards private 
t>a.nks, however, the terms offered by Coutts & Co. may be 
'fcaken as a fair example. In that bank the commencing 
salary is ^ioo to youths of eighteen years of age and 


luncheon is provided. The salary rises £8 per annum 
until a limit of £340 is reached, and there are several 
billets to which higher pay is attached. 

To those desiring to serve in the Provinces, details of the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co.'s require¬ 
ments may be useful. Age at entry is usually eighteen 
years, and the certificates of the Oxford or Cambridge Locals 
are taken as a fair test of suitability. Introductions are 
taken from persons of standing, but a nomination by a 
director is, of course, preferable. The commencing salary 
is £50 with annual increments of £10 until £150 is reached, 
after which the pay depends upon the position occupied. 

My next article will deal with the foreign and colonial 
banks, and the advantages attaching to positions in such 
institutions. 


(To be continued.) 


Making a Weather^ Picture. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


V ARIOUS devices, by means of which it is possible 
to forecast coming weather, have been brought 
forward from time to time. One of the most 
interesting of these is the weather picture. In 
tliis case a picture is formed of some absorbent paper, and 
tihe different parts are treated with certain solutions, which 
change in colour according to the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere. The making of a weather picture is 
quite a simple matter, and, apart from the solutions which 
■will be detailed, it is only needful to get a sheet of white 
blotting paper and a piece of stout cardboard. 

The first step is to draw out the picture on the blotting- 
paper. This may be of 
any character; but it 
should be of such a de¬ 
sign that it can be largely 
treated in a few bold 
outlines. A figure, a 
landscape, or a sea picture, 
might be worked out. 

One point should be borne 
in mind, and that is that 
the colours at our dis¬ 
posal are blue, yellow, and 
green. In a sea picture 
the ocean could be green, 
the sky blue, and the 
ship yellow. In a land¬ 
scape we could show yel¬ 
low buildings, green fields 
and trees, and blue sky. 

When the picture has 
been drawn out. the dif¬ 
ferent parts should be cut 
out with a sharp pair of 
scissors so that they can 
be fitted together like a 
puzzle. A few details in 
the objects of the picture may be put in witli a hard pencil. 

It is now time to secure the solutions. These are obtain¬ 
able at any chemist’s store, and the quantity purchased 
depends upon the jflTmber of pictures which it has been 
decided to prepare. The solutions are made up on the 
following lines :— 


No. 3. 


Cupric chloride 
Gelatin . 
Water • 


1 part. 
10 parts. 
200 parts. 



Ia the above design, three chemical solutions are em¬ 
ployed. The picture stands out in its right colours only 
when the weather is going to be fine. 


No. I. 


No. 2. 


Cobalt chloride 
Gelatin . 
Water . 
Cobalt chloride 
Gelatin . 
Nickel oxide . 
Cupric chloride 
Water . 


1 part. 
10 parts. 
100 parts. 

1 part. 
20 parts. 
75 parts. 
25 parts. 
200 parts. 


The first mentioned of these is blue in dry weather ; the 
second is green, and the third is yellow. It will now be 
necessary to secure a shallow dish in which the various parts 
of the picture may be treated with the solutions. It may be 
supposed that a landscape is being prepared : all the 
sections which will gc^ to form the fields and the trees are 
collected, and these are put into the dish and a small 
quantity of the solution 2 is poured over them. The 

patch which will form 
the sky, and pieces to re¬ 
present ponds or lakes, 
may be treated with 
solution 1. Houses, ricks, 
fields of com, etc. may 
be soaked in solution 3. 
A desert scene could be 
indicated by having the 
sand portion soaked in 
solution 3; the sky in 
solution 1 and the palm- 
trees in solution 2. Of 
course the dish should be 
washed out after using 
each solution. 

When the slips have been 
soaked they should be 
hung up to dry. They 
will always feel slightly 
damp, but when all the 
superfluous moisture has 
disappeared the portions 
are ready for mounting. 
At this point the piece of 
cardboard comes in, and 
the different parts of the picture are fastened into place 
with some strong adhesive. 

The workings of the weather picture are on the follow¬ 
ing lines. When the weather is damp and unsettled 
the different parts of the picture appear to be of a 
more or less pinky shade. As the conditions become 
finer, all this alters and the sections of the landscape, 
or whatever it may be, start to take on their true 
colours. So that when fine weather is likely, the 
picture looks all right. The sky is blue, the trees and 
fields are green, and the houses and corn-fields are yellow. 
The picture may be put into a frame, altho gh it is not 
a good plan to cover it with glass, as the more it 
is exposed to the atmosphere the more accurate will the 
forecasts be. 
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The Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Coins, Medals, etc. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

OST of the cards dispatched at Christmas had our 
national emblems emblazoned upon them. Some 
will be kept as souvenirs of the Great War. I noticed 
that many of the more pleasing pictures upon the 
cards were either genuine photographs or reproductions of photos, 
some obviously taken by amateurs. There is much pleasure in 
making use of a hobby 
in such a practical way. 

At the present time, most 
of the picture postcards 
are either emblematic or 
portraits—more or less 
life-like—of our great 
generals, and those as¬ 
sociated with the war. 

Many of our readers will 
be quietly pursuing their Fic. i.—Belgian Liard, 1790* 

hobby and taking por¬ 
traits of their friends, and they may copy well-known pictures 
of Lord Kitchener, and other generals. ' 

Some will begin soon to take early spring views—perhaps 
they have been successful with winter scenes ; and nothing looks 
so well as a picture of a snow-covered landscape. 

Photographs of places visited are delightful. There are 
many beauty-spots in England; and those who in years gone 
by have been fortunate enough to take views of the grand 
old buildings which until recently were the glory of Belgium, 
are proud of their reminiscences of those buildings which German 
guns have made ruined heaps. Alas ! much of the glorious 
architecture of the Continent is but a memory, and even the 
great Cathedral of Rheims cannot again be photographed in 
its magnificence. 

Animal studies are excellent practice, although trying to the 
temper at times. Begin with a patient old donkey, such as may 
be seen on the seashore or in a country village. Centuries ago 
transport inland, over hill and dale, was effected by horses 
and mules or donkeys. Coal, crates of merchandise, and every¬ 
thing in fact, was slung across the back of the beast of burden. 
To-day the same is done, within reach of the tourist and the 
camera, in the neighbourhood of Tintagel in Cornwall. A train 
of eight or ten donkeys with sacks of sand from the seashore 
may be seen winding its way along the ancient pack-horse track 
to the hill farms day after day. Such pictures are interesting 
and worth securing, for in some modern upheaval they may soon 
be swept away for ever. 

POSTAGB STAMPS. 

At the commencement of the winter season there were some 
who thought that collectors’ hobbies would cease to interest 
during the war. That may have been the case in some instances, 
but not in stamps; for the season’s sales have kept up, and 
good stamps continue to realise high prices. Young collectors 
should pursue their hobby for pleasure and profit, and that is 
best done by improving, wherever possible, the quality and 
condition of their specimens. 

The desire to obtain new stamps is now inclined towards 
those countries affected by the war, and especially those posses¬ 
sions which may, ere long, change hands. 

A short time ago, the French 10-c. stamps of current issue 
were surcharged " 5c.," that sum going to the Red Cross funds, 
as indicated by the “ Red Cross " overprinted upon them. 
Since then a new engraved stamp of similir value has been 
issued; the first one has doubled in value during the past few 
weeks. 

Our Indian troops write home just like any other “ Tommies," 
and as soon as they landed in France they were supplied with 
Indian stamps overprinted '* I.E.F.” (Indian Expeditionary 
Force). Some readers may have in their collections Indian 
stamps overprinted “ C.E.F.” in a similar way ; they were 
used by the Expeditionary Forces who fought in China during 
the Boxer rising. 

The postmarks used during the war by the travelling post- 
offices connected with the Army are worth noting—very likely 
some of our boys have received letters from their fathers and 
brothers so marked. The military cancellation is usually 
formed of solid bars making a small oval in shape. The naval 


obliteration is a device of three to six concentric circles ; other 
marks are a single blank circle, a small four-spoked wheel, and a 
four-bladed propeller. 

The Germans have circulated in Belgium ordinary German 
stamps overprinted “ Belgien," with an increased value sur¬ 
charge. They are interesting curiosities, for the issue must of 
necessity be very limited, especially in the high values. 

There has been a w r ar issue in Austria. By Imperial decree 
of September 24, 1914, the five and ten heller denominations 
were to be sold at an increased rate in aid of the widows and 
orphans of Austrian soldiers killed in the war. They have tht 
date " 1914 ” on them. j| 

Some changes have been made in British Colonial stampE! 
The colours of the stamps of Trengganu (a small protect®*® 
state in the Straits Settlements) have been changed, and soag| 
higher values added. There is now a 6 d. stamp in Dominkfl 
The 5 s. stamp of the Falkland Islands has been changed iirojS 
carmine to purple. The current issue of the Georgian stamgB 
of Cyprus has been augmented by the addition of three ae|K 
values—nine, eighteen, and forty-five piastres. Some addition? 
have also been made to the stamps of Jamaica and Trinidad. 
It was originally intended to issue special stamps to commemorate 
the one hundred years' peace between the United States of 
America and this country, but in consequence of the European 
War the idea has been abandoned. 

COINS. 

The noble and brave stand made by the Belgians in the 
attack upon their liberty, and the almost total ruin of their 

country, has made 
every one deeply inter¬ 
ested in the history of 
thtir land. Collectors 
are just now searching 
for specimens of old coins 
of the Low Countries, 
which included the older 
kingdoms of Holland. 
Belgium, and Flanders 
Space will only permit 
me to refer to a few of 
the little coins boys may 
look out for with a very fair chance of success. Most of the earlier 
coins were of base metal. One of these pieces is a hard, one of 
which, dated 1790, is illustrated on this page. It was struck 
by the Belgian Confederation, as will be seen by the inscription ; 
on the obverse is a lion rampant holding an emblem of the Cap 
of Liberty. The same emblem is seen on several coins of the 
other provinces. To many, however, our second illustration 
will be of even greater interest ; it is a hard of Li&ge dated 1752. 
and it was struck by John Charles, Bishop of Li6ge. 

Many very interesting coins of Luxemburg are procurable, 
those issued by the rulers of the Grand Duchy being struck 
from 1740 onwards. A collection of copper and base-copper 
coins of the area in Belgium. Luxemburg, and France within 
the war zone, gathered at this time, will in future years be a 
valuable souvenir of the Great European War. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.H.—Franklin's head is the type used on most of the 1 -cent stamps of the United 
States of America. The date you give is the date indicating the period when 
Franklin died, not when the stamp was issued. We should have to see the 
variety of the stamp you have to know whether it is of any value, as most 
of the U.S.A. stamps of that type are quite common. 

John Styles.— The coin you have is a Maundy threepenny-piece of Chaxles II. 
In good condition it is worth about one shilling. 

Sidney Fletcher. —A stamp as you describe of Natal, with the overprint *' Postage,” 
inverted, on 6d. violet, is catalogued at 40s. That is assuming that your 
description is correct and that the condition is very good. You may have 
some other rarities on the old letters; you had better let us look at them. 
Kruger coins are worth a little less than face value. 

“ Girl Guide.” —Your rubbings are not very clear, aud we fear the condition of 
the copper coins, some of which are Roman, prevent them from being worth 
more than about 2d. each. The silver coins you have are, as you will tell from 
the inscription, shillings of William III. and George I. As they seem to be 
in fair condition they should be worth about 3 s. each. We fear they are not 
of sufficient importance to offer to a dealer. 

" Wyggestonian." —Stanley Gibbons's Stamp Collector's Monthly Is published at 
4 d ; and the Stamp Collector's Fortni^Mv is published at uL , alternate Fridays. 
Either of these can be obtained from any bookseller. 

E. J. Mawin. —The stamp you describe is Italian, but unfortunately of no value. 
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ten parts, glycerine two parts, and 
enough water to make a stiff paste. 
This must not extend beyond the layer 
of plaster of Paris. On the top run in 
melted pitch after fixing copper ter¬ 
minals to the zinc and carbon. 


Lycidas. —A book on fox terriers is pub¬ 
lished by Upcott Gill & Son, “ Ex 
change and Mart ” Office, Drury Lane, 
London. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.F.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
envelopes should be entitled “ Correspondence ." As 
space is limited, only those queries that are of general 
interest to readers u til be ansuered. Correspondents 
are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.F.” going to 
press some It me in advance of publication, replies 
must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every en¬ 
deavour is made to insert them as early as Possible. 


J.H.C. —You can enlist in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps if you are physically fit 
and of standard measurements. Take 
your certificate with you. 

R. Turner —The repulsion coils are the 
whole secret of Bachelet’s invention 
and are not on sale anywhere, nor have they been de¬ 
scribed in any popular journal. 

A. Magdalany.—(i) The cheapest way would be to paper the 
room with black waterproof paper, such as is now used for 
packing parcels for presents to the troops. It costs about 
the same as good brown paper, and can be bought almost 
anywhere. (2) Apply to Samuel French, Limited, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, who publish most of the present 
books of this kind. 

A Girl Reader.—The only likely book w r e know is " Memoirs 
of Scotland, from Queen Anne’s Accession to the Throne 
to the Union of the Two Kingdoms,” by George Lockhart 
of Carnworth, 1714 ; or it may be the “ Memoirs of 
Scotland,” by David Crawfurd of Drumsoy, first published 
in 1706. In either case it might be worth five shillings if in 
satisfactory condition. 

Harold. —It is advisable to purchase a lathe if you can afford 
one, especially with such work in view as you indicate. 
If, however, you must rely on a home-made article, read 
” How to Build a Cheap Lathe ” in Vol. XVIII. of the 
“ B.O.P.” (p. 15). 


E. C. Lamrlugh. —The Golden Number is the number of any 
year in a lunar cycle of nineteen years. The cycle contains 
approximately 235 lunations, in which period the moon 
returns to the same apparent position with regard to the 
sun, so that new and full moons occur on the same dates 
in the corresponding year of each cycle. It is called the 
Golden Number from its importance in calculating the 
date of Easter, which is the first Sunday after the full moon 
happening on, or next after, March 21 ; but should that 
full moon occur on a Sunday, Easter Sunday is that day 
week. This year the number is 16. The Epact is the 
moon’s age at the beginning of the year, thus showing the 
difference between the solar and lunar cycles. The Solar 
Cycle is a period of tw-enty-eight years, in any corresponding 
year of which the days of the week recur on the same days 
of the month. This year the Epact is. 14, the Solar 
Cycle is 20, and the Dominical Letter is C—that is. the 
year began on a Friday, for the days of the week are lettered 
from A to G; and A was Friday, B Saturday, and the letter 
of the Lord’s Days of the year, the Dominical Letter,- is 
consequently C; A being always the letter for New Year's 
Day. In leap years there are two Dominical Letters, one 
for January and February and the other for March and after. 

A Member of the League of Frendshfp. —Stalemate in chess 
is now always a drawn game, no matter what the book 
may say. If it were not, what would be the difference 
between it and an ordinary mate ? Your sample of Hoyle 
should be burnt. 


Tipperary asks whether any reader can tell him where to find 
a poem entitled ” The Twins.” 

Coins.—See ” Chats on Old Coins,” by F. W. Burgess, published 
by T. Fisher Unwin, price 5s. net. Mr. Burgess, who 
conducts our ” Hobbies ” page, gives in this volume all 
the information that you require. 

J. D. F. Fisher. —As you find that the aeroplane rises at too 
great an angle you must elevate the forward edge of the 
rear planes, which will tend to depress the head, so that it 
flies on a level plane. The amount of elevation can only 
be got by experiment. 

Cavie;.—Your desire to help forward the temperance move¬ 
ment is quite laudable; but we think that your energies 
might be devoted to something better than writing books 
on the subject. To produce even pamphlets at your own 
expense would cost more, perhaps, than you contemplate, 
and you might find it difficult to enlist the sympathies of 
a publisher. There is so much literature already on the 
subject. In your town there must be some organisation 
for the promotion of temperance ; get into touch with 
this and offer your services, they will be undoubtedly 
welcomed. If you do not know of any such organisation, 
consult a clergyman ; he will be able to advise you how¬ 
to help in the cause. 

W. N. Happer (Edinburgh). —(1) The wonderful telescope in the 
story you mention is purely a flight of imagination on the 
part of the author. But—stranger things have happened ! 
Who would have guessed, years ago, when Jules Verne's 
44 Clipper of the Clouds ” was running its course as a serial 
in the 44 B.O.P.,' 4 that the 44 heavier than air ” flying-machine 
would become the possibility that it is now? (2) Jules 
Verne died several years back, but there are some of his 
stories that have not yet been translated into English. 
Look out for 44 Kongre, the Wrecker,” which is about to 
appear in the 44 B.O.P. 44 This fine story is new to English 
readers. (3) The 44 B.O.P. 44 is only published as a monthly 
and annual. 


D. R.C.P. —Cavalry are armed with sword, lance, and carbine; 

mounted infantry are armed with rifle and bayonet, and 
only use their horses for quickly getting from place to place. 

N.S.E.W. —The rank of Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Navy does not exist, but the head of the German Admiralty 
is Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz. 

E. Jone>. —There is a good article on 44 How to make a Dry 

Battery 44 on page 779 of our nineteenth volume. There 
are many patterns, but one of the best is to line the zinc 
receptacle with a coating about a quarter of an inch thick, 
not more, of a mixture of twenty-five parts of plaster of 
Paris, ten parts of ammonium chloride, and fifty-five parts 
of water. When this is of sufficient consistency to take the 
impression of your finger without sticking to it, place a 
carbon plate in the centre and fill it round with a mixture 
of powdered graphite seventy-five parts, manganese oxide 
ten parts, chloride of zinc five parts, chloride of ammonium 





“ Take care of baby, now," said his mother, " and dor 
let anything hurt him." 

Presently screams of anguish from baby sent the distracted 
parent flying upstairs. 

" For goodness' sake, Tommy, what has happened to t; 
baby ? " she said, trying to soothe the wailing infant. 

" There was a naughty fly biting him on the top of his hcc 
and I killed it with the shovel," was the proud rcpl\\ 


I LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 

J It was still dark when 

1 1 Mr. Simpson crept do\\Ti- 

i stairs and set to work to 
1 c l f ' ar the snow from the front 
L '■ : • , of his residence. He worked 

-— — - - like a nigger for an hour, 

and when he went off to 
business he chuckled at the thought of the pleasant surprise 
which was awaiting his wife. When he returned in the evening 
he expected the subject would be mentioned, and he was not 
disappointed. 

“ That man did his work remarkably well! " said his wife. 
" There wasn’t a trace of the snow left when he had done." 

" What man ? " gasped Simpson. 

" That man you engaged to clear away the snow," was the 
reply. “ He was just finishing when I came down. I gave him 
a shilling. Was that right, dear ? "* 

Simpson didn't speak for some minutes, and when he did his 
wife got up from the table and left him—as he put it—" to have 
it out with himself." 


TO MAKE IT HARDER. 

Two Irishmen were asking one another conundrums one day 
and when the supply ran out Pat suggested that they should 
make up some. 

" All right! " said Mike. " Here’s one. Phwhat is it thot 
goes round a barnyard in feathers and on two legs, and bark> 
like a dog ? " ^ 

'* My, thot’s hard ! I give it up," answered Pat, after sonic* 
moments of thinking. " Phwhat's the answer ? " 

" A chicken." 

" My, thot’s foine ! But howl'd the barking of a dog get in 
there ? " inquired Pat. 

" Oh, I just put that in mesilf to make it harder for yez ! ’’ 


AS INSTRUCTED. 


ALL HE COULD FIND. 


Tommy's mother had made him a present of a toy shovel. One day during the present war a troop of Germans entered 
and sent him up to the nursery to play with his baby brother. a small French town. One of the officers swaggered into 

an hotel, hailed a waiter and called for a meal, at the 



same time laying his sword on the table. 

The waiter left the room, but soon returned with a 
pitchfork wliich he placed by the sw’ord. 

The German sat spellbound for a minute and then, w-ith 
an effort at sternness, said : " What does this mean ? " 

" Oh," replied the waiter, " this is the only thing that 
I could find to match your knife." 

» • * 

HIS ONLY CHANCE. 

It was a recruit’s first appearance at the rifle-rangr. 
The range-officer tried him first at five hundred yards, 
and the recruit could not come within a mile of the target 
Next the officer tried him at three hundred yards, then at 
two hundred, and finally at one hundred yards. 

His last shot was even worse than his first. The officer 
looked at him w T ith disgust, and, losing his temper, shouted 
the command in his face :— 

" Attention ! Fix bayonet! Charge the target ! It's 
your only chance ! ” 

* * * 

" G’wan ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gerrity in her wrath. “ Phwhat 
d'yese amount to ? Who did the O'Dowds spring from ? ” 

*' I’ll have ye know, Mrs. Gerrity, they shprung from no 
one," answered Mrs. O’Dowd. " They shprung at thim ! ” 

MONTHLY FUNNY^TOHY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” Tbo 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected the sourer 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and 
in all cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly written. 
The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvene Street. Loader 
E.C.. and mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition.” 


INDISPOSFD. 

Matron :—“ Now, Master Brown, I think you'd better see the doctor." 

Brown: —“Thank you, Mrs. Hopkins, but I don’t really feel quite well enough 
to see anyone.” 


The winner of this m nth’s prize is Arthur Curley, 
Westholme Cottage, Northumberland Gardens, Walbottle. 
Newbum S.O., Northumberland, for the storyette entitled 
“ As Instructed." 
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(Serial Story.) 


For England and the Right! 


A Tale of the War in Belgium. 

By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author ol “The Book of the V.C.,” “With Pizarro the Conquistador," etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 


ALBERT PELLETIER MAKES A SUGGESTION. 


IIE next thing Roddy heard 
was Albert’s voice calling to 
him to return. He checked 
his pace and, looking round, 
saw his friend waving fran¬ 
tically from the hill-top. He 
was surprised to find how 
far he had gone in his wild 
flight. The Swiss, to his 
astonishment, was not to 
be seen. 

“ Come back, Roddy— 

quick ! ” cried Pelletier again. 

So Roddy retraced his steps up the slope, and, presently, 
panting with the exertion, stood by his friend’s side. 

“ Where—is—Dorbacher ? " he gasped out. 

“ There ! ” said Pelletier, taking him by the arm and 
leading him a few yards to the opposite side of the hill. 
He pointed to the road below where Roddy saw the stout 
figure of the Swiss in the act of climbing into a motor-car 
that had evidently been awaiting him. 

A moment or two later the driver had turned the car 
round, and was speeding westward to leave the town 
behind him. 

“ There goes Dorbacher—Captain Mercier’s faithful 
agent! ” exclaimed Albert. “ This afternoon’s adventure 
has taught me something. Now, Roddy,” lie went on, 
“ tell me this : did your German master—the Dorbacher 
you knew in England—have an old scar on the lower part 
of his right leg ? I mean a scar such as a sword-cut would 
leave. Think, now, before you answer.” 

“ I don't need to think about that,” replied Roddy 
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quickly. “ I know jolly well that- old Dorbacher had 
nothing of the kind. He’s been in bathing with us in the 
sea many a time, and if he had carried such a scar as that, 
we must have noticed it. No, there was nothing at all 
like that on either of his legs.” 

Albert Pelletier smiled. ” That’s just what I thought,” 
he said. ” It makes it so much easier to understand, 
doesn’t it ? ” 

” What do you mean ? ” asked Roddy, with a puzzled 
expression. 

” I mean that just now, while you were running 
down the hill with Dorbacher after you, he came right 
past the bush where I was lying, and I reached out 
my hand, caught him by the ankle, and tripped him 
up.” 

” I thought so,” put in Roddy. ” I heard a noise as if 
he had come a cropper.” 

” Yes,” went on Pelletier, ” I sent him flying head-first. 
But the thing is that, while he was lying spread-eagled 
on the ground, part of the bush had caught the trouser 
of his right leg and pulled it up high, so that I saw some 
of his shin. And there was a big scar on it—an old wound, 
without a doubt ! ” 

This was a piece of news, indeed ! Roddy did not 
know what to make of it. But while Albert was speaking 
he was conscious of his old doubt as to the identity of 
this Swiss Dorbacher. There had been something about 
him that he missed, something that he expected to find 
in renewing his acquaintance with the German master 
of Brakenhurst. Was the fellow really a genius at disguise, 
and was he tooling him ? 

The Belgian boy seemed to be following his thoughts. 

25 
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FOR ENGLAND AND THE RIGHT! 


" Have you thought it possible that there may be two 
Dorbachers ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ Two! ” repeated Roddy. “ You mean that Dor- 
bacher in the car out there "—he pointed in the direction 
the Swiss had gone—“ is not my old German master ? You 
mean that I was really mistaken when I said 1 recognised 
him ? ” 

“ That’s what I think,” replied Pelletier. “ The notion 
came into my head a little time ago. and this afternoon’s 
event only confirms it. There are two Doibachers, Roddy 
—two of them, as like as two peas to all outward appearance. 
I should say, from what you have told us, that they are 
brothers—and, more than that, twins! There!—Doesn’t 
that seem to solve the mystery ? ” 

Roddy’s face openly expressed his astonishment at this 
novel but ingenious theory. Nevertheless, he could not 
help admitting to himself that P was a very possible 
explanation. He said so much to Albert. 

“ I feel well-nigh convinced about it,” continued Pelletier. 
" It is quite clear, too, that our Swiss fiiend is not above 
suspicion of treachery. I could not make out what he 
was trying to tell his friends in the valley below ; but 
there's not a shadow of doubt that he was signalling to 
them. I think the best thing we can do is to hurry back 
and find Captain Mercier ; he ought to know about this 
at once.” 

Roddy readily agreed, and the two boys turned and 
made their way back to the Captain’s quarters. 

It seemed as if that afternoon was destined to be full 
of events. Scarcely had they come in sight of the barracks 
where the Captain was quartered than they met that 
officer himself, hurrying out of the building. His face 
wore a troubled look and he was visibly agitated. 

As soon as he saw the boys, he quickened his steps. 

Something extraordinary has happened ! ” he exclaimed 
as he reached their side. ” I have only just come in from 
a ride, and I find my desk broken into and some papers 
gone ! One of them is the paper you brought me, Monsieui 
Markham.’’ 

Albert Pelletier nodded. “ I shouldn’t be surprised,” 
he said, “ if we aren’t able to throw some light upon that.” 
Then, in a few words, he narrated the adventure that had 
befallen him and Roddy on the hill. 

Captain Mercier listened intently, and it was evident 
that he was greatly impressed by this turn of events. 

” And you imply.” he said, ” that Dorbacher is 
responsible for this—this theft ? ” 

” I do, indeed,” answered the young Belgian. ” It 
strikes me that he came here less than an hour ago, and 
that he was signalling to some friends from the top of the 
hill to tell them that he had secured the paper. The fact 


that we disturbed him, and the knowledge that Roddv 
here more than suspected him of being a German spy 
made him turn tail. I don’t think, monsieur, that yx--. 
or I will see our friend Dorbacher this evening—or any 
other evening, for the matter of that ! ” 

” What you tell me certainly alters my view/' said th- 
Captain. ” But there’s no need to be standing her 
talking. I have a call to make, so I will walk some way 
with you boy's. I am much disturbed about this business 
for some of the papers are of no little importance. If it 
was Dorbacher whq raided my desk, as you believe w- 
the case, I should say he was principally concerned with 
the sheet containing the explosive formula ; but th^t 
doesn't worry me so much. I had made a copy and 
already sent it on to headquarters.” 

” That’s good,” put in Roddy. ” That'll spoil his litth 
game, anyway'. By the way, monsieur, was there any on# 
in the place who had seen the paper, and who knew where 
it was kept ? ” 

” No,” replied Captain Mercier promptly. ” I'm quite 
sure of that. Except for the other day, when you were 
looking at it in my room, I have always been alone when 
examining it.” 

” And Dorbacher the Swiss was with us, you remember, 
broke in Roddy. ” Doesn’t everything point to him a' 
the culprit ? He saw you take out the paper from the 
desk and saw you replace it. He had only to choose 
his opportunity in your absence and gain possession 
of it.” 

” That’s another point, I admit.” returned the Captain 
” Well, I will leave you boys now, as I have business tc 
attend to. I have to be back at the barracks by seven 
in case Dorbacher should come. But I’m afraid I mustn t 
expect him after what you have told me.” 

They' had arrived at the turning in the street where they 
and the Captain were to part company. When he had 
left them it occurred to Roddy that neither he nor Albert 
had referred to the latter’s discovery on the hill—the 
discovery' of the scar that made it clear that the Swis- 
was not the German master of Brakenhurst. They had 
said nothing, further, as to the suggestion that there were 
two Dorbachers. He reminded Albert of this, and the 
other agreed to put it before the Captain the next time 
they' met. 

After some further talk, and a promise to meet his friend 
the following morning, Albert Pelletier turned in the 
direction of his own home, while Roddy made his way' to 
the Tilliers’ house. He had enough to think over for the 
time being, and his pressing need, he felt, was a soft couch. 
It was the first long walk he had taken since his illness 
and it had tired him thoroughly. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


B UT when the morning came it brought a startling 
surprise for Roddy. He was wakened out of a 
deep sleep by the sharp crackle of rifles and a 
confused sound of shouting. Throwing on his 
clothes rapidly, he hastened downstairs to find M. Tillier 
and his family', who w r ere in a similar state of excitement. 
Outside the house there was the quick rush of feet as 
people hurried past, with the occasional beat of a horse’s 
hoofs on the cobbled road. 

The truth was soon learnt. M. Tillier ran out to dis¬ 
cover what had happened and returned to announce that 
the Germans had retaken Roularde. Not long after 
dawn a strong body of the enemy had entered the town, 
driven off the Hussars—of w'hom a number were killed, 
with their Captain—and established strong guards over 
all the public buildings. At the far end of the Rue Saint 
Jacques they could see a German soldier standin^at the 
entrance of the National Bank. 

This dramatic turn of events was a blow to Roddy’s 


hopes of getting away from Roularde. The death oi 
Captain Mercier by itself seemed to have robbed him or 
his most powerful friend. With the occupation of the 
town by the Germans there was very little hope indeed 
that he would be able to effect his escape. 

The boy’s heart sank within him at the cheerless prospect 
and at the added danger in which he stood by reason of hi> 
English nationality'. But, by a freak of fortune, the very 
incident which he counted as disaster proved to be to 
his advantage. 

When the general excitement had subsided, and it was 
seen that no attempt was made to sack and bum the town 
the Tilliers, taking Roddy with them, went dowm into 
the main streets. Although there was no great disorder 
or panic, the scene was alarming enough. Scores of German 
soldiers w'ere raiding the shops and helping themselves 
freely to whatever they liked. Parties sat by the road¬ 
side, devouring the provisions they had looted. Here and 
there others, who had made first for the wine-shops, were 
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reeling about the pavement insulting and annoying every 
one they met. It made Roddy’s blood boil to see Belgian 
women and girls treated with rudeness and drunken 
freedom. He felt the profoundest contempt for the 
officers who passed haughtily by without checking the 
excesses of their men. 

Keeping close together and avoiding coming into con¬ 
tract with the soldiers, the little party gained the market¬ 
place without molestation. Here a sad sight greeted their 
eyes. In front of the hotel dc ville, on the white stone 
sieps, stood the mayor, M. Ribet. His 
white head was bare, and his coat over 
one shoulder was badly torn, showing how 
roughly he had been handled. 

What was transpiring they did not 
know at the time. The participants in the 
drama were too far off for any conversation 
to be followed. They saw the German 
officer, who was interrogating the mayor, 
suddenly turn to the non-commissioned 
officer by his side, and at a quick word of 
command M. Ribet was marched down 
the steps and given into the hands of a 
file of soldiers. The men closed round 
him and he was hustled off in the direction 
of the town gaol. There were loud cries 
of protestation from the crowd which had 
gathered, but all were powerless to inter¬ 
fere. From the threatening attitude 
of the Germans, it was clear that the 
first man to attempt to rescue the 
mayor from his captors would be shot 
down without mercy. 

They learnt later that M. Ribet, 
fearing the coming of the Germans, 
had sent away from the town a large 
quantity of gold and silver that had 
been in the treasury. This had ex 
asperated the commander of the force 
who had reckoned on a rich piece of 
loot. As it was, the unfortunate mayor 
was ordered to find the sum of five 
hundred thousand francs to save the 
town from being destroyed. This was 
the penalty for the townspeople of 
Roularde having attempted to defend their 
homes. 

All that day vast numbers of Germ ins 
poured into Roularde, many of them, however, 
passing on in due course with the artillery 
trains. These took the road leading to the north 
west, and it was evident that a big general movement 
was in progress. From some of the soldiery, who 
were ready to talk boastfully of the fate in store for 
those Belgians who opposed their advance, the towns¬ 
people learnt of the terrible havoc wrought at Louvain 
and other places. Of the progress of the opposing 
armies—the British and French—they learnt little. 

The contemptuous tone in which these were dismissed 
expressed the supreme confidence felt in the Kaiser’s 
ultimate success in reaching his goal. 

“ We shall be in Paris in a few weeks," exclaimed one 
soldier, who had been orating to a group round him. “ My 
officer has said so ; it is all mapped out to a day. Then 
we shall come back, many of us, and give you pigs of 
Belgians another trouncing for having given us so much 
trouble ! * 

Fie spat on the pavement vigorously, and then thrust 
his way rudely through the throng towards the nearest 
caft. 

Roddy overheard this speech, which was made in French 
by the soldier for the benefit of his hearers. The arrogant, 
confident bearing of the man impressed him not a little. 
He was feeling the depression which had settled upon 
most of the folk of Roularde. The sight of the big siege- 
guns, and the masses of troops marching through the 
streets—fine, well-built fellows all of them, trained men 


of line regiments—instilled in him a sense of the might of 
Germany. And behind all these, as M. Tillier had assured 
him. were millions more ! The great military machine that 
the makers of the modern Fatherland had fashioned was 
in action at last, moving relentlessly towards its goal. 
What could stop it ? Had France and Britain sufficient 
men to check its progress ? Roddy asked these questions 
of himself and was fain to leave them unanswered. 

When he turned from the group on the pavement Roddy 
found that he had become separated from his friends. He 

quickened his steps 
in the hope of seeing 
them ahead of him, 
but was disap- 
pointed. He could 
sec nothing of M. 
Tillier or the two 
boys. Thinking that 
they had possibly 
turned down a side- 
street near 
where he had 
been previously 
standing, h e 


“ Just as he reached the corner, he felt a light touch on his 
shoulder, and a voice in excellent English said : 1 One moment, 
my friend! There is some one over there who wants a word 
with you/ ” 

turned back. But, just as he reached the corner, he felt 
a light touch on his shoulder, and a voice in excellent 
English said :— 

" One moment, my friend ! There is some one over 
there who wants a w r ord with you. Come along ! " 

He glanced round to see a German soldier, whose face 
under his picke aube helmet was smiling at the boy’s 
astonishment in being thus addressed. The man, a bright¬ 
faced, fair-haired Saxon, with merry blue eyes, gave a 
laugh. 
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“ Oh, I can speak English all right,” he remarked. ” I 

lived several years in London. You may know the-” 

(he named a large hotel in the heart of the West End) ” No ? 
well, I was head waiter there. I was something else, too, 
but you fools of English never guessed that ! Come along, 
now ; there's a friend of my officer sent me across to fetch 
you. He seems to recognise your face.” 

Roddy had no choice but to obey. He followed the other 
across the road, and a few moments later, to his amaze¬ 
ment, found himself confronted by Herr Dorbacher ! 
All doubt as to whether this personage was the Swiss agent 
of Captain Mercier, or the German master of Brakenhurst, 
was set at rest by the other’s opening words. 

” I thought I was not misdaken,” said the German, as he 
surveyed the boy through his spectacles. ‘‘Id is my 
young vriend and bupil, Markham, is id not ? Yes—I was 
right ! And zo this is what gomes of daking holidays in 
Belgium, eh ? ” 

His eyes glared at Roddy with no expression of goodwill, 
but the boy faced him boldly. What to say he did not 
know. His mind was still confused with the two 
Dorbachers, in whose existence Albert had by now quite 
convinced him. 

That Herr Dorbacher had no intention of letting him go 
was soon made apparent. After a short colloquy in German 
with an officer whom he called to his side, the ex-master 
told Roddy curtly to follow him, and not to try to run away 
if he valued his life. Then he mede his way to a house 
a hundred yards or so away, where he had quartered 
himself. Roddy followed obediently, with the soldier who 
had first spoken to him in close attendance. As they 
passed several officers, these greeted Herr Dorbacher with 
some deference, and Roddy concluded that the latter held a 
position of certain importance. 

In the house which they now entered Roddy found 
himself practically a prisoner. He was forbidden any 
communication with his friends, and was treated by Herr 


Dorbacher with brutal abruptness. The German wa> 
obviously pleased at his capture. He visited the boy’s room 
at frequent intervals, never failing to drop some taunt that 
made the boy flush with anger and retort with hot words. 

Late in the evening of that day Dorbacher had a meagre 
supper sent up to his prisoner. Before the boy had finished 
his soup and bread the German made his appearance again 
smoking a long cigar, the reek of which, Roddy told himself 
was the foulest he had ever encountered. 

“ We gan have a talk now, my young vriend,” remarked 
the ex-master of Brakenhurst, seating himself in a chair 
“ we are alone and there are some things that I want to know 
about. You were a b g of a boy at the school, but I do 
not think you will quarrel with me here. I am master 
in this blace, and I have servants who will whip you— 
flog you—if I order them ! I have noding to thank you 
for—you, nor any other English boys ! You are all bigs, 
and I hate you—klesbise you ! ” 

His face worked malevolently, and Roddy wondered 
whether the German was about to strike him. He wondered 
too, at the gust of passion that had seized the other. The 
very mention of the word '* English ” seemed to inflame 
him. 

“ Now then,” went on Herr Dorbacher, leaning forward 
” you have somehow learned of my zecret—my invention, 
that has been the work of half my life. How did you gome 
to find it out, and who else have you told it to besides that 
Belgian captain who was killed ? Do you think that I will 
let you go back to England to destroy my work—let you 
go back to Brakenhurst, where you must have sbied upon 
me ? 1 dell you I will gill you first ! ” 

Roddy had been thinking rapidly while the German 
master had been speaking. He understood that for some 
reason the other credited him with more knowledge than 
he actually possessed. Whatever might be the cost he 
determined to keep up this impression, and to draw what 
further information he could from Herr Dorbacher. 



He Did his Best. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


H E didn’t win, but he did his best ; 

He stood in the rank to run with the rest. 
He got away with the word to “ go,” 

But before very long he w’as seen to “ slow.” 
And one and another soon shot by, 

And he looked at each with a wistful eye. 

He fell out at last with a panting breast, 

But they said, *‘ Never mind, he did his best.” 

No prize was his when the prize-day came; 

The chairman called out another’s name. 

But all through the term he stuck to his books, 

And often was seen with studious looks. 

They asked him sometimes to come and play, 

But he always answered, “ Another day ! ” 

He was low on the list, it must be confessed, 

But we all of us knew that he did his best. 


They lost the battle, but did their best; 

They were far outnumbered—you know the rest. 
But each like a hero stuck to his post, 

A handful of heroes against a host. 

Round the colours one by one they died, 

And the captain saw them with noble pride ; 

Till he, too, fell with a ball in his breast. 

Saying, ‘‘ Good-bye, men ; we did our best ! ” 

Not all can be the first at the goal; 

But all may strive with a noble soul. 

The prize at the school not all can take. 

But every one may an effort make. 

And, in the battle for truth and right, 

Each one can wage a noble fight. 

And he is worthy and he is blest, 

Of whom it is said ” He did his best.” 
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When You Go Camping 

Tents and other Kit that are Required, 
with Hints on How to Use Them. 


By F. HORSFIELD, 


M OST boys, I suppose, at one time or other of their 
lives, have been infected with a great desire to 
go “ Camping ”; no doubt picturing to themselves 
the joys of being out in the open air, quite on their 
own, or exploring strange parts in foreign lands. Of course 
they always expect to have a large number of niggers to 
carry the tents and other appliances, otherwise it would be 
quite impossible to get about from place to place. 


suitable tent for one or even two pedestrian campers. The 
best material to use is a very finely woven cotton lawn, 
known to campers as “ Kampette." It costs about is. 
per yard, and is usually made in widths of about 40 inches ; 
so that it will require two widths to make the roof of the 
tent after allowing for joins and hems. 

“ Is it waterproof ?" 1 hear some one ask. Well, it is rain- 
resisting like an umbrella, but not, strictly speaking, as a 
rule, waterproof. That is to say, in a very heavy driving 
rain a slight spray will come through. I will tell you 
presently how even this slight spray may be stopped without 
increasing the weight more than an ounce or two. 


Urge, 
ft. ins. 


Height . 

Length . 

Width at base 
Side of roof (A—C) 
Curtain 


Weight . 

Size rolled 
Material requ 
40 ins. wide 


Pony Campers, 


I am indebted to the Handbook of the Amateur Camping 
Club for the diagrams and particulars of this tent and the 
two following ones which I now describe to you. 

The “ Alaskan ” tent differs from the “ A " in that it 
has walls, eaves, and a hood each at end. It is a more com¬ 
fortable tent than the “ A," as the hoods prevent the rain 
drifting in through the open door; the eaves carry the 
drippings farther away from the base of the tent, and also 
prevent the roof and walls sagging so much in a strong 
wind. 

If the roof is made of “Sheddah," a cloth slightly heavier 

than “ Kampette " and 
much stronger, it is 
very much improved as 

- A ~ i ‘ 'Shaf'RHfi a bad-weather resister. 


Now, if I tell you that it is quite possible to get all these 
joys in the British Isles and even quite close to any of the 
big cities, such as London, and that, instead of having a lot 
of niggers to carry the tent, it can be made so light that the 
whole kit can be carried on a bicycle—in fact so light that it 
can even be carried in a rucksack on one's back—I expect 
that some of my readers, who are not in the know, will give 
a very long whistle. Still, it is quite true, and I will now try 
to tell you how it is done. 

Firstly, what appliances you will require, and then how 
you can carry them. 

The most important thing you require 
is a suitable tent. There are a good 
many varieties of light-weight tents 
about, and I cannot describe them all to 
you in the short space at my disposal. 

I will therefore choose three typical kinds 
which are very largely used by cycle 
and pedestrian campers. 

I assume that it is the ambition of 
most boys to make their own tents and 
other appliances as far as possible. It 
is much easier to do this if you have seen 
some of the articles that you are about 
to make, than if you have never seen 
them before. Therefore, try to get in 
touch with some one who owns a light¬ 
weight tent and ask him to let you have 
a look at it. 

The Amateur Camping Club holds a 
“ Camp Fire " in London early in the 
spring in each year, and if you write to 
the Secretary and mention the “ B.O.P.” 
he will give you full particulars of the 
meeting. At this “ Camp Fire " all sorts 
tents and camp kit are placed on show. 

The simplest of all tents to make is the 
can be made so light that the tent, poles, pegs, and guy¬ 
lines do not weigh more than 3 lb. in all. It is a very 


Small. 


Length 
Width 
Height 
Walls 
Eaves 
Weight 
Size ) 1 
roll'd j 


The “Cottage" tent 
is rather heavier and 
more bulky than the 
two previously men¬ 
tioned tents. It is a 
great favourite when a 
party of two or three 
are going away together 
or when the camp is to 
; a permanent one, in which cases weight and bulk are 
>t of so much account. As the roof is not a steep 
ic it is not a good rain-shedder, and therefore must 
t used with a fly-sheet or double roof. 

A fly-sheet has the following advantages : it ensures a 


The “A” Tent. 

This is the simplest form, the lightest to carry, and the easi«*st 
to erect. 
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Diagram of “A” Tent 

dry tent in rainy weather; it keeps the tent cooler in hot, 
sunny weather, and warmer when a cold wind is blowing. 


Height 
Length 
Width at 

base 
Wall (A-B) 
Roof (A-A, 
over ridge) 
C—B . . 

Curtain 
Weight 


Size \ 8 

rolled j < 
Material re¬ 
quired, at 


8ins.x 8 ins. x 
6 ins. 7 ins. 


.wide >' ards >’ ards 


Having decided upon 
the type of tent you are 
going to make, the The “Ala 

material you propose This kind has wain,ea, 

using, and the size of it, 
the next tiling to do is to 

get some square ruled paper from the stationers and 
draw a plan of it to scale. After which, if you want to 
avoid the risk of spoiling a lot of material by cutting 
it wrongly, it is a good plan to make a paper model of 
it to the same scale. This will enable you to check the 
measurements and to get an idea of what the tent should 
look like when finished. 

The following general instructions will apply to all three 
types of tents. 

A quantity of strong unbleached linen tape will be re¬ 
quired—say, ^-inch for the small tentsand J-inch for the larger 
ones. A tent will wear better and last longer if it is, as it 
were, built up on a framewofk of tape. It is well to sew 
tapes on all round the doors and along the ground-line of the 
tent proper, and wherever a strain will come a circular patch 
should be sewn—of course on the inside of the tent. 

Do not use a piece of material with a Haw in it for the 
roof of the tent. A strong piece of tape about i inch wide 
must be sewn along the ridge inside, and at cither end of the 
ridge a brass ring, sufficiently large to slip over the top of 
the tent-pole easily but not too loosely, should be bound into 
the material. Before doing this, however, a strong patch of 
drill or holland should be sewn on to the tent at the ends of 
the ridge. 


The “Alaskan* 1 Tent. 

This kind has walls, eaves, and a hood at each end. 


Rings for the guy-lines and for pegging down the base c 
the tent to the ground will be required, and should be sol: 
brass. 

Doors should overlap at least 6 inches. The lnn< 
edge can be fastened with short tapes, and the outer wit 
hooks and eyes or push-buttons. It is desirable to make a 
tents with doors both ends. 

The Fly-sheet or double roof should be raised aboc 
g inches above the roof proper, and so pegged out fSMfrr 
does not flap against the tent itself anywhere. The db 
gram on page 392 will give an idea as to how it should fc- 
made. A three-cornered piece must be cut out of each enc 
as shown, and the edges re-sewn and strongly taped. Tfc 
ridge should have a i-inch tape, and a 4 -inch tap 
should be sewn right round the edge. Patches with tap- 
loops or brass rings will then have to be sewn on at the spot- 
marked on the diagram. At each end of the ridge thre 
eyelets must be worked after strong patches have been sew: 
on ; these should be reinforced with a patch of leather aboir 
3 inches long and 1 inch broad. The outer eyelets wii 
fit over the spikes of the poles when the sheet is new an< 
the others can be used, step by step, as the maierkt 
stretches. 

For Guy-lines thin blind glace cord can be used. It 
should be just thick enough to fill the hole in the slider 
closely but not tightly. Do not use a too heavy guy-lint 
for a light-weight tent, as when the line gets wet it tighten- 

up and would put an ur 
fair strain on the tent. 

Sliders. — It is no: 
necessary to have large 
clumsy wooden sliders 
They can be very well cut 
out of meta!—such;., as 
aluminium, brass, or cop¬ 
per (iron would go rusty)— 
with a fret-saw. Make 
them about 1 inch long. 
£ inch wide, and 41 inch 
thick ; then drill a smal 
hole as near as possible 
each end. The method cl 
using them is shown in 
the little diagram 
given. If a slot is cut 
diagonally across the side 
of the slider and the line 
passed along the slot and 
. over the knot, as illus- 
;an " Tent. trated, the slider will be 

. . . . . , securely locked in position, 

and consequently will not 
slip. 

Tent Pegs. —Procure some J-inch aluminium rod, cut of 
about 12 inches for each peg, twist round a small poker 
in order to make the “ eye,” hammer the ends on an anvil, 
and finish off with a file. 

Poles. —These should be made in three sections for the 
larger tents, and in two sections for the smaller ones. Bam¬ 
boo, about 4 inch to J inch in diameter, has been found the 
most suitable material for them. Brass tubing will be 



Diagram of “Alaskan” Tent. 










A DASH FOR THE TRENCHES. 

British Troops repelling an attack by the Germans. 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper " by W. Douglas Almond, R.I.). 
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two coats of a good waterproof flexible paint, but be quite 
sure that the first coat is thoroughly dry before applying 
the second coat. A small brass ring should be sewn a 
each corner, and, if the sheet is a large one, at the centre c: 
each side as well. These will enable you to peg the shee: 
down to the ground when in use and prevent it rucking up 
French chalk dusted over the sheet will prevent it sticlar: 
together should there be a tendency to do so. 

Ground-blanket. —A blanket of thin red cashmere, mac- 
up to the same size as the ground-sheet, will give the tent ^ 
comfortable and smart appearance, and also prevent tin: 
cold feeling arising from the ground-sheet direct. 

The Kitchen.— Keep all oil and grease outside the ter: 
as far as possible. A good position for the kitchen is it 
front of the tent on the left-hand side of the pole, thr 
right-hand side being kept clear, so that ingress and egre- 
may be easy. The illustration shows a wind-screen mad. 
of lawn mounted on umbrella ribs, a Primus stove with cycle- 
clip attached, the A.C.C. canteen consisting of three 
saucepans which nest a fry-pan—all made of aluminium— 
and one detachable handle which fits them all, also a wire- 
gauze toaster for use with the “Primus.” In addition * 
these articles you will require an enamelled mug, with 


The “ Cottage ” Tent. 

A heavier and more bulky form than the others : more suitable for a 
permanent camp. 


required for the ferruling. Remember that the outer skin 
or bark is the strongest part of the bamboo, so select fer¬ 
ruling that will not require you to pare off the ends of the 
pole unduly when fitting. Plug the ends with soft wood 
and see that the plug goes well beyond the end of the 
ferrule. If a fly-sheet is to be used, a brass spike projecting 
about 2 inches must be fixed at the top of each pole. 
Each pole will then require to be fitted with a collar to 
support the roof of the tent. This must be fixed to the 
pole just at the correct height for the tent. A very satis¬ 
factory collar can be made from a short length of rubber 
hose-pipe. This should just fit the pole. It can be held 
in position by a |-inch band of thin brass with small 
holes in the projecting ends, which are drawn together by a 
small nut and bolt. 

Pegs. —Galvanised iron meat-skewers, the twisted variety 
for preference, about six or seven inches long, make very 
good pegs. 

Ground-sheet. — Rubber light-weight ground-sheets 
can be obtained, but are relatively very expensive and 
require very careful treatment. On no account must oil 
come near them, else they will be spoilt. A very good 
waterproof sheet may be made at home of the same material, 
or even a cheaper one—that the tent is made of. Give it 


RIDCE 


folding handle for preference, and a small 
enamelled soup-plate, an aluminium fork and 
spoon, and a knife. A canvas bucket and 
basin, a few small tins for butter and jam. and 
some small linen or proofed bags for dry food 
tea, etc., will complete the kitchen arrangements 

For Sleeping-gear a good down quilt, with a 
valance one foot w'ide sewn on all round, will bt 
found much warmer, lighter, and Jess bulky to 
pack than a blanket. A small pillow made of 
lawn stuffed with down, about 9 ins. by 7 in«. 
will add to the comfort without appreciable 
increasing the weight. 

Carrying the Kit. —Now' I can see some of 
my readers sitting down w'ide a very worried 
look, wondering how it is all going to be packed 
and carried on a bicycle. The tw'o accompane 
ing illustrations of a lady’s and a gentleman - 
bicycle, respectively, will 
give you some clue to . 

the mystery. Collapsible / / 

Japanese baskets, pro- 
vided they are either /%\ 
lined or covered with a / 
waterproof material, are / // 

not only useful to carry / 

articles in, but are also ^ ^ 

useful as store cupboards Sliders. 


FEET 

Diagram of Fly-sluet, or Double Roof. 
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n the tent. It is desirable to 
lave a good carrier on both 
:>ack and front of the cycle. 

The Primus clips on to the 
Tame, and the poles are at- 
rached to the back stay. A very 
landy form of package is the 
pannier-bag, shown on the 
ady’s machine. It can be 
made in Willesden canvas or 
brown, proofed canvas. The 
great point to remember is 
that the weight should be dis¬ 
tributed as evenly as possible 
and kept as low as possible on 
the machine. Always have 
the very best quality straps 
you can get. The straps 
often sold with the Japanese 
baskets and the cheaper kinds 
of cycle carriers are only traps, and, unless you want 
to drop your articles of camp kit one by one along the road, 
avoid these and get good straps ! 

I promised to let you know how to waterproof your tent 
without adding more than an ounce or two to the weight. 
These are the particulars as they appear in the Handbook of 
the A.C.C. :— 

“ Boil half an ounce of isinglass in a pint of soft water 
until it is quite dissolved, and strain through a piece of 
clean linen into a second saucepan. Dissolve a quarter of 
an ounce of white Castile soap in a pint of water, strain as 


before, and add to the first 
solution. Dissolve an ounce of 
alum in two pints of water, 
strain and add. Stir and heat 
the combined solutions over 
a slow lire until the liquid 
simmers, when it is ready for 
use. Spread the tent upon a 
table, right side downwards, 
and apply the mixture with a 
soft brush, working the solu¬ 
tion well into the seams. The 
material dries with a ‘ rubbery 7 ' 
surface which sheds the rain 
in large beads. The quantity 
given is just sufficient for one 
coat for a tent measuring 
6 ft. 3 ins. by 4 ft. 3 ins. 
by 4 ft. 3 ins., with eaves 
back and front and door 
extensions. The material treated in this way very 
gradually loses its rain-resisting properties—due,presumably, 
to the slow dissolving out of the isinglass and soap—although 
two coats should effectively 4 weather ’ the rainiest of rainy 
seasons." 

Now I hope that I have whetted your appetites and that 
you are looking forward to the summer coming, so that you 
may put to the test the tents and other appliances you 
are going to make in readiness. Perhaps some day your 
Editor will allow me to tell you how to use the kit for 
Cycle and Pedestrian Camping, more especially on tour. 





The Kitchen. 




Gentleman’s Bicycle, Loaded. 

How to pack your tent-pear, and other baggage, on your machine 
when going into camp. 


Lady's Bicycle, Loaded. 

A suitable distribution of weight; note the handy pannicr-bag 
placed over the back wheel. 



P EG away, boys ! Here's a motto for you — 

You that arc earnest, and you that are true. 

Though the task that you have may be heavy and tough. 
And the pathway ahead may look toilsome and rough ; 
Set about it at once, with a heart and a will, 

To-day and all days—peg away at it still! 

Peg away, boys ! There isn't much fun 
In a task that a minute sees over and done. 

Oh, where is the honour and where is the praise 
Of the soldier who never took part in the frays, 

But came in at the end while the rest won the day ? 

But there's glory in this—to keep pegging away ! 


Peg away, boys ! If you're beaten back now, 

Push forward again with the beads on your brow. 
To-morrow is yours though you're baffled to-day, 

And to try once again is an Englishman’s way. 

The prize that you strove for you're going to get. 

So just set your teeth—peg away for it yet! 

Oh, the joy, the elation, when struggling is past. 

And the victory’s yours, and success yours at last! 

While friends press around you and give you the grip, 

And the new 7 s of your wanning is borne on each lip. 

Do you value such things ? Would you have them to-day ? 
Turn again to your task, then—keep pegging away I 
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Birds of Paradise. 

By ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

[See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 



I N our English landscape 
the long rows of stately 
elms usually form a 
pleasing feature, especi¬ 
ally when a large rookery is 
established. The nests on the 
tree-tops and the cawing of 
numberless crows make the 
scene an impressive one. 
Before my window, as I write, 
the crows are busy with their 
young ones in the meadows. 
They are such familiar and 
homely objects to us, as they 
stiut about, their jet-black 
plumage shining in the sun, 
that it is difficult to realise, 
when glancing at the coloured plate, that some of the gorgeous 
birds there depicted are distant cousins of our crows! 

There are about fifty species of Birds of Paradise— 
Birds of the Sun or God’s Birds, as they are sometimes 
called—including those allied to the crows, starlings, and 
Australian honeysuckers ; of this number about forty 
are found in the great Island of New Guinea and adjacent 
fairylands of natural beauty, from whose dim recesses 
many beautiful species come. 

The majority of our readers are familiar with the old 
fallacy about Birds of Paradise, which we find expressed 
by a Dutchman, writing in the sixteenth century, who 
says : " They live in the air, never fighting on the earth 
till they die, for they have neither feet nor wings.” 

The explanation cf this extraordinary idea is very 
simple, as the natives of the interior who hunted the birds 
always removed the feet and wings, saving only the beauti¬ 
ful plumes, head, and body, which, when dried, were 
bartered from tribe to tribe until they reached the coast 
where old European travellers obtained them in a legless 
and wingless condition. 

Apart from the beautiful plumes, which spring from 
beneath the wings, these unique birds are a revelation in 
colour and form—with their extraordinary developments 
of frontal shields, head ornaments, wires, and tail-like 
appendages. The metallic sheen on the plumage of most 
of the species rivals that of the humming-bird, and being 
on a grander "scale is much more impressive. 

At certain seasons the birds 
are accustomed to assemble on 
their “dancing-grounds,” as they 
are called, and perform various 
antics, displaying their plumage 
for the admiration of their mates. 

It is here that the natives dis¬ 
cover them, and having built 
themselves little bowers in which 
to hide, they shoot the birds 
from their concealed positions 
with blunt-headed arrows which 
do not destroy the plumage. 

Collectors say that some of 
the species are most difficult to 
secure, as the interior of New 
Guinea is still a terra incognita, 
where the primitive savage 
roams in all his glory. It is also 
a very mountainous place, with 
deep valleys and water-courses 
which must be negotiated. The 
tribes are frequently very 


troublesome and warlike, and it is difficult sometime 
to obtain “ boys ” for the transport. 

These are little inconveniences that must be overcome 
the search for the great prizes which Nature has to yield 
How strange it seems to think that these beauti: 
creatuies of the forest were hidden for ages from the evr- 
of civilised man! And even now comparatively iV 
Europeans have seen them in their native state. 

The species selected for our picture embrace some of th 
most extraordinary forms in nature; but perhaps 
describing them the splendid bird with the crimson pluir^ 
should be mentioned first. It is the famous Red Bird 
Paradise, which inhabits the small Island of Waigiou 
North-West New Guinea, and is found nowhere else 
Although this is a rare bird, a naturalist friend who was o 
lccting in Waigiou some years ago says that he saw no fewv 
than eight fine males in one day, but did not secure one 
The exquisite bird which we will call the White Plun 
Bird of Paradise is from New Guinea ; the position of the fire 
plumes springing from beneath the wdngs is clearly shown 
The peculiar bird at the lower comer of the picture wa- 
discovered by Dr. Wallace in the Island of Batchian li 
1858. Its outstanding feature is the pair of long white 
feathers which spring from the bend of each wing ; the; 
can be erected at pleasure, and from these it derives it- 
name—the Standard Wing. It has, in addition to it: 
unique standards, a brilliant green breast-shield. 

At first sight the plumage of the six-wired Bird of 
Paradise is black, but on closer inspection one finds that 
it is shot with purple and bronze, which makes it a difficult 
subject to render adequately. The breast-shield in this 
species glows with many golden colours, according to the 
position of the bird to the fight. It comes from the 
Astrolabe Mountains, South-East New Guinea. 

The Astrapia or Paradise Pie belongs to a group of lonc- 
tailed birds, some of which measure between three and 
four feet in length, and whose dark plumage, like that of the 
six-wired bird, glows with gold, purple, green, and copper 
The peculiar little fellow with the bright blue trailing 
head - ornaments—which spring from the comer of tfct 
eye—is one of the marvels of the world, and at the same 
time one of its rarest products. It is said that there are 
not a dozen specimens known in the world’s museum- 
I am not so sure of this, as I have seen several specimen- 
in the Rothschild private museum at Tring ; but it l- 
a great rarity, and is though: 
to be extinct. 

The authorities of the British 
Natural History Museum were 
courteous enough to allow me to 
examine their specimen of this 
wonderful little bird, and from it 
the present drawing w'as made. 

The two appendages, which 
are fully twice as long as the 
body, are divided into homy, 
glistening lobes, which number 
from thirty to thirty-seven— 
varying, perhaps, according to 
the age of the bird. These are 
fight blue on the upper sides 
and brown beneath. It would be 
interesting to know wffiat possible 
use they can be to the bird. 

On next month's cover of the 
“ B.O.P.” a further selection 
including the Great Bird of 
Paradise, will be given. 




WAR TYPES. VI.—FRANCE. 

A French Patrol controlling the road towards the railway line. 





by Arthur Twidlb 


ASTRAPIA NIGRA, N.W. New Guinea 

RED BIRD OF PARADISE. Wainiou Island . N.W. New Guinea 
WALLACE S STANDARD WING. Island of Batchian. Moluccas 


SIX WIRED BIRD, Astrolabe Mountains. S.E. New Guinea 
PRINCE ALBERT BIRD, N.W. New Guinea 
WHITE PLUME BIRD OF PARADISE. New Guinea 
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G UY Kingston and Crouch lay concealed behind 
a boulder, about twenty paces from the end 
of the tree that had been thrown across the 
ravine. • 

They were near enough to the forest to catch the smell 
of musk and decaying vegetation, and to hear the dripping 
of the moisture from the leaves. A heavy shower had 
fallen soon after sunset ; the river at the foot of the ravine 
was swollen, and they could hear the dull murmur of the 
water rushing westward on its way. 

Kingston looked intently at Crouch. The moon was 
still masked by a cloud. It was too dark for him to see 
the face of the little sea-captain. 

“ Don’t shoot ? ” Kingston repeated Crouch’s words 
in a whisper. 

“ Leave him to me,” said the other. “ I won’t come 
out of it so badly.” 

By then, the man had crawled across the log. As he 
reached the southern bank of the ravine, two figures 
emerged from the forest and came stealthily forward. 
Crouch, at the same time, glided from behind the boulder 
as swiftly and as silently as a snake. 

What happened next was revealed to Kingston by the light 
of the moon, which just then came out from behind the 
passing cloud. Crouch, on a sudden, sprang up to his 
full height, not a yard in front of the native. The man 
let out a shout, and raised his assegai to strike. Whereupon, 
Crouch, to Kingston’s amazement, cast his rifle upon the 
ground, raised his arms akimbo, and throwing back his 
head burst into laughter. 

” Jupiter! ” he cried. ” Would you stick the best 
friend you ever had, my hearty ? I’m uncommon glad 
to see you.” 


A Tale of the Great African Forest. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "The Fire Gods,” "The Race Round the World,” "The Lost 
Column,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE ESCAPE. 

The man, who was indeed none other than one of the 
Bongos who had escaped from Starvation Island with 
Lord Lyndale, fell flat upon his face at Crouch’s feet. 

” The White Wizard I ” he exclaimed. ” We believed 
you starved to death.” 

“Get up. man 1 ” said Crouch. “There’s no time to 
grovel, and less to exchange compliments. Where are 
your friends ? ” 

At that moment, the figures of the two men who had 
appeared from out the forest approached the ravine. A 
moment later, they recognised the cheery voice of Lord Lyn¬ 
dale, who was accompanied by the second Bongo warrior. 

“ Is that Crouch ? ” cried Lyndale. 

“ Sure as a gun! ” said the other. 

“ Is Kingston with you ? ” 

“ He is, indeed,” said Crouch; “ and had I not taken 
his rifle out of his hands, he would have drilled a hole 
through Jupiter. Edward Harden is with us.” 

“ You have found him, then ? ” cried Lyndale. 

“ He wouldn’t be with us, if we hadn’t,” answered Crouch. 
“ But this is no time for explanations ; there’s not a moment 
to lose. The pygmies are on the mountain. If we mean 
to escape, we must do so without delay.” 

It was then that Harden came in sight, limping badly, 
for he was still stiff and bruised after the desperate struggle 
that had taken place in the cave. 

“ Ned ! ” said Crouch, pointing to the tree that lay across 
the ravine, “ swing yourself across, and shake an old friend 
by the hand. Kingston and I, with Jupiter and Neptune, 
must go back to the cave. We’re not at our journey’s 
end by a long chalk. We’ll need all the ammunition 
we’ve got, and the medicine-chest. Also, if you want 
plain speaking, I wouldn’t lose my case of glass eyes for 
the Nelson Monument.” 

Crouch soon organised his party. Leaving Lyndale 
and Harden to guard their only way of escape, he and 
his companions returned in haste to the cave on the 
mountain-top. 

They went straight to the donga. Though they could 
see the pygmies quite distinctly, there was no chance that 
they themselves would be seen. In single file, they entered 
their old passage—the Passage of the Brook—in the 
following order : Crouch went first, followed by the two 
natives ; Kingston brought up the rear. 

By night, as we know, the passage was impenetrably 
dark. Crouch was barely past the spring, and had not 
reached the place where the passage branched to the cave 
of the beast, when he stopped dead, and called Kingston 
to his side. 
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“ Listen to that! ” said he. 

Kingston held his breath and remained motionless. 
The two Bongos backed away in fear. 

From somewhere in the passage—it seemed quite far 
away—there came a sound that was heart-rending. It 
was a long-drawn moaning sound, half sobbing and half 
crying. It proceeded from the direction of the cave. 

“ It’s yonder,” said Crouch, pointing down the passage. 

” Do you think,” asked Kingston, ” that it's still alive ? ” 

“ I saw it dead,” said Crouch. I know the difference 
between life and death ; I’d lay my rifle to a hair-pin that 
Harden strangled it with his hands.” 

It was then that Jupiter came forward. His teeth were 
chattering in his head. 

” Master 1” said he to Crouch. ” I go back.” 

" Then go back,” said Crouch, ” as quick as you like. 
As for myself, I am going ahead. I suppose,” he added, 
turning to Kingston, ” you’ll come with me ? ” 

Guy Kingston answered nothing, but followed upon 
the little captain's heels. The passage which led through 
the labyrinth to the cave of the beast was even darker 
than that through which flowed the brook. But wflien they 
came to the cave itself, they found that they were w r ell 
able to see. Their eyes were accustomed to the inky 
darkness of the passage, and they could make out the general 
conformity of the cave by the bright light of the moon 
which came through the circular hole in the roof. 

There was nothing to be seen except the darkened 
archway which led to the smaller cave beyond. The cries 
which had attracted their attention w r ere louder than 
ever. The noise was not unlike the wailing of a cat at 
night—except that it was more human. It suggested 
everything that stood for grief, anguish, and despair. 

Kingston followed Crouch to the archway ; and there 
w r as the mystery solved. In a comer of the inner cave 
they could distinguish the great white form of the gorilla 
which Edward Harden had killed. It lay upon its back, 
in the same huddled attitude in which they had left it. 

Squatting at its feet, with its face buried in its hideous, 
hairy hands, swaying its body slowly from side to side, was 
another beast, almost as large, and equally horrible to see. 

Crouch brought his rifle to his shoulder. There was a 
flash of fire at the muzzle, and the cave echoed with a loud 
report. On the instant, w r ith a piercing shriek, the great 
beast fell forward across the body of its mate. 

” That was the kindest thing to do,” said Crouch. - ” Had 
I listened to that voice any longer, I think, I myself would 
have burst into tears. The crying of an ape is not good 
to hear. When you shoot one of the monkey tribe—be 
it even a marmoset—you must shoot straight, and kill 
it dead. If you wound it. you will dream of it for years. 
You will hear its complaining voice, you will see the re¬ 
proach in its eyes, as soon as ever you lay your head upon 
your pillow.” 

Together they approached the two bodies. Though 
the brutes had seemed so ferocious and so terrible in life, 
here was something of a tragedy that was almost human. 
For how many years these two great apes had roamed at 
liberty upon the barren slopes of the Witch’s Head, it 
is impossible to say. Certain it is that they were fond of 
one another, after the manner of all living things. Some 
days before, the second gorilla must have missed its mate, 
for whom it had searched in vain. Animal instinct, or 
some kind of rude intelligence, had finally brought it to 
the cave. There, it had seated itself by the side of the 
lifeless form it had loved, and there it had poured out its 
feelings in long-drawn howls of complaint. 

There is something beautiful in the thought that we can 
find true affection, and even unselfishness, among the lower 
beasts. It is well known to scientists that the lower one 
goes in the animal kingdom the less power of self-control 
one finds. Man is admittedly the greatest of all God’s 
creatures. He owes the position he holds to the 
comparatively high development of his moral faculties, 
to his sense of right and wrong, his conscience and his soul. 
The more civilised a man, the better should he be able to 
exercise self-control. Savages are easily swayed: they 


give way more rapidly to feelings of anger,grief, and. revenge. 
They are like straw in the wind. Even more so is this 
the case when we examine the natures of the lower animals 
Wild beasts act on the spur of the moment. VYhen they 
are surprised, they fly in terror ; when they are wounded, 
they charge in passion ; when they behold their loved 
ones slaughtered, they send forth loud and heart-rending 
expressions of their grief. 

One of the most awe-inspiring scenes that the whole 
realm of nature has to show, is the funeral dirge of a lion 
or lioness, over the body of its mate. The great beast will 
advance cautiously, half suspicious, half cowardly'. It 
will examine the body carefully, as if to make sure that 
death is not merely a kind of sleep. At last, rising to its 
full height with its fore-feet upon the body, it will throw 
back its head, so that its great muzzle is directed to the 
stars. And then will come a howl, quivering and terrible, 
that goes on and on, carrying the solemn message of the 
death of another Jason, and the anguish of a savage heart, 
into the tractless spaces of the Wild. 

” It was the only way,” said Crouch. ” Had it seen us, 
we should have been torn limb from limb. Neither you 
nor I, my friend, has the strength of Edward Harden.” j 

Together they returned to the Passage of the Brook. 
There, there was no sign of the Bongos, w r ho had tied | 
into the starlight on hearing Crouch's shot. Jupiter, 
who had on many occasions proved himself a brave man. | 
was trembling in every limb. The superstitions and the 
legends that surrounded the Witch’s Head, like the white 
mists of morning, had spread from the forest to the plains. | 
The Spirit of the Mountain had been heard of at Mataina s; 
even as far as the Great Lakes had the name of the Leopard 
God been passed from lip to lip. 

It took all Crouch's power of persuasion to get the men 
to return. In the cave where they had kept their supplies, 
each loaded himself with as much as he could carry ; and 
then they returned to the northern side of the mountain. 

As they passed the belt of scrub, the first signs of day- i 
break w r ere visible in the east. As soon as the sun rose 
they would be in the greatest danger, if they had not gained 
the shelter of the forest. 

Some time was wasted carrying the ammunition across I 
the ravine. But, at last, the party was united. With the 
exception of the unfortunate Pluto, who had met his death 
in the crater of the volcano, and with the addition of Edward ■ 
Harden, they were the same men who had left Matama’l 1 
many weeks before. 

They \yere the same men with a difference: Guy 
Kingston and Lord Lyndale were in rags—their clothes had ; 
been so torn by the thorns of the jungle that they barely 
held together; Harden still wore his leopard-slan, and 
Crouch the quaint suit he had made from the skins of 
rock-rabbits killed upon the mountain. 1 

Even the Bongos, who had little or no clothing to be 
damaged, were in a sorry plight. Accustomed to the 
grassland, to the open plains, they had been out of their I 
element in the heart of the virgin forest. The Bongos 1 
are very dark of skin—they are really black ; whereas the 
pygmies and the savage races that live in the forest arc | 
never darker than chocolate, and often of a lighter brown. 1 
When in health, the sleek, black skin of a Central African 
native has the appearance of satin. This lustre had now- 
gone from the two grassland natives. Continued absence 
from the sunshine, as well as the meagre diet upon which I 
they had been obliged to live, had sadly affected their 
health. In addition to that, they were covered with 
scratches and cuts. 

All the members of the party, with the exception of I 
Harden, had been half eaten alive by insects, by red ants 
and tiger-beetles ; they had been stung repeatedly by wild I 
bees and wasps, to say nothing of gnats and mosquitoes. 

In the grey light of day they regarded one another. ' 
Edward Harden was the only one of their number who 
appeared in full possession of his strength, and he w ? as so 
stiff and bruised that it was all he could do to walk. 

One behind the other, in single file, led by Captain Crouch, 
they marched into the jungle. | 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

LORD LYNDALE'S STORY. 


/ ■ M-IEY followed the course of a narrow brook that 

I flowed from the forest to the plateau, and thence 
M descended into the ravine in the form of a little 
waterfall. By walking in the water of the brook 
they would leave no trace behind them ; also it was not 
necessary for them to cut their way through the undergrowth, 
since no shrubs grew in the water. 

For all that, the thickets on either side were so dense 
that they passed through a kind of tunnel. The branches 

* were interlaced and twisted overhead—often so low down 
t that even Crouch was obliged to walk almost doubled in half. 

• Because of this, and because of the heavy loads they had 
to carry, they were able to make but little headway. They 
struggled on till midday, and then halted for a few hours’ 

t rest. Throughout the afternoon they continued their 
{journey, and came at nightfall to the head of the brook, 
which was a small pool, the water of which was peat-brown 
i and swarming with numbers of brilliant water-spiders 
: and beetles of all colours and sizes. 

They were now in the heart of the forest, due north of 
the Witch's Head. Deeming it safe to light a camp-fire, 

; they made a broth of some of the meat they had carried 
from the mountain. When they had eaten, and while 
r Crouch smoked his old briar pipe, Lord Lyndale told 
; his story. 

i After he had said good-bye to Crouch upon Starvation 
( Island, he and his two companions had struck out in a 
- direction due east through the forest, hoping to gain the 
mountains on the south of the Ihuru River. Thence 
they would be able to reach Matama's kraal. For three 


days their journey had been uneventful ; but, on the fourth, 
they found themselves on the left bank of a tributary, 
flowing from the south-east, which they could not cross 
without making a bridge. They decided to follow the 
stream, the source of which they gained after another 
four days of prolonged exertion. 

Here, they were attacked by the pygmies in force. 
They found themselves in an old plantation where the 
trees of the forest had been felled and which offered facilities 
for defence. Lyndale, by means of his rifle, had kept the 
pygmies at bay, thereby gaining sufficient respite to allow 
the two Bongos to construct a stockade. 

Day by day, Lyndale’s supply of ammunition was fast 
diminished ; and it became manifest that, sooner or later, 
they would be obliged to surrender. They lacked neither 
food nor water. Within the stockade, several plantains 
were growing wild, the fruit-trees fighting for existence 
in the midst of a profusion of forest shrubs and creepers. 

Suddenly, for no accountable reason, the pygmies, who 
had surrounded the stockade for several days, decamped 
in a body. One day, the stockade was in a state of siege ; 
and the next, the little garrison was free to continue its 
journey through the forest. 

In more ways than one, the Batwa pygmies are like 
children : they five only for the hour. Intent on capturing 
the stockade, they had heard news of the presence of the 
three Europeans on the Witch’s Head. Desirous above 
all things of wreaking their vengeance upon the Leopard 
God, whom they deemed had betrayed them, they marched 
southward, to make a second attempt to cross the ravine. 
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It was then, as we know, that they built their bridge across 
the chasm at the eastern extremity of the mountain. 

Lyndale, in the meantime, marched due south, since the 
Bongos assured him that this was the easiest way of escape 
from the forest. It was his idea to reach the sandy plain 
in the vicinity of the volcano, where more rapid progress 
could be made. The Bongos apparently knew nothing 
of the village of the cannibals into whose hands Kingston 
had fallen. 

On the third day after leaving the stockade, Lord Lyndale 
had come to a hilltop on the margin of the forest, over¬ 
looking the Cannibal River and the sandy plain. From this 
hilltop, looking towards the west, he could see with the 
help of his field-glasses the great slopes of the Witch's 
Head. By pure chance it was one of those rare occasions 
on which the mountain was not wrapped in the clouds ; 
and he had been able to make out the figures of two men 
moving across the summit of the mountain. These two 
figures he recognised, even at that distance, as those of 
Kingston and Captain Crouch. 

All that night he thought the matter out. It was 
evident that some disaster had happened to the aeroplane ; 
else, why should his friends have remained upon the moun¬ 
tain ? The following morning he took counsel with the 
Bongos. 

An apparently open road to safety lay across the sandy 
plain to the mountains in the east. But these three men. 
with a gallantry which cannot be too highly praised, 
deliberately turned their backs upon the grassland, and, 
resolving to make an attempt to save their comrades, 
returned into the very heart of the forest. 

Giving the elephant tracks a wide berth, they marched 
south-west. They had no food but manioc. Lord Lyndale 
himself fell ill. One day he had to be carried ; he was not 
strong enough to walk. But his heart never failed him ; 
he encouraged his companions to go forward, with kind, 
words, promises of reward, and a faint smile constant 
upon his lips. 

Above all things they must have meat food. Manioc 
was now so distasteful to the palate that they could hardly 
bring themselves to eat it. One night, when they were 
forcing their way through the forest, Neptune stumbled 
upon a wounded antelope, in whose shoulder was a pygmy 
arrow. The animal had just sufficient strength to struggle 
to its feet, in an endeavour to escape. Lyndale, lifting 
his rifle to his shoulder, had shot it, and that night they 
had dined off venison. 


That was the shot which had been heard both by Crouc 
and Kingston upon the mountain and by the pygrme 
at the bridge. It was fortunate that Jupiter, who wa 
on watch that night, remained alert. It was he who hear 
the pygmies advancing through the forest. 

They stamped out the fire on which they had cooke< 
the venison, and lay close as hares, whilst their little 
indefatigable enemies passed round them. For day 
the pygmies searched the forest in vain ; and Lyndale 
giving up all hope of reaching the Witch's Head from thi 
direction, marched due westward, making a detour, hopini 
to come upon the mountain from the north. 

It is impossible to describe the hardships they underwent 
Day by day they struggled onward. Lyndale's maxcl 
across the northern face of the great, mysterious mountau 
was perhaps one of the most heroic endeavours in the who! 
history of exploration. 

At last, they gained the plateau—immediately oppositi 
Harden’s cave They could see no sign of life upon th 
mountain. Yet they resolved to cross the ravine. Fo 
this purpose they cut down the slender trunk of a bambo< 
tree, which the three of them were able to carry. Lor< 
Lyndale, after eating the venison, had regained a litrth 
of his former strength. His constitution had suffered 
from a continual diet of manioc. With some peopl< 
the bitter root is a slow poison ; others can exist on il 
for months. 

The rest of the story we know, from the moment wher 
the long bamboo had been placed across the ravine tc 
the time when Crouch presented himself to Jupiter. Before 
Lord Lyndale finished speaking, he made a motion oi 
the hand towards Edward Harden. 

“ I don’t think.” said he, ” that I could have gone 
through with it all, had I not always lived in the hope oi 
finding my old friend and school-fellow. And after all 
he added, ” that was the idea with which I left London. 

Harden himself said nothing. The great explorer wa< 
a man of few words. That is not to say, however, that 
he did not feel. His was a big heart and a loyal and affec¬ 
tionate nature ; and there is little doubt that Lord Lyndale s 
feelings towards his friend were reciprocated to the full. 

As for Crouch, he took his pipe from his mouth. 

“ Nothing remains now,” said he, ” but to get quit of 
the forest. We’re on the south bank of the Ihuru. We 
can’t cross anywhere far west of the mountains. I propose 
that to-morrow morning we strike out due east, making 
a bee-line for the volcano.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE LINE OF RETREAT. 


HE route which Crouch pro¬ 
posed to follow would lead 
them tlirough the forest to 
the Cannibal River, which 
emerges from the Black 
Ravine in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sandy plain. 
This, it will be remembered, 
was more or less the course 
taken by Kingston and 
Pluto during their journey 
towards the grassland. 

It had many advantages 
over a more northerly route. 
To strike out straight for 
Matama’s, they would have to march due north-east, 
through a great tract of forest which they could not 
hope to penetrate in less than several weeks. As Guy’ 
Kingston knew, the country in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sandy plain was moie or less easy 
to traverse ; and once they gained the river, a few 
days’ marching would bring them out upon the grassland 
somewhere in the vicinity of the volcano. Thence they 
could strike due north to Matama's. 


” There is only one point,” said Kingston, ** that is 
worthy of consideration. It is proposed that we journey 
into the country of the cannibals. To tell you frankly 
I am by no means anxious to fall into their hands a second 
time.” 

” For myself,” said Crouch, ” I would prefer a cannibal 
to a pygmy, any day. If you wish, we will put it to the 
vote.” 

Kingston willingly gave way. He fully recognised 
that they were now four rifles, instead of one, and that 
they were a match for the wild inhabitants of the cannibal 
village on the southern side of the plain. Also, there were 
other reasons why it was very necessary for them to 
reach the open country. Lord Lyndale was in a ven 
critical condition of health ; their supplies were running 
short, and it was above all things necessary that they 
should reach the grassland with as little delay as 
possible. There they would be able to procure cattle 
and goats to eat, to say nothing of such luxuries as fresh 
milk and fowls. 

Accordingly, the next day, the return journey was 
begun. It took them three days to reach the hilltop 
whence Lyndale had sighted Kingston and Crouch on 
the summit of the Witch’s Head. From this place, they 
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looked back upon the mountain where they had spent 
so many eventful days. 

They could see the pygmies swarming on the eastern 
slope. Several had climbed the donga , and others were no 
doubt engaged in exploring the other side of the mountain. 

A week’s march brought them to the northern branch 
of the Cannibal River, where they came forth from the 
forest. They had every reason to congratulate themselves 
that they had looked their last upon the Batwa pygmies, 
who had been their enemies since they had first sighted 
the Witch’s Head, from Hope Hill far to the north. The 
conclusion of their sojourn in the forest was uneventful ; 
they crept away by stealth, heartened by the thought that 
every step brought them nearer to the grassland and 
the sun. 

Crouch’s idea was to advance upon the right or northern 
bank of the river, keeping to the 
edge of the forest, with the sandy 
plain between his party and the 
village to the south. 

As the trees thinned and the 
country opened, they came within 
sight of the Mountains of the Setting 
Sun. Immediately in front of them 
the volcano was a suitable landmark 
to guide their line of march. 

The eruption was a thing of 
the past, though a thin trail of 
smoke still issued from the crater. 

The very sight of the mountain gave 
them new courage, and they 
marched forward briskly, knowing 
that the grassland was near at hand. 

One night, they camped on the 
edge of the sandy plain, which they 
were obliged to cross in order to 
reach the volcano. The ground 
upon the plain itself was undulating, 
and they hoped by means of a 
forced march to pass the village 
unseen. Such, however, was not 
to be their fate. 

That evening, shortly before sun¬ 
set, Kingston went down to the 
river to bathe. The water of the 
Cannibal River was none too clean ; 
it was turbid and coloured red by 
iron, the mountains being formed 
of a kind of sandstone in which 
iron ore was prevalent. For all 
that, to one who has journeyed for 
many weeks in the heart of the 
African forest, a bathe in a river 
of almost any description is very 
welcome indeed. 

Kingston was about fifty yards from the camp, when he 
took off his clothes and walked into the stream. There 
was not more than three feet of water ; still this is a great 
deal more than can be procured in an ordinary bath. 

He amused himself for some time splashing and floundering 
about, when he suddenly became aware of a pair of eyes, 
watching him from the thickets. 

His first, and natural, inclination was to rush to the bank, 
to seize his rifle, which was quite near to the place where 
the observer lay in hiding. 

On second thoughts, he decided to swim down-stream, 
until he came to the bivouac where he would find Crouch 
and the others. 

He had not taken two strokes before a second man 
sprang from the bank, and fell with a splash into the middle 
of the river. Kingston ceased swimming and stood upright. 
The water in this place reached to his waist. 

The man who barred his way down-stream stood in the 
full light of the setting sun. He was one of the painted 
warriors from the cannibal village; and, moreover, 
Kingston recognised him at once as the old man who 
had tortured him during that fearful hour before he had 


been saved by the sudden and alarming eruption of 
the volcano. 

He was now caught between two fires. The man in front 
of him barred his way to the bivouac ; the man behind 
stood over his rifle and clothes. He himself was unarmed, 
and he knew their spears and arrow-heads were poisoned. 

The man before him laughed, and then came stealthily 
forward holding his spear clear of the water, so that the 
poison might not be washed from the blade. 

Kingston stood irresolute. The cannibal raised his 
spear as if about to strike. Instead, he burst into a laugh 
—a laugh that showed his yellow teeth, which were like 
the fangs of a savage beast. 

He pointed at Kingston and laughed again, meaning 
to show that he recognised the prisoner who had 
escaped at the eleventh hour. 

On a sudden, his fiendish laugh 
was cut short in a gulp. The man 
pitched forward upon his face, and 
immediately disappeared beneath 
the water. The sharp crack of a 
rifle sounded from down-stream ; 
and a moment later Crouch ap¬ 
peared, wading in mid-stream, his 
single eye darting from bank to 
bank. 

When he saw Kingston, he let 
out a cry of pleasure and scrambled 
to the river bank. At that moment, 
the second native saw him for the 
first time, and turned to fly for his 
life. 

The man had not taken two 
steps before Crouch’s rifle spoke 
again, and he was bowled over like 
a rabbit, sending up a death-screech 
that must have sounded far across 
the plain. 

“ Sharp’s the word ! " cried 
Crouch. “ Back to your rifle and 
clothes. They’ve spied us out.’’ 

Kingston was not slow to obey 
his chief's injunctions. He scram¬ 
bled into his tattered garments in 
greater haste than he had taken 
them off, and a moment later he 
had returned to the bivouac with 
Crouch. 

Ned ! ” said the latter, turning 
to Harden, “ you know the cannibal 
as well as I. It’s a bold card that 
wins the trick." 

Harden nodded his head. 

" Very well, then," said Crouch; 
"if we race for the mountains, 
they’ll think that we’re afraid of them, and they'll 
set forward in pursuit. We'll show these people that 
we think we’re stronger than they. As soon as it’s 
dark, I propose to move forward across the plain and 
storm the village. They won’t like fighting in the dark, 
and we ought to piit them to flight. Once we’ve done that, 
they’ll think twice about following up the retreat." 

There was no doubt that this was the wisest course to 
take ; and as soon as everything was in readiness, they 
set forward side by side. Crouch did not consider it 
advisable that they should divide their party, since they 
might be liable to lose one another in the dark. 

Their way led them across the sand where their foot-steps 
fell quite noiselessly. Fortunately for them the night 
was exceedingly dark ; the stars were obliterated by a 
thick haze which overhung the valley like a canopy. The 
only light to be seen was a dull, red glow immediately 
above the crater of the volcano. 

This served to guide them. If they continued to keep 
the volcano to their left, they must eventually come to 
the southern branch of the river, on the left bank of which 
was situated the village. 
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Having gained the bridge of logs, their task became 
more difficult. They were not men who were easily 
dismayed, but they had need of all their courage. It 
was Kingston who acted as guide. 

Crossing the bridge in single file, they opened out upon 
the bank. They knew that the village was just beyond ; 
but it was so dark that they could not distinguish the 
outline of the huts. At a word of command, given by 
Crouch, they fired a volley into the night ; and immediately 
there ensued such a pandemonium as is difficult to describe. 

As Crouch had predicted, the cannibals were taken 
by surprise. It was then about midnight, and most 
of them were buried in sleep. This was a rude 
awakening, indeed. 

Seizing their spears and bows, they rushed hither and 
thither about the village. The rumour 
spread among them that the volcano 
was again in full eruption. 

Panic is a kind of infectious disease. 

It spreads with alarming rapidity. 

Moreover, it is a disease that is quite 
incurable, that must be allowed to con¬ 
sume itself. Panic-stricken men.women, 
and children fled pell-mell into the 
forest to the south. 

A few seconds later Crouch was in 
the village. ^ 

" To pursue would be folly,” said 
he. “It would be sheer waste of time, ^ 

strength, and distance. In the midst of 
savagery, one must adopt savage 


methods. We will 
burn this place to 

The palisades 

and huts of the /S*^*^*^ 

upward"" 
the night ; 
great clouds 
of rolling 

smoke pass- - ^rjv m - 
ed over the 
tree-tops of 
the forest. 

This may look like wilful waste, but it was the safest 
course to take; and a man who goes to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, who takes his life in his hands, must 
consider his safety above all else. These people were as 
savage as any to be found in the world. It would have 
been impossible for Crouch to persuade them that his inten¬ 
tions were quite friendly. They would not have understood. 
There is but one law in the forest, for man and beast alike, 
and that is the law that decrees that he who is not your 
brother is your foe. 

Had the Europeans fallen into the hands of the cannibals, 
their fate would have been no less certain than it was 
horrible to consider. 

It was therefore very necessary that Crouch should put 
into the hearts of these ignorant and misguided people a 


Ana w T hat s a cen¬ 
tury ? ” cried Crouch. 
“ What’s a century when 
we think of the age of 
the world ? The world 
goes forward ; civilisa¬ 
tion never looks back. 
One state may rise and 
flourish and fall ; but 
somewhere else its civi¬ 
lisation is continued and 
advanced. I have seen 
that myself in Africa. 
I have come across 
men of the Stone Age. 
of the Iron Age. I’m no 
reader of books ; and Ned knows a deal more science than 
1. He’ll bear me out. He’s a reader of books. As for 
me, l never read a book but the Bible and God’s other 
book—the World, the greatest of them all.” 

Kingston walked on in silence. The more he saw of 
Crouch, the more he marvelled at the man. He was a 
strange jumble of contradictions : eccentric, excitable, often 
quick of temper, sometimes even a buffoon. And yet 
he was brave and generous, he had the heart of a Paladin, 
and—as he often said—“ he had thought a deal.” 

By then, they had left their bivouac on the north bank 
of the Cannibal River, and were marching towards the 
red glow above the crater of the volcano—the highest 
point in the Mountains of the Setting Sun. 




“ The cannibal raised 
his spear as if about to 
strike. Instead he burst into a 
laugh and . . . pointed at King¬ 
ston.” (See page 399.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


AYBREAK found them in the 
mountains. Halting that morn¬ 
ing, they continued their march 
throughout the afternoon, de¬ 
scending to the grassland. 

Of the last stage of their 
journey there is little to be told. 
It took them but two days to 
reach Matama’s kraal. The 
pleasure of finding themselves 
once more in open country was 
intensified by a return of health 
in those who had been ailing. 
Lord Lyndale was another man ; 
whereas there is little doubt 
that, had they remained in 
the forest for another fortnight, he would have died. 
They procured poultry and goat’s milk at the first village 
to which they came. 

During these two days, Crouch was much absorbed in 
a small paper-covered book which he produced from his 
case of glass eyes. Though he was no reader, as he himself 
had confessed, each night, after the others had gone 
to sleep, he studied his book by the light of the camp-fire. 

It was midday when they drew near to Matama’s ; and 
the chief himself, followed by his warriors and the witch¬ 
doctor, came forth to meet them. 

Crouch stood on his dignity from the first. He accepted 
Matama's hospitality, but he made no secret of the fact 
that he was far from pleased with the treatment which 
Kingston had received from the Bongo chief. 

That evening, when the witch-doctor sat alone in his 
hut, squatting on his haunches, and engaged in the 
common occupation of boiling a kettle of fish, there 
entered Crouch, with his pipe in his mouth, and the little 
book he had been reading in his hand. 

“ Hail ! " said the witch-doctor. 

“ Hail yourself ! " said Crouch, who without more 
ado seated himself at the fire. “ Now, listen here," said 
he, directing the mouth-piece of his pipe upon the painted 
face of the heathen ; M I’m going to ask you a plain question 
and I want a plain answer. Why did you spare the life 
of the bird-man ? Had you wished to find favour in the 
eyes of Matama, you would have found him guilty." 

The face of the witch-doctor grew solemn. 

" I have a great gift," said he. " I am able to smell out 
evil spirits. There was no evil spirit in the young man ; 
his heart was white. I must do as the spirits bid me." 

" Rats ! " said Crouch in English, and then repeated 
the word in the language of the Bongos. 

“ Rats ? " repeated the witch-doctor. " What are 
rats to me ? " 

" Your talk is fool-talk," said Crouch in plainer language. 
“ You know no more of magic than a rotten melon. Such 
talk will do for a feathered Bongo chieftain ; but the 
White Wizard has journeyed far." 

" I speak the truth," said the other. 

“ I see," said Crouch, " I must teach you a lesson, and 
Matama, too." 

At that, he rose to his feet, telling the witch-doctor 
to follow him from the hut. He went straight to Matama, 
whom he asked to assemble his warriors and women and 
children. All the inhabitants of the village repaired to 
the palaver-ground outside the palisade. There Crouch 
borrowed Lord Lyndale’s watch. He had told Matama 
what to say to his people ; and the chief, walking to the 
centre of the arena, thus addressed his warriors. 

“ The White Wizard," said he, " feels the call of witch¬ 
craft. He desires to practise magic that we may behold 
his power." 

Matama seated himself in the centre of his guests, with 
Lord Lyndale on one hand and Edward Harden on the 
other. 

As for Crouch, none of his companions had the slightest 


idea of what he intended to do. The little sea-captain, 
still dressed in his quaint suit of rabbit-skins, stationed 
himself in the centre of the palaver-ground. There, he 
raised his hands to the moon. Beginning in a low voice, 
which he gradually raised to a shout, he proclaimed in 
an impressive monotone the following incantation :— 

It was the middle of the night, 

Or somewhere thereabout, 

When Albert Jones was tucked in bed. 

And all the lights were out. 

And up he sat, his hair on end, 

A-trembling in his bones. 

When suddenly, there did appear 
The ghost of Mrs. Jones. 

" O, Bertie mine," she coyly said, 

" I cannot rest to-night ; 

I’ve just popped in to ask you, dear. 

If I look well in white ? " 

Jones ducked beneath the counterpane. 

And cried with all his might, 

" O, Henrietta, go away ! 

You gave me such a fright 1 " 

" A fright ! " said she. " A perfect fright ! 

O, what a want of feeling ! " 

And thereupon she disappeared 
By bouncing through the ceiling. 

The Captain solemnly went through this amazing ritual 
no fewer than a dozen times. In his singing—if he called 
it such—there was no idea of tune. The faces of the natives 
—especially of the witch-doctor—were incontestably serious. 
Lyndale, to prevent himself from bursting into laughter, 
was obliged to fall flat upon his face, as if he prostrated 
himself in terror. 

Crouch, standing in the full light of the moon, went on 
and on with this amazing recitation. Suddenly, he ceased, 
and cried aloud in the Bongo language :— 

" Let the moon grow dark ! " 

Almost immediately a small black segment became 
visibly on the western side of the moon. This segment 
grew apace. The Bongos regarded it in amazement. 
It was as if the incomprehensible and mystic words, which 
had been uttered by the White Wizard, had conjured up 
one of the spirits of the sky, which even then was passing 
slowly across the face of the moon. 

In a few minutes the moon was half obliterated, and 
a little later the night was as dark as pitch. 

A groan went up from the assembled Bongos. Even 
Matama himself, one of the most redoubtable warriors 
upon the grassland, trembled so violently in his limbs 
that his feathered plumes were shaking. 

Again, Crouch’s voice was raised. 

" Let the moon reappear ! " he cried. 

On the word, this terrible injunction was obeyed. An 
arc of light appeared that grew rapidly into a crescent ; 
and after a while the moon was bright and round as before. 

All this time not a word had been spoken. The assembled 
natives had remained as silent and as motionless as so many 
statues. Now, on the completion of the miracle, as one 
man they rushed forward, and flung themselves at the feet 
of the White Wizard, whose servant was the moon. 

Crouch ordered them away, and then called to the witch¬ 
doctor, who came forward in fear and trembling. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Crouch seized the man by the 
shoulders, and precipitated him into his own hut by a 
method which is commonly called “ the frog’s march." 

" Now! " said he, when they were again seated at the 
fire, ** perhaps you will be so good as to tell me why you 
smelt out no evil spirit in the bird-man ? " 

The witch-doctor heaved a sigh. 

" The White Wizard is great," he began. 

" Dry up ! " cried Crouch. " Palaver wastes time. 

I have a strong desire to sleep." 
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“ I will tell you, master,” said the witch doctor, " provided 
you speak with no one concerning what I say.” 

” If you have the impertinence to lay down conditions to me," 
roared Crouch, " I’ll blot you out, as I did the moon.” 

The witch-doctor sat up like a startled rabbit. ” Peace ! ” 
he exclaimed. 

” The truth ! ” said Crouch inexorable, his only eye fixed upon 
the unfortunate man. 

” The bird-man,” said the other, at last, ” is not loved by 
Matama. He came to the kraal with a story that the White 
Wizard was besieged by the pygmies upon an island. Matama 
said, ' the witch-doctor will decide whether this be the truth or 
a lie.’ Before the ceremony of the smelling out, I asked myself 
a question. I said, if I set the bird-man free, I incur the wrath 
of Matama ; but, if I find him guilty, I incur the wrath of 
the White Wizard. If the young Englishman is put to death 
by the fetish worshippers, and the White Wizard returns to the 
kraal, I will be asked for an explanation, I might 
even be put to death. I therefore adopted the 
safest course. I declared before the assembled 
warriors that the prisoner should be set at liberty. 
Matama was disappointed ; but I told him I 
could not dispute the wisdom of the spirits.” 

In the dim light of the fire, Crouch was seen to 
smile. 

“In other words,” said he, 
” you admit yourself a fraud ? ” 
The witch-doctor bowed his 
head. 


The little sea-captain, still dressed in his quaint suit of rabbit-skins, stationed himself in the centre of the palaver- 

ritual no fewer than a dozen times. . . . The faces of the 
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" I also am a fraud," said Crouch ; " but that is neither 
here nor there. I am well satisfied because I have found 
you out; and I beg you will be so good as to remember 
that the White Wizard is a person to be feared from the 
Albert Nyanza to the Congo. Whenever I choose to return 
to this country, it will be my pleasure to be obeyed. Had 
you dared to put the bird-man to death, rest assured you 
would have died, and whether by magic or by a bullet 
would have made but little difference to yourself." 

•• To-morrow," said the witch-doctor, " you bid Matama 
good-bye ? " 

** Some day in the future," answered Crouch, " I shall 
come again. I expect to find you at your old games ; and 
there is every reason to believe that you will continue to 
practise witchcraft until you and your people are brought 
to see the folly of your ways." 


At that Crouch left the man to his thoughts, and 
walked to the hut which had been put aside for the 
use of the Europeans. There he found Kingston, Lyndale, 
and Harden, all three convulsed with laughter. 

" It was lucky for me," said he, " that I make a point 
of keeping count of the days. Otherwise, ' Old Moore’s 
Almanac ’ would have been of little use.” 

" But why did you do it ? " asked Kingston. 

" Know this," said Crouch: “ in this benighted country, 
I have a reputation to keep up. The story of to-night's 
performance will travel hundreds of miles across the 
grassland. It is well to have friends in the heart of a 
continent like this. I think the past few weeks have proved 
the wisdom of that. And now, to sleep. We've a long 
march to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

CONCLUSION. 



native carriers as they should require, and himself escorted 
them to the southern shores of the Albert Nyanza. 

Neptune and Jupiter, the two faithful warriors, who had 
served them so well throughout their journey, bade them 
good-bye as soon as they were safely across the river 
and on the northern slopes of Mount Rewenzuri. 

These men did not go unrewarded. In addition to the 


T HE following morning, they began their march 
across the grassland towards the east. There 
were two roads only by which they could come 
forth from the Wild to the abodes of civilised 
men. They might traverse the forest to the head-waters 
of the Aruwimi, and thence gain the Congo, reaching 
the mission stations and trading factories in the vicinity 
of the Stanley Falls. This was a journey that would 
occupy several months. A safer and an easier route lay 
open to the east. Matama offered to lend them as many 


ground. There, he raised his hands to the moon. Beginning in a low voice ... he went through this amazing 
natives . . . were incontestably serious.’* ( See page 401.) 
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payment they had received in advance, which took the 
form of brass rods, beads, and rolls of gaily coloured cloth, 
each received a rifle and several rounds of ammunition. 
Crouch himself taught them the use of the firearms, and 
they returned to Matama’s kraal, proud and happy men. 

Beyond the lake, the members of the expedition found 
themselves in a country to all intents and purposes civilised. 
Day by day, as they marched into Uganda, the natives 
expressed less surprise at the appearance of the white 
men. It was at Bulanwezi, situated at the southern 
extremity of Lake Choda, to the north of the Victoria 
Nyanza, that they were able to procure some European 
clothes. 

Crouch, with many misgivings, discarded his suit of 
rabbit-skins, and Edward Harden the costume which had 
earned him the name of the Leopard God. 

Thenceforward, their way was easy. They marched 
direct on Mombassa, which place they reached exactly five 
months after the date on which they left Hendon in 
“ The Swallow." 

In Uganda they were kindly received by all the 
Europeans with whom they came in contact—merchants, 
traders, missionaries, and government officials. In return 
for the hospitality that was granted them, Crouch was 
obliged to tell their story over and over again. Also, night 
by night, on the sea-going ship which took them northward 
to Port Said, he would recount their experiences to a 
group of eager listeners, who had the courage to resist 
the atrocious perfume of the Captain’s Bull’s Eye Shag. 

There are two turbine steamers that run backwards 
and forwards from Port Said to Brindisi with the mails 
for India and the East ; and it was on board one of these 
that they travelled to Italy. 

Thence, a long railway journey brought them to the 
Straits of Dover ; and, as all the world knows well, the 
five o'clock boat-train arrives at Victoria Station at five 
minutes past seven of the evening. 

Out of that train there stepped into the winter fog 
of Ixmdon four men who had journeyed into the heart 
of the greatest wilderness in the world. One of these 
had not set eyes upon civilised surroundings for nearly 
five livelong years. 

The street lamps were alight. It had been raining ; 
the pavements glistened ; and the taxi-cabs and motor 
omnibuses churned their way through the mud. Hundreds 
of people were pouring into the station ; they were the 


workers going home to rest. The crowd jostled one an¬ 
other ; the shop windows were aglow. It was the same 
London as of old—the mammoth, immortal city, which is 
the hub of the universe, the centre of so many activities, 
at once the greatest triumph and the greatest mud lie 
of all human endeavour. 

“ London 1 " cried Lyndale, and hailed a passing taxi. 

It was Ixmdon, indeed. He could smell the fog and the 
smoke and the petrol. All about him were the pale faces, 
the silk top-hats, the hurrying figures, the atmosphere 
of energy and bustle, which go together to distinguish 
this city from all others in the world. 

Ix>rd Lyndale remembered that other night, when he 
had stood not twenty paces from the place where he now 
was, when he had left Crouch’s rooms in Pimlico to fetch 
a cab to take Wambani, the dwarf, to his own house 
in Park Lane. He remembered how the newspaper 
boy had known him by sight, and how he had told him 
the news that the journey round the world had been 
accomplished by the Kingston monoplane. 

All that had happened since was like a dream. He 
thought of their flight across France and the Mediterranean, 
the night they spent in the Sahara. He remembered 
the reception they had received at Matama’s kraal, their 
march across the mountains, and the first glimpse he had 
had of the Great Forest of the Congo. Then had come 
the months they had passed in the eternal twilight of the 
woods ; and this part of the dream was like a nightmare. 
They were for ever forcing their way onward, the perspira¬ 
tion pouring from their brows, their hands and faces cut 
and torn by thorns. They had struggled onward to Hope 
Hill, where they had heard Harden’s shot in the distance ; 
and this had given them new strength and courage to 
attain their ends. 

Time and again, it had seemed that they could never 
come forth alive, to look back upon their great adventure, 
fraught with such perils and such hardships as those 
of us who sit at home in comfort, warming our feet by the 
fire on a winter evening, can scarcely realise. 

Ambush Rapids, the Black Ravine, the mist-wreathed 
slopes of the Witch’s Head, and the red waters of the 
Cannibal River, flowing westward into the Unknown 
—how far removed were all these from the flare and hustle 
of London! 

The eternal wonder of the world lies in its strange 
variety, in its complexity of men and things and places 



“TEN MINUTES TO QUIT!” 


The German Policy of “ Frightfulness.” 

An enemy submarine, prior to the more drastic orders issued, ordering the crew of a British merchant-vessel to abandon 
their ship preparatory to its being blown up. 
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It is only the traveller who can truly appreciate the beauties 
with which he is surrounded. To have seen all things, 
to have journeyed to all quarters of the compass, is a 
privilege that is reserved for the few. Not until we have 
set eyes upon the seven wonders of the world, can we ap¬ 
preciate to the full such a commonplace as a lamp-post 
or a bowler hat. It is difficult to believe that the pygmies 
of the equatorial regions and the bank-clerks that throng 
Threadneedle Street belong to the same race, or live and 
move and have their being upon the same revolving planet. 

In point of fact, we all live in a little world of our own ; 
and it is well that this should be so. As Crouch had pointed 
out, each man has his work to do, and it is his duty to do 
it cheerfully and with a will. Whether that work be to 
traverse the unknown spaces of the earth, to risk life in 
the Arctic regions, or penetrate the tropic wilderness, or 
to weigh sugar in a grocer’s shop, it will be all the same 
in the end. If not all of us can be explorers, field-marshals, 
and admirals of the fleet, we can remember that there is, 
at least, some slight reward in store for those who accom¬ 
plish even a little. Crouch, in his wizened frame, carried 
something of the moralist. 


Lord Lyndale’s house in Park Lane was closed ; the 
blinds were drawn ; the furniture was covered up by 
dust-sheets. Kingston did not live in London, and Edward 
Harden had been absent for so many years that he felt 
like a stranger in a foreign country. Accordingly, they 
agreed to betake themselves to Crouch’s modest rooms 
in Pimlico. 

As they were stepping into a taxi, a newspaper boy—the 
same boy who had recognised Lord Lyndale before—came 
running up with a copy of the “ London Evening 
Gazette.” 

" ’Eard the news, me lord ? ” he piped, producing a paper 
from under his arm, for which he anticipated sixpence. 

“ What news ? ” asked Lyndale. 

” Aston Villa beaten by Barnsley in the Cup, me lord. 
Two goals to one I ” 

Lyndale looked at Crouch and smiled. The newspaper 
boy got a shilling. 

Crouch drew a whistle, as he produced his blackened 
pipe. 

‘‘ Think of that ! ” said he. " Two goals to one ! We 
must cable the news to Matama.” 


THE END. 


Lighthouses and Lightships. 

The “Coastwise Lights of England” and their Meaning. 

By “TAFFRAIL.” 


I OME of my readers have possibly wondered how it is 
. that sailors are able to distinguish between the various 
f lighthouses and lightships they see round the shores 
of the British Isles. To _ 


mistake one light for another 
might very often cause a serious 
disaster, so it follows that steps 
must be taken to vary the dif¬ 
ferent lights so that nothing of 
the sort can occur. In olden 
times this was done by varying 
the forms of the lights displayed : 
one lighthouse, for instance, 
might show four lights in the 
form of a square ; another, three 
in the form of a triangle; and 
yet another, two placed vertically 
one above the other, or horizon¬ 
tally. This system, however, in¬ 
volved the use of more than one 
light, and was therefore costly, 
so it did not remain in force for 
very long. 

Nowadays, the difference be¬ 
tween the lights is made by 
varying the times they show, 
and by altering their colours ; 
and, as I will presently show, it is 
next to impossible to mistake 
one lighthouse or lightship for 
another. A Fixed Light, as its 
name implies, is a continuous 
steady light, which may be either 
red, green, or white, the latter 
being far and away the most 
common. Fig. i of the diagram 
shows this sort. 

A Flashing Light is one which 
shows a regular flash at stated 
intervals, while all the remain¬ 
der of the time it is obscured. 


WHITE LIGHT 


COLOURED U6HT 


DARKNESS 


LIGHT FIXED WHITE 


I ■ I I 


LIGHT FLASHING emery 15 SECS. 


light group flashing EVERY30 SECS 


DIAGRAM 
SHOWING SOME 
OF THE DIFFERENT 
SORTS OF LIGHTS 
EXHIBITED BY 
BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES 
AND LIGHTSHIPS 


Fig. 2 of the diagram shows this, and, by referring to the 
scale of time at the bottom, it will be seen that the particular 
light we illustrate shows a single flash every fifteen seconds. 

Other Flashing Lights may show 
I flashes at any other stated and 
regular intervals, so there are 
many different forms of this 
kind alone. A Group Flashing 
Light is one which shows a 
group of two or more flashes 

2 at stated intervals in the same 
way, and fig. 3 shows one which 
gives two short flashes every 
thirty seconds. It should be 
noted that in all Flashing Lights 
the period of light is always less 
than that of darkness. 

3 An Occulting Light is a steady 
light with, at regular intervals, 
a sudden and total eclipse, or 
period of darkness. In other 
words, the light shines for a 
certain time and then suddenly 

4 goes out, and this type is shown 
in fig. 4 , which gives a light 
occulting every fifteen seconds. 
A Group Occulting Light is 
the same thing, except that in¬ 
stead of the single sudden eclipse, 

g there are a series of two or 
more. Fig. 5 shows one of this 
particular variety, which is ob¬ 
scured twice every half-minute. 
As before, it will be seen that 
there are many different ways in 
which the intervals of darkness 
may be varied, but it should 
always be remembered that in 
an Occulting Light of any kind 
the period of light is greater 
Scale of TIME than that of darkness. 
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A Fixed and Flashing Light is a fixed light of comparatively 
low brilliancy which shows, at certain stated intervals, a flash 
of greater power ; while a Fixed and Group Flashing Light is 
the same, except that it shows a group of two or more brilliant 
flashes. Again, there are many possible combinations in which 
lights of this kind can be used. 

A Revolving Light is one in which the light gradually increases 



to its full power, and then as gradually fades slowiy away ; while 
an Alternating Light is one which changes colour. Any of the 
types described above may be lights of this description. One, 
for example, may give a red and a white flash every half-minute, 
while an Occulting Light may show red for thirty seconds, then 
be blotted out for ten seconds, then white for thirty seconds, 
and so on. A Fixed Light may also alternate, and fig. 6 shows 
one which changes from red to white every fifteen seconds. 

It will thus be seen that by varying the times for which the 
lights show, and by changing their colours, an infinite number 
of different varieties can be obtained. 

On the charts or maps of the coast, on which all the different 
lighthouses and lightships are marked, the full particulars of the 
lights they show are always given, and the captain of a ship 
can thus distinguish at a glance any one lie sees, and there is 
no chance of his mistaking one for another. 

Lightships show exactly the same different sorts of lights as 


lighthouses ; but so that they shall not be mistaken in the day¬ 
time, they carry what are known as “ daymarks ” on their 
masts, and have their names painted on their sides in large 
white letters. These daymarks vary in shape ; thus, one light- 
vessel may have a ball, another a triangle over a ball, and 
another two balls or two diamond shapes, and these differences 
are particularly useful in localities like the entrance to the Thames 
where many lightships, pointing out the positions of the various 
shoals and sandbanks, are placed within a comparatively short 
distance of each other. 

In English, Scottish, and Welsh waters lightships are always 
painted red, while round Ireland they are invariably black—both, 
however, having the white lettering showing their names. 

Lighted buoys are always fitted with Occulting or Flashing 
Lights, and this is so that they shall not be mistaken for a vessel 
or a boat at anchor, which exhibits one white light. The light 
in buoys is generally supplied by gas, and sufficient is carried 
to keep the light burning night and day for six weeks. A fresh 
supply is, however, pumped in every fortnight. 

The system of lighting the coasts of Great Britain is very 



An Irish Lightship. 


comprehensive and complete, and this short article will help 
you to understand how the various differences are made so that 
no one light may be confounded with another and guide a ship 
into danger. Next time you go to the seaside, perhaps, you will 
Ixj able to tell the difference between the lights shown at different 
places, and one day this knowledge may be very useful to you. 


V* The Children of the Flag.* ^ 


W HEN the black cloud broke in 
flame and smoke 
Above our Northern race, 
And the sons of our far- 
sundered folk 

In Death’s grim dance found place— 

When at Freedom’s cry we chose to die 
Or keep our promise true, 

Came voices borne through night and morn 
On every wind that blew : 

“If Honour’s call must summon all, 

And the blood-kin do not lag, 

Have we no care to claim our share ?— 
We are children of the Flag. 

“If from far and wide, across the tide, 
Homewards the grey waves swing, 

We are ready to come to the roll of the 
drum, 

For Empire and the King. 


* From Britannia's Answer ami Other War Poems, 
by Lauchlan Maclean Watt, by kind permission of 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 8c Co. 



One of the New Zealand Contingent. 


“ Where the sun sinks late at the Western 
gate 

O’er the might of a race new-born— 
Where the dreamers wait at the feet of 
Fate 

Beside the door of morn— 

" Where ocean smiles around distant isles 
And deathless summers glow— 

Where many a rugged peak up-piles 
Its gleaming crown of snow—■ 

“ Lo ! one and all, in hut and hall. 

By valley or plain or sea, 

We are ready to rise and follow the call 
Of the Flag that keeps us free." 

So the rolling drum made answer “ Come! ” 
And the splendour of the East, 

The strong and brave came o’er the wave, 
lake heroes to a feast. . . . 

Ah, nobly so let the wide world know, 
In the flash of spear and gun. 

Though the earth shall rock in tempest 
shock. 

The Empire's heart is one ! 
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How to Build a Hoist. 

By t. w CORBIN. 


A SSUMING that you have constructed the water-motor 
or the steam turbine and boiler described in recent 
articles, you will now be keen on making something 
for it to drive. And of all small working models, 
after those which w r ork themselves, the most interesting are 
those which lift something. In this article, therefore, I am 
going to tell you how to build a hoist. 

The job is really a simpler and easier one than those which I 
have given you hitherto, so that even those who have " funked ” 
the others as too difficult can make a beginning on this one. 
The material is nearly all wood, and the fastenings are screws 
such as carpenters use—metal-working tools being hardly 
needed at all. Do not turn from this with scorn, however, 
for wood is largely used by the engineer, and should not be 
beneath the notice of the model-maker ; indeed, it is a common 

mistake among model-builders 
to undervalue the use of wood. 

Let me first describe what the 
hoist is like. As you will 
by fig. i, there is a square 
tower formed of wood uprights 
connected together 
with flat strips, also 
of wood. To one side 
of this tower there is 
an inclined way, up 
and down which there 
runs a small truck. 



Fig. i.—T he Hoist. 


The latter is moved by means of a cord passing over a pulley 
at the top of the tower. To draw the truck up, the cord is 
pulled ; to lower it the cord is let out, the truck descending by 
its own weight. 

Now take a look at fig. 2, in which we see a view of the truck 
as it would appear if seen from above (si ch a view is called 
" a plan ”), and you will notice at once that its wheels are not 
in line with each other ; the two front ones are nearer together 
than the two back ones. Thus they need two pairs of rails 
to run on. The incline, then, must have four rails. Two of 
these, the outer ones on which the back wheels run, go straight 
up and terminate against the side of the tower, but the inner 
ones only rise as far as the point marked by the letter A in fig. 1. 
After that they turn horizontally and pass right across inside 
the tower. 

After this little dissertation you will begin, I expect, to see 
how the thing works. As the truck is drawn up, it goes quite 
steadily and uneventfully until the point A is reached. Then 
the front wheels move along horizontally to the left, while the 
back ones still ascend. By this means the truck turns auto¬ 
matically into the position shown by the dotted lines, and 
shoots its contents out. On paying out the cord again, the 
reverse process occurs and the truck places itself right side 
up once more, ready to receive a fresh " load ” at the bottom 
of the incline. 

Just below where the truck tips its contents out, the four 
uprights of the tower are connected together by wide strips 
of wood, wider than is necessary for simply holding the four 
together. This is in order to form a bunker for the reception 
of the coal, grain, sand, or whatever material you choose for 
your hoist to " handle." There are four of these flat strips, 
one on each of the four sides of the tower, while another piece 
goes inside to form a bottom. If you like, you can make the 
bunker with a flat bottom—that is the simplest—or you can 
make it with a sloping bottom (as shown dotted), with a little 
door which you can open to let the stuff come sliding out when 
you want to empty it. 

Now comes the question, How is it to be driven ? That is a 
matter of taste, and depends to a large extent upon how much 
trouble you are prepared to go to 
TRUCK in making it. I will mention the 
simplest way first. 

WIRE In the centre of each of the two 

T/RRUR str ip s at ^e top of the tower make a 
hole, large enough to pass a piece of 
stiff wire. Then insert such a piece of 
wire, passing it through one strip first, 
then through a cotton reel, and then 
through the second strip. When you 
have done this you must push some 
little wooden wedges into the hole in 
the reel so that it will be fixed rigidly 
on the wire. This is rather a tiresome 
little job, but it can be done quite 
satisfactorily if just a little care be 
used. One end of this wire can be 
bent to form a handle. Then, turning 
the handle one way will raise and tip 
the truck, while releasing the handle 
will let the truck down. 
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Another thing to do is to fit a little metal pulley on the pro¬ 
jecting end of the wire in place of the handle ; by this arrange¬ 
ment the machine can be worked from a distance, an endless 
cord of strong thread being passed round this pulley and round 
another wheel some way off. And in this connection I can 



Fig. 2 .—The Truck and Rails. 

give you a useful little hint. When using a band made of 
thread for driving, the band tends to slip—to move without 
turning the pulley. When that happens, just rub the thread 
with a little ta dors’ wax or bees’-wax. That will enable the thread 
to get a grip on the pulley. Another hint is this : very nice 
little brass pulleys can be got for a penny at many good iron¬ 
mongers. They are intended. I believe, for Venetian blinds ; 
but they answer very well indeed for models. 

Perhaps the best idea is to make the tower and incline, and 
to rig it up with driving apparatus of the simplest form first, 
improving the latter afterwards to any extent that you feel 
inclined. 

I will now describe a somewhat more elaborate arrangement. 
Let the strip at the back of the tower (away from the incline, 
that is) 1 m? put lower down, as shown dotted. Then drill two 
holes through the back uprights to support a second pulley. 
The cotton reel can likewise be dispensed with and a pulley 
substituted. Let both these pulleys run freely upon the sup¬ 
porting wires, the latter fitting tightly in the holes in the wood. 
Thus the thread can run over the first pulley (that which dis¬ 
places the reel), then over the other pulley and down to the foot 
of the tower. Arranged thus, we can fix the winding-apparatus 
at the foot of the tower. 

This winding-apparatus consists (as you will see in figs. 3 and 
4) of two shafts or spindles, one of which carries the cotton- 
reel and a little round wood disc. The second shaft carries 
another wood disc and a pulley 

If I tell you just how this arrangement works you will see at 
once how it must be constructed. The engine, motor, or what¬ 
ever you employ to drive the machine, turns the pulley last 
mentioned. That causes the disc connected to it to rotate 
constantly and always 
in the same direction. 

The shaft on which 
the reel, or " drum ”— 
to give it a more tech¬ 
nical name—is fixed 
passes through a hole 
in the frame at one 
end ; but its other end 
fits into a hole in a 
small wooden lever, so 
that it can tie raised 
or lowered. When this 
lever is depressed, it 
brings the disc fixed 
to the drum into con¬ 
tact with the other 
disc, with the result 
that the one turns 
the other by friction. 

The moment the lever 
is released, however, 
the two discs lose 
contact, and instead 
the drum-disc comes 
into contact with the 
brake-block which is 
fixed to the frame just 
above it. 

Now just see how 
that works. The 
driving-shaft is 

turning round, but Fig. 3.—Hoisting Gear, 

nothing else is hap- (flack view.) 


o/sc 
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pening. Press the lever slightly, bringing the two discs together, 
and the driving-shaft turns the drum, the cord is wound in on 
to the drum, and up comes the truck. 

Having reached its highest position, it is desirable to hold 
it still a moment to give the contents ample time to shoot out 
into the bunker. To do that, the lever 
is released so that the elastic separates 
the discs but brings the drum-disc into 
contact with the brake-block. The 
friction between the disc and the block 
then holds the truck still. Next, to 
lower the truck a slight pressure is ap¬ 
plied to the lever, just enough to release 
the disc from contact with the brake- 
block but not enough to bring it into 
contact with the other disc. The disc 
can be thus brought right away from the 
brake-block and the truck allowed to run 
down freely, or the pressure of disc against 
block can be just slightly reduced, when 
the truck will run down gently — ** with 
the brake on," so to speak. 

This little mechanism, which is identical with that used upon 
full-sized " friction-hoists," is very simple, easy to make, and 
effective. When you have got it to perfection you will be 
surprised to find how you can make the truck run up and down, 
start, stop, go fast, go slowly, indeed perform all sorts of antics, 
just by varying the pressure of your finger upon that lever. 

You will notice 
that the disc upon 
the driving-shaft is 
very* much smaller 
than the other one. 

That is to give you 
an increase of lift¬ 
ing power. If y’our 
engine or motor be 
very r small and 
possessed of very* 
little power it may 
be necessary* to 
make the difference 
as great as possible. 

In that case, the 
driving-shaft itself 
may be employed 
instead of the 
smaller disc. In 
such case, roughen 
the spindle where 
the disc will come 
into contact with 
it with a coarse file 
or coarse emery’ 
paper, and then rub 
it well w’ith wax. 

The larger disc can 
l>e w’axed also, or 
an elastic band put 
round its edge gives 
it very good grip¬ 
ping pow’er. 

As regards the drum, some may object to the use of a cotton- 
reel as appearing too amateurish, and if that be so a bettn sha p- 
reel can be used. For example, if you have an old electric bell 
which you can take to pieces, you will find that one of the reels 
on which the insulated wire is wound is exactly the shape of the 
drum upon a proper hoist, and will look exceedingly well on your 
model; or, failing that, you can make a drum by wrapping some 
thick paper (w’ell glued) round the spindle and then gluing two 
thick card or wood discs on to the ends of the roll so formed 
The truck can be constructed anything that comes handy 
A small wooden box or a mustard-tin can be pressed into service 
for the body’, the wheels being wooden discs with cardboard 
flanges glued on. 

Al>out the best form of door for the bunker is shown in fig. 5. 
The door itself is made of tin, cut from a biscuit-tin or some¬ 
thing of that sort, which is hinged to the side of the bunker with 
one little screw. 

A spout or shoot, also made of thin metal of some sort, bent 
to shape, gives a good finish and also ensures the stuff from the 
bunker falling straight into whatever you put to receive it, 
instead of spilling all over the place. 

If you have made this carefully it is w’orth while to paint it. 
Grey looks well on the framework and bunker, with the screw- 
heads just touched with black. The spindles and brass pulley’s 
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4.—Hoisting Gear. 
(Side view.) 
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can be left bright just to liven the thing up . 
So made, you will be proud to show this to 
your friends, and I can assure you that 
you will not only derive much pleasure 
from making it but also from operating it 
afterwards. 

As is my usual practice, I have not 
given definite sizes or instructions about 
any of the parts, but simply the general 
idea, so that you can bring in material 
which you happen to have by you and 
also can use your own ingenuity in many 
ways. I have always found great satis¬ 
faction in constructing models from wood 
and other materials that I have happened 
to have by me, rather than go to the 
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Fig. 5.—Suggestion for door to the bunkrr. (May 
be either at back or side of bunker, as most con¬ 
venient.) 


expense of purchasing something for the 
occasion, and I want my boy-readers to 
experience the same satisfaction. There is 
no reason, moreover, why a thoroughly 
practicable working model cannot be built 
from the simplest materials. It is mainly 
a question of care and ingenuity. And these 
articles will certainly achieve a useful pur¬ 
pose if they tend to develop these qualities 
in " B.O.P.” model-makers. 

A final word, now, to my correspondents. 
If you have any difficulty in. constructing 
any part of this—or any other—apparatus 
that I have described, do not hesitate to 
write to me. I shall be glad to answer all 
queries. 



Lending 

D URING the War of Independence in America a 
corporal was directing the removal of some heavy 
stores, which he was urging his men to lift with 
such exclamations as : “ Put your backs into it! ” 
'* Now then, all together, boys ! ” " Up with it ! ” 

whilst he himself stood, with his hands behind his back, 
in an attitude of easy, confident command. 

It happened that just at the moment when the squad 
of men were making a superhuman effort to lift a huge 
beam on to a wagon a horseman drew rein to observe the 
operations. Seeing one man standing idly by whilst a 
dozen others toiled and sweated, he said : “ Why don't 
you lend a hand, my man ? ” 

The other looked at his questioner in great surprise, 
and said : " What ! Help ? I'm a corporal! ” 

" Oh, are you l ” said the horseman, and at once dis¬ 
mounted and helped the men to put the beam on to the 
wagon. 

When the task was successfully accomplished the 
horseman turned to the corporal and said : “I am glad 
to have been of assistance, and when you want anybody 
to lend a hand again send to headquarters for General 
Washington, and I'll come at once.” 

Needless to say, Mr. Corporal was very much abashed 
and flabbergasted ; but whether his general’s rebuke did 
him any good, and induced him to lend a hand when there 
was a job to be done instead of standing idly by ordering 
other people to do it, the story does not say. 

There is a very humorous book by Jerome K. Jerome, 
which you may have read, entitled “ Three Men in a Boat,” 
in which the author, in his humorous way, says : “I 
can’t sit still and see another man slaving and working. 

I want to get up and superintend, and walk about with my 
hands in my pockets and tell him what to do. It’s my 
energetic nature. I can't help it.” Of course, the author 
is poking fun at people like the corporal, who shout ” Heave 
ho ! ” and ” Altogether, boys ! ” and yet do nothing to 
help, who never lend a hand, who never put their own 
shoulder to the wheel. 

At the village of Pirton, in Herefordshire, they had long 
wanted a new transept to the parish church, the former 
one having become ruinous ; but as no funds were available, 
and as it seemed as if the parishioners would have to put 
up with the old transept until it fell down, the vicar con¬ 
ceived the idea of immensely diminishing the cost by 
quarrying the stone himself—of course, with the help of 
his flock. This service he and his parishioners actually 
did, going day after day, evening after evening, to a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry, with pickaxe and spade hewing out the 
stone, which now appears in the new transept. 


a Hand. 

Depend upon it, it is only the snob or the jack-in-officc 
who refuses to lend a hand when a hand is necessary. 
There is no greater mistake than to suppose that there is 
anything degrading in manual labour; that anyone, even 
the highest in the land, needs to stoop in order to lend a 
helping hand. The only one who stoops is the one who 
refuses to lend a hand, and to lend it willingly, loyally, 
whole-heartedly. 

Many boys, especially, are ready enough to lend a hand in 
a job they like: in something which has romance or fun 
in it, or in something which brings them honour and glory. 
But the real test comes when a boy is required to help in 
the doing of something which he does not like : which is not 
to his taste, which is not ojily hard and toilsome, but which 
brings him no glory, except the glory of an approving con¬ 
science telling him that he has done his duty to the best 
of his ability. 

There is another type of boy—I sincerely hope that his 
clan is not a numerous one—who is willing enough to lend 
a helping hand at school or in camp, but who grumbles 
when he is asked to do anything at home. He doesn't 
like going errands, or carrying coal, or chopping wood at 
home, although he would do these things willingly enough 
elsewhere. But, surely, home is the place where all these 
things should be practised most willingly and most lovingly. 
Is there anybody in the world to whom a boy would rather 
lend a hand than to his mother ? 

And remember that it is not always the actual hand which 
has four fingers and a thumb attached to it which is re¬ 
quired. No, the word ” hand ” sometimes represents 
sympathy, generosity, charity, defence. There's a boy. 
for instance, being put on, bullied, cruelly treated. Go 
and lend a hand. Go and stick up for the weak side. 

There is a boy who has taken a stand for right, who, in 
spite of opposition and laughter and jeers, is taking an 
unpopular course, which you know, nevertheless, to be a 
right course. Go and lend a hand. Help him through. 
Throw your influence on his side. Join him in the good 
fight. 

It is this spirit which has made young England leap to 
the aid of Belgium and France. A bully Power fell upon 
them with intent to smash them, and the sporting spirit- 
ay! and the Christian spirit—of Britain said : “ Thi* is the 
time when we are called to lend a hand.” Yes, and all class 
distinctions have been sunk too. I know a man whose 
commanding officer is his clerk in private life, and there 
are scores of privates who can give their officers a ride in 
their own Rolls-Royce ! And in the same willing spirit. 

I believe, the boys of Britain are ready and eager to lend 
a hand in the cause of the land they love better than life. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



THE GUN-TORPEDO. 

ToRPEDOEs havc been used against our warships with such deadly 
effect that the suggestion has been made in certain quarters that 
some form of gun-torpedo may have been employed. In the 
Russo-Japanese War, several big ships were torpedoed, and yet 
were able afterwards to reach port. In this war, when a torpedo 
has struck a ship and exploded, the rent made in the vessel's side 


Being aimed, as the alarm-gun is, along the direction of the 
extended barbed wire, a bullet in that way fired from the gun 
may very likely hit the intruder who has just cut the wire and 
is advancing past it. Of this rifle-alarm device there are many 
adaptations, all safeguarding against after-dark surprise. 

Equally effective as an alarm is the miscellaneous collection of 
jam-pots, tin cans, and other articles strung upon a wire and 
calculated to make a jangling noise when disturbed. This is 
another home-made device, and is one that is found in the 



trenches on both sides. When the rattle of the pots and cans 
is heard, a flare is usually lighted, by means of which the 
position of the intruders is made known. Soldiers' letters 
from the Front have told many a tale of daring scouts from the 
German rifle-pits who have been thus discovered and shot. 


has been large and deep enough to cause her to sink almost im¬ 
mediately in nearly every instance ; which is precisely what the 
gun-torpedo was invented to achieve. 

The gun-torpedo, as it is called, was invented by Lieutenant- 
Commander Cleland Davis, of the United States Navy. It is 
intended to enable an explosive shell to be shot through the 
hole made by the usual warhead of the torpedo right into the 
ship's magazine or engine-room. The exploding torpedo opens 
the steel side of the ship, the shell from the torpedo-gun is pro¬ 
pelled into the very vitals of the doomed vessel, and the re¬ 
sulting damage is such that with one shot the mightiest battle¬ 
ship may be sunk or be so effectively crippled as to be put out 
of action. 

This diagram explains the working of the invention: A being 
the warhead of the torpedo, containing its big charge of 300 lb. 
of guncotton, or of T.N.T. (trinitro-toluene). B is the steel 
barrel of the torpedo-gun, which, though only one inch thick, is 
capable of withstanding a pressure of 250,000 lb. to the square 
inch; the composition of this steel is a carefully guarded 
secret. C is the six-inch shell, the fuse of which is timed so 
that the shell shall burst when it has penetrated thirty feet 
into the ship's interior. D is the gun-charge for propelling the 
shell, and E is the propelling works of the torpedo. The gun- 
charge D is fired by mechanism that is actuated by the explosion 
of the warhead A. 

The gun-torpedo is meant to either explode the ship’s magazine 
or. failing that, to make so large a hole right into the middle of the 
ship that she speedily sinks from the huge inrush of water. 


HOW A RIFLE-ALARM WORKS. 

To guard against night attacks many forms of alarm are used 
by our troops. Most of these alarms are employed in connection 
with barbed wire entanglements, or with specially laid alarm 
wires, and not a few are worked by electricity. When the wire 
is touched a bell rings, or a detonator is exploded, or else a 
powerful flare firework bursts into flame. Those, though, are 
alarms of complicated pattern, skilfully erected, may be, by en¬ 



gineers. Here we show the much more simple but very effective 
rifle-alarm that Tommy himself often contrives. 

The end of the tightly stretched barbed wire is fastened 
to a spring-post, as seen to the right of the sketch. To the next 
two uprights that support the wire, a loaded rifle is securely 
attached, having a cord fastened from its trigger to the top 
of the spring-post. If the barbed wire is cut by an approaching 
enemy, the spring-post flies back, and, by means of the cord, 
pulls the trigger and so fires the alarm-gun. 


MACHINE-GUN MOTOR-CYCLISTS. 

In a very short time, recently, a corps of motor-cyclists 
three hundred strong was raised by the Admiralty for active 
service to drive motor-cycles with side-cars fitted with 
Scott-Maxim machine-guns. Two men are required for each 
machine to take turns in driving and in working the gun 
from the side-car, as seen in the picture. 

Sub-Lieutenant J. W. Stocks, of the Naval Air Recruiting 
Station, Wormwood Scrubbs, and well known in connection 
wdth De Dion-Bouton motors, w*as the first cyclist in the world 
to ride twenty-five miles within the hour. Not long since he 
was successful in the formation of a corps of over two hundred 
motor-cyclists attached to the Royal Naval Air Service in 



connection with the armoured cars as aeroplane support. His 
appeal for machine-gun motor-cyclists met with equally ready 
response, many of those enlisted being patriotic young fellows 
who had been too late amongst the three thousand motor¬ 
cyclists who attended the first call for dispatch-riders at the 
meet held upon Wimbledon Common during the early day's of 
the w'ar. 

The following questions have to be answered by each applicant 
for enrolment in the machine-gun motor-cycle corps: Age? 

Will you serve for the duration of the war? Are you married? 

Of European descent (British subject) ? Occupation ? Can you 
shoot ? Can you swim ? Have you travelled abroad ? What 
experience have you had with motor-cycles ? 

Conditions of service are that the applicant is enlisted as a 
Petty Officer Air Mechanic, at 65. per day all found, in¬ 
cluding kit and motor-cycle, half a crown per day extra being 
allowed for lodging, food, etc., prior to going abroad. If married, 1 
a separation allowance of 6s. per week for wife ; 2s. for first 
child; 25 . second child; is. each for others, if any. Until the full 
number was selected for the corps, applicants sometimes totalled 
three hundred per day. 
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Being the Plain Account of an Affair in one of His Majesty's Dominions over the 
Sea which reflected no particular Credit on Anybody, and least of all on one 

Karl Schneider, Rancher and Spy. •J'W 

4, ) ! ’ By A. B. COOPER. 

Author of “ Corky and I,” “ Lost in the Arctic,’’ “Frank Flower, the Boy 
War-Correspondent.’’ etc., etc. 


T HE Passamac River, opposite our old homestead. 

is so wide that the other side is barely visible 
even on the clearest day, and if there should be 
any haze about one might just as well be looking 
across the boundless ocean. My father had come from 
the old country twenty years ago, and my mother died 
soon after I was born, and as he was generally very busy 
I lived a very free life, as I do at this moment, being very 
handy with a gun, with a safe seat in the saddle, and able 
to manage oar or sail with the best in our parts. 

Not that we were much troubled with neighbours, good, 
bad, or indifferent. There were Mr. Smith and Mr. Jordan 
on the range, and Mr. Medley five miles away ; but our 
nearest neighbour was Mr. Karl Schneider, a German, who 
had only come to the Passamac three years ago. My 
father had never seemed to care to make a very close 
friendship with him, although he was quite a neighbourly 
man, on account of something sly and underhand in 
Mr. Schneider’s manner, and the way he used to come prying 
about our place, especially if father happened to be up the 
range with his friend Jordan. 

My father ought to have been a civil engineer, or some¬ 
thing like that. He was always scheming something. 
His latest marvel of construction was a wireless installation. 
Never shall I forget the day when he got the first flutter. 
He listened as if it were a voice from heaven. Afterwards 
he rigged up a transmitter as well as a receiver, and, as I 
helped him and as he explained everything to me as we 
worked, I knew as much about it as he did. Our aerial 
was fixed up about fifty yards from the house and was 
quite a prominent object, and certainly an object of curiosity 
to everybody, friend or stranger. 

For twelve months before the war we had become 
locally known, and often exchanged messages with ships 
from fifty to a hundred miles out at sea. I knew the 


Morse code as well as I knew the alphabet, and could work 
the apparatus as well as my father. I must say this, 
however, that we looked upon the thing more as a play¬ 
thing than as anything else, and there is no doubt at all 
that my father constructed it for fun, as we say, and without 
any intention of using it for serious business. 

One day last December—nearly midsummer you must 
remember, in our part of the world—Pete, our negro servant, 
and I had gone duck-shooting to a rocky islet in the Passa¬ 
mac. The mouth of the river is dotted with islands, but 
this one, which we called Teal Island, was our favourite 
resort, or rather mine ; for Pete was never very keen on 
going, and always insisted on my obtaining my father’s 
leave before he would budge. I often think his objections 
are all put on, just to show how specially solicitous of 
my safety he is ; for a day on Teal Island means a day 
off for him, but he would generally hold forth something 
like this :— 

“ ’Clar ter goodness, Mass’ Phil! you am de rummiest 
kin’ ob boy I hab struck dis blue moon. Yo’ nebber 
don’ mek yo’sef content like onless yo’ am flibbity-gibbityin’ 
aroun’ dem mighty lonesome islands. Ugh 1 It gibs me 
de shiverum-shudderums to tink ob goin’ dere. VVouldn’ 
yo’ like to come down de field an’ ’elp me hoe de pines, or yo’ 
might not objectulate to doin’ a good mawnin’s work in de 
garden where eberyting’s agwine ter be ruinated if some’dy 
don’ buckle to mighty quick. Yes, sail. Sure ting.” 

But on this never-to-be-forgotten day, when Pete and 
I went duck-shooting on Teal Island, he had taken it for 
granted I had got my father’s leave, and for once omitted 
to ask me the straight question which admitted of only one 
of two answers—yes or no. The fact is that my father 
had been terrifically busy over something or other all the 
morning, and when I had gone towards him, thinking of 
broaching the subject, he had told me to “ make myself 
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scarce," and I knew when he talked in that way that he 
wanted neither my company nor my questions. So, 
salving my conscience with the thought that my father 
did not care where I went or what I did as long as I kept 
out of his way, I allowed Pete to conclude that I had my 
father’s full permission for the expedition and the use 
of the boat. 

So Pete and I went down together to the little cove 
where we kept the boat, stowed our guns carefully under 
the tarpaulin sheet, along with something in the eating 
line which I had secretly commandeered from the pantry, 
and we pushed off, using the oars until we caught a capful 
of wind, when we hoisted the sail. 

I need not tell you about the jolly day we spent on the 
island. We left our little cockle-shell of a boat, which 
Pete had built with his own hands, quite secure, as we 
thought, on the near side of the island, while we rambled 
and scrambled over the rocks and blufTs to the more 
precipitous seaward side, where I, at least, could feel 
more like Robinson Crusoe with his man Friday, because, 
for anything we could see to break the delusion, we might 
have been a thousand miles from anywhere, and doomed 
to stay there for the rest of our natural lives — a thought 
which pleased my fancy so long as I knew that it was 
not literally true. 

But it came nearer to being true that day than was 
at all comfortable, seeing that we had only brought pro¬ 
vision for one day, for a sudden squall of wind and rain, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, broke our little boat 
from her moorings. When Pete and I —the storm abating 
as quickly as it had arisen—would have returned home, we 
discovered, to our sore dismay, that we were unable to do so, 
and were likely to spend the night at least where we were. 

Pete was terribly concerned. “ What will yo’ fader say ?’’ 
he moaned, and I thought the poor fellow’ was going to 
break down and cry. “ He tink yo’ drownded an’ Pete 
am not to be trusted to take care ob yo'.” 

“ I don’t suppose he’ll miss me," I said. " I believe 
he was expecting visitors, and they’ll be so busy talking 
about the war that he’ll think I’m safe in bed, if he thinks 
about me at all." 

This comforted Pete considerably, for he was greatly 
afraid of losing my father’s good opinion, and he set about 
finding a suitable spot where we might spend the night in 
as much comfort as the island afforded—which was not 
much ! We had long ago used our last speck of ammunition, 
and, although w’e had lots of wild-fowl, we had no means 
of starting a fire, and so had to be content to make a supper 
off the scraps of bread which we had failed to eat at our 
last meal. 

We were just going to settle down for the night, intending 
to be up bright and early next morning, and rig up a flag of 
distress which might catch the keen eyes of some of our 
farm-hands or of my father himself, who would see that 
the boat was missing and would conclude that we had gone 
shooting to one of the islands, when a dark object seemed 
to swim into our ken, moving slowly up the estuary. 

" A ship—a steamboat! " said Pete, pointing across 
the water. 

" So there is," I said. " I wonder where it’s from ? " 

“ England, 1 reck’n," said Pete. " De blockade won’ 
let no German trash troo. Sho’ nuff it’s a British steam¬ 
boat gwine up to Johnstown." 

I looked with some curiosity at the black object moving 
up the river. In normal times the presence of a steamboat 
in the Passamac was a novelty, and certainly since the war 
had commenced I had never noticed one at all. 

She appeared to be coming almost under the bluff where 
Pete and I sat. Then, just ere she came opposite to us, her 
engines, which had been running dead slow, ceased entirely, 
and presently, with a rattle of chains through the hawser 
pipes she dropped anchor within a quarter of a mile of the 
rock / islet. 

" Wonder what dey come ’ere fo’ ? ” mused Pete. “ Le’s 
go up top so we kin see dem better ; " and he led the way up 
the cliff to a little grassy platform, where we squatted in 
silence and watched the ship. 


*' I don’t laake her, sure ting," said Pete dubious! 

“ Why she show no light ? Tell me dat, Mass’ Phil." 

" They do generally at night, don’t they, Pete ? " I said 

“ Why, in course dey do," said Pete, in his wise style. 
“ Guv’ment reg’lations, savvy ? Pretty lonesome here, I 
guess, an’ not much fear o’ bumpin’ up agin some oder 
craft, but dey all do it as a rule, onless dey privateers or 
someting what kinder want ter ’sprise yer an’ take yer on 
de hop, so ter speak. Savvy ? " 

" What’s a privateer ? ’’ I asked, for I was dense! v 
ignorant on the subject, and, had I known it, so was Pete, 
for he was harking back to tales he had heard from hi- 
own father, and did not know that privateers were thing- 
of the past. 

" Privateer ? ” said Pete, with the wise look of a learned 
owl, and immensely delighted that he had found a subject 
in which he had the monopoly of knowledge. “ Why, a 
kin’ o’ pirit, ter be sho’. Ships what in times o’ war git big 
guns aboard an’ make de kettle bile fast an’ fur’ous. Yes. 
sah." 

" A pirate ! " I exclaimed in horror, not unmingled with 
a certain thrill of delighted excitement, for I never reallv 
thought there was a speck of truth in Pete’s wild conjee 
ture regarding a craft which we could barely see, and of 
which we had never once caught a broadside view even in 
the moonlight. “ But there are no pirates now ? " 

*' They’s more laake a man o’-war," said Pete solemnlv. 
"an’ I shouldn’ wonder if that ere craft was a Dread¬ 
nought." 

Pete’s eyes fairly rolled as he said this awful word 
But I laughed. I was sure of my ground now. " It’s not 
a quarter big enough," I said. " I’ve seen pictures of 
Dreadnoughts." 

" Wal, I don’ know, sonny," said Pete, " but arter all 
if it is a Dreadnought I reckon it flies de Union Jack, on’v 
we can’t see it fer de dark, fer I reck’n de British navy 
’as got de whole obflusticated German navy shut up tight 
in a kin’ ob rat-trap. Dat so, sonny ? ” 

I told him I hoped so, but that I had seen in the Johnstown 
paper that there were certain cruisers and such like still 
at large in different parts of the world, but whether there 
wc re any in these waters I had never heard, because, as 1 
said, the ocean is a large place. 

Suddenly a boat slipped out of the shadow of the ship. 
As it came into the moonlit lane of water Ave could see that 
it contained nine men, eight rowing and one steering. 

" I reck’n dey’re short ob fresh water an’ dey cornin’ 
inter de l’il creek where we got de ducks. Savvy ? ’’ 

Then I had a happy thought. Hitherto, I had been so 
interested in speculating on the nature of the ship in the 
offing that it had not before occurred to me that here was 
our chance of escape. 

“ They are certain to be British." I said. " At least, 
it’s a thousand to one they are. And if so it wouldn’t be 
much out of their way to put us across if we tell them our 
predicament, and father would not only gladly fill their 
water-barrels but also give them some fresh vegetables 
and meat as well, I don’t doubt." 

Pete seemed to have quite convinced himself that there 
was nothing to fear, and we scrambled down the rocks 
together and landed on the shore among the tumbled frag 
ments of the cliffs just as the boat ran into the tiny creek 
The next moment four men jumped out of the boat, almost 
immediately followed by two others. 

" Down ! Down, Mass’ Phil ! Dey’re Germans ! ” hissed 
Pete. 

Without knowing in the least how Pete gathered that thev 
were Germans, I gave him the benefit of the doubt and 
crouched down with him behind a rock. They were too 
far away for us to hear what they said. or even the language 
in which they said it, and I don’t think to this day that 
Pete knew they were Germans at all. He wanted to keep 
me by his side until he was quite sure there was no danger, 
as he felt himself responsible to my father for my safety. 

They were presently rolling casks up the little beach, and 
we could hear them calling to the two men left in the boat, 
but could not catch a syllable of what they said. 
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“ Foller me, Mass’ Phil,” whispered Pete, and he began 
to creep from rock to rock, and I did the same. I thought 
it a silly business and a waste of time, but it was war-time 
nevertheless and one could not perhaps be too careful. 

Then, suddenly, we found ourselves quite close to the 
water-carriers. Again I wanted to run out and greet them, 
and tell them that my father would reward them with 
anything of which they stood in need if they would tub 
us across to the mainland. Then a lantern which one of 
the c ew carried shone for a moment on the cap of one of his 
shipmates and I saw the word “ Kiel.” 

“ They are Germans, Pete,” I whispered. “ Lie low 
for your life ! ” 

“ Didn’ I tole yo’ so ? ” whispered Pete back, with such 
an unctuous tone of superior sagacity that I could have 
kicked him. 

But a fresh surprise was in store for us, and one upon 
which we had never reckoned in our wildest dreams. As 
we lay low, watching and wondering, we heard other voices, 
and presently three other men came from the direction of 
the boat. For a moment I thought that luck was distinctly 
on our side, that the boat was entirely deserted, and that 
we could steal a march on these invaders, release ourselves 
without their knowledge, and make them temporary 
prisoners at the same time. 

I w r as just leaning towards Pete’s ear to communicate 
my suddenly formed plan, when the three newxomers 
stepped out into the moonlight and I saw, to my amazement, 
that one of them was Karl Schneider, our neighbour. 

His presence was evidently a surprise to the water-carriers, 
for I saw the others introduce him, and then Schneider 


began some sort of communication. His voice rose as he 
proceeded, and the language he spoke was not English, 
but as I did not know r a word of German I could only guess 
that he was speaking in his native tongue. 

What was he here for, and what was he telling the enemies 
of our country, and therefore equally the enemies of this 
British colony ? That there was something brewing I felt 
certain. It was maddening to be so near and yet so far. 
He might be making some great betrayal, and my ignorance 
of the language would prevent me from knowing anything 
about it even if I could get right into the midst of these 
conspirators without being seen. 

But, presently, he began to gesticulate as his excitement 
grew. He lifted up his hands, he pointed towards the shore, 
he waved his hand out to sea, and then I caught the word 
'• telegraph,” or something so like it that I knew it was 
its German equivalent. 

Then all his gesticulations were plain to me. I saw him 
describing the existence of a wireless installation close at 
hand, and I knew that he was urging these men to make a 
raid upon it and destroy it. Of course, I have not the 
slightest doubt, in the light of the events which followed, 
that Karl Schneider, being a spy himself, took a peck out of 
his own sack, and regarded our innocent home-made 
installation as a Government business, full of menace to the 
German power at sea and used constantly to warn British 
ships of danger. 

“I’d gib a lot to know what dat Schneider skunk was 
tellin’ ob dem,” whispered Pete. ” He aint atter no good. 
He didn’ come ober here fer a moonlight picnic. No, sah ! ” 

" He’s telling them about our wireless.” I said, ** and 



“Meanwhile, Pete was pulling the 
bottom out of the river and making Schneider’s boat move as she 
had never moved before.” [See fui%e 414.) 
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evidently trying to persuade them to land and destroy it. 
If they do, father would be taken by surprise, try to defend 
himself, and get killed ! ” 

A thrill of horror ran through me as I whispered this to 
Pete. I seemed to see my gallant father putting up a 
fight for the Old Country against seven or eight Germans, 
not so much to defend his wireless installation, of which 
hitherto he had never thought seriously, as to prove to 
himself and to all whom it might concern that the Old 
Country was as dear to him as ever, and, come all the 
world in arms, he would stand for her rights and honour. 

Knowing my father’s spirit, I was therefore the more 
anxious. I felt I would brave anything to get home and 
warn him, and urge him to leave the wireless to its fate 
and scoot for the bush till the danger was past—as far as I 
could see. the only wise course. 

“ Foller me, Mass’ Phil.” came the husky whisper of 
Pete once more. 

Anything was better than lying behind a rock in helpless 
agony at the thought of impending catastrophe, and I crept 
with infinite caution in Pete’s wake. Presently, he put 
up a big black hand, like a policeman at a crossing. Then 
he reached back and drew me to him. 

“ We’ve gotten to mek a dash fer it, Mass’ Phil. See 
that Schneider skunk’s boat dere ? ” 

I peered towards the water’s edge, and to my joy saw 
the little light boat which had brought Schneider post haste 
on his spying errand. 

“Scoot, Pete! I’ll follow,” I said ; and scarcely had 
the whisper reached his ears when Pete leapt to his feet 
and his big black form flew across the sand to the boat, 
and I followed like a small shadow on his heels. 

But we forgot the steersman. He had been left in the 
ship’s boat, and he saw us and instantly gave the alarm. 
Luckily he did not shoot. It is more than probable that 
any resort to firearms without strict orders from the ship 
was deprecated ; for, at the best, a German ship of war, 
big or little, was an intruder in our waters, and it behoved 
them to be careful. 

“ Tum’le in, sonny!” 
said Pete, as he pushed off 
the light boat, “ and leave 
de rest ter me.” 

I had already seized an 
oar, but Pete grabbed it 
and almost tore it from 
my grasp. So I squatted 
in the bottom of the boat 
and watched the shore 
while Pete nearly pulled 
the pins out with his 
mighty arms as he tugged 
at the oars and made the 
little boat fly. 

I have noticed with 
surprise how clear the 
mind is often in the midst 
of pressing danger. i 
suppose I was excited, but 
I was perfectly collected 
and I saw everything, as 
far as the moonlight would 
allow me, in the greatest 
detail. I saw the dark 
forms of the water-carriers 
and the spy—nine of them 
in all—debouch upon the white 
strip of sand ; I heard them give 
a shout of surprise at sight of 
our boat careering over the calm 
waters of the estuary, and then I 
saw the steersman leap ashore and 
run to meet them and tell them 
what he had seen. 

Then I saw them all tumble into the 
boat, get a good deal tangled up, and then 
settle down into their places and com¬ 


mence to give chase. Meanwhile, Pete was pulling the 
bottom out of the river and making Schneider’s boat move 
as she had never moved before. He wanted, evidently, 
to get round the island as quickly as possible in the hope 
of masking his landing-place, but I greatly doubted the 
feasibility of this dodge, for as far as I could judge we had 
not got a long enough start for it to succeed. 

However, to keep plugging on was the only thing possible. 
As we got round the eastward end of Teal Island, I got 
for the first time a broadside view of the ship in the river, 
and I was amazed to see three funnels ! Think of it ! 
Three funnels ! From where we had viewed this stranger 
from Teal Island we had seen her stern-on, and the three 
had looked like one, and thus we had totally misjudged her 
size and importance ; but I knew enough about battle¬ 
ships from my reading and my father’s conversation to 
conclude that a war-vessel with three funnels was no 
chicken, but a big cruiser at least. 

One circumstance was greatly in our favour. There 
were a dozen wrong places and only one right place to land. 
The river front of our farm was fringed with a belt of swamp 
covered w ith reeds, and though it was possible to scramble 
through them at any point, the attempt to do so would 
mean a great waste of time. The one clear water-passage 
through them w r as bad to find, and I had no reason to 
think that Schneider, with all his cunning, knew it; whilst 
to go up to his own landing-place—certainly much easier— 
would mean a land journey after the men had got ashore. 

One moment we w'ere in the moonlight, and the next we 
shot into a lane of darkness caused by the high overhanging 
reeds which formed a double screen to our water-way 
to the landing. If Schneider had been cute enough to 
spot this passage my time for warning would be short 
indeed, but if they had to blunder through the reeds I might 
perhaps count on ten minutes, or fifteen at the most. 

A minute later I had leapt ashore and was sprinting for 
the house as fast as I could go. My one thought w r as to warn 
my father, and urge him to warn the rest of the folk within 

call and scoot for the 
bush till the danger was 
over. I did not think 
that these German sailors 
would deliberately kill or 
maim anybody unless 
resistance were offered, 
and I did not think it 
worth while that my father 
should risk his life for a 
mere plaything. It would 
have been different had he 
been placed in a position of 
trust by the Government. 
Then it would have been 
his duty to defend his 
country’s property with 
his life. 

The window on the 
veranda w r as open and I 
took a flying leap into it 
and shouted “ Father ! 
Father ! ” 

The house only echoed. 
There w r as nobody about. 

I glanced hastily around. 
Everything pointed to the 
fact that my father was 
out and had not returned. 
It flashed upon me that 
he might be out looking 
for me. But at that 
moment Pete burst in. 

" Yo’ fader on de ridge 
chinnin’ wid Massa Jordan 
an’ Massa Smith, he 
gasped out, " so come on, 
sonny, or de whole bilin’ 
’ll come an’ ketch yer.” 



later I 
had leapt ashore and 
was sprinting for the house as fast as I could go.” 
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He tugged at my sleeve to hasten my departure. But 
even as 1 realised my father’s safety a new thought came 
into my head. 

“You scoot, Pete,” I said. “ I’m going to send out a 
wireless message before I go. I shall hear them coming 
and have time to get away.” 

“ Don’ do it, Mass’ Phil! ” cried Pete woefully. 14 Dey’ll 
kill yer ef yo’ do. It’s a act ob war. Savvy ? ” 

But I was already at the apparatus and working the 
thing for all I was worth. Pete had not the smallest 
notion what I was doing. This was out of his range. 
If I had told him that I was sending out upon the 
midnight air—nay, rather upon the wings of the impalp¬ 
able, imponderable ether—the words “ Cruiser ‘ Kiel’ in 
Passamac,” in the wild hope that the message might 

be picked up by some _ 

British warship, he would 
have chuckled to think 
what a simpleton I was, 
or else attributed such 
conduct to the interven¬ 
tion and influence of a 
person of whose power he 
had a great idea and a 
tremendous dread. 

He disappeared, and I 
thought he had taken 
my advice and scooted, 
leaving me to look after 
myself. But I mis¬ 
judged the faithful fellow, 
for five minutes later, 
after I had got the 
message off about eight 
times, he came running 
in. 

“ Dey're cornin’, Mass' 

Phil! I seed ’em troo de 
plantation. Come on, 
honey. Nebber mind dat 
flabgasticated ting. 

Leave it ter de Kaiser’s 
trash. It’s not worf yo’ 
little finger.” 

I stopped just long 
enough to get the mes¬ 
sage off twice more, and 
then the clatter of boots 
in the yard warned me 
that I had no more time 
to waste, and I obeyed 
Pete’s earnest call and 
rushed out of the back 
of the house just as the 
German sailors mounted 
the veranda in front. 

A week later my 
father handed me the 
"Johnstown Courier” 
with his thumb on a 
certain spot. 

“ Read that, laddie,” 
he said, and I knew, by 
the way he said it, that 
something had pleased 
him greatly, for he was 
never a man to be senti¬ 
mental or gushing. And 
this is what I read :— 


" Splendid Naval 
Victory. 


Three Hours’ Battle. 


When I saw these headlines my eyes bulged, and I 
began to devour the smaller print as if every word was 
gold :— 

“ A week ago a wireless message was picked up by the 
British cruiser ‘ Seahawk ’ from some station unknown, 
saying ‘ Cruiser “ Kiel ” in Passamac, ’ and that vessel 
immediately took steps to cut off the German ship’s retreat. 
In this manoeuvre the British ship was entirely successful, 
and after a running fight which lasted three hours the 
4 Kiel ’ was sunk.” 

I looked up with dim eyes at my father. His eyes were 
shining, too. “ You and I know where that message came 
from,” he said, “ and it is enough that we know, and that 
we have had a great and providential opportunity of 
serving our King and country in the day of trouble.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A SHOWER! 
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The Editor’s 


The bright days are with us again, and hundreds of amateur 
photographers will be busy with their cameras. As photographic 
competitions have always proved popular, 
A NEW I am arranging one that will have special 

PHOTOGRAPHIC interest for “ B.O.P.” readers. Two Prizes 
COMPETITION. of One Guinea each will be awarded for the 
best photos of— 

Naval and Military Subjects. 

In addition, there will be Two “ second ” prizes of Half a 
Guinea each, and Two " third ” prizes of Five Shillings. A 
number of Consolation Prizes of Penknives, Fountain Pens, 
Books, etc., will be also awarded. With all the military and 
naval activity throughout the country, intending competitors 
should find no lack of subjects for treatment. '* Action ” 
pictures will, of course, be most acceptable. Every print sub¬ 
mitted must be accompanied by a declaration that it is the 
sender’s own work, and the name, age, and address of competitor 
must be clearly given. Envelopes containing photographs 
should be marked “ War Photo Competition ” in the top left- 
hand comer. This 

competition will close _ 

for readers in the l 

British Isles and on ! / ' 

the Continent on JA / / / / , 

June 30. ^1 / <1 / ft / U / 


Australia) ; Vyvian Hadley (St. Vincent, B.W.I.) ; Alec H. 
Drury (Margate : picture postcards) ; Eric N. Webb (Coventry : 
postcards) ; M. Hlrano (Tokyo, Japan : postcards) ; Philip 
Johnson (Macclesfield) ; Douglas Greenwood (Southland, N.Z. : 
postcards) ; James G. Frost (Adelaide, S.A. : photography, 
stamp-collecting) ; J. V. Figini (Valparaiso). Will readers who 
care to open up correspondence with any of the above kindly 
send their letters—already stamped—to me to be forwarded ? 
Address—I he Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street. 
London, E.C., and mark the envelope " Correspondence.” 


With next month’s issue of the ” B.O.P.”—the June number— 
will be given a splendid coloured plate, entitled “ The Whole 
Line w'ill Advance! ” This fine picture, 
NEW specially painted for this paper by Mr. Edgar 

PRESENTATION A. Holloway, commemorates the hundredth 
PLATE. anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. It 

has additional interest at the present time, 
inasmuch as British troops are again in the field in Belgium. 

I want every' reader 
to make known to 
his friends that this 
coloured plate will be 
presented with next 
month’s number, and 
I want every reader 
to place his order for 
it early so as to avoid 
possible disappoint¬ 
ment later. So often 
do readers write up 
for plates that have 
gone ” out of print " 
and cannot be sup¬ 
plied. Follow the 
advice of good old 
Horace, whom you 
Fifth - Form fellows 
know well, and ” < arpe 
diem.” These fine 
presentation pictures, 
which are produced 
at great cost, are not 
likely to be reprinted. 


READERS, minions 
NOTE ! may par¬ 
ticipate in 
this Competition, 1 
am offering Special 
Prizes of One Guinea, 

Half a Guinea, and 
Five Shillings, for the 
three best photo¬ 
graphs of Naval and 
Military subjects 
that are sent in by 
colonial competitors. 

Consolation prizes, as 
above, will be award¬ 
ed to those next in 
order of merit. The 
conditions for this Competition will be the same as those stated 
in the preceding paragraph, with the exception that the date of 
closing is extended to August 31. I am looking forward to re¬ 
ceiving some very original and striking photographs from readers 
both at home and abroad, so 1 hope that ” B.O.P.” photo¬ 
graphers will get to work without delay. The subject for 
competition offers a wide scope indeed. 


WAR TYPES. VII.—AN INDIAN CAMEL CORPS. 

The principal camel corps in India is that maintained by the Maharaja of Bikanir (Sir Ganga 
Singh Bahadur). During the Boxer rebellion in China (1904) this corps rendered valuable service, 
and it has been agaiu to the fore in Egypt this year in repelling the Turkish attempt at invasion. 


In the June num¬ 
ber, also, will appear 
the opening chapters of a new serial story by a writer hitherto 
unknown to readers of the " B.O.P.” This story, entitled 
” Through Troubled Waters,” deals with an English boy s 
adventures during a peasant rising in Russia. Now that this 
great country is in the field as our Ally against the Germans 
and Austrians anything concerning the life of its peoples must 
be of particular interest. " Through Troubled Waters ” is a 
story that you must not miss. A. L. H. 


Reference to readers abroad reminds me that I have to thank 
several ” B.O.P.” correspondents in Chili and the Argentine 
for kindly sending me photographs of the " Christ Statue of the 
Andes,” about which I wrote in the “ Boy’s Own Club Room ” 
pages in the last volume. E. Trevor Jones, J. M. Salas, Bernard 
H. Powditch, among others, were good enough to respond to my 
request. Quite a number of ” B.O.P.” readers in South America, 
by the way, have joined the League of Friendship a pleasing 
testimony to the ever-increasing circulation of the paper. 


More and more members of the League of Friendship are 
desirous to get into touch with other members w'ho share the 
same interests. To those names that have 
already been printed in this column, I have 
to add : John B. Given (Edinburgh : natural 
history subjects) ; Geo. White (Raynes 
Park) ; Roderick Finlayson (Auckland, New 
Zealand) ; Maurice B. Bond (N. Tidworth : science, chemistry 
in particular) ; G. D. Murray (Toronto, Canada : postcards and 
photographic lantern-slides) ; Geo. B. Woodbridge (Melbourne, 


L.O.F. 

CORRES¬ 

PONDENTS 

WANTED. 




f t 



NATURE STUDIES : MAY. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

I. Painted Lady. 2. Peacock. 3. Clouded Yellow. 4. Tortoiseshell. 

5. Large White. 6. Silver-washed Fntillary. 7. Swallow-tail. 

(Photographs and Design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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A French Biplane fitted with a Mitrailleuse. 



The Aeroplane in War. 

W’iat is being done with Armoured Monoplanes 
and Biplanes for Scouting and Fighting rurposes, 
with some Notes on Aerial Bombs and Darts. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 




HEY have furnished me with the 
most complete and accurate 
information, which has been of 
incalculable value in the con¬ 
duct of the operations. Fired 
at constantly. both by friend 
and foe, and not hesitating to 
fly in every kind of weather, 
they have remained undaunted 
throughout.” 

That splendid testimonial 
to the proficiency and prowess 
of our military airmen was 
contained in Field-Marshal Sir John French’s famous 
dispatch of September 7 last. In those brief incisive 
sentences the great soldier officially heralded the advent of 
conflict waged actually in the clouds, and summarised 
the proved utility of the aeroplane in war. Armageddon, 
the gigantic struggle of good against evil, had at last 
arrived ; invented in peace, the aeroplane had become an 
instrument of martial menace and mastery ; thenceforth 
the strife of mankind armed was to be not only on land 
and sea, subterranean and submarine, but also in the 
atmosphere as well. And that being so, no clear conception 
of the conflict can be gained to-day unless we possess some 
knowledge of the fighting machines of the third element. 

In matters relating to aerial navigation, our gallant 
Ally, Franee, has been ever well to the fore. It was a 
Frenchman, Blanchard, who first crossed the Channel 
from England to France in a balloon lighter than air ; it 
was a Frenchman, Louis Bleriot, who, in July 1909, more 
than a century later, first crossed from France to England 
in a flying machine heavier than air, and travelling at 
such a speed that he passed out of sight of the attendant 
swift French destroyer. That cross Channel flight set 
the seal on the success of the aeroplane ; military authorities 
of all nations sought to adapt it to the requirements of 
warlare, and in 1913 M. Bleriot constructed his Jo>ty-third 
type of such machines, in the shape of the first fully efficient 
armoured aeroplane, which was built, of course, for France. 
It had steel-plate protection three millimetres thick for 
both pilot and observer, sufficient to resist rifle bullets 


and shrapnel ; and, proving that the weight of armour 
did not hamper the machine, at its first flight at Buc, 
near Versailles, it at once rose to a height of more than 
9,000 feet. 

That was early in March ; Britain was not far behind ; 
and towards the end of the same month the late Gustav 
Hamel, an aviator of Scandinavian descent and an old 
boy of Westminster School, flew a British tw'o-seater 
armoured aeroplane at Dover, carrying out evolutions 
at heights up to several thousand feet and at a speed of 
seventy miles an hour. A few weeks later this machine 
was finally completed ; the armoured aeroplane was thus 
ready for the touchstone of war ; and within eighteen 
months with a vengeance war arrived. But in that year 
and a half, pressing hot foot to compete with their Conti¬ 
nental trade rivals, our designers and builders of aircraft 
had made such tremendous strides along the path to 
perfection that with the advent of hostilities came also 
for us the proud perception that British naval and military 
flying-machines, like British naval and military airmen, 
had no superior in the world. 

Britain has no fixed type or make of aeroplane or of 
hydroplane for the equipment of her navy and army, 
and among the various aircraft that we do so employ are 
those known as the Avro, B.E., Bristol, Henri Farman. 
Maurice Farman, R.E., Short, Sopwith, Vickers, and 
White (Cowes). In the phraseology of the Royal Flying 
Corps the initials B.E. stand for Bleriot Experimental—a 
type of biplane that is built at the Royal Aircraft Factory, 
South Farnborough, Hants, and which is fitted with a 
tractor or propeller placed in front, for draw.ng, not driving, 
the machine through the air, and with controlling sur¬ 
faces at the rear ; R.E. is a newer type, and the initials 
imply Reconnaissance Experimental. The Royal Aircraft 
Factory was converted from the old Army Balloon Factory, 
and it was established for the purposes of experiment 
and repair ; although the very serviceable B.E. is built 
there, the factory was never intended for the construction 
of army aeroplanes, which work generally is wisely entrusted 
to the numerous big aircraft-building private firms whose 
enterprise and patriotism have done so much for the science 
and industry. 
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Some idea of the progress gained by makers of Fiitish 
military aeroplanes may be derived from the following 
facts. In 1912 the ( ody machine, which won the military 
prize for that year, had a maximum speed of seventy-two 
miles and a minimum of forty-eight miles—a range 6f 
speed of 33 per cent. In 1914 a Sopwith machine had a 
maximum speed of ninety-two miles, while its minimum 
was thirty-seven miles, the range being 60 per cent. Widely 
variable speed in flight is a very necessary qualification 
for naval or military aircraft; variable speed means reserve 
energy, enabling the aeroplane to rise quickly or to put 
on increased speed when desired ; it likewise effects a 
tremendous saving of fuel, and in that way increases the 
range of action of the machine. Aircraft being fought by 
aircraft, it is exceedingly important that our aeroplanes 
shall be able to get up and away to the attack directly 
it is known that hostile aircraft are approaching. Many 
of our British aeroplanes will rise in fifty feet with a full 
load, armour, armament, fuel, pilot, observer and all. 

Very early in the war it was found that although the 


episode. All the seven pilots ultimately returned in safety, 
Hewlett having been rescued from the sea by Dutch 
trawlers, for which aid the British Government presented 
them with the sum of £100. Cuxhaven is the principal 
base of the German air-fleet ; has a revolving shed 590 feet 
long to take two dirigibles, or balloons that, like Zeppelins, 
can be steered ; permanent hangirs, or sheds, for a number 
of seaplanes ; and workshops for repairing and fitting aircraft 
of every description. 

Between aeroplane and hydroplane, otherwise waterplane 
or seaplane, there is very little difference, and during the 
present campaign the machines have been constantly 
converted for either use. In such an event all that is 
required is that the wheels shall be taken off and a pair 
of long narrow floats fitted on instead and as wide apart 
as may be. There are a few hydroplanes, though, that 
have a kind of boat-like body to sustain them on the water, 
with two small balancing wing-floats. During the Turkish 
attack upon Egypt and the Suez Canal, our hydroplanes 
kept constant watch over the movements of the enemy ; 



A Vickers "Fighting Biplane.** 

This machine is a new type adopted by the Army and Navy, and is mounted with a Vickers quick-firing gun. 


German aircraft were fitted with 100-h.p. engines, whilst 
the British aeroplane engines did not usually run to more 
than 80 h.p., the latter gained an undoubted advantage 
owing to their scientific construction. Of the immense 
attention that we devote to detail these two items are 
significant. By altering the shape of the wires on our 
warplanes from round to oval, a reduction of from 10 to 
12 per cent, has been brought about in the horse-power 
required for flying at seventy miles an hour. Aluminium 
parts of the framework are being made with internal 
reinforcement of stranded steel wire, so that if the casting 
becomes fractured the parts do not separate, being held 
together by the steel wires. 

The Cuxhaven Raid ! It was that daring exploit, carried 
out on Christmas Day by Flight - Commanders Oliver, 
Hewlett, Ross, and Kilner, and Flight-Lieutenants Miley, 
Edmonds, and Blackburn, that first brought the hydroplane 
prominently to notice as a fighting-machine. The seaplanes 
were escorted by a light cruiser and destroyer force, together 
with submarines, and they attacked the German warships 
lying in Schillig roads, off Cuxhaven. This bomb-dropping 
expedition caused great perturbation in Germany, and 
the complete failure of the Zeppelins to effect any useful 
work against the British Fleet was a special feature of the 


and one of them on reconnaissance duty above the Wady- 
el-Araba, a broad valley between the Gulf of Akaba and the 
Dead Sea, had to be abandoned in the midst of the Arabian 
desert—certainly a queer situation for a s^a-plane ! 

Our aerial navy, which is manned by the Naval Air 
Service, may be said to be unique, for it is practically the 
only seaplane fleet in existence. x Its five principal stations 
around our coast are in Southampton Water, which is 
handy for safe-keeping Portsmouth Dockyard ; at the Isle 
of Grain, near Sheemess, and guarding the mouth of the 
Thames ; at Felixstowe ; at Yarmouth ; and the Scottish 
naval air station over the Border at Dundee. This flying 
fleet employs both hydroplanes and aeroplanes, in the 
proportion of about three to two. 

The aeroplane attack of Squadron-Commander Richard 
B. Davies, R.N., upon the German Parseval airship shed at 
Brussels, was thus described by a Japanese gentleman 
then present in that city. “ A great day in Brussels,” he 
wrote, "where a big circle of guns guard the air-shed. The 
people of Brussels know British aeroplanes, and are over¬ 
joyed to see a British aero coming at great height. British 
airman turns sharply and swoops to drop five bombs on 
the shed. Circle of German guns fire furiously; concen¬ 
trating attack, but, to joy of Brussels populace, he ascends 
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safely, and escapes from con¬ 
tinuous fusillade of massed 
German guns. The Belgians 
shout with glee ; it is the 
best day since the Germans 
came here.” Owing to the 
clouds of smoke arising from 
the airship shed, Commander 
Davies was himself unable 
to distinguish the effect of 
the explosions. As a matter 
of fact, he dropped eight 
bombs when going, four 
when coming back, and six 
of them hit the mark. 

Another of the cleverest air- 
raiding feats of the war was 
that performed by Flight- 
Lieutenant C. H. Collet, 
when he succeeded in drop¬ 
ping three bombs upon the 
great Zeppelin hangar at 
Diisseldorf. Four other 
British aviators who had 
started with him were unable 
to locate the airship shed, 
and, not desiring to drop 
their bombs at random with 
the risk of imperilling the 
lives and property of 
civilians, they returned to 
their base in Belgium. 

Curiously enough, Flight- 
Lieutenant Collet first at¬ 
tained to prominence when 
flying a very fine German 
aeroplane at Brooklands, 
this machine being sub¬ 
sequently acquired by our 
hi aval Air Service. 

The bombs that are used for 
dropping from war aeroplanes 
are usually pear-shaped, are 
filled with high explosive, and 
explode upon impact. At first 
the bombs were carried slung 
inside the armour-plating of the aeroplane by means of special 
steel-wire bomb-holders. Approaching the target, the ob¬ 
server, sitting behind the pilot, seized the bomb by the 
holder, lifted it over the armoured side, and at the proper 
moment released the missile. An improvement upon that 
method is the special bomb-dropping apparatus that is 
built into the framework of armoured aeroplanes, and by 
means of which the bomb is released by pressure of the 
observer’s foot upon a pedal. That is the principle of 
the Roland bomb-dropper as first used by the Germans 
and Austrians. 

More scientific is the bomb-dropping apparatus invented 
by Lieutenant Scott, of the United States Army, adaptations 
of which are becoming general. It consists of a graduated 
circle, supported in gimbals and kept levelled, with a tele¬ 
scope in the centre pointing down¬ 
wards. The telescope has speed- 
sights to allow for the speed of the 
aeroplane, these being graduated 
for the time taken for the bomb 
to fail, and a deflection scale for 
leeway in a cross wind. The pilot 
manoeuvres the aeroplane so as to 
bring the telescope on to the 
target, and when this is achieved 
the touching of an electric button 
releases the bomb that is sus¬ 
pended below. The French Ber- 
thelot gear is similar, save that it 
is rept level by a heavy pendulum 
dipping in a bath of mercury. 


When British aviators car¬ 
ried out the bomb raid on 
Essen, an auto - repairin: 
factory was totally wreckc- 
and as many as 400 motor 
cars were destroyed. 

And the “ silent death 
What does it mean ? Thr. 
is the forbidding nam- 
lately given to the littL 
pointed steel darts that are 
dropped from aeroplane 
Invented by the French. L 
arrows or darts are of steel 
about 4$ inches long, ar/ 
somewhat thicker than a 
pencil. For three inch?- 
from its rear end the dart 
is flanged, thus imparting a 
rapid spin in flight that 
keeps the sharp point uni¬ 
formly straight downward' 
The weight of the dart 
two-thirds of an ounce 
falling from a height 0: 
say, 4,000 feet, the dart 
penetrates both man an: 
horse. It was one of these 
aeroplane darts that killed 
the Bavarian General Meyer 
by piercing his helmet 
Carried in a box built int: 
the aeroplane floor, the dart- 
are showered out a thousand 
at a time by pulling a lever 
and in falling they scatter 
over an area of seven 
hundred feet. The Frenc 
army report for one week 
read : “ 25th, 2,000 dart' 

dropped on wagons an: 
infantry at Nampoel ; 20th 
3.000 darts dropped ; zq th 
2.000 showered on a detach¬ 
ment at Dontrien; 31 st. 1 ,oo: 
darts on troops at Sain: 
Hilaire.” Ruthless methods of aggression have to be nig 
by methods as ruthless ; a Munich medical paper says th .1 
wounds caused by these aeroplane darts are found to be 
nearly always mortal. 

But even the stem task of military aviation has n 
lighter side, and for blithesome recklessness the “ sky 
porpoise of Antwerp ” would be hard to beat. Thi- 
irrepressible airman, so nicknamed, dropped leaflets tellm 
the people to look out for the Allies in about a week’s tune 
When the Germans opened fire on him, he looped the 1c«j: 
several times over the Scheldt, just to demonstrate the 
high spirits that he and his fellows were in. The townsloik 
thoroughly enjoyed the anger of the Germans, who, at;:' 
thinking they had hit the aeroplane, found the aviatu 
was making fun of them. Just consider it! i\ erry lark- 
in mid-air, and amidst the bursting 
shrapnel! And there was th 
amusing blunder of the hostk 
aviator who mistook a long line 0: 
straw in a field lor entrenchment-', 
and heaps of n.angel-wurzcls 10: 
heavy guns, with the result that 
the German howitzers bombard: 
this particular section lor an entm 
afternoon, dropping 132 shells im> 
the field without hitting a soul. 

In addition to scouting work 
generally, the chief duties of our 
aeroplanes in war are the discovery 
of tne enemy’s artillery positions, 
and the control and correction of 



Some Aerial Bomts. 


Types of missiles that are dropped by aeroplanes. The steel arrow-bombs 
are placed round a cylinder on the revolver principle, and are reused by a lever; 
so that after one is discharged, another automatically works into position. 


H Cbought for tbe fIDontb. 

^The past has gone beyond control, 
Leave it and go thy way; 
To-morrow gives no pledge to thee, 

, Thy life hes in to-day. 

Even to-day is not all thine, 

Its ending none can tell; 

God gives thee moments one by one, 
Take them, and use them well. 
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Dropping Steel Darts from an Aeroplane. 

These deadly little missiles arc contained in a box, which can be 
opened and emptied by the aviator’s foot. 


the fire from our own guns. The observer flics out, watching 
the bursting of the shells, then flies back, and by means of 
signals of coloured lights, or by dropping brief messages, 
promptly reports what he has seen. Direction of fire is 
rectified accordingly. Each aeroplane that is so employed 
has its own look-out mart with the troops, who is all the 
time watching that one machine, so that it shall always be 
known from which particular aeroplane each message has 
come. For aeroplane reconnaissance, the observer either 
travels above a previously selected line of country, or he 
passes to and fro over a certain definite area, noting and 
recording everything of importance that he sees. This latter 
method is slower, and it is used only when very detailed 
information is required. To reconnoitre in clear, calm 
weather is not easy ; to do so during a storm, when the 
reeling aeroplane flies at a speed of more than ioo miles 
an hour before the wind, is a feat indeed. British military 
airmen have accomplished it very many times since last 
August ; it is all in the day’s programme. 

After a long flight, and particularly if the wind be rough, 
the wings of the aeroplane become warped and out of shape, 
the front edge of the wing assuming a crumpled appearance. 
The wing must then be made 
true, and the framework and 
stays adjusted. At the Front 
in Belgium and France it has 
been scarcely possible for our 
aviators to make a single 
flight without their being 
fired at; the machines have 
been constantly riddled and 
broken by shot and shell. 

That is why a very elaborate 
outfit of apparatus, and 
many skilled operatives, are 
always kept in attendance 
on the airmen. An aeroplane 
squadron of the British 
Expeditionary Force consists 
of 12 aeroplanes, 19 officers, 

2 warrant officers, 21 staff- 
sergeants and sergeants, and 
115 rank and file. This 
provides for what are called 
three flights, each of which 
has three officer-fliers. Each 
squadron has 44 air 
mechanics ; in addition to 
which a flying depot is 
established on the lines of 


communication, with 170 men of all ranks as staff *of the 
fitting and repair shops. 

Each of our aeroplane squadrons in the field requires 
some forty vehicles to move it from place to place, including 
six heavy and seven light aeroplane tenders, four repair 
motors, three shed and four reserve equipment lorries 
and two 30-cwt. motor lorries to carry the baggage. Spare 
wings for the aeroplanes are stacked up in huge motor- 
vans, just in the same manner as you miy have seen thea¬ 
trical scenery being conveyed; and the m^tor portable- 
workshops contain every appliance required for aeroplane- 
repair, even to high-speed lathes, electric drills, and pluggers 
for stopping bullet-holes in the armour plating of the 
warplanes. 

One of the illustrations shows the most effectively 
screened Grahame-White Military Biplane, armoured, and 
armed with a Colt quick-firing gun which has a range of 
50 degrees in a vertical and 180 degrees in a horizontal 
plane. This flying-machine, of the engine-in-front pattern, 
has a landing-chassis designed to withstand rough landings 
on broken ground—a very important consideration, especially 
when we recall that from wreckage through collision with 
the earth when alighting the Allies not long since lost eight 
or nine aeroplanes in one week. Tanks are provided for 
a fuel capacity equal to operation over a radius of 20) to 400 
miles, most of the fuel being carried in a tank below the 
floor level. As is very requisite with warplanes, special 
facilities are arranged for rapid transport, and although 
the overall span of the machine exceeds 42 feet, by the 
withdrawal of a few pins the craft can be so dismantled 
that it will travel on its own wheels along any road 
that is more than 7^ feet wide ! This military biplane 
seats three, and with a 120-h.p. motor and a io-foot 
propeller its speed is 55 to 70 miles per hour ; all wires are 
of flexible steel, each containing 169 strands, and having 
a breaking strain of 2,000 lb. The price of the machine 
is £1,850. 

Mr. Claude Grahame-White himself, England's premier 
airman, being a Flight-Commander, now wears the uniform 
of a naval lieutenant, and to him and his assistants has 
been entrusted the aerial defence of a considerable section 
of London. As will be remembered, Mr. Grahame-White 
took part in the raid of thirty-four British aeroplanes over 
Bruges, Zeebrugge, and Ostend, last February. 

The Vickers Fighting Biplane, that is also depicted, was 
photographed just before its departure for the Front, and 
in the exigencies of the moment the picture had to be taken 
while the propeller was elsewhere receiving its final polishing, 
which accounts for the absence of a propeller from the 



An Armoured Aeroplane (side view). 
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machine as portrayed. As these fighting biplanes are 
now being supplied to the War Office and to the 
Admiralty, and as, moreover, they embody several 
new and distinctive features, we are at the moment of 
writing unable to give more ample details concerning 
them than that each machine carries a gunner in front 
and the pilot behind, is fitted with a Gnome engine, and 
a Vickers automatic gun, and that the speed is 70 miles 
per hour. 

From the earliest days of military aviation, French 
pilots flying in French aeroplanes have set a pattern for 
all to copy, if they can; but very much less is known con¬ 
cerning Russia’s aerial army. Russia makes her own 
aircraft, and her sons who fly them are as daring and deft 
as any ; the Russian pilot Efimoff was the first to discover 
how to bank, or turn quickly, when flying ; Tkarchoff 
and Nesteroff arc names familiar to all Russians who follow 
the wonderful work of their national air-scouts. As his 


latest adventure, Air Scout Tkarchoff w r as returning from 
reconnaissance near Krasnik when a bullet penetrated his 
oil tank; but by straining himself to the utmost he got his 
foot against the hole, stopped the flow of petrol, and was 
thus enabled to descend between the lines. The Russians 
were temporarily retiring, and to save his brand-new, fast 
single-seater, he got a handcart and, with two soldiers, 
wheeled off the aeroplane under the enemy's fire. Captain 
Nesteroff is now no more ; seeing two Austrian aeroplanes 
coming to spy upon an important Russian strategic 
movement, he res2 to attack them, sent one pilot and 
machine to the ground by accurate revolver-fire, and 
then, unable to take certain aim at the other, launched 
his aerial craft full tilt at the foe. Meeting with a 

crash, the two machines fell locked together to the 
ground, and both airmen were killed. Captain Nesteroff was 
the first aviator to loop the loop in Russia, and he once 
declared that " fear remains on earth when you go flying.’* 
King Albert, the heroic sovereign of the Belgian nation, 
is the first crowned king to make an air reconnaissance. 
In a Belgian military biplane he took part in a flight over 
the German lines ; the biplane was greeted with a sharp 
fire, but after flying for fully an hour King Albert landed 
safely at head-quarters. 


Like ourselves, Germany has many types of aeroplane 
for war—as. for examples, the Otto, Aviatik, Albatron 
Rumpler, Gotha, and notably the Taube. This latte 
famous military machine is more properly styled the Etnd 
Taube—Etrich being the name of its inventor, Taube beir 
the German word for dove—and it is a monoplane that 
constructed of steel throughout, thus gaining great rigidit 
Biplanes are known in Germany as udppJ- deckers. Befor 
the war Germany had a greater number of trained militar! 
airmen and military aeroplanes than any one other countr 
Directly hostilities commenced, she trained a hundre 
aviators a month at Berlin alone. Packed with kef 
officer pupils, the big Army Flying Schools at Diedenhofer 
Metz, Saarburg, and elsewhere, and the Naval Flying Schoo. 
at Hollminsel and Putzig, took over all the motor and ar 
craft works throughout the length and breadth of th: 
Fatherland and ran them at fullest capacity of outpu 
from that moment. At a date one month from the begr 

ning of the wa: 
Germany had 
thousand qualifie: 
aeroplane pilots,an! 
aeroplanes of mil 
tary quality f( 
them all to fly wit 
—a nation “ read': 
in air, as well.” a 
she boasted. 

As with other c 
her martial ver 
tures, Turkey ha. 
not experience 
kind fortune in tht 
matter of her mil: 
tary aero plan in: 

Her airmen an 
mostly German> 
and one of them 
planning an exper, 
mental flight fron 
the damagec 
Turkish warshu 
“Hamidieh,” fei 
into the dock a 
Constantinople, an: 
reduced his hydro 
plane to scrap ; th< 
very next day tht 
Russians sank, nca: 
Sinope, a steame 
on her way t( 
Trebizond with six 
teen armour©: 
aeroplanes on board, belonging to the Turkish aerial fleet 
and destined for the use of the army in the Caucasus. Fa 
the ocean transport of our aircraft we have now a far 
number of large vessels that have been adapted, and an 
known by the name of sea-plane carriers, or aircraft depc 
ships, one of which—the " Ark Royal ”—was in attendant 
on Vice-Admiral Sackville Carden’s Ang o-French squadror 
when it bombarded the Dardanelles. These go attended b\ 
a destroyer and submarine flotilla ; and most of our first 
class fighting-ships have a special platform for launching 
hydroplanes, and hoisting-derricks for raising them on boarr 
again when they alight on the water alongside after a flight 
It is an interesting fact that, in sending our multitude 
of warplanes across to France, very few have been shipped 
nearly all of them were flown there, the army aeroplane 
not even having floats fitted to them before making tb< 
oversea journey. One British airman flew aeroplane 
from England to the 1 ront on eight consecutive days 
returning every night by special tram, boat, and motor-car 
to fetch another. On two occasions he found time to dc 
some useful reconnaissance work over the enemy’s line 
and was slightly wounded. Such quality of ubiquin 
seems almost incredible unless we bear in mind the moder 
military dictum which proclaims that the aeroplane so 



The Grahame-White Military Biplane. 

This well-known type, which has the propeller in the rear, is cased with armoir and carries a quick-firing gun. 
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annihilates distance that the aerial scout can cover a day's 
march in half an hour ! 

From the moment that war was declared, not a single 
civilian pilot remained at the Hendon Aerodrome—all 
volunteered for active service. One of the very earliest 
aeroplane constructors in this country, and one of the 
first pilots to receive the Royal Aero Club certificate, 
was Mr. Robert Macfie ; he at once abandoned a prosperous 
business career in the United States to return and fly 
an aeroplane for England. The breezy bravery of our 
intrepid warrior pilots at the Front stands clearly 
revealed even in their friendly letters sent home. For 
instance, Mr. B. C. Hucks, the well-known aviator, now 
a member of the Royal Flying Corps, writes : "At 6,000 
feet I saw and heard the shells bursting around us, and 
we had just finished observing the last gun fired when— 
crash! and the left plane opened up a hole big enough 
to get through. It gave me an anxious time getting back 
to earth ; a piece of shell had passed through the plane, 
carrying away two ribs, a main sheet, petrol pipes, and 
passed just between my passenger and myself. However,” 
he concludes cheerily, ” these little things are sent to 
try us 1 ” A piece of bursting steel shell may or may not 
be a little thing accoiding to its actual size ; anyway, it 
is most positively much in little ! 

Mr. Robert Loraine, too, the popular actor-airman of 
ample experience:— 

“ I was wounded,” he says, " in the middle of an im¬ 
portant reconnaissance by an anti-aircraft shrapnel shell, 
commonly known as an * Archibald, when flying 5,000 feet 
above the enemy’s lines. As I had done daily three to 
six hours’ work in the air over the enemy for nearly three 
months, I consider myself pretty lucky, and I shall return 
there in about two months’ time with a beautiful single- 
seater long-distance machine, fitted with wireless, and do 
ten miles an hour more than the swiftest Gennan Taube.” 

Many of our warplanes have wireless apparatus, but 
for short-distance work it is not always used ; too many 
wireless messages careering about at once are confusing 
to the field operators. For aeroplane observation and 
raiding farther afield wireless is at its full value; but 
the authorities permit little to leak out as to methods 
adopted. Under favourable 
conditions aeroplanes that are 
patrolling the sea are able 
to detect submarines, and 
even submarine mines that 
are immersed in the depths 
below them, as was first demon¬ 
strated during the British naval 
manoeuvres of 1913, when 
several submarines were thus 
discovered. In the course of 
the war, a number of incidents 
of the kind have occurred 
triumphantly flattering to the 
keen watchfulness of our 
aeroplane and hydroplane 
pilots ; the full details of these 
happenings we shall know 
some day. 

Zeppelins and other dirigible 
airships were formerly con¬ 
sidered to be practically im¬ 
mune from attack when they 
were flying by night; but Com¬ 
mander C. R. Samson, head of 
the naval wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps, and other bril¬ 
liant pioneers, have for ever 
turned that fact into a fallacy 
by repeatedly flying aeroplanes 
during the hours of darkness. 

At anything above 6,000 feet 
the dirigible is out of gun-range 
from below; by day or by 
night, now, the aeroplane can 


seek out the dirigible and wreck it, and both our fighting 
aeroplanes and hydroplanes are equipped with special bombs 
for exploding the hydrogen in the gas-bags of airships. For 
his brilliant services, Wing-Commander Samson, like others 
of the glorious brotherhood of British airmen, has been 
awarded the D.S.O. Another distinction that he possesses 
is that a substantial price has been set on his head by the 
Germans, the reward to go to the man who captures or 
kills him. Pitted against each other, the mastery of the 
aeroplane over the dirigible is due to the circumstances 
that, while many aeroplanes can travel two miles a minute, 
no dirigible attains one mile a minute unless aided by a 
gale ; and whereas the altitude record for dirigibles is 
10,000 feet, aeroplanes can rise to a height of 26,000 feet. 
During more than one of our air raids over the enemy's 
territory, British warplanes have flown 150 miles inside 
an hour and a quarter—two miles a minute all the way. 
Good going, this, as even an expert will admit. 

Besides the several varieties of armament mentioned, 
fighting aeroplanes now carry long, light, steel chains with 
sharp hooks at the end for tearing open the envelopes of 
dirigibles while passing over them ; and experiments 
are being made with an aeroplane-borne powerful electric 
apparatus for sending out monster sparks to explode 
the gas-bag as by lightning stroke. For bringing down 
our aeroplanes, the Germans have sometimes armed 
their pilots or observers with double-barrelled pistols 
for firing chain shot. How many hundred airmen have 
been killed during the colossal campaign it is not possible 
yet to compute ; we do know that the Allies, at any rate, 
have never lacked an abundant supply of eager recruits 
to fill every vacancy that has occurred in their air services. 
It is a. rather remarkable circumstance that the first in¬ 
dividual to lose his life in an aeroplane accident was a 
military officer, Lieutenant Selfridge, of the United States 
Army, who was killed near Washington, in September 1908, 
while flying with Mr. Orville Wright. 

The figures are officially stated that ever since 
the beginning of the war our British airmen at ih‘ 
Front have flown an average of 2,000 miles per day . 
in addition to which our military aeroplanes and 
naval hydroplanes have been busy wherever on the 
face of the globe we have had 
to tackle the foe—in China, 
in Egypt, in South Africa, and 
other places ; for the flying- 
machine is now indispensable 
to Empire, being, as it is, 
the eye of modern warfare. 
Right far away in German 
East Africa, where the German 
cruiser “ Konigsberg ” was 
bottled up in the Rutiji River, 
she was so effectively con¬ 
cealed—not only amongst the 
palms, but by actually cover¬ 
ing the ship with foliage— 
that it was impossible to 
locate her position. So, by 
wireless, a steamer was ordered 
to arrive on the scene with an 
aeroplane ; the exact where¬ 
abouts of the enemy’s ship was 
conveyed to the British cruisers 
by means of smoke-bombs, and 
directly the big guns got the 
range they battered the ” Ko¬ 
nigsberg ” until she sank. 

For signalling purposes our 
flying-machines also drop long 
strips of tinsel that glisten in 
the sunlight. Truly the military 
airman is kept as busy as he 
is bold, for the aeroplane in 
war is quite adequately equip¬ 
ped with ingenious appliances 
of all kinds. 



SMITH III.. SCAPEGOAT. 


Young Flutterby:—“I say, your two brothers are having an 
awful row! Smith III.’s calling for help! ” 

Smith I.:—“Oh, I expect that’s all right. You see, Smith II. has 
just been told that he’s not good enough for the Second Eleven.” 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

A REVIVAL OF TOURING. 

T HE suggestion has been made that in the not very 
remote future we shall witness a revival of 
interest in touring—a practice which provides 
the cyclist with the most desirable form of 
holiday that he can possibly enjoy. Whether the revival 
will actually come about in England it is difficult to say ; 
but when the war is over there will most certainly be a 
general desire to visit the battle-fields, and the towns and 
the villages made for ever famous by the gallantry of our 
soldiers and those of our Allies, and for such purpose no 
vehicle can be of more use than the cycle. How many 
cycle tourists have, since the early days of the pastime, 
visited the plains of Waterloo it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to estimate ; at one time there 
was a worthy Belgian gentleman, 
a cyclist himself, who had a card 
printed supplying all information, 
and copies of this his servant 
presented to the many cyclists 
who called at the gentleman's 
house making inquiries as to the 
adjacent battle-field. Although. jj 


cyclists will very likely come back to sample in like fashion 
the scenes of peace long sustained that we so fort* nate y 
have at our own doors. At the time of the so-called cycle 
boom, when members were joining the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club in thousands, you could frequently encounter wheel¬ 
men who had spent whole months cycle-touring through 
pretty well every land on the Continent, but who had 
never done a single week’s touring in England. One 
clerical gentleman, I remember, on being interrogated 
upon the subject, ingeniously explained that he was “ saving 
England as a touring-ground for his old age, when it would 
be too much trouble to cross the Channel.” Especially 
if you can arrange to enjoy the company of an experienced 
touiist who knows the best way of tackling all problems 
that present themselves, cycle¬ 
touring is at once the healthiest, 
happiest, and cheapest way of 
spending a holiday ; I have never 
known a boy cyclist who, properly 
pioneered, did not care for it ; 
and if one result of the terrible 
world’s conflict be a revival of 
the popularity of touring, we, as 
cyclists, pleased at the prosperity 
k°*f pastime, will be duly grateful 
for that minor mercy. 

I BL V for inspection purposes. 

There are some enthusiastic motor 
cyclists who stoutly contend that the 
motor-cycle itself is a paragon of 
simplicity as a machine, that nothing 

ad ” Projector Sets. ever wron & with {t > and tha * its 
tion purposes. ent,re manipulation is as easy as 

ABC. Other drivers will allow 
that now and again—not very often, mind you—some¬ 
thing or other may possibly go amiss, and that, take 
the various parts of the machine all in all, there 
is admittedly a fair quantity of working apparatus to 
maintain in good going order. Naturally enough, it is 
in the darkness that any required adjustments prove most 
bothersome to carry out; many motor-cycle acetylene 
projector sets can he lifted from the handle-bar, with lamp 
and generator complete, by simply unscrewing two nuts ; 
but even then the projector set, splendid light-giver as it 
is, is not a convenient thing to hold under your arm 
while you are busy adjusting the motor-cycle. The famous 
“ King of the Road ” motor-cycle projection sets are con¬ 
structed by Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Ltd., of Birmingham— 
who have been cycle-lamp makers ever since the old bone¬ 
shaker days—and these projectors are fitted with patented 
side sockets which permit them to be swung round for 
inspection purposes, or roadside adjustments, without 
being removed from the bracket—as is depicted in our 
illustration. 

This is a very great convenience, and is calculated to 
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make light of many a job that would prove a tough struggle 
without such assistance. Finished in ebony black, or 
plated if desired, the No. 462 “ King of the Road," which 
bums for four and a half hours, is claimed to be the best 
constructed and most efficient motor-cycle lamp yet 
produced. Lucas lamps—oil, gas, and electric—for cycles 
and motor-cycles, vary in price from two shillings to eleven 
guineas, at which latter figure you may have a complete 
self-contained dynamo electric lighting outfit for sidecar 
combination, with 24 candle-power head lamp and 3 candle- 
power sidecar and tail lamps. 

ON THE VELD. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a soldiering friend 
of mine who had been employed for some months chasing 
rebels in South Africa. He told me that he was surprised 
to see how many of the natives out there possess bicycles, 
and how fond some of the Kaffirs are of cycle-riding. The 
blacks are always on the look-out to pick up items of 
information that they can sell to the troops for gold, or 
more likely silver, and, without much risk to themselves, 
they delight in cycling out near to the scene of operations, 
hiding themselves and cycle, and for the time being playing 
spy. Out on the veld the native barber goes his rounds 
on a bicycle, squatting on the ground to cut a customer s 
hair just wherever one is met with ; and when his scissors 
become blunt he reverses his cycle and sharpens the scissor- 
blades by holding them to the rapidly revolving tyres, the 
grit on the latter serving in lieu of emery powder ! 

TOUCHING UPON TYRES. 

For a goodly number of years now the Le 
Paris tyres of the London and Paris Tyre 
Co. have been in the front rank, particularly 
for speed work ; their silk hand-made tyre 
weighs under 7 ounces, and is world famous 
for its success in short sprint races where 
exceptional pace is required ; their heavy 
tyres are of such proved reliability that for 
the seventh year these have been supplied to the General 
Post Office. It is interesting to note that all the box- 
carriers used by the G.P.O. are fitted with Le Paris P.P. 
(that is, puncture-proof) bands. The “ 3 P’s " band, as 
it is commonly called, is asserted to be the finest known 
preventer of punctures ; it weighs less than 2 ounces ; 
is fitted inside—not outside—the cover, and costs is. 3 d .; 
the makers say that " it takes you from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats without a single puncture, as was proved 
by Welsh in his great ' End to End ’ record." In fixing 
the band, the method is to clean the inside of cover and 
apply a coat of solution ; when tacky, apply a second coat; 
the " 3 P’s " band itself is already solutioned when bought; 
when solution is almost dry press or roll the band firmly 
inside the cover'; then give a good covering of French 
chalk to prevent inner tube from sticking. Four things 
there are that the “3 P’s band does not do, say its manu¬ 
facturers : it does not affect the resiliency or slow the tyre 
in any way ; it does not increase the weight perceptibly ; 
it does not allow of creeping, because it becomes part of the 
cover ; it does not slow the tyre as does liquid filling. 
The " Little Red ’Un " Paris tyre, as it is familiarly termed, 
is a tiptop tyre for fast road-work ; though a fabric tyre 
it is not hand-made, but is rubber-covered all round, and 
vulcanised throughout, so that in wet weather the rubber 
cannot become detached ; the sides being light and flexible 
give great resiliency in riding. The Le Paris firm do not 
guarantee hand-made tyres, but all of these “ Allied ’* 
productions are of foremost quality. 

IN THE FIELD. 

The French War Office pin much faith to the motor¬ 
cycle with side-carrier as a handy vehicle for campaigning. 
Ammunition, food, and water have been conveyed to the 
firing line in the roomy boxes that are mounted upon the 
side carriers, and machines of this pattern have been freely 
ordered from English makers a hundred at a time. When 
required, automatic guns have been placed in the carriers. 


and then whisked off speedily to any point where needed 
for the purpose of repelling an attack. Im Italy some of 
the cycle factories have been so busy turning out bicycles 
for the troops that double shifts have had to be arranged, 
as the regular hands were becoming worn out by working 
so much overtime. A German officer recently complained 
that the cyclist soldiers of his company did not appear to 
be any too fond of riding far on their machines ; if they 
had much baggage they preferred to hang this on the 
machine and proceed on foot, using the bicycle more as a 
species of hand truck ! Austria makes use of bicycles 
as stretcher bearers: an ambulance being swung between 
a coupie of machines, each of which is ridden by a first-aid 
worker. 

HANDLES FOR MOTOR-CYCLISTS. 

The Handle Anti-Slips, as here shown, are. useful little 
adjuncts for the motor-cyclist, easily fitted, and preventing 
possibility of the hand slipping or being jolted off the handle- 
grip. Their price is 15. 2d. per pair, and they are made by 
the Clipper Tyre Co., of Birmingham, for J-inch or i-inch 
bars. In addition to their fine range of tyres, the Clipper 
Co. manufacture all kinds of cycle and motor-cycle 
accessories. An item of tyre wisdom that they quote 
is well worth here repeating, for it runs : "A light tyre 
can often be made to outlast a heavy tyre by the exercise 
of more care and attention on the part of the rider, who 
then secures the advantage of the higher resiliency and 
greater speed of the lighter tyre." Nothing could be 
more true, and nothing more efficacious in 
promoting a cyclist’s enjoyment of his 
pastime, than the careful use of a really 
light and lively tyre in place of a more sub¬ 
stantial one. 

“ R.I.C.” 

With the tremendous demand that there 
has been for military bicycles, the cry is 
that on all sides still they come, for every 
month of late has seen many cycle-making firms adding 
a military model to their other patterns. These 
military cycles are of particularly sound and solid con¬ 
struction, and in reviewing them the fact comes to 
mind that for many years there has been a famous make 
of cycle which, when the present need arose, supplied a 
splendid pattern of what a machine of the kind should 
be. In saying that, I am referring to the adequately 
tried and deseivedly well-known " Rover R.I.C." 

bicycle, which is specially constructed for that world- 
renowned corps of stalwart law-preservers that is known 
as the Royal Irish Constabulary. This is a bicycle that 
was purposely designed for use on all sorts and conditions 
of roads, and by heavy riders ; the machine itself is not 
heavy, but at all vital parts it is scientifically strengthened. 
Briefly the specification may be said to be as follows: 
frame. 24-inch—if 26-inch or 28-inch frame required, this 
is made of specially strong material; Brooks’ B90/3 
saddle; 7-inch cranks; 28-inch wheels, with i}-inch 
Dunlop Magnum tyres ; front and back rim brakes with 
outside levers, or coaster hub and front rim brake ; finished 
in black enamel, lined green and bronze, bright parts 
plated ; the price of the machine is £8 15s. The R.I.C. 
Rover is by this time known pretty well throughout the 
world ; of its kind there is nothing to beat it, and there 
is no doubt but that it has had a considerable influence 
in the moulding of the design of the modem military 
cycle. At the outbreak of the war the New Rover Co., 
full of experience of the serviceable R.I.C. machine, intro¬ 
duced a military bicycle selling at £8 19 s. 6 d., the success 
of which was at once so pronounced that they have 
now added their No. 2 Military Bicycle, the net price 
of which, including rifle clips, is £6 19s. 6 d., with 
if-inch Dunlop tyres. The New Rover Cycle Co., 
Ltd., was formerly J. K. Starley & Co.. Ltd.; the late 
Mr. John Kemp Starley was the inventor of the Rover 
bicycle, which was the original of the present-day safety 
bicycle. 
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^ V.G. Heroes of the War. ^ 

New Names Added to the Roll of Glory. 

PART III. 


T HE first of the V.C. heroes on my list this month 
is Private George Wilson, of the 2nd Battalion, 
Highland Light Infantry. There is a vivid touch 
of the picturesque about Wilson’s exploit, a 
flavour of audacity that singles it out from the many 
stirring episodes of the war. 

On September 14, near Vemeuil, the H.L.T. were hard 
at work driving back a German force. During the fighting 
the young private discovered that a German machine-gun 
was stationed in a wood, and he determined to “ have a 
shot ” at silencing it. With a private of the Goth King’s 
Rifles, whose name is not given, he set out on his mission. 
By careful tactics the two men got quite close to the 
enemy's position, and then the King's 
Rifles man fell dead with a bullet 
through him. 

Wilson was not to be daunted by 
this mishap. He pushed forward 
alone, gained the shelter of the trees, 
and from a point of vantage picked 
off the officer and the entire gun-team 
of six soldiers. This accomplished, 
he ran in and took possession of the 
gun, together with two and a half 
cases of ammunition. 

Just before the war broke out, 

Wilson was selling newspapers out¬ 
side the castle at Edinburgh, his 
native city. He had done this for a 
living previously, having left the 
business to join the Highland Light 
Infantry and taste the joys of soldier¬ 
ing. On quitting the Army he had 
worked for a time in the coal-pits at 
Niddrie; but some months after, he 
was back again at his newspaper 
“ pitch.” As a reservist he was 
called up at the commencement of 
hostilities, and well indeed has he 
proved his mettle. To capture a 
gun single-handed, with the odds 
seven to one, is a feat that is not 
performed every day. 

The Manchester Regiment has 
fought gallantly in the present war 
and has added fresh laurels to its 
fame. It now has the distinction of numbering two of 
the most notable V.C. heroes on its muster roll. One of 
these is an officer—Lieutenant James E. Leach—who 
was formerly a corporal in the Northamptons, from which 
regiment he proceeded to his present one on receiving a 
commission. He is only twenty, be it noted. The other 
is Sergeant Hogan, who saw service some years ago in the 
South African War. 

The story of Leach and Hogan is a tale of the trenches, 
of close hand-to-hand fighting, and of facing a hail of bullets 
from rifles and machine-guns. On the night of October 29, 
during the desperate fighting round Ypres, the Germans, 
who for days had been strenuously shelling the British 
trenches at Festubert, made a most determined effort to carry 
them by storm. Just before dawn, they swarmed out and, 
in vastly overwhelming numbers, poured in and over the 
British earthworks. The Manchester were forced to fall 
back to the supporting trench behind them, and here 
they at least had the satisfaction of withstanding the 
Germans’ attempt to drive them still farther back. 
Their stubborn resistance stemmed the attack, and the 


enemy had to be content with what they had already 
won. 

All that morning the Manchesters held their ground 
bravely, but the loss of their rifle-pit worried them. The-* 
were bent on regaining the position, and when at last 
volunteers were called for to make an attempt to 
turn the tables on the Germans there was a ready 
response. 

At nine o’clock Lieutenant Leach had crept out to see 
w’hat the enemy were doing. ” I found,” he says, in his 
owti account of the affair,” that they had occupied three 
out of four of the traverses. At eleven o’clock I went 
again, and found they had occupied the lot. 

“ Later, I called for Sergeant 
Hogan, who also secured his V.C., 
and for ten volunteers. I took the 
first ten men, and we crawled along 
the communication trench, which led 
into the right of the advance trench. 
Our idea w'as to push the Germans 
as far to the left as we could, and 
then w ait for them to attempt to get 
back to their own lines and shoot 
them. 

” After some time we managed to 
push them to the left traverse. As 
we crawded along we had to climb 
over the bodies of dead and wounded 
Germans. Gradually we drove them 
along until they wore in the left 
traverse as far as they could go 
I was surprised then to hear a voice 
call in English, * Don’t shoot, sir ! ’ 
and there was one of my own men 
who had been with me in the 
morning. He told me that the Ger¬ 
man officer had sent him to say they 
wished to surrender. 

” We got round the comer, and 
there were the officer and about 
fourteen Germans on their knees 
with their hands up, crying, ‘ Mercy ! ’ 
—the word the .Germans always 
use. I told them to take their 
equipment off and then run into our 
main trench. This they did, and 
I was surprised that their own friends in their trenches 
did not attempt to snipe them for surrendering. Twenty 
wounded Germans also joined the others. 

” I found that the Germans had captured two of my 
men in the early morning, and the German officer, w*ho 
could speak English, had told them that they w'ould have 
a good time wdien they were sent to Berlin as prisoners.” 

And so the trench again became British. It w'as a fine 
exploit, and the accounts, other than that of the young 
Lieutenant, bear ample witness to the fact that he and 
Hogan bore the lion's share of the fighting. These two 
led the attack—at times were the attack—on the huddled 
mass of Germans, scrambling and slipping from traverse to 
traverse, now shooting and now using the bayonet. There 
is never any too much room in a trench on the battlefield, 
and when it comes to close grips in fighting, it is a pretty 
horrible business. 

All honour to the two Manchester men and their comrades 
w'ho thus won back an important position in the face of 
terrible odds 1 



A. L. H. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE INAUGURATION 


T HE sun was setting behind the hills which 
bounded the view to the west. The 
weather was fine. On the other side, over 
to the east, which to the north-east and east 
was indistinguishable from the sky, a few tiny 
clouds reflected the sun's last rays, soon to be ex¬ 
tinguished in the shades of the twilight which lasts 
for a considerable time in this high latitude of the 
fifty-fifth degree of the southern hemisphere. 

At the moment when the upper rim of the solar 
disc alone remained visible, a gun rang out from on 
board the dispatch-boat “ Santa-F6,” and the flag 
of the Argentine Republic, unfolding in the breeze, 
was run up to her peak. 

Simultaneously, a bright light flashed out from 
the summit of the lighchouse, erected a gunshot 
behind Elgor Bay, in which the “ Santa-F6" lay 
at anchor. Two of the lighthouse-keepers, the work¬ 
men assembled on the beach, and the crew gathered in 
the bows of the ship, greeted with prolonged cheering 
the first light seen on this distant shore. 

Their salute was answered by two other guns, whose 
reports were reverberated again and again by the loud 
echoes of the neighbourhood. Then the dispatch-boat's 
colours were hauled down, in conformity with the regula¬ 
tions on all men-of-war, and silence fell once more upon 
Staten Island, which lies at the point where the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans meet. 

The workmen went immediately aboard the " Santa- 
F6,” and only the three lighthouse-keepers remained on 
shore. 

As one of these was at his post in the look-out room, 
the other two did not seek their quarters at once, but 
walked along the shore engaged in conversation. 

“ Well, Vasquez," said the younger of the two, ” the 
dispatch-boat sails to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Felipe,” Vasquez replied, “ and I hope she will 
have a good passage back to port.” 

” It's a long one, Vasqurz.” 

” No longer coming tturn. going, Felipe.” 

” You don’t say so !” Felipe answered with a laugh. 
" Well, my boy,” Vasquez retorted, ” it takes longer 
to go than to come back sometimes, unless the wind is 
pretty steady ! But, after all, fifteen hundred miles is 
no great matter when a ship has good engines and carries 
her canvas well.” 

” Besides, Vasquez, Captain Lafayate knows his course.” 
” Which is a perfectly straight one, my lad. He steered 
south to come here, and he’ll steer north to go back again, 
and if the wind continues to blow from the land, he will 
have the shelter of the coast, and it’ll be like sailing up a 
river.” 


“ 'The two . . . walked along the shore engaged in conversation.” 

” But a river with only one bank,” Felipe retorted. 

” That doesn’t matter if it’s the right one, and it always 
is the right one when it's to windward ! ” 

” That’s so,” Felipe agreed ; ” but if the wind chops 
about-” 

” Ah, that's bad luck, Felipe, and I hope it won’t set 
against the ‘ Santa-F6.’ In a fortnight she can do her 
fifteen hundred miles and be at anchor again in Buenos 
Ayres roads. But if the wind were to veer round to the 
east-” 

” She wouldn't find a port of refuge on either side, land 
or sea.” 

” That's so, boy. Tierra del Fuego or Patagonia, 
there’s not a single place to put into. She’d be bound to 
run out to sea, to avoid going aground.” 

" But to my mind, Vasquez, there’s every sign that the 
fair weather will last.” 

” I think so too, Felipe. We are almost at the beginning 
of the fine season. Three months ahead of one is always 
something.” 

” The work has been finished at a good time,” Felipe 
remarked. 

“I know it, lad, I know it : at the beginning of December. 
That’s, as it might be, the beginning of June for sailormen 
up north. At this time of year we get less and less of that 
dirty weather which makes no more to do of blowing a ship’s 
canvas to shreds than of blowing off your sou'wester 1 
And then, once the ' Santa-F6 ’ is in harbour, it may blow 
—blow a gale, blow a hurricane, if it likes ! We needn’t 
be afraid of our island going to the bottom, and the 
lighthouse with it 1” 
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“ No, indeed, Vasquez. When the dispatch-boat has 
been to report about us up there, and comes back with 
the relief-” 

“ In three months’ time, Felipe.” 

" She will find the island in its proper place.” 

” And us on it,” Vasquez answered, rubbing his hands, 
and taking a long suck at his pipe, which enveloped him 
in a thick cloud of smoke. ” You see, my lad, we’re not 
aboard a ship to be blown here and there and every¬ 
where by squalls, or if it is a ship she's tied up fast to 
America's tail, and she won’t drag her anchor. That 
these seas hereabouts are bad, I allow. That Cape Horn 
has a shocking reputation, sure enough. That the number 
of wrecks on Staten Island has been lost count of, and that 
wreckers couldn't find a better place to make their fortunes, 
I grant you too. But all that’s going to be altered now, 
Felipe. Here is Staten Island with its lighthouse, and it 
isn’t any hurricane that could put out its light, though 
it should blow from all points of the compass at once. 
Ships will see it in time to get their bearings. They will 
find their way by its light, and they won't be in danger 
of running on to the rocks on Cape Saint-Jean, or Cape 
Saint-Diegos, or Cape Fallows, even on the darkest night; 
for you and I and Moriz will be attending to the lamp, 
and it'll be well attended to.” 

You ought to have heard Vasquez talking with this 
cheery confidence, which did not fail to hearten his comrade. 
Felipe, perhaps, was contemplating much less lightly the 
long weeks to be spent upon this lonely island, without 
the possibility of any communication with his fellow men 
until the day when all three should be relieved. 

In conclusion Vasquez added :— 

” You see, boy, for nearly forty years now I have travelled 
about over all the seas in the Old and the New World, 
as ship's boy, apprentice, seaman, and mate. Well, 
now that my time has come to retire from the service, T 
could ask nothing better than to be keeper of a lighthouse ; 
and what a lighthouse ! The Lighthouse at the World’s 
End !” 

And, in sober truth, the lighthouse situated at the far 
end of this out-of-the-way island, so remote from every 
inhabited and habitable land, quite justified that name. 

” Say, Felipe,” Vasquez went on, knocking out his pipe 
against the hollow of his hand, ” what time do you relieve 
Moriz ? ” 

” At ten o’clock.” 

” Good ! and then I relieve you at two in the morning, 
and take your place until daybreak.” 

“ That’s right, Vasquez. And so the wisest thing for 
both of us to do now is to go to sleep.” 

” To bed then, Felipe, to bed !” 

And Vasquez and Felipe went back to the little enclosure 
in the midst of which the lighthouse stood, and went into 
their quarters, closing the door behind them. 

The night was quiet. The moment it drew to its end 
Vasquez extinguished the light that had been lighted twelve 
hours before. 

As a broad rule the tides in the Pacific are of no great 
strength—especially along the coasts of America and Asia, 
which are bathed by that immense ocean—but they are, 
on the contrary, very strong indeed over the surface of 
the Atlantic, even making their violence felt in the distant 
waters of Magellan. 

The ebb to-day began at six o’clock in the morning, 
and the dispatch-boat should have got under way at day¬ 
break to get the advantage of it. But all her preparations 
were not finished, and her commander did not expect to 
leave Elgor Bay until the evening tide. 

The “ Santa-F6 ” was a vessel of two hundred tons 
burthen and a hundred and sixty horse-power, belonging 
to the Argentine Navy ; she was commanded by a captain 
and a lieutenant, and carried a crew of fifty men including 
the mates, and was employed in watching the coasts 
from the mouth of the Rio de la Plata to Le Maire Strait 
on the Atlantic Ocean. At the time of this story, naval 
engineers had not yet constructed high-speed vessels, 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, and so forth. And thus the ” Santa- 


F6’s ” screws did not carry her more than nine knots an 
hour—a speed quite sufficient, however, for the policing' 
of the Patagonian and Fuegian coasts, which are frequented 
only by fishing-boats. 

This particular year the dispatch-boat had been com¬ 
missioned to watch the construction of the lighthouse 
which the Argentine Government was erecting at the 
entrance to Le Maire Strait. She had taken out the men 
and material required for this work, which had just been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in accordance with 
the plans of a clever engineer of Buenos Ayres. 

The ” Santa-F6 ” had been lying at anchor in Elgor 
Bay for about three weeks now. After landing sufficient 
provisions for four months and making sure that the 
keepers of the new lighthouse would lack for nothing 
until it was time for them to be relieved, Captain Lafayate 
was about to take home the workmen who had been sent 
to Staten Island. If some unforeseen circumstances had 
not delayed the completion of the work, the ” Sante-F6 ” 
would indeed have been back at her home port a month 
ago. 

Captain Lafayate, however, had had no cause for appre¬ 
hension during the whole time of his stay within this bay, 
which was completely sheltered from the winds from the 
north, south, and west. Heavy weather from the open 
sea could aljne have disturbed him. But the spring 
had proved a mild one, and now, at the beginning of the 
summer, there was every reason to hope that there would 
be nothing more than passing trouble in the Magellanic 
waters. 

It was seven o'clock when Captain Lafayate and his 
lieutenant, Riegal, left their cabins on the poop, in the 
stem of the dispatch-boat. The sailors had finished 
washing down the deck, and the last of the water swept 
along by the men was running away through the scuppers. 
The first mate was making his preparations for everything 
to be cleared when the time should come to get under way. 
Although it need not have been done until the afternoon, 
the sails were being taken out of their cases, the pipes 
and the brasses of the binnacle and skylights were being 
rubbed up, and the ship’s long boat was hoisted up on its 
davits, while the dinghy remained in the water for present 
use. 

When the sun rose the flag was run up to the peak. 

Three-quarters of an hour later four bells struck from 
the bell forward, and the watch was changed. 

After breakfasting together the two officers went up 
on to the poop again, took a look at the sky, which the 
land breeze had pretty nearly cleared, and ordered the 
mate to have them put ashore. 

During the morning the captain intended to make a 
final inspection of the lighthouse and its adjuncts, the 
light housemen’s quarters, and the stores which held the 
provisions and fuel, and finally satisfy himself that the 
apparatus was in good working order. 

So he stepped on to the beach, accompanied by his officer, 
and went towards the enclosure in which the lighthouse 
stood. 

As they went they felt some concern for the three men 
who were to stay in the melancholy solitude of Staten 
Island. 

” It's really hard lines,” the captain said. ” However, 
we must not forget that these good fellows have always 
led a very hard life, most of them being old sailors. For 
them, service in a lighthouse is a comparative rest.” 

” That’s true,” Riegal replied, ” but it is one thing to 
be keeper of a lighthouse on coasts which are frequented 
and in easy touch of land, and quite another thing to live 
on a desert island which ships do no more than sight, and 
that from as far off as they can.” 

” I agree, Riegal. But the relief is due in three months. 
Vasquez, Felipe, and Moriz begin with the least inclement 
period.” 

“ That is so, captain ; they won't have one of those 
awful Cape Horn winlers to go through.” 

".Awful, indeed,” the captain agreed. " I have had 
nothing left to leam about storms since one trip we made 
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a few years ago in the Strait, to Tierra del Fuego and 
Desolation Island, from Cape de las Virgenes to Cape 
Pilar ! But anyhow, these lighthousemen of ours have 
got a solid building which the storms won’t demolish. 
They won’t run out of food or coal, even if their time 
should be prolonged for an extra couple of months. We 
are leaving them fit, and we shall find them fit when we 
come back, for if the air is keen at least it is pure here 
at the entrance to the Atlantic and Pacific. And then, 
Riegal, there is another thing : when the Admiralty asked 
for men to serve as keepers of this Lighthouse at the End 
of the World they had only too many to choose from.” 

The two officers had just reached the enclosure where 
Vasquez and his comrades were waiting for them. The 
gate was opened to them, 
and they halted after ack¬ 
nowledging the regulation 
salute of the three men. 

Before speaking to them, 

Captain Lafayate inspected 
them, from their feet, shod 
in stout sea-boots, to their 
heads, covered with oil¬ 
skin caps. 

” Everything was all 
right last night ? ” he asked, 
addressing the head 
keeper. 

“ Quite, sir,” Vasquez 
answered. 

44 You saw no ship out 
to sea ? ” 

” None, and as the sky 
was quite clear we could 
have seen a light at least 
four miles away.” 

** The lamps worked 
properly ? ” 

” Without a check, sir, 
till sunrise.” 

44 You did not feel the 
cold too much in the look¬ 
out room ? ” 

44 No, sir. It is quite 
snug, and the wind is kept 
out by the double glass 
of the windows.” 

” We are going to in¬ 
spect your quarters and 
then the light.” 

44 At your service, sir,” 

Vasquez replied. 

The lighthousemen's 
quarters were placed at 
the foot of the tower, 
with thick walls proof 
against any Magellanic 
storm. The two officers 
visited the different rooms, 
which were suitably planned. There was nothing to be 
feared from rain or cold or snow-storms, which last are 
formidable in this almost Antarctic latitude. 

These rooms were separated by a passage, at the end 
of which a door gave access into the inside of the tower. 

44 Let us go up,” said Captain Lafayate. 

44 At your service, sir,” Vasquez said again. 

44 It will be enough if you come with us.” 

Vasquez signed to his two comrades to remain at the 
entrance into the passage. Then he pushed open the 
staircase door, and the two officers followed him. 

The narrow corkscrew staircase, with stone steps built 
into the wall, was not dark. Ten loopholes lighted it 
from storey to storey. 

Wh^n they reached the look-out room, above which 
the lantern and lighting apparatus was installed, the 
two officers sat down on the circular bench fixed to 
the wall. Through the four little windows pierced in 


this room the eye could range towards every point of 
the horizon. 

Although the breeze was a light one, it blew pretty 
strongly at this height, but not enough to drown the 
shrill screams of the gulls and frigate-birds and albatrosses 
which passed by on powerful wings. 

Captain Lafayate and his lieutenant climbed up the 
ladder to the gallery surrounding the lighthouse lantern, 
in order to obtain a freer view of the island and the 
surrounding sea. 

The whole portion of the island which lay before their 
eyes to the west was deserted—as too was the sea, a vast 
arc of which they could sweep from the north-west to the 
south, broken only towards the north-east by the top 

of Cape Saint-Jean. At 
the foot of the tower 
Elgor Bay was hollowed 
out, its shore alive with 
the coming and going of 
the sailors of the 44 Santa- 
Fe.” Out at sea there 
was not a sail nor a trail 
of smoke to be seen: 
nothing but the vast im¬ 
mensity of the ocean. 

After a stay of a quar¬ 
ter of an hour on the 
lighthouse gallery, the two 
officers, followed by Vas¬ 
quez, came down, and went 
back on board. 

After luncheon Captain 
Lafayate and Riegal came 
ashore again. They wished 
to devote the time remain¬ 
ing before they sailed to 
a walk along the north 
shore of the bay. Several 
times already, and with¬ 
out the help of a pilot— 
for of course there were 
no pilots on Staten Island 
—the captain had come 
in by daylight to take 
up his usual moorings in 
the little creek at the foot 
of the lighthouse. But as 
a matter of prudence, he 
never omitted to make a 
fresh survey of this little 
known, or imperfectly 
known, region. 

So the two officers ex¬ 
tended their excursion. 
Crossing the narrow isth¬ 
mus which attached Cape 
Saint-Jean to the rest of 
the island, they examined 
the shore of the tidal har¬ 
bour of the same name, which, on the other side of the 
Cape, forms a kind of pendant to Elgor Bay. 

44 This harbour of Saint-Jean is excellent,” the captain 
remarked. 44 It has enough water everywhere even for 
ships of the greatest tonnage. It is really a pity that the 
entrance to it is so difficult. A light—even the weakest 
one—placed in a line with the Elgor Light, woulJ enable 
ships that were in difficulties to take refuge in it easily.” 

44 And it is the last there is, after leaving the Strait of 
Magellan,” Riegal observed. 

At four o’clock the two officers were back once more. 
They went on board after taking leave of Vasquez, Felipe, 
and Moriz, who remained on shore waiting for the moment 
of departure. 

At five o’clock the pressure began to rise in the dispatch- 
boat's boilers, and her funnel vomited volumes of black 
smoke. The tide was almost slack, and the 44 Santa-F6 ” 
was to weigh her anchor directly the ebb made itself felt. 


“ Simultaneously, a bright light flashed out from the 
summit of the lighthouse.” (See page 427.) 
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At a quarter to six the captain gave the order to man the and crew were sensible of deep emotion at leaving these 

capstan and to balance the engmes. The excess steam three men on this island at the far end of South America, 

was pounng through the waste-pipe. The “ Santa-F6,” at moderate speed, followed the coast 

The lieutenant, forward, superintended the operation; soon bounding Elgor Bay on the north-west. It was not yet 
the anchor was lifted, hauled up to the cathead, and fished. eight o'clock when she reached the open sea. Rounding 

The “ Santa-Fe ” began to move, the three lighthouse- Cape San Juan, she went full steam ahead, leaving the 

keepers paying a farewell salute. And whatever Vasquez’s Strait on the west, and when night fell the light from the 

thoughts on the matter might be, if his comrades watched Lighthouse at the End of the World was only visible like a 

with emotion the dispatch-boat drawing away, her officers star upon the edge of the horizon. 


CHAPTER II. 

STATEN ISLAND. 


S TATEN Island, also called Staten Land, is situated 
at the extreme south-west point of the new 
continent. It is the last and most easterly 
fragment of that Magellanic archipelago which 
the convulsions of the plutonic epoch scattered over the 
seas of the fifty-fifth parallel, less than seven degrees 
from the South Polar zone. Washed by the waters of two 
oceans, it is sought out by ships passing from one to the 
other, whether from the north-east or the south-west, 
after they have doubled Cape Horn. 

Le Maire Strait, discovered in the seventeenth century 
by the Dutch navigator of that name, separates Staten 
Island from Tierra del Fuego, which is fifteen or twenty 
miles distant. It provides ships with a shorter and easier 
passage, sparing them the formidable seas which lash 
the shore of Staten Island. That island forms its eastern 
wall for about ten miles, from Cape Saint Anthony 
to Cape Kemp, and steam or sailing ships are much 
less exposed within it than when passing to the south 
of the island. 

Staten Island measures thirty-nine miles from west 
to east—from Cape Saint Bartholomew to Cape. San 
Juan; and eleven miles in width between Capes Colnett 
and Webster. 

The coast-line of Staten Island is very jagged. It is 
a long succession of gulfs, bays, and creeks, the entrance 
to which is in some cases protected by chains of islets 
and reefs. A consequence is that there are many wrecks 
upon these coasts which, here, are walled by perpendi¬ 
cular cliffs and, there, are fringed by enormous rocks 
against which, even in calm weather, the sea breaks 
with incomparable fury. 

The island was uninhabited; but perhaps it might not 
have been uninhabitable—at any rate, during the fine 
season, that is to say during the four months of No¬ 
vember, December, January, and February, which com¬ 
prise the summer of this high latitude. Flocks and 
herds might even have found sufficient food upon the 
vast plains stretching in the interior, more particularly 
in the region situated to the east of Port Parry and com¬ 
prised between Conway Point and Cape Webster. When 
the thick layer of snow has melted beneath the rays 
of the Antarctic sun. the grass appears in comparative 
verdure, and until winter the ground preserves a beneficial 
moisture. Ruminants created for the habitat of 
Magellanic climes might flourish there. But with the 
return of the cold weather it would be necessary to bring 
the flocks and herds to the milder pastures of Patagonia 
or even Tierra del Fuego. 

Still, a few couples of guanaco are met with there in 
a wild state—a species of deer of a very primitive 
nature, whose flesh is tolerably good when properly 
roasted or grilled. That these animals do not die 
of starvation during the long winter period is due to 
their power to find, beneath the snow, roots and mosses 
with which their stomachs have to be satisfied. 

Plains extend on all sides to the centre of the island, 
a few woods display their scanty branches and put forth 
an ephemeral foliage which is rather yellowish than green. 
For the most part the trees are Antarctic beeches, with 
trunks that sometimes attain a height of sixty feet, and 


branches spreading horizontally; berberry of a very hardy 
species, and winter-bark, which has properties similar 
to those of the vanilla. 

As a matter of fact, these plains and woods cover only 
a quarter of the superficial area of Staten Island. The 
rest is merely a rocky tableland—chiefly quartz—with deep 
gorges and long fines of random rocks which have been 
strewn about by volcanic action in times long remote; 
for one would look in vain to-day for the craters of any 
extinct volcanoes in this part of Tierra del Fuego or the 
Straits of Magellan. Towards the centre of the island 
the wide-spread plains assume the appearance of steppes 
when, in the winter months, nothing breaks the level 
surface of the layer of snow that covers them. 

As one travels westward the relief of the island becomes 
accentuated, the cliffs along the littoral are loftier and 



Fringed by enormous rocks against which . . . the 
sea breaks with incomparable fury.” 
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more precipitous. Steep 
cones tower there, peaks 
rising to the considerable 
altitude of three thousand 
feet above sea-level, from 
which the eye can see over 
the whole surface of the 
island. These are the last 
links of the prodigious 
chain of the Andes which, 
running from north to 
south, forms as it were 
the gigantic osseous frame¬ 
work of the new continent. 

Under climatic condi¬ 
tions such as these, and 
under the biting breath 
of terrible hurricanes, the 
flora of the island is natu¬ 
rally reduced to but a 
few specimens, their 
species being only accli¬ 
matised, and barely that, 
in the neighbourhood of 
the Strait of Magellan or 
in the Falkland Islands 
which he some two hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles dis¬ 
tant from the coast of 
Tierra del Fuego. They 
consist of calceolarias, 
cytisus, pimpernels, 
brome - grass, veronicas, 
and grasses in which the 
colouring matter is devel¬ 
oped in but a low degree. 

In the shelter of the woods 
and among the grass of 
the prairies these wan 
flowerets show their co¬ 
rollas, which wither almost 
as soon as they bloom. 

At the foot of the 
rocks along the shore, and 
on their slopes where a 
little soil clings, the naturalist might also find a few mosses, 
and, in the shelter of the trees, some edible roots—of an 
azalea, for instance—from which the Fuegian natives 
make a substitute for bread, but none of them containing 
much nourishment. 

One would look in vain for any regular water-course 
on the surface of Staten Island. No river or stream gushes 
forth from this stony ground. But the snow accumulates 
in thick layers ; it lasts for eight months out of the twelve, 
and in the hot season—the less cold season would be a 
more accurate phrase—it melts under the slanting rays 
of the sun, and keeps up a permanent moisture. Little 
lagoons are formed here and there at this period—pools 
wh>se water is preserved until the first frosts. This is 
how it was that, at the time when our story begins, quanti¬ 
ties of water were falling from the heights adjacent to the 
lighthouse, on their way to lose themselves in the little 
creek of Elgor Bay or in the harbour of Saint-Jean. 

But. by way of compensation, if fauna and flora have 
hardly any representatives on this island, there is abun¬ 
dance of fish all along its coast. As a consequence despite 
the really serious risks which their boats incur in crossing 
Le Maire Strait, the Fuegians come here sometimes for 
profitable fishing. The species are very various—cod, 
smelt, loach, bonito, dorado, mullet, and others. Big 
fishing might also draw many ships to this coast, for— 
at this time at any rate—cetaceans, whales and cachalots, 
and also seals and walruses, come readily in numbers to these 
waters. But these marine animals have been hunted 
so recklessly that now they take refuge in the Antarctic 
seas, where the pursuit of them is as dangerous as it is 
laborious. 


It will readily be be¬ 
lieved that the entire coast¬ 
line of this island, which 
was a long succession of 
strands and coves and 
rocky banks, was alive 
with shells and shell-fish : 
bivalves and others, mus¬ 
sels, periwinkles, oysters, 
limpets, and whelks, and 
crustaceans crawled in 
thousands among the 
reefs. 

With respect to the 
winged tribe, it was re¬ 
presented in uncounted 
numbers by albatrosses, 
white as swans, by snipe 
and plovers, sand-pipers, 
sea-larks, noisy gulls, 
screaming sea-mews, and 
deafening skua-gulls. 

This description would 
not lead to the conclusion 
that Staten Island was of 
a nature to excite the 
cupidity of Chile or of the 
Argentine Republic. It 
amounted in sum to no¬ 
thing more than an enor¬ 
mous rock that was almost 
uninhabitable. To whom 
did it belong at the time 
when this story begins ? 
All that can be said on 
that point is that it formed 
part of the Magellanic 
archipelago which be¬ 
longed to the two Repub¬ 
lics at the end of the 
American continent in 
joint ownership.* 

During the fine season 
the Fuegians make a few 
occasional appearances 
here, when they are compelled by heavy weather to 
put in. With regard to merchant vessels, most of 
these prefer to use the Strait of Magellan, the course of 
which is marked with the utmost accuracy on the charts, 
and which they can follow without any risk, whether they 
come from the east or the west on their way from one 
ocean to the other, thanks to the progress made in steam 
navigation. The only vessels that take cognisance of 
Staten Island are those which are about to double, or have 
doubled, Cape Horn. 

It is proper to remark that the Argentine Republic 
had displayed a happy initiative in constructing this 
Lighthouse at the End of the World, and all nations owe a 
debt of gratitude to it therefor. For, in point of fact, at 
this time no light illumined these Magellanic waters from 
the mouth of the Strait of Magellan at Cape de Las Virgenes 
as far as its exit at Cape Pilar on the Pacific. The Staten 
Island light would render undeniable services to navigation 
in these dangerous waters. There is not even one at Cape 
Horn, where it could prevent many a catastrophe, by 
guaranteeing to ships coming from the Pacific greater 
security in entering Le Maire Strait. 

The Argentine Government had resolved, therefore, 
to erect this new lighthouse within Elgor Bay. And after 
a year of work, skilfully conducted, its inauguration had 
just been completed on the 9th of December 1859. 

A hundred and fifty yards from the little creek in which 
the bay ended, the ground rose into a mound with a super¬ 
ficial area of four to five hundred square yards, and in 


• Since that time, subsequent to the partition of Magellania in 1881, Staten 
Island has belonged to the Argentine Republic. 
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height about a hundred and twenty feet. A wall of stones 
encompassed this platform, this rocky terrace which 
was to serve as the base for the lighthouse tower. 

The tower rose in the centre above the mass of the 
annex, quarters, and stores. 

The annex comprised : (i) the lighthouse-keepers’ 

chamber, furnished with beds, cupboards, tables and 
chairs, and warmed by means of a coal stove, the smoke 
of which was carried above the roof by a pipe ; (2) the 
common-room, similarly fitted with a heating apparatus 
and serving as a dining-hall, with a table in the centre, 
lamps fastened to the wall, cupboards containing various 
instruments such as a telescope, barometer, thermometer, 
and also lamps to replace those in the lantern in the event 
of an accident, and lastly a clock with weights hung upon the 
side wall; (3) the store-rooms, in which are kept provisions 
for a year—although the revictualling and the relief was to 
be effected every three months: preserves of various kinds, 
salt meat, corned-beef, bacon, dried 
vegetables, sea-biscuits, tea, coffee, 
sugar, kegs of sundry liquids, and 
a few drugs in ordinary use; 

(4) the reserves of oil required for 
the lighthouse lamps ; (5) the maga¬ 
zine, containing fuel in sufficient 
quantity for the needs of the staff 
throughout the whole duration of the 
Antarctic winter. 

Such was the agglomeration of edi¬ 
fices forming a building which spread 
out over the platform. 

The tower was of excessive solidity, 
built of material supplied by Staten 
Island. Stones of exceeding hardness 
fortified by iron transoms, dressed 
with perfect precision and dovetailed 
into one another, formed a wall cap¬ 
able of resisting the violent storms 
and terrible hurricanes which so fre¬ 
quently break out in this far ex¬ 
tremity of the two greatest oceans 
on the globe. As Vasquez had said, 
the wind would not carry this tower 
away. It was to be a beacon which he and his mates were 
to keep, and they would keep it in spite of all the storms of 
Magellan. 

The tower measured a hundred and three feet in height, 
and the elevation of the platform on which it stood being 
added to this, the light was raised two hundred and twenty- 
three feet above the level of the sea. It might thus have 
been visible from a distance of fifteen miles out at sea, 
that being the range of vision from the altitude. But 
as a matter of fact its range was ten miles only. 

At this period there was as yet no question of lighthouses 
operating with carburetted-hydrogen gas, or electric 
light. Besides, on an island so remote as this, between 
which and even the nearest States communication was 
dilficult, the simplest possible system, necessitating the 
very minimum of repairs, was imperatively required. 
Illumination by oil had therefore been adopted, equipped 
with the latest perfections then known to science and 
industry. 

Moreover, this visibility at a range of ten miles was 
sufficient. Ship>s coming from the north-east, east, and 
south-east still had a wide margin in which to make Le Maire 
Strait or take a course to the south of the island. All 
risks would be obviated by punctual observance of the 
instructions issued at the instance of the naval authority : 
to keep the lighthiuse on the north-north-west in the 
latter case, and on the south-south-west in the former 
case. Cape San Juan and Several Point or Fallows Point 
would be cleared by leaving the one to port and the other 
to starboard, and in plenty of time to escape being driven 
ashore there by the wind or currents. 

Furthermore, on the very infrequent occasions when a 
ship wjuld be compelled to put in to El *or Bay, by steering 
for the lighthouse she would have every chance of reacliing 


her moorings. So the " Santa-F£,” on her return, would 
find it quite easy to get into the little creek, even during 
the night. The bay being about three miles in length 
to the end of Cape Saint-Jean, and the range of the light 
being ten, the dispatch-boat would still have seven miles 
before it ere reaching the foremost bluffs of the island. 

In former days lighthouses were equipped with para¬ 
bolic mirrors, which had the serious disadvantage of 
absorbing at least half the light produced. But progress 
had said its word about this matter as about every other. 
At this time dioptric mirrors were employed, which allow 
only a small part of the fight from the lamp® to be lost. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Lighthouse at the End 
of the World had a fixed fight. There was no fear of the 
captain of a ship confusing it with another fight, since 
there was no other in these seas, not even at Cape Horn, 
as has been remarked already. It appeared unnecessary, 
therefore, to differentiate it either by eclipses or by flashes, 
and this fact enabled the constructors 
to dispense with a mechanism that 
is always delicate and which it would 
have been far from easy to repair on 
an island like this, inhabited only by 
the three fighthouse-keep>ers. 

So the lantern was furnished with 
lamp® with a double current of air 
and with concentric wicks. Their 
flame, which produced an intense 
fight in a small volume, could then 
be placed almost in the focus of the 
lenses. The oil reached them in 
abundance by a method similar to 
that used in carcel-lamp®. The 
dioptric apparatus installed in the 
inside of the lantern was composed 
of echelon-lenses, comprising a central 
glass of ordinary form surrounded 
by a series of rings of medium thick¬ 
ness and so faced that all had the 
same principal focus. 

In these conditions the cylindrical 
pencil of parallel rays, produced be¬ 
hind the system of lenses, was pro¬ 
jected outwards in the best px®sible conditions of visibility. 
Leaving the island in fairly clear weather, the captain 
of the di$p>atch-boat was able in point of fact to ascertain 
that there was nothing amiss with the installation and 
working of the new lighthouse. 

This satisfactory working manifestly depended solely 
upxm the punctual precision and vigilance of the fighthouse- 
keepjers. Provided the lamp® were kept in perfect con¬ 
dition, the wicks carefully renewed, the sup'ply of o.l in the 
desired quantity attended to, the draught properly regu¬ 
lated by lengthening or shortening the cylinders of the 
surrounding glasses, the fight lighted and ext n juished 
at sunset and sunrise respectively, and a minute super¬ 
vision never relaxed, this lighthouse was destined to render 
the greatest possible services to navigation in these remote 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

There was, moreover, not the slightest occasion to question 
either the good will or the zeal of Vasquez and his two 
companions. Appointed after strict examination from a 
large number of candidates, they had all three given proof 
of their conscientiousness, courage, and endurance in their 
former employment. 

It is not superfluous to repeat that the personal safety 
of the three lighthouse-keepers appeared to be complete, 
isolated though Staten Island was fifteen hundred miles 
from Buenos Ayres, whence al ne fresh supplies and assis¬ 
tance could come. The few Fuegians or other natives, 
who came there sometimes during the fine season, made no 
long stay there, and, further, these p>oor people are entirely 
inoffensive. Their fishing finished, they hastened to 
recross Le Maire Strait and regain the shore of Tierra del 
Fuego or the islands of the archipelago. 

There had never been occasion to observe the presence 
of any other strangers. The coast* of the island were too 






a JSop’s prater. 


L ET me be a little kinder. 

Let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me; 
Let me praise a little more. 

Let me be, when I am weary, 
lost a little bit more cheery; 

Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 

Let me be a little braver. 

When temptation bids me waver; 

Let me strive a little harder 
To be all that I should be. 

Let me be a little meeker 
With the brother that is weaker; 

Let me think more of my neighbour 
And a little less of me. 
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much feared by navigators for any ship to have attempted 
to find there a refuge which it would have found more 
surely and more easily at several other points in the 
Magellan archipelago. 

But still, all precautions had been taken in anticipation 
of the possible arrival of suspicious persons within Elgor 
Bay. The outbuildings were closed with solid doors 
bolted from within, and the grating over the windows 
of the stores and quarters could not have been forced. 
Moreover, Vasquez, Moriz, and Felipe were armed with 
carbines and revolvers, and they would not run out of 
ammunition. 


Finally, at the end of the passage which opened into the 
foot of the tower, an iron door had been fixed which it 
would have been impossible to shatter or drive m As 
for getting into the inside of the tower by any other way, 
how could that have been effected through the narrow 
loopholes of the staircase, protected by solid cross-bars ? 
And how could the gallery surrounding the lantern be 
reached, unless perhaps by scaling the lightning-conductor ? 

These, then, were the highly important works which had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion on Staten 
Island at the instance of the Government of the Argentine 
Republic. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE THREE L1GHTHOUSEMEN. 


I T is at this time of year, from November to March, 
that navigation is at its busiest in the vicinity 
of Magellan. The sea is always merciless there. 
But if nothing checks or calms the tremendous 
surges that roll in from the two oceans, at least the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere is more equable, and the storms 
that disturb even its highest zones are only passing ones. 
During this period of tractable weather, steamships and 
sailing ships are more ready to adventure upon doubling 
Cape Horn in order to get round the new continent. 

But it was not the passing to and fro of vessels, either 
through LeMaire Strait, or to the south of Staten Island, 
that could break the monotony of the long days of this 
season. They have never 
been numerous, and they 
have become fewer still 
since the development of 
steam navigation and the 
perfecting of charts have 
rendered the Strait of 
Magellan less dangerous 
—the route which is at 
once shorter and easier. 

Nevertheless, this mo¬ 
notony, which is inherent 
in lighthouse existence, is 
not immediately percep¬ 
tible to the men who are 
usually appointed to this 
service. They are for the 
most part old sailors or 
old fishermen. They are 
not men to count the days 
and hours : they have 
the knack of keeping 
themselves incessantly oc¬ 
cupied and amused. 

Besides, the duties are 
not limited to maintaining 
the light between sunset 
and sunrise. 

Vasquez and his com¬ 
panions had been in¬ 
structed to maintain a 
careful watch upon the 
approaches to Elgor Bay, 
to go several times a week 
to Cape San-Juan, and to 
patrol the coast as far 
as Several Point ; never, 
however, going more than 
three or four miles away. 

They were to keep the 
lighthouse log up to date, 
entering in it every in¬ 
cident that might occur : 
the passing of steam and 
sailing ships, their nation¬ 


ality, their name when they reported that with their 
number, the height of the tides, the direction and force of 
the wind, the weather reports, the duration of the rains, 
the frequency of the storms, the maxima and minima of 
the barometer, the temperature and other phenomena, 
to enable the meteorological charts of these seas to be 
prepared. 

Vasquez, who, like Felipe and Moriz, was an Argentine 
by birth, was the chief lighthouse-keeper on Staten 
Island. At this time he was forty-seven years of age, 
A powerful man, whose health was proof against every¬ 
thing and whose endurance was astonishing—as is proper 
in a sailor who has crossed most of the hundred and eighty 

parallels over and over 
again—resolute, energetic, 
and familiarised with 
danger, he had come well 
out of more than one 
predicament where it was 
a matter of life and death. 

It was not only to his 
age that he owed his 
selection as chief watch¬ 
man, but to his finely 
tempered character, which 
inspired the highest con¬ 
fidence. Although he had 
never attained a higher 
rank than that of first 
mate in the Republican 
navy, he had left the 
service with the esteem 
of everybody. And so, 
when he applied for this 
appointment on Staten 
Island, the naval author¬ 
ities had had no hesitation 
whatever in giving it to 
him. 

Felipe and Moriz also 
were sailors, aged forty 
and thirty-seven respec¬ 
tively. Vasquez had 
known their Emilies for 
a long time, and he had 
recommended them to the 
Government. Like Vas¬ 
quez, Felipe was a 
bachelor. Moriz was the 
only married man of the 
three, but childless, and 
his wife, whom he would 
see again in three months’ 
time, was servant in a 
lodging-house in Buenos 
Ayres 

At the expiration of the 
three months, Vasquez, 

28 



44 The Lighthouse at the End of the World had a fixed 
light." ( See page 432.) 
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Felipe, and Moriz were to rc-embark upon the “ Santa-F6," 
which would bring three other liglithousemcn to Staten 
Island, and they would take the place of these again 
three months later. 

It would be in June, July, and August that they would 
' take their second term of duty—that is to say, alx>ut the 
middle of winter. Thus, after comparative immunity from 
inclemency of weather during their first stay, they would 
have a rather wretched existence to look forward to upon 
their return to the island. But, as may be supposed, 
there was nothing in that to cause them the least anxiety. 
Vasquez and his mates would be almost acclimatised by 
that time, and would be able to brave the cold and storms 
and all the rigours of Antarctic seasons with impunity. 

From this date, December 10, the service was properly- 
organised. Every night 
the lamps worked under 
the supervision of one of 
the keepers stationed in 
the watch-room, while the 
other tw-o took their rest 
in their quarters. During 
the day the various in¬ 
struments were inspected 
and cleaned and furnished 
with new wicks according 
to need, and put in order 
for the due projection of 
their powerful rays at 
sunset. 

Between times, as duty 
permitted, Vasquez and 
his mates went down El- 
gor Bay to the sea, some¬ 
times on foot along one 
shore or the other, some¬ 
times in the boat placed 
at their disposal, a half¬ 
decked launch, rigged with 
a fore-sail and jib, which 
lay in a little creek where 
it was safe from danger, 
being protected by high 
clifis from the easterly 
winds, which were the 
only ones to be feared. 

It need not be said 
that, when Vasquez, 

Felipe, or Moriz made 
these expeditions in the 
bay or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the enclosure, 
one of them always re¬ 
mained on watch in the 
upper gallery of the light¬ 
house. A ship might 
happen to pass off Staten 
Island and wish to report 
her number. So it was 
necessary that one of the 
lighthouse-keepers should 
always be at his post. 

From the platform the sea was visible only in the east 
and north-east ; in all other directions the view was 
stopped by cliffs a few hundred yards from the en¬ 
closure. Thus it was compulsory that one should always 
be in the watch-room in order to be able to communicate 
with any vessel. 

The first days following the departure of the dispatch- 
boat were unmarked by any incident. The weather re¬ 
mained fine, the temperature fairly high. The thermcmeter 
sometim?s registered ten degrees above zero, centigrade. 
The wind blew off the sea, and, as a rule, there was a 
light breeze between sunrise and sunset ; then, at evening, 
it veered to the landward—that is to say, it went round to 
the north-west, and came from the vast plains of Pata¬ 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. There were a few hours of 


rain, and as the heat was increasing there was expectation 
of approaching storms which might modify the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. 

Beneath the influence of the solar rays, which were 
gathering a vivifying strength, the flora began to appear 
in some measure. The grass-land adjacent to the enclosure 
was entirely divested of its white winter mantle and showed 
a pale green carpet. In the w-oods of Antarctic beech it 
would even have been pleasant to lie at length beneath 
the fresh foliage. The stream was largely swollen and ran 
brimful to the creek. The mosses and lichens reappeared 
at the foot of the trees and carpeted the side of the rocks, 
mingled with those cochlearias which are so valuable as 
antiscorbutics. In a word, if it were not exactly spring — 
for that charming word is not current round about the 

Strait of Magellan—it 
was summer, and w-ould 
reign for several weeks 
yet on this far point of 
the American continent. 

At the end of this day, 
before the actual moment 
came to light the lamps. 
Vasquez, Felipe, and 
Moriz were all sitting on 
the circular balcony which 
ran around the lantern, 
talking according to their 
wont, and, as was natural, 
the chief lighthouseman 
was directing and keeping 
up the conversation. 

" Well, boys," said he. 
after he had scrupulously 
packed his pipe—an ex¬ 
ample copied by the other 
two—" what about this 
new life ? Are you be¬ 
ginning to get accustomed 
to it ? " 

" Sure,Vasquez," Felipe 
answered, " we haven't 
had time as yet to get 
very bored or tired." 

" That’s so," Moriz a- 
greed ; " but our three 

months will pass quicker 
than I would have be¬ 
lieved." 

" Aye, my boy, they 
will slip along like a 
corvette under royals, 
top-gallant, and studding 

sails." 

" Talking about ships," 
Felipe remarked, " we 
haven’t seen a single one 
to-day, not even on the 
horizon." 

" They’ll come, Felipe, 
they’ll come," Vasquez 
replied, holding his hand 
to his eye as if to form a telescope. " It wouldn’t have 
been worth while to build this beautiful lighthouse on 
Staten Island, throwing a light ten miles out to sea. if 
no ship came along to profit by it." 

** Besides," Moriz pointed out, " our lighthouse is 
brand new." 

" As you say, boy," Vasquez replied. " Skippers must 
have time to learn that this coast is lighted now. When 
they know it, they won’t hesitate to come closer to it, and 
to make the Strait—much to the advantage of their navi¬ 
gation ! But to know that there is a lighthouse isn't 
everything : you’ve still got to be sure that it's always 
alight, from sunset till early dawn." 

" That won’t be generally known until the ' Santa-F6 ’ 
has got back to Buenos Ayres," Felipe observed. 
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" True, lad,” Vasquez assented ; 

“ and when Captain Lafayate’s 
report is published the authorities 
will make haste to spread the 
news all over the shipping world. 

But even now most navigators must 
know what has been happening 
here.” 

" The 4 Santa-F£ ’ only started 
five days ago,” Moriz went on; 

*' her passage will take-” 

” Take ? ” Vasquez broke in ; 

“ not more than another week I 
guess! The weather is fair, the 
sea is calm, and the wind is in a 
good quarter. With flowing sails 
day and night, and her engines, I 
should be very much surprised if 
the dispatch-boat didn’t make her 
nine or ten knots.” 

“ By this time,” said Felipe, “she 
must have got past the Strait of 
Magellan and doubled Cape de las 
Virgenes, with a good fifteen miles 
to spare.” 

“ Sure, boy,” Vasquez declared, 

“ at this minute she is going along the coast of Patagonia, 
and she can beat any Patagonian horse at racing. But 
goodness knows if in that country men or horses can travel 
like a first-rate frigate with the wind in her yards.” 

It was natural that these thoughts of the “ Santa-F6 ” 
should still be present in the minds of these good fellows. 
She was like a piece of their own native land which had 
just left them to go back there. In thought they would 
follow her to the end of her voyage. 

“ Did you get any good fishing to-day ? ” Vasquez went 
on. addressing Felipe. 

“ Pretty good, Vasquez. I caught a few dozen with my 
line, and with my hands I caught a turtle weighing a good 
three pounds as it was crawling among the rocks.” 

“ That’s good,” Vasquez exclaimed. “ You need not 
be afraid of unstocking the bay. The more fish you catch, 
the more there are, as the saying is, and that will enable 
us to economise our stores of tinned meat and salt pork. 
As for vegetables-” 

“ I went down to the beechwood,” Moriz announced. 
“ I dug up some roots, and I will turn you out a splendid 
dishful of them ; I’ve seen the master cook on the di ;patch- 
boat do it, and he knew all about it.” 

“ It’ll be welcome,” Vasquez declared, “ for one mustn’t 
overdo it with tinned things. They are never as good 
as what has been fresh killed, or fresh caught, or fresh 
picked.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Felipe, “ if we could only get hold of a few 
deer from the interior of the island : a couple of guanacos 
or something like that 1 ” 

” I’m not saying that a fillet or a haunch of guanaco is 
to be sneezed at,” Vasquez replied. “ A good slice of 
venison, and the stomach can’t say anything but thank 
you, when you've put it inside ! So if any game heaves 
in sight we'll try to bowl it over. But, boys, mind not to 
get far away from the enclosure to go after game, big or 
little. The main thing is to obey orders and not to wander 
away from the lighthouse, unless it is to observe what is 
going on in Elgor Bay, -and out at sea between Cape San- 
Juan and Diegos Point.” 

“But,” said Moriz, who was very fond of hunting, 
“ suppose a fine head came within gunshot-” 

“ Within gunshot, or even a little farther away, and 
you may,” Vasquez answered. “ But you know the 
guanaco is too wild a beast by nature to be fond of good 
society—of ours, that is—and I should be uncommonly 
surprised if we saw even one pair of horns above the rocks, 
beside the beech wood, or anywhere near the enclosure.” 

As a matter of fact since the works had been begun not a 
single animal had been seen anywhere near Elgor Bay. 
On several occasions the lieutenant of the “ Santa-F6,” 


who was an ardent sportsman, had 
tried to hunt the guanaco. His 
attempts had been in vain, al¬ 
though he had penetrated five or 
six miles into the interior. If big 
gamq was not actually lacking, at 
any rate it only allowed itself to be 
seen when too far away to be shot. 

Perhaps if he had scaled the 
heights and gone beyond Port Parry, 
if he had pushed to the other end of 
the island, the lieutenant might have 
been more fortunate. But over 
there, in the western part of the 
island, where high peaks towered 
up, the going must inevitably have 
been very difficult, and neither he 
nor any one else of the crew of the 
“ Santa-F6 ” had ever explored the 
neighbourhood of Cape Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

During the night of December 16. 
while Moriz was on duty in the 
watch-room from six until ten 
o’clock, a light appeared in the 
eastward, five or six miles out at sea. 
It was evidently a ship’s light, the first that had been 
seen in the waters of the island since the completion 
of the lighthouse. 

Moriz rightly thought that it would interest his comrades, 
who were not yet asleep, and he went to call them. 

Vasquez and Felipe immediately went up with him, 
and with telescopes to their eyes posted themselves at 
the window opening to the eastward. 

“ It's a white light,” Vasquez announced. 

“ And therefore not a position light, since it’s neither 
green nor red,” said Felipe. 

The remark was sound. It was not one of the position 
lights, which, according to their colour, are placed one on 
the port and the other on the starboard of a vessel. 

“ And,” Vasquez added, “ being white, it’s one on the 
forestays, and that means a steamer off the island.” 

This point was unquestionable. It certainly was a 
steamer making towards Cape San-Juan. , The question 
the lighthouse-keepers put to themselves was whether 
it would enter Le Maire Strait or whether it would go 
by to the southward. 

So they watched the ship’s progress as she drew near, 
and after about half an hour were sure about her course. 

The steamer, leaving the lighthouse to port on the 
south-south-west, steered boldly towards the Strait. Her 
red light could be seen as she passed the opening into the 
harbour of Saint-Jean ; then she soon disappeared in the 
midst of the darkness. 

“ That’s the first ship to pick up the Lighthouse at the 
End of the World ! ” Felipe exclaimed. 

“ It won't be the last !” Vasquez assured him. 

The next day, in the forenoon, Felipe sighted a large 
sailing ship appearing on the horizon. The weather was 
clear, a light breeze from the south-east driving away the 
mists and enabling the vessel to be seen at a distance 
of at least ten miles. 

Vasquez and Moriz having been called, went up into 
the lighthouse gallery. The ship that had been signalled 
could be made out above the far cliffs of the shore, a little 
to the right of Elgor Bay, between Diegos Point and 
Point Several. 

This ship was scudding fast before the wind, under 
full canvas, at a speed which could not be estimated at 
less than twelve or thirteen knots. She was sailing large, 
on the port tack. But as she was making a bee-line for 
Staten Island, it was too early to say if she would pass it 
to the north or the south. 

Like seamen, who are always interested in such questions. 
Vasquez, Felipe, and Moriz argued the point. Finally it was 
Moriz who was proved to be in the right, he having main¬ 
tained that the sailing ship would not make for the mouth 
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of the Strait. As a matter 
of fact, when she was not 
more than a mile and a 
half from the coast, she 
luffed, so as to come more 
up into the wind, with the 
object of rounding Point 
Several. 

She was a big ship, of 
at least eighteen hundred 
tons burthen, rigged like a 
three-masted barque—one 
of those Amcrican-built 
clippers whose speed is 
truly remarkable. 

” May my telescope 
change into an umbrella,” 

Vasquez exclaimed, ” if 
that ship didn’t come out 
of a New England yard ! ” 

” Do you think she will 
give us her number ? ” 

Moriz inquired. 

” She would only be do¬ 
ing her duty if she did,” 
was all the chief lighthouse- 
man’s reply. 

And that was what hap¬ 
pened just as the clipper 
was turning Point Several. 

A string of flags ran up 
to her peak—signals which 
Vasquez immediately trans¬ 
lated, after consulting the 
signal-book kept in the 
watch-room. 

She was the “Montauk,” 
from Boston Harbour, New 
England, United States of 
America. The lighthouse- 
men replied by hoisting 
the Argentine flag to the 
rod of the lightning-con¬ 
ductor, and they con¬ 
tinued to watch the ship 
until the top of her mast disappeared behind the heights 
of Cape Webster, on the south side of the island. 

” And now,” said Vasquez, ” good-bye and good luck 
to the ‘ Montauk,' and may Heaven grant she does not 
run into bad weather off Cape Horn ! ” 

During the following days the sea remained absolutely 
deserted. Just a glimpse was caught of one or two sails 
on the eastern horizon. The ships which passed ten miles 
or so away from Staten Island were manifestly not bound 
for American shores. In Vasquez's opinion they were 
probably whalers on their way to the fishing-grounds in 
the Antarctic waters. Moreover, a few cetaceans were 
observed coming from the higher latitudes. They kept 
at a good distance from Point Several, and were making 
towards the Pacific Ocean. 

With the exception of the meteorological observations, 
nothing happened worth recording until December 20. 
The weather had become rather changeable, the wind 
shifting from north-east to south-west. On several 
occasions there were rather heavy falls of rain, sometimes 
accompanied by hail, indicating a certain electric tension 
of the atmosphere. Thunderstorms, therefore, were to be 
looked for—and formidable ones—the time of year being 
what it was. 

On the morning of the 21st, Felipe was walking about 
the platform smoking a pipe when he thought he saw 
an animal over by the beech wood. 

After watching it for a few minutes, he went into the 
common-room for a telescope. 

Felipe then had no difficulty in recognising a guanaco, 
and a fine specimen. He might have a chance of a good 
shot. 


Vasquez and Moriz. 
whom he had just called, 
both hurried from the annex 
and joined him on the 
platform. 

They all agreed that they 
must go in pursuit. If 
they were successful in 
bringing down the guanaco 
it would mean a supply of 
fresh meat, which would be 
an agreeable change from 
their ordinary diet. 

It was then arranged that 
Moriz should take one of 
the carbines, leave the en¬ 
closure and try, without 
being seen, to turn the 
animal, which was remain¬ 
ing motionless, and then to 
drive it back towards the 
Bay where Felipe would be 
waiting for it at the en¬ 
trance. 

“Anyhow, be very 
cautious, boys,” Vasquez 
warned them. ” Those 
beasts have sensitive ears 
and noses ! However far 
away that one scents or 
sights, Moriz, it will be ofl 
so fast that you will be 
able neither to shoot nor 
to turn it. In that case, 
let it bolt, for you must 
not go far away. Is that 
understood ? ” 

“ Quite 1 ” Moriz replied. 
Vasquez and Felipe 
posted themselves on the 
platform, and, looking 
through their telescopes, 
ascertained that the gua¬ 
naco had not stirred from 
the spot where it had first 
been seen. They fixed their attention on Moriz. 

That individual was making for the beech wood. He 
would be under cover there and might perhaps be able, 
without alarming the animal, to reach the rocks so as to 
take it from behind and drive it towards the bay. 

His comrades were able to watch him until he reached 
the wood, in the thickness of which he disappeared. 

About half an hour went by. The guanaco was still 
motionless, and Moriz ought now to be within range for 
his shot. 

Vasquez and Felipe waited, therefore, for a report to 
ring out, and for the animal to fall more or less badly 
wounded, or to take to flight at full speed. 

But no shot was fired, and, to the immense astonish¬ 
ment of both Vasquez and Felipe, the guanaco, instead of 
scampering off, lay stretched out upon the rocks with 
legs hanging limp and body collapsed as if all its strength 
were spent. 

Almost at once Moriz, who had succeeded in gliding 
behind the rocks, appeared and rushed towards the guanaco. 
which did not move. He stooped over it, felt it with his 
hand, and then stood up abruptly. 

Then, turning towards the enclosure, he made a 
signal which could not be mistaken. Plainly he was 
asking his comrades to come to him as quickly as they 
could. 

" There's something funny the matter,” said Vasquez. 
” Come on, Felipe 1 ” 

And both of them scrambled down the platform and 
ran towards the beech wood. 

It took them less than ten minutes to cover the distance. 

** Well, what about the guanaco ? ” Vasquez asked. 



Then, turning towards the enclosure, he made a signal 
which could not be mistaken.” (See page 437 ) 
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" Here it is! ” said Moriz, pointing to the beast lying at 
his feet. 

" Is it dead ? " Felipe asked. 

“ Yes, dead ! " Moriz answered. 

“ Of old age, then ? ” Vasquez exclaimed. 

" No ; it has died from a wound." 

" Wounded 1 It has been wounded ? " 

“ Yes; a bullet in the flank." 


** A bullet ! " Vasquez echoed. 

Nothing could have been more certain. After having 
been hit by a bullet and having dragged itself as far as 
this spot, the guanaco had dropped dead. 

“ Then there are hunters on the island ? " Vasquez 
said softly. 

And, motionless and thoughtful, he turned an anxious 
eye all round him. 


(To be continued.) 



Banking as a Career. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BANKS. 



UR previous article dealt with 
the leading London Banks ; the 
present one is an epitome of the 
conditions governing entry into 
the principal foreign and colonial 
banks, with some account of the 
prospects offered. 

At the outset it should be noted 
that the standard of education ex¬ 
pected from candidates for service 
in the foreign and colonial banks 
is, as a rule, higher than that re¬ 
quired by the home institutions, and in many cases a quali¬ 
fying period must be passed in London before the clerk is 
sent abroad. Moreover, it is an undeniable advantage for 
candidates to have a working acquaintance with French, 
<German, or Spanish. 

From the point of view of proximity to the homeland, 
the Egyptian banking service has an undeniable attraction ; 
but two important points have to be considered—the 
climate, and cost of living. The climate, of course, varies 
according to locality, and is not, generally speaking, 
unhealthy for the European. The cost of living will 
depend upon the messing and other facilities offered by the 
employer ; but, taken without allowances, either for quarters 
or food, a salary of £200 a year in Egypt is about equivalent 
to one of £80 a year here. 

A person with £200 per annum in Egypt would have to 
live in rooms in company with two or three other men. 
In the summer living is fairly reasonable, but in the winter 
it is not so, on account of the large number of tourists 
visiting the country. 

The principal banks are the National Bank of Egypt, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, the Ionian Bank, and Thos. Cook & 
Sons, and as they all have London offices, particulars of 
vacancies can be obtained by writing to the respective 
managers of these institutions ; but as a guide to candidates 
the following details, furnished by two of the banks, may 
be given. 

In one case men are taken for service in London up to 
nineteen years of age at a commencing salary of £50 to £yo. 
For vacancies in Egypt, candidates should not be over 
twenty-three, and are occasionally taken for immediate 
service there at a commencing salary of ^240 per annum, 
according to qualifications and position to be filled. First- 
class passage is paid by the bank. All clerks are selected 
from a general list of applicants, apart from nominations 
by directors and managers. 

Similar conditions prevail in another Egyptian bank ; 
but applicants should not be more than twenty-one years 
of age, and are always required to serve a probationary 
period in London before being sent abroad. Salary depends 
upon the ability and experience of the official, who is 
expected to show his worth during his first three years in 
Egypt. A periodical furlough of three months is given, and 
free quarters and food are provided in Egypt. Preference 
is given to those who have a workng knowledge of French, 
and all clerks must have had previous banking experience. 


The Egyptian banks do not usually insist upon an educa¬ 
tional test, but all of them require officials to pass a strict 
medical examination before proceeding to E^ypt. 

Canada is another country which offers a promising 
field for the bank clerk who wishes to escape from the long 
years of drudgery it is necessary to serve in British banks 
before obtaining a senior post. Canadians do not, appar¬ 
ently, take kindly to the science of banking—presumably, 
by reason of the many lucrative positions open to them 
in other walks of life. It is, therefore, possible for capable 
British clerks to rise to responsible positions after a very 
few years’ service : one bank manager informs me that 
many men find themselves in charge of a branch at the 
early age of twenty-five years. 

The proximity of Canada obviates the necessity of a 
detailed description of the climate, but the following details 
supplied by the High Commissioner in London are of interest. 
The climate is very healthy throughout the year, and the 
summers are drier and hotter than in Great Britain or 
Ireland. The winters vary greatly in the different parts 
of the country between the Atlantic and Pacific ; they last 
from the middle of November or December to March or 
April, according to locality, and are very cold—(the ther¬ 
mometer falling considerably below zero from time to 
time) ; they are, however, bright and dry, and the dryness 
of the air makes the cold less keenly felt. 

As regards the cost of living, so much depends upon 
locality and the requirements of the individual that it is 
impossible to furnish an exact statement on the matter; 
but it may be noted that the necessaries of life, except fuel 
and clothing, are somewhat cheaper than in the United 
Kingdom, and the luxuries are dearer. 

There are, of course, a number of excellent Canadian 
banks, and there is little to choose between the terms 
offered to intending candidates ; but it is generally found 
that those with a large number of branches offer the most 
rapid chances of promotion to the ambitious youth. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in this connection covers a 
very wide area, including British Columbia, and is at the 
present time taking young men of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age at a commencing salary of £60 per annum. 
If there are any vacancies in the London office, clerks arc 
attached to that staff for a short time before going out to 
Canada. A director's nomination is not necessary, and 
candidates are recommended to make written application 
to the London manager. 

Another institution which offers a very wide scope to 
officials is the Bank of Montreal. The management inform 
me that they are engaging juniors of sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, also clerks with banking experience up to the 
age of about twenty-two, for service on their Canadian staff. 
Entrants are required to pass no examination other than 
medical, which, however, is extremely strict in view of 
the bank’s pension-fund requirements. The commencing 
salary for junior clerks in London is £60 per annum, and 
as the head office of the Bank of Montreal consider /130 
the minimum on which a clerk can live in Canada up to their 
standard, it is sometimes necessary for officials to receive 
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help from parents or guardians to bring their salaries up 
to the prescribed minimum. 

The Union Bank of Canada is another good bank which 
prefers to take into its London office youths straight from 
school, with a view to their receiving a thorough insight 
into the work before leaving for Canada. When the clerk 
is transferred to the Canadian staff, his commencing salary 
is from £100 to £110 per annum, according to experience, 
and a yearly increase of £20 is granted provided his work is 
satisfactorily carried out, and he is found capable. 

The service of the Bank of British North America too, is 
generally regarded as excellent. Candidates for service 
in London are required to be about seventeen years of 
age, and to pass an examination in orthography, English 
composition, geography, hand-writing, and arithmetic. 
On appointment the clerk enters for three months* 
trial at a commencing salary of £50 per annum. Annual 
increments are given for the first few years, according 
to merit, and, at the age of twenty, officers may be ordered 
abroad. 

Officers proceeding to Canada receive a commencing 
salary of $700 (about £140) per annum, and, in addition to 
the salary, allowances or free quarters are given at certain 
branches and agencies where the bank considers the cost 
of living to be above the average. Increases according to 
merit are given during the term of the first three years of 
foreign service, and afterwards. First-class passage out is 
paid by the bank, in addition to which £5 is given for 
incidental expenses. 

South Africa is a territory which appeals to many youths, 
and, as there are a number of very fine banking institutions 
established there, a few details concerning conditions may 
be of general interest. 

The principal banks arc : the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, the National Bank of South Africa, and the African 
Banking Corporation. Conditions of service are much the 
same in all the banks, and the following details regarding 
the service of two of them may be taken as a fair example 
of the terms and prospects offered. 

The National Bank of South Africa re¬ 
ceives applications in London for both its 
London and South African staff. Candi¬ 
dates before appointment are required to 
pass an educational test, and also a medical 
examination by the bank’s doctor. In the 
case of those going out to South Africa, 
first-class passage is paid. Those desiring 
to enter this bank’s service are recom¬ 
mended to make written application to 
the chief office in London, stating age, ex¬ 
perience (if any), and banking qualifications. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa covers 
a very wide field in Africa, having many 
branches at the Cape, Natal, Orange Free 
State, and Rhodesia, while it also extends 


its sphere into Portuguese East Africa as well as British 
East Africa. 

Application may be made by letter or personally, and we 
are informed that preferential consideration is given to 
applicants having a knowledge of shorthand and French or 
Cierman. Clerks are often appointed to the bank’s London 
staff on the understanding that, if necessary, they will 
proceed to South Africa; and although vacancies on the 
foreign staff are often filled up in this manner, it is not 
unusual to send men out direct to South Africa. 

The commencing salary in South Africa is about £200 
per annum, and a special allowance is given to clerks serving 
in the Transvaal and Rhodesia. In addition the directors 
of the bank have, for some years past, marked their 
appreciation of the work of the staff by voting them a 
ten-per-cent, bonus on their salaries. 

On appointment to the colonial service the bank pays the 
outward passage of the clerk, and grants an allowance 
towards the cost of outfit. Five months’ furlough is given 
after six years' service in Africa. 

From South Africa we turn to Australia. Personally. 
I do not find that there are many berths actually open in 
Australia, since it is found that there is a sufficient number 
of applicants locally to fill most vacancies as they occur; 
but for those who are anxious to enter the Australian service, 
I give a few particulars. 

The Union Bank of Australia's usual course is for officers 
to enter its service on leaving school. Clerks are required to 
serve in the London office until they reach the age of twenty- 
one to twenty-two years, when they are expected to hold 
themselves ready to be transferred to the bank’s colonial 
staff. As a matter of fact, this latter condition is a necessity. 
and as applications are not considered without such an 
understanding, the consent of a candidate’s parent or 
guardians is required by the bank. In London the com¬ 
mencing salary is £40, and in Australia £125 to £150, 
according to age and experience. 

The National Bank of Australia also takes youths into its 
London office from the age of sixteen and 
upwards. Commencing salaries depend on 
ability and experience of the clerk. 

Men are sent to Australia as required, 
but the bank prefers them to be trained 
for three or four years in London be¬ 
fore being sent out. By the time a 
clerk has reached twenty-one years he 
should be receiving £110 per annum, 
and at twenty-six about £175 per annum, 
with a further recognition if of exceptional 
ability. 

We now come to what may be termed 
the cream of the foreign and colonial 
banking appointments—those in India, 
China, and the East, which will be dealt 
with in our next article. 



(To be continued.) 


“7irn E search the world for truth; 
\Sll we cull 

The good, the pure, the 
beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the 
soul ; 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the Sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 

(Whittier.) 


iBcms from (Srcat flMnto. 

If OSE titering —* twill be 

the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more 
dilatory ; 

Thus indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er 
lost days. 

Are you in earnest ? Seize this very 
minute : 

What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. 

Courage has genius, power and magic 
in it. 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated— 

Begin it, and the work will be 
completed. (Goethe.) 


ejs, 

"^Thank God every morning, when 
you get up, that you have 
something to do that day which 
must be done whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance and self-control, diligence 
and strength of will, cheerfulness and 
content, and a hundred virtues which 
the idle never know." 

(Charles Kingsley.) 




J OHN PARTON came up from the cattle-kraal with 
a black look on his face, the heavy sjambok, which 
he always carried, swinging ominously in his 
hand. 

“ Three more gone," he growled as he entered the store- 
hut. " That black heifer we bought the other day, and 
two of the small red bulls, have been stolen." 

His young brother, Jimmy, who was doing a deal for 
some tobacco with an old Mashona—a wizened, cunning¬ 
faced little savage—looked up quickly. 

" Three more ! " he exclaimed. " That makes twelve 
in all. It's a bit thick. I thought, when I came out six 
months ago, that you told me the local natives were a 
fairly honest lot." 

The elder partner in the firm of Parton Brothers, cattle- 
dealers and native traders in the N’Dangwi district of 
Mashonaland, seated himself on a bale of grain-bags, and 
began to fill liis big Boer pipe. 

" I did say so—and I still hold to it. I don't believe 
it’s our own Mashona at all who are stealing the cattle," 
he answered slowly. 

Jimmy raised his eyebrows. " Who is it, then ? " he 
asked. 

It was a full half-minute before the other replied. 
" There have been several down-country Kaffirs round 
here lately—Zulus and Fingoes, a bad lot. Somehow, I 
think they’re at the bottom of this business." 

His brother paid the old Mashona for the tobacco ; 
then sat down on an upturned case. " I don’t think 
you’re right about that," he said at last. " Of course, 
you know far more of the natives than I do ; but the people 
here hate the down-country Kaffirs so much that they 
would have split on them before this. Some of the local 
heathen must be in it, or they couldn’t cut out our cattle 
from under the herd-boys’ eyes. But where can they have 
gone to ? We know they’re not in any of the local villages, 
and Syme, the Native Commissioner, is quite certain they 
haven’t been taken out of the district. The whole thing 
seems a mystery." 

John Parton drew his hand across his forehead, wiping 
away some cold perspiration. He had dropped his sjambok, 
and was now leaning back, his eyes half closed, his pipe 
still unlighted in his hand. As so often happens in the 
tropics, a sudden wave of illness had come over him. 
(Jf late, he had been working very hard, worrying greatly, 
and now the reaction was on him. 

" I don’t know," he replied wearily. " I can't make 
head or tail of it all. It’s the first real trouble I’ve had 
here, and—I say, Jimmy, give me my jacket—I think I 
slu.ll go over to the sleeping-hut and turn in. It’s the 
fever again." 

Malarial fever was a thing of too common occurrence 
in that part of Africa for either of the brothers to worry 
about it greatly. Jimmy helped the other to bed, heaped 
the blankets on him, put a piccaninny on to watch to keep 
the fowls out of the hut, then went back to the store, 
where half a dozen customers were awaiting him. 
Probably, he told himself, Jack would be fit again within 
twenty-four hours. 

But by sundown the boy’s face had grown very grave. 
Certainly, there was malaria. It had begun that way; 
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but now something infinitely worse had developed—the 
frontiersman’s worst foe. John Parton had dysentery 
as' well—dysentery, the most painful and weakening of all 
tropical complaints, and one of the most dangerous. 

" Look after the cattle, Jim." John Parton was half 
unconscious, but he managed to whisper that. " I hear 
them coming back. Go down and count them." 

As the boy went down to meet the returning herd, 
Amous, the head wagon-driver—a little, shrivelled-up 
Basutu—joined him. " They stole three this morning. 
Baas," he said. " That’s why Baas John and I counted 
them ; but no more have gone. I have been on guard 
myself all day." 

Still, Jimmy did count them, and found that two more 
were missing. Amous was staggered. 

" But I was there until just now," he exclaimed. " Also, 
these are new herd-boys—good ones. Almost, it looks 
like witchcraft! " 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. Witchcraft or not, the 
fact remained that, in one day, they had lost between 
sixty and seventy pounds’ worth of cattle. It was a most 
amazing business, altogether. Of Amous's honesty and 
loyalty he had no doubt—those qualities had been proved 
far too often ; whilst as for the actual herd-boys, these 
had been changed every time a theft occurred. It seemed 
incredible that they could all be in with the thieves ; yet 
why did they always fail to see the cattle being driven 
off ? 

"They’ve gone, Amous," he answered; "and it seems 
as if all will go, unless we can catch the thieves. The 
Native Commissioner cannot help us—at least, his black 
police say they can discover nothing—and now Baas John 
is sick." 

The little man scratched his wool. He had been trying 
hard not to show his feelings; but he was fond of all cattle— 
and three, at least, of those stolen animals had been especial 
favourites of his. To think of their being killed and 
eaten by mere Mashona, savages of the granite hills! 
To a pure-blooded Basutu, a member of the proudest 
native race in Africa, the idea was terrible. 

And now Baas John was sick and unable to help. More¬ 
over, as Amous knew well, dysentery often kills you, and 
always leaves you a wreck ; therefore, the matter must 
be solved by this young Baas and himself. 

But where had the cattle gone to ?—that was the main 
question. Where was it possible for them to be hidden ? 
Or. if they had been slaughtered, where had the orgy taken 
place ? It was certain there must have been an orgy, for 
the African native never eats meat reasonably, like a 
white man. He sits down, and drinks native beer, and 
gorges himself with half-cooked flesh, until the w r hole 
carcass has been consumed. It would have been impossible 
for any of these feasts to have taken place in the neighbour¬ 
hood without John Parton or Amous hearing of the fact. 

As for spooring the stolen beasts, that was almost 
impossible. There was fresh cattle spoor everywhere— 
tracks which you lost tl\e moment you got onto hard ground. 
In every case the cattle had been stolen whilst feeding, 
and each time the herd-boys had declared that they had 
seen no one lurking about. It must be a wizard, they 
protested—some one who had the art of rendering himself 
invisible, and then luring the animals away. 

Amous, who had little respect for the wizards of the 
Mashona, had used his sjambok freely, whilst John Parton 
had discharged the herd-boys ; but still the cattle had 
continued to vanish. 

When Jimmy returned to the big sleeping-hut, he found 
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his brother practically unconscious, or, rather, too greatly 
exhausted to care about anything. All through that 
night he sat beside him, giving him brandy and such 
other remedies as they had ; but none of these seemed to 
have any real effect. 

Dawn found Jimmy huddled up in an old overcoat, 
shivering. His face was grey and drawn, and he put down 
the cup of tea, which his boy brought him, untasted. Had 
the strain been relaxed, had it been possible for him to 
give way, he, too, would have been ill, not with dysentery, 
but with malaria. 

John Parton was losing strength every hour. It was 
now a fierce effort for him to move at all, and the pain 
seemed to be worse than ever. For a minute—and a 
minute only—Jimmy’s nerve gave way, and he covered 
his face with his hands. When he took those hands away 
again they were wet. But he had made up his mind. 
The dysentery must be checked somehow, or within a 
few hours his brother would be dead. His hand shook 
as he poured a stiff dose of brandy into a glass, but it was 
quite steady when he began to drop the chlorodyne into 
the brandy. 

Twenty drops—he hesitated. No, more than that. 
Twenty-five ? It was a big dose, but this was a desperate 
case. Thirty drops ? Yes, he would risk that. Thank 
Heaven, Jack had led such a temperate life that the brandy 
would have its full effect, as a medicine, in the way it 
should be used. 

Very tenderly he raised his brother’s head, and, with 
infinite difficulty, managed to get the mixture down his 
throat. Then he watched for the result. Five minutes 
afterwards, John Parton opened his eyes and smiled. 

" That's good," he murmured. “ It feels warm, inside. 
But, Jimmy,' and the smile faded, " it won't last long, the 
effect. And it won't cure me. I’ve got it too badly, too 
badly." His voice seemed to fail him, but he pulled himself 
together again. " There’s only one thing that'll save 
me—that native cure. Get some of that. It’s my one 
chance." Then his eyes closed again, and he appeared to 
go to sleep. 

Jimmy went to the door of the hut, where he stood 
very still, staring towards the sunrise. He did not doubt 
that his brother was right, for Jack had been years in 
the country, and during those few moments he had 
been quite conscious and clear-headed. Also, the boy 
remembered him speaking of the dysentery cure before, 
of its wonderful effects, of how it had snatched many a 
man back from the brink of the grave, when all other 
remedies—doctors' remedies—had failed. 

He glanced at his brother, who was still asleep, though 
moaning feebly ; then went in search of Amous. 

At the mention of the cure, the little man raised his 
eyebrows. " I know the plant, chief," he answered. 

“ I know it when I see it; but the difficulty is to find it. 
It grows in few places. Perhaps it grows near here, 
perhaps not. Let us ask these baboons of the granite 
hills," and he pointed contemptuously to the group of 
Mashona, squatting under the shade of the big wild fig- 
tree. 

" Ho l People who never wash ! " he shouted. " Come 
here, and see if, for once, you can tell the truth." 

The savages listened to the question, then shook their 
heads. They had heard of the medicine, they said, and 
some of them had had it, having bought it from the local 
witch-doctor ; but none of them had ever seen the plant 
growing. 

“ Where does it grow, then ? " Jimmy demanded. 

An old man pointed southwards with an unsteady 
finger. " Down there, chief, five days’ march away, 
beyond the Lundi River." 

Jimmy gave vent to a growl, whilst Amous began to 
twirl his big sjambok ominously. The lie was such an 
obvious one: in fact, Jimmy remembered his brother 
saying he had seen the plant growing not far from the 
store. But further questions, and even Amous's threatening 
gestures, carried them no farther. 

" Let me beat them till they agree to talk," Amous 


begged. " It would do them much good. Baas, and it 
would save the life of Baas Jack. Twenty-five cuts with 
my big sjambok will turn any Mashona into a truthful 
man." 

Jimmy hesitated. He hated the idea of flogging a 
native, and he knew how greatly Jack hated it too ; but 
Jack's very life seemed to be hanging in the balance. 
Jack had always been good to all the local savages, and 
there was no reason why the latter should lie. Had he 
been older, he would have taken immediate action ; as 
it was, he gave them time in which to slip away. At first 
Amous watched them, rendering escape impossible; but 
a footsore bullock demanded his attention, and he hurried 
down the kopje side. With him, cattle always came 
first. 

When Jimmy returned, not a single local native was in 
sight. He had lost his chance of extracting information 
from them. 

What could he do ? He, himself, would recognise the 
plant if he saw it, because Jack had been so careful to 
impress its appearance on his memory, when they had 
come across it, hundreds of miles away, in Bechuanaland. 
But where was he to look for it now, and how could he 
leave his brother ? He might send Amous, of course— 
the little man professed to know the plant, too—but, once 
the Basutu was away, the mysterious cattle-thieves would 
have the herd at their mercy ; and, also, Amous knew 
no more than he did where to look. 

Yet, all the time, John Parton was growing weaker. 

The effect of the heavy dose of brandy and the drug 
did not last long. Within two hours the deadly disease 
had reasserted its power, and Jimmy found himself 
faced with the necessity of giving more of the mixture. 

Each time he became conscious, his brother asked for 
the native cure. And Jimmy had to lie to him. They had 
gone for it, he said. It would soon be there. 

John Parton thanked him with his eyes, and the boy 
went out hurriedly, his own eyes brimming with tears. 

At noon he sent for Amous. The Basutu must go in 
quest of the plant. What did the cattle matter, after all ? 
And then he learnt that the little man had gone hours 
before. Hope sprang up anew. It was seldom the wagon - 
driver failed in anything he undertook. But, as the after¬ 
noon went by, all the boy’s fears returned. Jack grew 
weaker steadily, and there was no sign of Amous. 
Moreover, he knew that, now, he was giving overdoses of 
the medicine ; yet only in that way could he secure the 
patient any kind of relief. 

At last, just as the sun was setting, he saw the Basutu 
emerging from the scrub beyond the water-hole. But 
was it really Amous ? What could be the matter with 
him ? Why did he drag himself along in that fashion ? 

Jimmy hurried down to meet him. " What is the 
trouble ? " he cried ; then, even more anxiously, " Have 
you got it—the cure ? " 

“ No, Baas. I did not get far enough," the Basutu 
answered the second question first. “ They followed me— 
those baboons of the granite hills, those Mashona dogs— 
and, as soon as they had the chance, they threw stones 
and knobsticks at me, out of the bush. I saw none of 
them, but one of the knobsticks hit me here," and he 
pointed to his ankle, which was terribly swollen. " So I 
had to turn back." 

Ten minutes later, when, with the help of the other 
two drivers, Amous had climbed the kopje and was lying 
on his blankets, with wet rags round his leg, he took up 
the tale again. " They mean that we shall not get that 
medicine, Baas," he said. " I said to myself, * If it is 
anywhere, it is on the Hyena Kopje—the big, flat-topped 
mountain across the valley, the place where no one ever 
goes, where all the hyenas and other schelm have their 
homes. So I was going there, when they stopped me with 
their knobsticks." 

Jimmy began to pace to and fro. Here was yet another 
mystery. So far, the local savages had shown no sort of 
hostility towards the white men and their employees ; but 
this looked very much like open defiance, open war. 
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The thought made him set his face hard. He believed 
that the Basutu’s instinct was right : that the plant did 
grow upon the top of that kopje—really, it was a miniature 
tableland, three miles by five in extent; and that, for 
some inexplicable reason, the Mashona had determined 
that he should not obtain any of it, so that his brother 
should die for want of it. 

Of that part he felt certain. But what was the reason 
behind it all ? What object could they have ? True, 
they hated Amous, because he was a Basiltu ; but John 
Parton had been uniformly kind to them, and his coming 
amongst them had been a very' great advantage to the 
whole neighbourhood. Really, his death would be a 
disaster to them. It would mean the closing of the store; 
mean the loss of all local importance amongst the other 
villages. 

When he returned to the sleeping-hut, he found his 
brother distinctly worse. There was no question about 
that. True, Jack Parton was conscious now ; 
but he was so utterly feeble that the spark of 
life might go out at any moment. 

“ It's the worst dose I’ve ever had, 

Jimmy," he whispered, as the boy bent over 
him. " The very worst. Oh, it's been bad ! 

. . . D’you think they’ll find that plant ? 

It’s my last chance." 

Once more Jimmy 
temporised. " I'm sure 
they will," he answered 
in a queer, strained voice. 

“ You'll pull through, 
old man. Within a few 
days you’ll be out again, 
looking for the cattle- 
thieves." 

But the other did not 
seem to hear him. 

Already his eyes had 
closed once more, and 
he was moaning slightly. 

Jimmy made a ges 
tu re of despair. Evi¬ 
dently, the remedies he 
had been giving were of 
no avail. Jack had 
made up his mind that 
the native medicine 
alone could cure him, 
and without that medi¬ 
cine he would certainly 
die. He glanced out of 
the open door of the hut. 

Darkness had fallen now. 
the dense blackness of 
a tropical night; but 
within a couple of hours 
the moon would have 
risen, and it would be 
easy to see every bush, 
every stone. 

Yes, he would do it, 
he must do it. It was 
a terrible responsibility, 
leaving his brother with 
none but natives to tend him ; but it would de even more 
terrible to see that brother die, under his very' eyes, for 
want of something which it might still be possible to get 
for him. 

" Tell Amous to come here." The houseboy hurried 
off, and a few moments later the Basutu was hobbling 
up. It did not take Jimmy long to explain. Amous 
understood dysentery, and understood John Parton, as 
well as the white boy himself did, and, despite his injury, 
he would be a fairly efficient nurse ; but he shook his 
head when he heard of Jimmy's plan. 

" Alone, Baas ? " he said. " You will go alone, at 
night, up on to the Hyena Kopje ? It is madness. There 


are scheltn, many schelm —leopards, and hyenas, and 
perhaps lions as well. Also there may be something in 
what these Mashona say concerning evil spirits "—like 
a true African native, he could not conquer his dread of 
the darkness. 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. Nothing would stop 
his going now. He had made up his mind. 

Five minutes later, armed with a shot-gun and with a 
Malay kris, which Jack had brought from the Far East, 


“ He was not an instant 
too soon. A throwing- 
assegai hurtled past his 
head, and then the thrower was upon 
him, stabbing-assegai in hand.” (See 
page 442.) 

thrust in his belt, he slipped out of 
the camp, his departure being un¬ 
known to any but Amous. 

The moon had just risen when he 
reached the foot of the Hyena 
Kopje. There was no path—at 
least, he knew' of none—and the 
slope was terribly rugged, strewm 
with huge boulders, amongst which, in some marvellous 
fashion, the mahobbahobba-trecs managed to flourish. 
The heavy shadows made climbing a matter of infinite 
difficulty, and he had many a nasty fall before he reached 
the summit. 

Three times, heavy animals—waterbuck or koodoo, 
probibly—crashed away in front of him. Once a low 
growl, ominous and unmistakable, told him that a leopard 
was very near ; whilst, every few minutes, a hyena raised 
his abominable voice, cursing the whole of living creation. 

When he reached the level top of the plateau, he sat 
down on a fallen tree, to regain his breath. Every second 
was of importance, but he was wise enough to know the 
folly of exhausting himself at the outset. 

Then he went on, slowdy, scanning every plant on his 
pith. Yes, it was the right type of country. There 
was the elephant-grass, with half a dozen similar plants. 
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which always grow where you find that strange broom¬ 
like plant from which the dysentery cure is made; but 
you find these often without the other. 

Would he find it ? He went cold at the mere thought 
of failure. Suppose he were to return empty-handed, 
just in time to see his brother die! 

On and on he went, and with each step his fears of failure 
increased. Could he be missing it, in that weird moonlight ? 

Then, suddenly, something broke the stillness. It was 
a cow calling to her calf. Theie was no mistaking it— 
calling gently to a calf which she knew was near her ; 
and then came the sound of other cattle moving about, 
breathing heavily. They were quite near him. 

Cattle up there, on the top of that plateau, that huge 
kopje ! The idea seemed too weird for words. And 
yet it was so. A faint breath of wind brought the whitf 
of the kraal down to him. For a moment, he even 
forgot his brother in the interest of this discovery. A few 
yards farther, and he was in a big clearing. 

He was comparatively new to Africa, but he understood 
at once. That huge cattle kraal, and those hundreds of 
grain-bins—they could mean one thing, and one thing 
only. The Mashona were preparing for a rising, preparing 
to make war on the white man, and this was one of their 
secret storehouses ! 

There would be huts somewhere. He took a step 
forward, and as he did so his foot caught in something 
He looked down ; then gave a cry of delight. It was 
the very plant he had come to seek, the cure for dysentery, 
the plant which meant life for his brother ! 

It was merely a question of seconds to gather far more 
than he could possibly need, to stuff the twigs in his shirt. 

“ Thank God ! ” he muttered, as he turned his back on 
the dealing. Now he was thinking only of his brother. 
Once more, everything else was forgotten. 

But before he had gone half a dozen yards remembrance 
was forced on him. Suddenly he became aware that he 
was being watched, being followed—that some one or 
something was moving in the bush near him, parallel 
with him. 

A man ? Surely, it was a man! A lion would have 
made less noise ; also a lion would have turned his attention 
to that cattle-kraal, instead of worrying about a human 
being. 

And then there came to Jimmy a flash of 
inspiration. Probably there were many 
savages camped near by, and the report of a 
gun-shot would bring them all on him ; whilst 
it seemed that there was only one man 
shadowing him. So he transferred his shot¬ 
gun to his left hand, and drew the Malay kris 
irom his belt. 

He was not an instant too soon. A throw¬ 
ing-assegai hurtled past his head, and then 
the thrower was upon him, stabbing-assegai in 
hand. 

Instinctively, Jimmy raised his left arm, 
and the shot-gun warded off the blow ; at the 
same time, practically without knowing what 
he was doing, he struck out with the kris. 

The terrible blade went home, clean through 
the heart of his assailant, who dropped without 
so much as a moan. As he bent over the dead 
man, to pull the knife out, Jimmy recognised 
him—Matambouchesa !—their most trusted 
runner, the messenger who took all their 
money in to the township, a hundred miles 
away ! 

If Matambouchesa were false, was there 
anyone else whom they could possibly trust, 
save Amous ? 

For a few minutes he stumbled on blindly. 

It was the first time he had ever killed a man, 
and the thing seemed horrible, the suddenness 
of it all, the silence. Then he pulled himself 
together. Jack must be saved. 

Would there be other natives on guard ? 


Would he have the same luck with them ? He went 
cold as he thought of it all ; and then he clenched his 
hands as he thought of anyone trying to bar his return to 
Ills brother. He would use that kris again and again, if 
need be. He would hack his way back to the camp, or 
die in the attempt. 

The edge of the plateau at last!—the way seemed to 
have been terribly long, although but a few hundred yards 
in actual distance. Jimmy heaved a sigh of relief. Below 
him, just across the valley, he could see the camp fire, 
outside the herd-boys’ hut. Half an hour, and he would 
be home. 

Then, suddenly, he heard voices behind him, excited 
natives talking hurriedly, yelling to one another, as is the 
way of the savage when he has had too much beer, and 
is out on the war-path. Instinctively, Jimmy dropped 
down behind a boulder. They were looking for him. 
They had found the body of the look-out man, Matam¬ 
bouchesa, and they were determined to slay his slayer. 

Jimmy shivered—not because he was afraid for himself, 
but because his death would mean the death of Jack also. 
Then, for once, he was thankful that there was such a 
thing as Kaffir beer. Had they been sober, they would 
certainly have found him. As it was, they merely stumbled 
about, jabbered like a crowd of baboons, and quarrelled 
amongst themselves. One, more sober than the rest, 
suggested they should descend and watch the approach 
to the store. “ We are certain to catch him there,” he 
added. 

Jimmy shivered again. Would they have him, after 
all ? And then he did a desperate thing—did it without 
the least premeditation. He had always been good at 
imitating the cries of wild animals, and now he raised the 
terrible howl of a hyena, that hideous sound which seems 
to be a curse on the whole of living creation. 

“ Who-o-o-up ! ” again, and yet again. 

“ M'pisi ! M’pisi ! " cried the Mashona. 

It was only a question of seconds before the last of his 
enemies was out of sight, on his way back to the kraal. 
Was not the hyena the Horse of the Evil Spirits ? 

John Barton’s strength had reached a very low ebb when 
his brother returned. Brandy and chlorodyne had failed 
to revive him. and his strength was ebbing away rapidly. 

J immy gave him one glance, then set to work 
to prepare the cure he had obtained at the 
risk of his life. At first, it was no easy task to 
get his brother to take even a mouthful of the 
liquid ; but, once he had tasted it, he was 
ready for more, and for yet more. 

At dawn, John Parton was sleeping peace¬ 
fully, almost normally—the crisis was past; 
whilst Jimmy was in a heap on the floor, 
where he had slid out of his chair, from sheer 
exhaustion. 

A couple of hours later, when Amous roused 
him, there was a queer smile on the Basutu’s 
face. 

“ They have found our lost cattle, Baas,” he 
said, “ found all of them. They are down in the 
vlei now. I think there will be no more trouble. 

He proved to be right. Savages are curious 
creatures. 

Possibly it was the knowledge that Jimmy 
had discovered their secret stores of food-stutfs 
which decided them ; possibly their witch¬ 
doctors suddenly changed their minds con¬ 
cerning a rising ; at any rate, the whole 
scheme fell through ; and when, a fortnight 
later, a strong party explored the tableland, 
they found only the burnt remains of the 
grain-bins and huts. 

“ It you hadn’t had dysentery, we should 
have had a native rising,” Jimmy remarked. 

John Parton snorted. “If you hadn’t had 
two men's pluck, I should be dead,” he re¬ 
torted truthfully. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE CAPTURE 


O • time was wasted below. The 
men were eager to complete the 
affair, and mounted both stair¬ 
cases rapidly. As there was no 
escape except by the roof the 
remaining rooms were neglected 
till the only exit had been 
secured. 

“ There they are ! ” shouted the 
Inspector as they reached the top 
landing. Two men could be seen 
on the iron ladder which led to 
the trap-door. The upper one 
was making frantic efforts to 
sh open the trap ; he succeeded at last and disappeared, 
t a yell of dismay proved that he had only fallen from 
• frying-pan into the fire. 

The other man, seeing that his escape was cut off, turned 
his pursuers, now at the foot of the ladder. He plunged 
hand into his pocket ; those below him instinctively 
w back as they saw him draw out a revolver. 

' Hands up ! " cried Mr. Short from below, “ or I fire ! ” 
'he burglar saw a revolver pointed at him, and behind it 
determined face of the journalist. He dropped his 
ipon back into his pocket, and in another moment was 
custody. 

That's the man ! ” cried Parsons excitedly. 

What man ? " demanded Mr. Short. 

■J' Fisher, who made me go to Bordeaux.” 
he little crowd separated as the prisoner was marched 
tg. He stopped suddenly when he caught sight of 
sons. 

You here ! ” he exclaimed in the utmost surprise. 
Yes,” replied Parsons ; "I got back just in time.” 

i* But how-” He did not finish his question for he 

taken away rapidly on a sign from the Inspector. 

; ■ y this time the man who had been captured at the 
v ; -door was brought down the ladder. 

I know that one ! "■ cried Mason ; ** it’s Major Allardycc, 
swindled me years ago.” 

He's Sir Richard Davis 1 ” exclaimed Parsons, 
is "He's got half a dozen names to my knowledge.” 
irked the Inspector. “ Take them away, men ; I’ll be 
d at the station soon.” 

I say, Inspector,” said Mr. Short, “ three is rather a poor 
& after all this work. Do you think you've got the 
tr-Ve gang ? ” 

ectWe can soon settle that,” was the reply ; ” we've 

ty of leisure now to search the place. If any other 
11 ndrel is about we shan't be long in unearthing 

' ison slipped away. A sudden thought had struck 
c ds: he wondered it had occurred to no one. He ran to 
5 e 1 telephone in the Secretary's room and rang up 
for Mansfield, the Managing Director, who lived at 

;a b.^ood. 

^ cl- good luck Mr. Mansfield had just returned home 
a round of golf. Mason put him in possession of 
^ ■ acts and relieved his mind by informing him that 
eII >»ng had been stolen and that the thieves were in 
^ custody. 

j £’11 come up at once,” said Mr. Mansfield ; ” I can do 


it in half an hour in my car. ’Phone to Ferguson to meet 
me, and stay yourself till I come.” 

” Very well, sir. I shall be here.” 

He summoned Mr. Ferguson, the Secretary, and then 
joined the others. So, far the search had been in vain, 
but a hat had been found near the strong-room which 
proved that three men had been at work, for both those 
captured had their hats on. 

” It’s Parsons, of course,” said Mason to Short; ” but 
where can he be ? ” 

"He hasn’t escaped, that's certain. Hello! here’s 
Wilkins on his legs again.” 

The unfortunate watchman had sufficiently recovered to 
walk about ; in fact, he was eager to help with the search. 

" There were three of ’em,” he said, " two middle-aged 
men and a young man.” 

" Have you searched that cupboard ? ” asked Butcher, 
who had been " nosing round ” on his own. He pointed to 
a small cupboard under the stairs. 

" Is that a cupboard ? It looks like a bit of panelling.” 
said the Inspector. 

" It’s got a keyhole,” replied Butcher. He turned to 
Wilkins. " Where’s the key ? ” 

“ It’s only where the charwomen put their brooms,” 
replied Wilkins ; " the key's usually left in the lock.” 

Butcher stooped and peered through the keyhole. 

" Yes, he’s there,” he said. 

" Can you see in the dark ? ” inquired the Inspector 
incredulously. 

" No, but I can sec that the key's in the lock,” replied 
Butcher. Short gave him an approving glance. 

” Now, men ! ” cried the Inspector. 

But there was no need to force the door ; the key turned 
and the wretched occupant crawled out.” 

" Parsons ! ” exclaimed Mason as he emerged. 

" Parsons be blowed ! ” cried the Inspector. " Glad to 
see you, Mr. Crabb,” he remarked as he clapped the hand¬ 
cuffs on the man ; " we’ve met before, I fancy.” 

" Have any of you seen my hat ? ” inquired Crabb calmly. 
" I think I left it downstairs. Chilly weather, Inspector.” 

" Our cells are warmed by hot-water pipes,” said the 
Inspector with a grin ; " you'll find you’ll have every 

luxury, so au revore to you.” 

" Rotten French accent you've got, Inspector,” remarked 
Crabb. " Ah. Mason, that you ? I found I couldn't catch 
that train at Euston after all, so I-” 

" Here, that’ll do,” interrupted the Inspector roughly ; 
" you keep your jaw for the Magistrate. Take him away, 
Jackson.” 

Short drew his friends aside. " I must be off to the 
office,” he said, " I've my hands full for the next couple 
of hours. What do you say to coming round to my rooms 
at nine to-night and having a chat ? ” 

Butcher and Parsons accepted with alacrity ; Mason 
promised to be there if Mr. Mansfield did not want him. 

" Mr. Mansfield ? ” said Mr. Short ; " the Managing 

Director ? ” 

" Yes, I 'phoned him just now ; he’s on his way, and the 
Secretary, too.” 

" You’ve got a head on your shoulders,” said Short 
approvingly. " I must manage to get back here and have 
five minutes with him. Nine o'clock, then.” 
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talk it over first and then you shall see if your theoni 
coincide with mine. Have you had dinner ? he aske 
suddenly. 

All had, but Mr. Short was starving. He got out a ti 
of meat from a cupboard, Mason was told to make cofi< 
as he had been taught, and Mr. Short made a Bohemu 
meal which did not interfere with his conversation. 

“ I’ve been busy since I saw you," he remarked wil 
evident satisfaction. " I’ve interviewed Wilkins and tl 

Inspector, and I've been 1 


“ * Hands up !* cried Mr. Short from below, * or I fire 

CHAPTER XXII. 

A CONFABULATION. 

W HEN Mason at last left the building after a very 
satisfactory interview with his chiefs, he sud¬ 
denly became aware that he was very hungry. 
He had eaten nothing since his lunch, and it was 
now nearly eight o’clock. He turned into the first restaurant 
he came to and had a square meal. 

When he had finished it was time to keep his appointment 
at Mr. Short’s rooms, where Mrs. Greg welcomed him like 
a returned prodigal. He found Butcher and Parsons already 
there ; Mr. Short had not arrived, but did not keep them 
waiting long. 

" There ! that’s over ! " he exclaimed as he threw himself 
into his old arm-chair. " I’ve had an awful rush, but a 
scoop like that’s worth it." 

" What is a scoop ? " asked Parsons. 

" A scoop ? It’s when you get hold of a good thing that 
nobody else has got. The paper’s selling like hot cakes ; 
they can’t print it fast enough. What do you think of 
it, eh ? " 

" The paper ? " said Mason with a guilty look ; " I— 
I forgot all about it." 

It seemed that the others had done the same. Mr. 
Short laughed uproariously. 

" So much for the Press," he said as he brought out a 
copy from his pocket. " No," he continued, replacing it, 
“ you don’t deserve to see your names in print ; we’ll 


Scotland Yard and seen tl 
head of the detective depar 
ment—and look here ! ’’ \ 
drew out the paper again ai 
pointed to the startling hea 
lines, amongst which a 
peared, " Special Interne 
with Managing Director ai 
Secretary." 

"A lot can be done in 
couple of hours if you kne 
how to set about it," 1 
remarked complacently. " No 
anything you want to know ? 

" How did they get into t 
building without au*rmu 
Wilkins ? " asked Mason. 

" Simply enough. Crabb, tl 
supposed Parsons, never 1< 
the building at all ; he lode 
himself into the cupboard ai 
waited till he heard Wilki 
begin his round. Then 
slipped out and unfastened tl 
back door and let them all u 
“ But Thatcher could ha 
done that." 

" Perhaps, but evidently th 
thought it might look queer 
he stayed in the building afl 
Wilkins came, so he went aw 
as usual, and was careful to 
Wilkins see him go too. Th 
the men hid till Wilkins caz 
downstairs, and knocked hi 
* ” (See page 443.) silly from behind and then n 

him up and gagged him." 

** How did they know about Parsons's appointmen: 
asked Butcher. “ It seems to me that is the mysterw 
part of it." 

" This is my idea of it," replied Mr. Short, " although 
course, it’s only a theory. Fisher is the head of the afiai 
he’s a clever, ingenious and patient scoundrel, who on 
goes in for big things ; Crabb is in with him, but only as 
subordinate. Evidently Fisher has had his eye on t 
Consolidated for a long time, and the first step w*as to g 
some one into the place who could keep him informed 
what was going on. Thatcher you may be sure made t 
most of his chances ; by watching his opportunities ah 
the clerks were gone he had access to the let ter-bool 
which were only put into an unlocked cupboard at nig] 
and he learnt about Parsons’s appointment somtha 
That was their chance ; Fisher took the Major down 
Birmingham to impersonate Sir Richard Davis ; scrap 
acquaintance with you” (he turned to Parsons), “ and y 
know the rest." 

“ It was a tremendous risk," said Mason ; “ some 0 
may have known Parsons." 

“ When there’s a chance of settling ^30,000 it’s wor 
running a risk," replied Mr. Short. “ Where they ma 
their one mistake was in not seeing Parsons on to the bo 
for Marseilles. Of course, they reckoned on four or 6 
days clear which would have given them ample time 
was only the chance of his taking the train which enabl 
him to get back in time. That they couldn’t forese 
it was a hundred to one that he would go by boat as he h 
his ticket." 
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‘ * Did Thatcher tell the truth about how he got into 
he office ? ” asked Mason. 

" Not a word. He got into Wilkins's house as a lodger, 
nd made himself very agreeable ; he had work at that 
warehouse right enough—he wanted a personal reference, 
ou see—but his other testimonials were all forged. His 
hance came when the other under-porter left, and I expect 
re shall find that he was induced to leave by having some 
•etter post found for him. The scoundrels have plenty 
f money to play with, and don’t stint it when necessary, 
s Parsons knows. Pity such a clever man as Fisher can’t 
ie honest ; he’d make his fortune in business, I imagine.” 

And now he’ll get penal servitude, I sup- 
ose,” said Butcher. “ Do you know anything 
bout Crabb ? ” 

” He was a clerk on the Stock Exchange, 
nd cleared out with a lot of bonds one 
ay. Fisher found him very useful, no 
oubt, as he would know 
ffiat securities would be 
-orth taking ; they didn't 
rant to burden themselves 
rith anything which they 
ouldn’t realise, or which 
ould be traced. He’s a 
ool customer, and the City 
an well spare him for a 
iw years.” 

“ Nowlet's see the paper, ” 
aid Mason, and Short 
anded it to him. The 
thers looked over his 
houlder as he read ; it was 
n admirable account of the 
rhole affair from its con- 
eption to its termination, 
nd the three youths were 
ratified to see that Mr. 
hort had acknowledged in 
lost handsome terms the 
?rvices they had rendered. 

On Monday morning Mr. 
lansfield and the Secretary 
r ere closeted together. 

“ Now about young 
lason,” said Mr. Mansfield. ” Does he do his work 
ell ? ” 

” Excellently ; he's mastered German now, and I’ve 
2en putting him on to foreign correspondence lately.” 

” He’s behaved uncommonly well over this business,” 
lid the Director ; ” we stood to lose £30,000 if those 
xmndrels hadn’t been bowled out. I must see what we 
in do for him.” 

THE 


The upshot of his deliberations was that Mason found 
himself appointed private secretary to the Managing 
Director—a special post newly instituted, carrying an 
extra salary of £100 a year. Moreover, as it gave him 
special opportunities of showing his abilities and his 
willingness, there was every chance that it would ultimately 
lead to promotion. 

But all this was subsequent to the trial of the captured 
thieves. Mason was in attendance at the police court 
with his friends ; they were all summoned as witnesses. 
When they arrived they found that a case was proceeding. 
Although it was not the first time that Mason had found 

himself in a police court, 
he examined his surround¬ 
ings with curiosity. 

■' Any previous con¬ 
victions against the 
prisoner ? ’ * the magistrate 
asked as he made some 
notes. 

A police inspector began 
a damaging statement, 
during which Mason looked 
at the man in the dock. 
What was his surprise to 
see his former fellow clerk, 
Stubbs ! 

Three months’ imprison¬ 
ment was the sentence, 
and Stubbs was led away 
to the cells. Mason was 
sorry for him, and re¬ 
lieved that Stubbs did not 
see him. 

The case in which he was 
interested did not last long ; 
formal evidence alone was 
given and a remand granted 
on the application of the 
police. When later the case 
was tried the prisoners were 
found guilty and committed 
for trial at the coming 
sessions. In the end they 
were all convicted and 
sentenced to various 
terms of penal servitude; Mason and Mr. Short being 
specially commended for their prompt and valuable 
assistance. 

A double event was celebrated a few weeks later : Mason 
came of age, and Butcher passed his final examination 
successfully. Perhaps no better moment could be found 
for taking leave of them. 

END. 



wretched occupant 
crawled out.” (See 

page 443.) 



To the “ Old Boys ” at the War. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 



W ITH books before us, on our forms and benches. 
Learning our lessons still from day to day, 

We think of you in battle-fields and trenches. 
Fighting your country's battles far away. 


To us at school life seems but half a battle, 

Our days given up to study, book, and game, 
While you still hear the musketry’s quick rattle. 
Writing your names upon the scroll of fame. 


We think of you brave, loyal, and true-hearted. 
Around you whiz of bullet, shriek of shell— 
How long a time it seems since last we parted— 
Our tasks, maybe, done badly, yours so well 1 


Think of us sometimes at the hours of meeting, 

When mom and eve there sounds the college chime; 
Send home to us from battle-fields a greeting, 

Comrades—old fellows—chums of the dear past time! 


We talk about you, wonder how you're faring. 
We know that you will bravely meet the foe— 
You that we saw stand up with soldier bearing. 
You that we watched with smiling faces go. 


The honour of the school we know you’ll cherish, 

The proud old name that thro’ the years endures; 

And come you back again, or nobly perish, 

Our hearts will bear your name—and yours—and yours I 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


MORE BRAVE BOYS. 

In last month's number was told the story'of some " War Medals 
Won by Boys ” (see page 327) ; details are now to hand of 
further honours that have been bestowed upon youthful members 
of the Senior Service. In the sea fight off the Dogger Bank, 
in January, the Distinguished Service Medal was awarded to 
G. H. Bamford and J. Rogers, first-class boys on H.M.S. 

" Tiger.” The former is eighteen years of age ; Rogers is 
sixteen and a half. 

D iring this same engagement a first-class boy on the 
"Tiger” did a very plucky thing. The glasses to the gun¬ 
sighting apparatus of one of the turrets having become clouded 
bv smoke, he volunteered to clean them. Although the vessel 
was steaming at full speed and w’as under the enemy’s tire, he went 
through with his job and the gunners were 
enabled to perform their task satisfactorily. 

• * * 

GRAMMAR. 

(From "The Portmuthian.") 

Some years ago, rummaging about a book¬ 
stall, I picked up for a penny (or possibly 
twopence) a tattered thin book, without 
covers. The title-page was attractive; 
its elaborate design was arranged—built 
up, one might say—in four storeys. The 
roof of this structure was crowned by the 
Royal arms and supporters, with rose 
and thistle (no shamrock, for the book 
was printed long before Ireland became 
part of the United Kingdom). Each of 
the sloreys has its pair of occupants. 

On the second floor, the compositor is 
busy in one room, and the printer in 
another; below them a bookbinder—the 
picture of energy—and a mysterious 
person, much at his ease, who is probably 
a bookseller waiting for customers. On 
the ground floor, a schoolboy, book in 
hand (and that familiar look of eager 
attention on his face), is evidently 
listening to a venerable bearded gentle¬ 
man, who seems to be instructing his 
youthful pupil in the deaf-and-dumb VICE-ADMIRAL S 
alphabet. This last guess, however, is k.C.B. 

probably mistaken. 

The title of the book is ” A Short Introduction to Grammar ” 
—which in those happy days was of course the grammar of the 
" I^atine Tongue." 

This particular copy was printed in 1661 ; but it would seem 
that earlier editions have preceded it. In its imperfect state 
it affords no clue to its authorship, but some years after its 
rescue from the " twopenny box," this small mystery was 
solved in part. It is, in fact, a copy of that Latin Grammar to 
which Charles Lamb refers in his essay on "The Old and New 
Schoolmaster." " With what a savour," he says, “ doth the 
Preface of Colet's, or (as it is sometimes called) Paul’s' Accidence ’ 
set forth 1 " His quotation is too long to be repeated here, 
except its delightful close—*•" Wherein it is profitable that he 
[the pupil] can orderly decline his noun, and his verb." His 
noun 1 

The quaintness which delighted Lamb continues throughout 
the book. " The Scholar is first to learn to form every declen¬ 
sion of a noun, and every part of a verb, which is not past a 
quarter of a year’s diligence, or very little more to a painfull and 
diligent man, if the scholar have a mean [i.e., average] wit." 
Then he is to " passe to the Concords," with " continuall re- 
hearsall of the things learned, and especially the daily declining 
of a verb, and turning him into all fashions." There is real 
humanity in this friendly way of calling the verb " him " ! 

Rules of Syntax are not to be learned in order, but only as 
they are met with in " some pretty book, w’herein is contained, 
not onely the eloquence of the tongue, but also a good plain 
lesson of honesty and godliness." 

The Preface concludes with a severe description of many 
who " can understand Latine, that cannot speak it "; and we 


are reminded of the early days of grammar schools, w hen loil 
in school and playground it was a punishable offence for a boy tc 
use any language less erudite than " the Latine tongue." 

How many Portmutliians could name more than three genden 
of nouns ? " Genders of nouns be seven : the Masculine, th« 

Feminine, the Neuter, the Common of Two, the Commcn o 
Three, the Doubtful, and the Epicene." The “ Doubtful," no 
quite in Colet’s sense of the word, is abroad to-day, but the other 
of the last four disappeared from the schoolboy’s gramma: 
when we began to talk of " Nouns " and " Adjectives " instead 
of " Nouns Substantive " and " Nouns Adjective." 

As to "Comparison of Nouns"—"the Positive betokenetl 
the thing absolutely without excess ; the Comparative somew ha’ 
cxceedeth his Positive in signification ; and the Superlative 
cxcecdeth his Positive in the highest degree." This lucic 
explanation would no doubt delight an} 
of the lower forms! The last pages art 
sadly tattered. A pleasing wood-cut 01 
half a dozen boys rifling an apple-tree u 
probably meant not as an authority foi 
orchard-robbing, but as an incitement tc 
pluck the fruits of learning. If the 
schoolboy of 1661 could forbear to follow 
the example of the small boy in the corner 
of the picture (who is gorging an apple 
the size of a melon), he must have been 
neither more nor less than human. 

And, as the wood-cut cannot be repro¬ 
duced here, perhaps the schoolboy of 1913 
may be attracted by the inscription 
beneath it:— 

" Doctrinae fructus ( puet) haec notat arboi 
amaenos , 

Olios Liber iste tibi (si tnodo disci ^ 
hadet. 

Xam te divinos Musarum mittit in 
hortos t 

Aries qui sacras arbore quaque ferur.t 
Lrgo age , 6- ingenuas auisquis ( pue1 
expetis artes, 

Arboris hos Fructus , collige , carpt. 
cape. 

" Oruilivs." 



[Photo. 

Russdi & Sons, 

- Southsra.] 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BfcAITY. 
k.C.B., D.S.O. 


BRAVO, DAVID 1” 


>.S.O. " A quiet, retiring middy of the fort 

top." That described David Beatty when 
a cadet in the early ’eighties ; to-day he is Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Beatty, the redoubtable naval commander, who in 
August last scored the first hit against the Germans at the 
battle of Heligoland Bight, and in January’ sank the " Bliicher. 
and tw’o other hostile battle-cruisers, in the North Sea. 

Vice-Admiral Beatty’s luck has never deserted him since, 
during the Sudan Nile Expedition, he attracted Sir Herbert 
(now Earl) Kitchener's attention by his celerity in getting the 
gunboats over the cataracts. From that day to this, he lia" 
been always in the right place at the right moment and done 
the right thing. When the gunboats bombarded the Dervish 
stronghold at Hafir, and Commander Colville was wounded, 
Lieutenant Beatty took command, and fought the flotilla with 
the greatest gallantry and skill. In 1900 he w’as commander 
of the " Barfleur ” when the Boxer troubles began ; at Tientsin 
he led 200 British seamen and marines in a splendid sortie, wa:^ 
twice w’ounded, and specially promoted to be captain at tht 
early age of twenty-nine ; ten years later, l.e w r as a Rear-Admiral 
the youngest Rear-Admiral since Nelson 1 When advanced to com¬ 
mander he passed 395 officers on the lieutenants’ list; he became 
the youngest captain in the R.N. over the heads of 200 officers 1 

Sir David Beatty is famous for making up his mind suddenly, 
having all the swift intuition of his Irish race. He is the idol 
of his men ; a stoker on his flagship recently declared that 
every man on board would die for " our Admiral ” at the word 
Something of the devoted spirit that Vice-Admiral Beatty can 
infuse into his sailors is suggested by the fact that w’hen, last ol 
the line, injured but triumphant, his flagship, " Lion," cam< 
back to port, the crews of all the other warships crowded dost 
to shout the cordial greeting of ” Bravo, David 1 ” 




New Reader. —The land-mine in war is less known than the 
submarine mine, which was recently described in the 
” B.O.P. but it is no less terrible. A land-mine—a charge 
of high-power explosive—is buried under a road, in front 
of trenches, or beneath the surface of a fortress's glacis, 
and may be discharged by the mere pressure of a foot. 
Sometimes these mines are exploded by electricity, at the 
direction of an observer who is on watch near by, or, 
perhaps, afar off. There have been many instances in the 
present war of the terrible effectiveness of these mines. 

Norwegian Reader. —The Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., wrote 
many books besides those you name, but none others that 
deal with school life. His best-known work is “ The Life 
of Christ.” 

Vernon (Bulawayo). —We shall be happy to enrol you in 
the League of Friendship, but must have your full name 
and address for the Register. When you send this, a card 
of membership will be at once forwarded. 

Fred. W. Abbott, Jun., points out an inaccuracy in connection 
with the coloured plate, ” Yeomanry Regiments, Past and 
Present.” He states that the uniform of the Surrey 
Yeomanry has been changed from the one shown on the 
plate, dated 1910. The last change was made in 1912. 
The present title of the regiment, by the way, is ” Queen 
Mary’s Regiment.” We thank F. W. A. for his letter" and 
are glad to make the above corrections. 

Miles. —The Horse Artillery gun is a lighter type than the 
field-gun, and is specially designed for work with cavalry. 
In the field-gun two of the gunners are seated on the carriage 
of the gun ; in Horse Artillery all the gunners are mounted. 
A British Horse Artillery gun has a diameter of 3 inches, 
the s’.iell weighs 12$ lb. ; the weight of the gun is 6 cwt. 
against the 9 cwt. of the field-gun. 

G. E. Hoyle. —The sign is not actually an / : it is an Old French 
form for s, and stood for sous, or pence, while / stood 
for francs. The sign should not be pronounced as an 
/. A somewhat similar case is the ” yc/* the Old 
English form of ” the.” But the y here is really the 
Anglo-Saxon character (J^) for Ih (hard), which degenerated 
into a y form and was at last replaced by v itself. 
” Ye,” in the connection of “ Ye Olde Yule Log,” and so 
on, should be still pronounced ” the.” 

G. H. C.—“ The Sea,” a guide-book to boys seeking employ¬ 
ment as apprentices, etc., is published by Messrs, Spottis- 
woode & Co., at New Street Square, London, E.C. 

Arthur Strickland. —See ” The Boy’s Book of Pets,” by 
W. Percival Westell (Grant Richards, 6s.), or ” The Boy’s 
Own Book of Pets ” (Religious Tract Society, 4s. 6 d. net). 
Fancy mice should be fed twice a day, and animal foods— 
bacon-rinds, cheese-parings, and such oily seeds as hemp— 
should be avoided. Give them canary-seed varied with millet, 
wheat, oats, and now and then a little bread and milk, or 
bread soaked in water. Place a cube of rock-salt in the 
cage occasionally for the mice to lick ; or, failing this, add 
a little salt to their drinking-water. When the mice are 
very young a little bread and milk pressed nearly dry is 
recommended ; after this give canary-seed and crushed 
oats, or coarse oatmeal, until they are able to feed on w’heat 
and whole oats naturally. It would occupy too much 
space to deal with the general management of mice, their 
cages, etc. Consult either of the books mentioned above. 

Girl Rjader. —It is quite open to girl readers of the ” B.O.P.” 
to join the League of Friendship. Several are already 
numbered in the list of members. 


P. R. Ivens. —We have no knowledge where the singing-insects 
referred to can be obtained. Apply to some naturalist ; 
it is possible that they are on the market. 

Rolnrt Moody. —We have had several articles on how to 
make model aeroplanes. See Vol. XXXIII., pp. 188, 220, 
237, seq. For materials employed in construction, apply 
to Stevens’s Model Dockyard, 22B, Aldgatc, London, or 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holbom, E.C. 

Bert (Toronto). —Write to the Editor of ” The Model Engineer 
and Electrician ” (Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.) for the numbers containing directions 
on making a telephone. The paper is published weekly 
at 3 d., post free. 

A. M. Huddlestone. —Try ” The Illustrated Kennel News.” 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Sailor-B3y. —Your question is not a foolish one. Hero is the 
explanation : In olden time war-galleys were called ” long- 
ships,” and merchant vessels “ roundships.” The former 
were essentially rowing ships ; the latter depended on their 
sails. 

P. J. Willing.—The ” khukri ” of the Gurkha soldier has a 
broad, curved blade about 20 inches long from the top of 
the handle to the point. The Gurkhas are a short race, 
seldom above 5 feet 5 inches in height. They serve, for 
the most part, in the infantry. 

A. F. Baldwin and H. S. Goulden.— Your query has been 
answered several times in this column. Write to the 
Marconi Company, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C., 
for particulars of their training-school at Liverpool for 
wireless operators. 

Enlistment. —On joining the Natal Mounted Police (now merged 
into the South African Constabulary), the recruit is enlisted 
as a second-class trooper at js. a day. A first-class trooper 
draw's 8s. a day, rising to 9s. 6 d. after a certain period of 
service. Have you thought of the Australian police forces ? 
The rate of pay in the Commonwealth is high for this branch 
of service. 

Aero. —You are somewhat wrong in your facts. The building 
of a Zeppelin takes a year, and another two or three months 
are occupied in testing the airship. Do not imagine that 
a Zeppelin leaves its shed and flies straight into the fight. 
There are from seventeen to tw T enty-five balloonettes in 
one of these aircraft, stretched in a framework of girders, 
and over all is an outer skin of proofed canvas. The guns 
of a military Zeppelin are set on a revolving platform in ;l 
depression at the top of the di.igible. 

A. J. C. —Yes, the Lieut. A. E. J. Collins, of the Royal Engineers, 
who was killed in action some months back, w'as the holder 
of the highest individual score in cricket. He was a thirteen - 
year-old schoolboy at Clifton, in 1899, when he made the 
huge score of 628 not out. He batted for six hours and 
fifty minutes in all. 

Sandy. —Do not write to us for medical advice of this nature. 
It w'ould be impossible to advise you without the fullest 
knowledge of the ailment. See your doctor at once and 
place yourself in his hands. The eye is a most delicate 
organism and needs very skilful treatment. 


Queries lor this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouvkrir Strebt. 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers mil be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ ll.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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AND TWO OVER. 

Mrs. Jones lately got a new maid, and for a start she was told 
to wash down the kitchen. Before she started, however, a 
man came from the grocer’s with six siphons of soda-water. 
Presently the maid came to Mrs. Jones and said:— 

" Them things with squirts on ’em is the real stuff, mum. 
I only used four, and there’s two left to do the pantry ! ” 

What Mrs. Jones said may be imagined. 


HBBi 

HP fl, 1 jj said the gentle 

I J ),£! 1 o : ’ A\ old lad y sadl y 

/M/jfl ,,1 *| 1 v to the young 

*Y**\ k y I • * 1 imp who lay 

< I J ^with a broken 

\V le S in the 

) J S hospital, 

“the nurses 

tell me that you have been a very naughty boy." 

" Yes, missus," acknowledged Jimmy, his sunburnt face and 
tousled head half hidden in the pillow. 

" But why ? " came the gentle query. 

" Can’t ’elp it, missus," shamefacedly whispered Jim. 

" Now, look here," said the old lady as she rose, " I shall be 


EXPLAINED. 

James started his third helping of pudding with delight. 

" Once upon a time, James," admonished his mother, " there 
was a little boy who ate too much pudding, and he burst 1 " 

James considered. " There ain’t such a thing as too much 
pudding," he decided. 

" There must be," continued his mother, " else why did the 
little boy burst ? " 

James passed his plate for the fourth time, saying : " Not 
enough boy ! " 


at the hospital again next week, and I want you to promise me 
to be a good boy till then, and if so you shall have a whole shilling." 

Jim fervently promised; but, alas! all his old mischief 
reasserted itself, and he was sadly in disgrace when the old 
lady again visited the ward. 

** Well, little man," she said mildly, " I’m not going to ask 
the nurses if you have been a good boy. Tell me yourself. 
Now, do you deserve that shilling I promised you ? ” 

Slowly Jim raised his great brown eyes to her face, and then 
lowered them again. " Gimme a penny 1 ’ he said in a low 
voice. 



DISQUALIFIED. 

Captain “ Oh ! a stowaway, are ye ? Well, wot can ye do ? Can 
ye read an’ write proper an’ correct ? M 
Culprit :—“ Yes, sir.” 

Captain :—“Are ye neat, and careful of your appcariences ? ” 

Culprit :—“Yes, sir.” 


OVERLOOKED. 

It is reported (unofficially) from a certain camp of Kitchener’s 
Army .that a sergeant was sent to one of the huts to censure 
a breach of the regulations—the lights were not out, although 
the curfew hour was past. 

Being newly promoted and full of zeal the sergeant made his 
remonstrance rather long and, as he was going away, a plaintive 
voice sounded from the darkened hut. 

" Oh, sergeant 1 sergeant! " 

" What is it ? " snapped the officer. 

4 ‘ Oh. sergeant," wailed the voice, " you never kissed us ! ’’ 

* * * 

BOTH POCKETS USEFUL. 

A bumptious American farmer came to New Zealand to learn 
some of his business, but, wherever he went, pretended that 
it # was far easier to teach our farmers than to learn anything 
from them. 

" I’ve got a good idea," the American said one day to a grizzled 
old Irish farmer, " for a new kind of fertiliser, which will be ten 
hundred times as effective as any that has ever been tried 
before. Coi de ised fertiliser, that’s what it is ; enough for an 
acre of ground that would go in one of my waistcoat pockets." 

" I don’t doubt it, young fellow," said the veteran of the 
soil; " what’s more, you’ll be able to put the crop in the other 
waistcoat pocket." 

* * * 

A LESSON IN LAW. 

The annual match between the ’busmen and the police of 
Bumbleton was always an exciting event, and this year’s game 
was no exception. 

The excitement began w’hen the pride and hope of the police 
team was run out. Smiting an easy ball, the stout policeman 
ran as he had seldom run before, and was well past the stumps 
when the bails were knocked off by a good return from the field. 

Nobody appealed, but " Out you go ! " came from the umpire. 

" Out ? ’’ protested the dismayed and perspiring man. " Why, 
I was a couple of yards past the stumps 1 " 

" I says you’re out 1 " repeated the other vindictively. 

" But, look here 1 I-’’ 

" None of that, now ! Do you recollect sayin’ to me the other 
day : ‘ Don’t argue with the law ’? Ah! well, you was the law 
then, and you ran me in, you did. But I am the law now, 
and I runs you out—so hop it! " 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in al cases the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Fui ny Story Competition.” 


Captain :—"Can ye—er—play the piannar ? ” 

Culprit :—“ Yes, sir—a little.” 

Captain: —“Then ye ain’t no good to us! Take ’im away, Mr. 
’Ulker, sir.” 


The winner of this month's prize is Herbert E. Eyre, i 
Victoria Terrace, Langer Road, Felixstowe, for the storyette 
entitled " What it was Worth.” 
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The Smart Set 


M 


A Public School Story. 

By MICHAEL DORANI. 




I. 


HE Captain of Stonehurst College 
opened his study door and looked 
down the passage. 

“ Fa-ag ! ” he shouted, as no 
one was in sight. 

There was no answering 
patter of feet, and he called 
again—somewhat louder. This 
time a door opened somewhere 
below, and a cheerful-looking 
youngster, with fiery-red hair, 
came running up the stairs. 

“ Yes, Graham I ” he said 
breathlessly; “do you want 
me ? ” 

“ Well, I believe I do,” said 
the Captain dryly. “ Just send 
Stewart up here, will you ? Oh, 
and you'd better tell Harrison 
and Fisher to come with him.” 

The fag departed on his errand, 
and the senior entered his study, 
where he sat musing in an arm- 
About five minutes had elapsed 
when there was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in ! ” cried Graham, rising to meet the visitors; 
and they obeyed the behest. “ Ah, how d’you do, Stewart! 
I see you've brought the ‘ Co.' along with you. That’s 
good, we'll be able to get to work quicker. Make yourselves 
comfortable, boys ; I’m not going to give you a ‘ wigging.' ” 
Stewart & Co. grinned, and seated themselves round the 
fire, while the Captain rummaged in a cupboard, and 
produced three glasses and a bottle of lime-juice. 

VOL. XXXVII. PART 8. 



chair before the fire. 


“I want you to dp me a job,” he announced, filling 
the glasses and handing them round. “ It will take up 
most of your spare time; but you won’t mind that when I 
explain. It concerns the honour of the school deeply, 
and I know you’d do anything to save the old place from 
degradation.” 

“ Ra-a-ther ! ” was the emphatic response. 

Graham nodded, and, after carefully locking the door and 
placing the key in his pocket, seated himself in the arm¬ 
chair. 

“ I’d better explain, first of all, what you have to pit 
your writs against,” he began in a low voice. “ There's a 
set of silly young bounders in the school—the majority of 
whom are in the Shell form—who think it’s clever, and 
‘ doggish,' to go out playing cards at a beastly low saloon in 
the village. They smoke cheap cigarettes, gamble on the 
turf, and hob-nob with all the riff-raff of the country-side. 
Now, that spells only one word for fellows of their age 
and experience— ruin ! ” 

His listeners’ faces were very concerned as he stopped 
and looked at them. 

“ Oh ! ” murmured Fisher. “ I thought our fellows were 
all above that sort of thing ! ” 

“ So did I,” returned the Captain grimly, “till I was 
told of it by another prefect who left last term. He didn't 
know their names, and I've been trying to find them out 
from the beginning of the term. As you see, I have had no 
success. Well, it struck me just now that if you were to 
take up the trail, you might have more chance; the fellows 
wouldn't be likely to suspect you, and you can go among 
them—especially the Shell fellows—more than I can, as I 
have a lot of other things to see to. What do you say ? ” 

“ We'd be awfully glad to do it, Graham, but—»- ” 
Stewart halted awkwardly, and the Captain smiled. 

“ I know what you’re thinking,” he said coolly. “ You 
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don’t like the idea of telling me the names of the young 
idiots ? ” 

“ That’s it, Graham,’* assented the leader of study No. 5 . 
“ We shouldn’t sneak, even to you.” 

Eliot Graham laughed cheerily. 

" Make your minds easy on that score,” he smiled. ” I 
place the matter entirely in your hands. You find them 
out—catch ’em red-handed, if possible—and punish them 
as you think fit; but don’t make the punishment too 
lenient; they deserve to* be expelled, every one of them, 
and thdy know it.” 

The trio looked greatly relieved at that, and at once 
consented to do all they could to abolish ” the Smart Set.” 
Then, after the Captain had given them a pass which would 
let them in at any time—and which they promised to use 
only when in search of clues—they left the study and 
repaired to the Shell passage, where, in the privacy of their 
own domain, they discussed plans for the near future. 


II. 

I T was half-past eight on a wet, miserable evening, 
and the principal street of Stonehurst village was 
void of human beings. From the bar of the “ Golden 
Cow”—a drinking-saloon about half-way down the 
street, where it is probable that most of the men-folk 
had assembled out of the rain—came an occasional burst 
of hoarse laughter. It was evident that its patrons were 
enjoying themselves. 

Opposite the public-house was a small confectioner’s 
shop, which was largely patronised by the College boys. 
There was a small but cosy parlour at the side of the shop, 
where teas could be partaken of in privacy and comlort; 
this was one of Stewart & Co.’s favourite haunts, especially 
in rainy weather. 

This parlour had three occupants now, seated at a table 
near the window which looked out on to the street: one, 
a wiry-looking youngster, with a keen, clever-looking face, 
was talking eagerly to the other two, while they sampled 
the array of dainties laid out before them. These two 
presented a striking contrast to one another. While one 
was tall and dark, the other was of but middling stature, 
with curiously light hair. The names of the’ trio were, 
respectively, Stewart, Harrison, and Fisher. 

They had commenced their ” detective biz,” as Fisher 
termed it, directly school was over, and in the evening 
had wended their way as far as the confectioner’s in the 
village, in order to refresh themselves, and—which was 
much more important—to keep an eye on the public- 
house, in case any of ” the Smart Set ” happened to pay 
it a visit. 

Stewart & Co. were making a steady attack on the viands, 
discussing plans the while for bringing the malefactors to 
punishment, when there came another burst of laughter 
from the public-house opposite, more plainly than before ; 
then it was suddenly cut off, as it were, and the sound of a 
door slamming came to their ears. Stewart jumped to 
his feet, and ran to the window. Pulling back the blind, 
he peered out across the rain-swept street. Then he 
turned to his chums, his eyes shining with excitement. 

“ Two fellows have just left the pub 1 ” he announced 
quickly; “ they have soft felt caps pulled well down 

over their faces, and their collars turned up, so I couldn't 
tell who they were. Quick ! Get your coats on, and we’ll 
follow them. They look about the size of some of our 
chaps.” 

In less time than it takes to tell, the trio had paid their 
score and departed from the shop, leaving their feast 
unfinished behind them. 

Plodding steadily on through the muddy roads, they 
kept the two suspected youths in close supervision, and 
the spirits of the three Shellites rose several degrees, despite 
their soaked condition, when their quarry took the lane 
leading past the school. Evidently, so they thought, 
they were on the right track. 

” Creep up closer,” whispered Stewart, as the outline 


of the College loomed dimly ahead, and his faithful 
followers obeyed. Walking noiselessly on the sodden 
grass by the side of the road, they drew gradually nearer 
the couple. Suddenly, one of the suspected two bait 
down near the wall, as if to make a “ back ” for his com¬ 
panion to clamber up by. 

“ Ho, ho, my beauties 1 ” muttered Stewart as he noted 
this move. ” So that's the way you’ll get in, is it ? ’ 
Then, in a quick whisper, he muttered to his chums: 
“ Charge 1 ” and leapt forward like a stone from a 
catapult. He landed fair on the stooping fellow’s back 
ramming him down into the mud, and next moment the 
other found himself fast in the iron grip of the doughty 
” Co.” 

” What on-” began the astounded youth, as he found 

his arms securely pinioned ; he began to struggle, but 
his two assailants held on like grim death, and he would 
certainly have been ” floored ” if his cap had not been 
knocked off. Then Fisher stalled back with a‘cry. 

“ Let go, Tom l We've got the wrong man I ” 

“ I should think you had, young shaver,” growled he 
whom Stewart had rolled in the mud, and who had been 
engaged, up till the moment Fisher called out, in a life-and 
death struggle with the leader of Study No 5 . 

Harrison fell weakly against the wall. 

“Great Scott 1 ” he muttered. “I say! I hope we 
haven't hurt you. We took you for some of our chaps.” 

“ And is that how you generally greet one another ? ” 
asked the taller of the two curiously. 

“ N-no,” muttered Stewart confusedly. “ But ... we 
had a big score to pay off against them, that’s all.” 

“ Well, next time you want to roll a particular friend of 
yours in the mud, make sure you’ve got the right chap, 
that’s all! "—with particular emphasis on the “ right.” 

“ We’re awfully sorry,” was all Stewart could say. He 
recognised them now as being two young fellows from 
a farm near the school. 

“ I dessay you are,” snorted the muddy one. “ But what 
about my clothes, hey ? ” He look:d as if he meditated 
an attack on the trio, and they drew together, prepared 
to roll him in the mud again ; but he evidently thought 
the odds too great against him, for he retreated up the 
road after his companion, muttering surlily to himself. 

“ Well, I hope you’re pleased with yourself, ” said 
Harrison snappishly, when they had shown their pass, and 
had been admitted by the porter. 

“ Perhaps you'd have done better in my place,” retorted 
Stewart. “ What did the chap bend down like that for, 
eh ? ” 

“ To tie up his bootlace, very likely ! ” 

Stewart was silent; that explanation had not occurred 
to him in the excitement of the moment, and now he saw 
his mistake. It would have been far better to let the two 
fellows get into the school grounds—if they really meant 
to go—thus practically making sure of their identity, 
before attacking. 

The “ Co.” preserved a chilling silence towards their 
leader during the rest of the evening, and even when he 
informed them that he had a ripping idea for disbanding 
“ the Smart Set ” they evinced no eagerness to hear it. 
But Stewart was a captain well worthy of his position, and 
he soon brought them to a more obedient state of mind. 
Then he told them his idea. 

At the end, the two subordinates felt like a limp rag with 
laughing, and promised to support their leader through 
thick and thin. 


hi. 

OOM 1 The tenth and last stroke echoed sullenly 
across the old quadrangle, as Edgar Stewart 
turned uneasily in his bed in the Shell dormitory, 
and woke with a start. 

The night was cold, but beautifully fine, a clear moon 
riding high in the heavens, flooding the countryside with 
its pure* silvery light. It streamed in at the windows of the 
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If anyone who was acquainted with the habits of 
the “ Smart Set ” had asked them whether they 
enjoyed their evenings at the ” Golden Cow,” they 
would have regarded him with scorn. 

” Of course we enjoy ourselves,” they would have 
sniffed disdainfully. " Why should we go, if we didn’t ? ” 

Yet more than one of them felt somewhat queer, as they 
sat in the private bar and smoked bad cigarettes over a game 
of nap. Of course that wasn’t due to the cigarettes : it 
was the close atmosphere of the room, and the smell of 
the oil-lamp. Anyway, they were enjoying themselves 
thoroughly, they acknowledged to one another, and all 
felt exceedingly sorry when Grayley of the Fifth looked 
at his watch and remarked that it was high time to be 
going. 

” Well, you’ll come again fer another jolly evenin’, 
young gents, won’t yer ? ' said Mr. Griggles, the landlord, 
pocketing his winnings, which amounted to close upon two 
pounds, and the five ” sportsmen ” readily agreed. 

Then Grayley opened the side-door, and they passed out, 


* The Head 1 * gasped Briggs, shrinking back in abject terror.” 

delinquents winced at the biting scorn in his voice. 

” You know what the consequences of this folly are, of 
course,” pursued Doctor Allen, as they made no remark. 
” I cannot allow boys of your stamp to remain at my 
school; you will contaminate others, and turn one of the 
finest scholastic establishments in the country into a den 
of vice. I am greatly ashamed of you all, particularly 
of you, Grayley. I consider that you—a Fifth-former 
—should have a great deal more respect for yourself than 
to descend to such meanness. That you tempted these 
younger boys to act like tins, I do not think ; but I do 
think that you ought to have put it down at once, as soon 
as you knew what they were in the habit of doing.” 

Grayley looked about as ashamed as a fellow could 
look, and gazed fixedly at the ground. He could not 
endure the look of those flashing grey eyes. 


dormitory, showing up the long rows of beds on either side, 
and Stewart could easily distinguish the faces of the sleepers 
opposite. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright in bed, a gasp escaping 
from his lips. 

” Surely, I must be dreaming ! ” he murmured to himself, 
rubbing his eyes. He looked again, and had to acknow¬ 
ledge that his sight was not deceiving him. 

Three of the beds on the other side of the room were 
vacant. 

“ Let me see,” mused Stewart; ” those beds belong to 
Briggs, Fallow, and—er, Potter; three of the Rotter 
Brigade. Now, I wonder- Ah ! ” 

He sprang quickly out of bed, and pulled on his clothes. 
Then he tip-toed softly to where 
Harrison, lying on his back with 
his mouth wide open, was per¬ 
forming a very creditable nasal 
solo. 

“ Whasser marrer ! ” he said 
crossly, when Stewart had suc¬ 
ceeded in waking him. “ Look 
here 1 If you’ve woke me up to 
tell me another of your brilliant 
schemes, I’ll . . .I’ll go for 
you! 

"Shi” snapped Edgar, holding 
up a warning finger. ” Get on 
your clothes, and come down to 
the study 1 Briggs & Co. have 
gone for a midnight jaunt ! I’m 
going to wake up the Angler.” 

“ The Angler,” as Stewart 
termed him, was wide awake in 
an instant, and chuckled grimly 
as he noted the empty beds. 

“ I’ve a long account to settle 
with you, Mr. Briggs ! "he growled 
as he put on hi$ clothes. ” I’ll 
teach you to play your funny 
tricks on my bull-dog ! ” 

A few seconds later, the trio 
left the room, on the trail once 
more. They descended to the 
Captain’s study; and while Fisher 
pulled down the blind, Stewart dragged forth a large 
box, containing their ” make-up ” materials for the 
" Stonehurst Amateur Dramatic Society,” to which 
they all three belonged. 

” Go and bag the things, Tom,” he directed, when 
Harrison had lighted the gas ; and Fishei left the 
study. 

For the next few minutes the leader of Study No. 5 
was very busy before the glass, and the contents of 
the ” property box ” were more than once called into 
requisition. 


each in his own mind wishing that he had never heard of 
Mr. Griggles and his ” jolly even in's.” 

Barely had the door closed behind them, and the bolts 
been drawn, when an imposing figure, in a dark ulster and 
with a soft felt hat drawn down over his eyes, stepped out 
of the deep shadow on the other side of the lane, and came 
swiftly towards them. 

“ The Head ! ” gasped Briggs, shrinking back in abject 
terror. 

“ Yes, Briggs ! Your Head Master himself ; and just 
in time to catch you at your disgraceful habits ! ” rasped 
the figure. ” Well, what have you to say for your¬ 
selves ? ” 

The five were too utterly dismayed to answer. To be 

caught red-handed thus 
was a fate they had 
never dreamed of. It 
meant expulsion for 
a certainty. 

” This is nice 
behaviour for 
College boys 1 ” 
remarked the 
Head, and 
the wretched 
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“ You had all better walk on to the school," said the 
Head after a pause ; " I will follpw on behind 1 " 

He motioned them to go on with a wave of his hand, and, 
like a pack of whipped curs, the five obeyed. They looked 
little like a " Smart Set " then. 

So the little procession wended its way towards the 
school, the Head preserving a grim silence which was, in 
a way, worse to bear than a severe lecture. When they 
arrived at the gates he gave the bell a sharp tug, and 
altera little time, Hoskins emerged from his lodge, 
grumbling audibly. But when he saw who stood out¬ 
side, he moved a good deal faster, and after some 
fumbling at the padlock, turned the key, and pulled open 
the gates. 

“ Wait for me by the fountain," ordered the Doctor, and 
the " Smart Set " slunk away across the quad. 

Then the Head turned to the porter, who was standing 
by the still open gates. 

" Shut the gates, Hoskins," he commanded abruptly. 

And please remember that I wish you to say nothing 
about this occurrence. If you do, there will be serious 
trouble "; and, with a curt nod, he walked after his pupils. 

The five were standing in a group by the fountain, and 
as he came up, Grayley stepped out towards him. 

“ If you please, sir," he began, and then stopped 
awkwardly. 

" Well, what do you want ? ” asked the Head, eyeing 
the Fifth-former keenly. 

" I wish you’d cane the others instead of expelling them," 
was the halting reply. “ They were not so much to blame 
as I was, and I think that this would be a lesson to them, 
sir." 

" And what about you ? " 

" Well, sir, you said before that I would have to go, 
but it wouldn't mean so much to me as it would to the 
others. Young Briggs, I know, would have to go into 
an office in the City, instead of the Army." 

The Doctor regarded him silently for some minutes. 
Evidently there was good in Grayley, 
he was thinking. 

" And you don’t think a caning 
would cure you ?" he snapped at last. 

Grayley looked up with fresh hope. 

" I realise, now, sir, what a fool I’ve 
been," he said in a low voice. "If 
you could possibly give me another 
chance . . . ," his voice trailed oil 
into silence. 

The Head was pensive for a few 
moments. Then he said :— 

" Very well, Grayley; I will not 
expel you this time, you will have a 
caning instead. But remember, if I 
once catch you breaking your promise, 

I will show you no mercy 1 Hold out 
your hand! We will close this inci¬ 
dent now." 

Eight strokes did the Fifth-former 
receive—laid on with all the strength 
of a muscular arm—and he walked 
away to the house, almost wishing 
that the Head had refused to substitute 
a caning for the sentence of expulsion. 

When the Doctor had finished with 
the other four, the same thought was 
in the minds of each. This was, that 
the " Golden Cow " should certainly 
know them no more. That caning, 
on top of the fright they had received 
—not to mention the effects of the 
cigarettes—made being " smart ’’ much 
too uncomfortable. 


IV. 

LIOT Graham was reading in his study a few day 
after his talk with Stewart & Co., when there waf 
a light tap on the door, and the three Shellite* 
entered the room. 

" Come to report progress, your Honour," grinned Edgar 
as Graham looked at him inquiringly. 

" Have you succeeded in your task ? " smiled the Captain 

" Ra-a-ther ! The * Smart Set ’ are no more. They 
have disbanded, and taken to walking the paths ol 
righteousness."* 

Graham started to get up, but sank back into his chaii 
with a gasp. 

" What ! You’ve done it already ? " he cried incredu 
lously. 

" Certainly," replied Stewart calmly. " We watched 
each pub in the village till we spotted some chap^ 
coming out of the * Golden Cow ' ; we followed them, 
attacked them just outside the school gates, and— 
found them to be some young chaps from a farm 1 
That set-back rather gave us the blues ; but I thought 
of a pretty decent scheme which bade fair to succeed, 
and we worked it last night. I’d better tell you what 
happened ! ” 

He related to the Captain all that had befallen the 
" Smart Set," from the time they left the saloon till the 
time the Doctor caned them in the quad. 

"Well, you have made a pretty muck of it!" growled 
Eliot angrily. " I told you not to let any of the masters 
know any thing about it ! After you preaching here about 
sneaking, too ! " 

The " Co." reddened, but their leader remained per¬ 
fectly tranquil. 

" We didn’t sneak, Graham ! We worked it a better 
way than that! With the help of a little grease-paint 
and a grey wig, we made a fairly good impersonation 
of Doctor Allen, and his hat and ulster completed 
the fake. I hope you won’t consider 
us fearfully impertinent by doing that, 
but it was for the honour of the school, 
you know’." 

Graham was simply dumb with 
astonishment. 

" Wh—who was the Head, then ? " 
he managed to gasp. 

Stewart bowed solemnly. 

" I was the false Head," he replied 
calmly. " Harrison, and my friend 
the Angler, were behind me all the time, 
in case I should give myself away, and 
come to need their services. When 
Hoskins shut the gate, they got in over 
the wall. 

"B — but your voice!" began the 
still astounded Graham. 

" Eliot Graham, Captain of Stone- 
hurst College,” replied Edgar, mimick¬ 
ing Doctor Allen’s crisp tones to a 
" T," " as you now see, I am somewhat 
of a mimic ! Is there anything else 
you desire to have explained ? " 

"No, I think not," replied the 
Captain, rising and holding out his 
hand. " Shake, old fellows l I knew 
you’d do it, somehow”. But, my aunt! 
what a wheeze ! " 

" Think so ? " grinned Stewart. 

" Well, any time you want us, you 
know the address ! Ta-ta ! " and the 
victorious trio departed from the 
study. 
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Things a Boy 
should Note in Cricket 

Pointers on Batting, Bowling, and 
Fielding. 

By R. O. LAGDEN 
(Oxford University). 



(While this article was going to press, news was received that Captain R. O. Lagden, who had 
obtained a commission in the King's Royal Rifle Corps, was reported " missing." During the 
fighting on March i, he was given the honour of commanding the leading company in an attack, 
and he fell, badly wounded, on the parapet of a German trench. It will be sincerely hoped that 
this gallant officer and fine sportsman will have escaped death, and that better news of him 
will be received in due course. —Ed. ** B.O.P.") 


I T would scarcely be fair or right to say that the average 
boy of to-day is a “ slacker " in games; nor even 
to state that he is inclined to be careless when 
playing cricket, or football, or hockey. Yet one 
cannot deny that it would often be all the better, both 
for the boy and his team, if he were to exert himself rather 
more—not only in the way of actual activity in the field, 
but in endeavouring to master more fully and satisfactorily 
the principles of the game he plays, 
and the chief points in it wherein so 
many boys fail. For, by such an 
endeavour, he would certainly be able 
to make fuller use of his abilities and 
powers. 

Now let us take cricket, for in¬ 
stance, and see how a lad can greatly 
improve his play in this delightful 
pastime by paying attention to a few 
simple but very important things 
which belong to the game. And let us 
first speak of useful points in batting. 

To start with. How few boys play 
with a really straight bat 1 This rule 
used to be a cardinal principle of all 
the best coaches in batting at our 
famous schools, and even now it is 
regarded as one of the chief things a 
learner should pay attention to. But 
I fear many boys think it is not of so 
much importance, after all. They 
imagine, because this or that noted 
player crouches, lies down on his bat, 
or swings it to pull balls most daringly, 
they can be allowed to use the bat in 
the same way. They forget that such 
men as Jessop and George Hirst are 
laws to themselves in cricket; that 
one cannot expect a genius to conform 
precisely to the rules which bind the crowd of performers. 

Nevertheless, playing with a straight bat is what every 
boy should set before him as the goal to be aimed at when 
at the wickets. For, let no boy forget, a bat thus properly 
wielded will cover almost the whole of the stumps in 
defending them from the ball, whereas a bat held crossways 
or sideways leaves far too much of the wicket exposed to 
the wily bowler’s deceiving deliveries. The principle of 
playing with a straight bat may be seen at its best with 
such graceful batsmen as Mr. Spooner, or J. B. Hobbs, 
at the wicket; and I venture to say that the lad who once 
watches these smart and stylish players make a century will 
not want to play with his bat held wrongly for the rest 
of his life, so pleased will he be with the exhibition he has 
had of the power of the straight bat. 

Another common mistake of batsmen nowadays is to 
take the matter of running between the wickets far too 


easily. Boys seem to think that it is hardly worth the 
trouble of running hard and strongly to make a couple 
rather than of taking it easy to make a single. I think 
many county players are, perhaps, a little responsible for 
this mistake being so common with boys ; the latter see 
this fault glaringly shown in most county matches, and 
more or less unconsciously imbibe the notion that it is a 
good thing to imitate the policy. But, surely, it isn’t ! 

Rather is it a sign of laziness and care¬ 
lessness, which ought not to be found 
in boys, or men, playing cricket I It 
should undoubtedly be the wish and 
endeavour of every boy to run as 
many for each hit as possible, consis¬ 
tent with safety for his wicket. Any 
marked idleness or dilatory running 
in this way is a thing I most strongly 
object to, and should not advise boys 
to countenance for a moment if 
they really wish to play the game 
properly. 

Whilst watching boys play during 
the past few years, too, I have been 
struck by what I may term the lack 
of enterprise on the part of many lads. 
A young batsman will let ball after 
ball pass him without the least attempt 
to play it, simply because it is well to 
the off or to leg. Now I hold that this 
is wrong. Of course a batsman ought 
not to let himself be led into a trap by 
the bowler, if he can help it, with such 
balls. Yet, surely, many of them 
could be hit, and hit hard, so as to 
yield several runs to the total, and 
that without much danger to one’s 
wicket ! This policy, which somebody 
has so well described by the phrase 
“ dolce farniente ”—translated by one youth as “ the gentle 
art of idly doing nothing ! "—is another fault, I fancy, 
which has developed greatly in boys from their observation 
of county games, wherein many men seem to think that they 
ought never to hit any ball whatever which would give the 
least risk of getting them out ! But if every player accepted 
that theory, where w'ould be the pleasure, the benefit, or 
the sense of cricket at all ? Surely, every game has its risks, 
and every man must, now and then, take some of these risks, 
if he would enjoy true sport. 

Passing on to bowling, I think there are several points 
a boy ought to note if he aspires to shine as a bowler. 
One of the chief mistakes the average lad makes is to 
try to bowl too fast. Because he is anything more than 
a slow bowler, he imagines that he is intended by Nature 
to be, and has it in him to be, a second Spoffor.h, a future 
Hitch, or another Brearley. But he can hardly make a 
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more fatal mistake : for not only is he often deceived 
in his estimate of his own ability, even as a boy, but the 
very fact that he then over-exerts himself, overstrains, 
and overworks his bowling capability in this way, often 
suffices to do him a real injury, to retard his proper de¬ 
velopment as a bowler, and to bring his career as such to 
a premature end, even if he has succeeded in making a 
name for himself as a fast trundler whilst but yet quite 
young. 

Boys can hardly be expected to realise the tremendous 
importance of not overworking or overstraining them¬ 
selves by trying to bowl too fast as lads. But when I 
tell them that one of our very best fast bowlers to-day 
would probably have been one of the finest the world 
has ever seen of his kind, were it not for trouble which 
has resulted more than once to him owing to this very 
mistake when he was younger, they may, perhaps, better 
grasp how important my advice is in this respect. 

Another point the youthful bowler should always keep 
in mind is, that the batsmen opposed to him are far more 
likely to be got out by balls that deceive, by balls they 
do not understand, than by any which rely solely for 
their terrors on speed or violence. What will bowl any 
batsman, generally speaking, sooner or later, is a ball 
that breaks in from off or leg in a way unexpected by him, 
or a ball whose length is constantly so good and perfect 
that he hardly knows whether to get back to it or to step 
forward. A swerving ball, especially, will puzzle him 
beyond a bit. But this swerve is only a very rare gift 
with boys ; it is, however, well worth cultivating. 

What I do think is an excellent piece of counsel to the 
young bowler is, that he should try to learn as quickly 
as he can, after a batsman comes in, which kind of ball 
most puzzles the fellow, and then let him have as many 
such balls as possible. They’ll unsettle him, make him 
feel very uncomfortable—more or less give him the jumps, 
as we say. And once a batsman gets into that state he 
is half out already ! But boys who bowl are too prone 
to keep on with one type of ball ; and they do not usually 
watch closely enough to note the point I have just mentioned 
and to take full advantage of it. 

Then as to fielding. I certainly think it is here most 
of the faults occur in young cricket teams. Somebody 
has well said that “ every boy is eager to bat ; a few are 
keen on bowling ; but hardly any lad is very enthusiastic 
about fielding." And there is certainly a good deal of 
truth in that saying, as applied to an average cricket 
eleven of boys. Yet one cannot doubt that fielding is of 


making sure of it. How often do you see a lad miss 
what we call a " sitter ” from this very cause 1 He 
was certain anybody could catch the ball; he was not 
going to exert himself ; he wanted to show his comrades 
how this sort of thing came easy to him J But you—and I f 
too—know how wretched such a lad feels when he lets the 
easy catch trickle softly through his fingers. We know 
his chagrin when he sees the batsman make a century 
who ought to have been caught by him ere he had made 
ten ! 

A very important point in fielding should be noted by 
every boy wishing to shine in this department of the game. 
He must try hard to learn to pick up and throw in with 
one and the same action, so as to save time in doing this ; 
and he will find many a batsman run out owing to such 
smart work by clever fielders. It is a tremendous asset 
to a side if its men are able to pick up and throw in with 
either right or left hand. 

Then, as to actual running when in the field. I have for 
years watched boys’ teams with deep interest in regard to 
this point, and I am sure a v&st improvement could, and 
ought to, be made therein. It is the exception, not the 
rule, to see a lad do his very best and utmost in this matter. 
Not that I would suggest a boy does not, in matches, run as 
fast as he can after the ball travelling towards the boundary. 
Doubtless, he generally does. But you and I have often 
felt, notwithstanding, that such a lad was running painfully 
slow, on the whole, and that he was far below what he should 
be as a runner. 

Do not you gather what I am aiming at ? If boys would 
run very fast in matches, they must train themselves to da 
so by hard and continual practice and sprinting during 
off-times, and when cricket is not on at all. The running- 
path must see them trying to do the ioo yards in even time, 
though it may prove somewhat beyond the powers of all 
such cricketers : for one cannot expect to do at a critical 
moment what one could never do in more easy times ; 
the man who has never jumped fifteen feet when practising 
is hardly likely to jump sixteen in a stiff contest against 
stem opponents. 

Boys must note, too, that support, prompt and unques¬ 
tioning obedience, loyal and faithful service to their 
captain, is imperative if they are ever to become superior 
cricketers. It is one of the chief recommendations of 
games, as played at our schools to-day, that they help 
to form character ; that they serve to inculcate lessons 
which even school-teaching itself might not do so well ; 
that they make boys manly, loyal, and obedient. If 


paramount importance in winning 
matches ; that the team which can 
boast of eleven keen and enthusiastic 
fieldsmen is a team its opponents are 
not going to ride roughshod over very 
easily. Fielding may not be so showy 
as batting, nor so spectacular as suc¬ 
cessful bowling ; but it is, neverthe¬ 
less, an essential part of the game, 
and one which will amply repay any 
eleven for the time and energy they 
spend in practising it till extremely 
proficient. 

Now, what are the common mis¬ 
takes boys make, in fielding ? Well, 
one is that of waiting for the ball 
to reach them in the field, instead of 
running in to meet it. Such smart 
work may save many and many a 
run ; in addition it has a nervy effect 
on the batsmen, who never know 
exactly what may happen if they try 
a short run, or endeavour to make 
three where the effort is a bit dubious. 
Another very frequent error is that 
by which fairly easy catches are 
missed time after time. It comes from 



either cricket or football fails to do 
this, then the game has failed in 
one of the most importar.t and 
essential things. 

“ He who would learn to command 
must first learn to obey,” says an 
Eastern proverb. Ard there is more 
than a grain of truth in this, for it is the 
exact truth itself. " What are your 
marching orders, sir ? " asked the great 
Duke of Wellington once of a curate, 
who requested his views on foreign mis¬ 
sions. The young clergyman answered 
slowly and with a flush, " Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel." 
" Then obey them, sir 1 ” thundered 
out the famous soldier in that 
trumpet tone which had stimulated 
the Guards to defeat Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

Yes, lads, learn strict obedience, 
promptness, loyalty, and manliness in 
your games, and then, whether you 
ever make a century or not, whether 
you take ten wickets for ten runs or 
not, whether you score tries and goals 
at footer or not, you will have learned 


thinking the business is so simple that Our “all-round” man gets mixed some of the best lessons that games 

one need not trouble too much about up in the seasons. teach us. 
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On the Great Carayan Road. 

Sights and Scenes from Tripoli to the Coast. ^ 

By MALCOLM PORTAL HYATT. 


DUSTY track winding through the 
bush, the same now as it has been 
for hundreds upon hundreds of 
years ; a trade route when London 
was a cluster of mud huts;—such 
is one of the oldest of the many 
wonderful old roads of the world 
which are one by one becoming 
doomed under the march of civili¬ 
sation. 

Running across Africa, from sea 
to sea, it starts at Tripoli, through 
date-palm groves, past Roman 
monuments and ruins, through 
deep rocky gorges out into the 
scorching sand of the Sahara. 

Then from the thin bush-country 
north of Lake Tchad, the heme of 
the white oryx, it comes at last 
to the rich com-lands and rolling 
grasses of Kano—a city unheard of 
by ” the man in the street,” yet 
the great centre of native trade 
both now and for the last two 
thousand years. Then on to the south-west it goes again 
through Zaria Kontagora, Ilorin, and many towns great 
and small, dwindling gradually away to end, as a mere bush- 
track, in the fever-haunted swamps of the West Coast. 

Passing through the territory of many races and tribes 
—Arabs, Touaregs, Hausas, Nupes, Pagans, Cannibals— 
the road belongs to the Hausas, who, unlike any other 
native African races, are not content to stay in their 
own villages and cultivate the land, but trade with 
other races, and are perhaps the greatest travellers of the 
earth. 

Watch the life on the great road, almost kaleidoscopic 
in its movements and colour. Across the road in a little 
wayside market, a dozen women are sitting under a 
shady tree, each with her baskets and dishes of food 
for sale to passers-by. Wooden bowls 
full of milk, balls of cooked meat rolled 
in flour, little scraps of meat in yellow 
batter and skewered on a slip of cane, 
limes, bananas, kola-nuts, sugar-cane, 
native sweets, and many other eatables 
make the show of provisions they sell. 

A line of tall, forked sticks stands along¬ 
side the “ market.” In the fork of these 
the carriers lean one end of their load, 
resting the other end on the six-foot stick 
they carry for the purpose. In this way 
there is no trouble in lifting the heavy 
loads from the ground on to their heads, 
and the forked sticks, standing ready for 
them, induce weary travellers to rest and 
buy food. 

A string of white-clad Hausa traders 
comes along, each man armed with a 
sword and carrying a tightly corded 
basket—kola-nuts, no doubt—and they 
have probably been down the Niger to 
the coast to buy them. From the north 
appears a drove of live-stock—little 
brown goats, tall, leggy, black-and-white 
Hausa sheep with big curly horns, white 
cattle with black ears; and behind them 
the Fulani herdsmen—tall, wild-looking 


men dressed in rags, each carrying a bundle of long spears 
slung over his left shoulder, the broad points resting in a 
leather bucket. Behind the drove is the owner, mounted 
on a scraggy little brown pony, and appearing more like a 
shapeless bundle of white cloth than a man. His volumi¬ 
nous white turban is down to his eyebrows—one fold of it 
covering his entire face up to the eyes. 

Then comes a 
mixed drove of pack- 
donkeys and pack- 
bulls—the donkeys 
small, but well fed— 
each with its panniers 
of raw hide, or bas¬ 
kets of matting. The 
pack-cattle are huge 
beasts with long 
horns and humps 
like the Indian 
Brahmin bulls. They 
are loaded with a 
heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of merchandise— 
grain, sleeping-mats, 
cooking-utensils; and 
on top of one such 
load sits a very old 
man, white haired, 
white bearded, and 
shrivelled — almost 
more like a solemn 
old monkey than a 
man. 

Then there is a clatter of hoofs and a jingling of chains 
and bits as a gorgeous party goes by—evidently one of 
the Emir’s chief men and his followers. Ahead of the 
party run two men carrying black silver tipped wands 
and shouting the name and titles of the great man. He 
himself is dressed in the usual flowing, green-embroidered, 
white robe and white turban, and wears 
an outer clonk of dark blue. His horse’s 
trappings are a blaze of colour, adorned 
with triangles and squares of many- 
coloured leather, a fringe of jingling little 
metal plates hanging all over the unfortu¬ 
nate beast’s face and eyes, and a broad 
collar round its neck. The saddle, covered 
with embroidered red leather, has an 
enormous peak and cantle ; and wherever 
there is room, on saddle or saddle-cloth, 
is embroidery or leather-work. The 
whole effect is gorgeous. 

Behind the great man comes his retinue, 
clad in all the colours of the rainbow. 
So the cavalcade disappears in a cloud of 
dust towards the distant city : the ponies 
prancing and curvetting, urged on by 
spurs, yet restrained by the cruel spiked 
bits. 

The great road runs along to the city 
whose red clay walls can be dimly seen in 
the distance ; the ” Harmattan ”—the 
dry wind from the desert—is blowing, 
and shrouding the land with a grey silvery 
haze. 

Just outside the gate the place is 
swarming with donkeys, cattle, sheep, 




A little wayside market. 
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and goats. The packs and - 

loads of the animals are ■ 

ranged in long lines on 
the bare ground, with the 

owners or their slaves ‘" \'' ^ 

keeping watch. The pun- r 

gent smoke of the cowdung —Hrr 

fires gives an extra twinge 

of pain to eyes already sore I^ 

and smarting from the dust jK 'V \ yjm> 

The walls are falling into 1/1 'v^\ ^ 

ruins ; for, there being no flV'V 1 jl ffr 

war in the country, the L ~~ vlJP \A i 

need to keep them in JWvW Jj 'k 

repair no longer exists. u In 

Two or three camels are \ ||L /I 

coming out through the vffl yt 

narrow gate, taking up as ^ 

much of the road as they ° * 

can—dirty dun-coloured * 

brutes, supercilious and Camels in the gate, 

evil looking well deserving 

of their name as the most ill-tempered of beasts. 

“ Unclean 1 unclean 1 Pity, in the name of Allah ! ” 
Sitting in the niche of the gate and on the shady side of 
the street within the gate, are the lepers—■“ the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind ”—showing hands without fingers, 
legs without feet, turning up dull, sightless eyes—all maimed 
and crippled by leprosy. They sit at the gates of the city 
asking for alms as they did at the dawn of Christianity, 
asking and getting. 

An old man dressed in rags passes in through the gate, 


Camels in the gate. 


in Africa. They say that the people in the market 
often number from thirty to forty thousand, and 
among them are found travellers from many parts. 
One big caravan has just crossed the desert from 
Tripoli; several small ones have arrived from the 
coast. Ask the traders where they come from, and 
the names they tell will remind one of the stories 
read in youthful days : Timbuctoo, Sokoto, Bonny, 
/ Brass, Old Calabar; perhaps, even places in the 

terrible forests and swamps of the Congo. 

Get them to talk of life on the great road, and 
x you will heqr strange stories of attacks on caravans 

by the Touareg of the desert, of slave raids in 
\ ' which they themselves took part, of battle, murder, 
\ , and sudden death. Or, perhaps, they will tell how 

' \ only a few years ago the people of one small town 
killed a white man, and how, after the troops had 
L A battered down the walls and stormed the town, the 
| Sultan of Sokoto caused every wall and house 
if UteS to be levelled to the ground ; the site of the 
.L-*T town, the gardens, the crops—everything in fact 
LI —to be ploughed up, and sprinkled with salt ; 

finally a curse to be put on it so that no man 
should ever dwell there again. 

The beating of drums near by promises an entertainment 
of some sort; and, at times, above the sound of the drums, 
a squeaking noise, which somehow seems familiar, is heard. 
The crowd parts to let the white men see the fun, and 
reveals a genuine native Punch-and-Judy show (with 
Punch’s squeak and all complete), but no Dog Toby 
Some of the dolls are the ordinary rag variety; but most 
are past description, for the Hausas like their jokes broad 
But now for the 


driving a donkey loaded with ears of com ; he pulls out a stage and players, 
bundle of ears and drops them into a wooden bowl on the The “ stage ” consists 
ground before one poor cripple. An old woman, bent and of the chief per- 
shrivelled, hobbles along bearing a great bundle of fire- former’s white robe 
wood : she must have carried it far, and she is old and supported on three 
weak ; yet she spares a few sticks for a woman with only sticks ; underneath 
one foot. Many of the passers-by have something to this he sits and shows 
give—a piece of sugar-cane, some cooked meal, or some his dolls through the 
cowrie-shells. It is a pitiful sight. neck-opening of the 

Within the city is a veritable maze of narrow streets robe. The players 
bounded by high, mud walls, each man’s house or hut number six in all; one 
being enclosed in its own compound. There are a few young man alongside 
trees—pawpaws, with their crowns of great leaves on a tall the stage carries on 
bare stem, the fruit clustering thickly below the crown ; comic conversations 
fan-palms, with festoons of great golden fruits ; other palms, with the dolls, two 
tall and feathery; limes, and here and there great shady other men play most 
trees under which men find shelter from the burning sun. energetically on big 
In the evenings these trees, the palms especially, are the drums, two quite 
resting-places of innumerable birds. On one beautiful palm good-looking young 

will be, perhaps, women squat on the 
twenty or thirty vul- ground singing and 
tures — loathsome, beating time on large 
dun-coloured birds, tin bowls, which 
with bare red necks also serve to receive 
and evil eyes. The contributions of . . 

next tree looks from cowries from the ^he P rinc| P a * performer, 

a distance as though spectators. 

covered with snow, After a time the principal performer emerges from under 
for a great flock of the “ stage ” to make his bow. He is a big splendidly 
white egrets have built man, with his mop of hair plaited into about a dozen 

made it their roost- tails, which stand out all round in the most fantastic fash- 

ing-place. ion. His principal garment is a really fine kilt of fringed and 

From far away can ornamented leather strips, and round his ankles are w r ound 

be heard the roar of long pieces of chain which jingle as he dances, 
human voices in the Another entertainment is in progress close by. A young 
“ big market.” It is man stands in the middle of a circle of amused spectators 

to the market that playing vigorously on a small drum, which he holds tucked 

the great caravan under his left arm. He stands in a crouching attitude, 

road leads, as also do intently watching the crowd. Then some one throw’s him 

scores of other roads a cowrie-shell which he catches in his mouth ; then another, 

and paths. By push and others as fast as a man can toss them to him, much to the 
ing a way through delight of the crowd. Evidently it is quite a lucrative pro 

the crowd one sees fession, judging by the contents of the bowd into which he 

"Pity, in the name of Allah ! ’* how news can travel disgorges his takings when his mouth gets inconveniently full. 
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These Hausas are quite clever weavers, and large quan¬ 
tities of native cloth are on sale in the market. A house 
near by is a regular factory. In the doorway sit two or three 
women spinning threads from the raw cotton ; inside 
the hut are the men working at the looms, the shuttles 
flying to and fro to the accompaniment of a song in the 
high-pitched falsetto so dear to the African native. Another 
woman is cleaning raw cotton, making it ready for the 
spinners ; and from the inner courtyard comes the rhythmic 
thudding of the clothbeaters’ wooden mallets. 

They are sitting, six of them, in front of a big log of wood 
over which the cloth is stretched, keeping time with their 
mallets to the leader’s song. The scene shows in an almost 
startling manner what changes the white men bring with 
them wherever they go. Several thousand years ago, cloth 
was being made exactly as these Hausas are making it 
now ; but in a very few years their weaving will be a thing of 
the past. The railway is coming, and native looms cannot 
compete with Manchester. 

But let us leave the market now, and come out into the 
great road again, to where the caravans are camping down 
for the night. The sun is setting in a golden haze of dust, the 
Harmattan has died away, and the smoke of the cowdung 
fires rises straight up in the still air. The scene is a busy 
one ; cattle are being rounded up, donkeys picketed in long 
lines close by the pack-saddles and loads, and horses 
hobbled and tethered - each to his own peg. 

Darkness comes over the land, and the busy camp 


settles down to rest. The cowdung fires glow with a dull 
red light in the gathering dusk, while here and there a wood- 
fire flashes and sparkles. The full moon is rising behind the 
city, glowing crimson through the smoke and the dust, 
which still linger in the air. Ghostly white-robed figures 
move silently through the encampment, their bare feet 
make no sound on the hard smooth earth, as they wend 
their way among the lines of tethered animals to the place 
of prayer. Soon the leader’s voice is heard intoning the 
evening prayer—a high-pitched melancholy chant, followed 
by a muffled impressive murmur as the white-clad wor¬ 
shippers bow their foreheads to the dust and proclaim 
that God is Great. Then the worshippers silently disperse, 
and the business and the duties of the day are finished. 

The moon rides high in the sky, her radiance now un¬ 
dimmed ; the laughter and talk have ceased, and all is quiet, 
when savage cries bring the nearest men quickly to their 
feet. It is nothing unusual, only a stallion who has broken 
loose, and is attacking another. Biting, kicking, and 
screaming like four-legged fiends, they are separated with 
difficulty and peace reigns once more. 

Out on the plain a hyena howls mournfully, and is 
answered by others ; nightjars and owls whistle and hoot 
overhead, and the spirits of the African night hold their 
sway over the land, until once more the cry of “ Allah 
akhbar ! ” (God is Great!) announces the dawn—the coming 
of a new day—and again the unceasing bustle and toil 
begins on the wonderful great caravan road. 



Night in the Desert. 
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By 

M Y glance was caught by a name to-day 
In the printed news of a deadly fray; 
But Fancy turned from the story told 
To wander back in the days of old ; 
Dwelling awhile from strife and noise 
In a sunny class-room filled with boys. 

And he, whose name had awaked the spell. 

Was sitting there. I remember well 
His honest face that never shone 
With dreams the “ brilliant ” doted on. 

He never climbed to lead the form ; 

He never faced ambition’s storm ; 

But all his schooldays calmly passed 
Midway between the first and last; 

Plodding and plodding from day to day 
Without complaint, on Duty's way. 

So swept the years of boyhood by. 

Till clouds o’erspread the nation’s sky 
And came the call in loud alarms : 

" The Flag is raised. To arms I To arms I 


Recruit. 

JOHN LEA. 

Sons of the Empire, strong and true, 

A rightful cause has need of you.” 

Some who, in times of peace, would brag 
Of how they longed to serve the Flag, 

Now smiled ” regrets ” (a feeble ruse), 

Or sheltered 'neath some vain excuse. 

And he ? He made no weak delay. 

But went—in his straightforward way, 
Heedless of praise, reward, or fame ; 
Unmoved by aught but Duty's claim ; 

A British lad of honest heart. 

Ready to do the soldier's part. 

*Tis done. . . . And here with pride we read 
The story of his deathless deed— 

One of the number daily wrought 
By lads who have no other thought 
Than service to the Flag. And these 
Make Britain great by many seas, 

Blest more than in her swords and guns 
By strong, yet unpretending, sons. 
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i. Nev . er mind a turn - b’r. 
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5. Nev - er mind the ending— 
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Nev - er fear a fall ; 
Do - ing what you can ; 
Fame of might - y feats 
Try with all your might, 
Think a • bout the start; 


Those who dread to stum - ble 
Ear - nest try - ing nev - er 
Are a de ■ grad - a - tion 

Nev - er shrink - ing tame • jy 
Do • ing, striv - ing, spend - ing 


Should not race at all. 
Fail'd to make a man. 

To the boy who cheats. 
From the thick of fight; 
With an bon • est heart ; 


Make a good be - gin-ning. 
Oth • ers may out - pace you — 
Nois - y friends may praUt 11 im. 
Face what • ev - er meets you 
Noth-ing mean or hoi - low 
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is/ 4 verses 


Last verse only 
rail ; 


Prompt to meet the test — 
Do not be dis - tress *d ; 
Poor un - hap - py lad ! 
With un daunt-ed breast ; 
Lurk-ing un • con • fess’d. 




Not so much for win 
Noth-ing can dis-grace 
But his heart dis • mays 
Noth ing real - ly beats 
Vic • to * ry must ful 


As to . do your best. 

If you do your best. 

Call - ing him a cad. 

If yott do your best. 


if 


If you do your best. 
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Through 

Troubled Waters. 

A Story of a Peasant Rising in Russia. 


CHAPTER I. 

A SUMMONS AND A JOURNEY. 


By HAROLD ALLAN. 


G EORGE Raywood had not prepared his work— 
had not looked at it; he did not even know 
the place. There was nothing very astonishing 
in that. It often happened. But to-day was 
Saturday morning, and it rarely happened that Raywood 
did not know his work on Saturdays and Wednesdays. 

There are some fellows who never, or rarely, know 
anything. They get kept in every day of the week, and the 
Wednesday and Saturday half-holidays are spent in a 
melancholy and half-hearted fumbling over lessons that 
they could very well have prepared beforehand. They 
are the “ chronics.” 

But George Raywood was not a “ chronic,” he was not 
even lazy. He was one of those jolly, happy-go-lucky 
youngsters who are always larking in ” preparation ” 
time, and who are too keen on games to find even a moment 
to scamp through their lessons at odd hours. The result 
was that once or twice a week, at least, he had to stay 
back and ” swot ” after school. Before half-holidays, 
however, nine times in ten, he pulled himself together, got 
through his work, and old Punch (which was the nick¬ 
name in which his form-master rejoiced, from a supposed 
likeness to that hero of primitive drama), who had made up 
his mind beforehand to floor Raywood and keep him in, 
relented, and, looking through his glasses doubtfully, would 
say:— 

” You know your work to-day, Raywood, but if you 
don't show all-round improvement next week, I shall have 
to keep you back on the half-holiday.” 

The threat had lost its dread, now. Raywood knew 
that if he were prepared on the half-holiday morning, he 
was safe. 

To-day was a different story, though. Phillips had 
lent him ” Treasure Island,” and “ Treasure Island ” 
had made him forget the twenty lines of Virgil and the 
proposition in Euclid and ten pages of History, on the 


knowledge and answering of which depended his half- 
hoiiday and participation in a class-match with the Fifth. 

He tried to rush through the twenty lines of Virgil with 
the help of Phillips who sat next him. But Phillips had 
not looked at it either, and, though he was better up in 
Latin than Raywood, progress was slow. They had only 
scrambled through five lines when the class was called out. 

Raywood's only hope was that he might be asked to 
construe the first five lines. The hope was a slender one. 
Old Punch put on one of his best boys for those first five 
lines, and Raywood gave up his half-holiday for lost. 

His fate was not long in overtaking him. Punch put him 
on right in the middle of the hardest place. He mumbled 
and stumbled through-two lines, making a couple of howlers 
on the way—then he stuck dead. Punch glared at him 
visibly enraged, and, as he was really angry, did not say a 
word, but waited in the dead silence as if to emphasise the 
ignorance of the unlucky one. 

Raywood, with his eyes on his book, but without attempt¬ 
ing to struggle farther, was waiting for the fatal words that 
would keep him out of the match with the Fifth, when the 
door opened and in walked the Head Master. There was 
a hurried conversation in whispers, between the Head and 
Mr. Strood, and suddenly Raywood felt a shiver down h s 
spine: he could see that they were talking about him. 
Surely Punch could not have reported him for not con¬ 
struing his Virgil ? Punch hardly ever did that, even 
with the laziest boys. There were at least a dozen as bad, 
and some worse than Raywood. But yes, it seemed 
the Head Master had come at an unlucky moment for the 
boy. As he left the class he said :— 

" Come to my room, Raywood ! ” 

Raywood felt the sympathetic but silent movement that 
went round the class, as he dolefully followed the tall, gowned 
figure out into the corridor. 

The Master strode rapidly on without looking round. 
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swung open the door of his room, and went in, telling 
Raywood to shut it after him. 

Raywood closed the door and sheepishly stood before the 
writing-table. He did not look up till he was startled 
almost out of his wits by Mr. Gregory saying very gently and 
kindly:— 

“ Sit down, Raywood.” 

Raywood sat down bewildered. The Head Master sat 
opposite him with a paper in his hand. 

“ I have got bad news for you, my boy,” said he, after 
a pause. “ Not the worst news, but serious—evidently, 
very serious.” 

Raywood did not understand, but vaguely he felt that 
something must have gone wrong with his father. He 
did not say anything, but he gave an inquiring look that 
the master understood. It meant that he was prepared to 
try to do what was expected of him, however bad the 
news might be. 

” Your father is worse,” went on Mr. Gregory, ” and 
your mother has telegraphed for you, my boy. You must 
go out to Shanghai.' 

George Raywood’s father was a tea merchant, and for a 
large part of the year he had to live in China. A few weeks 
before, he had had an attack of typhus, and Mrs. Raywood 
had gone out to nurse him. Now had come a relapse, and 
the doctors feared that Mr. Raywood, who was not a strong 
man, would not survive the weakening effects of the fever, 
lasting as it had done for many weeks. 

There was a possibility of George's reaching Shanghai 
in time, and Mrs. Raywood had sent the telegram that the 
Head Master held in his hand. 

Mr. Gregory did not say anything further. He gave 
Raywood time to realise the situation. The boy did not 
grasp it at once. No one, young or old, can understand a 
thing like that in a moment. What he did understand 
was that it was his duty to go to Shanghai. 

” I should like to go as soon as possible, sir.” 

Mr. Gregory looked pleased. ” That is right, my boy. 
That is right. That is right.” He had a curious way of 
repeating a phrase half a dozen times. It did not seem 
funny now. 

The rest of the conversation was short. There was little 
time to give good advice or hear it. 

Raywood was hurried off to a meal, and then to a fly that 
took him and one of the younger masters to the station. 
There was too much to be done in London in the shape of 
getting a passport and so on, for Raywood was going by 
the quick overland route via Siberia and Vladivostock', to 
allow of the inexperienced youngster to arrange his own 
departure, so the Head had arranged for him to be seen 
off by a master. 

At parting, he gave one last word of advice. 

“ When you get to Shanghai, think of your mother, 
Raywood, not of yourself. Whatever sorrow you may have, 
hers will be ten times more. I’m sure you won’t mind the 
difficulties of the journey. At least, I'm sure you’ll bear up 
against them, as an English boy should. God grant your 
other trouble may not be so serious as we fear. You 
know the only Helper, go to Him. Now, good-bye, my boy, 
and God bless you.” 

They were the last words George had heard in the old 
school, and he remembered them five days later, as he sat 
in the restaurant-car of the Siberian express, with Berlin 
and Warsaw and Moscow behind him, and before him 
four weeks’ lonely journey to Shanghai. The recollection 
comforted him, and he needed comfort badly. He did not 
cry openly. His fourteen years forebade him to do that, 
but he blew his nose every minute or two, and one handker¬ 
chief after another somehow got wet, and he had not the 
least idea where to get any more when they were all used up. 

In the midst of George’s dismal reflections and struggles 
for courage, a Russian gentleman, who was sitting at one of 
the tables in the dining-car, got up and sat down opposite 
him. 

” You’re very young to be travelling alone, my boy,” 
he said kindly, in English. ” Are you going far ? ” 

George was too beaten-down to be stand-offish. 


” I am taking the quick route to China,” he said, “ via 
Vladivostock.” 

The Russian was a strange-looldng man. He was very 
fat. He had an enormous face with hanging cheeks, and 
three or four chins, one below the other, that hid his collar 
and the top of his necktie. In the middle of the mass of face 
was a little hooked nose, and on each side of the nose, 
twinkled two good-natured, determined little eyes, that 
seemed to force a reply, even though no force was necessary 
to get one, His voice was a good-natured gurgle. 

” Great Scott I ” his slight accent made the exclamation 
doubly quaint, “ you are a plucky youngster, even for an 
Englishman. I could see you were English in a moment,” 
he added. 

The Russian was going to Irkutsk. He questioned 
George adroitly, mixing his questions with anecdotes, 
information about places they would pass, and about people 
of the country. Altogether, he was a very interesting man, 
and seemed really inspired by the kindest wish to cheer up 
his young fellow-traveller. Story after story he gurgled 
out in his good-natured voice, and after each he burst into a 
peal of good-natured laughter. In spite of his troubles, 
George could not help laughing too. 

” Your English papers are always telling stories about the 
revolutionaries,” said the Russian, •* but I never read one 
that was half so strange as an incident that took place 
before my eyes last year. I was going to Moscow. You 
know how the second-class compartments are with us— 
two bunks on each side, one above, and one below. There 
was no room to lie down in the lower bunks, because there 
were six people in the compartment. We sat in the 
comers—four of us—and tried to sleep sitting, but the two 
upper bunks had people sleeping in them. In the one 
opposite the seat on which I was sitting was a student. 
About one o'clock in the morning, in came the ticket- 
inspector to see the tickets. They do that at all kinds of 
unearthly times in Russia, and we were just approaching a 
big station. All four of us sitting below showed our tickets; 
then one of the two people in the upper bunks ; and then 
the inspector turned to the second, the student. The 
student had his ticket ready. He was a ferocious-looking, 
black-bearded fellow, with a small packet under his pillow. 
The inspector looked at the ticket and said pompously:— 

” ‘ You must allow me to examine your parcel, sir,' 
pointing at it. 

“ * Why ? ' growled the student, very fiercely. 

” ‘ We have instructions to search the property of persons 
answering to a certain description,’ said the inspector. 

"Asa matter of fact, they had heard that a student was 
bringing bombs to Moscow. 

” ‘ I shall certainly not submit to any such outrage/ 

“ ‘ Then I shall be compelled to call the police.* 

” They quarrelled for a time, and then we came to the 
station and the inspector called a couple of policemen. 

“Now Russian policemen are quiet enough people as a 
rule—at any rate, in such a public place as a railway train. 
The two policemen first tried to argue with the student and 
get him to give up his parcel quietly. They talked for about 
a quarter of an hour, getting wilder and wilder. At last they 
moved forward to take it by force. In a tremendous funk 
they were, too. 

“ The student was sitting on the edge of his bunk with 
his legs hanging down. He gave a yell like a red Indian on 
the war-path, and, catching up his packet, held it in both 
hands above his head. 

“ ‘ If I must die,’ he screamed, ’ I shall not die alone 1 ’ ” 

“ The policemen fell in a heap in the corridor and crawled 
away on all fours. They were so frightened, they did not 
try to get up. There was a tremendous crash. To tell 
you the truth I was in such a fright I didn’t know what had 
happened for a moment or so. Several ladies fainted, and 
men, too. 

“ When I found courage to open my eyes, the student was 
smoking a cigarette, with a grin on his ugly face. On the 
floor lay his parcel, reduced to a mass of burst paper- 
wrappings, broken crockery, and—raspberry jam ! 

“ Nobody in the carriage uttered a word for about half 
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an hour. Then we recovered and made a hero of that 
student all the way to Moscow.” 

The Russian made an effective pause, and then added :— 

** The strange tiling was that, as I afterwards heard, 
the student really did bring a bomb to Moscow in his 
pocket.” 

The Russian gentleman gurgled with delight at his own 
story, as usual, and George laughed too. He thought the 
story a very good one, and his companion, in spite of his 
strange appearance, an excellent fellow. 

Just then, in came a young man and a young lady, 


about something, and Mr. Volkoff and the nephew began to 
talk angrily to her. 

George felt a little embarrassed, and all the more so, that 
they seemed to be quarrelling about him. They all three 
looked at him in turn. Seeing that they got more and more 
heated, George rose and said it was time to go to bed. 
Volkoff looked at his watch, and gave a whistle of surprise. 
“ Yes, my word ! it’s time for all of us, eleven o'clock ! ” 
The two men got up with George, only the girl sat still, 
looking very white. 

” What on earth has he been rowing her for ? She seems 
pretty sick,” thought George. 

The nephew went out first. As 
George followed him, the girl suddenly 
took hold of his sleeve, and said in 
very good English:— 

” Sit down again for a moment, I 
want to speak to you.” 

Mr. Volkoff gave an exclamation of 
anger. George thought it very strange 
that the young lady should have pre¬ 
tended all the time that she could not 
speak English and should now so sud¬ 
denly find her tongue. He was a little 
offended and a little frightened. 

” I think I’ll go to bed, thanks,” he 
said, and followed the young man into 
the passage. 

All the length of the train ran a 
corridor. The corridor was at the side, 
not in the middle, and the compart¬ 
ments opened into it by a row of 
doors, all closed, of course, at night. 
Along this empty corridor the four 
walked, first the young man, then 
George, then the older man, then the 
girl. Between each carriage is a little 
section of corridor shut off at each end 
from the carriages by doors, and having 
a door at the side that opens straight 
out of the train. They were passing 
through one of these sections between 
the cars. The young Russian opened 
the door into the next car, looked 
through, saw the corridor empty and all 
lights down, and came back shutting it 
behind him. George heard a cry from 
the girl, looked round, and caught a 
momentary glimpse of Volkoff with a 
life-preserver in the act of striking, and 
the white, terrified face of the girl 
looking over her uncle's shoulder. 

That was the last tiling he knew. 


CHAPTER II. 


George . . . looked round, and caught a momentary glimpse of Volkoff 
with a life-preserver in the act of striking.” 


whom Mr. Volkoff, George’s new acquaintance, introduced 
as his nephew and niece. The nephew and niece did not 
speak English, but all the same George was very glad to 
take supper with them in the dining-car. He was pleased 
not to be left alone again. 

At first, Mr. Volkoff continued talking to George in 
English, but towards the end of the meal, when nobody else 
was left in the dining-car except the three and our hero, 
he began a very animated but whispered conversation 
in Russian with his nephew and niece. George, of course, 
did not understand a word of it, but from the looks of 
sympathy that the young lady gave him from time to time, 
he guessed that they were talking of him. 

At last, he noticed that the conversation was getting still 
more animated. The young lady seemed to be protesting 


HOW GEORGB MADE HIMSELF AT 
HOME IN RUSSIA. 

EORGE woke in the middle of 
the night. A night-light was 
burning on a small table, 
beside it an old woman wes 
sitting in an arm-chair fast asleep. George's first thought 
was that she was a very queer-looking old woman, but he 
felt too stupid to realise what was queer about her. Then 
he thought it was a nuisance that she was asleep, because 
he wanted something to drink. Then he thought it would 
be a pity to wake her. And then, without a word of 
warning, he went to sleep again himself. 

As a matter of fact, he had recovered consciousness for 
the first time since the blow on his head in the train ; and 
the sleep that he sank into after his inspection of the old 
woman was his first healthy sleep. 

Habit is strong with us. At half-past six he thought he 
heard the school bell ringing, and started wide awake again. 
His head was aching, and he did not want to get up at all. 
Then he saw the strange room, the strange bed, the strange 
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old woman (now drinking tea from a glass), and he was 
sorry to think that the school bell was only the product of 
his imagination, and that for all he knew he might never 
hear it again. 

The old woman saw that he was awake and spoke to him 
in Russian. George was too tired even to shake his head, 
so he gave no sign. The old woman heated something on 
a spirit lamp and gave it to him with a spoon. It was 
beef-tea. He began to think that the people into whose 
hands he had fallen could not wish him very much harm or 
they would not give him beef-tea. 

The thought fatigued him, and he 
went to sleep again. 

He was next awakened by two 
gentlemen coming in. One young 
and good-natured looking, with top- 
boots and very tight, blue riding- 
togs, was evidently the doctor. He 
felt his pulse and took his tempera¬ 
ture, chatting in Russian all the 
ti ne to his companion, a grey- 
haired, kindly-looking man, also 
with top-boots and with a face 
burnt brown by the sun. 

Seeing that George was evidently 
much better, the elder man spoke 
to him. 

“ How are you feeling now ? " 
he said, in English. He had no 
accent, but the pronunciation of 
each word separately showed the 
foreigner at once. Englishmen 
always pronounce three or four 
words at a time as if they were 
one. 

“ I suppose I'm all right," said 
George a little doubtfully. " But 
where am I ? What has hap- 
pjned ? " 

" I can’t tell you what has hap¬ 
pened, but I can easily tell you 
where you are. You are in the 
house of Michael Suvorin in the 
Government of Penza, and I" 

(smiling) " am Michael Suvorin." 

“ But how did I get here ? " 

" I found you, and-" 

Here the doctor said something, 
an 1 Mr. Suvorin broke off. 

“ The doctor says you are to sleep and not to talk ; 
make yourself easy, you’ll be all right here. As soon as 
you are allowed to talk we’ll communicate with your 
friends." 

The doctor called to the old nurse. She appeared 
with a couple of almost raw eggs beaten together in a 
glass. George hated the stuff, but he had not the energy 
to resist her. 

When the eggs were finished, the two gentlemen had 
di {appeared, and he turned over and went to sleep again. 

His illness was not a very long one. Three days later 
he was sitting in a big arm-chair on the veranda of Mr. 
Suvorin's house. 

It was a long, low, one-storied house of red brick, not 
very pretty, but as cool and comfortable in the baking 
Russian summer as could be desired. A wild vine climbed 
and mantled over the veranda on all sides, leaving only 
one green arch through which appeared the garden. The 
garden was full of roses—Persian yellow, moss-roses, English 
cabbage-roses, and simple briar-roses—in fine keeping with 
the wildness of the place. 

It was a strange beauty of a garden. The grass grew 
between the well-kept flower-beds, higher than the knees 
of the mowers who were cutting it. Here and there among 
the rose-bushes shot up stately larches and firs and an 
occasional swaying birch-tree. The master of the house 
loved nature in his garden more than artifice, and when 
the clearing had been made he had left the most beautiful 


of the young trees standing. Behind the garden was th.< 
dark green of the forest, clear cut against the blazing blue o\ 
the June sky. 

George sat in his arm-chair and looked languidly at the 
picture through the green net of wild vine. This was 
Russia ! This dazzling play of sun and colour was Russia ! 
His previous ideas of savage people and flat cold steppes 
were sadly tumbled about. 

George was alone on the veranda. Mrs. Suvorin was 
making tea at the table near him. 

" My husband and the children 
ought to be back from the station 
by now," she said. 

The two sons and their sister had 
been on a visit to some relation in 
the town of Penza, and Mr. Suvorin 
had gone to meet them. 

As she spoke, the sound of bark¬ 
ing dogs and the rattle of horses’ 
feet on the paving of the other side 
of the house told of the arrival. 
In a few moments Mr. Suvorin 
came out of the house, followed by 
a boy and a girl. 

" Well ! how is our patient ? " 
he said cheerfully. " Ah ! that is 
right; you are getting on splen¬ 
didly. This is my daughter, Olga. 
This is Paul, and this is Vasili. 
Children, this is your English guest, 
George Raywood." 

Mrs. Suvorin had spoken of her 
two boys, but the elder brother 
was by no means a boy in our 
hero’s estimation. The white uni¬ 
form, spurs, and sword showed him 
to be a cavalry officer, and George 
felt a thrill of admiration for 
the brown-faced, energetic-looking 
young man. 

The younger brother was a cheer¬ 
ful - looking, round - faced youth, 
with his hair cut so short that it 
looked as if his head had been 
newly shaved. 

The girl was also round-faced 
and chubby, but her white hands 
and silky flaxen hair gave her a 
daintier appearance than her some¬ 
what boisterous brother. 

All the new-comers, beginning with Mr. Suvorin, kissed 
the hand of the lady of the house, then the right cheek, then 
the left cheek, then the mouth. It was a lengthy process, 
and George thought it a little cumbersome, but he soon got 
used to it, and afterwards thought it rather a pretty idea for 
children to kiss their mother’s hand. 

" You must have got rather a bad idea of Russia," said 
Paul, the young officer, as they sat down round the tea- 
table. " Don’t imagine we always knock visitors to our 
country on the head.** 

" If you do, you patch them up again afterwards," said 
George with a grin. 

" By the way, that reminds me," said Mr. Suvorin. 

" I’ve seen the police about you, George. The ispravnik— 
that is to say, the chief of the district police—will drive over 
to see you this evening. He's rather a busybody. Says 
I must answer for it that you won’t leave here tiU he has 
had instructions from headquarters." 

" What is he so anxious about ? " 

" Well, for one thing, he is quite upset by the fact 
that you have got no passport. I told him your pass¬ 
port was stolen with the rest of your things, but he only 
said that the whole business must be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated." 

" He is an old fool,” said Paul ; " but tell us what 
happened to you. We haven’t really heard yet, you know. 
We only know that my father picked you up, and that you 



WAR TYPES. IX.—PIPER AND DRUMMER 
OF THB EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

The “ Asaker," the black soldier of the Soudan, 
who has been drilled by British instructors, has been 
transformed into an efficient fighting-man. His 
bravery is beyond question. A feature of most 
Soudanese regiments is the native piper. 





CHARGE ! 


Bengal Lancers going into Action. 

[Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ’* by Stanley L. Wood.) 
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babbled about a cricket match and a half-holiday, so he 
knew you were English.” 

George related his adventures, as far as he knew them. 
He saw Mrs. Suvorin and Olga grow more and more horror- 
stricken until the moment when he said he knew no thin g 
more ; then they gasped with one voice, ” How terrible ! ” 

u It is really terrible—but the worst thing of all is the delay 
in the journey, George,” said Mrs. Suvorin. 

" I thought of that and have sent a telegram to the 
Russian Consul in Shanghai. I had to send it to the 
Russian Consul ” (explained Mr. Suvorin to George), 
” because the small telegraph office here could only take a 
message written in Russian. We should get an answer by 
to-morrow as to your father's condition.” 

George put a question that had been troubling him a good 
deal. 

” Why do you think they robbed me, Mr. Suvorin ? ” 
said he. ” I had not very much money on me—only just 
enough to travel. There must have been a dozen people on 
the train more worth robbing than I.” 

” Perhaps it was your passport they wanted.” 

” But my passport was for an English boy. It doesn’t 
seem probable that they would have wanted such a 
passport.” 

” They may have mistaken you for somebody else,” 
suggested Paid Suvorin. 

” It’s what I’ve been thinking for some time,” said Mr. 
Suvorin. “ When I found you, George, you were lying 
on the bank of a river near the railway bridge. Now the 
train going towards Siberia passed along the bridge. I 
imagine they had just knocked you on the head and stripped 
you when they saw that river underneath them. They 
thought it a good way of getting rid of you, and threw you 
in, but, luckily for you, just too late. The impetus of the 
train shot you clear of the water on to the soft mud of the 
bank.” 

” But what was he dressed in peasant’s clothes for, 
then ? ” objected Mrs. Suvorin. 

” Why, very simply. They did not want the person 
whom they got rid of to be recognised.” 

” Your theory is all very well, Papochka,” said the 
younger boy, Vasili, speaking for the first time. ” But 
George says he was talking with the man in the train for 
several hours. After that he couldn't be mistaken for 
anything else but what he really is—an English boy, you 
know.” 

” That’s true,” admitted Paul. ” It doesn't seem as if 
we’ll get very deep into the mystery. Perhaps the ispravnik 
will solve it.” 

Nobody had anything to add to the discussion, and as the 
doctor had allowed George to walk about a little in the cool 
of the evening, and as the heat had become less, he went 
off with Vasili to make a tour of the garden and to look at 
the horses. 

The ispravnik came that evening. He was an extra¬ 
ordinarily affable gentleman, who smoked endless cigarettes 
while listening to George’s story, translated by Mr. Suvorin. 
The story finished, he put questions as to the appearance of 
the people in the train. 

At last the ispravnik had heard all that George could 
tell. He threw away the cigarette that he had been 
smoking, and shrugged his shoulders. 

" There is nothing clear in all this, Mr. Suvorin,” said 
he. ” If you like to answer for the young man, he can 
remain with you till I receive my instructions from Petro- 
gr^d. I shall send a description of the persons whom the 
boy accuses of throwing him out of the train. They will 
be searched for, and your visitor will have to be identified. 
Probably he will have to go back to Moscow for that purpose. 
I am very sorry, Paul Ivanovitch.* I am very sorry, but 
I must await my instructions. It is impossible to do 
otherwise in the present disturbed state of the country. 
The young man was in peasant clothes, without a pass¬ 
port. All we know about him is that he speaks English, 


• Paul the son of Ivan. The usual way of addressing an acquaintance is to call 
him by his Christian name and his father’s Christian name with ovitch added. 


and says he does not speak Russian. It may be true, bu: 
on the other hand, it may not. He may simply be s 
criminal who has injured his head in jumping from s 
train.” 

And nothing could move the ispravnik from big decisio:. 

George asked how long he would be delayed. 

The ispravnik shrugged his shoulders. ” Eight day* 
perhaps—perhaps more,” said he. It would depend or 
whether the authorities in Petrograd were prepared t 
assume him to be the English boy, George Raywood, : 
on telegraphic inquiry there proved to be such a boy. 

Mr. Suvorin asked if it were not possible to go at one: 
to Moscow to the British Consul, but the ispravnik repliec 
that it would be necessary to await the instructions fro- 
Petrograd. 

” Certainly,” he added, ” the Consul will be commum 
cated with, and the lad will be sent to Moscow, but I hav< 
no authority to act myself.” 

Nothing more could be done. George was in for a: 
least a ten days* stay in the country. Now that he 
almost well, he began to be very troubled about his father 
and felt mean to be stuck up there, when he ought to have 
been a week's journey nearer China. 

The same night, however, a telegram arrived from the 
Russian Consulate in Shanghai. It had been sent at Mrs 
Raywood's request. 

” Out of danger, if no relapse. Will telegraph again.” 

George was comforted, and determined to make the best 
of a not very disagreeable situation. 

Really the situation was not at all disagreeable. Tht 
whole family spoke English almost like English people. 
George asked how that was, and felt a little ashamed of 
his own ignorance when he heard that all well-educated 
Russians speak French and German, and many of them 
English, too. The Suvorins had had an English governess 
and played English games as keenly as if they were English 
bom and bred. Not quite as well as English boys, though 
thought George as he won his third set of tennis aga inst 
Vasili, one afternoon three days after the visit of the 
ispravnik. After the game they strolled back to the 
veranda where the others were taking tea. 

George felt very superior and pleased with himself. 
Everybody complimented him on his game. He patronised 
Vasili a little, and explained his mistakes, while Olga 
looked at him with admiration. She had never seen any 
body play so well. 

” Let's go for a ride after tea,” said Paul, the officer. 
” You ride, don't you, George ? ” 

George had to confess he had never ridden anything 
except an old pony of his uncle’s, which he had bestridden 
without a saddle. 

” Oh, well, you’ll pick it up soon enough, I dare say," 
said Paul, and ten minutes later they walked down to the 
stables. A couple of red-shirted peasants saddled the 
horses, and George thought they looked awful scarecrows 
compared to the English grooms whom he remembered 
seeing at home. 

Soon the horses were ready. The men led out a mighty 
half-bred stallion. The whites of the eyes showed threaten¬ 
ingly, his ears lay flat back on his head, and he plunged like 
a fiiad thing, striking and kicking for his liberty. 

” My brother bought him cheap because he was so 
wild,” said Vasili. He’s a beauty, but gives a lot of trouble 
to the stablemen.” 

George thought he had never seen a finer horse, and 
indeed he was to leam a good deal more of his speed and 
pluck before the summer was done. 

Paul went up to the horse, patting him on the neck and 
talking to him. 

” Quiet, Iago!—sh, Iago! ” 

Then, seizing his opportunity, he was in the saddle. The 
grooms jumped back, there was a clatter and a spring, and 
the great horse, acknowledging the master hand, quieted 
down and cantered off down the avenue. 

The men led the other two horses out. 

George felt somewhat disgusted when he saw his quiet 
old mare, beside the fiery little steppe horse of his friend. 
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E-Tis face betrayed his feeling a little, and Vasili could not 
:\elp noticing this. 

* 4 Papa said I was to give you a quiet horse, you know," 
>aad he ; “ you can have another if you like, but I am afraid 
you may be pitched off." 

* 4 Oh ! this one will be all right for me. I don’t mind 
what sort of horse it is," said George; but he secretly felt 
a. little hurt that they had not found something livelier. 
Tlie chagrin was still noticeable, though George tried not to 
show it. Paul, who had brought his stallion to complete 
submission, and had come trotting back for the others, heard 
what George said and laughed. 

‘' Give George your horse, Vasili, and take father’s 
yourself. But mind, George, now, if you get thrown, you 
mustn’t blame us." 


“The three 
peasants appeared 
together ... all 
armed with sticks. Vasili . . . 
lifted up his revolver and sent a bullet over their heads/* (See 

George was highly pleased. The little steppe horse did 
not look very formidable although he was mettlesome 
enough. Without waiting to be told twice, he put his foot 
in the stirrup and swung himself into the saddle. The little 
horse took a step or two forward, felt a new rider on his 
back and a rather hard pull on the bridle, threw up his head, 
gave a jump or two, and George lost a stirrup. In another 
moment he lost the other stirrup, shifted on to the neck of 
the horse, and then with a tremendous bump found himself 
on the ground. 

He got up a little ruefully to find the horse caught by 
one of the watchful grooms. 

“ Better take the old mare," said Paul, as soon as he found 
that George was not hurt. “ You must learn to ride a 
bit, and then you’ll be able to mount any of the horses in 
the stable. You pulled him too hard just now, and it made 
him jump. 

George, a little shamefaced, mounted the old horse that 
stood patiently waiting for him, and on whose mouth he 


might have pulled as if it were a peal of bells without any 
bad result. 

Vasili mounted his beast which was now thoroughly 
excited and sprang in all directions like a buck-jumper in 
a Wild West show, but this time without success. Vasili sat 
firm, and, as they all cantered down the avenue together, 
George thought to himself that he would have need of all 
his pluck to keep up the good old English reputation for 
supremacy in sport. —• ■* 

" Vasili mayn't be much good at tennis," thought he, 
“ but I should like to ride as well as he." 

The old horse did not go so badly after all, George 
found, and he will never forget so long as he lives that first 
experience of a ride through Russian country. 

Miles of rolling com-land, green and rippling in the 
sunshine, belts of dark green forest, silvery glimpses 
of river, and the swift monotonous trot of the horses 
made a poem not a phrase of which has escaped 
him. 

It seemed to George as if they might be in another 
century. The peasants of the villages stood still in the 
great dusty track, often almost a hundred yards 
broad, which forms the village street, and bowed 
low to the three riders. It 
seemed very strange to George to 
see the old white- 
bearded men do that 
to him; but when he 
spoke of it to the 
others, they laughed 
and said that it was 
nothing but the 
custom. 

" It doesn't really 
mean anything," 
said Paul; *‘ the 
country isn't at all 
quiet, as a matter 
of fact, and several 
estates have been 
burnt by the peas¬ 
ants." 

They even passed 
one village where a 
group of young men 
scowled at the riders, 
and when they had 
passed called after 
them. 

“You see, that is 
the new. feeling; it 
is spreading every¬ 
where among the 
peasants," said 
Paul. 
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them troubled about 
the peasants' bad feeling, and came home in roaring 
spirits ; but they found Mr. and Mrs. Suvorin looking 
grave. 

“ You know the peasants of Talkovka have attacked 
Markov’s estate. They have burnt the house and 
the granaries, and killed all the cattle ! " said Mr. 
Suvorin. 

Let them come here. We’ll show them," said Vasili 
stoutly. 

“ All very well, my boy. Markov resisted very pluckily, 
but the rascals were armed. His steward is killed too, I 
hear." 

“ We must send over to Kerensk for some strajniki 
(police guards)," said Paul. 

I've sent already—but they are not much good." 

“ Oh, well—the peasants are badly enough armed and not 
very plucky—we shall do very well as we are, I dare say," 
said Paul . 1 

And the conversation dropped. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SWIM AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


IE Suvorins were so used to 
hearing tales of burnt estates 
that, although there had never 
before been an outrage so near 
to them as that related in the 
last chapter, still they soon 
stopped speaking of it, and 
perhaps even thinking of it. 

Three strajniki and a sort of 
police sergeant arrived from 
the police station at Kerensk, 
talked to the chief men of the 
village, and that was all. 

George’s life was as jolly as 
could be imagined. Every day 
he and Vasili scoured the country on horseback. 

Mr. Suvorin gave them a revolver, as an ultimate precau¬ 
tion, and they were warned not to pass through the 
notorious village of Talkovka and the forests near it. 

They went swimming every day. The river was lovely 
for bathing, small though it was. There were no very 
shallow places, and at almost every bend was a pool about 
fifteen or twenty feet deep and forty yards across ; while 
springs in the bottom kept the water cool and fresh in 
spite of the slow current. 

In swimming, the two friends—for, as you can imagine, 
George and Vasili soon became fast friends—were much 
more equal than in riding or tennis. 

Vasili had a tremendous trudgeon stroke, which sent 
him through the water like a streak for fifty or sixty yards, 
and at that distance George could not get anywhere near 
him. But George had a steady, swift, overarm stroke, 
which lasted at a good pace two or three hundred yards, 
and even farther at a pinch. With the breast stroke either 
of them was good for a mile or more, and often swam up the 
river long distances and then drifted back with the current 
when they were tired. 

It was a hot sunny day about a week after the burning 
of Markov’s house. As Mr. Suvorin had feared, the 
proverbial delay of Russian officials had been *hown in 
regard to George’s proposal, and there was no sign as 
yet of his getting away. The boys went to bathe. They 
had made up their minds to a long swim, and swam steadily 
up stream for about a mile, then having raced up to a 
favourite willow-bush with a heap of new-mown hay under 
it, lay down exhausted in the shade to rest. They had not 
lain there five minutes when they heard the voices of some 
peasants coming along towards them. 

There was nothing remarkable in that, and neither of 
them moved, so it happened that the peasants came within 
twenty yards of the boys without noticing anything, and 
sitting down on the bank began to fish. 

There were three of them : two were young men of nineteen 
or twenty—sturdy, red-shirted fellows with long hair, the 
third was a little older. They talked away continuously, 
and it soon became clear to Vasili that they had come there 
less to fish than to speak—at least the older man had done 
so. He was trying to persuade the other two to do some¬ 
thing. 

Making a sign to George to keep quiet, Vasili turned over 
on his side, so as to hear better what they were saying. 

" All the comrades in Talkovka have agreed,” the leader 
was saying, " and if you people join us it will be very easy. 
The strajniki won’t shoot. They never do if there are a 
good number of peasants, and the barin (master—the word 
used for all persons of better class by the peasants) will 
give in without any difficulty.” 

" But the barin is a good fellow. He gave my father wood 
to build a house when ours was burnt three years ago.” 

” And so he could, so rich as he is. Why, don’t you 
know that all the land used to belong to the peasants until 
the landowners stole it away ? ” (A falsehood commonly 
spread among the peasants by agitators. Land never 


belonged specially to the peasants in Russia. The origin 
of this propaganda is the theory that all land belongs to th? 
nation, which is distorted into a means of creating agrarian 
disorder.) ” Why ! all his riches really belong to us. When 
we went to Markov’s we got some of our own, I can tell you. 
We ate and drank there a whole night through. Beef and 
fowls we ate till we nearly burst, and then killed the rest ol 
the cattle ; vodka ran like water. How drunk the boys 
were ! It was a treat.” 

The men evidently were touched by this picture of 
revelry. 

” But the police I ” objected one doubtfully, ” they will 
come to our village after it is over, and we shall be found 
out and sent to prison or, worse still, flogged. 

” Not this time,” answered the agitator, ” we shall take 
hostages. We have already-” 

He sank his voice to a whisper, and Vasili could not hear 
further. He had heard enough to know of the great 
importance it was to hear the rest, however, and he turned 
on his stomach and slowly crept through the long grass 
and willow bushes nearer to the peasants. 

The fates were against him though. The long time that 
the boys had been lying naked in the air had begun to make 
itself felt. Just as Vasili had reached a spot where he 
could hear a disconnected word or so of what they were 
saying, poor George, wrestling in vain with a tremendous 
sneeze, let himself go. 

The startled peasants jumped up, and caught sight of 
George lying on the bank twenty yards down. 

They made a simultaneous dash at him, and in so doing 
literally trod on Vasili's naked body worming itself through 
the grass. 

In a moment Vasili was on his feet, he slipped through 
their hands like an eel, and was tearing across the river with 
his trudgeon stroke before they knew where they were. In a 
minute George had joined him on the other side of the 
river. 

” We must get off home as fast as we can,” said Vasili. 

” The rascals are going to attack the house.” And without 
giving time to ask any questions, he set off at a trot along 
the river bank. 

The three peasants had stood still, not knowing what to 
do in the first moment of surprise; but the moment they 
saw the boys running, they dashed into the river and 
crossed after them. 

As usual in summer the peasants wore no boots, and the y 
swam across easily enough in their light shirts and trousers. 
Once on the bank they gave a hard chase. 

Of course our two boys, active and accustomed to all 
kinds of games, could, under ordinary circumstances, easily 
have given any of these stiff-jointed fellows ten yards in the 
hundred. But without boots it was another story. The 
peasants, who had gone about barefoot in summer since they 
were born, had feet like iron. They ran through the 
willow bushes, over the half-hidden stumps, across rough 
ground, without any difficulty, while the two boys were soon 
bleeding and limping, and losing ground at every stride. 

It was evident that at this rate the chare would be a short 
one. Vasili looked round and gave a sort of groan of dismay. 

"Across the river!” panted he, and plunged into the 
water. 

For the second time the boys swam across. They craw led 
out of the water as their pursuers were half-way over, but 
they had gained considerably in the passage, nevertheless. 
They had no breath to spare for words, but the same 
thought was in both their minds—namely, that as soon as 
the peasants approached them too nearly they had only to 
swim across the river to regain the lost ground. Their 
spirits went up accordingly, and George grinned cheerfully 
in contemplation of his friend’s strategy. 

Their joy was not for long. George looked round at the 
enemy and had an unpleasant shock. He saw that only 
two had crossed. The third had remained on the other 
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side to head them off. The men behind were gaining 
ground rapidly, and the clothes were still more than half a 
mile away. 

“ Only two have crossed, Vasili,” gasped George. 
Vasili looked round with a scared face. He saw that it 
was true. For a minute they ploughed along in gloomy 
silence. Then Vasili made up his mind to an heroic 
measure. It was their only chance, and not a great 
one, for the peasants were fresh, and George and Vasili 
exhausted by their swim and handicapped by the rough 
ground. 

The river, at the point where they were at the moment, 
made a wide curve. They and the two peasants were on the 
inside of the curve, the third peasant on the other bank of 
the river was on the outside. Vasili determined to cut 
across the fields. If they could only reach the river before 
they were caught by those behind them they could swim 
across unhindered and get their clothes, for the rascal on the 
other bank had such a detour to make as would put him 
out of the running. 

Vasili panted, ” Come on, we must cut the bendl ” and 
pulling themselves together they broke away over the 
fields. 

On they struggled. George’s chest was heaving as if 
it would burst, and his legs seemed to have lost the power 
of running properly. He crept along at a slow crawling 
trot, and Vasili’s condition was no better. They had 
made a tremendous elfort, but now they could hear 
the heavy breathing of the two men behind, and little 
by little the small distance that separated the pairs was 
decreasing. 

Everything was turning around them, and they saw the 
gleam of water in front through a sort of haze. They fell 
rather than dived into the river, struggled across with their 
last strength, and crawling on to the bank lay there panting. 
A hundred yards lower down were their clothes and 
revolvers, but they could not have gone that hundred yards 
just then to save their lives. 

Luckily, their pursuers were in not much better case, 
and gave them two or three minutes’ rest before the sound 
of a hand grasping the reeds roused George from his 
lethargy. He struggled to his feet. The two rascals were 
in the water preparing to make a landing. The situation 
was critical. 

His British coolness stood George in good stead and, 
despite his exhaustion, he grabbed up the only weapon 
within reach, a large round stone lying in the grass of the 
river bank, and brought it down on the first head that 
appeared through the flags by the stream's edge. 
The owner of the head sank with a gurgle back into the 
water, and was helped by his companion to the opposite 
side. 


runs for his life, just escapes by the skin of his teeth, and 
then grumbles because he’s hurt his foot.” 

“ What on earth should they want my life for ? ” 
said George incredulously. ” I bolted because you 
told me to, but I haven’t the faintest notion why you 
did.” 

“Yes, I forgot you didn’t understand. I heard those 
beggars say that the peasants of Talkovka were 
going to burn father’s place. And when they found 
us hidden there, they naturally would suppose we 
might have heard, and would finish us off to keep us 
quiet.” 

” Onl ” said George. 

" What does ' on ' mean ? ” 

" It means we'd better get our clothes on.” 

“ And your feet ? ” 

“ Feel much better. You've just about cured them, I 
think. Let's get out of this, old boy.” 

The boys had only got their shirts on when the three 
peasants appeared together, walking towards them along 
the river bank. The one whom Vasili recognised as ring¬ 
leader had his hair clotted with blood, but he came on in 
front. They were all armed with sticks, broken from the 
willow bushes. 

Their power was gone now. Vasili waited till they were 
within thirty yards. Then he lifted up his revolver and 
sent a bullet over their heads. 

The fastest sprint of the day was that made by the 
rascals back in the direction from which they came. 

The boys hurried on their clothes, and then started off 
home. They were so knocked up by their race, that, in 
spite of the importance of the news that they were bringing, 
they were unable to run another step, and they made the 
rest of their way at a sober walk. Even so they had by no 
means recovered their usual energy and liveliness by the 
time they arrived, and it was a very woe-begone pair that 
limped on to the veranda and sank into chairs before the 
astonished eyes of Mrs. Suvorin. 

” What's the matter ? ” asked the lady. 

Vasili replied by another question, not a very polite 
thing to do, but perhaps excusable in the circum¬ 
stances. 

" Where's Papa ? ” asked he. 

Mrs. Suvorin looked grave. 

” He and Paul are looking for Olga. She has been 
missing since eleven o’clock this morning. She went for a 
walk in the orchard, and said she would come back for her 
music lesson at half-past eleven—but she did not come, 
and hasn’t been seen since.” 

Vasili remembered the words of the agitator about 
“ hostages.” 

What if poor little Olga was the first hostage ? 


The boys did not wait to see if the 
fellow was much hurt or not. They 
did not even look at the third 
peasant, far away on the same bank 
as that on which they stood. He 
had been hopelessly out-distanced by 
the short cut they had taken. They 
walked slowly a hundred yards 
farther to where their clothes were 
lying. 

Vasili extracted the revolver from 
his trousers’ pocket with a gasp of 
relief. 

“ Thank Heaven ! We’re all right 
now,” said he. 

George lay motionless. Now that 
the first breathlessness was over, he 
began to feel an awful aching in his 
feet. 

” I don’t know what you call all 
right,” he growled, ” but I don’t call 
it all right to have my feet battered 
into bits, and feeling I have been on 
the rack.” 

" That's an Englishman all over— 



Just then Mr. Suvorin came riding 
back. His first words were: ‘ ‘ Any 
news of Olga ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Suvorin. ” And 
you ? ” 

” None—we must send for the 
police.” 

” I believe I know what has 
happened to Olga,” said Vasili. And 
he told the story of the day's adven¬ 
ture. 

” There can be no doubt that she 
has been taken by these scoundrels,” 
said Mrs. Suvorin. 

" One thing gives me hope that no 
harm will come to her, my dear,” he 
added to Mrs. Suvorin, who seemed 
quite overcome with grief. ” The 
rascals seem to have some idea of 
keeping her as a hostage, and will 
hardly hurt her in that case.” 

The comfort was not very great, but 
it was better than none. 

(To be continued.) 
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N Europe the egg-laying of the lamina? constitute a s 
mantis occurs in September, convex upper side 
Among the kinds observed, into two symmetrical 
the insect discharges at the partition over-lapping 
ie time as the eggs a mass of ing, the cell with the 
:ous or gummy matter, which is closed—that is to 
she affixes to the stems of bushes, which, after liatchiri 
or on stones; and as it dries in the air, it assumes the form effecting their egress 
of a fair-sized spherical or oval capsule or case, and sur- Laterally to the in 
rounds and shelters the eggs ; the whole mass terminates on either side, are en 
in a sort of neck that sticks to the stem, or is directed up- shell-like, but very lij 
wards, lending the capsule the appearance of a seed or fruit, disposed by successi\ 
for which indeed it has been frequently mistaken. sion of the central < 

These capsules, or oothera, as they are technically called, they must be regarc 
vary with the species; many are most fragile, some of much they contain no eggs, 
beauty, and their internal structure is of marvellous regu- It is also in the li, 
larity ; it is no exaggeration to say that at the first glance upon the layers of 
one might easily take them to be organised bodies. If they do not contain 
generally the parent dies after laying, this is not always horny central cell, 
the case, for a mantis has been known to fashion successively tissue, analogous to 
four capsules, even to establish six different ones, at intervals other layers : they 
of seven or eight days ; but in Europe the mantis invariably the ends of the stru 
succumbs before the arrival of cold weather. 

Seeing, then, that the young brood produced in autumn 
remain in the egg-state until the following summer, the 
mantids disappear entirely during about six months, for 
there is only one annual laying. But in warm climates, in x 

all probability, the life of these insects does not suffer an \ 

interruption equally great; and already in southern parts \ / 

of Europe we find indication of the fact in the genus Empusa, 
which hibernate in the state of larvae, and transform in * ► 

the subsequent spring. y 

An examination of the ellipsoid capsule of the common j 1 A 

mantis (M. religiosa )—by the way, it attains a length of / ly 

more than three centimetres—is well worth making : ^ * 

the gummy mass secreted by the insect has been spread out, 
we see, into a succession of layers fitting lightly by their 
curvature, rounded and equalised on the surface in the 

form of the ovoid cap, the layers being of insignificant —-j 1 —■ 

thickness. j Vj V 

A transverse cutting of the capsule shows that each / S > \ 

layer is divided into three parts : a median chamber or / / • \ 

sac, like a llat bottle, open at the top, containing towards f j \ 

the bottom the eggs, which are narrow, longish, and yellow; / / \ 

these, to the number of eight to ten, resting by their large / \ 

end, and adhering to the floor of the mass, are all ranged / 1 

on the same plan, somewhat fan-wise, diverging towards the / I 

floor, and in most symmetrical order, one half on either j l 

side, with, or without, a central egg ; moreover, each is j j 

enveloped in a gummy pellicle. 

The two walls of this flat bottle or cell are very tough 
and coated, and each partition narrows above the space The “Walking-stick 
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the mouth and feet, but, fashioned as it is, it appears a 
conjurer’s trick. The insect begins to establish the edifice 
at the large end ; and whilst the viscous matter flows, the 
abdomen is caused to assume a circular undulatory motion, 
ceaselessly working up the gummy mass, and arranging it in 
successive concave layers. 

It must be supposed that for each layer she at first 
discharges the eggs clothed, as it were, in gummy stuff, 
which, in dry¬ 
ing, hardens, 
and becomes 

the central y4m 

homy sac ; and B flr >. 

then to right 
and left she de¬ 
posits a viscid - - - % \ 

fluid. less ‘ | \ 

strong, known 

to us eventu- . JS 

ally in its 
solidified state 

in the shape of On a rock, harmonising with its surroundings, 

t he lateral 
foamy cells. 

Curiously enough, the eggs at the small end of the egg-case 
hatch first, although these were the last deposited. 

The European ameles (small mantids), which likewise 
inhabit the Mediterranean basin, have prismatic egg-cases 
about two centimetres long, composed of a most neat series 
of triangular cells, each enclosing six or seven eggs, almost 
destitute of lateral cellular tissue. 

Step by step, we may study, if we will, the development of 
M. religiosa —which may be taken as the type of the mantids 
—and see these eggs, on the whole, securely housed, change 
to larva, then to pupa, and at last to the winged insect. To 
the lot of the mature insect a short life falls; in turn, it 
propagates its kind, and that done, in submission to the 
winter's cold, it dies. The eggs do not hatch till June, 
and only after a lapse of nearly three months the mantis 
arrives at the perfect state. 

The young, in quitting the egg, leaves the shell at the 
bottom of the cell. It already presents in a general way 
the aspect of the adult. Too feeble to use its legs, it 
employs a special artifice in escaping from the cell where it 
is confined. On the scaly covering of the body, spines 
are developed, directed backwards, and these acting as a 
prop against the walls of the cell, the larva, 
by giving an undulatory movement to the 
abdomen, is enabled to make its way towards 
the cell cover with ease ; there, with its 
back, it raises the lid-like scale which 
closes it in, and gains its liberty to the 
outer world, in the most natural manner. 

No sooner is the flap pushed the least bit 
ajar than it shuts to by its own elasticity ; 
it acts, indeed, like the spring-lid of a box, 
so that the posterior legs and the long anal 
threads of the larva may be caught as in a 
vice ; and should the spring be too strong. 
and the larva be unable to profit by this 
assistance in drawing itself from its skin, it 
perishes for want of power to extricate itself. 

In its other shcddings the insect is no less 
obliged, in order to get rid of the useless tight 
case, to fix on to some object, in default of 
which it has no option but to work itself out 
of what has become its prison by tearing its ^ 
coat with its claws. 

A single capsule gives birth to from fifty 
to a hundred larvae. 

These creatures, in form almost the very 
image of their parents, are in the beginning 
excessively delicate, soft, and pale, and upon 
issuing from their cradle they disperse, 
but do not venture far from its imme¬ 
diate vicinity. No long time is spent ere 
they betake themselves to hiding among 


leaves and under stones—there to undergo their first 
moult. 

As yet they have not partaken of food; nevertheless 
they already exhibit the suppleness of the adults, and the 
same poses—turning their heads backwards, and holding 
their anterior legs folded up upon themselves, as in the 
actual preparatory attitude of attack. In spite of this 
bearing they are singularly timid, and dart under stones 
at the approach of an insect. Their 
anterior legs still serve merely for climbing, 
and are mostly used, in fact, for creep¬ 
ing to the extremities of twigs, where they 
appear to repair in search of prey. 

During their early days their pains seem 

L all for naught, for the sight of plant-lice, 
for which they are on the look-out, causes 
them the greatest perturbation, and it is 
k only with extreme circumspection, and 

by taking as many precautionary measures 
as prudence can dictate, that the larvae 
dare to draw near, and, little by little, 
acquire the trick of seizing them. 

The young mantids now commence to 
have the capability of partaking of a fairly 
varied insect diet. At the end of twelve or fifteen days 
they experience a second moult—a fatal crisis for many, 
for those which cannot manage to cast off the now too 
small envelope, die in the endeavour. By this time the 
mantis has advanced in its killing powers to be able to 
master insects as large as, for instance, the ephemerae. 
About a fortnight or three weeks later it must again strip 
off its skin. 

In all, there are at least seven moults ; but it is impossible 
to speak on this point with absolute certainty, owing to 
the difficulty of rearing these larvae in captivity. After 
each moult the mantis is languid and sickly, and unequal 
to the chase, and relapses into the timorous state of the 
period of extreme youth, so that but a glimpse of an insect 
near by suffices to throw it into a condition of violent 
agitation and terror ; but soon the pangs of a voracious 
appetite cast fear and timidity to the winds, and it 
freely attacks, and subdues to its needs, other larvae and 
insects. 

By and by, its agility becomes such that it not only 
climbs on tree trunks with remarkable ease in pursuit 
of prey, and passes from branch to branch with the utmost 


A LEAF-LIKE MANTIS. 

(Observe the veining on the wings in imitation of a leaf.) 
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facility : it takes on the movements of the monkey which 
we meet with among the adults, letting itself fall from 
one branch to another, hanging suspended and recovering 
itself by aid of a long sharp claw. 

The organs of flight appear under the form of simple 
prolongations of the coverings of the side borders of the 
segments of the messo- and meta-thorax ; and already 
in these stumps can be distinguished some of the principal 
parts, and they already hold the normal position. The last 
moult suddenly develops the wing-sheaths.and wings in all 
their extent, a development enormous and truly astonisliing, 
and still unexplained, when we compare the voluminous 
organs with the little sheaths in which they were contained 
among the nymphs. 

It is the nymphs that approach the wingless adult 
mantids, as among the coptopteryx females, in which the 
wings, although not separated from the meta-thorax, exist 
in the state of stumps, under the form they assume during 
the nymph period. But whilst among mantids, in the 
case of the non-separation of the organs of flight, it is always 
the nymph state that persists; among phasmas, on the 


contrary, the larva state is that which is preserved most 
often : in the last mentioned Orthoptera, when tlie wings 
are wanting they are entirely obliterated. The develop¬ 
ment in the mantids, then, is arrested at a later stage—a 
fact indicating a more advanced step in transformation, and 
a nature more perfect. 

A most interesting feature of the mantids is their present¬ 
ment, in a high degree, of a phenomenon—which indeed the 
whole order of Orthoptera presents—that of adaptation to 
their conditions of life. In a more or less wonderful 
manner, their appearance harmonises with their sur¬ 
roundings, with the soil or vegetation on which they live, 
tending to their concealment, and so escape from enemies, 
when the resemblance is protective ; and the same circum¬ 
stance is of special value in enabling them to He in wait 
for, and to creep upon, their prey, in which cases the resem¬ 
blance is aggressive. 

This one character—that of adaptation leading to con¬ 
cealment—then, is of use to its possessors for two different 
ends: for defence and for attack. But this feature we 
must leave for elaboration in our next article. 


[To be concluded.) 


Balls that “ Break.” 


I SUPPOSE when cricket 
was first played all bowlir g 
was under-arm and 
straight. It remained 
under-arm for a long time; 
but even before round-arm and 
over-arm bowling were “ in¬ 
vented," some genius or other 
found out that by giving the 
ball a twist with the fingers and thumb, when in the act of 
delivering it, a spin was imparted to the ball, which made it 
do very erratic things when it alighted in front of the bat. 
Instead of coming to the batsman with a simple hop, which 
presented but little difficulty, it took a leap cither to right 
or left, and the batsman often missed it and was bowled, 
or hit at it in an uncertain style and was probably caught. 
This erratic manner of rising from the pitch is called “ break " 
in cricket; and it was not long, I can assure you, before 
all bowlers were studying how best to impart the necessary 
spin to the ball, and also studying how' to make the bail 
break this way or that at will. 

To-day, as every cricket enthusiast knows full well, 
a break is looked upon as an essential feature in good 
bowling, unless a man can depend upon his speed for getting 
wickets. The only cricketers who do not break the ball 
are those of the express type—men like Walter Brearley 
and Hitch. But many bowlers who bowl decidedly fast 
can make the ball break, as anyone who has stood up 
against George Hirst of Yorkshire will testify—often to 
his sorrow. 

In present-day cricket, you can w r ell imagine, batting 
is much more complicated than it can have been in the 
early days when all the balls came pretty straight, and 
when the only influence which altered the way in which 
the ball came to the bat was the influence of a badly worn 
or very imperfect pitch ; for in the old days, it must be 
remembered, wickets were not nearly so perfect as they 
are to-day, and thus the ball often did very strange things 
"on its own," without the bowler being responsible for 
them at all. 

Thus wiliness has become quite a feature of bowling. 
The bowler tries to send down cunning balls. If he can, 
afo cricketers say, make the ball " break both ways." he is 
considered quite a treasure, and is likely to take a lot 
of wickets ; yes, the wickets of very good batsmen, too! 
Watch the ball as they will, it will presently deceive them, 
and do the opposite to what they are anticipating, and 
then, probably, trouble is in store. Of course, they may 


By an Old One, \ 


escape by accident. The ball may beat the batsman and 
miss the wicket. The stroke may be very uppish and yet 
the wicket-keeper, or short slip, or mid-on may miss catching 
it and earn the title of " Butterfingers "—on that occasion, 
at any rate. But there the danger is, nevertheless. The 
wily bowler is doing his best to get the skilful batsman out. 
and these breaking balls represent his method of attaining 
his aim and object. 

A favourite dodge of the wily bowler is to send 
down two or three straight balls, and then one which 
looks like the others, but to which he has imparted the 
spin which will make it break. Woe betide the batsman 
who does not know the difference between the ball that 
breaks and the one that doesn't! He will be out as sure 
as a gun—caught, bowled, or stumped I 

Of course, the chief defence against wily bowling is 
experience. The cricketer who has stood up against all 
kinds of bowling has learned by experience how to negotiate 
it. He knows the stroke which is the best defence against 
a breaking ball. He knows when to run out and hit the 
ball before it pitches, or just as it pitches, and before the 
break has had time to act. He knows when to play back, 
and thus meet the breaking ball just as it seems on the 
point of hitting his wicket. Yes, experience counts for a 
great deal in playing breaking balls. 

But other things count also, and especially watchfulness. 
You see, a cricketer may have had lots of experience, and 
he may really know how to play breaking balls, but he 
may trust his experience too much and cease to be watchful. 
He may grow a little conceited and self-confident, and 
cease to treat the bowling with the respect it deserves. 
That failing is generally the prelude to disaster. The 
bowler can see very well that the batsman is taking things 
pretty lightly, and presently he sends down a ball which 
takes him utterly by surprise and causes his retirement 
to the pavilion, where he probably makes up his mind, 
as he sits and watches his comrades bat, that the next 
time he goes to the wicket he will be more watchful, more 
cautious. 

Then there is another quality which is a great defence 
against the w r ily bowler. This is the quality of patience. 
Some people call it doggedness, and others the barn-door 
type of batting. Well, that sort of thing can be carried to 
an extreme, as most things can; but, depend upon it, 
patience is a great asset to the batsman who is opposed 
to a wily bowler. In cricket, as in most other things, there 
are times to hit out and there are times to keep your 
stumps intact. When the wily bowler sees the impatient 
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man come along, he says to himself : “ He’ll grow tired 
of defending his wicket presently, and begin lashing out ; 
then I’ll have him." And he generally does. The 
impatient man, who cannot wait for his opportunity, is 
generally bowled long before that opportunity comes. 
The wily bowler takes care of that. 

And in the cricket game of life these three qualities— 
experience, watchfulness, and patience—contribute more 
than ever to the making of the successful batsman, in 
enabling him to keep his wicket intact against the many 
wily bowlers who come along and try to get him out. I 
knew a boy who was clean bowled by that wily bowler 
Gambling, when he never thought he would, when he left 
the pavilion of his country home and went out to take his 
stand at the wicket of the world. He had had experience, 
by the example of others, of the wiliness of this fellow’s 
bowling, and he knew he ought to be watchful, and, indeed, 
he probably was watchful for a time. But he lacked 
patience, doggedness, a set determination, and presently 
the wily bowler got him to nibble at off-balls, like a shilling 
in a sweepstake, or " a tanner just for fun " on the 
favourite. 

He was clean bowled in the long run by a ball which 
broke in two feet and knocked the middle stump of his 
career clean out of the ground, and sent the bails of his 
hopes flying to left and right. He got into debt, dared not 
appeal to his parents, put his hand into his master’s till, 
fully intending to repay the money as soon as he got his 
next innings. But that innings never came. He was 
bowled out for good and all. 


I have known lots of boys bowled out by the wily bowler 
Time-wasting. In himself he is not nearly so formidable 
and dangerous-looking a chap as Gambling, but in reality 
he is every bit as bad ; for he somehow creates such an 
easy-going frams of mind on the part of the batsmin whom 
he is trying to get out, that if he does not bowl him some 
of his chief chums will, undoubtedly. He has all sorts of 
queer breaking balls, which he sends down. One Is the 
Do-it-to-morrow ball, and another the Can’t-be-bothered 
ball, and yet another, the If-at-first-you-don’t-succeed- 
never-try-again ball. 

Another very deadly break-bowler is Drink. He is 
generally at the top of the averages, with more wickets to 
his credit than any other bowler. His break is called the 
First-glass break, and, sooner or later, it may generally 
be trusted to take a man’s wicket. It looks a very simple 
ball at first sight, and that is one of its chief dangers. 
A young cricketer treats the bowling lightly, laughs at it, 
says he can knock that sort of stuff to Jericho. But he 
cannot. It knocks him to Jericho presently, and he gener¬ 
ally stays there, and never comes back. 

" But," you say, " where does experience come in ? 
Surely you would not have us voluntarily subject ourselves to 
the wily bowling of Drink and Gambling and Dishonesty and 
the rest ? " No, I would not. But surely the accumulated 
experience of thousands of victims of these wily bowlers is 
sufficient to make the rising generation of cricketers very 
watchful, very vigilant, and very dogged in their defence of 
the stumps of reputation, character, and career. You can 
profit by their mistakes and keep up your own wicket. 


Fellows’ Names. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

HEN I reflect—which happrns when 
I've nothing else to do— 

I ask myself why some chaps' names 
Are what they are—don’t you ? 

For instance, why should Long be short, 

While Short is six-feet-two ? 

And why on earth is Thynne so fat, 

And Stout so very spare ? 

And why is White's complexion da k, 

And Black's complexion fair ? 

And why are running-powers denied 
To slow and sluggish Hare ? 

I’d like to know why Nightingale, 

When others sing, is mute ? 

Why Foote is seldom for a week 
On friendly terms with Boot ? 

Also, why Orchard should prefer 
Jam turnovers to frutt ? 

Why Wright is always wrong with sums, 

I wonder quite a lot. 

Why’s English composition, pray, 

His strongest point with Scott ? 

Should Sharpe for rank stupidity 
So often catch it hot ? 

Most names are certainly misfits. 

Which seems a little odd ; 

But one I know that’s like a glove 1 
O’er Virgil when we nod, 

Fisher gets lines, or even makes 
Acquaintance with the rod / 



A “TWELVE” PUZZLB. 


On the blackboard there arc a number of round chalk-marks ; you can 
count twelve round chalk-marks along the top (two rows), twelve along the 
bottom (two rows), and twelve down each side (also two rows). The puzzle 
consists in taking eight chalk-marks off the blackboard, and then adding 
four more chalk-marks, so that you can still count twelve along the top, 
twelve along the bottom, and twelve down each side. The solution will 
be given next month. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



PERISCOFES IN THE TRENCHES. 

Usually described as being the “eye of the submarine,” the 
periscope can, of course, be used upon land as well as at sea. 
Great numbers of periscopes are being used at the Front to 
enable the soldiers to sec over the edge of the trenches without 

having to run the 

depths, or for seeing 

over high w r alls. When in the trenches, the legs of the tripod 
can, if desired, be drawn back, and a metal pin in the front of 
the instrument is pushed into the earth wall of the trench, in 
that way supporting the periscope by the metal pin and legs, 
and with the top mirror just peeping over the edge of the 
trench. Thus it takes up little room. 


and one that, as the picture indicates, is much more readily 
detected than the track of the periscopes, because the lane of 
disturbed water is much wider. At full speed a torpedo can 
travel nearly 8,000 yards, and when it is fired from a distance 
and its track is seen, a ship well under w r ay may with good 
fortune be manceuvred so as to avoid the oncoming missile. 
To mention only one instance out of many such, H.M.S. 
" Venerable,'' the first battleship to fire an angry shot during 
the war, was thus saved from destruction when attacked by 
several submarines while bombarding off the coast of Nieuport. 
Hut if the torpedo is discharged at close quarters, then sight of 
its swirling track in the water is more usually only the herald 
of coming disaster. 

In looking for submarines, it is often the periscope track in 
the sea that leads the watcher’s eye to the periscopes themselves. 

* * * 

TO TELL A TAUBE. 

Aeroplanes of about half a dozen different kinds are used 
by the German Army, but the most famous variety is that 
known as the Taube. This is the machine that the German 
Army pilots prefer for campaigning purposes, and it was estimated 
that to the end of last year Germany had lost no fewer than 
eighty-four pilots and observers flying in these machines. 

When an aeroplane appears above our lines the ” Tommies ” 
are, naturally enough, anxious to at once find out whether it be 


More simple, but equally effective, is the form of periscope 
that is used by the “ Tommies ’’ generally. 

It consists of a light wooden box, 2 feet 6 inches long and 
4 inches wide, with a 4-inch square of looking-glass fixed 
at either end, the bottom one placed flat, the top one 
sloping. When the user of the contrivance looks into the 
lower glass, he sees in a reflection of the upper glass a small 
picture of the landscape and the enemy’s trenches that are 
before him. In that manner he views the scene in com¬ 
parative safety from being “ picked off,’’ and there can be no 
doubt but that the trench periscope has saved thousands 
of lives. 

Being placed, as it is, so nearly flat, the top mirror of 
the trench periscope sends no reflection towards the enemy 
to brightly betray its presence. But to be of use the 
periscope must, naturally, be raised a little way above the 
edge of the trench. And “ periscope pinking,’’ as it is 
called, otherwise sharpshooting at the periscope tops of the 



foe, is a variety of sniping that is perpetually in progress in the 
fighting-line. 

• • * 

TOLD BY THE TRACK. 

When travelling entirely submerged, a submarine leaves no 
trace upon the surface of the water. With the tops of the two 
periscopes above water—as they are when sighting an enemy and 
when the torpedo is discharged—there are the periscope tops 
themselves and the narrow track made by the periscopes in their 
passage through the sea. These are the sole indications of the 
presence of a submarine—merely twin pin-points, as we may say, 



friend or foe. If the latter, they promptly start potting at it 
with their rifles, the Maxims commence to rattle, and the 
aerial guns open fire. And, as it happens, the Taube reroplane, 
as the picture shows, has a very distinctive appearance, differing 
much in outline from a British w T ar-plane. For this reason the 
Taube pilot generally flies high, so as to baffle identification 
as much as possible. 

In the Taube aeroplane the very long wings of narrow width are 
brought back at their extremities, giving much the appearance 
of some huge sea-bird’s pinions. The tail, tod, resembles that 
of a bird, narrow in the stem and spreading wide at its end. 
“ A Taube in the air looks much less like a mere machine than 
do our own aeroplanes,” a British military officer recently 
reported. “ The men, in calling attention to a Taube seen 
aloft, will often do so by saying ‘ There’s a bird ! * ” It is, of 
course, this resemblance which accounts for the name of this 
German War-plane, because the word " Taube ” means " a 
dove! ” 

Keeping observation for hostile aeroplanes flying at a height, 
the watcher very likely lies on his back and sweeps the skies 
with a powerful field glass. Usually the distinctive outline of 
the Taube prevents it from being mistaken for the machine 
of one of our own air scouts. 


and just a streak of more silvery sea to be observed in all the 
waste of waters. And sailors of experience in this way say that 
the fact of there being two periscopes showing renders detection 
very little easier than when, as formerly, submarines had only one 
periscope, for, when approaching, the two periscopes are always 
more or less in line. 

Urged forward by its twin propellers at a speed of some 35 
knots, a torpedo makes a well-defined track through the water, 


* * • 

For throwing bombs into the opposing trenches the Germans 
have been employing a “ baby howitzer ” called “ the Mincn- 
werfer.” This new weapon weighs only 12 cwt., and can be 
wheeled by hand into any position required. It throws a shell 
weighing 200 lb. and 16 inches in diameter, the bursting charge 
comprising 88 lb. of a high explosive known as “ trotyl.” The 
maximum range of the Minenwerfer is stated to be 420 yards. 
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A Friend of the Friendless. 

A Chat with Sir John Kirk, 

Director of the Shaftesbury 
Society and Ragged School Union. 


T HE great Lord 
Shaftesbury, 
the founder of 
the Ragged 
School Union, used to 
say that the politicians 
did a lot of talking, but did not accomplish one tithe of 
the good the teachers in the Ragged Schools did. And, 
although he did not intend to run down the members of 
Parliament who help to make and pass laws for the 
better government of our land and the greater happiness 
of its inhabitants, yet he was nearer the truth when he 
said this than some people care to admit. 

Some one else once said : “ Wherever you stem vice ; 

wherever you counteract idleness ; 
wherever you bring hope and industry 
and temperance into a single home, 
you are doing a work which benefits 
the community at large.” Yes, that 
seems to be the way to look at it, boys. 

Some people are so busy trying to do 
very big things that they forget that 
big things are the result of a lot of 
little things put together, and that 
the man—or boy—who does ” his little 
bit ” is generally the true worker. 

I was turning these thoughts over 
in my mind when I rang the bell of 
No. 32 John St., Theobald’s Road, 

London, the Headquarters, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Boiler-House 
of the Ragged School Union. I wanted 
to see the War Minister, the First Lord, 
the Chief Stoker, one of the biggest Big 
Brothers in the world, friend and com¬ 
rade of tens of thousands of lads, Sir 
John Kirk. 

The building showed little indication 
outside of the great work that goes on 
inside. Next time you happen to be 
in the neighbourhood of Downing 
Street just stroll up that cul de sac 
and take a long, long look at the Prime 
Minister’s house. You will look a long time before you see 
any beauty in it, and you will need a strong imagination 
before you conjure up the historic scenes, the fateful 
decisions, the making of war and peace, the handling 
of the affairs of a world-empirfe that have gone on indoors 
during scores of eventful years in the history of this realm. 
Similarly 32 John Street does not look its part; yet there 
schemes have been planned and machinery devised for 
the building up of a new kingdom, ammunition is forged 
for making and not killing men, the laws of clean living, 
of independence, of honesty, of sobriety, of manly dignity, 
are inculcated if not framed, and a great illuminating 
plant is worked for the lighting up of the darkest comers 
of the greatest, richest—aye, and to some poor lads, the 
saddest—city in the whole world. 

My welcome was a sudden one. The door opened so 
quickly that I nearly tumbled over the door-mat. That’s 
the way the door opens always when a poor lad knocks, 
and they have got so much accustomed to opening the 
door quickly and widely that they do the same when mere 



Sir John Kirk. 


By A. B. COOPER. 

unimportant visitors and interviewers call. As soon 
as I had recovered my balance, I was greeted by the man 
I had come to seek, with outstretched hands and kindly 
smile. We needed no introduction. We knew each other 
of old. We had stood on the same platform together, 
and Sir John Kirk knew that I, too, loved the lads, although 
I might be content to be in the Army Service Corps whilst 
he was in the trenches, storming the enemy’s positions, 
cutting away his wire entanglements, repelling his night 
attacks, destroying his guns and, all the time, facing 
the “ Black Marias ” and the " Jack Johnsons ” of 
criticism and opposition, as well as the devil’s army of 
book-makers, and “ pubs,” and ” cheap and nasty ” litera¬ 
ture, and wicked landlords who keep insanitary property, 
wretched hovels in awful slums, and 
all the sharp-shooters of a great city 
who aim to slay young life or send it 
wounded and broken along the journey 
of life. 

“ So you want to tell the boys who 
read the dear old ‘ B.O.P.* something 
about the work we are doing ? ” he 
said, leading me into his sanctum, the 
generating station of this power-house. 

“ That’s so,” I replied, ” and some¬ 
thing about yourself as well. You are 
one of the Big Brothers of the world, 
and the boys want to know you, and 1 
am going to introduce you : Boys 1 Sir 
John Kirk—Sir John Kirk, the boys.” 

” Bless them all! ” said Sir John. 
“ They are the raw material of the 
nation. And woe betide the nation 
which does not manufacture its raw 
material into worthy, useful, and dur¬ 
able products. W T oe betide the nation 
which is content with shoddy instead 
of broadcloth, with plush instead of 
velvet, with shiny cotton goods in¬ 
stead of silk, with brass instead of gold, 
with tin instead of silver, with electro¬ 
plate instead of solid metal. It’s the 
boy that matters. Make the boy good 
and you make the man good. Make the man good and 
you make the nation good. Make the nation good and 
no power of gun and fort and fleet and army can break its 
splendid power. Goodness is impregnable, and I want the 
lads to believe it and to trust in it. Righteousness not 
only exalts a nation, as the Bible says, it also defends 
a nation. In fact, it is the only true defence. Without 
it all other defences are vain, worthless. 

** That’s what Lord Shaftesbury saw and understood 
so much better than the politicians of his day. He saw 
the lads going to wreck and ruin. He saw them being 
bowled out by all sorts of demon bowlers, and he deter¬ 
mined to try to stop the rot. That was why he started 
the Ragged School Union, and it has been stopping the 
rot ever since. His eye was always on the Lad of Disad¬ 
vantage. 

” Surely to seek to save the friendless and to help those 
who cannot help themselves is the Lord’s work, the sort 
of thing He did Himself and bade us do. I want the boys 
who read the 4 B.O.P.'—who, thank God. are mostlv 
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iads of Advantage and Opportunity and Privilege—I 
want them to feel a responsibility for the lads who are not 
so well placed, who have to face hardships of which they 
never dream even.” 

“I have often thought,” continued Sir John,” that 
if every bright Lad of Advantage would be a Big Brother 
to every Lad of Disadvantage the occupation of the Ragged 
School Union would be gone. It would have 
no raison d'Slre. If every trim vessel of boy- 
hood would take a poor battered little storm- 
beaten, unseaworthy craft, of his own size J? mS 

but with not a quarter of his equipment or \ 

power, in tow, and never leave hum until he Qfafy 

saw him into port, refitted, and sent off on 
a prosperous voyage, the Union might shut 
up shop. Oh, for zealous, earnest, devoted J/fKKfjm 
lads to help other lads who have not had one 
chance where they have had a thousand ! 

Don’t you remember the questions which vV* 
the Lord said would be asked in the Day of r J WmCi 

Judgment ? They weren’t whether a fellow f/ K u m Sl 
had got a double first at Oxford, or whether 
he had got his Rugger Blue at Cambridge, or ‘ / ' /j 

even whether he had got ten prizes for regular // Bi 
attendance at Sunday School, or was study- // wVSj 
ing for O.dination. No ! They were all y 
about whether he had helped the other fellow il 5 

when he w’as in a difficulty, had been a Good // 
Samaritan to some poor beggar who had fallen II 
among thieves, had been willing to go out 
of his way to help a lame dog over a stile. 

"The late Mr. G. A. Hutchison, for 
nearly forty years the editor of the ‘ B.O.P.,' 
was a great friend of the Ragged School 
Union,” said Sir John, “and I am glad that Cri 

the new generation of boys are not likely to be 
forgetful of their poorer brothers. We all belong to the 
same family. One of the good sides of this terrible war is the 
way in which it has shown that we stand or fall together, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, peer and peasant. 
And the nation has recognised this fully and splendidly, 
and thus we have in many a regiment Tommies who could 
give their officers a ride in their own motor-cars, doctors, 
lawyers, barristers, undergraduates by the hundred, 
marching, sleeping, fighting, side by side with the skilled 
mechanic and the unskilled labourer. But they are all 


one in their love of their native land, in their passionate 
loyalty to their King. Let us keep this brotherly spirit 
up, I say. Don’t let the west sit down in splendour and 
luxury and seem content to let the east he in rags and 
sores. Above all other things, I want the new generation 
of boys to be brotherly.” 

Now, for a change, I am going to tell you just one or two 
things about Sir John Kirk, in my own language, 
for I found it difficult to get him to talk 
about himself. He kept switching off to 
the work and putting himself in the back¬ 
ground. Here, to begin with, is a good story 
v of his entry into business fife when he was 

% a youth of sixteen. He applied for a post 

in a book-shop in Paternoster Row, and 
when his future master asked him to write 
something on a piece of paper in order to ex- 
JESS hibit his skill in penmanship, what do you 

think he wrote ? Why, that admirable busi- 
iZ& ness-man’s text: ” Not slothful in business, 

fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

There is a beautiful hymn which exhorts us 
to be ” content to fill a little space ” as long 
as we are doing something to make the world 
a better place to live in. That might have 
been Sir John's motto. When he came to 
London he began to teach in a Ragged 
School, in Ann Street, Camberwell. In this 

r school he worked for five years, probably 
never dreaming that the eyes of those in 
authority were upon him, but just content 
if he was helping the poor lads. He formed 
a famous fife-and-drum band, thus anticipat¬ 
ing the Salvation Army in their use of music, 
led. and the lads liked it greatly. He tried to 

love the lads into goodness. He believed 
they could never be beaten into it, and I think most boys 
will agree with his method. 

In the year 1867 he happened to call at the headquarters 
of the Union, then in Exeter Street, Strand, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Gent, was opening letters of application 
for the post of Assistant Secretary which w'as then vacant. 
A happy thought struck the secretary, who said in quiet 
tones : “ Why don’t you apply for the post ? You are 

just the man who could serve us.” John Kirk took the 
hint and sent in his letter of application, and a few weeks 
later he was appointed and entered 

■ upon the duties which he has been 
trying faithfully to fulfil ever since, 
and in which he has found honour 
and a field of usefulness which has 
been acknowledged from the King 
upon his throne to the poorest waif 
in the land. 

And now I must tell you the splen¬ 
did story of the way in w'hich plain, 
humble-minded, self-forgetful John 


The New Creche at Gravesend Ragged School. 

was in this building that General Gordon for some years conducted a class for boys. 
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~°ramanded by the King to introduce Mr. Kirk, and, 
>hiortly after 11.30, they were ushered into the royal 
presence. The King’s manner was most gracious, setting 
his guest entirely at ease. He reminded him of the 
visit of himself and Queen Alexandra to the People's 
E^aJace in 1887, and, without further ado, said that he 
proposed to make him a knight. Mr. Kirk was taken 
a.t>a.ck and began to decline, at which his Majesty smiled, 
B.ncl said it was the Prime Minister’s particular wish. 

Kirk then appealed to the Marquess, who advised 
him to accept the honour. Forthwith the King touched 
a. bell and a sword was brought. He bade Mr. Kirk 
kneel, then tapped either shoulder, and said, “ Rise, 
Sir John ! ” He then shook hands with him, bade him 
give his congratulations to Lady Kirk, and the brief audience 
was at an end. 

Do you remember the text which Sir John Kirk wrote 
on that sheet of paper his future master set before him 
in order that he might show what sort of a penman he was ? 

Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” He had 
carried it out in life. 

His “ business ” was 
the saving of 


j 

Ml 


I am going to tell you now Sir John Kirk’s greatest need. 
It is for Big Brothers. I visited a boys’ club one evening 
lately and there I saw the finest sight. A handsome tall 
gentleman was standing in the centre of the room absolutely 
surrounded by lads. He was just talking to them in a 
casual way, and presently he went over to a small organ, 
sat down and began to play. The lads followed him. 
He played difficult music and they listened spellbound. 
He played a Sankey tune and they all began to sing. I 
heard that he spends nearly every night of the week with 
those boys, and if he is prevented from coming he sends 
a good substitute. It is that man’s life-work. He conducts 
a big business in the City certainly, but his heart is in that 
club-room. He simply loves the lads and they return 
his love in sheer devotion. If he were to drill them and 
lead them against the enemies of our country they would 
gladly follow him to the death. 

Sir John Kirk told me that that was the type of man they 
most needed in the work of the Ragged Schools and Shaftes¬ 
bury Society. What a lot of old “ B.O.P.” readers there 

must be nowadays! 
Wherever I go I meet 
them, men of mark 
many of them, 


poets 


novelists 
and great 
journalists 


I 











A Shaftesbury Society Centre. Fairllght Hall, Tooting: Extension 
opened by Princess Christian, July 1914. 




vice, 

of the best 
business 
propositions 
for the Em 
pire to which any 
patriot could put his 

hand, and its splendid c , . c . „ ~ , 

success had proved A Shaftesbury Society Centre. 

that he had not been °P ened *»' Pnn0 *“ 

"slothful” but rather 

had been exceedingly diligent. Now listen, I have got 
another text for you, and you can put the two together 
and draw your own conclusions. You will find this one 
in the fourteenth chapter of Proverbs, the last verse : 
" Seest thou a man diligent in business ? He shall stand 
before kings.” 

I must tell you another story which the late Marquess of 
Northampton, who was the President of the Ragged School 
Union, told me. When the request came—a request which 
he regarded as the greatest honour of his life—that he 
should consent to become the President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose advice do you think he asked 
first and foremost ? He said to me : "I went to see my 
old friend, Sir John Kirk, and asked him what he thought 
I ought to do.” That is a noble tribute to the nobility 
of humility, and the splendid worth of character. The 
Marquess had the whole world to ask. He might have 
asked the King himself and not been refused. Statesmen 
who steer the ship of Empire would have been glad to 
hand over the wheel to their second in command for half 
an hour in order to find time to advise the Marquess. But 
he went to none of these. He went to the ex-.ihopboy of 
Paternoster Row who had proved that “ the path of duty 
is the way to glory.” 


■ ^ 
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and bar- 
ris t ers 
and doc- 
a n d 
clergymen. 
They tell me of the 
good old serials of 

. _ , the “ B.O.P.” in the 

iirlight Hall, Tooting: Extension oId days what are 

.hristian, July 1914. these older boys do- 

ing with their spare 
time ? They have none ? I never knew a man in my life who 
had not plenty of time for anything he wished to do very 
much indeed. And the work, says Sir John Kirk, is starved 
for lack of men who will give their heart’s blood for the lads ; 
who are willing to " spend and be spent ” for them. 

That sort of work is paid a thousandfold. It has what 
Sir John called a " reflex action.” M When I was a Ragged 
School teacher,” said Sir John, " I had a severe illness, 
and one day one of my poor lads came to my door with two 
new-laid eggs. He kept two or three fowls in the back¬ 
yard, and that was their produce. The widow’s mite 
again. Oh, a thing like that goes straight to the heart 
and stays there. It is never forgotten. It is the precious 
wages of love and helpfulness.” 

" Now, which part of our work would the boys like to hear 
about most, do you think ? I could tell them of the 
105,000 children to whom we give a day in the country ; of 
the 1,181 children, crippled and infirm, whom we send to the 
seaside for two or more weeks ; of the fifty-seven Christmas 
trees we provide and the 113,653 toys; of upwards of 
8,000 children, senior scholars, and adults sent to the country 
or the seaside for a fortnight ; of 32,000 Robin dinners, 
Christmas festivities, coal and bread tickets ; of eighty- 
four cripple parlours; of over 900 spinal carriages and 
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Bath chairs lent out; of nearly fourteen hundred pounds 
spent on surgical appliances for little kiddies; of 66,814 
garments and several thousands of pairs of boots supplied 
to poor children; of our 197 Sunday Schools, our seventy- 
nine Industrial Classes; of our 3,300 boys in our Scouts* 
and Boys’ Brigades; of our Penny Banks, our Bands of 
Hope, our Clothing Clubs, our-" 

“ You take my breath away ! ” I cried. “ You say 
you want help, but the wonder is how you keep all these 
wonderful things going.” 

” We have 4,376 voluntary teachers,” said Sir John, 
“ and many of them give all their spare time to the work, 
and have done so for half a long lifetime. But w r e want 
the younger generation to come forward and step into their 
places. As the men of the Army of Light are shot down 
we want the young recruits, full of zeal for the Kingdom 
of God, to step into the front rank and face the forces of 
Drink and Gambling and Impurity and Sabbath-breaking 
and Profanity, and unfurl the banners of Manhood and 
Christian Courage and Divine Unselfishness. Under such 
banners victory is certain. Yes, I know it’s more like siege 
operations than pitched battles. But though slow it’s 
sure. Love is the one omnipotent power in the universe 
and love will win. I want the boys to believe that. Ah! 
Kipling was right :— 

“ ‘ For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard. 

For idle boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on thy people. Lord ! ’ 

” One of our best institutions is our holiday camps,” 
said Sir John. ” It furnishes an opportunity for instilling 
good habits into the lads. At first they are a little inclined 
to resent discipline. They want to throw stones and pick 
garden flowers and go bathing without proper super¬ 
vision. Some of them do not like being compelled to use 
a plentiful supply of soap and water, and to keep their 
hair tidy. They do not know the meaning of being well 
groomed. So we 
have to teach them 
these excellent 
things, to show 
them the meaning 
of discipline. 

“ It’s a funny 
thing, but they 
often need as much 
discipline in the 
matter of food as 
in conduct and 
cleanliness. There 
are no fried fish 
shops at the sea¬ 
side—or at least 
not where our holi¬ 
day homes and 
camps are placed, 
and certainly none 
in the country. 

Vinegar and saus¬ 
ages and polonies 
are bad to come at. 

They are doomed to 


rice pudding and Irish stew and pea-soup and other common¬ 
place dishes of that kind, and they do not take kindly 
to the change until they get the country or seaside air 
vitalising their blood and feel " as fit as a fiddle.” Then 
they begin to see the hidden virtue of fresh air, water for 
inside and out, and proper food. It is a lesson they do not 
readily forget. 

” We had quite a stroke of luck this autumn. ‘ B.O.P.' 
readers know w'hat a School Journey means, perhaps. It 
does not mean a journey to school but generally a journey 
from school. You know what a large place Nature Study 
has taken in the school curriculum too ? Well, we have been 
able to provide a beautiful rendezvous for School Journey 
Parties, scholars and teachers, from the poorest schools in 
London, on the edge of Epping Forest ! Think of that ! 
We call it Ashley Camp House, and it is the old National 
School and very commodious and most charmingly situated. 

” The position is just the very thing for Nature Study 
and open-air lessons in history and geography and natural 
science, whilst for all kinds of physical exercise it is simply 
ideal. Think of boys and girls from the close neighbour¬ 
hoods of East London coming to a lovely spot like this and 
finding a new interest in life and hearing and seeing sounds 
and sights of which they had only dreamt before. Oh. 
what a number of starved souls there are in the world 
waiting dumbly for some one to bring them the food for 
which they are pining 1 ” 

As I shook hands with this Big Brother and went home¬ 
ward the words of Gray’s " Elegy” came to my mind. I 
took a few liberties with them to make them fit:— 

“ Perhaps in this neglected East End spot 
Some heart is pregnant with celestial fire, 

Some hand the rod of empire yet may sway 
Or wake to ecstasy the living lyre.” 

You never can tell. But the Ragged School Union, which, 
by the way, is henceforth to be known as the Shaftesbury 
Society, keeps turning over the diamondiferous soil looking 
for brilliants. Boys, let me urge you to take Sir John 

Kirk’s good advice. 
Get some poor lad 
in tow. Give him 
a lift against the 
strong stream of 
life. Help him out 
of the rough sea 
into the harbour of 
a more sheltered 
life. Be a comrade 
to some lad who 
needs one. Human 
material is the 
strength of the na- 
tion truly, but 
there is a still higher 
motive. ** Inas¬ 
much as ye do it to 
one of these least. 
ye do it unto 
Me.” They are 
the divine words 
of the Big Brother 
of every one of 
us. 



Raw Material. 


a GbouGbt for tbe flOontb. 


' 1rt ET *ke dt 7 stan deth, 

A hive of toiling men. 1 

And mother’s love makes happy homes I 
For children, now as then. S 

O God of ages, help us J 

Such citizens to be 2 

That children’s children here may sing 
The songs of liberty.” 

—Tyrolese National Song. 


“Opportunities approach only those who use 
Viy them. Even thoughts cease by and by to 
visit the idle and perverse. But sudden 
and unforeseen helps and continued encourage¬ 
ment are vouchsafed to the devout worker. For 
God is everywhere having His will, and He can¬ 
not be baffled. Make His business yours, as did 
His Son. The man who works with Him is con¬ 
stantly assured of achievement.”— Emerson. 
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“With quickened pulses he sat and watched Legrand rise 
and blindfold Mr. Lester.” (See page 481 .) 

B USINESS before pleasure ! ” was Byron Kidney’s 
motto always. Four times he had kidnapped 
Arthur Keim, the only son of Ambrose Keim, 
and four handsome ransoms he had received for 
the boy from the greatly harassed New York millionaire. 
Satisfied for the time being with these additions to his 
bank account, Byron Kidney sailed on the mail steamer 
” Monarch ” with the intention of enjoying a prolonged 
holiday on the continent of Europe. 

But the discovery that Arthur Keim, in charge of the 
millionaire's secretary, was also a passenger on the 
" Monarch,” en route to a quiet, out-of-the-way school in 
England, caused the successful kidnapper to make new 
plans. Here was a business opportunity ready-made to his 
hand, which he felt it would be folly to neglect. He deter¬ 
mined, therefore, that before he gave himself up entirely 
to pleasure he would exact another ransom from Ambrose 
Keim, which would leave a splendid surplus over his holiday 
expenses. 

By a lucky accident he ingratiated himself with Arthur 
and the millionaire's secretary through saving the boy from 
falling to his death from a gangway while the “ Monarch ” 
was yet in New York Harbour. Certain that his identity 
was unsuspected, he cultivated assiduously the friendship 
thus begun, until, on the last day of the voyage, like a 
bolt from the blue, came a code wireless message to the 
” Monarch ” from the boy’s father. This message, ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Keim to his secretary, would have betrayed 
the kidnapper's identity, and led to his arrest, had not 
Arthur Keim, with a quixotical sense of gratitude to the 
man for saving his life, intercepted it and destroyed it. 

Then came the wreck of the ” Monarch,” in sight of the 
Cornish coast, and Kidney, who had learned of the wireless 
message and its fate, took the opportunity of the confusion 
of the rescue work to avail himself of the chance of escape 
the boy had given him. 

The programme arranged by Ambrose Keim when he 
settled that his son should go to an English school, did not 
> include a longer stay in London than w'as necessary to get 
from Paddington to Euston. 

” The sooner you get Arthur to Woodstock Hall, the 
less risk there will be for him,” the millionaire had said to 
Vernon Lester. 

But the wreck of the ” Monarch ” had altered all plans. 
None of the passengers’ baggage had been saved from the 
wreck, and as Mr. Lester felt that he could not very well 
leave Arthur Keim at his school with no other clothes than 


The Marvellous 
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those he was actually wearing, he decided to keep 
him in London until he could renew his outfit. With 
a millionaire's purse to draw upon, such matters 
can be speedily arranged, and the result of a few 
hours’ shopping was that the tradesmen with whom 
orders were placed were persuaded to unusual haste, 
and they promised to have everything necessary de¬ 
livered at the St. Nicholas Hotel by five o’clock on 
the following afternoon. 

This meant that Arthur Keim would be delayed 
only one day; but had Mr. Lester realised how 
fraught with perilous possibilities this de*ay was, 
he would have obeyed Ambrose Keim's instruc¬ 
tions to the letter, and taken him direct to Woodstock 
Hall, leaving the matter of outfit to be dealt with there. 
Had he done so Byron Kidney would have reached 
London to find himself at fault, and he might never have 
succeeded in picking up the scent again. 

Mr. Lester knew now, of course, who Byron Kidney was ; 
cables from Ambrose Keim, awaiting him in London, had 
fully informed him on that point; but he made the mistake of 
thinking himself sufficiently armed against the kidnapper 
in having a knowledge of his identity. He flattered himself 
that he could pit his wits successfully against Mr. Kidney's ; 
as a matter of fact, he was injudicious enough to believe 
that Mr. Kidney, being certain that discovery of his 
identity was inevitable, had abandoned the chase and was 
already in hiding on the Continent. 

Thus Mr. Lester, cautious and alert, but not fearful of 
any danger to his charge, sat with Arthur Keim at a small 
table in the grill-room of the St. Nicholas Hotel on the 
night of their arrival in London. They had concluded 
dinner, and Mr. Lester was enjoying a fragrant Turkish 
cigarette over his coffee. He was just beginning to feel 
comfortable again after the disturbing news Mr. Ambrose 
Keim’s cablegrams had conveyed concerning Byron 
Kidney. 

” I have never been so deceived in a man in my life, 
Arthur, as in that man Kidney,” he said, as he carefully 
flicked the long ash of liis cigarette into the saucer of his 
coffee-cup. ” Such a pleasant, gentlemanly fellow ; I can 
scarcely conceive that he is the infernal scoundrel who 
robbed your father so heartlessly by his villainy in kid¬ 
napping you. Did you never see him while you were kept 
imprisoned ? ” 

Arthur Keim was able to answer Mr. Lester’s question 
in the negative with a clear conscience, but he was feeling 
frightfully uncomfortable about the wireless message which 
his father had sent to Mr. Lester on the ” Monarch”— 
the message he had destroyed, thus giving Kidney the 
chance to escape the attention of the police. For a time 
he had feared that some question would arise as to the 
suppressed message, and that he would have to confess 
what he had done with it; but at last he realised that the 
wreck of the ” Monarch ” was held accountable for its 
non-delivery, and he felt more at ease. 

Nevertheless, it was brought home to him by the urgency 
of his father’s cablegrams to London, and by Mr. Lester’s 
manner, that he had taken a very serious responsibility upon 
himself in giving Kidney the opportunity of escape, and the 
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incident of the destroyed wireless dispatch weighed heavily 
on his conscience. 

"No, I never saw him before he saved me from falling 
overboard at New York," he answered. " I suppose it is 
really true that he is the head of the kidnapping gang ? " 
he added. 

Mr. Lester would have been glad if there was any possi¬ 
bility of doubt on the point, but he would not admit of any. 

' " There's not a doubt about it,” said the private secretary 
positively, " I wish there was; for the man certainly saved 
my life when he smashed in my cabin door just before the 
* Monarch' went down. It was a remarkably brave 
action, and I am sorry to know that the man who did it is a 
scoundrel, and that it is my duty to hand him over to the 
police if ever I set eyes on him again. The New York 
police have woke up at last; they have sent two of their 
smartest detectives to England, and given your father 
a full description of Kidney, which he has cabled to me. 
There is no mistake ; Kidney is the man we have to look 
out for. I am surprised that he did not take advantage of 
our friendly feeling toward him and try to lead us into some 
trap here in London ; I suppose he thought it was too 
dangerous, or else he got warning somehow that your 
father was on his track. We would have had him for 
certain if he had come on from Plymouth with us." 

Arthur Keim winced at this reminder of the fruits of his 
quixotic gratitude to Kidney. 

" I suppose he has gone straight across to the Continent," 
he said. 

" It would be madness for him to do anything else," 
replied Mr. Lester. " By your father’s instructions I have 
put Scotland Yard in possession of all the facts of the case, 
and by to-morrow the English police will be in full hue and 
cry after him." 

The boy wriggled uneasily in his chair. He was wonder¬ 
ing if the Scotland Yard detectives would get on the track 
of the suppressed " wireless ” dispatch, and fathom the 
secret of his connection with it; if they did, it meant that 
his father would be terribly angry with him. Brooding 
for an instant over this thought, he turned his head to avoid 
Vernon Lester’s eyes, and looked gloomily about him, 
hoping that his companion would soon finish his coffee, and, 
by leaving the table, end a discussion that was trending 
distressingly on his secret. Suddenly, the trouble vanished 
from his face and he broke into an unrestrained laugh. 

" Say, Mr. Lester," he exclaimed, in a chuckling whisper, 
" just look at that fellow now ! he’s as funny as a circus, 
and he’s got that waiter guessing again." 

Vernon Lester looked in the direction the boy indicated. 
Several times during dinner his attention had been similarly 
attracted to the man to whom the boy referred, and though 
at first he had been inclined to frown disapproval on 
proceedings which he regarded as very much out of place at 
a dinner table, yet the boy's enjoyment of them had proved 
infectious. He laughed heartily now as he looked on the 
situation which was amusing Arthur Keim. 

At the next table a diner, of typically French appearance, 
who was sitting alone, was looking with an air of shocked 
surprise at a tall, grey-haired waiter, whose mask of severe 
solemnity had swiftly crumpled up in face of a startling 
practical joke the Frenchman had played on him. It was 
the climax of a series of sleight-of-hand tricks which his 
customer had indulged in since he first sat down at the 
table. Knives, spoons, forks, and even plates, had dis¬ 
appeared and reappeared before the waiter’s eyes with 
mystifying celerity; tricks with the table napkin had set 
him sniggering shamefacedly, and now his last shreds of 
dignity were completely wrecked when, in settling up his 
bill, the strange, juggling Frenchman had held out a tip 
of half a crown to him. 

Eagerly, with a bow that was almost servile, he held out 
his hand for the coin ; his fingers grasped it, his hand closed 
on it. For a moment he allowed his tightly drawn lips 
to relax into a satisfied smile. Suddenly his whole figure 
stiffened, his fingers sprayed out galvanically, his face 
froze with horror, and a frantic bluebottle buzzed angrily 
from the palm of his hand to the ceiling. 


Arthur Keim squirmed with delight as he listened to 
the waiter’s inarticulate gurgles of disgust at this strange 
transformation of a half-crown into a bluebottle fly, 
and he almost cried with laughter as he watched the 
man’s ineffectual attempts to cloak his confusion and 
chagrin with an air of dignified amusement. From the 
waiter his eyes flashed to the man at the table, and his 
merriment increased as he saw that the perpetrator of 
the joke still persisted in looking on the waiter as a strange 
being, whose curious antics could not be reasonably ex¬ 
plained ; there was not even a lurking twinkle in his eyes 
to betray his responsibility for the situation. 

Suddenly the Frenchman, as though tired of the farce, 
ended it. With a shrug of his shoulders he seemed to 
despair of the waiter’s sanity, then leaned forward swiftly, 
apparently plucked the half-crown from the end of the 
man's nose, and handed it to him gravely. This time the 
waiter received the coin on his open palm, looked at it 
suspiciously for a moment, while a slow, sheepish smile 
overspread his face; then he backed hurriedly into 
retirement. 

It was clear now that the Frenchman had not been 
oblivious to Arthur Keim’s extreme interest in his be 
haviour, for as the waiter disappeared he looked at the 
boy and smiled engagingly. 

Arthur Keim answered the smile with dancing eyes, 
and impulsively leaned forward. 

" That was great! " he exclaimed, " the way you fooled 
that waiter." 

" Ah, that was nothing 1 " the dapper little Frenchman 
replied, with a deprecating wave of his hands, but beaming 
delight at the appreciation of his skill. " It is so easy— 
one of my simplest tricks. You must come and see me 
perform at your Imperial Music Hall; there I will do 
things that you will think really marvellous. What I 
do to amuse myself with the waiter—pouf ! it is nothing." 

Mr. Lester had listened with marked disapproval to 
this conversation ; he shifted his chair now, and rose 
to his feet with the obvious intention of cutting short 
the Frenchman’s advances. 

But the little man was not in the least embarrassed 
by Mr. Lester’s attempt to snub him. He, too, rose from 
his chair, drew a neat card-case from one of his pockets, 
produced a card, made a most courtly bow, and presented the 
card to the secretary. 

Arthur Keim watched this proceeding with considerable 
interest. He found the Frenchman a very agreeable 
person, and anticipated some entertainment from his 
acquaintance. He hoped that Mr. Lester would not nip 
in the bud the prospect of a little amusement. 

Mr. Lester took the card somewhat gingerly, adjusted 
his pince-nez deliberately, and looked coldly at it. 

" Gaston Legrand l " he read, then raised his eyebrows 
as though greatly puzzled that the card had been handed 
to him. 

" I regret that I do not recognise the name," he said 
stiffly. " Possibly there is a misunderstanding. You 
have mistaken me for some friend of yours, perhaps." 

He held out the card to return it, but the Frenchman 
bowed again and smiled a most ingratiating smile. 

" Ah, M’sieu," he lamented humorously, " such a 
little thing is Fame! And I flattered myself that my 
name was known from end to end of the earth. If you 
look in the comer of the card—the left-hand comer— 
you will see that I have the honour to be the world’s 
greatest illusionist and prestidigitateur. I have given 
my performances by special command of Royalty in 
every Court in Europe, and I am so pleased that your 
son"—he beamed benevolently on Arthur—"enjoyed so 
much my little tricks with the waiter that I thought I 
would show him some things very much better. To-morrow 
I begin my great engagement at your Imperial Music 
Hall, but this evening I am unemployed—what you call 
loafing. Eh ? ” 

He concluded with such an infectious, whole-hearted 
laugh that Mr. Lester’s manner visibly thawed as he 
looked indecisively from the card to the man. 
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Arthur Keim saw his opportunity, and struck promptly. 

Do sit down again, Mr. Lester, and let Mr. Legrand join 
us,” he appealed eagerly. “ I’d give anything to see some 
more of his tricks, and you know you were just tickled to 
ieath with some of the things he did to that waiter." 

Mr. Lester could not refrain from smiling. 

” You know I must go on to the school to-morrow, and I 
won’t have a chance of seeing him at the Imperial," Arthur 
added. 

Mr. Lester surrendered. He glanced around, saw that 
the room was practically deserted, and that they were 
unobserved save by the victimised waiter, who was hovering 
in the background, evi¬ 
dently unable to resist 

the temptation to see . / 

what further wonders his . ( 

mystifying patron might 
perform. Then he 
resumed his seat. 

Happy that he 
was to have his way, 
the Frenchman 
drew a chair 
to Air. Les¬ 
ter’s table and 
seated him¬ 
self. Then, 
with a flow of 
patter that 
was perhaps 
excessively 
voluble he 
began a series 
of marvels 
which kept 
simple- 
minded Mr. 

Lester in a 
state of be¬ 
wilderment, 
and moved 
Arthur Keim 
to an unend 
ing succession 
of superla¬ 
tives to ex- 
press his 
delight. 

First Gas¬ 
ton Legrand 
reached 
across the 
table to take 
from Mr. 

Lester's 
fingers the 
visiting - card 
he had given 
him. As his 
hand touched 
it, the card 

turned before Arthur's astounded eyes into a full 
pack of playing-cards. With these cards he did most 
extraordinary things : they disappeared, singly, a few 
at a time, and in bulk ; they reappeared in the queerest 
possible places, in any order in which Arthur or Mr. 
Lester cared to call for them. Once Mr. Lester had to 
rise from his chair because Gaston Legrand insisted 
that he was sitting on the complete pack of cards. And so 
it proved, although Mr. Lester declared most solemnly 
that he had never moved off the chair since the cards were 
produced until that moment. Finally, the Frenchman, 
with a flick of his hand, flung the cards upward, and 
that was the end of them; in the movement they 
vanished utterly. 

With a handful of gold and silver coins which he found in 
Arthur's breast pocket, though the boy was certain there 


followed me 


was no such treasure in the pocket when he had put on the 
coat, the wonderful Mr. Legrand continued the performance. 
As mysteriously as they had appeared the coins vanished ; 
then, one by one, they were plucked from the air, from Mr. 
Lester’s knees and elbows, from Arthur’s finger-tips, and 
from the fruit on the table. In the end, when he had done 
all sorts of strange things with them, Legrand returned 
them to Arthur’s breast pocket, and then the queer thing 
was that when Arthur thrust in his hand for the money he 
found the pocket empty. 

Gaston Legrand leaned back in his chair and laughed 
uproariously at the boy’s discomfiture. 

" You think that extraordinary ? You think that very 
curious ? " he demanded presently. 

Arthur nodded. His absorbed interest was a testimonial 
to the conjurer’s skill. 

" Marvellous ! Marvellous ! " breathed 
Mr. Lester. 

Gaston 
Legrand 
chuckled with 
huge enjoy¬ 
ment. 

" Ah ! " he 
cried. " You 
think that 
very clever. 
What will you 
think, then, of 
what I am 
going to show 
you ? Anyone 
who has prac¬ 
tised can do 
tricks with 
cards and 
coins, but no 
one but Gas¬ 
ton Legrand 
can do the 
great screen 
trick which I 
have myself 
i n v e n t e d . 
Without 
using any¬ 
thing but a 
plain folding 
screen, I 
shall show 
to you an 
illusion which 
the world’s 
greatest 
s ci enti s t s 
have failed to 
explain." 

He looked 
alertly about 
him. 

"Ah, there 

is a screen! ” he exclaimed, pointing to a tall folding 
screen which stood against a wall some ten feet away. 

Within a few moments he had it erected by the table. 
The screen was plainly of the simplest possible description ; 
obviously it was not specially prepared for the illusion 
which was to follow, and the Frenchman did nothing more 
to it than set it upright. 

Arthur Keim and Mr. Lester watched the preparations 
with keen interest. 

" You have each got a handkerchief ? " Gaston Legrand 
asked, addressing them briskly, and producing one from 
his cuff. 

The required handkerchiefs being forthcoming, he asked 
that Mr. Lester should submit to being made the central 
figure of the illusion. Thoroughly imbued now with the 
spirit of scientific inquiry, Mr. Lester acquiesced without a 


Send for the police 1 ’ he cried shrilly. * That man is a kidnapper who 


(See page 481 .) 
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moment’s hesitation, and made no demur when he found 
that he was to be blindfolded and tied hand and foot. 

“ I shall now close the screen around you, and then I 
want you to count up to ten slowly and in a loud voice. 
Then you shall see what you shall see." 

Mr. Lester, blindfold and bound, nodded gravely to 
express his willingness to accept these conditions, and 
Gaston Legrand at once enclosed him in the screen, 

Meanwhile Arthur Keim, who had followed the early 
stages of the preliminaries with close attention, had found 
his interest queerly distracted. While the operation of 
binding Mr. Lester’s hands and feet was proceeding, his 
glance had alighted casually on a large frame which hung 
on the wall from which the screen had been taken. Hitherto 
the screen, probably through inadvertence, had con¬ 
cealed the frame. The interior of the frame was devoted 
to announcements of the entertainments at the principal 
West End theatres. In the centre the programme of 
the Imperial Music Hall was boldly displayed. 

Without any conscious interest in it, Arthur Keim 
read this programme through; but when suddenly it 
occurred to him that it was at the Imperial Music Hall 
that Gaston Legrand w'as to appear as a “star ’’ turn, it 
struck him that it was curious that the great illusionist’s 
name was missing from the list of attractions announced. 
His immediate impulse was to call Gaston Legrand's 
attention to the extraordinary omission, but some un¬ 
accountable instinct warned him to check the words that 
were on his tongue. Instead, he inspected the programme 
more closely, and found that it was indeed the programme 
for the week during which Gaston Legrand claimed to 
be engaged there. 

Very thoughtfully he turned his head and looked at 
the Frenchman. Legrand was stooping, making a very' 
business-like knot on the handkerchief which held Mr. 
Lester’s ankles together. As though conscious of the 
boy’s interest in him he looked upward, but swiftly turned 
his sharp glance into a smiling regard when he encountered 
Arthur’s eyes. 

Though it was but a momentary glimpse he got of the 
hard, piercing eyes, it was sufficient to set Arthur’s brain 
working quickly. He had once seen such a pair of steely 
blue eyes. Where ? 

With quickened pulses he sat and watched Legrand 
rise and blindfold Mr. Lester. It needed all his will-power 
to suppress his rising excitement, and prevent outward 
signs of it ; but he could not repress the shiver of mysterious 
dread which shook him when it flashed across his brain 
that the slim, white hands which were tying the handker¬ 
chief that blindfolded Mr. Lester were those 
of the man who possessed the steely blue 
eyes whose ownership until then had eluded 
his memory. 

He remembered those strong, shapely 
hands. One of them had snatched him from 
death, when he was falling from the gang¬ 
way of the “Monarch" in New York Har¬ 
bour. Features, voice, mannerisms, Byron 
Kidney had disguised beyond recognition, 
but that unguarded upward glance, and his 
hands, had betrayed him. 

Quickly Arthur Keim tried to decide what 
he should do. It seemed absurd to believe 
that he could be in danger of being carried 
off by Kidney from a hotel in the heart of 
the West End of London, but he knew the 
man’s resourcefulness and daring, and feared 
him accordingly. 

Whatever was to be done he must do 
quickly. Already the folds of the screen 
were being closed about Mr. Lester. Bound 
hand and foot, and blindfold, the secretary 
was helpless, and there was no one in the 
room to whom the boy could look for aid. 

Suddenly, the boy remembered the waiter, 
and looked for him ; he was probably still 
lurking about, trying to get further entertain¬ 


ment unobserved. To his intense dismay he saw that 
the man was between him and the door, watching him 
furtively and purposefully. Could it be that he was 
Kidney’s confederate ? 

In an overwhelming sensation of impotence Arthur 
Keim felt impelled to shout for help with all the power of 
his lungs, but he held himself in hand with the thought 
that w T ith Kidney so near to him he would probably be 
strangled to unconsciousness at the first sound of his 
voice. 

In his extremity, just when the screen had been closed, 
and Mr. Lester, with a solemn seriousness that in the 
circumstances was ridiculous, began the count of ten 
which Gaston Legrand had imposed on him, Arthur Keim 
remembered an electric bell-push which was in the wall 
by which the table was placed. 

Unostentatiously, and as naturally as he could make 
the movement, he leaned back in his chair. Just as he 
found the bell-push with his elbow Kidney turned toward 
him. 

" Now, young sir," said the pseudo-illusionist, suavely, 
" I must ask you to stand just here." With a gesture he 
indicated a spot in front of the screen. At the same moment 
he gave the waiter a meaning glance, and the man moved 
nearer to him. 

Mr. Lester’s voice broke the momentary stillness which 
followed. 

" Three ! " he intoned, earnestly. 

The point of Arthur Iveim’s left elbow was pressing 
coivulsively against the bell-push. He knew now that at 
the other end of its wire the bell was clamouring a continuous, 
imperative alarm. 

“ What have I got to do ? " he asked. He tried to speak 
as though he w'ere fully at his ease. "I’d rather sit here 
and watch, you know." 

“ Come along, boy ! " was the somewhat impatient reply. 
" You are wasting time." 

“ But really, I’d enjoy it ever so much more if I just 
watched the trick. Why don’t you use that waiter ? He 
won’t mind obliging you." 

Arthur was playing desperately for time. He found it 
difficult to speak in a level, calm tone. 

“ Eight ! " said Mr. Lester, impressively. 

Byron Kidney moved suddenly, but the boy eluded him 
by slipping from his chair and placing the table between 
them. 

Thus matters stood when a waiter entered hurriedly in 
response to the bell. He was followed hot-foot by the man¬ 
ager, who had chanced to hear Arthur’s insistent summons. 

Byron Kidney swung round sharply to 
face them. 

" You rang, sir ? " said the incoming 
waiter, with an air of deferential inquiry. 
The tall, grey-haired waiter withdrew quickly 
into the background. 

Arthur Keim forestalled Kidney’s reply 
by a sudden dash for the manager. 

“ Send for the police ! " he cried shrilly. 

" That man is a kidnapper who followed 
me-" 

His outcry was cut into by the overthrow 
of the screen, and Mr. Lester, tearing 
madly with his bound hands at the band¬ 
age round his head, stumbled forward and 
fell headlong. 

" What is that, Arthur ? " he shouted 
stridently as he fell. “ Come here, quickly ! " 
Luckily the manager knew something of 
Arthur Keim’s eventful history, and got a 
quick grip of the situation. In an instant 
his voice was raised commandingly, and 
in response came the sound of many 
hurrying feet. 

But when the odds seemed overwhelm¬ 
ingly against him, Byron Kidney made a 
dramatic bid for liberty. One comprehensive 
glance about him, and then he stepped 

31 
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quickly to the nearest table. There he picked up a dinner- 
knife, and with it slashed sharply at the bound wire of an 
electric table-lamp. Following the blinding flash of a short 
circuit, utter darkness descended on the room like a cloud. 

The first hint of Kidney’s subsequent movements came 
from the quick-witted manager. A click and a soft 
rumbling noise gave him the clue. 

“ The lift ! ” he cried. “ He has gone up in the automatic 
lift ! " 

In an instant the room was deserted by all save Mr. Lester, 
who, forgotten, was left in the darkness to extricate himself 
from his bonds as best he could. 

On the second floor of the hotel Kidney was run to earth ; 
at least, his trail was so plain that it was taken for granted 
that his capture was only a matter of minutes. The 
automatic lift was found empty at the corridor in which 
was the supposed Gaston Legrand’s bedroom. And the 
bedroom door v as locked from the inside. 


Three minutes later, under the manager’s directions, 
the door was broken down ; but the room was empty. 
Byron Kidney, alias Gaston Legrand, had vanished utterly. 

An open window, and a fire-escape, explained the 
mystery. Arthur Keim was the first at the window. 
Below, he saw a shadowy figure swing from the fire-escape 
to the ground. 

“ There he is ! ” he cried. “ But we are too late ; there 
is a motor-car waiting for him." 

From the window the little band of pursuers peered out 
and watched a motor-car, ghost-like in its silence, glide 
out of the by-street which flanked the hotel. Arthur 
Keim, seeing Byron Kidney make good his escape with such 
comfortable certainty by the means which apparently he 
had provided for the boy’s kidnapping, could not refrain 
from admiration for the man's resourcefulness ; but he 
had an uneasy thrill when he realised how narrowly he had 
escaped from being the kidnapper’s travelling companion. 



German Airships. 

By H. MORTIMER FATTEN. 



IE German Government, for some 
years past, has spent £1,000,000 
a year in building and experiment¬ 
ing with her air-craft, with the 
result that Germany has to-day 
the finest and most extensive 
air-fleet in the world. Had 
England been a European 
power, we should doubtless have 
spent very much more on our 
air-fleet than we have done, but 
our position as an island did not, apparently, warrant 
this expense. 

We have no reason to think, however, that German 
aeroplanes and the men who handle them are in any way 
superior to our aeroplanes and men. On the contrary, 
we are told that our flying-machines can not only outfly 
but can outmanoeuvre the German flying-machines, and 
this belief is actually supported by the excellent work 
our flying-corps has done at the Front. Germany had, 
at the beginning of the War, from 700 to 800 Taube mono¬ 
planes. and probably over 100 biplanes ; but it is only 
in numbers that the German flying-corps is superior to 
those of England and France. 

In airships, however, there is no getting away from the 
fact that Germany is far and away ahead of us, though 
the value of this sort of craft has yet to be proved. The 
British Government has always upheld the belief that 
airships would not prove of much value against long-range 
guns and aeroplanes : that an aeroplane could outman¬ 
oeuvre an airship, and that a shell bursting anywhere 
near would ignite the gases and bring the airship to the 
ground. It was also believed that in wild weather airships 
would prove useless, as they would consume all their fuel 
in battling with the elements, and thus become stranded 
wherever the wind carried them. 

The German Government, however, thought differently ; 
and under the strictest secrecy they have steadily and 
patiently persevered with the airship till it cannot be 
denied them that success has crowned their efforts. The 
very defects that we have argued would prove the airship 
useless, in practical warfare, the Germans have overcome. 
It was believed in England that the necessary combination 
of strength and lightness would never be attained suffici¬ 
ently to enable these monsters of the air to make long 
journeys unless the weather conditions were all in their 
favour. But the chemists of the German Government 
have overcome the weight defect by the discovery of a 
metal that is lighter than aluminium and as flexible as 


steel. The formula of this metal is a Government secret, 
and its discovery has rendered the making of a perfect 
airship not only possible but highly probable. 

The second defect which, it was argued, was vitally 
against the airship as an instrument of war, was the fact 
that the elevating gases contained in the envelope were 
of so highly explosive a nature that the machine could 
not possibly escape destruction by fire were bombs dropped 
upon it from above or heavy guns trained upon it from 
below. It was thought that the least fragment of shell 
would be sufficient to bring the machine hurtling to the 
ground, its envelope a cloud of fire ; and on these grounds 
we based our belief that airships would never be of telling 
use against aeroplanes and air-guns. The Germans, 
however, have overcome this difficulty in airship con¬ 
struction by producing a gas which is lighter than air and 
which is absolutely non-inflammable. The most exhaustive 
tests have been made, and it has been proved beyond 
possible doubt that airships charged with this gas are 
not liable to explosion—though this, of course, does not 
prove that they could manoeuvre in the face of shell-fire. 

This new gas now used in the German airships has a 
second great advantage in that it has a liquid form. It 
can be carried in cylinders of small dimensions aboard the 
airship, and in such quantities that it is possible to keep 
the envelope fully charged for a considerable length of 
time. 

At the outbreak of war it was believed that Germany had 
no fewer than forty airships ready equipped for service, 
and many more under course of construction. The 
majority of these are Zeppelins ; the latest models are 
524 feet long, and are capable of maintaining a speed cf 
sixty miles an hour. They have undergone the most 
severe tests it was possible to give them, and on many 
occasions have made non-stop journeys of over 1,000 
miles, returning within schedule time and with plenty 
of fuel over. According to one German authority, how¬ 
ever, an airship raid upon London is not calculated to 
be repaid sufficiently to warrant the enormous risks and 
probable loss. And, as we know, several of the newest 
types of Zeppelins have met with disaster and have been 
destroyed. 

Granted, therefore, that the German airship is a marvel¬ 
lous machine, the question as to its value in warfare still 
remains. If it could not succeed in dropping bombs 
upon Woolwich Arsenal it certainly could not succeed 
in dropping bombs upon a fast-moving battleship, with 
her perfect array of armaments and the open sea around 
her. 
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As I announced in this column last month, a new Photographic 
Competition has been arranged for “ B.O.P.” readers at home 
and abroad. With the advent of bright, 
A NEW sunny days hundreds of amateur photo- 

PHOTOGRAPHIC graphers will be busy with their cameras, 

COMPETITION. and I feel confident that the novel features 
of this new competition will appeal strongly 
to all. Two Prizes of One Guinea each will be awarded for the 
best photos of— 

NAVAL AND MILITARY SUBJECTS. 

In addition, there will be Two “ second ” prizes of Half a 
Guinea each, and Two ” third ” prizes of Five Shillings. A 
number of Consolation Prizes of Penknives, Fountain Pens, 
Books, etc., will be also awarded. With all the military and 
naval activity throughout the country, intending competitors 
should find no lack of subjects for treatment, while being 
careful to avoid photographing anything of which the authorities 
would not approve. Every print submitted must be the 
sender’s own work, and the name, age, and address of competitor 
must be clearly given. Envelopes con¬ 
taining photographs should be marked 
*' War Photo Competition ” in the top 
left-hand comer. This competition will 
close for readers in the British Isles and 
on the Continent on June 30. Note the 
date. 


In order that “ B.O.P.” readers in our 
oversea Dominions may participate in 
this Competition, I 
COLONIAL am offering Special 

READERS. Prizes of One Guinea, 

note ! Half a Guinea, and Five 

Shillings, for the three 
best photographs of Naval and Mili¬ 
tary subjects that are sent in by colonial 
competitors. Consolation prizes, as 
above, will be awarded to those next 
in order of merit. The conditions for 
this Competition will be the same as 
those stated in the preceding paragraph, 
with the exception that the date of 
closing is extended to August 31. As 1 
have already said, I am looking forward 
to receiving some very original and strik¬ 
ing photographs from readers both at 
home and abroad, so ” B.O.P.” photo¬ 
graphers are requested to get to work 
without delay. 


men who " Maintain the Right ” (as their motto has it) in the 
western territories of the great Dominion. O’Leary, whose 
portrait appears on this page, in addition to receiving the V.C., 
was rewarded for his bravery by being advanced to the rank of 
sergeant. And it is safe to say that the Irish Guards will have 
no more popular non-com. than he. 


Mention of the Victoria Cross reminds me that this war has 
seen the coveted decoration bestowed for a second time upon 
a wearer of the Bronze Maltese Cross. The 
TWICE WON hero in question is Captain Arthur Martin- 

THE VICTORIA I^eake, of the Royal Army Medical Corps. It 

CROSS. was in May 1902, during the Boer War, 

that Surgeon-Captain Martin-Leake won 
the Cross for conspicuous gallantry in tending the wounded 
under severe fire. He was shot three times on this occasion, 
the scene of the engagement being Vlakfontein. Upon rejoining 
the Army at the outbreak of war last year he was given rank 
as temporary-lieutenant in the R.A.M.C. During the campaign 
his bravery and devotion to duty 
brought him constantly into prominence, 
but never more so, perhaps, than at 
Zonnebeke, in October and November, 
when he rescued a large number of 
wounded who were lying close to the 
enemy’s trenches, exposed to heavy fire. 
The officers and men of the Army Medical 
Corps literally carry their lives in their 
hands while they go about the field per¬ 
forming their splendid work, and our 
admiration goes out to them whole¬ 
heartedly. In the clasp that has been 
awarded to Captain Martin-Leake (his 
promotion to that rank followed in due 
course), the whole of the R.A.M.C. is 
honoured. To the captain himself be¬ 
longs the great distinction of being the 
first man to gain this extra clasp. 


And while I am upon the subject of 
heroism in the present great war, let me 
introduce you to Cor- 
[Photo. . vmiMP poralGustaveChatain, 

^Newspaper I Uus- FRENCH HERO °* ^ renc ^ -^ rm y, 

trillions, Ltd.) EKEISCH HERO whose portrait you 

Sergeant Micl ael O’Leary, V.C. , will find overleaf The 

war has seen several youthful heroes 
come to the front—a number of these 



In recent numbers of the ” B.O.P.” the stories have been 
told of how some of the V.C.’s of the present war have been won. 

Among the latest of the heroes to be thus 
decorated is Sergeant Michael O’Leary, 
rr ipary v r t * le Irish Guards, and his exploit is so 

O LEARY, v.c. conspicuous a one that it calls for special 
attention. I think you fellows will all 
agree that O’Leary is one of the pluckiest soldiers who ever 
wore the khaki. The scene of his gallantry was Cuinchy, 
near Ypres, where in the month of February there was some 
terrific fighting. During an attack on a position held by the 
Germans a storming party was formed to carry the enemy’s 
barricades. The party set out from the British trenches, and 
O'Leary (then a lance-corporal), rushing ahead and out¬ 
distancing his comrades, reached the barrier first, and from a 
favourable position shot no fewer than five Germans. The 
first barricade passed, he dashed on to the second, where a 
machine-gun was in action, and this position he captured single- 
handed, after killing three of the enemy and making prisoners 
of two more. Incredible as it may sound, the young Irish 
Guardsman—he is only twenty-four years of age—had captured 
the enemy’s position practically by himself, and had prevented 
the rest of the storming party from being fired upon ! O’Leary, 
by the way, was a Reservist when the war broke out; he had 
left the Army in 1913, after three years’ service. For one year 
before rejoining the colours he served as a trooper in the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police of Canada—that splendid body of 


were referred to in our February issue ; but young Chatain has 
a story all his own. Fifteen years old, he hails from Fontaine¬ 
bleau, thirty-seven miles south-east of Paris. He was working 
in the fields there one day, at the commencement of the war, 
when the 92nd Regiment of the Line came marching by. At 
the sight the boy threw down his hoe, ran out into the road 
and joined the line. He refused to be rebuffed ; it was his 
ambition to be a soldier, and now that the chance had come he 
meant to take it. In the end the regiment adopted him. He 
was fitted out with a uniform and a gun, and his name was 
duly entered on the roll. Twice has young Chatain been 
wounded : one occasion being when he stood over his captain’s 
body and helped his comrades to save that stricken officer from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 


But the most picturesque exploit associated with his name 
occurred at Altldrch, in Alsace. My informant is my friend, 
Mr. Alfred J. Rorke, the brilliant war corrc- 
A SINGLE- spondent, who knows Chatain well. While 

HANDED with his regiment fighting in this district 

CAPTURE. the boy-soldier was one day approached 

by a young girl, who was weeping bitterly. 
She told him that some Germans had taken possession of the 
farm-house where she lived and that they were feasting there 
preparatory to wrecking the place. ” All right,” cried young 
Chatain, " I’ll help you. Take me back with you.” He then 
accompanied the girl to the farm, where he found the few 
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men-folk and the women hiding,terrified, in an out-building. From 
an upper room came the sound of revelry, of drunken laughter, 
and the clink of glasses. Chatain marched upstairs with 
bayonet fixed and, bursting open the door, found a party of 
German soldiers (I believe they numbered nine), some of them 
lying incapable on the floor, and the others engaged in finishing 
the bottles before them. They had raided the farmer’s wine- 
cellar to some purpose. With rifle at his shoulder the young 
piou-piou held the Germans at bay, threatening to shoot the 
first of them that made a move towards him ; and in the 


signed in two ways : the first of these would be circular, anti the 
other more in the form of a horseshoe. In either case the bed 
should be divided into equal portions : the size will naturally 
depend upon the amount of space available, but the circular 
bed might well be about six feet across, and the other the same 
in proportion. The ground should be deeply dug, and the soil 
heaped up (in the case of a circular bed), so that it is highest in 
the centre. In the bed shaped like a horseshoe, it is much 
more satisfactory if it is somewhat higher on its outside edge 
than it is on the inner circle. 


meantime a message was sent to his comrades to come and 
complete the capture. This was successfully accomplished, 
and for his feat young Chatain was ere long promoted to be 
corporal. After that he took part in the battles of the Aisne, 
whence his regiment proceeded to the north and came in contact 
with the British lines. Corporal Chatain, it is stated, has been 
nominated for the French Military Medal, and, despite his 
youth, it is confidently expected that this decoration will be 
awarded him for his repeated bravery. 


“ It is desirable to have some means of dividing the different 
sections of the beds. For this purpose lines of shells, or stones, 
might be employed with good effect. On the whole, a more 
pleasing way of marking the different sections is by putting 
in strips of some low-growing plant, such as a small sort of 
saxifrage. Some of these are of very neat habit, and an occasional 
trimming will keep them entirely under control. 

“It now remains to gather together our collection of plants 
for the floral clock. Each of these must ex¬ 


it is remarkable how the occasion brings 
forth the man, and how high courage and 
devotion are displayed by those whom you 
little suspected of such noble qualities. Only 
lately I told the story of a V.C. hero who, 
just before the war broke out, was a humble, 
undistinguished newspaper-seller in Edinburgh. 
If you had seen him “ crying the papers ” in 
the street you would probably have given 
no second thought to him, and yet this 
young man—George Wilson—captured a Ger¬ 
man machine-gun in a wood, single-handed, 
having shot down all the gun-team ! It is 
a good thing to reflect upon that the tra¬ 
ditions of British pluck, of which we are 
justly proud, are so strikingly exemplified in 
these cases of heroism. The old spirit is 
there, all the same, although some croakers 
will have it that we are losing touch with 
it. And this brings me to a little poem that 
came from a correspondent the other day. 
It falls in very appropriately just here. 

* * ♦ 


The Making of a Hero. 

By A. C. FREEMAN. 


W HAT was he ? A lazy boy, 

Clumsy-bodied, dull of brain— 
John Jones, hobbledehoy. 
At work, each of his fingers a 
thumb; 


At home a boor, in company dumb ; 
Tired of himself, moody and glum— 
John Jones, hobbledehoy. 


Who is he ?—In khaki clad, 

Bright of eye, straight of limb— 

John Jones, soldier-lad. 

Proud of his calling, keen at his work ; 
Never been known any duty to shirk ; 



pand its flowers at an hour of the day, 
ranging from six in the morning to five in 
the evening. Moreover, all our plants must 
be in blossom at the same time of the year, 
if a proper effect is to be secured. On 
the whole, the best period on which to decide 
is that during the months of June and July. 
The following list of plants may be useful as 
suggesting a dozen species which could be 
used in the formation of a floral clock. The 
approximate times at which these plants 
open their blossoms is appended, although it 
should be pointed out that these may vary 
somewhat in different districts. 

“ 6 a.m. Hawkweed ( Hieracium aurantia- 
cum). 

7 ,, Marigold ( Calendula ). 

8 ,, Venus’s Looking-glass (Spccu- 

l aria). 

9 ,, Com Marigold ( Calendula ar- 

vensis). 

10 ,, Clovewort (Atenaria rubra). 

11 ,, Mountain Dandelion (Taraxa¬ 

cum montanum). 

12 noon. Fig Marigold (Mesembvyanthe- 
tnum). 

1 p.m. Carnations of sorts. 

2 „ Pyre thrums. 

3 ,, Red Hawkweed (Hieracium itt- 

carnalum). 

4 ,, Lady of the Night (Mirabilis). 

5 ,, Catchfly (Silene nodi flora). 

“ Any gardener with a good assortment of 
plants will be able to add to this list and so 
make the floral clock vet more perfect.” 

* * * 

A word, now, as to some future arrange¬ 
ments. The present month of June sees the 
twenty-first birthday of the Prince of Wales. 
His Royal Highness was bom on June 23, 
1894. To commemorate this notable cele- 


Ready for German, Austrian, Turk— 
John Jones, soldier-lad. 


bration a splendid portrait, in colours, of the 
Prince will be presented with next month’s number (the July part) 


Which is he ?—Can’t you see ? 

Sergeant’s stripes, Cross of Bronze— 

John Jones, V.C. 

In hottest fire he did not blench ; 
Single-handed captured a trench ; 

Was publicly praised by General French ; 
Which is he ?—Can’t you see ?— 
Hurrah ! John Jones, V.C. 

* * * 


of the" B.O.P.” The painting will show’the Prince in the uniform 
of the Grenadier Guards, in which regiment he holds a commission. 
In the same number there will appear a special illustrated article 
giving an account of His Royal Highness’s career from boyhood to 
manhood. Look out for this fine coloured presentation plate and 
make it known to your friends. A. L. H. 

THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP, 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 


Mr. S. Leonard Bastin, who has been a frequent contributor 
to the “ B.O.P.,” sends me the following interesting note for 
amateur gardeners. He says : “ One of the 
A FLORAL greatest novelties of the modem garden is 

CLOCK. the floral clock. Of course the idea is not 

by any means a new one, seeing that it 
originated with the great Linnaeus ; still, the large number of 
plants which have been recently introduced make it possible 
to devise a much more perfect scheme than that arranged by 
the Swedish botanist. 

“ The first step in the making of this novelty is to form the 
bed. It is important to select a very sunny spot, as a great deal 
will depend upon the situation. The shape of the bed may be de¬ 


world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.C.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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A Tale of the War in Belgium. 

By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author of “The Book of the V.C.,” “With Pizarro the Conquistador,” etc. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HERR DORBACHER EXPLAINS. 


" I am waiting, Markham ! Answer my 

i questions or you will find my threats are not 

embdy ones. How did you learn my zecret ? ” 
“ I heard you telling all about it in a stable 
on the other side of the town, the night when the Hussars 
drove you out of the place. You left a paper behind you, 
you know, and I found this after you had gone.” 

Roddy recounted the story of his adventures on and 
since that memorable evening, and Herr Dorbacher nodded 
and grunted at intervals as if corroborating important 
details. 

“ That is all done,” said the German, when the boy 
had ended. ” It is all done—from a boint. Never mind 
how I know—I have my own zources of information—but 
I have known what you were doing for some time past. 
Now I am going to make sure that you will never go back 
to England to use the knowledge you have gained. Captain 
M *rcier has been killed ; the baper I have got back ; and 
you—you are the only one of our enemies who has learned 
th? zecret. You will be the last, Markham, until the day 
go nes when thousands of Englishmen shall learn it at 
on:e ! That will be a great day, I bromise you ! ” 

The contemplation of this seemed to tickle Herr Dor- 
bacher’s sense of humour. He chuckled, and pulled heavily 
again at his huge cigar. 

“ And Brakenhurst, my young vriend ? ” he went on. 
“ What did you find out about my work there, eh ? Dell 
me, now ? ” 

Roddy’s mind worked swiftly. It was not what he 
actually knew, but what he wanted to know that troubled 
him. He drew a bow at a venture. 

“ I know why you went in for botany so strongly,” he 
said. ” Some of the fellows and I used to follow you— 
through the fields and out to the old monastery ruins, 
you know.” A sudden recollection leaped into his mind 
at this moment. There had been one Wednesday afternoon, 
not many months back, when they had lost sight of Dor¬ 
bacher in these same ruins and had wondered where the 
old josser had got to. It seemed like an inspiration to 
him when he jerked out : ” We little thought then what 
you were up to in that place. But I know now—I know 
what those-” 

“ Zo ! It was at the monasdery that you discovered 
things, eh ? ” interrupted the German angrily. ” I might 


have known you English bigs were following me and 
sbying. Did you find my workshop—my backing-gases, 
my jars and bottles ? Did you find them in the zellars ? ” 

Roddy looked wise and said nothing. He was learning 
things rapidly. Then, as the other leaned forward and 
said : ” Dell me ! What did you find there ? ” he 

answered :— 

” You know better than I do, Herr Dorbacher, what 
was down in those cellars. You can’t go making explosives 
and pretend that you’re only botanising, without some one 
tripping you up.” 

To Roddy’s surprise Herr Dorbacher did not give vent 
to an angry outburst such as he expected. Instead, he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

" Ah, my young vriend,” he said at last, waving the 
big cigar in his right hand ; “ zo it was what you call 
bluffing, eh ? The zellars at the monasdery ! ” He laughed 
again at what he evidently considered to be a good joke. 
” Shall I dell you what you and your vriends found there, 
Markham? Noding! Noding /” He waved the cigar 
to emphasise the words. “ You found noding there—if 
you looked, and I am not zo zure of that. And all the 
dime there was noding to find. No, it was not the mon¬ 
asdery where I worked ; you must think again. But it 
was a good bluff ; yes, it was a good bluff ! ” 

Roddy’s face too clearly showed the chagrin he felt 
at being so completely ” bowled out.” He had been so 
certain that he was upon the right track—and old Dor¬ 
bacher had cleverly led him on to give himself away ! 

“ But look here, Markham,” the German master con¬ 
tinued in a different tone ; " although I am zure you know 
very little about my business—my real business—at 
Brakenhurst, you know too much of my zecret for me 
to let you go out of my hands. And you gan’t esgape— 
make up your mind to that. You are a prisoner here, 
and I gan have you put up against a wall and shot when 
I like. Remember that ! If you dry to esgape, you will 
be shot, most certainly.” 

Roddy stared at him without speaking. He felt that 
he was indeed in a tight fix. And the Dorbacher who was 
now confronting him was not the same man who, a few mo¬ 
ments ago, was enjoying his joke so heartily. The German 
master’s face had grown stern and relentless again. Roddy 
realised that it would be best for him to keep his peace. 
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" We gan have a quiet dalk here, Markham,” said Herr 
Dorbacher. He crossed the room and threw away the 
stump of the cigar that he had been smoking ; then he 
lighted another one and resumed his seat. 44 You know 
so much already, that it is a pity you do not know more. 
But I gan dell you things. Yes, I know how you bigs of 
English boys used to laugh at me and think me only an old 
fool, but I—Karl Dorbacher—was gleverer than all you 
put together, you and your masters! You had .your 
zilly names for me—you English bigs, who knew no manners. 
And all the dime it was Karl Dorbacher, the great German 
chemist, whom you mocked. You did not know me at 
Brakenhurst, but they knew me well enough in Germany. 
1 might have been Professor at Heidelberg, if I chose; but 
my Emperor wanted a man he could trust for higher work 
than that—and he picked me. I would have made my 
name famous through all the world, had I gone to Heidel¬ 
berg ; I gave up all to serve my country as a zecret agent. 

“ I had been to other schools besides Brakenhurst— 
in other parts of England. And always I was gollecting 
moths and beetles and information. I was one of those 
who worked zecretly for the great 4 Day,’ and now that 
it has gome I have my reward ! I dell you, Markham, 
that we Germans are going to be masters of Europe—of 
the world ! It is our destiny—all our training and teaching 
has had no other end. And, you shall see, we shall win ! ” 

Herr Dorbacher paused, and puffed fiercely at his cigar. 
His vision of immediate success had carried him away. 

“ You think, too, that we shall win—eh, Markham ? ” 
he inquired. 

Roddy stared hard at the carpet. The might of the 
German Army had been made apparent to him ; he knew 
how the Kaiser's legions were overrunning Belgium and 
pushing headlong into France. But he was not going to 
let old Dorbacher crow over him. 

44 Your fellows haven’t really met the British yet, you 
know,” he answered. ” Isn’t it early to make sure of 
victory ? ” 

44 Early ! ” growled the German. 44 Early ! What army 
have you ? A mere handful! We shall eat it up—as 
we shall eat up the French. Then, Belgium ours, France 
ours, we shall be able to turn our attention to your 
miserable little island—and who will be able to stop us ? 

44 Ah, you English l You have tried to rule the world, 
and you have grown so insolent with your rich colonies. 
You think there is no one else to gombete with you—no 
one else to say this shall be done and this shall not! Bah ! 
how I hate you ! How I hate you ! ” His voice rose as 
he spoke, and he spat vehemently on the floor. 

44 You are all hateful in your fat insolence,” he continued, 
his face growing red with the passion that was working 
in him. 44 We have stood it for many years, and have 
kept our tongues still, and hands still, but we have gom- 
forted ourselves with the knowledge that the day of reckon¬ 
ing would gome. And the ‘ Day ’ has gome. Have we 
not drunk to it over and over again ?—' The Day! The 
Day ! ’ It is you English that we want to conquer and 
humiliate. Did you think we were going to let Belgium 
bar our way when the chance came to make our leap upon 
France—our old enemy ? There is no law when necessity 
urges; there are no treaties worth respecting. We 
Germans are destined to win—it is in our blood, I dell 
you ; and as we have the greatest army, the finest soldiers, 
and the biggest guns, we gannot but win ! ” 

As Roddy uttered no word during this tirade, Herr 
Dorbacher turned upon him suddenly:— 

44 I know what you are thinking, my young vriend,” 
he said ; 44 there is your fleet. Yes, it is a big fleet, I 
grant you; but the German Navy has been growing, and 
you shall see that your gountry will not have it all her own 
way.” He leaned forward and lowered his voice some¬ 
what. ” The sea-battles will not be won by big ships, 
Markham,” he went on. 44 The submarine will be the 
deciding factor—remember that! And Germany has a 
large fleet of these craft—yes, I could dell you about these, 
many things. It is I, Karl Dorbacher, the chemist, who 
know what is going to happen oh the sea. Lisden, now. 


I will dell you what has been the work of my life.” He 
put his fat hands on his knees and looked into Roddy’s 
face. Great secret though it was, the natural vanity of 
the man could not prevent him revealing it to the English 
boy who, he felt, had looked down upon him. 

44 Lisden, now. I have invented a new exblosive that 
is more powerful than anything that has ever been used. 
Lyddite, cordite, melinite, and what has been employed 
since them—all are eglipsed. I, Karl Dorbacher, have 
found the compound that shall work miracles—against 
which nothing shall stand. And they are making it now 
—in several places—for torpedoes, for shells, for airship 
bombs. That is what I have done for my gountry. And 
it was in England—in that England which I am helping 
to destroy—that I made my great disgovery! Yes. 
Markham, ofden in school, when you English bigs were 
bending over your books, I was making rows of figures, 
working out calculations, testing formulae. And the 
eggsberiments—they were not at the monasdery. That 
was a good bluff, but not good enough. Where do you 
think I worked and turned my figures into zuccess—eh ? ” 

Roddy answered nothing, he only stared at the other ; 
and the German went on quickly as if he did not expect 
a reply. 

44 At the school /” he said. “Yes, at Brakenhurst 
itself. Right underground, past the zellars that every one 
knows, there is a long tunnel that leads to nowhere, but 
which at some time must have had gonnection with some 
other building. It is blocked up now, but down there 
—below the ground and away out of hearing of anybody— 
I was zafe. I gonducted my eggsberiments to zuccess—and 
no one in Brakenhurst suspected what the old German 
master had been doing. 

44 And now, Markham, lisden again. I made my eggs¬ 
beriments, yes—and I made my exblosive, too. Even now, 
in that underground place, there is enough stored to blow 
up Brakenhurst school itself and all the big buildings for 
miles round. It is a small store—my exblosive does not 
take much room—but it is zo powerful.” 

Roddy drew in a long breath. To think that all this 
had been going on at the school—that this secret store 
of high explosive had been effected under their very feet ! 
But he did not doubt Herr Dorbacher’s word. There was 
the paper that he had picked up in the stable, the paper 
with the formulae that Captain Mercier had read. 

The German master broke in upon his thoughts ; he 
did not seem to expect any comment from the boy ; he 
vras content to hold forth upon the wonders of his invention 
and the greatness of his nation. 

44 Zo you see, Markham,” he continued, 44 it is more than 
impossible now that I should let you go—to return to 
England, perhaps, and reveal what you have learned 
here. Ah! your Government, your Kitchener—what 
would they not give for the old German chemist’s little 
zecret, eh ? But they gannot buy it—it is for my gountry, 
for the destruction of England that I made it! And when 
I go to England myself, with our soldiers—and we shall 
go, my vriend, believe that!—I shall find my exblosive 
safe at Brakenhurst and I shall use it—yes, with effect! ’ ’ 

Herr Dorbacher got up from his chair and stretched 
himself. His cigar had gone out during this last speech 
and he did not trouble to relight it. 

44 And now, Markham,” he said, 44 I will leave you to go 
to sleep. You need not think of the window as a way of 
esgape ; it is a big drop to the ground, and there is always 
a soldier below on duty. Zo, good night; I have given 
you something to dream about, have I not ? ” 

Roddy muttered a 44 good night ” in response ; then, 
as the other put his fingers on the handle of the door, he 
remembered what he had previously intended to ask 
Dorbacher. 

44 Your brother, sir—the Herr Dorbacher whom I met 
at Captain Mercier’s—is he, too, in the German Secret 
Service ? ” He jerked out the words hurriedly, not knowing 
how the other would take them. 

But Dorbacher’s passion had subsided. 44 Ah, yes, 
it is so,” he answered ; 44 my brother is like me, he is 
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devoted to his gountry. He is Swiss now, and I am still 
German—and we are twins. Vonny, is it not ? I may 
dell you, alzo, my vriend, that my brother Ludwig does 
not like you. He is angry with you for spying on him 
and spoiling some of his plans. It will be better for you 


not to meet him. Ludwig is not pleasant when he is 
angry. Zo, good night again, Markham. You will sleep 
well, I think.” 

The next moment the door had closed behind Dorbacher, 
and Roddy was left behind in the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A CHANCE OF ESCAPE. 


T O say that Roddy slept well that night would not be 
to record the truth. The startling news that he 
had learned kept him awake for an hour or two, 
and when at last sleep closed his tired eyes it was to 
plunge him into a series of wild dreams that made him toss 
restlessly upon his bed. Through these dreams there ran 
always the sinister figure of Herr Dorbacher. Now he 
would be pursuing the boy over leagues of open country, 
drawing ever nearer as Roddy’s limbs dragged more and 
more slowly ; again, he would be at work in a dark labora¬ 
tory devising some diabolical invention that threatened 
to be on the point of explosion, and Roddy watched him, 
powerless to do anything. 

A few hours after dawn, he was dreaming that he was 
back at dear old Brakenhurst, fearing to hear any moment 
the clanging of the bell that gave the signal to rise. He 
found himself straining every nerve to catch the preliminary 
jangle that always came as Gibson, .the porter, clutched the 
rope. Then, suddenly, the bell rang out, and he awoke 
to find himself sitting upright in bed with the coverlet 
thrown half off. 

But the surroundings were unfamiliar to him, as the 
early sunlight streamed in through the little window. It 
was not the old dormitory in the East Wing ; there were no 
rows of white beds on either side ; there was no prefect 
stirring up the sluggards or ordering his fag to get a basin 
ready for him. Roddy stared wildly round the bare walls 
of the room, while his brain, still heavy with sleep, set about 
adjusting the real facts of the case. 


Meanwhile, the bell that he heard still went on ringing. 
It appeared to come nearer, then it passed on and became 
fainter as the bearer of it went on his way. It dawned 
upon the boy that it was such a bell as was often carried 
by a horse or mule, and the realisation of this brought him 
quickly to a knowledge of his surroundings. 

He was awake now—wide awake ! In a rush the details 
of the preceding night crowded into his mind. He recalled 
the visit of Herr Dorbacher and the revelations that the 
latter had made. The full horror of the situation seized 
him ; if he had before felt the necessity for seizing any 
opportunity to escape, the desire was now increased a 
hundredfold. He was in possession of a secret that it was 
most important he should divulge to the authorities at home. 
It was imperative that he should make known the existence 
of that terrible magazine in the tunnel below Brakenhurst 
College. He had only to wait, he felt sure, and the moment 
for escape would present itself. When it came he must 
seize it boldly and take his chance. 

Before he dressed, Roddy knelt down by the side of the 
little bed and prayed to God for help in this extremity. 
So far he had been shielded from harm and brought safely 
through various perils, and he felt that his Master’s hand 
had been guiding him throughout. When he rose from 
his knees it was with the conviction in his heart that the 
same hand would lead him through this new peril and show 
him a way to freedom. 

As he put on the rest of his clothes—for he had only 
partially undressed—some familiar lines sprang into his mind. 



“ At that instant Roddy heard a snap as another 
whsel broke off. The wagon lurched, and he fell back¬ 
wards into the road.” (See page 489.) 
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During the last term at Brakenhurst the 
Fifth Form had been doing Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls of the King,” in the English 
Literature lesson. Among the passages 
that they had had to memorise was 
“ The Passihg of Arthur,” and now he 
found himself repeating those golden 
words of the stricken king :— 

“ More things arc wrought 
by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and 
day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every 
way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God.” 

There was great comfort in these 
lines : not only in the message that 
they conveyed—a message of hope and 
help—but in the fact that they seemed 
to bring home nearer to him. He saw 
himself standing up at his desk in the 
old class-room, repeating the passage 
and receiving the master’s “ Very good, 

Markham,” with full satisfaction. 

From the school his mind travelled 
swiftly to his home and to the loved 
ones who must be so anxiously waiting 
for news of him. What a tale he 
would have to tell when he rejoined 
them ! What a tale of adventure and 
excitement ! And rejoin them he 
would ; Roddy had no doubt in his 
mind now as to that ! 

All that day and the next he was 
left alone in the room, save for the 
occasional visits of the servant who 
brought his meals. It was not until 
the third morning after their memor¬ 
able meeting that Herr Dorbacher put 
in an appearance. 

The German was in good spirits 
again. Excellent news had been re¬ 
ceived from the Front, and he could 
not refrain from exulting over it in the 
presence of his English prisoner. So 
rapid had been the advance of the 
invading army that Belgium was now 
practically all in the hands of the Germans. Antwerp, 
Ostend, and the coast, with a portion of West Flanders, 
were all that remained uncaptured. 

From Herr Dorbacher, Roddy now learned that Brussels 
had been occupied on August 20, and that the city had been 
ordered to pay a war indemnity of ^8,000,000. From 
Brussels a portion of the German Army, under the famous 
General von Kluck, was making northwards towards 
Antwerp ; other army divisions were sweeping westwards 
towards Bruges and Ghent. Along with this piece of news 
the German master had a terrible tale to tell of pillage 
and destruction throughout the beautiful country-side. He 
made the boy’s heart sick within him as he recounted how 
the Kaiser’s victorious soldiers had looted and sacked and 
burned and murdered at will in their headlong march. 

Roddy had almost forgotten the passage of time. It 
was now August 25 ; in another week, if all had been well, 
he would have expected to return to England ! Now— 
how long would it be, he wondered, before he saw home 
again ? 


As if he had been reading' the 
boy’s inmost thoughts Herr Dorbacher 
suddenly exclaimed : " Zo a holiday 
in Belgium is not always to be desired, 
eh, my vriend Markham ? You did 
not eggsbect zuch habbenings when you 
set out. Ah ! this world is full of 
zurbrises ; you will learn that as you 
grow older. You did not eggsbect to 
meet me, for instance—that was one 
zurbrise. And you have made the 
acquaintance of my brother Ludwig— 
that is another. Yes, id is a strange 
world, is id not, Markham ? " The 
German gave a chuckle as he con¬ 
templated the boy’s white, drawn face : 
it was rare sport to see his prisoner 
writhe under his taunting jests. 

In a later visit Herr Dorbacher had 
something to say about the great fight 
at Charleroi and Mons, where the 
British and French were compelled to 
fall back. This “ glorious vigtory " 
made him swell with pride as it made 
Roddy fearful for the safety of the 
little British Army under General 
French. He was not to know until 
some time afterwards how splendidly 
that force had borne itself in the 
compulsory retreat towards the river 
Oise. 

“ VVe go to gonquer France, now*,” 
went on Dorbacher. “ What can stop 
us now ? Von Kluck will roll up those 
red-breeched Frenchmen and your 
handful of beardless boy-soldiers, you 
shall see ! In a week we shall be in 

Paris ! Then-” His voice died 

away ; the contemplation of the possi¬ 
bilities that might ensue was too big 
to be expressed in words. No doubt 
visions of a subjected France, and of a 
captured coast-line that would enable 
Germany to launch a mighty fleet of 
warships against England, filled his 
mind. Anyhow, the visions were 
evidently comforting ones, for the 
German’s manner relaxed, and he was 
kinder to the boy than he had been 
of late. 

On the 29th of the month there was 
so much activity displayed in the 
street on which the window of Roddy’s 
room looked out that the boy gathered 
an important movement was im¬ 
pending. He was right. Before lunch 
the servant came to him with a 
message that he was to be prepared to leave Roularde 
within a couple of hours’ time. 

“The Herr ” was about to take the road with the troops. 
Soon after lunch the same servant appeared again, and 
Roddy was conducted below for the first time since his 
arrival in the house. He passed Herr Dorbacher in the hall¬ 
way, but the German was in close confabulation with some 
officers and paid him no heed. 

With his escort Roddy passed out into the street, where a 
stream of soldiers, mounted and on foot, with wagons and 
gun-carriages, was pouring by. Presumably the force that 
had been occupying the town and the vicinity was under 
orders to move forward. There was evidence of great 
excitement and haste, but everything was carried out with 
machine-like regularity and order. Separate units detached 
themselves as by a miracle from the mass of soldiery and, 
falling into their places, swung into the ever-marching line. 

And as they marched the men’s voices were raised in the 
national songs of their country, chief among which was 
the “ Deutschland fiber Alles.” 



WAR TYPES. XI.—A GURKHA. 

The Gurkhas of Nepal and the adjoining 
districts have contributed some of the finest 
fighting regiments to the Indian Army. Short 
in height—they are seldom over 5 ft. 5 in.— 
these “little brown men ” are hardy and quick 
of movement. They serve for the most part in 
the infantry, and carry, in addition to the 
ordinary arms, their own favourite weapon, the 
“khukri.” This is a long knife, measuring 
about twenty inches from the handle-top to the 
point, and having a broad, curved blade. The 
familiar head-dress of the Gurkha is the small, 
black, round, visorlcss cap, set at a rakish angle, 
as seen above. 
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^3: Roddy’s destination was a group of wagons that he 
t 1 "concluded to belong to the commissariat department. 

<1; Here the men were busily engaged in arranging the cases 
* :and barrels that filled the vehicles. In a few hurried words 
V : the servant who accompanied him gave the necessary orders 
'• with regard to the boy, after which he left him in the care of 

> the soldiers. The men had spoken in German, of course, 
n and Roddy found himself at a loss to understand what 
v^ they wanted to convey to him. Finding that words were 

of no use, and that he only shook his head doubtfully, one 
u: of the soldiers took him by the waist and lifted him roughly 
into the back of a wagon. Here there was a heap of 
' blankets in a corner, and the boy thankfully threw himself 
! down upon them. 

From this position Roddy watched the preparations 
for departure that went on with feverish haste. Only 
:r once did he see Herr Dorbacher before the wagon began 

> to move forward. That personage passed by the side of 
-: the vehicle and, seeing the boy, stopped to make inquiries. 

■ -.There was another guttural conversation between the 
r; Herr and the soldier-driver, then the great man went on 
: ;;-r and was lost in the crowd. 

r When at last the commissariat wagons received 
: tv instructions to move, a soldier sprang up on the tailboard 
:: and squatted down in front of the boy. Behind the wagon 
; r rode half a dozen troopers as escort, the vehicle in which 
g Roddy rode being the last of the line. 

For some hours the wagon jolted along, to the accompani- 
: 3 ment of the men’s voices as they sang and the incessant 

- jangling of the horses’ accoutrements. Roddy occupied 
himself in staring at the country through which they passed, 

i? noting with a feeling of deep sadness the deserted and 
. ruined farms and houses that were to be seen. But for 

- these blots the country-side was pretty enough to call for 
r his admiration. The white road along which they travelled 

- was lined with tall poplars, and through these he saw 
r - beautiful stretches of meadows and partly cultivated land. 

At nightfall that day there was a halt at a village called 
... Vallines, and here Roddy was given a generous supper. 
A Belgian girl, who was summoned from an inn to wait 
upon the men, brought the boy a steaming cup of chocolate, 
|j and found time to whisper a friendly word into his ear. 
H She was gone, however, before he could frame a question 
T as to where he was and what was the destination of the 
... soldiers. 


The next day’s march was a repetition of the previous 
one. Always a long, seemingly unending white road, 
with lines of poplars and occasional red-tiled houses by 
the wayside. Here and there they passed a Calvary, 
and Roddy wondered what scenes that sacred figure had 
witnessed in the past few weeks. 

If the thought of escape did enter his mind as he lay on 
the heap of blankets it was not to encourage the hope that 
he might gain freedom while in this baggage train. He 
knew that he was too closely guarded. All day there were 
soldiers in front of him, behind, and, often enough, on each 
side. At night-time the guards were too numerous to 
allow of their being eluded. It was again evident that 
Herr Dorbacher was a personage of importance, for from 
the way in which the men pointed at him and jabbered. 
Roddy gathered that very strict orders had been issued 
with respect to him. 

And yet, when the idea of gaining his liberty was far 
from his thoughts, chance brought about his deliverance. 

Towards the close of the second day, as the train of 
wagons was jolting along, there came a sound of shouting 
from the front ranks. Orders passed quickly down the 
line, and the troopers who had been riding behind, swung 
to one side and galloped up the road. There was another 
burst of shouts and angry cries—nearer to hand this time ; 
then Roddy felt a bump and a lurch. 

The soldier who had accompanied him on the tailboard 
was shot out on to the ground, whence he picked himself 
up with many exclamations. The man then ran forward 
to his comrades. 

For the moment Roddy was left alone. What had 
actually happened he knew not; he could only surmise 
that some accident had occurred. In the sudden stoppage 
and turmoil his own wagon had come into collision with 
another. Probably it had lost a wheel. 

What was clear, however, was the fact that his guard 
had quitted him for the time being. Now was the Heaven¬ 
sent opportunity for escape. 

At that instant Roddy heard a snap as another wheel 
broke off. The wagon lurched, and he fell backwards 
into the road. Picking himself up quickly, he made a 
dive for the hedge. In a moment he had gained the shelter 
of this, found an opening that allowed him to squeeze 
through to the other side, and then he felt the soft grass 
of a field below his feet. Where now should he turn ? 


[To be continued.) 



Lays of School Life. 

Our Cadet Corps. 

By FRED EDMONDS. 



O UR school is patriotic, 

No doubt at all of that, 

Though some of us are long and lean, 
And some of us are fat. 

But if, for our protection, 

We count cadets galore, 

It's quite an innovation 1 
We owe it to the war. 

It's “ left incline ” and “ right incline ,” 

And throw your shoulders back ! 

You never saw so smart a corps. 

So absolutely “ crack t ” 


Our discipline is gorgeous 
All decent folks allow, 

For Tommy Smith, or Jones, or Brown 
Is " Tommy Atkins ” nojv. 

Our fellows drill like heroes ! 

Their life is out-of-doors, 

With prefects for each “ section,” 

For ever *' forming fours.” 


It's " left incline " and “ right incline ,” 
And “ mind your ‘ dressing,' please .” 

'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life , 
To see us “ stand at ease l ” 


Our masters as Commanders 
Are beautiful to hear, 

They give commands in ringing tones 
With not a trace of fear— 

Oh yes, of course, I’m chaffing l 

It would not be a lie 

To say that, for their country. 

Cadets and all would die. 


It's " left incline ” and ” right incline," 
And " halt ” and " dress ” and " ‘shun" 
Hurrah for you, hurrah for me, 

Hurrah for everyone l 
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The Romance 
of the 
Red Cross. 

How the British Wounded are 
Looked After on the Battle¬ 
field. Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bart., Chats about the B.R.C.S. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



T HE Geneva Cross, which is more popularly known 
as the Red Cross, is one of the most splendid 
emblems that anywhere e xists. A plain and simple, 
unostentatious device, it stands at once indicative 
of mercy and self-sacrifice, a token of truest brotherhood, 
and a badge of man’s benevolence towards his suffering 
fellow man. In every land the symbol is known, 
respected, and revered ; and this great war, which has 
shocked us by the spectacle of some erstwhile proud 
reputations bedraggled in the mire of evil deeds, has. 
. 3 happily for human hope, also shown us 
the brave banner of the Geneva Cross 
\ elevated still higher in universal regard, 
picturing a promise of pity for those in 
pain, and telling a torn and troubled 
> world that even amidst the carnage 
there is earthly haven. 

Five years ago there died at Heiden, 
near St. Gall, in Switzerland, M. Henri 
Dunant, affectionately known as “The 
Man in White,” who, as the founder of 
the Red Cross Society, was one of the 
greatest humanitarians ever known. 

Inspired by the glorious example of 
our own Florence Nightingale, “ the 
Lady with the Lamp,” Henri Dunant 
was devoting his life to the relief of 
the afflicted, visiting the poor, reading 
aloud to prisoners in gaol, when, wan¬ 
dering on holiday in 1859 across the 
plains of Lombardy, he witnessed the 
frightful slaughter of Solferino, a battle 
in which, after fifteen hours of frenzied 
combat, the armies of France and Austria 
lost, in killed and wounded, three field- 
marshals, nine generals, 1,566 officers, 
and 40,000 non-commissioned officers and men. The military 
surgeons were obliged to pass on with the contending armies ; 
who, then, would attempt to tend the horde of suffering 
soldiers left behind ? Henri Dunant at once entered upon 
that tremendous task—bought a wagon-load of dressings and 
minor comforts, at his own expense, from a neighbouring 
town, and established a hospital in the principal church of 
Castiglione. With a hundred patients there, he went on to 
tend a thousand in the old cathedral at Brescia ; and as he 
moved about on merciful errands amidst the rows of stricken 
men, clad in his white-duck summer garments, those whom 
he tended gratefully knew him by the name of “ le monsieur 
blanc.” 

Soon, most of the crowned heads of the Continent heard of, 
and hastened to help, Dunant’s work ; and he lost no time 
in starting a vigorous crusade in favour of a special inter¬ 
national flag that should cover, on the field of battle, both the 
wounded and all those engaged in seeing to their needs. 
In England, Charles Dickens powerfully aided the cause, 


and the result was the holding of the first Geneva Congress 
in 1864. At that historic meeting, delegates were present 
from fourteen different countries, and it was agreed that 
volunteer bodies should be organised in time of peace to 
assist the military during the progress of war, and that a 
red cross on a white ground—the Geneva Cross—should be 
used as a common badge for all such societies, of whatever 
nationality. 

Tnat is, in brief, the story of the International Red Cross 
Society, as founded by M. Henri Dunant, upon whom the 
Dowager Empress of Russia conferred 
a pension, and who was, later on, 
granted the Nobel Peace Prize. During 
the Franco-German War, more than 
half a million sick and wounded were 
cared for 1 ' the British Red Cross 
Society ; what, we may ask with bated 
breath, will be the similar total to-day ? 
All the nations of the earth now con¬ 
form to the merciful treaty : China and 
Persia and Siam have their Red Cross 
organisations ; there is a branch of the 
Society in Abyssinia; and Japan, whole¬ 
hearted at once in the movement, has 
the richest Red Cross Society in the 
world. 

The British Red Cross Society, with 
which, of course, we are here more in¬ 
timately concerned, is an alliance of help 
and healing, complete in all its branches, 
and presided over by some of the most 
tireless and devoted workers in the 
universe. Its home is in the West End 
of London ; its chairman was the late 
Lord Rothschild ; and I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to say that no one has 
given more unstinted labour for our sick and shattered 
soldiers in this war than has the famous surgeon, 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., who 
is a vice-chairman. To the readers of this journal, 
Sir Frederick Treves is additionally well-known from 
the pleasing fact that he has, from time to time, been a 
contributor to its pages. When I recently waited upon him 
at the B.R.C.S. offices, the sight of a crowd of other would-be 
claimants upon his courtesy rendered me rather fearful that 
my quest might be in vain ; but I found that my connection 
with the “ B.O.P.” qualified as amply sufficient introduc¬ 
tion, and very soon Sir Frederick was affording me some 
interesting particulars. 

He said :— 

“ Never have the British wounded been so well looked 
after as in the present campaign ; never has the Army 
Medical Service shown itself to be so efficient; never has 
the Red Cross Society striven harder to carry out the 
demand of the people of England that the wounded soldier 



M. Henri Dunant. 

The founder of the International Red Cross 
Society. 
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shall lack for nothing. Not only are the hospitals well 
equipped, but they are well staffed. There is a body of emi¬ 
nent consulting-physicians, attached to the British Force, 
who visit the hospitals daily to advise upon any medical cases 
of difficulty. There is a still larger number of well-known 
consulting-surgeons who perform the same office with regard 
to the wounded, so that no major operation is carried 
out until the measure has been approved by one of them. 
Working with this exceptional staff are a number of special¬ 
ists, as well as operating-surgeons who have earned a 
reputation for particular work. 

“ Transport of the wounded has al¬ 
ways been one of the most formidable 
difficulties the medical service of any 
army has had to face ; in the present 
campaign, where casualties are so 
numerous, these difficulties have been 
much accentuated. I was in South 
Africa during the Boer War; there 
most of the injuries were caused by 
rifle-bullets. I have been twice on 
visits to our Army on the Continent 
during the present campaign, in which 
most of the injuries are occasioned by 
shell fire. In Boulogne, under the Red 
Cross, one of the greatest triumphs of the 
Army Medical Service of this country’ has 
been the converting of a series of goods sheds behind the 
Maritime Station into a military hospital—of the type 
known as a stationary hospital ; dismal and uninhabited 
buildings converted as by the touch of some fairy wand 
into a series of bright wards, spotlessly clean, well lighted, 
well warmed, and well ventilated—a marvellous work, 
worthy of the highest praise. 

In the matter of transport, much has been done in the 
present war for the comfort of the wounded, and the 
British Red Cross Society can never fail to be proud of the 
help it has afforded in this direction ; the Society has 
some 900 motor ambulances on the roads in France. They 
are to be found at every point upon the lines of communica¬ 
tion, and at every base ; they are always ready at any hour 
of the day or night ; while the prompt manner in which 
the orderlies handle those in their charge has been re¬ 
peatedly acknowledged with admiration and gratitude. 

“ It is, of course, the Field Ambulance of the Army 
Medical Corps, always following the regiment, amd fre¬ 
quently under fire, that actually collects the wounded from 
the field of battle. The three sections of which a Field 
Ambulance is composed are each capable of bringing in 
fifty wounded, each section being complete in itself and 
having its own tents, wagons, and horses. No ! motors 
are of no use for this work, the engine of a motor vehicle 
would heat if attempted to be driven at three miles an 
hour all day long, which is a fair marching pace. In addi¬ 
tion to that, in working cross country, say, to collect the 
wounded, a motor would be liable to get its wheels into a 
ditch, and. that happening, there the vehicle would stop : a 
horse-wagon can always be extricated from such a predica¬ 
ment. Horses are used, not mules. I may tell you that I 
am the chairman of a committee that is to award a prize 
of £ 2.000 to anybody who succeeds in perfecting a motor- 
ambulance that shall meet all the requirements of the 
experts. Motor-ambulances take four lying-down patients; 
the Red Cross of some other countries is using a stretcher 
carried between two bicycles for the purpose of transporting 
wounded men ; that plan, however, calls for the services 
of two men to each casualty ; whereas only one man is 
required for the driving of an ambulance wagon. 

“ Both the War Office and the Red Cross Societies have 
an adequate nuinber of ambulance trains on the lines of 
communication ;«* some of these are new and especially 
built for the purpose, embodying, it is needless to say, the 
latest refinements in hospital-train construction ; others are 
improvised trains, admirable in their way. Some of the 
trains have a goods van turned into a kitchen, a capital 
camp-kitchen, and capable of feeding from three to four 
hundred men. And now," concluded Sir Frederick. 


" having said that much to your * B.O.P.’ readers, I will ask 
our secretary to provide you with any other items of in¬ 
formation that you may care to acquire.” 

My little chat with the gentleman thus referred to is 
recorded hereafter. 

One of the illustrations to this article shows the ambulance 
train, a veritable hospital on wheels, that was provided by 
the Great Eastern Railway. The train consists of nine 
vehicles, each with the Red Cross on a white ground promi¬ 
nently painted upon either side ; five of the coaches were 
originally ” brake thirds,” two were 
main-line composites, one was a brake 
and luggage van, and the remaining 
vehicle was a first-class dining-car 
these were converted into adequately 
appointed ward-cars, each with bed> 
for twenty men, a pharmacy, an opera¬ 
ting-room, and rooms for medical staff, 
nurses, and attendants, with a kitchen 
and ample compartments for the convey¬ 
ance of all necessary stores. Part of the 
floor of the train is lead-covered : and 
a strong steam-jet is provided for 
sterilising purposes. 

It should be generally known that the 
Red Cross itself has a definite shape 
it is not merely a Red Cross of any 
contour you please so long as it is a cross. The real Red 
Cross may be said to consist of five squares—that is, one 
square with an equal square against each of its four sides. 
This device was adopted by way of compliment to the coun¬ 
try wherein the Geneva Convention was held ; for, as will 
be remembered, the flag of Switzerland shows a white cross, 
of the shape above indicated upon a red ground. The Red 
Cross flag is, indeed, the Swiss flag with the red and white 
reversed. In the event of the bombardment of a city by 
an enemy, as would be the case also in an invasion of 
England, it is not proper for civil hospitals, asylums 
historic monuments, and so forth to fly the Red Cross flag 
by way of seeking protection ; such buildings are official lv 
required to display instead a large, stiff, rectangular panel, 
divided diagonally into two pointed triangular portions. 



A Motor Ambulance. (Back view.) 

Showing gangway, with ample room for the attendant. 
[Photo, by permission of Messrs. Salmons & Sons, the makers .] 
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The Motor-Bus Ambulance. 

4 somewhere in France,” where the well-known London vehicle has been called into 
requisition for the conveyance of wounded. 


the upper portion black and the lower portion white. Red 
Cross brassards, or armlets, are issued only to persons 
serving under the joint committee of the B.R.C.S. 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and no person 
who is not a British subject is entitled to receive a 


brassard unless with the 
of the Secretary of State 
" You would wish to 
have a few more facts 
about the work of the 
B.R.C.S. ? Very well, 
then,” consented Mr. 
Frank Hastings, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Society, 
“ I will try to give you 
just what you want. Sir 
Frederick Treves has 
mentioned our motor 
ambulances and cars ; 
in addition we have 
twenty-five motor lorries 
carrying medical stores, 
and sixteen motor soup- 
kitchens for serving the 
wounded with hot bev¬ 
erages at field hospitals ; 
these kitchens are built 
upon 30 cwt., 20 h.p. 
chassis, with room for 
four persons on the 
driver’s seat ; a tank 
holding seventy gallons 
of water is provided, and 
each kitchen has a 
twenty-five gallon boiler 
with special accommoda¬ 
tion for heating soup, 
coffee, cocoa, and also 
for the stewing of meat. 
At the present moment 


special permission 
for War. 


nearly eight hundred nurses are 
working for us. as is also a little army 
of some eight thousand orderlies ; 
16,000 cases of Red Cross stores 
have been dispatched to the Front, and 
no fewer than 738,000 garments have 
been supplied to wounded soldiers ; 
in the United Kingdom and in France, 
23,000 beds are under our auspices. 
Our work costs more than O0,000 
weekly. 

“In February last, the Red Cross 
sent back the first batch of German 
prisoners of war in England ; practi¬ 
cally every man had lost a limb, in¬ 
capacity for service being the condi¬ 
tion of the transfer ; we also brought 
over the British wounded returned 
from Germany. I was there at Chai- 
ing Cross Station to meet them, and 
I tell you, it was we who were the 
miserable ones; the wounded men 
were so cheerful to find themselves 
home again. Maybe, you have noticed 
that there are many Boy Scouts 
here, assisting with our work ! They 
are useful fellows. That we have need 
of plenty of willing hands, this piece 
of evidence will show. One morning, 
recently, we received an order for 
Boulogne ; the same evening 366 
cases were placed on the next day’s 
early morning boat, without in any 
way interfering with the orders dis¬ 
patched to other parts of Europe ; 
next day came another big order for 
a great variety of stores as well as 
300 eggs, 68 gallons of milk, 1,000 lb. each of butter, of 
chocolate, and of cocoa—all of which were shipped by the 
following boat. 

*' Our hospital ship, which is named the ‘ Queen 
Mother,’ after Queen Alexandra, who recently sent to 
Sir Frederick Treves a portrait of herself for the hospital 
ship, is of 385 tons burden, and, completely fitted, has 
twenty-one beds for soldiers and three sepa¬ 
rate cabins for officers. The King, the Queen, 


[Photo, by W. J. Pmncll. 

A Hospital Case. 

A motor-cyclist is here seen receiving instructions from a doctor concerning a case for the base hospital. 
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Locomotive Publishing Co.] 


and Queen Alexandra, each contributed one vehicle to 
our fleet of motor-ambulances for the use of our Indian 
soldiers fighting with the Allies. Under the direction of 
the Red Cross, a free services refreshment buffet has 
been in operation at Victoria Station, catering for 
soldiers and sailors passing through the station between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and midnight—tea, coffee, meat 
pies, sandwiches, cakes, fruit, and cigarettes being provided. 
You see, our work is of a sufficiently diversified description ! 
And the sale of our Red Cross stamps has been very large, 
and it is steadily increasing. 

“To ensure that your readers shall properly understand 
the objects of our society I would wish you to make mention 
of the following. The primary object of the B.R.C.S. 
is to furnish aid to the sick and wounded in time of war, 
but such aid must necessarily be supplementary to that fur¬ 
nished by the Medical Departments of the Navy and Army. 
It is assumed that upon those two departments rests the 
responsibility for providing for the casualties of war, and 
that the B.R.C.S. will -offer such additional comforts and 
such general help as may be considered beyond the reason¬ 
able scope of the official bodies ; it is impossible that the 
medical provisions of the Navy' and Army, in the matter 
especially of personnel, can be maintained in time of peace 
at the standard demanded by the stress of war. That 
is the true scope of the energies of the British Red 
Cross. 

“ Under the control in London of Lord Robert Cecil, 
the work of identifying and marking the graves of British 
soldiers who have fallen in France and Belgium is being 
carried out by the British Red Cross Society. Various 
expeditions have been organised, and already the battle¬ 
fields of the Marne, of Compiegne, and certain areas in the 
extreme North of France have been very carefully examined. 
Referring again to the subject of our motor ambulances, 
I may tell you that by only twenty-five cars 3,687 patients 
were moved in one day ; much of this work is of so danger¬ 
ous a description that in some cases no others than unmarried 
volunteers are permitted to do it ; in Furnes alone three 
out of four motor ambulance-cars were hit by shell, and 
one of them was blown to pieces. The Society has a garage 
at Balham from whence the cars proceed to St. James’s 
Square, where the chauffeurs receive their final instructions 
before proceeding to Folkestone ; at Folkestone a repre¬ 
sentative of the Society meets them, and arranges for 
shipping the cars to France. At one time a special vessel 
was chartered, and ran for six weeks, taking sixteen cars 
each trip, with petrol and 
supplies. As further evidence 
of work done, I may 
quote a short extract 
from the report 
of our Voluntary 
Aid Detach¬ 
ment Rest 
Station at 
B julogne. 

On No¬ 
vember 2 
last—cer¬ 
tainly an 
excep¬ 
tionally 


busy day—2,300 wounded were fed, and over 200 dressing* 
were done in the wagons. During three months the unit sup¬ 
plied food to 38,000 wounded ; 550 medical and surgical cases 
were dealt with by the sisters ; the ambulance conveyed 
600 cases to and from hospitals ; 5,000 Christmas presents 
were collected and distributed to hospitals and ambulance 
trains ; 80,000 cigarettes were distributed to the trains 
as well as thousands of newspapers and magazines, and 
sand-bags and bandages were made for the hospitals. 

“ The uniform for men of our Voluntary Aid Detachments 
consists of blue cloth cap, with badge showing the Red 
Cross ; blue great-coat, with Red Cross emblem on left 
breast ; patrol jacket, with brassard ; blue knickerbockci 
breeches ; blue putties ; white cotton gloves ; black boots 
white canvas haversack ; enamelled iron water-bottle 
covered with blue felt and with a black leather strap. 
Officers wear blue serge trousers instead of knickerbocker 
breeches, ordinary white stand-up linen collar, and white 
Cape gloves ; there being also various badges and marks to 
distinguish an officer’s rank. Likewise, there are prescribed 
outdoor uniforms and working-dress for the members of 
women's detachments. 

“ With regard to the Geneva Convention, there are one 
or two points worth noting by the general reader. The 
present Geneva Convention is dated 1906 ; sick and 
wounded must be taken care of, irrespective of nationality : 
medical personnel must be left in charge of sick and 
wounded, and this personnel, if captured by the enemy, 
must continue their duty under his direction, receiving 
pay from the enemy at the same rate as similar rank> 
in his medical service, and they will be sent back to their 
own army when their assistance is no longer indispensable 
that is the rule as laid down by the Convention. Also 
none of the medical personnel are to be regarded as prisoners 
of war, but shall be respected and protected under all 
circumstances ; the sick and wounded, however, who fall 
into the hands of the enemy are prisoners of war ;* after each 
engagement the victorious commander shall take measures 
to search for the wounded ; the national flag of the belli¬ 
gerent must always be hoisted along with the Red Cross 
flag, except when a medical unit is captured by the enemv. 
in which case the Red Cross only is flown. By the Geneva 
Convention Act, 1911, it is laid down that ‘ it shall not be 
lawful for any person to use for the purposes of his trade or 
business, or for any other purpose whatsoever, without 
the authority of the Army Council, the heraldic emblem of 
the red cross on a white ground formed by reversing the 
Federal colours of Switzer¬ 
land, or the words * Red 
Cross ’ or ‘ Geneva 
Cross.’ The British Red 
Cross Society has 
the authority of 
the Army 
Council to 
use the 
heraldic 
emblem 
of the Red 
Cross and 
the words 
‘Red 
Cross.’ “ 


A Ward-room on a G.E.R. Ambulance Train. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


MOTOR-CYCLISTS IN WAR. 

HEY have proved that they are worth their weight 
in gold ” ; that is the exact wording of a recent 
Army report referring to the value of motor¬ 
cyclist dispatch-riders in the great conflict. From 
commanders-in-chief downwards, these daring motor-cy¬ 
clists have won the praise and admiration of all—whether 
English, French, or Russian, they have rendered priceless 
service to the cause of the Allies ; and though many have 
fallen, no instance has been known of one of the corps 
shirking even the most dangerous duty. The following 
three extracts from respectively English, French, and 
Russian sources tell their own tale of appreciation. Said a 
British Army message from the Front: “It is the pride 
of our motor-cyclists that never, except in the case of 
death, have they failed to deliver a dispatch along the 
battle-zone.” 

In a speech to his troops, a French general declared : 
“ The motor-cyclist messengers are splendid ; 
nothing stops them while life is theirs. If an 
order fails to reach, most probably the man 
is dead ; but others wait to essay the same 
errand, equally ready to succeed where he 
has failed or to fearlessly meet the same 
end. Time and again, by their speed and 
their valour, these men have turned the tide 
in our favour, saved innumerable lives, and 
enabled us to rout the foe.” From Russia 
a like testimony is thus worded : “ Motor¬ 
cyclists have revolutionised the business of 
communication in the field ; there is always 
one of them ready, astride his waiting 
machine, eager to be off and away, scorning 
shot and shell, racing shot and shell if need be. Wonderful 
fellows these—dauntless, defiant, laughing in the throb of 
their engines at the puny efforts to annihilate them.” 

Those are gallant testimonials that have been won ; 
we know they are fully deserved ; and it is additional 
satisfaction to us to be aware of the universally' admitted 
fact that, from his temperament, proclivities, and training, 
tne British motor-cyclist dispatch-rider ranks second to 
none. I have talked with not a few men returned from 
the war area, and each of those having experience of our 
dispatch-riders has told me that these motor-cyclists are 
real “ terrors.” Totally regardless of their own safety— 
and indeed, of that of other users of the road, whether 
friendly or hostile—taking no notice of thick mud, water 
from floods, or road surfaces pounded full of enormous 
holes, and hardly ever deigning to keep a look-out for 
pjssible and very probable snipers waiting for them by 
the wayside, the leather-clad riders tear across whole 
districts, intent only on steering, driving, devouring space, 
and getting there. With our Aimy in Flanders a standard 


joke has been to say that some one ought to follow our 
motor-cyclist dispatch-riders and pick up the dead chickens 
for the pot ! 

SOME STORIES. 

Plenty of the true tales related of these motor-cyclists 
are worth repeating. Upon one occasion a dispatch-rider, 
entering a long lane, saw two German soldiers blocking 
the way ahead ; he simply drove straight at them, thus 
fortunately disconcerting their aim. At his approach the 
men instinctively drew back to avoid his rush—he was going 
sixty miles an hour; the next instant he was out of sight 
round a bend of the lane, and their bullets singing harm¬ 
lessly above his head—bent over the handlebars—were 
aimed only by the guidance of sound. 

Said one of the Army Service Corps: “ We had a nice 
job clearing # away the remains of a French gun-limber, 
water-cart, and two dead horses that had been piled by a 
bursting shell plop in the middle of the road. 
While we were doing it we heard one of our 
chaps coming on a motor-bike, and tried to 
warn him, but he came round the comer like 
an express engine and ran bang over the lot ; 
he and his bike walloped about like a ship 
in a storm, but he got through all right.” 

From that brief and racy account alone we 
derive a sufficient impression of the reck¬ 
less enthusiasm of our British army motor¬ 
cyclists, of whom a military expert has 
written : “ Covered with mud and oil, their 
faces half hidden by dust, their machines 
oscillating and wobbling on the cobbles or 
slithering about in the thick mire, they 
present a picture of sternness, ferocity, determination, 
and absolute fearlessness which strikes terror into the 
hearts of every one they encounter in their path. They 
respect no one ; they regard the road as their own peculiar 
right-of-way.” The fame of the British military motor¬ 
cyclist is familiar throughout at least four armies. There 
are enemy commanders who many a time would have 
given much for men like him ; he has proved himself to 
be a splendid servant of the Empire. 

FREE-WHEEL COVERS. 

In the above reference to military' motor-cyclists, some 
allusion to the subject of mud is included. It will be 
remembered that, during the winter and spring operations 
of our Army at the Front, the mud of Belgium, Flanders, 
and Northern France proved to be a terrible trial to the 
troops. During conversation with soldier-cyclists who 
served there throughout those periods, they have told me 
that the mud and wet sometimes rendered their cycles 
almost unusable. In particular, they complained that 
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from these causes the free-wheels of their machines gave 
a good deal of trouble ; some men used to bind strips of 
flannel round the back-stay ends of their machines in 
order to try to keep the mud and water out of the free¬ 
wheel mechanism. Sometimes, with the free-wheels quite 
choked up, the cycles had to be abandoned. 

Without doubt, all such difficulty would have been 
obviated could the cyclist-soldiers have been supplied with 
the little article that is known as a free-wheel cover. These 
accessories, made in transparent celluloid, by Bluemel 
Bros., of Wolston, near Coventry, provide a simple and 
effective device for preventing mud and grit from entering 
the rather delicate working parts 
of the free-wheel, thus doing 
away with a cause of frequent 
disorder ; the cover completely 
encloses the free-wheel, with the 
exception of two small slots 
which are necessary for allowing 
the chain to pass through. The 
rear half is hinged to simplify the 
fitting of the cover to the cycle, 
and also so as to allow easy 
access for lubrication. Made in 
two sizes—for sprocket wheels 
up to 18 and 22 tooth, and a 
special large size for motor-cy¬ 
cles—the cost of these is 2s. 3 d. 
and 25. 6 d. respectively ; when 
ordering by post it is necessary 
on sprocket wheel and shape and size of chain-stay’, and 
if required for a motor-cycle. 

This is not the muddy season of the year, but the cover, 
which is of insignificant weight, is practically dust proof, 
and in that way protects the free-wheel even when the 
weather and the road surface are dry. Our wonderful 
Ordnance Department it is that supplies the British Army 
with pretty well everything the Army wants, from trinitro¬ 
toluene explosive to tin-tacks. Had the need been timely 
known, I believe the Ordnance Corps would have served 
out free-wheel covers to all our gallant cycling Tommies 
pedalling and often hand-pushing their bikes through 
water and mud on the Continent. An additional argument 
in favour of the adoption of some such protecting device 
for military free-wheel bicycles is that, as often as not, the 
cycle of the cyclist-orderly at the Front is not stabled in 
any way at night : the tired rider tumbles in to sleep just 
anywhere he can ; his machine is left leaning against 
anything that is near to hand and quite out in the open, or 
under a tree if it is lucky. 

Very few of the German military cyclists use free¬ 
wheeled machines. As one of our wheelmen warriors 
remarked to me : “The Germans are soldiers who have 
been ordered to ride bicycles ; they are not cyclists ; they 
don’t know a good thing in the cycling line when they see 
it.” . That, anyway, was his opinion. 

THE LURE OF THE LANES. 

Reports that come to hand from various quarters tell the 
tale that many of our main roads are not exactly in the pink 
of condition for ideal cycling ; not a few of these highways 
have been so cut up by military traffic during the winter 
and spring season of road softness that their surface is 
much impaired, and only fat tyres and a w’ell cushioned 
saddle can render cycling over them truly enjoyable. In 
such circumstances the wise cyclist whispers to himself : 
What about the lanes ? and by exploration of the by-ways 
finds an answer to his own query. 

Lane-riding proves usually to be productive of much 
pleasure—provided, of course, that you are not a devotee 
of mere speed. It is the lanes, and not the main roads 
around our great cities, that supply the shortest cuts into 
real country surroundings, for always the bricks and mortar 
follow the trunk roads. Naturally enough, in the lanes and 
side turnings, the surface of the road is more rarely found 
to be treated with tarmac or other dust-laying, surface-bind¬ 
ing preparation ; there may, also, be a few farm-cart ruts and 


patches of stone that have not been rolled in. But then, 
most of the beautiful road-keeping that is the rule. or. 
anyway, w f as the rule before the war, is performed for the 
benefit of motorists, and over those smoothly prepared 
highways motorists love to roll; they seldom venture into 
the lanes, w'hich fact rejoices the cyclist’s soul, and causes 
many a wheelman of wisdom to regularly turn off the main 
track at the first likely-looking lane he encounters, either 
on the left hand or right hand of him. 

If you have never tried it before, try the experiment of 
lane-riding at your next opportunity ; if you have tried it 
before, and if you honestly care for the country, I am 
fairly certain that you will go lane-riding again. 

LEARN TO USE LIGHT TYRES. 

A cycle, we know', is, in the eyes of the law, a vehicle. 
There are some cyclists who seem to think that a cycle is 
not only a vehicle, but is a kind of cumbrous cart that is to 
be indiscriminately forced through or over every patch of 
stones or area of rough surface that is encountered. 
They never think of “ nursing ” their cycles, as the phrase 
has it ; and so from bitter experience they find that the 
only satisfactory plan is to have those cycles shod with 
heavy roadster tyres, if, indeed, the tyres are not of tandem 
or tradesmen’s carrier calibre. The consequence of that, 
again, is that with so much weight in such thick-walled 
tyres, the bicycle runs in a dull and heavy manner : it has 
no joyous spring under one, is in no way a thing of “ life.” 
Of course, if you are by nature or through inattention to 
the subject one of the sit-dow’n-in-the-saddle-and-plod- 
straight-ahead brigade, we need not say more on the 
subject. For the keen and alert cyclist who really knows 
how to handle a high-class mount, quite light tyres are the 
ones for enjoyment. 

OIL-BATH ADVICE. 

Gear-cases, as we know, are of two kinds : with the one 
kind of gear-case the chain runs dry, as we may say, it 
being usually coated with some variety or other of non¬ 
liquid lubricant; with the other kind of gear-case the chain 
is lubricated by dipping as it runs into a certain quantity of 
oil that is contained within the gear-case. Now, oil that 
should be retained within a gear-case of the latter pattern 
may possibly find its way out of the gear-case if the cycle 
is carelessly slung about into all sorts of positions, w'hich 
is, of course, about as undesirable a state of affairs as you 
or I, or anybody else, could wish not to encounter. 

One of the best of gear-cases 
is that known as the “Little 
Oil Bath,” which is fitted to 
the famous “ Sunbeam ” bicycles 
that are made by John Mars- 
ton, Ltd., of Sunbeamland. 
Wolverhampton, and the two 
illustrations here given explain 
the manner in which to turn 
a machine that is fitted with 
the Little Oil-bath Gear-case 
upside down for tyre repairing, 
without emptying out or spilling 
the oil. The complete operation 
may be catalogued as follows : 
(1) Lock the front of the bicycle with the head lock. (2) 
Take the left handle-grip with the left hand, and the step 
or the left-hand chain stay with the right hand (see illus¬ 
tration No. 1). (3) Slowly turn the back wheel of the 

bicycle right over the front wheel until the handlebar 
touches the ground (see illustration No. 2). (4) To restore 

the bicycle to its normal position after mending puncture, 
reverse this operation. 

The oil in such a gear-case needs renewing only once 
in six months, the old oil being emptied aw'ay through 
the screwed hole at the back of the gear-case. Anv 
particles of dirt that may find their way inside this gear- 
case collect in this oil and are then emptied out, so 
that no other cleaning of the driving bearings is ever 
necessary. 



The Little Oil-bath 
Gear-case.—I. 

to state number of teeth 



The Little Oil-bath 
Gear-case.—II. 
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I F Vasquez, Felipe, and Moriz had paid a visit to the 
western end of Staten Island they would have 
discovered that the coast-line there was very differ¬ 
ent from that which lay between Cape Saint-Jean 
and Point Several. It was composed entirely of cliffs 
rising to a height of tw’o hundred feet, perpendicular for 
the most part and running far down into deep water, and 
lashed unceasingly by a violent surf. 

In front of these arid cliffs, the clefts and crannies and 
faults in which gave shelter to myriads of sea-birds, numer¬ 
ous banks of reefs were broken off, some of them reaching 
as far as two miles out to sea at low tide. Narrow canals 
wound between them, impracticable passages except to 
the lightest boats. Here and there were strands—carpets 
of sand where a few scanty marine plants grew—strewn 
with shells broken to powder by the weight of the waves 
at high tide. 

There were caves in plenty within these cliffs—deep, dry, 
dark grottoes with narrow mouths, the interiors of which 
were neither swept by squalls nor llooded by the surf even 
in the formidable equinoxes. Access to them was gained 
over hills of stones and litter of rocks, which the high 
tides sometimes threw into disorder. Gorges, difficult 
to scale, gave access to the crest of the cliffs; but in order 
to reach the tableland in the heart of the Island it would 
have been necessary to scale summits more than two 
thousand feet in height, and the distance would have been 
fifteen miles at least. Altogether, the wildness and 
desolation were greater on this side than on the opposite 
coast line in which Elgor Bay opened out. 

Although the western side of Staten Island was partly 
protected from the north-west winds by the highlands of 
Tierra del Fuego and the archipelago of the Magellan Islands, 
the sea broke there with as much fury as it did off Cape 
San Juan and Points Diegos and Several. So, even though 
a lighthouse had been erected on the Atlantic side, another 
would have been quite as necessary on the Pacific side 
for vessels making for Le Maire Strait after rounding Cape 
Horn. It is possible that the Chilian Government had 
it in contemplation at this time to follow eventually the 
example set by the Argentine Republic. 

However this may be, if works of this kind had been 
undertaken simultaneously upon the two extremities of 
Staten Island, the fact might have seriously compromised 
the situation of a band of pirates who had found an asylum 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Saint Bartholomew. 

A few years before, these miscieants had landed at the 
entrance into Elgor Bay. There they had discovered 
a deep cave hollowed in the cliff. This cave offered them 
a secure shelter, and as no ship ever put into Staten Island 
they were in perfect safety there. 


Kongre, 
the Wrecker: 

or, 

The Lighthouse at the End of the World. 
By JULES VERNE, 

Author of "The Master of the World," The Clipper of the Clouds," 
"Captain Antifer," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

KONGRE’S BAND. 

These men, who numbered a dozen, had for captain 
an individual named Kongre, to whom a certain Carcante 
acted as lieutenant. 

They were just a gang of fellows, all hailing from South 
America. Five of them were of Argentine or Chilian 
nationality. The others, probably natives of Tierra del 
Fuego, who had been recruited by Kongre, had merely 
had to cross Le Maire Strait to complete the band on this 
island, which they knew already from having come there 
to fish during the fine season. 

Of Carcante all that was known was that he was a 
Chilian, but it might have been difficult to say in what 
town or village of the- Republic he had been born, or to 
what family he belonged. Thirty-five to forty years of age, 
of medium build, rather thin, but all sinew and muscle 
and consequently immensely strong, crafty in character 
and false in soul, he was a man who would never have 
shrunk from a robbery to be perpetrated or a murder to 
be committed. 

With regard to the captain of the band, nothing was 
known about his life. About his nationality he had never 
said a word. Was his name really Kongre ? Even this 
was not known. What is certain is that that name was 
pretty widely known among the natives of Magellania 
and Tierra del Fuego. In the course of the voyage of 
the “ Astrolabe ” and the “ Z 616 e,” Captain Dumont- 
d’Urville, putting into Peckett harbour, in the Strait 
of Magellan, took a Patagonian of the same name on 
board his ship. But it is questionable whether Kongre 
was of Patagonian origin. He had not the facial formation 
characteristic of the men of that country, narrow above 
and broad below, nor their narrow, retreating forehead, 
their elongated eyes, their flat nose, nor their stature, 
which is generally tall. Moreover, his physiognomony 
was very far from presenting the expression of gentle¬ 
ness which is found among most of the types of those 
peoples. 

Kongre s disposition was violent and energetic. This 
was immediately perceptible in his fierce features, only 
partly hidden by a thick beard which was turning white 
already, although he was only about forty years of age. 
He was a typical pirate, a dangerous miscreant, fouled 
with every kind of crime, who had been able to find no other 
place of refuge than this desert island of which the coast 
alone was known. 

But how had Kongre and his companions succeeded in 
existing on the Island since the day they had come 
there to look for an asylum ? This shall be very briefly 
explained. 

When Kongre and his accomplice, Carcante, fled from 
Punta-Arenas, the principal port in the Strait of Magellan, 
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aftei a series of crimes vhith would have meant hanging 
or the garotte for them, they succeeded in getting to Tierra 
del Fuego where it would ha\ e been difficult to follow 
them up. While living there among the natives, they 
learnt that wrecks were very frequent upon Staten Island, 
which was not yet illumined by the Lighthouse at the 
End of the World. No doubt its shores were covered with 
wreckage of all kinds, some of which must be worth a 
great deal. 

So Kongre and Carcante conceived the idea of organis¬ 
ing a band of wreckers, selecting two or three scoundrels 
of their own kidney whom they had fallen in with in 
Tierra del Fuego, and adding to these ten natives who were 
not much better. A native boat conveyed them to the 
other shore of Le Maire Strait. But although Kongre and 
Carcante were both sailormen, and had sailed for years 
in the dangerous waters of the Pacific Ocean, they were 
not able to escape disaster. A gale of wind drove them 
back to the eastward, and the sea, which was very rough, 
broke their vessel up on the rocks of Cape Calnett just as 
they were struggling to get into the smooth waters of 
Port Parry. 

It was then that they came to Elgor Bay on foot. They 
were not disappointed in their expectations. All the 
shore between Cape San-Juan and Several Point was 
covered with wreckage old and new, bales of goods still 
unbroken, chests of provisions which could make the 
subsistence of the band secure for many a long month, 
arms, revolvers and guns, which it w'ould be an easy matter 
to restore to proper condition, ammunition preserved 
from damage in its metal boxes, bars of gold and silver 
of immense value from rich Australian cargoes, furniture, 
planks, boards, timber of every description, and here 
and there a few remains of skeletons, but not one single 
survivor of these disasters of the sea. 

This dangerous Staten Island was, of course, well 
known to all navigators. Every ship that was driven by 
storms upon its coast was inevitably lost there with all 
hands. 

Kongre with his companions did not settle down in the 
centre of the Bay, but right at its entrance, which was 
more convenient for his plans as he could keep an eye upon 
Cape San-Juan. He lighted quite by chance upon a cave 
which was large enough to accommodate all the band, 
and the mouth of which was concealed by thick masses 
of sea-wrack and sea-weeds. Sheltered behind a buttress 
of the cliff on the north side of the Bay, the cave was 
entirely protected from the winds blowing off the sea. 
Into this cave was carried every¬ 
thing found among the wreckage 
that was useful in furnishing it, 
bedding and clothing, and also 
quantities of tinned foods, boxes of 
biscuits, and kegs of brandy and 
wine. 

A second cave, near the first, 
was used as a storehouse for the 
treasure-trove of especial value, 
such as the gold and silver and 
jewels picked up on the beach. 

If Kongre succeeded later on in 
luring a ship into the Bay, he 
intended to fill it with all this 
loot and return to those Pacific 
islands which had been the theatre 
of his earlier piracies. 

Up to now no opportunity had 
presented itself, and these mis¬ 
creants had been unable to leave 
Staten Island. In the interval of 
two years, it is true, their wealth 
had steadily increased. Other 
wrecks had happened, from which 
they had derived great profit. 

Often, indeed, following the example 
of other wreckers on certain 
dangerous coasts of the Old and 


New Worlds, they brought the catastrophe about. At 
night, when the easterly hurricanes were raging, if a ship 
appeared within sight of the Island, they lured it by 
lighting fires in the direction of the reefs, and if by some 
rare chance one of the shipwrecked sailors succeeded 
in escaping from the waves, he was murdered instantly. 
Such was the criminal work of these bandits, whose very 
existence was unknown. 

However, the band remained prisoners upon the island. 
Kongre had succeeded in bringing about the total loss of 
several ships, but not in attracting them into Elgor Bay, 
where he would have tried to take possession of them. And. 
alternately, no ship had come of its own initiative to find 
moorings in the heart of the Bay, which was but little 
known to skippers, and even then it would have been 
necessary that the crew was not strong enough to put up a 
successful defence against the pirates. 

Time passed by, and the cave was choked with immensely 
valuable loot from wrecks. The impatience and rage of 
Kongre and his men can be imagined. It was the ever¬ 
lasting topic of conversation between Carcante and his 
captain. 

“ To be cast upon this island, like a ship on a lee shore ! " 
the lieutenant said over and over again : “ and when we 
have a cargo ready to put aboard worth more than a 
hundred thousand piastres !" 

" Yes," was Kongre’s answer ; "we must get away 
at any cost." 

" When, and how ? " Carcante retorted, and to that 
question no answer was ever forthcoming. 

" Our provisions will give out in the long run," Carcante 
said again. " If the fish are never exhausted, the game 
may be. And then, think of the winters on this island ! 
Heavens ! When I think of the winters we shall still have 
to endure ! " 

What could Kongre reply ? He was always a silent, 
uncommunicative fellow. But he boiled with rage as he 
felt his own helplessness. 

No, he could do nothing—nothing. Failing a ship which 
the pirates might have surprised as it lay at anchor, if a 
Fuegian canoe had ventured to the eastern coast of the 
Island Kongre would have had no difficulty in taking 
possession of it. And then, if not he himself, at any rate 
Carcante and one of the Chilians might have made use of 
it to get to the Strait of Magellan, and once there, would 
have found some opportunity to get on to Buenos Ayres 
or Valparaiso. 

With money, of which they had plenty, they could have 
bought a vessel of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred tons, which 
Carcante, with the help of a few 
sailors, could have brought back to 
Elgor Bay. When the ship was 
safely in the creek, the crew could 
easily be disposed of. And then the 
whole pirate band would have gone 
aboard with all their riches, and 
made for the Solomon Islands or 
the New Hebrides ! 

Well, things were in this condition 
when, fifteen months prior to the 
opening of this story, the situation 
was suddenly changed. 

At the beginning of October 1858. 
a steamer, flying the Argentine flag, 
appeared off the Island and manoeu¬ 
vred so as to make Elgor Bay. 

Kongre and his comrades at once 
recognised it as a man-of-war, 
upon which they could make no 
attempt. After having removed all 
traces of their presence and hidden 
the openings into the two caves, 
they withdrew into the interior of 
the island to wait until the ship 
should go away. 

She w’as the " Santa-Fe" and 
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tiad come from Buenos Ayres, bringing the engineer com¬ 
missioned to construct a lighthouse upon Staten Island, 
who had come to select its site. 

The dispatch-boat remained for only a few days in Elgor 
Bay, and then left without having discovered the lair of 
Kongre and his men. 

However, Carcante, who had crept down to the creek 
by night, had been able to find out the object the “ Santa- 
F6 ” had had in putting in to Staten Island. A light¬ 
house was to be built in Elgor Bay ! The gang had no 
alternative, it seemed, but to leave its stronghold, and that 
certainly is what would have been done if it had been 
possible. 

So Kongre did the only thing there was to do. He 
already knew the western 
portion of the Island in 
the neighbourhood of Cape 
Saint Bartholomew, where 
there were other caves 
which could give him 
shelter. Without a single 
day’s delay, since the 
dispatch-boat would soon 
be coming back with a 
staff of workmen to begin 
the works, he busied him¬ 
self in removing over there 
everything that would be 
required lor a year’s stay, 
having every reason to 
believe that, at that dis¬ 
tance from Cape Saint- 
Juan, he ran no risk of 
being discovered. 

But he would not have 
had sufficient time to clear 
both the caves completely. 

He was obliged to content 
himself with removing the 
greater part of the pro¬ 
visions, preserved foods, 
drinks, bedding, and 
clothes, and also some of 
the more precious things, 
and then, carefully block¬ 
ing up the mouths of the 
caves with stones and dry 
grass, he left the rest to 
take care of itself. 

Five days after they had 
gone, the "Sante-F6” re¬ 
appeared in the morning 
at the entrance to Elgor 
Bay, and took up her 
former moorings in the 
creek. The workmen and 
materials she brought were 
set ashore. The site was 
picked upon the platform, 
and the work of building 
was begun forthwith and, as has been related, was pro¬ 
ceeded with rapidly. 

This was how it came about that Kongre’s band was 
obliged to take refuge at Cape Saint Bartholomew. They 
obtained all the water they required from a stream fed 
by the melting snows. Fishing and, to a small extent, 
hunting enabled them to economise the provisions they 
had laid in before leaving Elgor Bay. 

But it was with fierce impatience that Kongre, Carcante, 
and the rest waited for the lighthouse to be completed, 
and for the “ Santa-F6 " to leave, not to return for an¬ 
other three months, when she would bring the relief. 

It is unnecessary to explain that Kongre and Carcante 
kept themselves fully acquainted with all that went on 
within the Bay. By walking along the shore, either to 
the south or the north, or by coming up from the interior, 
or by watching from the heights above New Year Harbour, 


they were able to take stock of the state of the work and 
know the time when it would be finished. It was then that 
Kongre intended to put into execution a plan he had long 
meditated. For who could say whether, now that Elgor 
Bay would be lighted, some ship would not put in to it— 
a ship of which he could take possession after surprising 
and massacring the crew ? 

Kongre did not think he had any need to fear an expedi¬ 
tion being made by the officers of the dispatch-boat to the 
western end of the island. That year, at any rate, nobody 
would have attempted to penetrate to the neighbourhood 
of Cape Gomez, over all the barren tablelands, and almost 
impracticable gorges, and the mountainous district which it 
would have cost an infinity of labour to travel over. The 

commander of the 
dispatch-boat might, in¬ 
deed, conceive the idea of 
making a tour of the Island 
by sea. But it was not 
likely that he would at¬ 
tempt to land upon the 
coast that was bristling 
with reefs, and in any case 
the pirates would take 
measures to avoid de¬ 
tection. 

And, in the event, this 
contingency did not arise, 
and the month of December 
arrived when the installa¬ 
tion of the lighthouse was 
to be completed. The 
lighthouse-keepers would 
be left alone, and Kongre 
would be informed of the 
fact by the first beams 
that the lighthouse threw 
into the night. 

During these last weeks, 
therefore, one or other of 
the gang always came to 
keep watch upon one of the 
peaks, whence the light¬ 
house could be seen from 
a distance of seven or eight 
miles, with orders to return 
as quickly as possible the 
moment the light should 
be lighted for the first 
time. 

It was Carcante himself 
who brought the news to 
Cape Saint Bartholomew, 
on the night of December 9. 

“ Yes,” he called out, 
as he joined Kongre in the 
cave, “ they have lighted 
it at last : the light that I 
wish the Fiend himself 
would put out ! ” 

” We shan’t have any need of such help,” Kongre made 
answer, stretching a threatening hand towards the east. 

A few days went by, and it was in the beginning of the 
following week that Carcante, while hunting near Port Parry, 
wounded a guanaco with a bullet. As has been related 
already, the animal escaped him and fell at the spot where 
Moriz saw it, at the edge of the fringe of rocks near the 
beech wood. And from that day forward Vasquez and 
his mates, knowing that they were no longer the only 
inhabitants of the island, kept a still stricter watch upon 
the neighbourhood of Elgor Bay. 

So the day came for Kongre to leave Cape Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew on his return to Cape San-Juan. The pirates had 
decided to leave their stores in the cave. They would 
merely take sufficient provisions for three or four days’ 
march, relying upon the stock laid in at the lighthouse. 
It was now December 22. By leaving at daybreak and 
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“ Carcante kept himself fully acquainted with all that went on 
within the Bay.” (See Page 499.) 


taking a road they knew across the mountainous region 
in the heart of the Island, they would do a third of the 
journey the first day. At the end of that stage, covering 
about ten miles of mountainous country, they would halt 
under the shade of trees or perhaps in some ravine. 

After that halt for the night, Kongre proposed to begin, 
even before sunrise next day, a second stage of about 
the same length as that of the previous day, and on the 
next day again a last stage would bring him to Elgor Bay, 
which he looked to reach in the evening. 

Kongre was under the impression that only two men 
had been appointed to the lighthouse service, although 
in point of fact there were three. But the matter was 
really unimportant. Vasquez, Felipe, and Moriz would 
not be able to withstand the gang, of whose presence near 
the enclosure they would have no idea. First of all two of 
them would be mastered in their quarters, and the third 
would easily be overpowered at his post in the watcli-room. 

Kongre would then be master of the lighthouse. After 
that he would have ample time to fetch all the stores he 
had left at Cape Saint Bartholomew and replace them 
in the cave at the entrance to Elgor Bay. 

Such was the plan mapped out in the mind of this 
dangerous pirate. That it would succeed was only too 
certain. But whether fortune would favour him after¬ 
wards was not so certain. 

For afterwards, of course, matters did not depend upon 
him. It was essential that some vessel should put in 
to Elgor Bay. That anchorage would, indeed, be well 
known to travellers after the voyage of the “ Santa-Fe.” 
So there was nothing impossible in a ship, especially one 
of medium tonnage, desiring to take refuge in the Bay, 


which henceforth would be beaconed by a lighthouse, 
rather than run across an angry sea through the Strar 
or else to the south of the Island. Kongre had deter 
mined that that ship should fall into his hands, and 
furnish him with the ardently longed for possibility 01 
making his escape across the Pacific, where he would t> 
sure of evading punishment for his crimes. 

But it was necessary that everything should thus fall 
out before the return of the dispatch-boat at the time 
fixed for the relief. If they had not left the Island bv 
that time, Kongre and his men would be compelled t- 
go back to Cape Saint Bartholomew. 

And then the circumstances would no longer be the 
same. When Captain Lafayate discovered that the three* 
lighthouse-keepers had disappeared, it would be im¬ 
possible for him to doubt that they had been the victim 
of abduction or murder. Search would be organised all 
over the Island. The dispatch-boat would not leave again 
until she had searched it from end to end. How could 
the gang avoid pursuit, and how could it manage to 
live, if that situation were prolonged ? If necessary, th< 
Argentine Government would send other ships. 

Even if Kongre succeeded in getting hold of a native 
boat—a very unlikely contingency—the Strait would 
be watched so carefully that he would no longer be abl< 
to cross it and find refuge in Tierra del Fuego. Would 
fortune favour these pirates, then, to the extent 01 
allowing them to leave the Island while there was still 
time ? 

In the evening of the 22nd, Kongre and Carcante were 
walking along the far end of Cape Saint Bartholomew, 
engaged in conversation, and, as sailors always do. were 
studying the sky and sea. 

The weather was averagely good. On the horizon 
clouds were gathering. The wind was blowing a stron; 
breeze from the north-east. 

It was half-past six in the evening. Kongre and hi' 
men were about to go back to their accustomed retrea: 
when Carcante said : 

“ It is quite understood that we leave all our store' 
at Cape Saint Bartholomew ? " 

“ Yes," Kongre replied. " It will be easy to fetch them 
later—when we are masters down there—and-” 

He did not finish his sentence. His eyes were turned 
towards the open sea, and he stopped and said : 

" Carcante, look—look there—there—off the point.’’ 

Carcante scanned the sea in the direction indicated. 

" Oh ! " said he, " there’s no mistake ; a ship ! " 

" Coming up to the Island, by the look of it," Kongu 
went on; " and on the short tack, for she has the wind 
ahead." 

So it was : a ship under full sail was tacking about, a 
couple of miles or so from Cape Saint Bartholomew. 

Although she had the wind against her. the vessel 
gradually made way ; and if it were the Strait she was 
making for, she would make it before night fell. 

" She’s a schooner," said Carcante. 

" Yes : a schooner of a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
tons," Kongre replied. 

It was obvious that the vessel wanted to make the 
Strait in preference to doubling Cape Saint Bartholomew 
The only question was whether she would get off it before 
it grew too dark. With the wind dropping, was she 
not in danger of being carried by the current upon the 
reefs ? 

The whole band of pirates gathered at the end of the 
Cape. 

It was not the first time since they had been staying 
there that a ship had come so close to Staten Island 
And, as has been said, on those occasions the robbers 
tried to lure them on to the rocks by using moving lights 

On this occasion again the suggestion was made that 
the same device should be employed. 

" No," said Kongre, " this schooner must not be lost 
Let us try to get hold of her. The wir d and tide are both 
against her ; it’ll be a dark night ; it will be quite impossible 
for her to get into the Strait. We shall find her still ofi 
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The Cape to-morrow, and we will see what is best to be 
■done." 

An hour later the vessel was lost sight of in the dense 
surrounding darkness, and no light betrayed her presence 
out at sea. 


During the night the wind changed and shifted to the 
south-west. 

Next day, at dawn, when Kongre and his men came 
down to the beach, they saw the schooner stranded on 
the reefs below Cape Saint Bartholomew. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SCHOONER “MAULE." 


K ONGRE had nothing to learn about the sailor’s 
business. What ship had he commanded, and 
in what seas ? Only Carcante. like him a sailor, 
and erstwhile his lieutenant in his roving life, 
-as he was still on Staten Island, could have told. But 
he did not tell. 

Most certainly it would have been no libel on these two 
-scoundrels to have flung the name of pirate in their 
faces. They must have led that criminal life in the waters 
of the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, where 
ships were often attacked at that period. And no doubt 
it was after escaping the cruisers equipped and dispatched 
by the United Kingdom, France, and America to that part 
of the Pacific Ocean, that they had sought refuge in the 
Magellan Islands, and then on Staten Island where they had 
exchanged the role of pirates for that of wreckers. 

Five or six of Kongre's and Carcante’s comrades had 
also sailed as fishermen or merchant-sailors, and conse¬ 
quently were trained to the sea. And the Fuegians would 
serve to complete the crew, if the gang succeeded in getting 
possession of the schooner. 

Judging from the dimensions of her hull and masting, 
the schooner was a hundred 
and fifty or a hundred and 
sixty tons burthen at most. 

A squall from the west had 
driven her during the night 
on to a sand-bank strewn 
with rocks, upon which she 
might have broken up. 

But it did not look as if 
her hull were injured. 

Lying on the port side, 
with her stem turned 
obliquely’ towards the 
land, her starboard side 
was exposed to the open 
sea. In this position her 
deck could be seen from 
the forecastle to the poop. 

Her masts were intact — 
foremast, mainmast, and 
bowsprit — with their 
rigging; her sails half 
clewed up, except that 
on the foremast the 
royals and tops were 
taken in. 

On the evening of the 
previous day, when the 
schooner was sighted off 
Cape Saint Bartholomew, 
she was battling with a 
pretty strong north-east 
wind, and, as close-hauled 
as possible, was trying to 
make the entrance into 
Le Maire Strait on the 
starboard tack. At the 
time when Kongre and his 
men lost sight of her in 
the darkness the breeze 
was showing a tendency 
to drop, and was soon too 
slight to give a ship ap¬ 
preciable pace. 

The presumption, there¬ 


fore, was that she had drifted on the currents against the 
reefs and had been too close to them to get out into the 
open again when, in the course of the night, the wind had 
veered right round with the suddenness that is character¬ 
istic of it in these waters. The bracing of the y'ards showed 
that the crew had done all they could to get her up into 
the wind. But no doubt they were too late, since finally 
the schooner had run full on to the sand-bank. 

What had become of the captain and the crew could only 
be conjectured. But probably, when they found them¬ 
selves being carried by the wind and the current on to a 
dangerous coast bristling with reefs, they had taken to the 
boat, taking it for granted that their ship was doomed to 
break up against the rocks, and that they were in danger 
of perishing to the last man. It was a deplorable notion. 
If they' had remained on board, the captain and the men 
would have escaped safe and sound. Now, there was no 
room to doubt that they had perished, since their boat 
could be seen keel uppermost, two miles away to the 
north-east, driven by the wind towards Franklin Bay. 

To go aboard the schooner, while the tide was still running 
out, presented no difficulty. From Cape Saint Bartholomew 

it was possible to go from 
rock to rock to the scene 
of the wreck, half a mile 
away at most. Kongre 
and Carcante did so, ac¬ 
companied by two of their 
men. The rest remained 
on watch at the foot of 
the cliff, to see if they 
could discover any sur¬ 
vivors of the wreck. 

When Kongre and his 
companions arrived at the 
sand-bank, the schooner 
was high and dry. But 
as the flood must rise seven 
or eight feet at the next 
tide, there was no doubt 
that the ship would re¬ 
cover her sea-gauge if 
she were not injured in 
her bottom. 

Kongre had not been 
wrong in estimating the 
schooner's tonnage at a 
hundred and sixty. He 
walked all round her, and 
on her stern plate he 
read the words “ Maule, 
Valpar\iso.” 

So it was a Chilian ship 
that had run ashore on 
Staten Island during the 
night of December 22. 

“ That’s what will do 
our trick,” said Carcante. 

“ If she hasn't sprung a 
leak in her hull,” one of 
the men objected. 

“ A leak, or any other 
damage, can be repaired,” 
Kongre contented himself 
with replying. 

He then went to have a 
look at her bottom, on the 
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side that was exposed to the open sea. The stem-post, 
driven a little way into the sand, seemed to be uninjured, 
and so did the stem-post, and the rudder was still properly 
fixed. It was not possible to say anything about the 
part of the hull which was lying on the sand, as it could 
not be inspected externally. Kongre would know what 
to do after a couple of hours’ flood tide. 

“ Aboard 1 ” he said. 

Although the angle at which the ship was lying made it 
easy to get aboard her from the port side, it did not allow 
of walking on the deck. They had to crawl along it, hanging 
on to the nettings. Kongre and the others crossed it by 
holding on to the chain-wales of the mainmast. 

The shock of the actual stranding could not have been 
very violent, for, except for a few spars that were not made 
fast, everything was in place. As the schooner’s lines were 
not unduly fine and her floor timbers were rather flat, she 
had not driven very deep into her sandy bed, and it was 
certain that she would lift of herself on the tide, provided, 
of course, she did not fill in consequence of any injury to a 
vital part. 

Kongre’s first business was to creep along to the poop, 
which was not an easy matter. He found the captain’s 
cabin, into which he got by propping himself up against 
the walls, took the ship’s papers from a drawer in a cup¬ 
board, and then returned to the deck where Carcante was 
waiting for him. 

The two of them examined the muster roll, and learned 
that the schooner “ Maule,” of Valparaiso, Chili, a hundred 
and fifty-seven tons burthen, with Captain Pailha and a 
crew of six men, had sailed in ballast on November 23, 
for the Falkland Islands. 

After rounding Cape Horn successfully, the “ Maule,” 
therefore, had been preparing to enter the mouth of Le Maire 
Strait when she was lost on the reefs of Staten Island. 
Neither Captain Pailha nor a single pne of his men had 
escaped from the wreck, for if there had been any survivor 
he would have found refuge at Cape Saint Bartholomew. 
But, during the two hours that had passed since daybreak, 
no one had appeared. 

The schooner, it will be observed, carried no cargo since 
she was going to the Malwinas, or Falkland Islands, in 
ballast. But the essential thing for Kongre was that 
he should have at his disposal a ship in which he could 
leave the island with his store of plunder, and he would have 
one, if he could manage to refloat the “ Maule.” 

In order to examine the interior of the hold, it would 
be necessary to shift the ballast. 

The ballast consisted of old iron in bulk. To have 
taken it all out would have required some time, and the 
schooner would be too much exposed if the wind freshened 
from the sea. The first thing of all to be done was to 
tow her off the sand-bank the moment she floated. Now 
the flood tide would set in soon, and in a few hours the tide 
would be high. 

Kongre said to Carcante :— 

” We will get everything ready to warp the schooner off 
directly she has enough water under her keel. It is possible 
that she is not badly injured and won't fill.” 

" We shall know that very soon,” Carcante replied, 
” for the tide is beginning to run up. And what shall we 
do then, Kongre ? ” 

” We will warp the ' Maule ’ off the reefs and tow her 
along the cape into Penguin Creek, in front of the caves. 
She won't touch bottom there, even at low ebb, for she 
only draws six feet of water.” 

” And then ? ” Carcante inquired. 

” And then we will put on board her everything wc have 
brought from Elgor Bay.” 

” And after that ? ” 

" We'll see,” Kongre answered simply. 

They set to work so as to save all the next tide, for 
otherwise the refloating of the schooner would have been 
delayed for twelve hours. It was essential that, at all 
costs, she should be moored in the creek before noon. There 
she would remain afloat and would be in comparative 
safety if the weather held out. 


As a beginning, Kongre, helped by his men, took the 
anchor from the starboard bow and fixed it beyond the 
sand-bank, letting the chain out to its full length. By 
this means it would be possible, directly the keel ceased 
to rest upon the sand, to tow the schooner into deep water 
once more. There would be time to reach the creek before 
the tide began to ebb, and, during the course of the after- 
noon, to make a complete examination of the hold. | 

These steps were taken quickly and were finished just v 
as the first of the flood came up. The sand-bank would I 
be covered in a moment. I 

So Kongre, Carcante, and half a dozen of the men clam- | 
bered on board while the rest went back to the foot of the i 
cliff. I 

There was nothing to do now but wait. The sea- - 
breeze often freshens as the tide comes in, and that was | 
the thing most to be feared now, for it might have driven 
the " Maule ” deeper into and farther on to the bank which | 
was indented on the landward side. It was almost the | 
neap tide now, and the sea might not, perhaps, have got I 
up far enough to free the schooner if she had drifted farther 
towards the shore, even if only another half cable’s length. | 
But it certainly looked as if circumstances were favour- - 
able to Kongre's plans. The breeze quickened a little I 
and veered to the south, thus coming to the assistance ' 
of the ” Maule ” in her liberation. Kongre and the others 
stayed forward in the bows, which must float before the 
stem. If, as there was reason to hope, the schooner 
could swing round it would merely be needful to man the , 
capstan in order to make the stem cast off from the land. and I 
then, warped up on her chain which was a couple of hundred; 
yards in length, she would get to her natural element again. I 
The sea gained inch by inch. A certain quivering showed 
that the hull was feeling the action of the tide. The flood | 
came up in long swells, and not a single wave broke out 1 
at sea. Better conditions could not have been desired. | 
But although Kongre now thought he was sure to get 
the schooner off and bring her into safety in one of the 
creeks in Franklin Bay, one contingency still caused him 
anxiety. Had the ” Maule's ” hull been stove in on the 
port side, the one that was lying on the sand-bank and 
that they had not been able to examine ? If there were a I 
leak there, there would be no time to find it beneath all 
the ballast and stop it. Then the schooner would not 
leave her bed, but would fill, and there would be no alter¬ 
native but to leave her where she was for the first storm 
to complete her destruction. 

It was a very anxious thought, and it will be guessed | 
with what impatience Kongre and his men watched the 
progress of the tide. If any of the timbers were stove in, I 
or any of the caulking had given way, the water would ! 
soon flood the hold, and the ” Maule ” would not even 
right herself. 

But little by little they gained confidence. The tide 
kept coming up. Every minute a little more of the hull 
was covered. The water rose along her sides without | 
percolating within. A few jerks showed that the hull was 
intact, and the deck resumed its normal horizontal position. | 
" No leak ! No leak 1 ” Carcante cried. 

” Man the capstan 1 ” Kongre ordered. 

The winches were all ready. The men were only waiting 
for the order to turn them. 

Kongre, leaning over the cathead, was watching the 
tide which now had been running up for two hours and a 
half. The stem-post was beginning to shake, and the 
front part of the keel was clear. But the stem-post was 1 
still embedded in the sand, and the rudder did not move 
freely. Quite half an hour more would be required before 
the stem was clear. | 

Kongre then determined to hurry the operation of 
refloating the ship, and, still remaining up in the bows, he 
shouted 

“ Haul away ! ” 

But the winches, though turned with fierce energy, | 
could do no more than stretch the chain, and the stem- 
post did not turn away an inch from the shore. ] 

" Hold on ! ” cried Kongre. 




NATURE STUDIES: JUNE. 

SOME WILD FLOWERS OF TH*i MONTH. 

I. Poppies. 2. Hare’s-ear, or Thorow-wax. 3. Cat's-tail, or Timothy Grass. 4. Dead Nettle. 

5. Marsh Mallow. 6. Lamb's-tongue Plantain. 7. Hop Trefoil. 8. Dutch Clover. 9. Bumet-saxifrage. 


[Photographs and design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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There was indeed a fear of the anchor getting atrip, and it 
might have been difficult to get it to hold again. 

The schooner was now completely righted, and Carcante, 
going through the hold, satisfied himself that no water 
had got in. So if any harm was done, at all events the 
timbers were not dislodged. There was good ground for 
hoping that the “ Maule " had suffered no injury either 
at the time she ran ashore or during the twelve hours she 
had been lying on the sand-bank. If so, her stay in Penguin 
Creek for repairs need not be a long one. 

She could be laden with her cargo during the afternoon, 
and next day she would be fit to put to sea. Besides, 
it was necessary to take advantage of the weather. The 
wind would be favourable to the “ Maule’s " good progress, 
whether she went up Le 
Maire Strait or along the 
southern shore of Staten 
Island on her way to the 
Atlantic. 

The tide would be slack 
about nine o’clock, and, as 
has been said before, a 
neap tide is never strong. 

But still, the compara¬ 
tively small draught of 
the schooner being taken 
into consideration, there 
was good ground for be¬ 
lieving that she would float 
again. 

And soon after half-past 
eight the stern began to 
rise. The “Maule" 
grounded, with no likeli¬ 
hood of damage in so calm 
a sea and on a bank of 
sand like this. 

Kongre took stock of the 
situation and decided that 
another attempt might be 
made to warp her off under 
good conditions. At his 
order the men began to 
wind once more, and when 
they had brought in a 
dozen fathoms or so the 
“ Maule’s " bows were at 
last turned round towards 
the sea. The anchor had 
held fast. Its flukes were 
firmly wedged in a crevice 
in the rocks, and would 
have broken before yield¬ 
ing to the traction of the 
capstan. 

“ Pull away, boys ! " 

Kongre shouted. 

And all hands went at 
it, including Carcante, 
while Kongre leaned over 
vessel’s stern. 

There were a few minutes’ uncertainty, the after half 
of the keel still scraping the sand. 

So Kongre and the others were not free from keen anxiety. 
The tide would flow for only another twenty minutes, and 
it w'as important that the “ Maule " should be refloated 
before then, or she would be pinned to the spot until the 
following tide. And for yet another tw r o days the height 
of the tide must diminish, and would not begin to increase 
again for forty-eight hours. 

The time had come to make a final effort. The rage— 
and more than rage, the fury — of these men at their own 
powerlessness, can be imagined. To have beneath their 
feet the ship that they had coveted so long, that guaranteed 
them liberty and perhaps exemption from punishment 
for their crimes, and yet to be unable to wrest her from this 
sand-bank! 


And then the oaths and curses that rang as the men 
panted at the capstan, dreading every minute that the 
anchor might break or get atrip ! In that event they 
would have to wait until the evening tide to drop the anchor 
again and the other with it. And who could say what would 
happen twenty-four hours hence, and if the atmospheric 
conditions would be equally favourable ? 

As it was, a few rather heavy clouds were gathering in 
the north-east. If they were confined to that quarter 
the ship’s position would not be rendered much worse it 
is true, for the sand-bank was sheltered by the high cliffs 
along the shore. But the sea might grow rough, and the 
surf accomplish what the stranding had begun the night 
before. 

And then, again, these 
winds from the north-east, 
even when merely light 
breezes, would not be 
favourable to navigation 
in the Strait. Instead of 
flying along with flowing 
sails, the “Maule" would 
be obliged to sail close 
to the wind for perhaps 
several days on end, and 
when it is a matter of 
navigation the conse¬ 
quences of any delay may 
always be serious. 

The tide was almost 
slack now, and in a few 
minutes the ebb would 
make itself felt. The sand¬ 
bank was completely 
covered. Only one or two 
points of reefs appeared 
between wind and water. 
The point of Cape Saint 
Bartholomew was no longer 
to be seen, and on the 
beach high-water mark had 
been touched for a second 
by the flood and again was 
dry. 

It was manifest that the 
tide was beginning to ebb 
slowly, and that the rocks 
around the sand - bank 
would soon be exposed 
again. 

So fresh oaths were 
uttered. The men were 
knocked up and out of 
breath, and were on the 
point of abandoning a job 
which must be fruitless. 

Kongre rushed up to 
them, foaming with anger 
and with blazing eyes. 
Seizing an axe he threatened to kill the first man with it 
who forsook his post, and they knew very well that he 
would not hesitate to do it. 

So all went to the winches again, and under their united 
efforts the chain tautened to breaking-point, as it ran 
through the copper lining of the hawse-holes. 

At last a noise was heard. The capstan pawl had dropped 
into the notch. The schooner had made a slight movement 
towards the sea. The tiller, moving once more, showed 
that the rudder was gradually getting free from the 
sand. 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ’’ shouted the men, feeling that 
the “ Maule ’’ was free. She was sliding along her bed. 
The winches revolved more rapidly, and in a few minutes 
more the schooner, hauled by her anchor, was afloat 
clear of the bank. 

Kongre rushed to the wheel. The chain was eased, 
the anchor tripped and hoisted to its cathead. All that 



“ ‘ Pull away, boys ! ’ Kongre shouted.’* 


the taffrail and watched the 
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remained to do was to take her into the passage among 
“the reefs and so to the creek in Franklin Bay. 

Kongre had the standing jib set ; that would be enough. 
With the tide as it was, there was water everywhere. Half 


an hour later the schooner had rounded the last rocks 
along the beach, and was taking up her moorings in 
Penguin Creek, two miles from the end of Cape Saint 
Bartholomew. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IN ELGOR BAY. 


S O the task of refloating the ship had been success¬ 
fully accomplished. But all was not finished 
yet. The schooner was by no means in perfect 
security in this little cove, hollowed out of the 
coastline of Cape Saint Bartholomew. She was too much 
exposed there to the rollers from the open sea, and to the 
gales from the north-west. At the period of strong equi¬ 
noctial tides she could not have remained at her present 
moorings for even twenty-four hours. 

Kongre was quite aware of this. So it was his intention 
to leave the cove on the ebb next day, from which he 
-expected to gain advantage in going part way up Le Maire 
Strait. 

But first of all it was essential to complete the inspection 
-of the ship and to examine the condition of her hull inside. 
Although they might be sure that she was.not leaking, 
-there was yet the possibility that, if not her planking, at 
Any rate her ribs, had been injured in her stranding, and 
that it might be necessary to undertake repairs in pre¬ 
paration for a voyage of any length. 

Kongre set his men to work at once, to shift the ballast 
which filled the hold up to the level of the floor timbers 
on the port and starboard. There would be no need to 
empty the ballast, and 
thus time and fatigue 
would be saved—time 
especially, which had to 
be grudged in the far from 
secure situation in which 
the “ Maule " still was. 

The old iron, of which 
the ballast consisted, was 
first shifted from the for¬ 
ward to the after part of 
the hold, to permit of 
examination of the fore 
portion of the outer 
planking. 

This examination was 
carefully made by Kongre 
and Carcante, assisted by 
a Chilian, named Vargas, 
who had worked formerly 
as a carpenter in the ship¬ 
building yards of Val¬ 
paraiso and knew the trade 
thoroughly. 

No injury was found in 
the part between the stem- 
post and the step of the 
foremast. Floor timbers, 
ribs, and planking were 
all in sound condition : 
they were solidly bolted 
and had not felt the shock 
of grounding on the sand¬ 
bank. 

The ballast was shifted 
forward again, and the hull 
was found equally free 
from injury between the 
fore and main masts. The 
stanchions had neither 
bent nor warped, and the 
ladder leading to the 
middle hatch had not been 
displaced. 


Attention was then turned to the last third of the hold 
from the end of the vault to the stern-post. 

Here there was an injury of some seriousness. Although 
there was not actually a leak, the ribs on the port side 
were stove in for about four or five feet. The damage 
might have been caused by collision with the point of 
some rock before the schooner had drifted on to the sand¬ 
bank. Although the planking had not given way al¬ 
together. and the oakum w*as still in place, which had 
prevented the water from getting into the hold, the injury 
was none the less serious and a sailor had good reason to 
be anxious about it. 

Repairs were consequently necessary before putting 
to sea, unless, perhaps, for a very short trip in calm weather. 
Besides, it seemed likely that these repairs would require 
quite a week, supposing all the materials and tools needed 
for the work were available. 

When Kongre and his companions knew how matters 
stood, curses, that they felt were justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances, succeeded to the cheers which had greeted 
the refloating of the “ Maule.” Was the schooner going 
to prove unusable ? Would they be unable to leave 
Staten Island after all ? 

Kongre interrupted 
them. 

“ The damage is serious 
beyond doubt. In her 
present condition we could 
not rely upon the ‘ Maule'; 
she might part in heavy 
weather. And it is 
hundreds of miles to the 
Pacific Islands. It would 
be certain risk of sinking 
on the way. But this in¬ 
jury can be repaired, and 
we'll repair it.” 

” Where ? ” demanded 
one of the Chilians who 
could not conceal his 
anxiety. 

“Not here, anyhow,” 
one of his mates declared. 

” No,” Kongre replied 
decidedly. ” At Elgor 
Bay.” 

The schooner could, as 
a matter of fact, do the 
distance to the bay in 
forty-eight hours. She 
w'ould only have to skirt 
the coast, either to the 
south or to the north of 
the Island. In the cave 
where all the loot from the 
wrecks had been left, the 
carpenter would find to his 
hand all the wood and 
tools required for the re¬ 
pairs. If it were necessary 
to lie up for a fortnight or 
three weeks, the ” Maule ” 
would lie up there. The 
fine season wotild last for 
another two months yet, 
and, at any rate, when 
Kongre and his gang leit 
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Staten Island they would do so on a ship which, with all 
Imt injuries thoroughly repaired, would offer them entire 
security. 

Moreover, it had always been Kongre’s intention, when 
he left Cape Saint Bartholomew, to spend some time in 
Elgor Bay. On no account would he have been willing 
to lose all the things he had left in the cave when the build¬ 
ing of the lighthouse had compelled the gang to take refuge 
at the other end of the island. So his plans were only 
altered in respect of the time of the stay in the bay, which 
might be longer than he would have liked. 

So confidence was restored, and preparations were made 
for starting at high tide next day. 

The presence of the lighthouse-keepers was not a matter 
to cause this gang of pirates any concern. Kongre ex¬ 
plained his plans about them in a very few words. 

“ Before this schooner turned up," he said to Carcantc 
as soon as they were alone, “ I had decided to take posses¬ 
sion of Elgor Bay again. I have not altered my mind. 
Only, instead of coming up through the interior of the 
island and trying to escape being seen, we will come by sea, 
quite openly. The schooner will take up her moorings 
in the creek ; we shall be welcomed without any suspicion ; 
and-" 

A gesture, which Carcante did not fail to understand, 
completed what was in Kongre’s mind. And there really 
was every chance of success for the scoundrel's plans. 
Short of a miracle, how could Vasquez, Felipe, and Moriz 
escape the fate which threatened them ? 

The afternoon was spent in preparations for the start. 
Kongre had the ballast put back and busied himself taking 
on board the provisions and arms and other things brought 
to Cape Saint Bartholomew. 

The lading was completed rapidly. Since they had left 
Elgor Bay more than a year ago, Kongre and his men had 
lived principally upon their reserves, and there was only 
a little left, which was put away into the ship’s store-room. 
The bedding, clothes, utensils, gold and silver articles, 
kitchen arrangements, and the crew’s berths, were installed 
in the quarters and hold of the “ Maule," pending the 
taking on board of the stuff still stored in the cave at the 
entrance to the bay. 

Briefly, so much dispatch was made that about four 
o'clock in the afternoon all this cargo was aboard. The 
schooner might have weighed anchor at once, but Kongre 
was not anxious to sail by night along a coast which was 
bristling with reefs. He did not even know whether or not 
to go through Le Maire Strait in order to get off Cape 
San Juan. It would depend upon the direction of the wind. 
If it veered to the south, he would ; if it remained in the 
north and inclined to freshen, he would not. In the latter 
case it would be better to pass to the south of the island, 
and so give the " Maule " the benefit of the shelter of the 
cliffs. Moreover, whichever route he chose, he calculated 
that the voyage would not take more than thirty hours, 
including the time they put in for the night. 

When evening fell there was no change in the weather 
conditions. There was not a trace of fog when the sun 
set, and so clear was the line of sky and sea that a ray 
of emerald light cut across space as the orb sank from sight 
below the horizon. 

There was every indication that the night would be a calm 
one, and so it proved to be. Most of the men spent it on 
l»oard—some in the berths, others in the hold. Kongre 
occupied Captain Pailha’s cabin to the right of the ward¬ 
room, and Carcante the lieutenant’s to the left of it. 

Several times during the night they came on deck to 
take a look at the sky and sea, to make sure that the 
" Maule " would not run any risk even at high tide, and 
that nothing would delay the start next day. 

The sunrise was magnificent. In this latitude it is not 
often that one sees it rise above a horizon so absolutely 
clear. 

At daybreak Kongre went ashore in the boat, and crossing 
a narrow ravine gained the top of the cliff. 

From this height he could see over a wide expanse of 
sea over three-quarters of the compass. On the east side 


alone, the view was checked by the masses of mountains 
rising between Cape Saint Anthony and Cape Kemp. 

The sea was calm to the southward, but rather rough 
at the mouth of the Strait, because the wind was freshening 
and beginning to blow strongly. 

There was not a sail or a trail of smoke to be seen, and 
it was pretty certain that the " Maule ” would not en¬ 
counter any other vessel during her short voyage to Gape 
San Juan. 

Kongre’s decision was instantly arrived at. Rightly 
fearing that it might blow a fresh gale, and desiring above 
all things not to overtax the schooner by exposing her 
to the sea in the Strait which was always heavy at the turn 
of the tide, he decided to run along the southern coast 
of the island, and reach Elgor Bay round Capes Kemp. 
Webster, Several, and Diegos. The distance was about 
the same either way, by south or north. 

Kongre came down the cliff again to the beach, and went 
to the cave where he made sure that nothing had been 
overlooked. There would be nothing to betray the late 
presence of a party of men on the western end of Staten 
Island. 

It was a little after seven o’clock. The ebb which was 
just beginning to run would help the schooner out of the 
creek. 

The anchor was fished, and the forestay-sail and stay¬ 
sail hoisted, which with the present breeze from the north¬ 
east would be enough to take the " Maule ” outside the 
reels. 

Kongre took the helm while Carcante went on watch 
forward. Ten minutes sufficed to get clear of the rocks, 
and the schooner was soon rolling and tossing a little. 

At Kongre’s orders Carcante set the fore-sail and the 
brigantine, which is the main-sail in a schooner's rigging, 
and then hoisted the top-sail. With these hauled aboard 
and gathered, the " Maule " steered to the south-west 
with a full wind, so as to round the extreme point of Cape 
Saint Bartholomew. 

In half an hour she had got round its rocks. Then she 
luffed and took an easterly course, getting close up into the 
wind. But it was in her favour, under the shelter of the 
southern coast of the island, which was kept three miles 
to the windward. 

Meanwhile Kongre and Carcante were able to see that 
this small vessel behaved well in any trim. In the fine 
season, certainly, there would be no danger in leaving the 
last islands of the Magellan Archipelago behind, and 
venturing in her into Pacific waters. 

Kongre might, perhaps, have reached the entrance to 
Elgor Bay in the evening, but he preferred to stop at some 
point along the coast before the sun had set. So he did 
not cram on sail, and used neither the fore top-sail nor the 
pole of the mainmast, but was content with an average 
of five or six miles an hour. 

The " Maule " met no ship this first day, and night was 
falling when she came to her moorings to the east of Cape 
Webster, having accomplished about half her voyage. 

Enormous rocks were piled up there, and the highest 
cliffs in all the island towered up. The schooner anchored 
a cable’s length from the shore, in a cove screened by the 
Point; a ship could not have been more snug in a harbour, 
or even in a dock. If the wind veered to the south the 
" Maule ’’ might indeed have been greatly exposed at this 
spot where the sea, when disturbed by Polar storms, is as 
violent as it is off Cape Horn. 

But the weather seemed likely to remain steady with 
this same north-easterly breeze, and chance continued 
to favour the plans of Kongre and his men. 

The night of December 25 was as calm as possible. 
The wind dropped about ten o'clock, but got up again 
at the approach of dawn about four o’clock in the morning. 

At the first gleam of daylight Kongre prepared to weigh 
anchor. The sails, which had been kept upon the brails 
during the night, were set again. The anchor was fished, 
and the “ Maule " resumed her voyage. 

Cape Webster runs four or five miles out to sea, from 
north to south. So the schooner had to go back to get 
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once more to the coast, which runs eastward to Point 
Several for a distance of about twenty miles. 

The “ Maule ” resumed her voyage under the same 
conditions as the day before, as soon as she had drawn 
near to the shore where she again had smooth water under 
the protection of the high cliffs. 

The coast was hideous, more appalling even than that 
of the Strait. It was a vast accumulation of enormous 
rocks in unstable equilibrium, for many of these huge 
masses were scattered over the beach as far as high-water 
mark; and a vast reach of black reefs without a single 
spot free, where a little boat might possibly have got 
through, but certainly not a vessel of even the lightest 
burthen. There was not a creek which was approachable, 
not a sand-bank on which 
foot could be set. It was 
just the gigantic rampart 
which Staten Island op¬ 
posed to the awful surges 
that rushed on to it from 
the Antarctic ocean. 

The schooner was mov¬ 
ing under half her canvas, 
less than three miles from 
the shore. Kongre did not 
know this coast, and wisely 
feared to get too close to 
it. On the other hand, 
being anxious not to try 
the “ Maule ” unduly, he 
was careful to keep well 
in the quiet water, which 
lie might not have found 
farther out to sea. 

About ten o’clock, how¬ 
ever, when he reached the 
opening into Blossom Bay, 
he was unable to avoid the 
surf entirely. The wdnd 
was rushing up the gulf, 
which is cut deep into the 
land, and it churned the 
sea up into long waves 
which caught the “ Maule ” 
athwart and made her 
groan again. Kongre let 
her stand off so as to 
round the eastern point of 
the Bay, and then, having 
got round it, he came close 
up into the wind and stood 
out to sea upon the port 
tack. 

Kongre had taken the 
helm himself, and was 
working as close to wind¬ 
ward as possible, with 
sheets hauled taut. It was 
not until four o'clock in the 
afternoon that he thought 
he had got far enough up to windward to reach his destina¬ 
tion on a single tack. Then he veered his ship and steered 
straight for Elgor Bay on the other tack, Point Several 
being at this moment about four miles to the north-west 
of him. 

From this distance the whole expanse of the coast could 
be seen as far as Cape San Juan. 

At the same moment, on the other side of Point Diegos, 
the tower of the Lighthouse at the End of the World ap¬ 
peared, which Kongre now saw for the first time. With the 
aid of a telescope which he found in Captain Pailha’s 
cabin, he could even distinguish one of the lighthouse- 
keepers, who from his post in the gallery was keeping a look¬ 
out over the sea. As there were still three hours during 
which the sun would still be above the horizon, the “ Maule " 
would certainly reach her moorings before night. 

It was certain that the schooner would not escape the 


eyes of the lighthouse-keepers, but that her arrival in the 
waters of Staten Island was noted already. While Vasquez 
and his mates had seen her heading out to sea, they must 
have thought that she was making for the Falkland Islands. 
But when she hauled close to the wind on the starboard 
tack they could not fail to understand that she wanted to 
make the Bay. 

But it mattered very little to Kongre that the " Maule ” 
had been seen, or even that his intention to put in to 

the Bay was taken for granted. It would not affect his 

plans. 

Much to his satisfaction, the end of his voyage was 
being made under very favourable conditions. The wind 
was coming a little more from the east ; by keeping his 

sails hauled flat, ready to 

be let fly, the schooner 

went back without having 
to tack to get round Point 
Diegos. 

It was a lucky circum¬ 
stance. In the present 
state of her hull the ship 
might not have been able 
to stand a series of tackings 
about, which would have 
strained her, and a leak 
might easily have been 
sprung before she got into 
the creek. 

That, indeed, is what 
did happen. When the 
“ Maule " was no more 
than a couple of miles from 
the Bay, one of the men 
who had just slid down 
into the hold came up 
again, shouting that water 
was leaking in through a 
crack in the planking. 

It was at the place where 
the timbers had given 
under a blow from a rock. 
The planking had held 
until now, but it had just 
begun to part, although 
only to the extent of a 
few inches. 

The damage was not 
really of very serious im¬ 
portance. By shifting the 
ballast Vargas managed 
without much difficulty to 
stop the leak with a plug 
of oakum. 

But, of course, careful 
repairs would be impera¬ 
tively necessary. In the 
condition into which she 
had been put by her 
grounding off Cape Saint 
Bartholomew, the schooner could not have braved the seas 
in the Pacific without inviting certain disaster. 

It was six o'clock when the “ Maule " arrived off the 
opening into Elgor Bay, a mile and a half distant. Kongre 
had the top-sails taken in, for he could do without them 
now. The fore top-sail, jib-sail, and main-sail alone were 
left standing. Under this canvas the " Maule " would 
easily reach her moorings in the creek within Elgor Bay, 
under Kongre's control; for, as has been said, he knew the 
course perfectly and might have acted as pilot. 

Besides, about half-past six in the evening a pencil 
of luminous rays was projected over the sea. The light¬ 
house had just been lighted, and the first ship whose 
course through the Bay it was destined to light was a 
Chilian schooner that had fallen into the hands of a band 
of pirates. 

It was nearly seven, and the sun was sinking behind 



“ At the sime moment, she was hailed by two men who had 
just come down to the beach.” [See page 508.) 
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the high peaks of Staten Island, when the “ Maule ” left 
Cape San Juan on her starboard. The Bay opened out 
before her. Kongre came in to it easily before the light 
wind. 

As they passed in front of the caves Kongre and Carcante 
were able to assure themselves that the openings into them 
had not been detected behind the piles of stones and screen 
of brushwood that blocked them. So nothing had betrayed 
their presence in this part of the island, and they would 
find their harvest of plunder just as they had left it many 
months before. 

“ That's all right,” said Carcante to Kongre, just behind 
whom he was standing. 

” And will be better still presently,” Kongre answered 
shortly. 

Twenty minutes later the ” Maule ” had reached the 
creek where she was to drop anchor. 

At the same moment she was hailed by two men who 
had just come down to the beach from the lighthouse 
platform. 

Felipe and Moriz were there. They were getting their 
boat out to take them aboard the schooner. 

Vasquez was on duty in the watch-room. 

When the schooner reached the middle of the creek her 
main-sail and fore top-sail were already reefed, and she 
was only carrying her jib, which Carcante ordered to be 
struck. 

Just as the anchor touched bottom Moriz and Felipe 
came alongside in their boat and jumped on to the deck 
of the “ Maule.” 

Kongre made a sign, and instantly Moriz was struck on 
the head with an axe, and fell. Simultaneously two 


revolver shots stretched Felipe by his comrade’s side. In 
a moment the tw’o of them were dead. 

From one of the windows in the watch-room Vasquez 
had heard the shots, and seen the brutal murder of his 
comrades. 

The same fate was in store for him if they got hold 
of him. No mercy was to be looked for from these 
murderers. Poor Felipe, poor Moriz ! He had been able 
to do nothing to save them, and there he stood himself, 
alone and helpless, aghast at the horrible crime that had 
been committed in a few seconds ! 

After the first moment of stupor he recovered his self- 
possession, and rapidly considered the situation. He 
must at all costs escape these murdering scoundrels. They 
might perhaps be unaware of his existence, but it was 
only to be supposed that, as soon as the work of coming to 
mooring was finished, several of them would take it into 
their heads to come up into the lighthouse, and most likely 
with the intention to put out the light and render the bay 
impracticable, at any rate until daylight. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Vasquez left the watch- 
room and hurried down the staircase into the quarters on 
the ground floor. 

There was not a second to lose. Already the sound 
could be heard of the boat sheering off the schooner to 
bring some of the crew ashore. 

Vasquez seized a couple of revolvers which he slipped 
into his belt, crammed a few provisions into a bag which 
he threw over his shoulder, and then came out of the 
quarters, ran rapidly down the slope of the enclosure, 
and disappeared into the darkness without having been 
detected. 


(To be continued.) 





Buck Up! 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON. 




N OW, come on, you slackers, buck up ! buck up ! 

For the nets have gone up to-day ; 

There’s a match next week so you must get fit, 
Just "play” at the start, and then you can hit. 
And always remember it's grit, real grit, 

That will carry you on your way. 

Now, come on, you slackers, buck up ! buck up ! 

Take a turn with the bat to-day ; 

Though the first few overs may make you sad, 

When in place of the " wood ” there’s just the pad. 

You are bound to make strokes that are not so bad, 

They will strengthen you on your way. 


Now, come on, you slackers, buck up ! buck up l 
Take a turn with the ball to-day; 

*' You’re all over the shop ? Well, never mind, 

You’ll soon find the spot that we call the ' blind,’ 
And those that you bowl at will cry ‘ How unkind ! * 
Till you smile as you go your way.” 

****** 

Now, come on, you slackers, buck up ! buck up ! 

For the day of the match is here; 

You mustn’t be beaten the first time out, 

Pull hard at your pluck, have never a doubt. 

But give of your best till the whole school shout: 

“ We have won the first game of the year ! ” 
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Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Goins, Medals, etc. 



By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

S OME of our young friends are rejoicing in the gift of a 
camera which they received either as a Christmas or 
a New Year’s present, and we are sure that nothing 
could have been more useful and more appreciated 
by the readers of the “ B.O.P.” In view of the early spring 
months, when there is such a great inducement to spend much 
of our spare time out of doors, the camera has peculiar attrac¬ 


tions. The hand¬ 
ful in its way, and 
cameras at very low 
been put on the 
however, who may 
the pursuit in all its 
wall have rejoiced 
have been fortunate 
through the good 
a stand camera to 
take large and varied 
scapes and of groups 
As an indoor de- 
of equal value, and 
draw special atten- 
amusemen t, the 
graphic silhouettes, 
even grown-ups, 
themselves by 
portraits cut out of 



Indian 
Stamp 
printed 

(For the use of the 
Indian Expedition¬ 
ary Force.) 


camera is very use- 
some excellent 
prices have recently 
market. Those, 
desire to follow up 
various branches 
exceedingly if they 
enough to secure 
offices of a friend 
enable them to 
pictures of land- 
of friends. 

light the camera is 
this month I would 
tion to an evening 
making of photo- 
Young people, and 
years ago amused 


making silhouette 
black paper. The collection of such 
objects is one of the newer hobbies of to-day. The young 
photographer, however, may make use of his camera and produce 
modem silhouettes. It is quite easy to do so by taking a 
photograph in profile, in deep shadow against a white background, 
and as a maxim to be noted it may be observed that the blacker 
the subject and the greater the contrast with the background 
the better the result. A screen should be placed a few feet 
from the room wall. Then another screen, which can readily 
be made of a white sheet, should be placed at an angle at the 
end of the screen, and the sitter posed in profile in the shadow 
of the screen. The camera will also be placed in the shade of 
the screen, and the profile sharply focussed. Ordinary gas¬ 
light, or electric light from one bulb, will be sufficient for the 
purpose. Needless to say, there should be no double shade or 
reflection thrown upon the screen. 

The exposure is a matter of some importance, and it will 
depend chiefly on the speed of the lens and the strength of the 
light. Over-exposure is one of the chief things to guard against, 
and, when developing, excessive contrast should be aimed at. 
The correct silhouette is perfectly black, and the best results 
are effected by the use of gas-light paper as a printing medium, 
because it gives a perfectly black-and-white picture, and increases 
the contrast. If silhouette negatives are made in the daytime, 
a light from a window may take the place of the magnesium 
light admitted behind the sheet. 

An expert, writing in reference to the preparation of silhouette 
photographs mounted with an oval border, says: *' All one has 
to do is to double print. The silhouette negative should be 
exposed first ; then the paper should be exposed in contact with 
the oval mask; one mask will serve for quite a number of prints.” 
A simpler plan is to use a square border instead of an oval, but 
it is not so well adapted to the purposes of silhouette portraits. 


WAR MEDALS. 

The British nation does not forget to honour her sons who 
have won fame in fighting for her in the great European War. 
His Majesty the King has ordered the establishment of a new 
medal to be called the Distinguished Service Medal, for chief 
petty officers, petty officers, men and boys of all branches of 
the Royal Navy, to non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Royal Marines, and to all other persons holding corresponding 
positions in His Majesty's service afloat. The King has also 
approved of the award of a Conspicuous Service Cross, which 
is henceforth to be known as the Distinguished Service Cross, 
to all officers below the rank of Lieutenant Commander, in 
addition to the officers previously eligible for the decoration 
known as the Conspicuous Service Cross. 

Already very many have been gazetted as having won these 


awards. Another medal has been approved of for Distin¬ 
guished Conduct in the Field, and it has already been granted 
to many who have performed acts of gallantry and shown 
great courage under most trying circumstances. 

There is also the decoration entitled the Military Cross, the 
proclamation instituting the new award being made by Royal 
Warrant under date January i, and countersigned by Lord 
Kitchener. Awards were made to officers and warrant-officers 
whose names had been recommended by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expeditionary Force. Such medals, commemora¬ 
tive of the Great European War, will, in the future, be one of 
the chief features of interest in medal collection, and these 
interesting souvenirs of the great events which are taking place 
just now will become the treasures of future generations. 

STAMPS. 

Naturally war souvenirs will be among the chief features of 
interest to stamp collectors in the near future. Already some 
important departures have been made, and overprints on 
existing stamps commemorate the services and work of the 
Red Cross organisation. There has been a special war post¬ 
card supplied to the Danish naval and military forces in con¬ 
nection with their mobilisation. Many -German colonial issues 
have now been overprinted “G.R.I.,” and they form interesting 
souvenirs of the great events that are happening. In the 
accompanying illustration one of the Indian stamps is illustrated, 
showing an overprint ‘ ‘ I .E.F.,” which indicates that it is for special 
use by the Indian troops now serving at the Front. Doubtless 
many such overprints will be seen on stainps used by His 
Majesty’s Forces when sending letters home to their friends in 
this country. 

It is a change to turn one’s attention to something quite 
different from the collection of war souvenirs, and just now young 
collectors cannot do better than recall some of the early begin¬ 
nings in postal systems. The ambition of very young beginners 
is to secure good examples of the first adhesive stamps used in 
this country, known as the id. black. Of these stamps there 
are some distinct varieties which may be collected, although 
struck practically from the same plates. Stanley Gibbons's 




Roman First Brass. 

On the reverse is the name of “Nero Claudius Drusus, German. Imp. 

catalogue gives three varieties of the black imperforate of 1840, 
distinguishing them as intense black, black, and grey-black. 
The intense black indicates an early impression, and the grey- 
black, which is by far the most expensive, is an impression 
from the worn plate. The id. black is said to have been one 
of the most beautiful representations of the head of the young 
Queen Victoria ever designed. 

A complete sheet consisted of 240 specimens, divided into 
two panes of 120, each pane consisting of ten horizontal rows 
of twelve stamps in each row. At the foot of the sheet some 
directions were printed which sound rather unnecessary nowa¬ 
days. One of them was : “In wetting the back be careful not 
to remove the cement.” The cement—or gum, as we call it 
to-day—was then a novelty. The imperforate stamp had to 
be divided by scissors or a sharp knife, hence the very common 
irregular margin, resulting in carelessly clipped specimens. 
It is difficult indeed to obtain a id. black in good condition 
with a good margin all round. Eight years after the institution 
of the id. stamp, Henry Archer began experimenting in roulctting 
and perforating devices. 
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The young collector notes the difference between the id. 
black (the same being used for the red-brown stamps of 1841 
and 1854) and the red stamps of 1858, in that in the former or 
first design Maltese crosses occupied the two top corners, there 
being letters indicating the position of the stamp on the sheet, 
whereas such letters were used in all four comers of the later 
designs. Penny blacks in unused condition arc scarce, but it 
is quite possible to meet with a good impression, lightly post¬ 
marked, for a shilling. The postmark found on the id. black 
is a Maltese cross, printed usually in red, and occasionally in 
yellow; the most valuable obliteration being in blue. There 
is a still greater rarity than the id. black, and that istheY.R. 
essay, a variety in which, instead of the Maltese crosses in the 
upper corners, there are the letters V.R. Any of our readers 
meeting with these rarities are to be congratulated. 

COINS. 

The surname of Germanicus was taken by Drusus, brother 
of Tiberius Cesar, Emperor of Rome, and continued to his 
son Germanicus Casar. It was often assum d by later emperors, 
especially by those who had won conquests over the country 
now occupied by the Germans. Nero Claudius Drusus, whose 
name appears on the reverse of the very fine Roman coin 
reproduced on the previous page, showing a triumphal arch, was 
bom in 38 b.c., and became an accomplished hero. He was sent 


at the age of twenty-three to the Tyrol, and afterwards became 
General of the Roman armies in Germany, extending the dominion 
of the Empire to the banks of the Elbe. He died young, and was 
suraamed by the Senate, after his death, Germanicus. 

The legends of the Roman Empire are always interesting, 
and even young collectors can learn history by studying the 
bronze coins and medals of Rome. The type which is surrounded 
by the legend “ germaxia ” is a woman standing with spear 
and German shield, frequently seen on coins of Hadrian, alluding 
to Hadrian passing over from Gaul into Germania. He it was 
who in a.d. 120 imfosed a king on the Germans. Another 
interesting legend just now is “germania capta ” (Germany 
conquered). The type is a female figure seated on a buckler, 
at the foot a trophy of German arms, on the right a German 
captive with his hands bound behind him. This may be seen 
on a brass coin of Domitian, on which is the laureated head of 
Aurelius ; there is a legend ascribing the glory to him of having 
terminated the Germanic War. There will come a day soon 
when the glories of war will, we believe, be accorded to the 
armies of Britain and her Allies, and although the legend 
“ germania capta ” may not appear on British coins, the 
medals which will be awarded to our soldiers and sailors will 
perpetuate the memory of the great European War, and will tell 
of gallant deeds and the subjection once more of the German armies, 
and the readjustment of Germany upon the map of Europe ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reader. —The 20 ore of both the 1S94 and the i8<i 7 issues are listed 
used at id. each. There is a slight difference in the lettering of the Norge, 
but this does not make any difference in the value. 

H. F. VValles. —(1) Your coin of Louis XVI. is one minted for use in French Guiana 
(French Cayenne )—a colony where settlers landed in 1604. (2) The coin you 

have is probably one of the Roman Emperor Constanlinus I. If you will 
look closely at the legend you will find the correct rendering is “soli invicio 
comiti.” The figure represents the sun, personified. It was minted at Trdves. 
Neither of these coins is of any special value, although very interesting. 

F. C. Allen. —The 2 \d. Edward VII. stamp is not worth more than id. 

Ci. E. Smith. —There are hundreds of varieties of English id. and \d. stamps. It 
is quite impossible to describe them in this column. 

R. W. Bushell. —Unless in mint condition there is no value attached to George III. 
halfpennies, 1806. 

P. O’Doherty. —Your coin is Portuguese. It is fairly common, and in the condition 
you describe of no monetary value. 


W. A. G.—Not one of vour copper coins is of any value; you might, perhaps, get 
id. each for the farthings. 

A Scottish Reader. —The copper coins you mention are of no special value. The 
silver sixpence is of current value only. 

G.A.B.—The arrangement of a collection of coins is much too big a subject to 
deal with in correspondence. Briefly, you must be guided by what your 
collection consists of. If English silver, you should arrange according 
to reigns and issues. If you have tokens, arrange them according to 

counties or alphabetically. Send us word what you have and we will advise 
you. 

Stamp Collector. —The letters on the comers of the stamps refer to the arrange¬ 
ment of the sheet. The value is afiected by the plate numbers of the sides 
and not bv the letters. 

A Regular* Reader. —Jhe farthing of 1822 is very common and of no valuer 

Overton.— The coin you have, if gold, is a guinea of George III. The other piece 
you mention is a medalette of no value. 


Towns with Titles, and Ships with Stars. S* 


T O Li6ge—the Legion of Honour! and well does she 
deserve the Cross that represents the highest distinc¬ 
tion that it is in the power of M. Poincare to award. 
The new “ knight ” has reason, by the way, to con¬ 
sider herself fortunate in having her merits recognised so 
promptly, for such promptitude is by no means the rule. Thus, 
in the summer of 1913, the fortified city of Peronne, not far 
from Amiens, was decorated with the Cross and received the 
right to introduce the same into her civic coat-of-arms forty- 
three years after she had earned it! Peronne, in the course of 
her career, has sustained two famous sieges : one of thirty-two 
days in 1538, when she put her besiegers to flight; and the 
other in the War of 1870, when she was besieged by the 
Prussians from November 30 to January 9, 1871, and only capitu¬ 
lated when half the buildings in the town were in flames, the bells 
of the church molten, and the coins in the Prefecture changed 
into ingots. 

Although Woolwich D.S.O. or Portsmouth C.B. would appear 
strange to British eyes, on the Continent distinctions are not 
confined to mankind for services rendered to the nation. Thus, 
in the autumn of 1900, a presidential decree was published 
authorising the City of Paris to place the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in its coat-of-arms in token of the defence of the capital 
by its inhabitants in 1870 and 1871. Paris, by the way. is not the 
only city that boasts the right to wear this famous Order: 
Bazeilles also distinguished herself in the War of 1870-1, and was 
likewise awarded the distinction ; while Lille and Valenciennes 
that have—figuratively speaking—also been decorated, received 
their honours—better late than never—in consideration of the old 
decrees of the National Convention of 1792, which set forth that 
the people of these northern cities had deserved well of the 
-country. 


Apropos of the Legion and its wholesale recipients, one of the 
last decrees signed by M. Loubet, by the way, was to confer 
the Cross on a regiment: the recipient on this occasion being the 
Foreign Legion that is chiefly recruited from Alsatians, Germans, 
Italians, and Spaniards who volunteer to serve under the tri¬ 
colour, which in the case of the regimental flag in question is 
now decorated with the greatly sought after Order. 

France is not alone in conferring decoration upon inanimate 
objects. Thus, when in January 27, 1903, the Kaiser celebrated 
the anniversary of his birthday, the occasion was marked by the 
opening at Berlin of the ninth annual exhibition of Antlers, at 
which no fewer than 1,500 specimens were on view, and by the 
award of an honour that must be fairly unique. The honour :n 
question was bestowed upon the German gunboat M litis," which 
it was decreed should in the future be allowed to bear the Order 
" pour le merite " as a special distinction for the prowess of the 
crew at the bombardment of the Taku forts in China. It w*as no 
empty compliment that was paid the " litis," which, up to the 
beginning of the present war, was the only decorated warship in 
the German navy ; for the Order in tangible shape is carried on 
the point of the flagstaff surrounded by a laurel crown. 

There is something decidedly picturesque and taking about 
these awards; and in a very material age the allocation of 
honours—such as the privilege granted sergeants of the 2nd 
Somerset Battalion of wearing their sashes across the left 
shoulder, as officers do, in recognition of the fact that when 
all the commissioned officers of the regiment were rendered hors 
de combat at Jellalabad the sergeants commanded the regiment 
through the remainder of the day with great success—appeal not 
a little to popular sentiment, and one could almost wish that 
the custom might be revived and extended to both branches 
of the service. 
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Engineer. —There are two branches of railway engineering— 
civil and locomotive. From your last paragraph you seem 
to mean the latter. If so, the best book to get at once is 
" Locomotive Management, from Cleaning to Driving,’* 
by Hodgson and Williams, published at half a crown by 
the Proprietors of the *' Railway Engineer," 3 Ludgate Circus 
Buildings, E.C. Bowen Cooke’s ” British Locomotives ” 
is good, but old, as also is Findlay's “ Working and Manage¬ 
ment of an English Railway.” On the general subject 
you will find most information in Gordon’s “Our Home 
Railways.*’ For particulars of apprenticeship write to the 
Locomotive Superintendent, Great Western Railway, Swin¬ 
don. There is a ” History of the Great Western Railway,” 
by Sekon ; and among the other books that might interest you 
are Grinling's ” History of the Great Northern Railway,” 
and Williams’s ” History of the Midland Railway.” 

Constant Reader. —You should read with more observation 
and your spelling would improve ; as it is, you will get 
nothing by written application. When you leave your 
present school go to the Technical School if you can obtain 
admission. That is the best way to begin. 

E. C. Harris and P. L. B. (Bow .—You obtain the particulars by 
written application to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

W. G. Mitchell. —Only the usual heraldry books and peerages, 
Fairbaim’s ” Crests,” and that sort of thing. Consult 
the catalogue of your public library. Write for the 
prospectuses of some of the public schools and you will 
probably get the crest on the notepaper in reply. We have 
had coloured plates on the subject, but cannot repeat. 

Rex. —(1) There is something wrong with your general health, 
anaemia or general debility, perhaps, for which you should 
consult a doctor. To stop the sweating of the feet, you 
require regular out-door exercise and a cold bath every 
morning. Every night and morning, and as often as you 


like, wash your feet in tepid water to which sea-salt has 
been added, unless the perspiration has an acrid odour, 
in which case use vinegar instead of the salt. Do not 
simply dry your socks, but have them washed every time, 
and let your boots be roomy so as not to cramp the feet in 
any way. Belladonna liniment well rubbed into the feet 
three or four times a day, is often effective. The dusting 
powder consists of equal parts of starch and zinc oxide. 
(2) We do not reprint them, but you can get books of simple 
dramatic sketches at Samuel French’s in Southampton 
Street, Strand. (3) The usual coins were issued in the 
reign of William the Fourth, and not one of them is rare. 

Mac. —See the chapter on ” Silkworms and How to Keep them,” 
in our ” Boy's Own Book of Pets and Hobbies,” which was 
reprinted from our pages. You begin by buying the eggs, 
which you can get at almost any natural history shop. Do 
not imagine that you are going to make any me ney out of 
silkworms. Keeping them is merely a mild recreation. 

R. Attklns. —Smoking was never good for any boy. Do not be 

foolish and acquire a habit because other fellows ** dare ” 
you. Ibis an opportunity for you to prove your manliness 
by defying them. 

Amateur. —Chisels, plane-irons, knives, and like tools, should 
be ground on the grindstone or the emery-wheel; smooth 
the coarse edge left by the grindstone by rubbing on a fine 
stone with oil or water, afterwards stropping on leather. 
Sharpen saws by filing. Remember to keep the grindstone 
wet, or the heat from the friction of the tool on the dry 
stone will injure the temper of the steel. 

Fancier. —When thehppetite of your Bantams falls off give them 
a teaspoonful of Epsom- alt, dissolved in a pint of water, 
for one day. This usually restores them to a normal condi¬ 
tion. A mild dose of roup-powder, in a small quantity of 
warm water, should be given when roup threatens ; pay 
strict attention to the ventilation of the sleeping-house. 

Athletic. —You are probably trying to do too much. Cycling can 
be carried to a point when it is more injurious than beneficial. 
Ease up a little; go in for some dumbcll exercises and walking. 

A. S. L. —(1) There is the Royal School of Mines at South Kensing¬ 
ton, particulars of which can be obtained from the Registrar. 
This is the most suitable for you in the circumstances. 
During the vacation you should take a course in practical 
work at the Mining School at Camborne in Cornwall, where 
the students have the run of the King Edward and other 
mines, returning to South Kensington for your diploma. 
(2) There is practically no opening for mining engineers 
in Great Britain itself. 

S. W. Carr. —An air-rifle is rifled and shoots a slug or pellet; an 

air-gun is generally a smooth bore. A good air-rifle costs 
from fifty shillings to four pounds, and is accurate and effec¬ 
tive up to fifty yards. The gun is much cheaper and will shoot 
almost anything, including darts, but is ot shorter range. 

J. Martin. —Perhaps you mean ” Enlistment or Conscription,” 
by A. M. B. Meakin, published by Routledge at a shilling. 
Conscription, however, is not the same thing as universal 
service, though it is frequently confused with it. 

A. G. C. —Your question is one that is constantly being asked. 
The only answer we can give is to recommend courses of 
athletic exercises with plenty of open-air recreation. All 
this will tend to a proper development of the body; but 
you must not expect any notable increase in height. Make 
the best of what inches you have and train yourself to 
become healthy and strong. 

J. W. Webb Jones. —(1) The name Dutch signifies '* the people,” 
and is the same word as the German ” Deutsche.” (2) The 
Royal Field Artillery gun is an 18-pounder, quick-firing 
gun ; it w r eighs 9 cwt., and has an effective range of 6,200 
yards. The shrapnel shell used by the R.F.A. weighs 
i8£ lb., and contains 364 bullets. Seventy-six of these 
shells can be carried in the limber and limber-wagon of 
each gun. The Horse Artillery, you may like to know, is 
equipped with the lighter ”galloping gun”—a 13-pounder, 
throwing a i2| lb. shell. 

R. B. D. —See the article on Boomerangs in our last volume 
(page 216). These weapons are sold by A. W. Gamage, Ltd., 
and other sports outfitters. The price varies. 

Queries lor this page must be addressed to the Editor, ” B.O.P.," 4 Bouverix Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks . Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible 
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“Two Ducks in front of a Duck, two Ducks behind a Duck, and a Duck in the middle.” (The puzzled victims of our Demon Bowler's “ Hat Trick.’’) 


MADE IT ALL RIGHT! 

Manager (to new clerk, who has just entered with a look of 
great complacency on his countenance) : “ Well, you caught 

the post with those two letters ? ” 

New Clerk : “ Yes, sir, just managed it ; but you made a 
funny mistake. You put the 2 \d. stamp on the London letter 
and the penny stamp on the foreign one.” 

Manager : ” Dear me ! very stupid ! what did you do ? ” 

New Clerk : “ Oh, I made it all right, sir. I noticed it just 
before I put them in the box ; but there was still a minute to 
spare, so I slipped into the post-office and altered the addresses.” 

* * * 

REASON ENOUGH 

The doctor received a note from a farmer living in the country, 
requesting him to come as quickly as possible to see his child, 
who was very sick with ” a very bad cold.” 

The doctor examined the child, and then turned to the mother. 
” Don’t you know,” he asked, " that your little girl has got the 
measles ? ” 

'* Yes, doctor,” was the woman’s reply, ” I knew she had.’ 

” Then why in the world,” asked the doctor, ” did you write 
me that she had a very bad cold ? ” 





His First Collar and Cuffs : What they felt like 
to Tommy. 


The woman hesitated for a moment. Then, looking at her 
husband, she said with sullen frankness : 

" Neither him nor me knew how to spell measles.” 

* * * 

BY MISTAKE. 

The other day a gentleman entered a restaurant in P- 

and ordered a chicken. The chicken was evidently tough 
for when the waiter came in he beheld the gentleman with h > 
coat off, and in a great state of perspiration. 

” Waiter,” he said, ” the chicken is very tough.” 

*' Very sorry, sir ; but you see that chicken always was i 
peculiar bird. Why, when we came to kill it we couldn’t catch it 
so at last we had to shoot it. It flew on to the housetop and- 

“ Then you must have shot the weather-cock by mistake 

* * * 

UNAPPRECIATED. 

Miss Screecher, after entertaining an audience on board * 
large ship, was telling about a time when, in terribly stom.v 
weather, she had to sing to pacify the terrified passengers 

“ You should have seen the heavy seas running,” she said 

A big rude man with a bright blue tie looked out of the pen 
hole and muttered, ” I don’t blame the seas.” 

* * * 

RATIONS REDUCED. 

Sir Leopold McClintock, the Arctic explorer, was one? 
giving an account of his experiences amid the ice-fields of the 
north. 

“We certainly should have travelled much farther,” h? 
explained. ” had not our dogs given out at a critical time 

“ But,” exclaimed the young lady who had been listening ' 
him very intently, ” I thought that the Eskimo dogs were 
perfectlv tireless creatures.” 

Sir Leopold’s face wore a whimsically gloomy expression «> 
he replied : ” I—er—speak in the culinary sense. Miss.” 


The Lady.—” You say the dog has a long pedigree ? ” 

The Dealer.—” Yes, marm, 'c has. One of 'is ancestors chew? 
off th’ corner of th’ Magny Charty. an’ another of ’em bit a hod 
in good King Halfred. Yes, marm.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month lot tie 
best short Funnv Storv sent in by a reader of the B.O.P. Ihe stor\? 
need not be original, but where they are selected the source must be slat- 
Stones for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of 
month may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as id 

competitions, must be regarded as final. . _. , . „ r ,, 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper," 4 Bouvene Street, London, E.C..an- 
mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story competition.” 


The winner of this months prize is Arthur W. Ferres, Jin 
53 Campbell Road, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia, for th? 
storyette entitled “ Made it All Right ! ” 





EARLY STEAMER. 


(Serial Story.) 


For England and the Right! 

A Tale of the War in Belgium. 

^ By A. L. HAYDON. 

Author of "The Book of the V.C.," "With Fizarro the Conquistador," cto. 

CHAPTER X. 


THE MAN IN THE MILL. 


WAY on his left 
Roddy saw that 
the country 
dipped sharply 
down to a valley, 
through which 
ran a small 
stream. He had 
noted this as he 
had ridden by 
some little time 
before. Making 
up his mind 
quickly that in 
this direction lay 
his best chance 
of escape, he ran 
swiftly along the 
hedge, stooping as 
he went to avoid 
observation. 

He covered some distance without hearing any sign 
of pursuit, though his ears were strained to catch the sound 
of horses' hoofs on the adjacent road. It seemed hardly 
credible that his absence had passed unnoticed. It could 
not be long, he thought, before the soldiers would be 
searching for him. Herr Dorbacher had prized his captive 
too highly to let him slip through his hands easily. 

To the boy this opportunity for regaining his freedom 
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was providential. More than ever, since his encounter 
with the invading Germans, had it become necessary for 
him to make his way out of Belgium and secure a passage 
home. He now possessed knowledge of the utmost value. 
The safety of many lives might depend on his return to 
England. What he had learned from Herr Dorbacher 
made it imperative that he should strain every nerve to 
carry out his purpose and thwart the other's designs. With 
God's help Roddy determined that he would win his way 
through. 

As he dipped down into the valley, a bugle-call rang 
out suddenly on the air behind him, making his heart 
beat more quickly. Was that a signal that the pursuit 
had begun ? He ran on even more desperately, and now, 
to his intense joy, he saw that a white mist was rising 
from the river below. It hastened to meet him, as if 
conscious of his peril and eager to extend its screen over 
him, and the boy plunged wildly into its midst. He cared 
not whither his steps led him ; if the mist held for some 
time he would be enabled to elude any search. He meant 
to put as many miles as possible between him and Herr 
Dorbacher before he looked round for a hiding-place. 

Beyond the little river, on the hillside, as he had seen 
in riding past, were the clustering roofs of some villages. 
Surely there, if the Germans had passed them by without 
molestation, he could find refuge. The peasants would not 
be likely to refuse shelter to him—an English boy. His one 
hope was that these peaceful hamlets had not shared the 
fate of so many hundreds of others in that country-side. 
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As to his exact whereabouts, Roddy had no knowledge— 
this part of the country was new to him ; there were no 
landmarks that he recognised. As a matter of fact, he 
was now not many miles from the French frontier. The 
German artillery train with which he had been travelling 
had lelt Roularde under orders to march upon Maubeuge. 
This great French fortress commanded the line of com-, 
munication to Aix, through the valley of the Meuse. After 
Li6ge and Namur the capture of Maubeuge was of para¬ 
mount importance to the invaders, and its investment 
was begun immediately after the French and British 
forces had been forced to fall back towards Cambrai and 
Le Cateau. 

Thanks to the protecting screen of mist Roddy crossed 
the open fields without incurring any risk of being seen. 
The vapour seemed to cut him off entirely from the world 
of soldiers that he had just left. Not a sound reached 
him ; not a sound of bugle-call or rifle-shot. It was 
possible that pursuers were by now hard upon his heels ; 
but if that were the case he had no means of telling. 

A little later, as he stumbled along a narrow and exceed¬ 
ingly rough cart-track, he caught a noise as of falling water. 
It came from his left side, and he swung quickly into this 
direction ; for here, surely, he must be nearing the river. 
His surmise proved correct. What was equally gratifying, 
he found that he had struck the point where a slender 
wooden bridge had been thrown over. This structure, 
evidently for foot passengers only, or the very lightest of 
vehicles, saved a journey of at least a mile to where the 
bigger, stone-built bridge spanned the stream. It was 
over this latter that the artillery train had passed some 
hours earlier. 

Roddy ran across the little bridge and gained the other 
bank, where the mist was fast beginning to disperse. The 
light autumn wind was carrying it in the direction whence 
he had come ; it would still serve, therefore, to hide him 
from view. 

Up a winding sheep-path, across some fields, then along 
another familiar poplar-lined road, the boy trudged. The 
light was now dying, the shadows of evening were gathering, 
and long ere he reached the nearest village it w'ould be quite 
dark. Everything augured well for his journey. By 
this time he had left far behind Herr Dorbacher, and any 
pursuit that the latter might have organ¬ 
ised. The veil of mist still hung over the 
valley in his rear; and the fast falling 
darkness was coming to further aid his 
flight. 

Had he but known it, Roddy need not 
have feared for his immediate safety. All 
this time the German master had remained 
ignorant of the boy’s escape. Important 
matters kept him engaged in the van of 
the train, and it was not until several 
hours later that news reached him of the 
accident that had happened. Even then 
it was some time before he discovered that 
in the confusion his captive had slipped 
away. 

After another hour's tramp, at the end 
of which he realised how thoroughly 
“ done up ” he was, Roddy entered the 
little village whose roof-tops had guided 
him from the other side of the valley. 

Everything was quiet as he walked down 
the main street; every one appeared to be 
within doors. In the windows of many 
houses, however, there were lights ; and, 
summoning up courage, he rapped at a 
door over which was the legend : “A. 

Duforest, Meunier." This was the resi¬ 
dence of a miller ; he might as well try his 
luck here as anywhere. 

Good fortune again attended the lad, for 
no sooner had he begun to pour out his 
tale of escape and flight from the Germans 
than the miller, whom he had called from 


the supper-table, pulled him into the house and conducted 
him into an inner room. Here Roddy found himself in 
the presence of the miller’s wife and daughter, both oi 
whom were seated at the well-spread table. 

The boy was at once given something to eat and drink 
then his story was listened to. Roddy did not enter into 
all the particulars of his adventures ; it was enough to 
account for his presence there and the urgency for his 
reaching the coast. In as few words as possible he made 
the miller understand that information of the most impor¬ 
tant kind had come into his possession, and that he must 
return home quickly were he to put it to good use. 

In response to all this M. Duforest shook his head sadly. 
He explained that, although the Germans had passed by 
this village of Saint-Brie, there were undoubtedly many of 
them in the vicinity. Goodness only knew when tl e 
“ Bosches ” might descend upon the spot and lay it waste 
—as they had done Coulains, Brilliers, Ville-Fontaine, and 
other neighbouring villages. 

“ I did hear to-day, though," added the miller, " that a 
French force was in the woods beyond Bavay. There 
has been great fighting round there since the Bosches came 
to besiege Maubeuge. If you could only get round into 
the French lines, monsieur, it is possible—just possible, 
mind you—that you could be passed on to where you w r ant 
to get. I will think it over, monsieur. There must be a 
way for you to get out—there must be ! " 

The miller’s gloom had fallen from him ; he seemed to 
take a quite hopeful view of the situation now ; and his 
wife, a pleasant-faced, motherly body, was so confident 
herself that the English boy would soon be among his 
friends that Roddy cheered up wonderfully. He felt that 
he had indeed fallen among good friends already, and 
he was profuse in his thanks to M. Duforest for sheltering 
him. 

That night Roddy slept more peaceably than he had 
done for many days past. Now that the shadow' of Herr 
Dorbacher and the menace of his threats had been lifted 
from him his rest was untroubled by dreams. When he 
awoke next morning it was w'ith a sense of security and a 
confident feeling that the w'orst of his perils had passed. 

At the miller's suggestion Roddy kept within doors for 
the next day or two, lest any German soldiers might be 
in the neighbourhood. M. Duforest was 
able to report, however, that the coast was 
clear. Evidently the artillery train had 
gone on its way with Herr Dorbacher, and 
no effort was being made to run the 
fugitive to earth. 

“ I think you are safe now," said the 
miller, when they had discussed the situa¬ 
tion one evening later. " Saint-Brie is 
well off the line of march ; the troops are 
not likely to climb the hill-side to trouble 
us. We are too small a community here 
to offer any temptation to the Kaiser’s 
soldiers. And from what I learn every' 
man is wanted over there at Maubeuge. 
The garrison is thirty thousand strong and 
the fortress is making a brave stand. By 
the w'ay, Monsieur Markham, folk say that 
there are some of your countrymen in the 
town helping the French. If God w r ill it„ 
you shall join them. It may be that the 
hour of your deliverance is at hand." 

To enable Roddy to move freely about 
the village M. Duforest gave out that he 
had taken him into his employ. As he 
spoke French like a native and was quite 
at home in his surroundings it was not 
difficult for the boy to maintain this 
character. Very' few questions were asked, 
and he went about his duties at the mill 
without molestation from anyone. 

The rest of the week passed thus. Then, 
on going to the mill early in the morning— 
it was a Saturday—Roddy w'as surprised 
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to find evidences that some one had been using the place 
since the previous day. There were the remains of what 
he took to have been a breakfast—some bread-crumbs and 
a piece of biscuit lying on the floor near some flour-sacks. 
In a corner close by he found also a fragment of a sausage. 
Very possibly, he thought, a refugee from another village 
had taken shelter here for the night and had left at sunrise 
before anyone was about. 

The matter did 
not trouble his 
thoughts further, 
but he mentioned 
his discovery to M. 

Duforest when the 
latter arrived some 
little time after¬ 
wards. The miller 
shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. Nothing was 
missing or disturbed. 

The wayfarer, who¬ 
ever he was, was 
welcome to the 
shelter of the place, 
he said. Without a 
doubt it was some 
poor fellow who was 
homeless and who 
was making his way 
to friends. 

But a still greater 
surprise was in store 
for both of them. 

In the afternoon of 
the same day a 
French infantry 
officer with two 
soldiers entered the 
village. They be¬ 
longed, they said, to 
a patrol party who 
were encamped in 
an adjacent wood. 

They were in search 
of provisions, and 
were ready to make 
a deal with the miller 
for some flour. 

After certain 
other purchases had 
been made the party 
accompanied M. Du- 
forest and Roddy to 
the mill. The boy, 
in the meantime, 
took advantage of 
this opportunity to 
extract what in¬ 
formation he could 
from the officer and 
learned that there 
were indeed some British soldiers shut up in Maubeuge. 
A battery of field artillery had become detached from the 
main body and had joined forces with the French garrison. 
He learned further that the Germans had massed a very 
strong body of troops before the fortress, with a number of 
their heavy siege-guns, and that there was little hope of its 
surviving the attack. 

The patrol party to which the officer was attached had 
their head-quarters in a town farther to the north. They 
were about to return with the information they had been 
able to glean. 


As they neared the i .ill, which stood well up on the 
hillside, they suddenly heard a noise as of a falling table 
or chair. Then the outer door of the building opened and 
a man stepped quickly out. 

Through the screen of bushes behind which they stood 
they saw him pause, as if hesitating whether to advance 
to meet them or to turn in the opposite direction. 

Roddy gave a quick crv of recognition. The peaked 

cap, the spectacles 
and the thick white 
moustache, the ill- 
fitting clothes—all 
were familiar to him. 
It was Herr Dor- 
bacher ! In a flash 
of intuition he told 
himself that this 
must be the Swiss 
Dorbacher — Ludwig. 
The other—the Karl 
Dorbacher in whose 
hands he had just 
been — had been 
differently attired 
since they had com¬ 
menced their 
journey. This was 
the man whom he 
and Albert Pelletier 
had last seen on the 
hill above Roularde. 

“ I know that 
man ! " cried Roddy 
excitedly. “ Seize 
him 1 He is a Ger¬ 
man spy! He be- 
trayed Captain 
Mercier, of the 
Hussars, in Rou¬ 
larde. His name is 
Dorbacher. Quick! 
—before he es¬ 
capes ! " 

At his words the 
soldiers sprang for¬ 
ward and, ere the 
other could take 
half a dozen steps, 
he was secure in 
their grasp. 

“You shall pay 
for this, you English 
pig ! " snarled Dor¬ 
bacher. “ A spy, am 
I ? Much good will 
it do you to de¬ 
nounce me like this. 
If I had known you 

were here-" 

His words were 
checked hastily as a 
soldier put a hand roughly over his mouth. “ Silence, 
you, till our officer questions you! “ said the man. 

Roddy nodded at the French captain, who was looking 
at him inquiringly, for the German had spoken in English. 
He was not surprised at this now. Of course the “ Swiss " 
Dorbacher would be as perfect in that language as his 
brother. As a matter of fact, his accent was—as Roddy 
put it to himself—“ tons better." 

“ Yes, I’m quite right," he said. “ I know this man for 
what he is—a German spy. Bring him into the mill 
and I will tell you all about him." 


[To be continued.) 


“ ‘ I know that man ! ’ cried Roddy excitedly. ‘ Seize him 1 He is a German 
spy ! . . . His name is Dorbacher. Quick !—before he escapes I * ” 
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Our Soldier 


Prince of Wales. 




His Royal Highness Attains his Majority on June 23, 1915. 
Many interesting Personal Facts and True Stories concern¬ 
ing him are here Recorded. The Prince as Schoolboy, 
as Athlete, and as Army Officer. 

By BERTRAM RIGHTON. 


/ CH Dien” (I serve). 

That is the proud motto of the Prince of Wales 
—a suggestive and distinguishing phrase adopted 
from John of Bohemia by Edward the Black Prince, 
who slew that foreign ruler at the battle of Crecy. To-day 
the Prince of Wales is by name another Edward, and that 
same motto is his by double right—the right of inheritance, 
and the still more splendid right of his own volition. When 
the trumpet-call to arms rang out. rallying every true-born 
Briton to guard the Empire's* 
weal, Edward, Prince of Wales 
—our Prince of Wales—felt 
the call as keenly as did the 
rest of England's sons, and 
he went bravely forth, sword 
in hand, to fulfil the motive 
of his motto and to serve. 

So comes it that for the first 
occasion since 1356 a Prince 
of Wales has been in arms on 
the soil of France. “ I serve." 

What intent could be more 
apt ? What possible device 
could better become him ? 

The Prince of Wales's 
twenty-first birthday falls on 
June 23, 1915, upon which 
date the thoughts and the 
good wishes of the entire 
nation will certainly go out 
to him. At the present time 
the young Prince may be truly 
said to be the man of the 
moment, and that being so, 
without attempting anything 
in the nature of formal bio¬ 
graphy, we may here fittingly 
record some interesting cir¬ 
cumstances concerning his 
career—selecting, of course, 
such items as will appeal 
especially to boys. 

Ten years ago, on June 23, 

1903, Prince Edward of Wales 
celebrated his eleventh birth¬ 
day by making his first public 
appearance in the cricket- 
field. His Royal Highness 
and his brother Prince Albert 
captained two teams of Eton 
boys, and a lively and keen 
game ended in a win for the 
elder Prince’s eleven, their 
captain carrying out his bat 
with 17 runs to his credit. During the match the 
famous " Besses o' th' Barn " band gave a number of 
selections, and Prince Edward’s boyish comment on this 
musical accompaniment is said to have been that he 
wished he " could make runs to the tune." 

Though he has since been a frequent spectator at impor¬ 
tant cricket matches, it cannot be said that the Prince 
has ever become really an enthusiast as a player him¬ 
self ; as a cricketer his chief characteristic has perhaps 
been marked celerity between the wickets, for, as will be 
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On Board H.M.S. “ Hindustan.” 

It was in this battleship that the Prince served as a Midshipman, after 
completing his course at Osborne College and Dartmouth College. 


remarked upon later on in this article, he, being l|^Hbf 
weight, agile, and equipped with whipcord muscleag* a 
very fine runner. One of the Prince’s most strongly maf|wd 
traits is that he is exceedingly thorough, and in his earb 
schooldays it was already said of him that " no .matter 
what, he will wish to learn all about it." Certainly it wa> 
so with the game of cricket; and, although the 
never gained distinction as batsman, bowler, or fieldsman 
in the words of one of his contemporaries, he “ knewjSre 

cricket than he could play "— 
which was a very appropriate 
manner of expressing it 1 
Like most other brighiand 
intelligent boys, the Prince of 
Wales was, and is now^Hry 
fond of animals, and at one 
time or another he possessed 
practically every kind of Ixvibg 
pet that British boy ever 
had. On the return of tthg 
George—who was then jHke 
of Wales—from his Tndian 
tour, His Majesty cauMBto 
be collected together all the 
various animals that hadheen 
presented to him by PSHIes 
and Raj alis of the East, and 
he lodged all these fKs 
and birds at the Zoological 
Gardens, London, so that the 
public might have the oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting them 
In this exhibit our young 
Prince was always intjHHy 
interested ; he read up or in¬ 
quired as to the life-dfifies 
of each of the creapBes. 
The Prince is a lovft^ of 
dogs, and upon the occasion 
of his formal investitmibat 
Carnarvon Castle the dog- 
fanciers of North Wales pre¬ 
sented him with a &ie 
Welsh terrier. 

The boy being proverbially 
the father of the man, as 
a youth the Prince hffl a 
liking for all that pertains to 
camping-out or roughing it; 
yams of such adventures he 
delighted to read ; and with 
his brothers and his sister, 
the Princess Mary, he wll. 
wont to enact mimic inciden * 
in emulation of the daring heroes of fact and of fiction. In 
those piping times of peace the youthful Prince prcwWy 
little dreamed that even ere reaching man’s estate he would 
be really roughing it at the Front—a participant in the stem 
game of War, and with death and destruction around him. 
Fortunately for his ability as a soldier, the Prince has always 
been a devotee of outdoor exercise ; despite his thoughtful 
look and his almost slight physique he is really more athlete 
than student, and his stamina and staying power are 
certainly above the average. 


News. 
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The means of relief must be ready to our hands. To 
allay anxiety will go some way to stay distress. 

A national fund has been founded, and I am proud 
to act as its treasurer. My first duty is to ask for generous 
and ready support, and I know that I shall not ask in 
vain. 

At such a moment we all stand by one another, and 
it is to the heart of the British people that I confidently 
make this most earnest appeal. 

# Edward P. 

Amongst other donations received by the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund was a cheque for £50,000, sent without any 
accompanying letter. One Saturday afternoon last August 
the Prince paid a surprise visit to York House, the head¬ 
quarters of the collection, and he brought with him a 1902 
two-pound piece, in the form of 
a pendant, which had been given 
to him on his way up in the 
train by a stranger who recog¬ 
nised His Royal Highness and 
asked him to accept the little 
gift for his fund. That same 
month the Prince of Wales 
was given a commission in the 
1st Grenadier Guards. He left 
Buckingham Palace shortly after 
six o’clock in the morning in a 
motor-car, and at eight o’clock 
he appeared on parade with the 
regiment at Warley Barracks, 

Brentwood ; the Grenadiers 
almost directly afterwards set 
out on a route march, the Prince 
and another junior officer lead¬ 
ing the way. England's future 
Sovereign had commenced to 
serve. 

His Royal Highness, who had 
previously joined the Navy and 
qualified for the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant, had been keenly anxious 
to prove his patriotism by 
serving King and Country in 
the grave crisis of the nation’s 
history, just as his brother. 

Prince Albert, was doing in the 
First Battle Squadron of the 
Royal Navy. From the first day 
that he joined his regiment, the 
Prince's programme was a very 
full one ; pressure of work was 
great, the Prince was only too 
eager to learn, and in a very 
short space of time he had 
settled down usefully in the 
complex system of the Head¬ 
quarters' Staff. 

Then came the call to the 
Front, and with His Majesty’s 
Grenadier Guards—the first regiment on the roll of the 
British infantry—the Prince of Wales left for the scene of 
strife. An amusing anecdote is told concerning something 
that transpired when the Prince visited Buckingham Palace 
to take farewell of the King, the Queen, and his brothers 
and sister. One of his younger brothers—it is believed to 
have been the irrepressible Prince John—asked : “ What 
shall you do at the Front, David ? " (David, by the 
way, is the name by which the Heir-Apparent is known in 
the home circle.) The Prince thought for a moment, the 
while musingly rubbing his chin, and then he answered, 

“ Well, I think I shall grow a beard." 

The news of the arrival of the Prince of Wales at Field- 
Marshal Sir John French’s headquarters was received with 
great pleasure in France, where His Royal Highness is 
regarded as a representative young Englishman of a type 
which, needless to say, is very popular over there. " Prince 
Charming," the Royal visitor was promptly christened ; and 
of his coming one famous journalist wrote : “ When the 


Prince of Wales landed at Boulogne the other day. he was 
not greeted by peers and peeresses as on Coronation Day 
at Westminster, but the first thing he saw was a train of 
wounded. The touching homage of these brave men was 
the first which His Royal Highness received on French soil! " 
Within a very few days of going out, the Prince was 
leading an active life at the Front; he drove his own motor¬ 
car everywhere about the lines, and apparc./ly enjoyed 
his experiences greatly. One day the Prince, with whom 
were three officers, found himself, like many another 
motorist, on the wrong road, as the result of taking a 
supposed short cut. He was, however, close to the head¬ 
quarters of the Brigadier, who lent him his own chauffeur 
as pilot for the return journey. The chauffeur, having 
accompanied the Prince back 
to his quarters, would have had 
to trudge five miles to his own 
billet, but the Prince, learning 
of this fact, immediately told 
the man to jump into the car, 
and himself drove him back. 
" The Prince seems somehow 
to cheer us all up," wrote a 
corporal motor-cyclist attached 
to the 2nd Cavalry Division at 
the Front, and he went on to 
speak in glowing terms of the 
effect which the couple of visits 
made by His Royal Highness to 
their headquarters had had on 
the troops. The Prince, who 
was accompanied by Sir John 
French, took a keen concern in 
everything, and it was generally 
remarked that he was evidently 
determined to know all the ins 
and outs of real soldiering in 
war-time. 

On February 12 last, " some¬ 
where in Northern France," the 
Prince of Wales held a review 
of a cavalry division, and wit¬ 
nessed a march past of Indian 
troops. By that time the wintry 
air had tanned his complexion, 
and he appeared “ a thorough 
officer, wearing an ample water¬ 
proof over his khaki uniform, 
with the red facings of the 
Staff," as one of our war corre¬ 
spondents at the time reported. 
During the review each brigadier- 
general who passed came to a 
halt, and, followed by his brigade 
major, dismounted and shook 
the hand which the Prince 
cordially extended to him. The 
Prince of Wales seemed to revel 
in the march past of the nine regiments—three English and 
six Indian ; for the Indians it was evidently the day of 
their lives. 

With the martial impressiveness of that scene contrast 
the simple picture of the Prince of Wales at the little village 
of Bethisy Saint Pierre, near Senlis. The object of His 
Royal Highness’s visit was to express the gratitude of the 
English people to the members of the French ambulance 
corps in the village, for the care they had given in the 
early days of September to the wounded British soldiers, 
all of whom, eighty in number, had subsequently been 
able to rejoin the ranks. The Prince pinned the Cross of 
the Knights Hospitallers of Saint John of Jerusalem on 
the breasts of the recipients, to each one warmly expressing 
his gratitude and congratulations. " He spoke from his 
own heart," was the comment of an heroic Abb6 thus 
decorated. 

Just within the lines at a certain place in North- 
Eastern France, the Prince made a close inspjetion of some 
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On the Golf-links. 

During his stay at Oxford University the Prince spent much of his leisure 
time in playing golf. 
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*' His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and his orderly officers! ” 


And this, extracted from an officer’s 
letter written home:— 

To-day I have seen our Prince, 
among his soldiers in the trenches, 
not 500 yards from the front 
trenches of the enemy. He carried 
his revolver and ammunition ex¬ 
actly as any other officer of the 
line ; had they not been told, the 
Tommies in the trenches would 
never have known their visitor was 
their Prince. He looked through the 
spy-hole at the German lines, and 
one wondered what his thoughts 
were at the moment. Then, with 
no fuss or ceremony, just as quietly 
as he came, he went. And as 
the little party wended their way 
from the trenches, the spiteful 
messengers of the Huns whistled 
and crackled overhead. The Prince 
of Wales has been in the firing 
line indeed ! 


At the Front. 

The Prince of Wales making a tour of the British lines. 

of the heavy British guns that had been doing great 
execution on the German positions, and upon which 
weapons our gunners had bestowed, and painted or 
chalked, various pet names. The Prince observed closely 
a big gun nicknamed “ Teddy,” and was much amused 
on being presented to " George,” ” Mary,” ” Mother,” 
and ” Baby.” At Bethune the Prince visited the hospital 
as soon as he arrived, and after having had the staff 
presented to him, he walked through the wards and spoke 
a few cheering words to the wounded. He showed special 
interest in the French Territorials, and inquired of every 
man the nature of his hurt. ” He looked so pleased when 
I told him I was sure to get well,” afterwards explained 
a Frenchman, who had been shot through the body at 
La Bassee. 

Two pen pictures of the Prince of Wales at the Front 
are well worthy of present reproduction ; the first was 
written by M. Marcel Laurent, the well-known French 
author. He said :— 

A party of British are just finishing lunch ; they do 
not break off their subdued conversation at the appearance 
of a soldier who, pipe in mouth, advances and listens to 
them ; he, too, has no ribbon, no officer’s stripes, no badge, 
no insignia. He is not tall, very slender, even a little frail 
but for his firm carriage ; the peak of his cap low over 
his forehead, crook-handled walking-stick hanging on 
his arm, wrists protected by warm woollen mittens— 
a young man blue-eyed, fresh-cheeked, clear complexioned. 
He goes away to inspect a large grey automobile ; the 
travellers settle their bill, consult a map slipped behind 
a sheet of glass, and take their places. The fair young 
soldier, too, jumps in, and, pipe still in mouth, drives away ; 
the hotel proprietor, as the motor drones off, remarks, 


Early in the present year the 
Secretary of the War Office made the 
announcement that the King had 
been pleased to sanction an addition 
to the Brigade of Guards by the 
formation of a battalion of Welsh 
Guards, and that the leading com¬ 
pany of the 1st Battalion was to be 
denominated ” The Prince of Wales’s 
Company,” in the same way as the 
leading company of the 1st or Grenadier 
Guards is denominated ” The King’s 
Company.” 

The Prince of Wales, like most other army officers, is 
much interested in the science of aerial navigation, and he 
was not content until, before leaving England, he had 
made his initial trip through the air. He much enjoyed 
a lengthy flight in one of our army airships at Famborough, 
and press photographers and cinema-camera men lost a 
golden opportunity of obtaining valuable pictures and 
films owing to the fact that the trip was carried out in 
private. On the Continent the Prince has made special 
inquiry as to the hardy Chasseurs Alpins, or mountaineering 
soldiers, of France, who in winter go on ski; for the Prince 
is himself an expert ski-runner, and during five days spent 
at Finse, when visiting Norway some time ago, he devoted 
each of those days to a long ski-ing expedition, carrying a 
light lunch in his haversack. 

All-round good sportsman as the Prince most surely is, 
we may note in conclusion that of late his chief delight 
has been motoring. On the Continent during war-time, 
as at home during peace, the Prince almost invariably 
steers his own car, and it is common knowledge in the 
British, French, and Belgian armies that he is as competent 
and daring a driver as any there is at the Front. Behind 
the steering-wheel of his high-powered car he knows no 
fear, and his dearest ambition—not yet satisfied even 
though he is the Prince of Wales—has been to persuade 
Sir John French to allow him to drive a British 
armoured motor-car into the enemy’s lines. Generally, 
when on his motor journeys at the Front, the Prince 
of Wales has been accompanied by the eldest son of the 
Marquis de Breteuil, his host in Paris two years ago ; to 
this young gentleman has been given the rank of officer- 
interpreter. 
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III.—Shinny Games : Double Shinny, Circle Shinny, California Relay Shinny. 

By EDITH STOW. 


S HINNY is played by practically all the American 
Indian tribes, from the hot sands of the south-west to 
the frozen wastes of the far north. There are 
games of summer shinny and winter shinny ; there 
are games intended especially for the young boys, for the 
men, for the girls and women. Among the Pueblo and the 
Mohave Indians of the south-west it is their great national 
sport. The hours of practice the Mohave Indians give 
to it have developed them into the fastest of all Indian 
runners. 

Some of the Indian shinny games are intended for two 
players only. One of the best of these is double shinny, 
a spring-time game of the Sioux tribe, so called because 
only two players enter into the sport. First a block of 
wood is laid on the ground. Starting from this, the two 
boys pace off forty steps in opposite directions and there 
scratch a long mark on the earth 
to serve as the opponent's goal. 

As each is pacing the limit-line 
for the other, they present a 
comical sight, stretching out 
each step to the utmost in 
order that the adversary's goal 
shall lie as far away as possible 
from the starting-point. 

Standing on the lines they 
have marked, and facing each 
other, they shout out together 
in a loud voice, “ Hi! hi! hi! " 

As the last word leaves their 
lips, they start running with all speed towards the block of 
wood; for the one that first reaches and puts his foot on it 
has the right to take slow aim with his shinny-stick, as a golf- 
player does, and strike the block towards the goal that has 
been marked for him. Then, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
they again cry, “ Hi ! hi ! hi ! " and race forward; for the 
one that first gains possession of the block by setting his 
foot on it wins the next stroke. So the. game is fought, 
back and forth between them, until one of the boys strikes 
the block across his line. 

For their shinny-block they search along the ground 
in the woods for a well-seasoned branch, two or three inches 
in diameter, and cut from this a section measuring about 
five inches. 

The Zuni Indians of New Mexico have a shinny game 
which can be played either with two players or two teams. 
From two hundred to three hundred yards apart two 
circles are drawn on the ground for goals. Midway between 
them a basin-like hole about a foot in diameter is dug, in 
which the shinny-ball is laid and heaped over with a mound 
of sand. Some outsider hides the ball, concealing it not 


in the centre but somewhere towards the edge of the sand 
pile, so that they will not know in just what spot to dig for 
it with their shinny-sticks. 

If two players only engage in the game, they stand 
facing each other across the sand mound, each with his 
back towards his goal. If two teams play—usually num¬ 
bering from four to six on a side—they stand in two 
parallel lines eight feet back of the captains. Before 
beginning, each boy scratches a zigzag line on the ground 
with his shinny-stick, representing a streak of lightning. 
This they hold to be a kind of good omen, bringing them 
swift, well-aimed strokes. Then, at a signal cry for the 
game to open, the two players or the two captains of a team 
game begin digging with fierce haste to unearth the ball, 
after which the object is to drive it into the opponents' circle. 

It is the rule of the game that no stroke shall be given 
while the ball is inside a goal 
circle—that is, when it has 
rolled inside a circle the players 
o must wait to see whether it will 

cross and come out again into 
the open country, or whether it 
will stop either inside or on the 
line of the circle, thus ending 
the game. If in a hard-fought 
contest around one of the goals 
a player has the misfortune to 
send the ball inside his own 
circle, it counts the same as 
though one of his adversaries 
had done this, giving the game to the opposing team. 

No game comes down to us through hundreds of years, 
delighting generation after generation of these redmen, 
unless it is worth while. There must be real sport in it 
or it will be discarded and forgotten. So in these games 
of Indian shinny there are opportunities for much skill 
and technique. For instance, the Indian players have 
worked out the best stroke to make when two teams are 
playing half-way down from the starting-point towards one 
of the goals. This is illustrated in the diagram given at 
the top of the next page. If, in spite of all efforts, a team 
sees the ball being driven towards their goal as at A, a 
straight-ahead stroke from one of the enemy will send it 
inside the circle, D. It would be useless for a player to 
attempt to turn the ball backward towards the place of 
beginning, E, for this would be like stemming a strong 
current. If, however, he can swerve its course to one side, 
as B or C, he has prevented it from entering the goal and 
has opened an opportunity for his own men to strike it 
back towards the centre, E. 

In a well-played shinny game, when a team sees the ball 
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Diagram showing the California Relay Game. 
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being driven down field towards their goal, two players 
take their places at B and C in readiness to take advantage 
of this side stroke, while two players of the opposing team 
follow them to prevent it. This principle of the correct 
play near a goal holds not only in the Zuni game of circle 
shinny but in any contest. 

The tribes of California have devised a shinny game 
in which speed is 
the object. The team 
first to send its ball 
around a stake four 
hundred yards down 
field and back again 
to a hole dug in the 
starting-line, wins the 
game. 

When a group go 
forth to play, they 
first divide into two equal parties. To do this one of them 
kneels blind-folded on the ground with the shinny-sticks laid 
in a pile in front of him. He picks up two of the sticks, one 
in each hand. These he lays on the ground in two piles, 
swinging his arms dexterously across each other so that his 
right hand places the stick at his left side and the left hand 
places the stick on the right. The owners identify their 
sticks and play in two teams according to the division he 
has made. 

The diagram given on the preceding page shows the 
disposition of the players in this relay game. A start-off 
line is drawn on tne ground, on which two balls are laid 
eight feet apart. Beside these the two captains take 
their positions. About four hundred yards down-field a 
stake is driven into the ground. The two teams are 
stationed in relays down the field in two parallel lines. 
Each man is responsible for the section of the track directly 
ahead of him. At a sharp cry of “ Hip ! " the two captains 
strike their balls, and these go whizzing down the course 
from man to man. If the captain fails to make his distance 
in a single drive, he runs forward and gives the ball another 
stroke. When the ball passes into the territory of the 
second man, he does not wait until it has come to a stop, 
but dashes after it and sends it forward with all speed. 


B 



Diagram showing correct down- 
field play. 



Each player carries a spare shinny-ball at his belt, which 
he can immediately substitute in case the original ball 
is lost. 

No interference with the. ball of the opposing team 
is permitted. If by accident such occurs, a protesting cry 
of “ Hip ! he ! is heard all across the field. To this the 
offending player replies, “ He ! he ! he 1 " which is an 
Indian apology. If by an accidental foul one team drive 
their opponents' ball down-field, the fouled distance thus 
gained belongs to the ball. There are two spells of high 
excitement in this game : when the balls are circling 
the stake, often in opposite directions ; and when, in the 
final rush, the young braves are striving to strike the balls 
with just sufficient force to drive them safely to rest within 
the goal-hole. It is sometimes the penalty of the losers 
to do a solemn dance before their victors. 

Every boy is familiar with the hockey-sticks that are 
sold at the modem sports outfitters. But those belonging 
to the Indians are carefully selected saplings bent into 
shape and gaudily decorated, after which they are highly 
cherished by their owners. Some are worked out of a 
branch which has a natural fork or enlargement at one 
end. 

The choicest ones, however, are made from a straight 
sapling of willow or alder, thirty or fifty inches long. One 
end of it is cooked by being thrust into a kettle of boiling 
water until the fibre of the wood gives so that it can be 
bent with the hands. Then a thong is tied in a groove 


around the tip and fastened with a bow-knot into a notch 
a foot or more up the stick. From time to time, as the 
sapling becomes more pliable under the cooking, it is 
removed from the water and the thong tightened until 
the desired curve has been accomplished. Still tied, it 
is laid aside for a few days to dry and cool. 

Then follows the pleasant business of decorating it. 
With most Indians the first step is to remove the bark, 
though some of them, with a view to artistic effect, leave 
a few inches of this at the handle, splitting it up into a 
kind of fringe. 

Often the peeled shinny-sticks are decorated with bands 
of bright paint—red, black, green, blue, and yellow. One 
elaborately painted stick from California, which can be 
seen to-day in the Field Museum at Chicago, has the outside 
of the crooked end painted black and its inner side red. 
Three sets of bands decorate the handle. The first set 
consists of three bands—red, black, red. The second set 
is black, red, black. The third, like the first, is red, black, 
red. 


Sometimes figures are painted on them. The design is 
first cut into the wood as a slight depression and afterwards 
filled with paint. In the United States National Museum 
at Washington is such a stick bearing an elk and eagle 
painted in yellow, 
with the striking 
end coloured 
bright green. 

Still another at¬ 
tractive style of 
shinny-stick has a 
small groove cut 
around the handle, 
thongs or strips 




Bark fringe Shinny-stick. 


into 
of skin. 


which are tied four narrow 
On these are threaded glass 


beads or quill beads, such as would be made by the quill of 
a large chicken-feather, into small rings. A knot tied in the 
end of each thong holds the beads in place. If the quills 
are first coloured, it makes a gaudy tassel, which delights its 
owner’s eyes and serves as a convenient handle by which 
to carry it slung over his shoulder when he starts out with 
it for a game. 

The same pride goes into the making of their shinny- 
balls. The hours an Indian brave spends in manufacturing 
and decorating his sporting goods are happy ones. In the 
same way, one of the chief pleasures the modem boy will 
find in trying these old games is in the necessity for manu¬ 
facturing his own apparatus. The games that have been 
dealt with in this series are quite simple enough foi boys 
in this country to copy if they wish, and some are pictu¬ 
resque and exciting enough to be well worth playing. 

The shinny-balls range from two to four inches across 
when completed, and are generally somewhat flattened 
in shape rather than perfectly round. For the filling or 
foundation, strips of cloth or bits of hide are wound into 
a tight ball. Sometimes this ball is slipped into a pouch 
or bag, such as is used by the Zuni clowns, but generally 
the shinny-ball is covered with two circles of heavy cloth 
or of buckskin, like two circles of rough chamois, sewed 
together in a seam around the middle of the ball. If a 
ball two inches in diameter is desired the circles are three 



and a half inches across. A four-inch ball requires five- 
and-three-quarter-inch circles. 

The pieces of buckskin are decorated before they are 
sewed over the foundation. The simplest method of decora¬ 
tion is to use the ever-handy paints. The two halves of a 
ball may be painted in solid colours, one green and one red, 
or one yellow and one blue. Other balls have the colours 
put on in rings or in the design of a star. In the United 
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States Museum of Natural History is a shinny-ball which 
bears a picture on each face. On one is drawn a landscape 
consisting of hills and trees, with an alert, watchful deer 
in the foreground. On the other side is an energetic 
turkey walking along with a brisk stride. 

In covering the ball, first of all a thong ending in a 


use pins to-day—held the two halves securely in place 
while they were being sewed together. Sometimes, by a 
piece of good workmanship, these meet in an even seam 
but oftener it is necessary to pucker them slightly to make 
them fit. An over-and-over or whip-stitch is generally 
used to sew them together ; but in some carefully-made 



Shinny-balls. 

A, buckskin-covered ball, showing seam. B, with painted rings. C, figured ball: on one side, landscape and deer; on reverse, turkey. 


loop, the whole about four inches long, is securely sewed 
to the foundation-ball. This comes out through the seam 
where the two pieces of the covering meet, and is used to 
carry the ball suspended from the belt. The two circles 
of skin are next laid over the foundation and rubbed down 
even, as one would rub down a piece of chamois. In olden 
days thorns, or small, sharp pieces of bone, thrust through 
the covering into the foundation-ball—just as one would 


balls the two edges are neatly trimmed so that, instead 
of lapping up into a seam, they just touch around the ball 
and are fastened with the base-ball stitch. 

But not all shinny-balls are as elaborate as these. The 
small Mohave boys of Arizona, whose people are a peaceful 
tribe living among their broad cornfields, know that a 
small green pumpkin just forming on the stem makes an 
admirable shinny-ball. 


0 On Collecting Eggs. 0 


W HEN I was a fourth-form boy at school, my main 
aim and object was to get an egg that no other boy 
had in his collection. I guess it is so still. I well 
remember locating a nest of the Jay, which at that 
time was a rara avis in our district. Even now it is so, because I 
speak of Scotland. Jays are by no means common beyond the 
Tweed, although frequently met with in the English counties. 
Even the Magpie is a rare bird where game is strictly 
preserved. 

But all egg-cabinets somehow lack interest unless they contain 
some of the rarer species. It is the same when one attempts 
to collect stamps, crests, coins, tokens, and the like. To secure 
a rarity means everything to the collector. The ordinary egg 
—say a Sparrow’s or a Starling’s egg—is commonplace. Yet I 
can recall the day when the latter was a rarity in Scotland. 
All the same, such eggs are now quite common, and no collector 
places very much value on such a shell. 

Perhaps, of all the rarer eggs that a collector loves, the best 
hail from Scotland—say, the egg of the Golden Eagle, or the 
Osprey. Then, various species of the Harriers are in request, 
and one or two of the smaller birds that are less rare in Scotland 
than in England. If a boy wished to really own a distinctly 
British collection he should enter into correspondence with a 
collector quite apart from his own locality, and, by barter and 
exchange, make up his cabinet in this way. But while saying 
so, it is always much more satisfying simply to collect the eggs 
found in one’s own locality and keep to this radius. The 
collection is then of far greater importance in the eyes of scientists 
generally. A really complete local collection is of greater value, 
and of far more importance, than one gleaned from all the ends 
of our island. 

But apart from the local collections, perhaps the greatest 
prize an egg-collector can secure is that of the Great Auk's egg. 
This bird is now quite extinct, and thus no more eggs can be 
had at first hand. It is only at rare intervals that this egg-shell 
turns up, but all the same one occasionally does so. Not so 
very long ago (some thirty-three years) a gentleman secured two 
Great Auk eggs for 32s. at a public sale in Edinburgh. These 
same shells fetched no less a sum than £480 some time later. 
Thus it will be seen that there is money in egg-shells even 
although egg-collecting savours of a hobby. 


The bird being extinct as a species, the egg of the Great 
Auk has become valuable. It is its rarity that enhances 
the price. There is a charming specimen of the Great Auk’s 
egg in the National Museum at Washington that is valued at no 
less a sum than £4,000. There are only some seventy specimens 
of this egg known as existing in the world. It is a shell of about 
five inches long and barely three inches at its widest part. In 
colour it is pale blue, blotched with deep brown, the heaviest 
markings being towards the broader end. Now and again one 
of the great London sale-rooms announces the exposure of a 
Great Auk’s egg. Such an intimation usually creates a special 
interest for egg-collectors. 

Turning up old records one finds many curious facts and 
figures in this connection. For instance, in the year 1830 the 
sum of five shillings might have bought any number of these egg¬ 
shells, rare although they were even at that day. Yet by the 
year 1856 one finds twenty guineas paid for the same examples 
and, by i86 0 , Tour in the keeping of the Royal College of Surgeons 
brought no less a sum than £120. One of these tour was 
ultimately disposed of for £168. Lord Garvagh gave £60 for 
a shell in the year 1869, while £225 was paid for one in 1888. 
which eighteen years previously only cost £18. This £223 
was then a record figure, and until Sir Vauncey Crewe paid 
300 guineas for a specimen in 1894, that record of 1888 held 
good. 

But all these records fade against the egg-shell that brought 
down the auctioneer’s hammer at £330 15s. This extravagant 
price reads like a romance. Two eggs were originally purchased 
for the meagre sum of 36s. along with some fossils and rubbish 
as a job-lot. One of the eggs fetched the sum quoted, and 
the other 180 guineas. Thus the original buyer got £519 155. 
for his 36s., and had the fossils, etc., for nothing. 

Of the birds themselves, the last pair seems to have been shot 
in the year 1844. Ancient records indicate that the bird was 
first discovered on Funk Island in the year 1534, at which date 
it was so numerous that the land looked practically covered 
with its numbers when viewed from a distance. Coming nearer 
home one may see in the British Museum a specimen of this 
bird which was shot in 1813 on one of the Orkney Islands. 

A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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The Barch Towers Cup. 

How it brought Good Fortune to Harry Dayre. 

By FRANK HOWEL EVANS. 

(A Story in Four Chapters.) 



CHAPTER L 

£100 FOR A PHOTOGRAPH! 

amateur photographers ‘ The 
Orb/ Uie greatest of all 
illustrated weeklies, offers 
a £100 prize for the most 
unique photograph taken by 
an amateur. The photo¬ 
graph need not be pretty or 
remarkable for its finish, but 
it must be unique. That is 
what we are offering £100 
for — something that has 
never been photographed be¬ 
fore, something that is just ‘it/ So search your brains 
and send your snaps to ‘ The Orb ' office. The competition 
closes in a month's time/’ 

“ What strange expressions Americans use ! Have you 
seen that, Harry ? " 

Old Mr. Dayre, a handsome, silver-bearded, retired 
business-man, passed the morning paper across the break¬ 
fast-table to his son Harry—a young clean-limbed, well- 
featured lad just finishing his education preparatory to 
entering upon a city career. 

“ I can’t make out how it pays to offer £100 for one 
photograph,” went on Mr. Dayre. “ Still, I suppose 
it must, for * The Orb * has an enormous sale, I believe. 
Now I must go up and see how your mother is. Just come 
and say good-bye to her before you go, Harry, only mind 
you step quietly.” 

” All right, dad. I'll be as quiet as a mouse. Poor 
mother 1 Is she any better this, morning, do you think ? ” 

” I'm afraid not, I’m afraid not. If only our house at 
Whitby hadn’t been destroyed by those fiends of Germans 
she would have been able to have had a change ; the doctor 
says that is what she wants—her own native air. Whitby 
would do her all the good in the world; but it can’t, be 
managed, it can’t be managed.” 

Mr. Dayre sighed a little and, with a sad look on his 
handsome old face, left the room. 

“ Poor mater 1 Poor old dad ! ” said Harry half aloud. 
4 ‘ What a beastly shame! If only I were a year or two 
older I would enlist so that I could get my own back on 
those German brutes. Poor mater ! ” 

Harry went and stood for a moment at the window 
looking out on to the garden, but his thoughts were up¬ 
stairs in the room above where lay his mother on a sick¬ 
bed. Never very strong, Mrs. Dayre had just lately been 
more than ailing, she had been really ill, and the doctor 
had decided that she ought to have a change. 

“ Native air, my dear Mr. Dayre, often works wonders,” 
he had said. ” Why not take Mrs. Dayre down to your 
little place at Whitby and keep her there until she’s strong 
and well ? ” 

And the day after the doctor had spoken Whitby was 
one of the towns involved in that dastardly German raid. 
The house, little more than a cottage, which Mr. Dayre 
had purchased some years ago as a summer retreat, was 
irretrievably ruined, smashed, destroyed. 

And the day after the raid another blow fell. 

The company in which most of Mr. Dayre’s savings 
were invested was brought to financial ruin through the 
war, and out of the wreck there was only just enough saved 
on which to live. 


And still Mrs. Dayre lay upstairs ill. The double mis¬ 
fortune had been kept from her, and Harry’s heart used to 
ache when, in the few minutes daily that he was allowed 
to see his mother, she used often to refer to Whitby. 

“I’m feeling so much better, my dear boy,” she had 
said only the day before. “ As soon as the house repairs 
are finished, and dad takes me down to Whitby, I shall 
be as well as well can be. And you'll be able to run down 
and see your old Mumsie at the week-ends and look at the 
colour coming back to her cheeks once more, won’t you ? ” 

For Mr. Dayre had implied to his wife that the Whitby 
house wanted, repairs, and that when they were finished 
she would be taken there. And then, outside his wife’s 
door, tears would pour down the old man’s cheeks, for he 
knew now that the trip was impossible ; there was barely 
enough money to keep the home going, and debts had to be 
paid; how then could hotel expenses, railway fares, and 
all the incidentals that were necessary to an invalid's 
comfort be provided ? 

And as the days went on the stoop grew more pronounced, 
the good-looking old face more sad, and Harry used to 
look at his father and grit his teeth in impotent rage that 
he could do nothing—nothing! And upstairs lay his 
mother, still ill. 

With a sigh he turned away from the window, the paper 
which his father had given him still clutched in his hand. 

“ Ah well, I must just go and say good-bye to the mother 
and then be off,” he said to himself, and was just tossing the 
paper again on to the table when again that big advertise¬ 
ment headline caught his eye. 

“^IOO FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 1” 

“ My word I if I could only win that! ” he muttered. 
“ Then we could send mother away, and the dad could 
go too. £100 for a photograph ! I wonder whether I’ve 
got any amongst my old snapshots that would do ? 
I must have a look when I come back.” 

And a sort of exultation filled Harry as he raced down 
the road to the house of the private tutor who was putting 
the finishing touches to his education. There was a 
hundred pounds to be won : well, why shouldn’t he, 
Harry Dayre, win it ? Somebody must win it; why 
not he ? 

“I’ll win it, I’ll win it. I'll win it! ” he almost sang 
to himself as he ran. “ Somebody must win it, and it 
must be I—I—11 ” 

But on his return home at lunch-time, his resolution 
began to falter a little, and his spirits drooped as he ex¬ 
amined his photo-album in which he had pasted the snaps 
he had taken during the last year or so with his beloved 
camera; and ever and again his eyes would wander towards 
the advertisement which seemed to repeat with horrible 
insistence the words, “ something that has never been 
photographed before, something that is just it” 

Were any of his snapshots it ? No, decidedly not. 
They had all been done before—country scenes, town scenes, 
snapshots of people and places. Oh, they must have 
been done hundreds and hundreds of times before ! What 
chance was there for any of these stupid-looking things 
to win a hundred pounds ! 

So Harry thought, dejectedly, as he turned away from 
the photographs which he had once thought so good and 
which had given him so much pleasure in the taxing and 
developing. Now—pah I they were no good at all. 

“ Ugh, I wish I’d never seen you 1 ” cried Harry, almost 
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angrily, shaking his fist at the newspaper which seemed, 
with malignance as it were, to be always confronting him 
with its £100 advertisement. “ Why do you want the 
impossible ? Something that has never been photographed 
before ! Well, I’ve got nothing that will do, that’s certain.” 

And with a very near approach to bad temper—for 
Harry Day re was only just a real human boy, with his 
failings as well as his good points, and 
all disappointment is hard to bear—he 
buried himself in the arm-chair and tried 
to fix his mind on the news of the day 
before commencing his home studies for 
the afternoon. 

” Have you finished with the paper, 

Harry ? ” asked his father, looking up 
from the little side-table where he had 
been writing since lunch. ” Because 
I should like to go up and read to your 
mother for a little.” 

” Of course, dad ! Here it is ! How 
is the mater ? Is she any better ? 

I wish I was allowed to go and sit 
with her more.” 

” No, she’s not much better, my boy, 
not much. If only we could get her 
away ! Now, what's in the paper ? I 
haven’t had the heart to look at it 
properly yet. More terrible fighting ! 

Oh dear, oh dear ! German brutality 
to prisoners ! I can’t read that to her. 

There seems to be war, war, nothing 
but war. Ah, no, wait a minute, wait, 
this is better ! That will be something 
to interest her. She remembers Barch 
Towers well. We went there together. 

Her father, John Nares, was a tenant 
of the old peer. 


‘ RECOVERY OF THE BARCH TOWERS CUP ! 
” ITS RETURN TO LONDON.” 



come back ; it has been recovered, it is said, by a Monsieur 
Paulons, a celebrated French detective, who is now in 
London with the cup in his possession.” 

” A cup I A cup ! The Barch Towers Cup ! Some¬ 
thing unique, something absolutely it ! Dad, do you 
think there has ever been a sketch made of this cup, or a 
photograph taken of it ? No ? Of course not, of course 
there isn’t ! Then I’m going to get one, 
for there's my chance. Unique, unique, 
unique ! Something absolutely it ! 

And Harry, his brain whirling with 
excitement, danced away upstairs to his 
little workroom at the top of the house. 
For surely in the Barch Towers Cup 
was the it that he wanted ! 

That afternoon it might be acknow¬ 
ledged there was not much study done. 
There was £100 to be won ; there was 
mother to be taken away. Who then 
could work ? 


Mr. Day re read out the headlines. 

” Funny old fellow that Lord Barch 
Towers,” he went on. ” Never would 
allow a picture of his house to be painted 
or even a photograph taken. He’s got some of the most 
beautiful things in the world at his house at Barch Towers 
in the north. People are welcome to go there and see them 
on certain days, but woe betide anybody trying to sketch 
or photograph in the grounds or in the house. He caught 
an American there with a camera once and he nearly 
killed him, the old man did—he did really—with his hands 
you know—thrashed him soundly. And so they’ve got 
the Barch Towers Cup back again, have they ? Well, 
it would have been a tremendous loss if it hadn’t been 
found—tremendous ! ” 

” Just a moment, dad, please,” said Harry, his voice 
trembling with excitement, for his brain was -working 
rapidly now. ” What is the Barch Towers Cup ? Is it— 
is it unique ? ” The word unique seemed to flame out 
before him in letters of fire. 

“ My boy, it’s the most marvellous piece of jeweller’s 
work in the world! It’s an old Venetian gold cup, made 
by one of those marvellous craftsmen who used to take 
a pride in their work and would perhaps spend three years 
over one piece. The Barch Towers Cup is one of these 
marvels. It has been in the Br.~ch Towers family for 
centuries. There are so many traditions connected with 
it that it is almost impossible to say which are false and 
which are true. Some say that out of that cup the victims 
of the Borgias drank poisoned wine ; but it is known for 
a fact that kings and queens and the great ones for many 
years back have pledged, and been pledged, in it. It was 
the most precious heirloom of the Barch Towers fine, 
and barely a year ago it was stolen. It vanished myster¬ 
iously from its resting-place in Barch Towers House—a 
castle indeed, but still called a house. And now it has 


WAR TYPES. XIV.—A PRIVATE 
OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 
OF FRANCE. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEARDING THE LION. 

SHOULD like to see Lord Barch 
Towers.” 

At the Hotel Majestic—the 
magnificent great West End estab¬ 
lishment where the wealthy and the 
celebrated were sure to stay when in 
London—Harry the next morning was 
speaking to a supercilious-looking atten¬ 
dant in the great lounge. 

Harry, no longer under strict school 
discipline, had asked for a few days” 
holiday, explaining to his father that 
he should come back to his books all 
the fresher for a little rest—undoubtedly 
true, that statement, for work he could 
not with the ^100 prize ever dangling 
before his eyes. 

And so the very next morning he 
called at the Hotel Majestic where, as 
had been stated in the papers, Lord 
Barch Towers was staying, and also Monsieur Paulons. 
the great French detective, prior to the removal of the 
celebrated cup to its rightful place at Barch Towers House. 

In spite of the war, the papers during the preceding 
twenty-four hours had been full of the recovery of the 
celebrated cup, and more than one journalist had rather 
a pointed jibe at the old nobleman who would not allow 
an illustration of it to be made, pointing out that it was 
just merely a selfish idea, and that beautiful things ought 
to be, to a certain extent, for the good of all. 

” Oh, you want to see Lord Barch Towers, do you ? ” 
sneered the attendant. ” Want to photograph the cup, 
I suppose ? ” he said, pointing to the camera which Harry 
carried. 

” My business I will state to Lord Barch Towers. ,r 
said Harry, quite politely, but feeling as if he should like 
to meet this very fat, pompous attendant on the football- 
field for just one charge, that was all. ” Will you kindly 
send up my name to him ? ” 

“And what might be your distinguished name? The 
Marquess of London or the Duke of All England ? ” 

“ Look here,” said Harry very quietly and moving a 
little closer to the man, courtesy costs nothing. I 
should imagine that what the management pay you for 
is to attend to callers without being rude.” 

The pompous manner departed and the attendant 
showed himself in his true colours. His attitude changed 
at once. 

” You get away, or I’ll give you a clip on the ear,” he 
said. 

They were standing in a quiet comer of the lounge, 
there was no one near and he lifted his hand as if to strike 
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Harry. But in a second that up-lifted hand was held 
and twisted into a most awkward attitude—the arm behind 
the back—by a smiling young fellow who actually grinned 
in his face as he spoke. 

“ An attendant who tries to assault a caller is liable 
to find trouble, my friend,” said Harry quietly. ” A 
little knowledge of ju-jitsu is a very useful thing, as you 
would doubtless perceive if you could look behind your 
own back. I have only just my finger and thumb on 
your wrist, but if you move one inch without my permission. 
I'll snap your arm in two. Now, come along, my friend, 
we’ll move off to the office, and see what your superior 
says.” 

” Oh, don’t, don’t do that ! For goodness’ sake don’t 
do that, sir ! ” pleaded the attendant, all his braggadocio 
and rudeness knocked out of him by now. ” I should get the 
sack. I didn’t mean any harm, really, sir; but I daren’t 


crossing over there. Go and ask him yourself, only for 
goodness’ sake don’t tell him that I told you it was him. 
And you won’t say nothing at the office about—about that 
little affair, will you, sir ? ” 

” Oh, that’s all right ! ” said Harry, as he ran across 
the lounge and out into the hall in pursuit of a little wizened- 
up, stooping old gentleman with a high, old-fashioned collar, 
broad-brimmed hat, and a wrinkled apple-red face. A 
great character was old Lord Barch Towers, cantankerous, 
disagreeable even, and with a total disregard for what 
people or papers said about him. 

” Excuse me,” said Harry, stepping up and of course 
raising his hat. “ Lord Barch Towers, I believe ? ” 

” You’re not the first fool who’s asked me that question,” 
said the old gentleman, stopping and looking at him. 
” Who are you and what do you want ? If it’s money, I’ve 
nothing to give away ; and if it’s conversation, I don’t want 
any.” 

” I’ll be as brief as I can, Lord Barch Towers, if you’ll 
just listen to me for one minute, that’s all. My mother’s 
father lived on your estate in the north for many 

years.” 

" 'Um ! Did he pay his rent ? A lot of them 
didn't. Besides, what's that got to do with me 
> now ? What was your mother's father's name ? ” 

“ Nares, my lord, John Nares.” 

” Nares ? Nares ? Can’t remember 
everybody. Well, what of him, what 
about it ? ” 

But old Lord Barch Towers did 
remember John Nares and remembered 
him well too, for the old peer loved 
his estate with a strong and abiding 
love; and, in a way that was simply 
marvellous, he never forgot the names 
of any of his tenants, whether good 
or bad. He remembered John Nares 
well—a sound, well-respected, out¬ 
spoken, upright yeoman. It was 
perhaps the one way to touch his 
heart in a soft spot to speak of an old 
tenant, and he took a fancy to the 
looks of this bright-faced, frank young 
fellow. 

” Well, my lord,” said Harry, “ it’s 
best to speak out at once, 1 think. 1 
want to take a photograph of the cele¬ 
brated Barch Towers Cup. My mother 
is ill; /Too would more than pay for a 
change for her ; and I think if 1 could 
take a photograph of the cup, I could 
win a competition which offers £ ioo 
for the most unique photograph sent 
in. That’s why I’ve dared to stop you, 

B my lord, to ask you if you’ll give me 
that permission. I thought my 
mother's father having lived on your 
estate-” 

The old man’s red face turned white, 
his eyes glared, his mouth was like a 
bar of steel for a moment, and when 
■ , v ...... he spoke it was with real anger. 

I. 1 ou think I m - So I So 1 ” he said. " You think 
be the subject for I’m going to let my cup be the sub¬ 

competition to win ject for a vulgar photographic com¬ 
petition to win you£ioo ! You think 
you can bamboozle me like that by 
telling me a lie about your mother being ill 1 Be honest 
and tell the truth. You want a photograph of it, that’s 
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pardon for having spoken to you, but I don't lie. My 
mother always said that, in spite of all his queer ways, 
(Harry could not resist that thrust) Lord Barch Towers 
was always just, but it isn’t just to call a fellow a liar 
without proving it. Good day, my lord! Forgive me if 
I’ve been rude." 

Harry raised his hat and walked away, and old Lord 
Barch Towers stood looking after him with a half-puzzled, 
half-angry glance. 

44 Confound the fellow ! ” muttered the old peer. “ ‘ In 
spite of his queer ways l' They say that about me, do they ? 
4 In spite of my queer ways ’ I was just. Hang it all— 
of course I'm just! Always was ! But upon my soul, 
I wonder whether I've been wrong this time ? John 
Nares's grandson, was he ? A good tenant was John 
Nares, and a good honest man too. Barch Towers, you're 
getting old, and what is worse, you’re getting an old 
fool." 

And Lord Barch Towers hobbled off to his old-fashioned 
brougham—no motor-cars for him—and drove away to the 
House of Lords. 

But as the vehicle turned out of the Strand, Lord Barch 
Towers suddenly pulled the check-string violently ; the 
brougham stopped, he scrambled out of it as well as he could 
and scuttled along as fast as his old legs would carry him 
after Harry, whom he had caught sight of walking along 
slowly and rather dejectedly. 

44 Here, you, you!" he said gruffly. 44 You were 
right. I wasn’t just, I wasn’t. If you're John Nares’s 
grandson you don't lie. You can take your vile photograph, 
if you like. I'll give you my card to Paulons. But now, 
mind you, I’m going to find out if you're lying or not. 
What's your address ? Write it in my own book, there ! 
All right. Now, I’m leaving London to-night at midnight, 
but I shall be back in a few days and then I shall find out 


if you're a liar or not, and if you are—well, it will be the 
worse for you." 

The old man pushed into Harry’s hand his card on which 
he had written, 44 Let the bearer photograph cup," and then 
he hobbled back to his brougham, leaving Harry almost 
thunderstruck with surprise and delight. 

44 Phew ! I’ve.got it after all! I've got it! " he said 
to himself. 44 What a decent old chap he’s turned out to- 
be ! And now, back to the hotel and for Monsieur Paulons." 

44 Monsieur Paulons ? Oh, he's just gone out ! " said 
the fat attendant—now most civil and courteous—to Harry* 
whom he of course recognised in an instant. 44 You have 
permission, then, to photograph the cup ? I'm very glad, 
sir. Perhaps you'd call back in the afternoon ? I should 
think monsieur would be back by then." 

44 Oh, thanks ! ’’ said Harry, rather disappointed, for he 
would have liked to take the photograph then and there. 

Still, after all, he had Lord Barch Towers's permission 
in his pocket. He had succeeded where others had failed. 
Should he tell his father and mother about it now, or should 
he wait until he had won the prize ?—for win the 44 Orb " 
competition he meant to. No, he would wait. 

And then he had another twinge of disappointment. 
It would be a long time to wait. The competition was 
to remain open for a month, and very likely the task of 
judging would take perhaps two months, and by then his 
mother might be—oh, no, no, not dead, not that l but she 
might not be so well. 

44 Still, cheer up, old fellow," said Harry to himself, 
as he turned out of the hotel into the Strand and walked 
down towards Trafalgar Square. 44 Down-hearted never 
won the battle yet. I shan't wait for the competition ; 
I’ll hawk the photograph round to every illustrated paper 
in London and see what I can get for it. Mother's got 
to be sent away somehow. Now for a sharp walk home l ”■ 


(To be concluded next month.) 



“Soccer” Blues and their Schools. 

By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


S INCE the first 44 blue" was awarded for Association 
Football, 227 individuals have earned the distinction at 
Oxford and 238 at the Sister University. The boy 
being father of the man, it is interesting to note from 
what centres of football learning the eventual 44 blues " pro¬ 
ceeded to the Universities, and it may here be mentioned 
that 44 schools have contributed members to the Oxford 
eleven and 65 to the Cambridge teams to date. Of these 
schools 23, with strict impartiality, have sent forth alumni 
who have secured ‘'blues" at both 'Varsities, while of the 
remaining 63 seats of learning 45 have still to register the 
name of their second 44 blue." 

Of the schools that have furnished the greatest number of 
44 Soccer" blues, Charterhouse comes in an easy first, the 
Carthusian total at the moment of writing standing at 72 the 
half representing some youth who, in addition to the Godaiming 
establishment, proceeded to another school. 

Sixty per cent. (43£ representatives 44 blue") of the Old 
Carthusians’ blues have been earned on the banks of the Isis; 
but of the Old Etonians, 40$ representatives, 55 per cent. (22$) 
received the honour of a “ blue " at Cambridge. Winchester 
has sent 37 \ “blues" to the 'Varsities, but only 13 per 
cent. (5) detrained at Cambridge, the balance proceeding to 
Oxford; but Shrewsbury divided her 30$ representatives (14$ 
Oxford, 16 Cambridge) with unequalled impartiality. If the 
Wykehamist has favoured Oxford, the Harrovian has shown a 
distinct bias to the Sister University, two-thirds of her 
detachment, i.e. 19$ out of 28 “ blues " eventually sporting the 
Light Blue colours. Westminsters’ 28 44 Soccer" blues have 
been earned, roughly speaking, two-thirds (19) at Oxford and 
one-third (9) at Cambridge. Repton's 30, notwithstanding 


C. B. Fry’s example, chiefly earned their colours at Cambridge 
(17$), while the Malvern Light Blue brigade (14$) are practically 
in the proportion of 4 to 3, so far as the Dark Blue (11) detachment 
is concerned. 

Apart from the "private" schools that have had 15 
representatives in the 'Varsities' elevens, the most prominent of 
the seats of scholastic learning that have not, so far, amassed 
20 "Soccer" blues are Lancing (13), Forest School (12$), 
Rossall (8|), and St. John's, Leatherhead (7$); these are the most 
important. Of Lancing’s contingent 9 “ blues " were obtained 
at Oxford and only 4 at Cambridge. Forest School also- 
favoured the Dark Blues to the extent of 9 to 3^; St. John's 
were almost equally divided between the rival “blues"; but 
Rossall’s detachment, 8| strong, all obtained Light Blue colours,, 
which were also allocated to 7 old Aldenhamians. Bradfield 
with 6$ " blues," Ipswich with 6, and Brighton and Felsted 
each with 5, bring to a conclusion the list of schools claiming 
5 44 blues " apiece. 

Genius will out in the football field as elsewhere, and instances- 
of boys who have learned their football under Rugby Union 
rules at Marlborough, B. J. Scott, Oxford, F. D. Simpson,. 
Oxford, etc.; Sedbergh, F. N. Dawson, Oxford, W. G. Edwards, 
Oxford; Epsom, J. J. Knox, Cambridge; and Rugby, F. Mar- 
chant, Cambridge, receiving Association 44 blues," are by no 
means unknown. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that out of the 63 captains 
holding office up to date, Charterhouse, with 19, claims a 
large majority over any other School. Following the Old 
Carthusians come the Old Westminsters with 8, the old 
boys of Repton 7, Shrewsbury 6, Eton, Winchester, anck 
Malvern each with 5, Harrow 4, ^nd Lancing with 3. 
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The First Five-Needle Speaking Instrument. 


Installed between Euston and Camden Town, 1837. 

[Som/A Kensington Science Museum Collection.] 

D OUBTLESS, most persons are aware that the block 
system is obligatory upon British railways. It 
is hardly necessary to mention that the object 
of the absolute block system is to maintain a 
certain interval of space between trains on the same line 
of rails, instead of the uncertain interval of time as formerly 
in use. When trains were few, and the speed compara¬ 
tively slow, time intervals were probably sufficient; but 
when the intervals between trains came to be measured 
by minutes instead of hours, then that simple expedient 
could no longer be relied upon. 

The block system is the first-born of applied electric 
telegraphy. When Wheatstone and Cooke took out their 
first patent in 1837 for “ giving signals and sounding 
alarums at distant places by means of electric currents 
transmitted through metallic circuits ” their vision was 
limited to safeguarding railway traffic. Their first instru¬ 
ment required five needles and as many line- 
wires. Each needle on the diamond-shaped 
dial was operated by a separate lever, fitted 
with two finger-keys, so arranged that a current 
could be sent in either direction. When sig¬ 
nalling, two needles were simultaneously 
deflected in opposite directions, and the point 
of intersection of their centre lines indicated 
the letter to be read off. 

The system was first employed on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, between 
Euston and Camden Town, in 1837-8, to signal 
for starting and stopping the endless cable, 
driven by a stationary engine, by which that 
incline was then worked ; but it did not 
prove successful. The first actual working 
telegraph on the five-needle system was erected 
on the Great Western Railway, between Pad¬ 
dington and West Drayton (thirteen miles), 
in 1838-9 ; and it was arranged that if a second 
train should arrive at any telegraph station 
before the preceding train had been tele¬ 
graphed as “ arrived " at the station ahead, 
it should be stopped by signal and detained 
until such message was received. This was, 
to all intents and purposes, what is now 
designated the block system. 


The Story of the 
“ Block System.” 

Some Historic Railway Telegraph 
Instruments : their Origin and History. 

By H. G. ARCHER. 


The instruments were soon simplified so far as to require 
only two wires, and a telegraph was erected between Pad¬ 
dington and Slough in 1842. In 1845 these double-needle 
instruments created much interest through their having 
prevented the escape of a murderer. The story is told on 
a brass plate, which is affixed to each instrument, as 
follows :— 

“ On January 1, 1845, the following message was received 
by this instrument at Paddington. ‘ A murder has just 
been committed at Salt Hill, and the suspected murderer 
was seen to take a first-class ticket for London by the tram 
which left Slough at 7.42 p.m. He is in the garb of a 
Kwaker, with a brown great coat on, which nearly reaches 
down to his feet; he is in the last compartment of the 
second first-class carriage.’ " 

The reply, as inscribed on the other, or Slough, instrument 
runs : “ The up train has arrived, and a person answering 

in every respect to the description given by telegraph 
came out of the compartment mentioned. Pointed the 
man out to Sergeant Williams. The man got into a New 
Road omnibus, and Sergeant Williams into the same.” 

The curious spelling of the word Quaker was the bright 
thought of the operator, for the instrument could not form 
the letter Q. The murderer expiated his crime on the 
scaffold, and the wires were afterwards popularly referred to 
as “ the cords that hung John Tawell.” 

Meantime, Sir W. F. Cooke had invented a ” train-sig¬ 
nalling ” instrument in contradistinction to a “ speaking 
instrument. That gentleman considered that ” the whole 
present system of double-way, time-tables, and visual 
signals is a vain attempt to attain, at any cost, that safetv 
which is perfectly and cheaply conferred by the electric 
telegraph.” In short, he advocated single-line working, 
directed by an instrument which would show at a glance 



The First Train-Signalling or Block Telegraph Instrument used. 

This was installed on the Norfolk Railway (now the G.E.R.) in 1844. 

[Sok/A Kensington Science Museum Collection .] 
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if the line between any pair of stations were clear or 
occupied. 

This instrument was installed at the terminal station or 
head-quarters of the system controlled, and contained 
as many single-needle dials as there were stations on the 



Cooke and Wheatstone’s First Double-Needle 


Speaking Instrument. 

For Paddington and Slough Railway telegraph, installed in 
1842. This is one of the two original instruments that secured 
the capture of a murderer, named John Tawell, in 1845. 

[South Kensington Science Museum Collection.] 

line. Thus the position and progress of every train, as 
indicated by large deflected needles, could be perceived at 
any moment. Below each dial was a drop-handle by which 
signals could be transmitted. As the means of keeping 
the needle “ blocked " over to one or other side of the dial 
was usually a wedge or block of wood, under the drop- 
handle, it is easy to trace the origin of the term “ block " 
system. 

The Norfolk Railway, comprising two single lines from 
Norwich to Yarmouth and Norwich to Brandon respec¬ 
tively, was the first to adopt the new system of signalling, 
viz., in the year 1844. This method of telegraphing train 
progress was in advance of any system in vogue at that 
time on any other line, but it was eventually abandoned 
for a less elaborate system, which did not require as many 
wires as there were stations. In 1854, Mr. Edwin Clarke, 
of the London and North Western Railway, recommended 
the division of the line into sections of convenient length, 
varying according to the volume of traffic to be passed over 
it; a signal-box to be provided at the end of each section 
containing four block-telegraph instruments : two referring 
to the up line—i.e. one in each direction—and two to the 
down line ; the dials to be marked " Train on Line," " Line 
Clear," and “ Line Blocked," and the needles to be kept 
“ blocked " over to one indication or the other. 

Mr. Clarke’s apparatus for carrying out the whole pro¬ 
posal took the form of what is known as the ** three-wire, 
three-position " block telegraph for double lines—that is, 
there is one wire with an instrument at each end of the 
section for the up line, the same for the down line; and one 
wire for the bell (that calls attention) circuit—the latter 
being common to both lines. The normal state of the 


indicator is vertical (" Line Blocked "). The fundamental 
features of Mr. Clarke’s apparatus are embodied in all 
modern train-telegraph systems, and it was only quite 
recently that an improved type of instrument, worked 
by one wire instead of three, was invented. 

Briefly, the modus operandi is as follows : On the approach 
of a train to A, the signalman there will give to station B 
the " Be Ready " signal, consisting of a certain number 
of strokes of the bell, varying so as to indicate the nature 
of the train. B having ascertained that the line A B 
is clear, repeats this signal, and pegs the needle to " Line 
Clear." The train is then dispatched from A ; signalman 
A gives the signal " Train on Line," which B acknow¬ 
ledges by moving his own needle and the one at A to 
" Train on Line," and at once gives the " Be Ready " 
signal to C, and so on throughout. 

As soon as the train lias passed B, the man at B moves 
his own indicator and the one at A to “ Line Clear," and 
upon this being acknowledged by A, the needle is left 
vertical, signifying " Line Blocked," and thus the opera¬ 
tion has been completed, so far as that particular train and 
that particular section are concerned. 

Therefore, if this system is properly carried out, it is 
impossible for two trains to be between A and B at the 
same time. However, experience has proved that the 
system is liable to suffer from the fallibility of the human 
equation. For example, a signalman may accept a train 
when the section is not clear, or he may lower his outdoor 
signals for a train to pass contrary to the directions conveyed 
by the instruments. The remedy is the establishment 
of mechanical or electrical apparatus, so that any one 
signalman is rendered powerless to commit an error, his 
actions being controlled either by the signalman on each 
side of him or by the train itself. This is known as the 
" lock-and-block " system. 

Although the block system was elaborated so early 
as 1854 it made very little headway for a considerable 
period of years, railway managers being prejudiced against 
bringing it into general use. By the passing of the Rail¬ 
way Regulations Act, 1889, the whole of the passenger 
lines in the United Kingdom were ordered to be worked 
throughout on the absolute block system, and this has 
been adhered to ever since with most satisfactory results. 



Edwin Clarke’s First “ 3-Wire, 3-Position ” 
Block-Telegraph Instrument. 

Installed on the London and North-Western Railway in 
1854. This instrument was the precursor of all modern train- 
signalling devices. 

[Sou/A Kensington Science Museum Collection.] 
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Lays of School Life. 

By FRED EDMONDS. 

Oral French. 



1. 

HEY teach us “ spoken French " at school 
(The proper thing to do); 

I just remember, as a rule. 

This —Quel Age avez-vous ? 

With open mouth and staring eyes 
I gaze upon “ Mossoo ”— 

The only thing I recognise 
Is quel Age avez-vous ? 

Dictation is a lot of rot; 

I try till all is blue, 

And find at last that what I’ve got 
Is quel Age avez-vous ? 

The day when comes the French Exam, 

I'll meet my Waterloo, 

If all I can contrive to cram 
Is quel Age avez-vous ? 

I feel that when I take my place— 

My brain like so much glue— 

I’ll blurt out in the examiner's face 
That quel Age avez-vous ? 


II. 

Bottgjour, Mossoo, how do you do ? 

Commong vous portay-vous ? 

Vous pa: lay frangais like a brick, 

Et moa, aussi, I do the trick, 

C’est vrai , je dis it’s true. 

Je suis l’at nay de tries deux saeurs , 

J'ai quinze arts des d maittg; 

Mon chat il — (What's the French for " purr ” ?) 
Je prtnis souvent un baing. 

II fay beau tom , it’s jolly fine, 

II a plou l'autre jour; 

J’ai dtnay —that's the French for “ dine,” 

Le chieng est dans la cour. 

Le frangais il est joli bong; 

• Comme un livre je cause , 

Quand j'irai sur le Continong , 

I will speak through my nose. 

Commong , Mossoo, that isn’t right ? 

“ I talk just like a fool ” ? 

Cela est tout man ceil, I’m quite 
A credit to the school! 



; A Talk to Boys. 

Caught in t 

he Slips. 

VW 

By an Old One. 



' ES s that was how he w r ent out— 
" caught in the slips.” He 
had been tempted by those 
off-balls often enough before 
to have known better than 
to have anything to do with 
them. But he just touched 
one, and his innings was over. 
Yes, the men in the slips are 
as spry as cats. There are three of them 
when the fast bowler is on, and they get 
many a victim. See I Second slip’s hand 
shoots out. A lovely catch ! — Out ! 
” Caught in the slips.” 

Ah, I have known a good many boys 
caught out that way. They have made a mistake in life, 
done one foolish, wrong thing and the umpire has said 
“ Out! ” and they have had to walk sadly away from the 
w icket, and sometimes they have never got a second innings. 

The most dangerous man is a demon bowler named 
Temptation. He mixes them up so. Sometimes his 
bowling is quite easy to hit away ; sometimes a slow and 
innocent-looking ball nearly breaks the bat of Watch¬ 
fulness. But, fast or slow, he must always be watched 
carcfulty. He is very wily. If he can catch you off your 
guard lie will, you may b3 sure. 

He occasionally bowls off the wicket. Most boys leave 
these balls absolutely alone. They seem altogether too 
wide. It would be folly to touch them. 

The Dishonest Falls, and the Lying Palls, and the Gamb¬ 
ling Balls are right off the wicket. You can sit on the 
splice and let them go by. 

But woe to the boy who pokes his bat at one of these 
balls! The three men in the slips are Society, Law, and 
Self-esteem. Probably the last-named catches most boys 
out first, and if they then learn the lesson to leave these 
off-balls alone they may make lots of runs yet. 


But I have known very sad cases where that big-handed 
fielder Law caught a boy, and then the other two shake hand? 
with each other and say : “ His number’s up. old chap 

And it is. The captain, who is a good chap, called 
Forgiveness, may condole with him in the pavilion an: 
hope for better things next time ; but Law is indifferent 
to his failure, Society ignores him, and Self-esteem blame- 
him and makes him wretched. 

Still, the batsman who is “ caught in the slips ” i* 
generally a good batsman. He would have been bowled 
long ago if he had been incapable of defending his stumps 
In fact, it is his success which makes him reckless and 
careless. He thinks he can do anything. 

Well, so he can when that steady-going, plodding bow ler 
Home-life is bowling. Nothing seems to come wrong 
to him then. He seems to have a good angel watching 
over him. 

But wait till that bowler is taken off. Then Temptation 
takes off his sweater, rubs his hands, takes a long run and 
slings them down fast and furious. If a lad defend his 
wicket gallantly, he goes off for a time and gives way t■:> 
Extravagance, or Pleasure, or Hail-fellow. These are 
occasionally very dangerous bowlers—especially the first 
—and they prepare the way for the fast bowler to com? 1 
on again. 

Yes, here he comes again. He never runs up to the 
wicket in a straight line. He takes a most peculiar 
twisty run. Pah ! What a soft one ! That’s plumped 
to the rails. But, suddenly, like a bolt from the blue 
comes a ball called "In a hole,” and it is immediately 
followed by one called ” Opportunity,” and by a t hir d 
called ” Y r ou won’t be caught.” 

Click! The batsman has poked his bat out to the 
last-named ball. There is a yell. ” How’s that ? ” The 
batsman looks at the umpire with wild eyes. 

" Out! ” 

And out he goes—perhaps never to come in again. 






4 The Story of a 
Canadian Horned Owl 



By SYDNEY H. BURWASH. 
Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 



F AR away in Northern Quebec, beyond the edge of the 
pine-wood forest, lived a contented pair of great¬ 
horned owls. For years these fierce-eyed mates 
had hunted over the same swamp and ridges winter 
and summer, had built their nest in the same dead rampike, 
and had raised each spring their husky brood. 

Now they were alone again, the last year’s brood having 
tong left the home in the rampike for the brighter green 
d{ more distant woods. Spring had come, and the ever- 
advancing ring of the lumberman’s axe and the clear, 
high-pitched call of “ Timber " came faintly to the old 
pair. Soon must they leave the old familiar haunt, but 
not yet; so they busily set about remodelling the clumsy 
cradle for their young. Chip by chip, twig by twig, the nest 
was laid and the bottom of the cavernous opening rounded 
to a semblance of comfort. With neither grass nor down 
beneath her the mother-bird sat on the firm, hard sticks 
to await the coming of her brood. 

One, then another, and another, the number of great 
white eggs increased till six were laid. Then the expectant 
pair settled down to long and patient waiting. At times 
the father-bird would sit and watch for a few short hours 
while his mate's deep note would wake the echoes of the 
clear spring nights, bringing behind it death and destruction 
to the happy homes of many smaller beasts and birds, the 
horned owl's prey. 

In time their patient waiting was rewarded. For as the 
warmth and thaws of the latter days of March shrivelled 
the snow to little patches underneath the trees, the first 
egg cracked and opened and a little ball of life, weak but 
wide-jawed, rolled into the world. Then one by one they 
came, till all were hatched. How fair their little world did 
look to the happy parent birds ! Not the slightest forecast 
of catastrophe came to mar their satisfaction. “ Who-who, 
Who-who,” floated softly back and forth across the starlit 
forest as the parent owls gathered their toll of Nature’s little 
lives to feed their gaping young. 

So the little owls grew strong. One by one stub-feathers 


came to cover up the dark grey down, and both talons 
and grotesque little beaks grew yellow and quite hard. 
All of them matured, but Whoof more quickly than the 
rest, and naturally, as eldest of the family and first from 
the shell, he led the way in everything. He was the first 
to scramble to the edge of the hole and view the outside 
world. It was all new and strange. The boundlessness 
of it set in motion a quiver of freedom through his little 
body. He flopped his untried sturdy wings now ready 
for the flight. Then he lost his balance, and with a strangled 
gurgle went fluttering to the ground. 

It was this accident which secured to Whoof not only 
his life, but that important part he was to play in the 
destinies of men. 

The little home never missed the apparently luckless 
adventurer who lay dazed and panting at the foot of the 
tree all the afternoon and through that night. For though 
next morning dawned in sunlit splendour, with it came dark 
tragedy. Yet all began as usual. The spring sun cut the 
forest into lanes of light and shadow as it rose amid the 
tree-tops and the little brook that cut the ridges gurgled 
merrily as it ran along refreshed by the melted snow which 
had now quite disappeared. At the same time the little 
owls, conscious of the coming of the day, clamoured noisily 
beneath the edge of the hole for their breakfast, for the 
parent-birds, grim hunters of the night, were long since 
overdue. 

Scarcity of food had driven them far afield, and as 
morning dawned the hungry mother and tireless hunter, 
winging her way across the forest towards the lumber camp, 
crossed a little lake still frozen. Her sharp eye caught sight 
of an object on the water-soaked but still intact ice. 
Swooping down she struck. A dead fish ! Quite a lucky 
prize ! Without questioning how it had come upon the ice 
she rose and bore it off. Stopping long enough on a stump 
to tear off a few mouthfuls to appease her own hunger, 
she sped on to her waiting young. 

Minutes had passed and she was nearing home when a 
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strange numbness seized her 
legs and wings. It closed up¬ 
on her with a vice-like grip. 
Nearer and nearer she ap¬ 
proached the nest, her breath 
coming in short gasps and her 
body racked by shooting-pains. 
At last ! Bravely she struck 
out for the hole. But within a 
few yards of it she swayed. 
Her head drooped, and with a 
muffled sound she struck the 
side of the hole and dropped 
lifeless to the ground beside 
her frightened Whoof. The 
fish struck the edge of the 
nest, swung violently back 
and forth, and dropped inside with a sinister thump. In 
an instant the little birds, ignorant of their mother’s fate, 
were tearing furiously at the vile carcass as if they had 
had no food for weeks. 

At the same moment the equally luckless father, re¬ 
turning with his talons and crop empty for the first time 
in many weeks, lit on the edge of the nest. He had travelled 
far and was weak with hunger, and the rank odour of the 
food drove him to violence. Eagerly he struck aside the 
now nearly satisfied young ones and gorged himself upon 
the tattered remnants. Thus refreshed he took wing once 
more to find a resting-place to spend the day. Nowhere 
was he ever seen again. Inside the nest one by one the 
tiny heads drooped. The little limbs struggled feebly, 
then more feebly, till all was still and the silence of death 
brooded over the wooden sepulchre where the owlets lay 
among the scraps of poisoned wolf-bait which had been 
dropped by a thoughtless woodman on the ice. So tragedy 
in grim reality fell on this modest home, but passed by 
Whoof. 

Meanwhile the solitary Whoof in a spasm of terror fled, bv 
numerous scrambles and short flights, far from all that had 
been familiar to him. The unexpected fall of the mother- 
bird had startled him and sent him scurrying through the 
underbrush. On and on he fluttered till, stiff and sore, his 
eyes smarting from the unaccustomed brightness of the 
daylight, he picked out the gnarled root of a big beech on 
the shady side of a hardwood ridge in which to wait the 
coming of the night. He closed his big yellow' eyes to shut 
out the confusing world, and drew his head close upon his 
fluffy shoulders. 

All was quietly peaceful ^vhen—what was that ? All 
Wlioof’s defensive instinct awoke him with a start. He 
trembled and shrank from the lithe red shape w'hich 
cautiously was drawing itself over the fallen leaves. Red 
hate shone brighter than its fur in the squirrel’s eyes—the 
lust to kill, to avenge the ceaseless toll of his kind remorse¬ 
lessly slaughtered to feed such birds as this. 'Twas 
desperation against hatred. The squirrel sprang. The 
little owd threw himself between the great curved roots and 
backed against the trunk. 

The battle was on. Round circled the angry little beast 
lashing himself to fury and fairly chattering in baffled rage. 
The bird, with sturdy talons and snapping beak, met him 
at every turn. It w r as a wearying succession of fierce attack 
and repulse, and soon the ceaseless strain told on Whoof’s 
unhardened little body. His eyes dimmed and his wings 
ceased to strike, though still his mandibles snapped fiercely 
as is the custom of the fighting owds. Could he hold out or 
must he yield ? His little legs were wearying fast, and his 
enemy's eyes seemed ever alert. Whoof's legs gave just 
a little, and the squirrel thought the battle w’on. With a 
great spring he leaped to the tree high up and like a flash 
shot dowm the trunk upon the crouching shoulders of the 
bird. 

Whoof shrank dowm from the expected death-blow, 
and as he did so the red fury struck glancingly upon the 
sloping back, clawed wildly, and, slipping off, fell upturned 
before the starting eyes and feathered jaws. With beak 
and claw's, and fear of death, Whoof blindly struck and 


tore—each blow a knife-thrust, each scratch a giisli. Then 
died the squirrel, and Whoof’s victories began. 

He fed from the flesh of his torn enemy till his strength 
returned. Then away he flopped till he found a marsh¬ 
land, where field-mice filled the swamp-grass on all sides. 

In the Fall the first snow came and melted, and in the 
evenings down the woodland aisles and past the hollow 
rampike on unseen paths came the w'hitened rabbits to 
play in the little clearings in the forest glens. All about 
they hopped and played or sat contented, bathed in the 
rays of the clear high moon. The song-birds had gone 
south, and so the night was still except for the rustling of 
the rabbits’ pads and the distant roar of the ever-runninc 
rapids. Peaceful indeed—and what a night to hop ar.c 
play in ! Then a shadow crossed the moon. Thump 
Thump ! The danger signal came too late. A muffled swish 
a piercing cry, and a limp white body was dragged of 
into the dark. Whoof had come back. 

He w r as a colossus now. His mottled feathers shone with 
good feeding, and his big horns stood up like steeples on his 
evil head. His beak and talons, hardened and yellow'edby 
time and the struggle to live and to kill, were w'eapons of 
offence, not defence, now'. From this time on, about the 
rampike, his sonorous throaty call might be heard as he 
flitted through the darkened forest on his trail of death. 

But even he, acute of brain and eye, full grown and 
powerful, must make mistakes. One night when floating 
over a tiny creek bed he saw a flash of w'hite. That fin: 
fall of snow had turned all rabbits white, so he swroopec 
and struck, and as his talons pierced the loins of the rabbit- 
coloured weasel the animal turned and fastened on his 
leg its fearful sucking jaws. The bird sprang in the air 
and clutched the little beast tightly with its gashing claw’s 
but still the w'easel bit and tore. In a moment Whoof’s leg 
w'as racked by terrible shooting pains. He paused 
lowered his head, and strnck fiercely at the weasel ; lost his 
balance and fell into the tangle of a fallen spruce. 

Here fortune favoured him, for a jagged knot dislodged 
the weasel and left it limp and helpless on the ground 
Crack ! Crack ! like lightning the bristling beak of the 
still panting and desperate bird descended on the flat, evil 
looking head before it. A struggle, and all was still. 
Presently Whoof, stiff and sore, flew' off to regain health 
and strength on field-mice in the marches nearer home. 
****** 

South of Whoof’s range was the lumber camp, which 
indirectly had caused the death of the parent-owds and the 
majority of their family. It stood on the bank of the river 
below the long rapid which roared so loudly in the spring 
and down w'hich the logs must come from the lake above. 
It comprised a group of buildings in the form of a T. At 
the foot were old unused granaries ; then, higher from the 
river-bank, ranged in succession, 
sleep-camp, office, and cook¬ 
house, and out at angles were the 
stables and new granaries. Off 
to the left, on the edge of the 
woods, w r as a little independent 
shack used as a w’ash-house 
and well filled on Sunday 
mornings. 

Here, one evening, a little 
Frenchman went to change his 
clothes and to leave his dis¬ 
carded garments soaking over 
night. As he undressed in the 
open forest the Fall air nipped 
him into activity. His white 
moving body attracted the 
attention of a passing shadowy 
form which, swerving down¬ 
wards, fell upon his shoulders 
promptly. Whoof’s lust for 
white had once more led him 
astray. The man for an instant 
stood paralysed, then, with a 
shriek of terror, he tore himself 
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loose from the sharp talons and buffeting wings and fled 
towards the camp. 

As he dashed into the cook-house, begging his comrades 
to save him from the “ devil/’ no one could restrain a 
laugh. But when he turned to point in the direction of 
his hovering Satanic Majesty, and they saw his bleeding 
back, they sobered down immediately. 

When the occurrence was reported to the foreman, he 
judged at once that the owl who spent his days on the 
Rea Pine Ridge was responsible for the outrage. A few 
days later, when the mangled bodies of two of the shanty 
cats were found in the newly fallen snow, a council of war 
was held. Circumstantial evidence was given and a 
sentence of death passed upon Whoof who, sleeping as 
usual in the old resting-place, knew nothing of his trial. 
He thought nothing of the fact that daily after this the 
foreman or the book-keeper would snowshoe up past his 
tree and cross the ridge to recross to the camp farther 
down towards the lake. He was well hidden and feared 
no detection. 

However, the inevitable happened. A December gale 
struck the woods one night, making havoc among the trees. 
In the morning, returning from the hunt, Whoof found his 
home was gone. He transferred his daily roost to the 
branch of a dried spruce close to the trunk, and closed his 
eyes in deep content. 

At the same time in camp a heated argument was going on. 


" What’s the use ! ” cried the book-keeper. “I've tramped 
up there every second day and haven’t seen a sign of him. 
He can't be there now.” 

“ Isn’t he, though ! ” expostulated the foreman. “ Don’t 
I hear him every night, all about here ? And they never 
change a roost. He’s there, and if you won’t get him 1 
will. I’ll get him some time. Just wait.” 

“ Humph ! I bet you don’t,” returned the book-keeper. 

The foreman lost patience. “ I tell you I will ! ” he 
exclaimed ; “I’m going to get him now ! ” 

And off he stalked, gun on shoulder, more eager to teach 
the book-keeper a lesson than to get the owl. 

He climbed the ridge, muttering over his plans and 
marvelling at the havoc of the wind, when suddenly a 
motion in a dried spruce caught his eye. Whoof had 
heard the swish of the snowshoes and clambered round 
the tree to view the intruder. He was seen at once. With 
k a gasp of mingled joy and surprise, trembling with excite¬ 
ment, the foreman threw the shot-gun to his shoulder. 
Bang ! Whoof staggered slightly, a few feathers floated 
slowly on the breeze; then, as the would-be murderer 
frantically struggled to reload a cartridge-jammed gun, the 
bird softly sailed away towards the swamp. 

As the man raised his gun for a second shot, Whoof, half 
a mile away, lit weakly at the foot of a rotten birch, gasping 
for breath and bleeding from a single small hole in his 
breast. In his excitement the foreman had nearly missed 

him, but net quite. One 
pellet of shot had grazed 
his lung, and the pain of 
breathing was killing him. 
His head swam and his 
body reeled with his senses. 
His eyelids closed and he 
fluffed down unconscious. 

An angry man went 
back to camp vowing 
vengeance on that owl by 
hook or by crook, and the 
cheerful smile of the book¬ 
keeper warmed up his 
endeavours. He knew 
that now he could get no 
more gun-shots, for Whoof 
had been hit since his 
feathers flew. So he 
rooted out a rusty bunch 
of traps, and after oiling 
them plunged them in 
stable muck to take off 
the smell of steel. A few 
days later he removed 
them, and, after washing 
them, carefully covered 
them with beaver oil and 
set out. 

Very carefully the traps 
were set, on stump-tops 
and in the glade where 
the rabbits played. There, 
from a bent sapling, he 
hung, about a foot and a 
half from the ground, a 
carcass of a fat rabbit, 
and placed beneath it, 
under the snow, a fair¬ 
sized trap fastened to a 
block of wood. Then he 
returned to the camp to 
wait. Night after night 
he would find his traps 
sprung by weasels, squir¬ 
rels, marten — in fact 
everything but owls; and 
the book-keeper’s smile 
broadened. 

Meanwhile, poor Whoof 



“ In an Instant the little birds, ignorant of their mother’s fate, were tearing 
furiously at the vile carcass.” {See page 532.) 
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awoke in the night, stiff and sore, and breathing heavily. 
He lay still all that night and all next day, his wound 
h?aling over and his breathing becoming easier. He 
moved to a more comfortable position and leaned 
against a tree. That night a fortunate circumstance 
showed itself in Whoof’s favour. Inside the hollow’, rotten 
birch were several families of field-mice, and Whoof’s still 
nimble beak, in spite of the pain the movement cost him, 
snapped up these little creatures as they ran down the 
stump to forage under the snow’. 

For three days and nights Whoof lived on field-mice 
and let his wound heal and his strength come back. The 
fourth he slowly and stiffly took to w’ing again. With 
exercise his vigour returned, but as his note went back and 
forth it was noticed ever after to bo followed by a little 
cough—" Who—w’ho—w'hoof.” 

The following w’eek, in the course of his hunting, he passed 
over the rabbit glade and saw the grcyish-w’hite shadow 
of the hanging bait. With drooping wings he fell and 
struck. The dead animal sprang out of his grip and danced 
about on the springy sapling. Again and again he struck 
and again the rabbit sw’ung out of reach on the end of the 
cord. Here was mystery. He struck from all sides and 
above, but could not grip the now’ .frantically bobbing 
prey. Puzzled, he sat on a limb and w’atched the figure 


sway gently, then hang 
motionless. He glided | 
down, lit, and warily 
walked across the snow. 
Throwing his head far 
back he struck the 
strange white thing with 
all the strength of his 
powerful neck and head. 
The rabbit whirled 
madly about. 

Whoof, surprised and 
frightened, ducked and 
ran beneath it towards 
the open ground. Snap! 
Like lightning the trap 
closed upon his leg. He 
fluttered and jumped, 
fought, twisted, and bit. 
to no purpose. The 
give of the heavy log at 
every jerk prevented his 
leg from breaking or 
tearing loose. He 
fought on till utter 
exhaustion and pain 
caused him to lie quiet. 

Next day a merry 
foreman walked into 
camp with something 
wrapped in his mackinaw 
coat. He slipped coat 
and all into a flour-bag. 
and getting an empty 
tea-chest from the cook 
he nailed on slats, and 
slipping the bag in before 
the last slat was put on 
surveyed his bird in jail. I 
Drawing out the bag 
with a stick, he placed 
the bristling, angry owl 
on exhibition and went " 
chuckling off to call the 
book keeper. 

That night sentence 
of death was again 
passed upon Whoof, but 
next morning brought 
an unexpected reprieve. 
One of the Government 
inspectors visited the 
camp. When the foreman triumphantly exhibited his 
“ catch ” the visitor, being interested in a small Zoo near 
home, was sufficiently impressed by the size of the bird to 
ask for him. 

“Willingly you may have him,” was the answer; “ 1 
was going to shoot him this morning.” 

The new owner sent next day for a small anklet and light 
chain and shipping-cage, all three of which arrived in due 
time. But before putting Whoof in his cage for shipment 
his possessor wished to fasten on the little anklet and chain. 
Very carefully a hole was cut in the side of the tea chest 
and a coat held over it by the foreman. The bird was then 
poked in his dignified ribs till he scuttled out of the hole 
into the smothering folds of the mackinaw. He struggled 
desperately for a moment, then lay still while his leg was 
disengaged and drawn from the cover of the coat. 

The men w’ere tingling with excitement, for the bird’s 
tense muscle told desperation, and they knew that a fierce 
struggle might easily gain Whoof his freedom. But once 
get the chain fastened and he was secure. Gently the 
little leather-padded nickel band was slipped about his 
yellow scaly leg. Snap ! It was shut and locked. With 
a sigh of relief the owner stepped to the packing case 
for the chain. A piercing cry’ caused him to wheel 
about just in time to see Whoof spring joyously into the 
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air and swiftly disappear among the snow-clad trees across 
the lake. 

The explanation was simple. At the click of the lock 
on the anklet, Whoof had involuntarily jerked his leg 
within the folds of the coat. Thoughtlessly the foreman 
loosened a hand from the coat and fumbled for the leg. 

The lapel of the coat opened. A bristling beak and two 
wicked shining eyes came stretching out. Thud ! fell on 
the unprotected ribs of the thinly shirted man. The 
man leaped with a cry from his crouching position. 

The coat fell open and with one tense bound Whoof again 
was free. 

A few days later a new assistant-clerk arrived at the 
shanty. He was a young man, still in his teens, and with 
him came his little dog. The lad had accepted the position 
of shanty clerk in order to help to defray his expenses at 
college, being eager to qualify himself as a master in science. 

Though faithful to his office work he kept an eye and ear 
ever out to the wild life about him. 

The very first night as he lay in his bunk he was startled 
by the resonant cry, “ Who-who-whoof," which, though 
dimmed by distance, continued to fall on his ear while 
awake and even to float through his dreams. Night 
after night as he listened to the hooting of this haunter 
of the shadows, he pondered on that curious final sound. 

One night, feeling rather lonely, he called out: " O Whoof, 
why can’t you talk to me ? " And far in the distance the 
muffled note of the owl 
answered him so promptly 
that he christened him 
Whoof on the spot. 

Later, one rainy even¬ 
ing, he called the fore¬ 
man’s attention to the 
coughing sound of the 
owl’s cry. And the fore¬ 
man, quite ready, at once 
recounted his experience 
with the wicked haunter 
of the district. The 
young clerk was much 
interested, and, eager to 
see if such a bird could 
be tamed, resolved to try 
to capture him. 

When the nights came 
round to full moon he 
strolled one evening down 
the river with his small 
dog beside him. Merrily 
he tramped along enjoy¬ 
ing the stillness and 
singing snatches of song 
now and then. At the 
shore of the lake he 
stopped in wonder at the 
beauty of the scene. In 
the east the great moon 
rose over the tree-tops on 
her way through the star- 
specked heavens, while 
the snow-clad earth lay 
quiet wrapped in her robe 
of shadowed blue and 
glistening silver. 

Lost in thought he 
stood quite still, till a 
startling succession of 
shrieks and howls from 
his dog roused him 
quickly to action. Swing¬ 
ing round he saw a 
jumbled, writhing mass 
on the ground which, as 
he turned, divided to let 

a great black shape, in- 11 \ piercing cry caused him to wheel about just in time to see Whoof spring 

definite even in the moon- joyously into the air.” (See / age 534.) 


light, shoot into the air noiselessly towards the wood. As 
it flashed across the moon the lad recognised the sinister 
shape of the horned owl. 

So this was Whoof 1 The bleeding sides of his little 
dog raised his indignation at first, though he felt bound to 
admire the courage of the bird at such a brazen attack. 
As again the distant call was heard, he resolved more firmly 
than ever to catch and tame, if possible, this bold dispenser 
of death and destruction. 

As soon as opportunity offered he sought out a good- 
natured Indian, with whom he had already formed a 
friendship. 

“ You wanna get dat owl ? " asked the other. 

“ Yes, and alive. How can I trap him ? " 

" Can’t shoot, can’t trap, snare’ll kill. Dead-fall pinch 
'im," came the guttural answer. 

" Will you show me how to pinch him ? I want him 
very much." 

The Indian's pride was tickled. He led the way to the 
edge of the clearing, and with a handful of sticks for 
miniature logs and stakes, he explained the very simple 
device of the pinch-trap dead-fall. This would, if success¬ 
ful, catch the bird's leg in a firm steady grip between two 
logs, neither hurting him nor allowing him any opportunity 
of escape. The instructor’s parting words were, " Go slow, 
get much frightened, easy fool him after while." 

This lesson the lad took to heart, and laid his plan of 
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campaign accordingly against the unwit¬ 
ting Whoof. Early the first morning 
he was free he hurried to the ridge be¬ 
yond the lake. Here, clearing the snow 
from the top of a stump, he laid a single 
pole across the stump and put a generous 
piece of beef beside it, then departed. 

That night Whoof, passing overhead, 
saw the suspicious-looking pole and 
sped away. Next night, however, he 
paused and, seeing no new develop¬ 
ments, swooped down and carried off 
his prize. A few days later another 
pole appeared beside the first, and 
another piece of meat. Whoof, hesi 
tating at first, threw care to the winds 
at last, and by his reckless courage won 
another meal. Day after day stakes 
and poles were added till the mechanism was complete, the 
unsuspecting bird, meanwhile, still carrying off the baits. 

At last the day came for the setting oi the trap. Eagerly 
the young clerk sped up the lake where, laying aside 
snowshoes and gun, he deftly placed the poles in position, 
and, fastening on the bait, dropped the trigger-pin to its 
hair s-breadth notch. Then he stood back and examined 
his work with the air of an old-timer. 


When night came, again Whoof swooped and struck. 
In slipped the logs, and his two feet were fast in the stocks. 
1 'hen commenced a magnificent battle for freedom. Pressing 
his huge wings against the clinging logs he drew on his feet 
with all the tensity of his powerful frame. Slowly, slowly 
one leg came up, the foot joints cracking with the strain. 
Ah, one leg was free. Exhausted he rested awhile. Again 
the fearful downward forcing and the upward draw. 
Slowly again the leg moved. Click ! Whoof realised 
that he was caught. The little anklet, carried since his 
former captivity, would never draw between the logs. Thus 
next morning he was found by the clerk, whose shouts of 
delight proclaimed to the wild-woods his victory. 

Whoof w r as soon placed in a roomy home in one of the 
unused granaries at the water’s edge, where all wdnter long he 
lived rather quiet and gloomy, but gradually becoming more 
and more friendly with his young captor. As spring drew 
near and the young student began to revel in the thought of 
home and civilisation again, mingled with his joy he felt 
quite a regretful pang at the thought of parting with the 
companion of his winter’s exile. 

Then came spring, proclaimed abroad by the melting 
snows, the singing birds, and the budding trees. The ice 
broke and the lake cleared, but still the lad put off the day 
of parting with his feathered friend. He had grown to 
love the bird, yet he was determined none the less that his 

captive should be free to 
find home and mate be¬ 
fore the summer came. 
Still he put off the day 
of final farewell. Night 
after night he could hear 
the shut-up bird’s far- 
carrying note of love 
and longing even above 
the noise of the rapids 
and the swish of the 
wind. Still he lingered. 
Finally, his heart was 
moved and he resolved 
that when Whoof s cry 
w f as answered from the 
wilds he would set the 
captive free. 

The camp w*as daily in 
an uproar at this time. 
Preparations for the 
spring drive of logs were 
in full force. A great 
dam had been built at 
the head of the long 
rapid above the camp 
to hold back the spring 
freshet till the logs were 
ready to come down. 
And another dam w^as 
being built below the 
rapid to check the speed 
of the current and avoid 
the danger of a jam. 
During the construction 
of the latter numerous 
obstacles w r ere met. 
Even dynamite and 
feverish work made but 
slow progress. Mean¬ 
while, the head of w r ater 
above grew heavier and 
the logs piled down a- 
gainst the face of the 
dam making it impossible 
to slip a stop-log in the 
gate to ease the pressure. 

When the dam below 
was about three-quarters 
finished the stanchions of 
the one above w r ere creak- 


“ Then commenced a magnificent battle for freedom. 
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ing and groaning. Foreseeing a possible catas¬ 
trophe, the foreman placed a watchman at the 
upper dam and cut a trail connecting with the 
camp. He knew but too well that if the upper 
dam gave way all must go, that the camp build¬ 
ings and lower dam would be swept away by 
the heaving mass of logs that would belch forth 
at the rapid’s foot. Every night and morning 
the watch was changed and every care was 
taken. As the lower dam reached completion 
slowly, the strain on the upper one increased at 
a frightful rate. 

At last, when the foreman was beginning to 
feel the anxiety almost too much for him, the 
final girder dropped into ‘place. A sigh of relief 
went up on all sides, for to-morrow the upper 
dam would be opened and the logs guided down 
the rapids. The watchman was relieved at dusk, 
and the men, tired out with extra work, tumbled into 
their bunks with minds at ease. 

The watchman kindled his fire and sat down to pass the 
lonely night, the crackling of the flames being quite drowned 
by the noise of the waters now overflowing the dam. All 
day it had rained, and over the warm moist earth little 
streams poured into the already swollen lake. Twilight 
deepened into darkness, and still the groaning timbers 
held back their double burden. Crack ! A great hewn 
balsam split midway between the joists and the whole 
structure sank inward. Slowly it shifted at first, and 
the watchman fled swiftly through the darkness toward 
the camp. Down the narrow trail he sped when, almost 
within hailing distance, he slipped on a fallen birch and 
rolled into the underbrush. Jumping to his feet he fell 
again, clasping his broken ankle to ease the pain, while down 
past him in the river-bed went the roaring head of the 
unbound waters. He shuddered, covered his face with 
his hands as he pictured his comrades drowning, then 
fainted. 

* * * * * * * 

The young clerk, excited by the events of the day, sat 
late that night before the caboose fire picturing his future 
in the dying embers. Now and then he nodded slightly 
as Whoof's great voice penetrated the walls of the granary. 
All at once, with a start, he bent forward listening 
eagerly, then rising sauntered to the open doorway. The 


smell of the damp warm earth filled his nostrils 
and reminded him of the fact that spring 
had come. 

The night was calm and quiet, save for the 
voices of the wilds. The croak and hum of 
the singing-frogs was crossed at intervals by 
the weird, oft-repeated call of the whip-poor- 
wills, while away in the dim of the night among 
the distant marches could be heard the boom¬ 
ing of the bittern. Straining his ears he waited. 
Suddenly, " Who-who-whoof " rolled in hollow 
melancholy from the empty granary—then, 
“ who-who-who ” came the answer, far off but 
unmistakable. The lad straightened himself 
up. Though he felt that a friend was to pass 
from him for ever, he walked firmly down the 
slope with the intention of opening the barn 
door and fulfilling his vow. 

Then a strange noise caught his ear. A grumbling 
roar, ever increasing. The appalling truth struck him. 
For an instant he stood panic-stricken ; then thought of 
the sleeping men. Dashing to the sleep-camp, he threw 
open the door, shouting, “ All aboard ! ” It was the 
accustomed morning call and every man was up in his 
bunk directly. A few words told them of their peril 
ere he rushed on to call his office mates. 

As all together scrambled up the rise of ground behind 
the camp, the head of the oncoming jam struck the 
dam, the rear logs piling up, and the rush of flood-water 
pouring round the ends. Higher the jam piled up and 
wider till one huge log, pressed up by some monstrous 
leverage, shot off the crest and plunging down struck the 
corner of the lowest granary wrenching loose two of its 
timbers. Through the jagged gap it left there flashed 
a shadow as if borne on wings of joy and fear. The 
young clerk watching, saw it, saw with joy and under¬ 
standing his feathered friend rise, waver, and disappear. 

" Who-who-whoof," “ Who-who-who," sounded faintly 
through the distance, and most truly the lad rejoiced 
that the bird had found his mate, that the captive 
had regained his liberty. For, born destroyer though he 
was, had he not indirectly proved the saviour of every life 
in camp ? 

Then the jam swept down upon the buildings. 

[The incidents of the bird attacking the man, of the breaking of the dam, and of 
the ruin of the buildings, are ail quite true.—S. H. B.] 




The Song of the Submarine. 

By A. DEMAIN GRANGE. 



I WAS launched from a slipway on the Tyne, 

Where the swarming shipwrights ply their trade— 
A cylindrical shell, with an entrance fine, 

Built from a cunningly wrought design 
That a master-craftsman made. 

They gave me no grand, high-sounding name, 

I carry no Admiral of the Blue ; 

But I count for something all the same, 

In the Rule-Britannia, Guard-dog game— 

I and my dauntless crew. 

Battleship, Cruiser, T.B.D., 

Each does its bit in a way that’s seen ; 

But of all the ships in the King’s Navee, 

The deadliest one that sails the sea 
Is the stalk-eyed, bullet-nosed craft— 

That’s me— 

The Super-submarine. 

I can make my eighteen knots per hour 

(Submerged, it runs to some nine knots less). 

If I don’t do that the Chief looks sour. 

And a hail comes down from the conning-tower, 

“ Can't you whack her up ? ’’ Oh, yes ! 

With my deck awash through the waves I cleave. 


Swept fore and aft by the sting ng spray ; 

With something between a roll anl a heave. 

And never so much as a By-your-leave, 

I dash on my foam-streaked way. 

But a different song, in a grimmer tone, 

I sing as beneath the waves I glide, 

With the news coming through on the microphone 
Of an enemy-ship in the danger-zone— 

I’ve a range of action wide ! 

Then it’s ho ! for the gunner and gunner’s mate. 
And ho ! for the aim that is good and true ; 

For the Whitehead-torpedo speeding straight 
To its destined mark—through a twelve-inch platc- 
By way of a How-d'ye-do 1 

Battleship, Cruiser, T.B.D., 

Each has its use as a war-machine ; 

But the deadliest vessel that sails the sea 
Is the one that pops up where no ship should 
be— 

The stalk-eyed, bullet-nosed craft— 

That’s me— 

The Super-submarine. 





War Notes and Pictures 


New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 

of the pipe on its outside radius is arrested by cooling that 
particular spot with water, thus preventing the pipe from 
becoming thinner there than it should be. The circular section 
of the pipe is preserved during bending by previously stuffing 
it with sand, or similar substance. The pipes shown in 


WIRE-CUTTING MOTOR-CARS. 

Spef.dv work by night as well as by day is necessary with 
the motor-cars, armoured or otherwise, that are employed 
at the Front. To wreck the cars, wires are stretched by 
the enemy across the roads, firmly fastened on either side, 
and many casualties have been thus occasioned. Several 
captured German motor-cars were found to be fitted with an 


arrangement for wire-cutting that has now been adopted by the 
Allies. As seen in the sketch, sloping rods are fixed in front of 
the car, terminating above in two knife-edged steel projections. 
Any wires that may be encountered slip up the sloping rods and 
are safely severed by the cutters. On a recent occasion a British 
car so provided ran through four barbed wires, stretched from 
tree to tree, without sustaining any injury. 


the picture were all bent by this method, and the man is 
measuring them with callipers to make sure that they are 
perfectly round. 

Another way of bending pipes is to place them between dies 
(see Diagram No. 2), each die being a half-mould of the bend to 
be made. But this is not nearly so good as the first method 
described, because by it the increased length on the outside 
radius is entirely effected by reduction of thickness, whereas 
by the other method, where the outside is cooled during bending, 
the pipe is thickened on the inside radius rather than reduced 


STEAM-PIPE BENDS. 

As we are so often reminded, both verbally and by the evi 
dence of one or other of our senses, this is an age of machinery 
Even war is now waged largely by mechanical 
means ; the working chamber in the turret of 
a battleship, for instance, is a complete box 
of complicated machinery, and presents as 
perhaps its most notable feature a bewildering 
array of pipes of all sizes. Needless to say, 
such pipes are of many shapes, or, rather, it 
might be more correct to assert that some of 
the pipes are of no recognised shape what¬ 
ever, for they twist and turn about the walls 
like so many huge pythons or smaller ser¬ 
pents. The bending of metal pipes, then, is 
a most important process contributory to the 
making of a warship, just as it is in the case 
of so much of the machinery that is intended 
for peace purposes. 

This curious photograph shows us specimens 
of the extraordinary shapes into which steel 
steam-pipes for machinery are bent. 

The best way to bend steel pipes is to place 
the heated pipe to be bent on a metal table, 
with one end between supporting dogs, as they 
are called, and to bend it by drawing the free 
end forward against the dogs (sec Diagram H 
No. 1). By this method the pipe is constanth 
under observation, and any local " drawing ” 


on the outer, thus ensuring that the full strength of the original 
pipe is maintained. Both processes are interesting, and the 
photograph and diagrams render them plain to us all. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN MID-AIR. 

An ingenious contrivance has been frequently brought into 
use by the Germans during the war on the Continent. By 
means of a tower-like structure, a camera has been shot into the 
air with a parachute attached to it. Directly it has begun to 
descend, the parachute has unfolded and, simultaneously, the 
shutter of the camera has been released to allow of a time- 
exposure sufficient to take a photograph of the country below. 
Much valuable information has thus been obtained by the 
German Intelligence Department. 


No. 1. Binding Pipes by Traction. 
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A Story of a Peasant Rising in Russia. 
By HAROLD ALLAN. 

CHAPTER IV. 

GEORGE STARTS'.FOR KERENSK, BUT COES NOT 
GET THERE. 





SUVORIN called George into 
his study. 

** This is a very unpleasant 
business, my dear boy/’ said 
he, " a very unpleasant busi¬ 
ness. As you can well imagine, 
I did not dream it possible three 
weeks ago, when I asked you 
to stay with us. The relations 
between us and the peasants 
have always been so good that 
I never imagined for a moment 
that they would turn against 
us. As it is, though I still 
don’t suppose anything serious can occur, I don’t think I 
ought to take the responsibility of keeping you here. I am 
sending a messenger with a letter to the chief of police at 
Kerensk, and the best thing will be, I think, for you to 
accompany him.” 

“You don’t think I would leave you just because of these 
miserable peasants ? ” said George, a little indignantly. 

” No, I don’t think that for a moment, George,” said Mr. 
Suvorin, laughing a little at the boy’s impetuosity. ” What 
I am doing is not so much for your sake as for my awn. 
I am answerable for you, you see, and though I don’t 
mind answering for you in time of peace, I don’t quite like 
to do so in time, so to say, of war.” 

” But there’s no earthly reason to go away, Mr. Suvorin. 
You yourself say you don’t really believe anything will 
come of it.” 

” I don’t think anything serious will come of it: firstly, 
because the peasants like me; and secondly, because the 
police ought to be here to-morrow afternoon. But I can’t 
forget Markov’s business. Nobody can prophesy and, in 
short, old fellow, I don’t want to have the responsibility of 
a possible accident.” 

If it comes to that there is just as much danger of our 
being stopped on the road,” said George. 

” I don’t think so, if you start at once. The plan, if 
there is any, of the leaders of these fellows did not include 
our finding out about their attack beforehand. They are 
not expecting us to send for the police, and if you start 
soon enough the rascals who chased you this afternoon will 


not have had time enough to warn them. Time is every¬ 
thing, my dear boy ; the horses arc being saddled. Just 
get something to eat, then—good-bye.” 

George did not know what to say. He felt somehow 
that to agree would be like leaving his friends in their hour 
of need. 

” I should feel an awful, mean coward to desert you all 
just when you’re in difficulties, Mr. Suvorin. Let me 
stick here—and help you. I am sure there can’t be much 
danger.” 

” Perhaps not, my boy, but there is responsibility. I 
imagine you would only add to my anxieties instead of 
lessening them. Go, without any more argument, like a 
good fellow, and comeback to-morrow,if you like,with the 
police.” 

After that there was nothing more to be said. 

George took a hasty meal and set off with the messenger 
in the cool of the June evening. He rode Vasili’s fiery 
little horse. He could sit him well enough now after being 
a couple of weeks constantly in the saddle. 

Gregory, the Russian, had a big bay mare with a stride like 
a thoroughbred. From a trot they passed to a gallop, and 
the miles began to fly. It was not till the horses were in a 
lather and the sixth mile was well behind them that the 
groom drew bridle. He said something to George in 
Russian which the latter took to mean that they must 
breathe their horses a little. It was getting darker. From 
a walk they broke into a trot again, covered three miles 
more, and drew bridle for the second time. 

A little farther they would pass the half distance ; but 
the horses, though sweating, were still fresh enough. They 
swung along again at a pace which the messenger meant 
to keep up—till he should see the distant lights of the town. 
Alas, for all good intentions ! He was doomed not to see the 
lights of the town that night. 

The swinging stride of the bigger horse had put him a 
couple of lengths in front of the animal on which George 
was riding. George gave a dig with his heel into his 
marc’s side and, breaking into a canter, she was just about 
to draw level when, with a tremendous crash, down came 
the leader, horse and rider together. 

George’s mare gave a spring somehow to the side, and 
seemed to strike some obstacle with her fore-foot ; then, 
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with a great effort avoiding a forward plange, she dashed, 
wild with terror, from the road into the field, and made at 
full gallop through the night towards a dark ridge of woods 
visible against the sky hundreds of yards away. 

George heard a hoarse shout from a number of men who 
seemed to spring out of the earth around the fallen Gregory ; 
but he had not a moment to think of the meaning of the 
accident, for he had lost his stirrups and nearly his seat in 
the wild spring from the road. 

Still, in his career, he heard confused shouting, and then 
the sound of horses’ hoofs in pursuit. He pulled himself 
together, and groped with his feet for the stirrups. In the 
half darkness he saw for a moment an empty space before 
him. The mare saw it too, and swerved for the second 
time, but too late. George and his horse went crashing 
down together into a deep hollow, luckily alighting in a 
clump of bushes, which not only broke his fall but also pre¬ 
vented the horse from rolling on to his rider, who had been 
shot head first into the very thick of the scrubby underwood. 

George was so shaken that for the first minute or so his 
mind was almost a blank. He did not faint or lose con¬ 
sciousness in the usual sense of the word, for he was not 
seriously hurt. He simply ceased for a little while to think 
of what was happening. He was roused from his momen¬ 
tary lethargy by the sound of the horse scrambling out 
of the hole and the thud of its galloping hoofs, rapidly 
lessening in the distance. 

There he sat quaking at the bottom of a pit, in the 
middle of a wild, unknown country, without guide, even 
without his horse, while enemies were searching for him. 
In the first moment he gave himself up for lost. It was 
only after five minutes of silent shivering that it struck him 
that the pursuers, whoever they might be, had followed 
the flying horse in the darkness, by the sound of its hoof- 
beats, and that he himself was quite safe—at any rate, from 
immediate capture. 

Plucking up courage he crept out of his refuge and looked 
around. Towards the road all was dark, but a murmur of 
voices showed that more than one person was in that 
direction. 

On the other side the belt of forest was quite clear 
against the sky-line. Far away the lioof-beats could be 
heard dying in the direction of Visokoe, which was the 
name of Mr. Suvorin’s estate and the village near it. 

George did not lose time in thinking. He set off as fast as 
he could—not very fast, however, for the country was now 
broken and bushy towards the forest. When he got there, 
he plunged into the trees ; but the pitchy darkness appalled 
him. The branches scratched his face, for it was impossible 
to see an inch in advance ; and worst of all was the horrible 
crackling noise that every twig made when he trod on it. 
He knew there was nobody there to hear, but in spite 
of himself he 
trembled with fear 
of beasts or evil 
men who might 
lurk there in the 
darkness. 

He stood quite 
still and trembled 
while the sweat 
poured down his 
face. He strug¬ 
gled to regain the 
mastery over him¬ 
self, but in vain. 

Suddenly there 
came back to him 
the voice of the 
Head Master in 
the old school- 
hall in England. 

Every morning 
and every evening 
for four years he 
had heard the 
words at Prayers, 


and they were a challenge and an encouragement: “ Teach 
us to be worthy sons of England, knowing neither fear nor 
reproach.” 

George felt a very small son of England—a very desolate, 
miserable and forlorn little son—but he would not be an 
unworthy one. He forced himself to look at the situation 
quietly. He knew that there were no bears in the woods 
of the neighbourhood, for he had asked about all interesting 
wild creatures from the Suvorin boys. He knew also that 
the wolves were so shy in the summer that nothing would 
induce them to face a human being for a moment. They 
live alone or in pairs, hiding away in the wildest places till 
the autumn. 

As for the peasants, nothing was more improbable than 
that he should stumble on them, there in the forest without 
either a path, or a fire to camp round. Danger there was 
none ; but the terrible blackness and the cracking twigs 
worked on his imagination already excited by the narrow 
escape. George made a determined effort of will, set 
his teeth, and, forcing his way fifty or sixty steps into the 
thicket, lay down to breathe and think. 

The situation was plain enough. Evidently the peasants 
were better organised than Mr. Suvorin had expected. 
They had been warned that the proprietor of the estate 
was aware of their plan, and had promptly sent a band on 
to intercept any messenger to the police in Kerensk. They 
had stretched a cord across the road and had thrown down 
and caught the gioom, Gregory ; but the fact of his having 
fallen a little behind had saved George from the same 
fate. 

That was what had happened. What was to be done ? 
At first George thought of waiting till morning where he 
was. Then he thought of the long time that must elapse 
before the police could bring help to the house and com¬ 
mence a systematic search for Olga. 

He determined to take a direction parallel with the 
Kerensk road, and strike the road itself at a point con¬ 
siderably behind that where the bandits were stationed. 
Getting up a little stiffly, for he had been rather badly 
knocked about in his fall in the bushes, George retraced 
his steps to the edge of the wood, and then at once turned 
his face, as he supposed, towards Kerensk. Just along 
the edge of the wood ran a sort of cattle-path, and progress 
was fairly rapid. George walked along, as near as he could 
judge, about half a mile, and then, turning his back on the 
forest, struck out for the road. 

Let any of my readers try to find a road a quarter of a 
mile distant in scrub country on a pitch-black night. 
If they find it they will be luckier than poor George, who 
walked and walked and fell into holes and scrambled out 
again till at last he stopped exhausted. He did not need 
anyone to tell him that he had lost his way, though he 

would have been 
glad enough to 
hear a human 
voice saying even 
that. 

He sat there for 
half an hour try¬ 
ing to think out a 
plan of campaign. 
At the end of the 
time he was not 
w-iser, but as it 
did not seem anv 
good sitting still 
he got up and 
tried again. Bv 
now the sky was 
a little clearer 
and he saw' the 
Great Bear and 
at times the Pole 
Star. That at 
least might keep 
him from going 
round in a circle, 



A MONSTER OF THE DEEP. 

Sharpe Minor : “ Well, all I can say is, that I’m jolly glad I’m not a merman who’s got to sleep 
in the bed of the ocean! '* 
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“ No success,” was the answer, and the youth’s face 
plainly showed how keenly he felt having to bring such ill 
tidings. 

Mr. Suvorin explained the situation as it had developed 
during the other’s absence. 

The young soldier understood at once that for the present 
the search for his sister must be 
given up. The time of siege was 
approaching. 

“ You go to bed, Paul, and send 
the groom too,” said Mr. Suvorin. 

" Vasili and I will watch till three 
o’clock. Then we’ll wake you, and 
have a sleep ourselves.” 

Paul did not waste time in words. 

” All right, father ! but if Vasili 
is tired, wake me an hour earlier. 

He’ll be sleepy, poor boy.” 

Then he flung himself down on a 
sofa and instantly went to sleep. 

It was quite dark now. Suddenly 
through the night came the sound 
of galloping hoofs. It was not 
from the Talkovka side, and it was 
a single horse galloping; like a 
flash the horse passed the house and 
pulled up short at the stable door. 

The grooms ran out with levelled 
weapons, but the next moment the 
barrels sank—the horse had no 
rider. 

They sent the boy Leonka up to 
the house with the news. 

” Mr. George’s mare has come 
back alone ! ” 

Mr. Suvorin felt his heart sink. 

This looked grave indeed. It could 
not be a chance fall; the little mare 
would never have got away from 
such an experienced man as 
Gregory, mounted on the fine horse 
that he had. Besides, he was 
morally certain that George would 
not be thrown now, under normal 
circumstances. There was only one 
explanation : the messengers had 
been intercepted by the peasants. 

Mr. Suvorin thought the situation 
over. In a few moments he had 
made up his mind. 

He woke up Paul, who was deep 
in slumber. 

” Paul 1 take Vasili’s place, and let him go to bed. He'll 
have to ride to Kerensk as soon as it is light.” 

• ” Why, what’s the matter ? ” 

” George’s horse has come back without him. They’ve 
been stopped.” 

Hadn’t you better send one of the grooms ? ” said 
the young soldier. 

“No; the boy is quicker than they. They’re only 
peasants, after all, and not resourceful. He is sharp and 
plucky.” He paused, then added : ” Paul, if he doesn’t 
get through, the game is up.” 

Paul nodded. 

” That’s true,” he said. “ V\ r ell, he’d better get to bed.” 

Vasili felt tempted to inquire rather indignantly why 
he was not allowed to continue at his post, but something 
in his brother’s quiet voice gave him the feeling of a soldier 
under command. It was not part of his duty to question, 
but to obey, so he went to bed without a word. As he 
gave up his gun, Paul said to him :— 

” Better not undress, Vasili.” 

As he passed in, Vasili noticed that his mother was still 
quietly sewing. 

Mr. Suvorin woke his son when it was quite light. The 
sun had not yet risen, but everything was clear and distinct. 
A sleepy groom was yawning at the front door, and Paul 


was sitting with his gun across his knees, smoking cigarettes, 
on the garden veranda. 

” You must ride to Kerensk, Vasili,” said Mr. Suvorin. 

‘ I would give you a letter if I thought it would be any 
good, but it wouldn’t. Just go to the police and tell them 
what you heard by the river, yesterday—that Olga is kid¬ 
napped, and that George’s horse 
came home last night without him. 
Tell them I want twenty men sent 
over here immediately to frighten 
these fellows and to find Olga and 
George.” 

Vasili wanted to ask about 
George’s horse, but again he felt the 
soldier instinct of mute obedience 
and only answered :— 

“ All right, father 1 I suppose I’d 
better take the longer road across 
the fields ? ” 

Yes—I’m afraid they will try 
to stop you. Paul’s giving you 
I ago. Make the most of his pace, 
don’t spare him, but keep a sharp 
look-out, too. We trust to your 
shrewdness to keep you safe.” 

” Don’t you think I’d better put 
on a peasant-boy’s clothes, father ? ” 
asked Vasili. “ Leonka’s would 
about fit me.” 

Yes ; that’s a good idea. 
Peasant clothes will be less notice¬ 
able. Change as quickly as you 
can, and then get off, my boy.” 

Mrs. Suvorin, who had come in, 
interposed. 

Let him have some breakfast 
first, Valodia.” 

And when Vasili was ready, his 
mother compelled him to drink hot 
cocoa and to eat rolls, as if his trip 
to the station were the most 
ordinary one in the world. 

Then she gave him a kiss. 

His father and brother shook 
him by the hand, and he sprang 
down the steps to the horse that 
Peter held ready. The great brute 
seemed to know its master’s bitter 
need. To-day not a kick, not a 
plunge, delayed the rider. In a 
moment Vasili was in the saddle, 
a revolver thrust hastily into his 
right jacket pocket, and away he cantered out of the 
yard, down the avenue and up the breast of the hill by a 
path through the fields. 

Vasili was not afraid of an ambush on the first part of 
his road. It was two miles farther on that the path passed 
a place between two woods lying only a few hundred yards 
apart. To pass through either of the forests would be mad¬ 
ness, to pass round them was impossible; there remained, 
therefore, only to pass between them. Once over this spot, 
Vasili knew he could leave the path and choose his own 
road across open country, guided by landmarks which he 
well knew would be safe enough. But this stretch of meadow 
between the woods he mistrusted sadly. It was just here, 
if anywhere, that he might be stopped or shot at; without 
a doubt the spot would be watched by the rioters' scouts. 

The road sped beneath him, he increased his pace from a 
canter to a hard gallop, and, as the fatal stretch of pasture- 
land approached, he put Iago at his full pace. He meant 
to make a dash for it. 

The horse seemed to know. Down a gentle slope he 
passed like a whirlwind, and shot out into the dangerous 
space. 

Vasili’s instinct had not deceived him. Galloping out to 
bar his passage—two from one side, and one from the other 
—came three horsemen. They were at the far end of the 


V 



WAR TYPES. XV.—A CIRCASSIAN 


SOLDIER. 

The Circassians have been under the rule of Russia 
since 18.19. when that country secured their surrender 
from Turkey. They contribute some very fine 
cavalry regiments to the Russian Army—being, like 
the Cossacks, expert horsemen. 
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meadow, and, drawing together when they met, walked 
their horses abreast towards him along the path by which he 
was coming. 

The boy felt a queer thrill of excitement, but he had no 
time to hesitate. He saw that two of the three men had 
revolvers. He did not show his, but he slipped his hand 
into his jacket pocket. 

Vasili came on like a thunderbolt to within revolver- 
shot of his three opponents. Suddenly at about fifty 
paces distance he swung his horse round at right angles and 
made as if straight for the wood, at the same time blazing 
away at the enemy with his free hand. 

They returned his fire ; but fifty paces is a far enough 
revolver range for unskilled marksmen on horseback, and 
neither Vasili nor his enemy found their mark. The boy 


had not a moment to think—almost instantaneously the 
forest seemed to rise up before him. A second time he 
doubled on his pursuers, and, by the sheer speed of his 
horse, shot across their course and away unhurt, with the 
revolver-shots singing in his ears. 

Once past, he did not slacken his pace for a moment. 
Mile after mile went by, and he urged the mighty brute 
unceasingly, keeping always to the open, making detours to 
avoid falling into a possible ambush, pressing on to Kerensk 
for his life. 

lago never faltered in his task. The road to Kerensk 
was lengthened by at least a third in that circuitous ride : 
but the sleepy little town was hardly thinking of getting up 
when Vasili thundered into the yard of the small police- 
station, and tumbled from his saddle at the station door. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 


EORGE stood undecided in the 
wood and watched the twink¬ 
ling of the fire far away 
between the tree-trunks. One 
thing was clear to him : he 
ought to find out before day¬ 
light whether the people who 
had lit the fire were friends 
or enemies. 

If they seemed harmless, 
he would take his chance and 
show himself, and try to 
get them to guide him to 
Kerensk. If they seemed to 
have any connection with an armed attack, he would 
escape in the darkness. 

Acting on this idea he slowly made his way towards the 
light. It was a nervous business. Again and again he 
stood still, for five minutes at a time, afraid that some 
clumsy movement of his against withered branches or dry 
sticks might have alarmed those around the fire. As he 
came quite close he slipped from tree-trunk to tree-trunk, 
and at last, dropping on all fours crawled along the ground. 

He crept on, hidden from the fire by a slight bend of 
the surface of the ground, until he could distinctly hear 
the heavy breathing of sleeping men. Nearer he dared 
not come ; but, lying flat on his stomach, he wormed himself 
up to the top of the protecting slope, raised his head, and 
looked over. He saw a fire with three or four men sleeping 
round it. 

“ I shall have to climb a tree and sec what they do, in the 
morning," thought George. 

One of the figures stirred, and on its rearranging its 
rough cloak, George saw that it was a girl—a peasant girl in 
the orange and red frock of the country. Something 
familiar in the colour of her thick hair attracted his attention 
and made him watch her eagerly. Minute after minute 
went past, and he could not get a view of the face. At 
last, however, his patience was rewarded. The girl sat 
straight up and stared around her with a frightened look. 
She was evidently waking from an unquiet sleep. In 
spite of his half-suspicion, George nearly gave an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. The peasant girl was none other than 
Olga Suvorin 1 

Olga sat and gazed despairingly round her at the mysteri¬ 
ous forest with the firelight flickering on the tree-trunks. 
(ieorge lay on his stomach and stared at the scene like one 
fascinated. The sleepers lay breathing heavily. No one 
stirred. Suddenly, it struck the boy that here was his 
golden chance of helping Olga. Without a sound he stood 
upright with the fire-light full on him, and beckoned to her 
with his hand. 

The sleepers breathed on. No one stirred. Olga saw 
him the moment he moved. First fear, and then recognition, 
showed in her face. Then sadly she shook her head and 


raised her left arm. She was tied by the wrist with a long 
leather thong to a peasant lying near her. 

George soon made up his mind. He took out his pocket- 
knife, opened it, and stepped lightly across the open space 
to Olga’s side. The thong was ingeniously bound with 
thick wire round the wrist, so tint it had been impossible 
for Olga to free herself with her right hand ; but one cut of 
the knife severed the leather lower down. The girl was 
almost too frightened to stand, but each moment’s delay 
might be fatal. 

Stooping down, George helped her to her feet and half 
supported her to the shadow of the trees. One moment 
they paused and looked back to see if any of the slee'pers 
had stirred, but all were snoring as steadily as before. 
Cautiously as thieves, without one word, the two stole away, 
Olga still wearing her strange leather bracelet with its 
wire clasp. 

Neither spoke till they reached the edge of the wood. 
Then George broke the silence. 

" Do you know where we are ? ” said he. He wanted to 
strike for safety more than ever now. 

" No ! Don’t you ? ” 

" Haven’t the slightest idea." 

Olga’s face fell. 

“ What shall we do ? What shall we do ? They 
will find that I am gone in a moment. Can’t we hide 
somewhere ? " 

The situation w as critical. The relentless grey dawm was 
beginning to break, and everything in the open country 
began to show clearly in the ghostly light. 

Suddenly, they heard a loud shout from the direction of 
the camp-fire. Next moment there was a noise of men 
breaking through the wood in all directions. The peasants 
had discovered Olga’s flight, and were scattering in search 
of her. George seized his companion’s hand, and made her 
run along the outskirts of the wood, but both of them w'erc 
too stiff and weary from exposure to run fast, and, from the 
sound of the peasants’ footsteps, it w as clear that some one 
might emerge from the trees at any moment and catch sight 
of them as they fled. 

Only just in time George drew Olga into the cover of the 
trees. They crouched down, but the wood was old, formed 
only of high trees giving little cover. Again they took to 
flight, this time through the wood itself, but the crackling 
of the dead turf and leaves underfoot was fatal. They heard 
the cries redoubling. The peasants began to close in, in 
their direction. 

"Can you climb ? ” asked George suddenly. 

“ Yes," gasped the girl, looking up at a sturdy oak, “ if 
you will help me up to the branches.” 

” Climb on my shoulders, if you can,” George answered, 
and, bending in his head, he planted himself against the 
trunk of the tree. 

There was no time to hesitate. Luckily Olga had not 
been brought up to consider all climbing and boyish fun as 
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“ George . . . swung himself off his bough, let himself hang at full 
length by the hands, . . . planted his foot on the peasant’s upturned face, 
and kicked.” (See page 546.) 


unmaidenly. She had accompanied Vasili on many a 
birds’-nesting expedition, and now her tom-boyish escapades 
stood her in good stead. In less than a minute she was 
sitting on the lowest branch. George stepped away from the 
tree, took a run and a jump, and just caught the same 
branch with his hands. For a moment he swung, then 
pulled himself up, worked one elbow over, then the other, 
and wormed himself into a place beside Olga. 

“ All right!—up you go, right up to the top,” he gasped. 

Unfortunately, they were just a moment too late in 
getting under the cover of the green leives. One of the 
peasants, quicker-footed and keener-sighted than his fel¬ 
lows, had caught sight of George as he hauled himself into 
the tree. He yelled out his find to the others, and just as 
Olga had climbed into a branch out of their reach the 
peasants had arrived at the foot of the tree. 

George was still astride of the lowest bough. A peasant 


clutched at his leg, but he drew it up. 
It was no time to count risks. For an 
instant he stood straight on the bough, 
then springing upwards with all his 
might he caught the branch on which 
Olga was sitting. 

George had learned gymnastics in 
England, and was a fair performer on 
the horizontal bar. The peasants 
below were treated for the first time in 
their lives to a very neat performance 
of the ” upstart ”—the peculiar swing¬ 
ing jerk by which a gymnast can bring 
himself from a hanging position below 
the horizontal bar, to a position above 
it. George was only just in time. As 
he rose in the air he felt the finger-tips 
of one of the men below just scrape 
his boot-heel. 

However, he was in time, and 
steadied himself on the branch near 
Olga. 

The two sat and looked at each 
other. The boy saw how pale and 
frightened his companion was ; he felt 
that the first thing of all to be done 
was to encourage her. 

” Let’s move upstairs,” he said with 
a little comical smile. In view of her 
distress he felt comparatively brave 
himself. Steadily and rapidly, without 
paying any attention to the cries of 
the men beneath shouting to them to 
come down, they climbed to the top¬ 
most boughs. Soon their enemies were 
lost to view. Far below, at the foot of 
the oak, they could hear the murmur 
of voices in conversation, but the 
shouting had ceased. Above them 
were green leaves through which 
gleamed a sky all blue and rose in the 
dawn. Around them and below them 
was thick foliage. 

” We seem to be rather up a tree, 
don’t you think ? ” said George with 
another little grin. 

This time there was an answering 
smile. Unpleasant though Olga's 
position was, it was so much better 
than that of half an hour before when 
she was tied to the peasant’s wrist, that 
she felt comforted. 

“ It’s lucky they can’t shake this 
tree,” she said. 

Far below, the voices continued. 
They listened for a moment in silence, 
but Olga could not distinguish any¬ 
thing of what was said. 

” How did you find me ? ” asked 
Olga at last. 

George did not want to make her anxious for her parents 
unnecessarily. If she did not know already, there was no 
good telling her of the projected attack on the house. She 
had trouble enough of her own. 

” I found you by accident. I was thrown from my 
horse and afterwarcs lost my way. Then I caught sight 
of the fire and came and saw you there.” 

” But what have they taken’ me for ? What do 
they want to do with me ? I’ve been with those 
horrid pigs for hours and hours.” The recollection of 
her fear and discomfort was too much for her new¬ 
born courage, she began to sob so violently that the branch 
shook. 

George felt extraordinarily uncomfortable. He was 
never very much at his ease with girls, and to see Olga 
sitting opposite him and crying was nerve-shattering. In 
his confusion he blurted out :— 
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" I say, you mustn't cry like that in a tree, you know. 
You'll fall off the branch.” 

The comfort was original. It tickled Olga's sense of 
humour so much that she began to laugh through her tears, 
and from that moment to the end of their adventures she did 
not cry again. 

44 What are they all so quiet for ? ” asked Olga after a 
moment. 

It was true. Not a sound was to be heard. Yes, there 
was a sound, the sound of rustling leaves and cracking twigs. 
The peasants had stopped talking because one of their 
number was climbing the tree. They were watching him 
with silent intentness. In a minute George understood 
what was happening, though the leaves prevented him from 
seeing the climber. 

44 Wait where you are,” he said. 44 Hold tight and don’t 
fall off.” 

Then he began to climb down again. Soon he caught 
sight of a black figure, like a clumsy bear, clambering up to 
him. He sat on a branch with one arm round the main 
trunk, and waited. The clambering figure came nearer. 
It was a big, bearded peasant with long greasy hair. In 
spite of his excitement George noticed that the hair was 
parted in the middle. The fellow looked up and saw George 
on his perch. He called out something in Russian. 

Of course George did not understand, and did not answer. 
If he had understood it would not have made any difference, 
for the man had told him to come down quietly—a thing 
George had .no intention of doing. The man evidently 
understood that, for he growled out a Russian oath or two 
and proceeded to work his way up a couple of feet 
higher. 

A moment later George's opportunity came. He swung 
himself off his bough, let himself hang at full length by the 
hands, and with the full weight of the downward motion 
planted his foot on the peasant’s upturned face, and kicked. 

The man had only one hand to ward off the blow, and it 
was so sudden and unexpected that he could not do even 
that, much less bring George down with him. 

He gave a hoarse yell. There was a series of tremendous 
crashes as he went smashing through the branches of the 
oak, and then a fearful thud. George himself felt so sick 
at what he had done that he could hardly climb back to his 
place next to Olga, and he found her half fainting in her 
fork of the tree. 


” Is he dead ? Have you killed him ? ” she asked. j 

” I don’t know. I expect so. I couldn’t help it,” said , 
George gloomily. j 

The man was not killed. His fall had been broken by the , 
branches, and he lived to undergo a term of imprisonment 
after coming out of the hospital. But the two could only 
suppose the fall to have been fatal. 

Below they heard a hum of angry voices, broken occasion- I 
ally by the loud tones of one man apparently resisting the 
others. 

George asked Olga what they were saying. 

” I can’t hear everything ; but one man is trying to keep 
the others from shooting us.” 

” Oh,” said George. 41 It's very kind of him. I wish 
him every success.” He spoke flippantly, but in reality he 
was horrified by what had happened and by the possibility 
of being shot like an oppossum in a tree. Only his com¬ 
panion’s frightened expression made him try to show a bold 
face, and the result was the above rather feeble sarcasm. 

" He wants them to go for axes and cut the tree down,” 
explained the girl. 

That knocked the bottom out of all George’s flippancy. 

They heard footsteps moving away through the wood. 
The rest of the men remained in the neighbourhood. 

44 How long will it take them to get axes, do you think ? ” 
asked George. 

44 I don’t know. Perhaps half an hour—perhaps hours— 
it depends how far the nearest village is.” 

There was another silence. The enforced idleness was 
too much for George at last. He tried to find a point of 
vantage from which something could be seen of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and climbed to the very highest fork of the 
oak. The slender stem bent beneath his weight, but the 
tree was one of the highest in the wood and he could see what 
he wanted. 

The wood was a large one. On one side it stretched up 
a gentle hill—more he could not see. On the other side it 
ended about fifty yards from their oak. It was skirted by a 
large rye-field, and, about fifty yards from the wood, through 
the yellow com, ran a winding road. George remained writh 
his legs crooked round the stem and gazed at the road with 
all his eyes. Rapidly approaching the spot opposite their 
tree was a solitary horseman. The rider seemed to be 
a peasant boy, but the horse George recognised at once. It 
was I ago, Paul Suvorin’s stallion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SPLENDIDA MENDAX. 


JILI tumbled off his horse 
in the police-station yard in 
Kerensk. A sleepy-looking 
policeman was yawning at 
the door. 

44 Hold my horse, will you ! ” 
said Vasili. 

The policeman looked at 
the peasant boy, so con¬ 
fidently telling him to hold 
the horse, with some disdain. 

44 Impudent young cub ! ” 
he said. “ Can’t you see the 
ring to tie your horse to ? ” 
But with the good humour 
and obligingness of his race 
he took the horse neverthe¬ 
less. 

Vasili with a nod of thanks 
vanished into the station. In the office he found another 
policeman drinking a glass of tea and smoking. The man 
looked up and, seeing a peasant boy, went on with his more 
agreeable occupation, and took not the slightest notice. 

" I want to see the chief of police,” said Vasili. He had 
again forgotten his peasant clothes. 


44 You can’t see him,” said the policeman, and sipped his 
tea. 

44 I must. It is very important.” 

A year or so earlier the good policeman would simply 
have kicked the youngster out of the office for bothering at 
such an unearthly hour. But now times were troubled, and 
it really was possible that something important might have 
occurred. 

44 You can’t see him. He is in bed. What is your 
business ? ” 

” I have a message from Mr. Suvorin. I am Vasili 
Suvorin.” 

The policeman looked surprised. In the small town all 
the surrounding proprietors w'ere well known by name, 
especially such as, like Mr. Suvorin, took part in the 
public affairs of the district. 

“ What are you dressed like that for ? ” he asked. But 
there was neither doubt nor discourtesy in his tone, it was 
merely the curiosity of his simple nature that prompted the 
question, 

44 There is trouble with the peasants. Unless they have 
arrived here, two messengers were stopped last night.” 

44 Nobody has been here,” said the policeman. 44 I'll g 0 
to the ispravnik at once, sir. Sit down and wait a little. 
You’ve come at a bad time, for there’s disorder all over the 
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district, and the soldiers and nearly all of us policemen are 
away already." 

He went out. The ispravnik’s house was nearly next 
door, so Vasili hoped that he would not have long to wait. 
Soon the policeman returned and said that the chief of police 
would come in a few minutes. 

“ What has happened, sir ? ” he asked curiously. 

Vasili did not think it wise to tell the whole story, and he 
did not like to injure the man’s feelings by a blunt refusal to 
speak. 

He compromised by saying that his father had heard of a 
probable attack, and that he had sent two messengers the 
preceding evening to ask for assistance, and that on the 
horse of one of them returning riderless, Mr. Suvorin had 
decided to send him, Vasili. 

This gave the policeman enough to talk about till the 
chief of police came in and asked Vasili to step into his 
private room. 

“ Good morning, ispravnik ! " said Vasili. " My father 
told me to ask you to be so good as to send him help without 
delay." 

11 What has happened ? " asked the ispravnik, looking 
serious. 

Vasili told the story, this time omitting nothing. On 
hearing of Olga’s disappearance the chief of police looked 
especially grave. 

" That’s bad, that’s very bad. It shows the thing has 
been regularly planned. Peasants never thought of kid¬ 
napping your sister, Mr. Vasili." 

He sat looking gloomily at Vasili for a moment. Then he 
added :— 

" The worst of it is that this is the fourth call for police 


protection in two days. The dragoons are all away, and 
nearly all the police. There are just seven strajniki in 
Kerensk ; the agitators have been at work all over the 
district." 

" But you can send us somebody ? " asked Vasili 
anxiously. 

“ I can send you three strajniki, no more for the present. 
I shall try to send you more this evening—soldiers, if 
possible ; that will be better than the strajniki.’’ 

" What good will three be ? " 

“ That will help you to protect the house. The rioters 
won’t attack in the face of shooting, and you have got some 
men and guns there already, with your father and brother, I 
suppose. This evening I shall try to send you more, 
and arrest the ringleaders." 

The ispravnik rose and was going to the door to give the 
necessary orders when a carriage drove into the station yard 
at a gallop. Vasili and the ispravnik went out together to 
see who had come at such an early hour and in such haste. 
A lady and two young children had just alighted. They were 
half dressed. The coachman on the box was without boots. 
The horses were steaming. 

" Ispravnik, our farm is burning I The rioters came last 
night, and my husband promised them com and gave them 
food, hoping that they would go away quietly this morning. 
But they got vodka in the night, and they have killed 
all the cattle and burnt the stables, and are threatening to 
bum the house. I and the children only just got away. 
Send the dragoons at once to help my husband! He is 
trying to save the house, but the fiends will kill him ! ” 

The lady burst into tears. The ispravnik looked 
desperate. He turned roughly to Vasili :— 



TORPEDOED ! 

A German Warship settling down by the stern. 

[Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper " by C. A. Wilkinson.) 
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“ You see, you must wait for the moment," he said ; and 
then he added, “ I shall send men to you this evening ; you 
can depend on it. Let your father know. He will hold out 
till then. Now I shall have to go to this place (nodding 
towards the lady). If possible, I shall come on afterwards 
myself to Visokoe.’’ 

The ispravnik turned out six of his seven remaining 
policemen, and five minutes later rode out of the yard, 
leaving one solitary strajniki to guard the police-office in his 
absence. 

Vasili felt stunned. Things could hardly be worse, but 
there was no good waiting there. He tipped the policeman 
to give the horse some oats, waited half an hour to rest the 
beast, and at eight o’clock—an hour after he had ridden into 
the yard—he rode out again as helpless as he had come. 

His road was through open country for some distance, 
and he did not force the pace : he might have too sore 
need of his horse’s speed later, to tire the poor beast out now. 
He was tired himself with the exertions of the preceding 
twenty-four hours. The swim and run, when he had 
overheard the story of the coming attack, the little sleep of 
the night, and now his long fruitless ride and the excitement 
and disappointment attending it, all combined to exhaust 
him and to make him lose courage. He thought of his sister, 
and wondered wrathfully what had become of her. Then 
he sank into a sort of lethargy and pounded along the dusty 
road, thinking of nothing at ail. 

The lethargy lasted for seven or eight miles of open corn- 
land. Then the road began to skirt the forest. Vasili shook 
off his despondency and keenly scanned the woods, as he 
passed, for any signs of life and danger. 

For the first half-mile or so there was nothing remarkable to 
be seen, only the sombre green wall of the oak with an 
occasional lighter aspen or birch. Then something strange 
fixed his attention. About a hundred yards in front he saw 
a particularly large tree rising out of the woods, and, on the 
very topmost branch, distinct against the sky, was a dark 
mass. He looked more intently still, and saw that the 
dark mass was a human being perched in the tree. 

Vasili's heart beat faster. Probably he was a look-out. 
He put his horse to a canter, prepared to face an ambush 
from the forest. Then he drew bridle again. The figure 
was wildly waving its hands. The distance was too great 
to recognise the features, and, perched as he was in the tree, 
there was nothing else about George to recognise. Vasili 
was puzzled in the extreme. He was still more puzzled 
when he saw that the supposed watcher, who had at first 
so madly waved his hands to attract attention, now began 
to gesticulate in a manner that suggested warning. 

Vasili had brought his horse to a walk and slowly came 
abreast of the spot where the tree stood. He was near 
enough to recognise the features now, but the warning 
gesture was unmistakable. 

Evidently the danger was in the neighbourhood of the 
tree. Even as he hesitated, two men with guns strode out 
from the bushes. Vasili had to decide quickly, and he 
resolved on a bold stroke. As he came up to the men 
he pulled in his horse. One of the peasants took hold of the 
bridle. 

“ Where are you coming from ? " asked he. 

" From the town. And you ? ’’ 

“ Don’t mind about us,” answered the fellow roughly. 
“ Where are you going to ? ” 

41 I’ve got a message," said Vasili, looking suggestively 
at the man and his companion. He had had an inspiration, 
and his whole mind was concentrated in the effort to fill 
these men with the belief that he was one of the rioters 
bearing a message from friends in Kerensk. 

“ What message ? " asked the other. He was dressed 
as a peasant, but keen observation could detect from his 
speech and even from his manner that he was not one. 
In reality he was one of the agitators who had stirred up the 
riot, and, as was usually the case with such gentry, had 
withdrawn to a little distance from the scene of action to 
await results. 


" Who are you, though ? " asked Vasili. He felt that 
everything depended on his making these fellows believe 
that he was one of themselves, and he played the r61e of a 
cautious messenger for all it was worth. The man with 
whom he was speaking looked at his companion for a 
moment in doubt. 

“ You ought to know who we are, if you’ve got a 
message," he said at last. 

“ My message is to the comrades at Visokoe," said George. 
“ Let the horse go, can’t you ! I’ve no time to lose." 

The man was convinced. 

44 We are with them," he said; “ I am one of the com¬ 
mittee." Which was a way of saying, in the sham revolu¬ 
tionary parlance of such brigands, that he was one of the 
ringleaders and instigators of the riot. 

“ Oh, then you’d better clear out," said Vasili. 44 The 
governor has sent a hundred and fifty Cossacks into Kerensk 
this morning, and they are beating the woods for Suvorin’s 
girl." 

If the Ue were wrong, it was at least excusable—as few 
lies are. What is more, it was the best invention that 
Vasili could have hit on, for he had really no idea that his 
sister was there within fifty yards of him. The so-called 
committee-man swore, and his companion made an uneasy 
movement. 

“ Are they coming this way ? " 

44 They are going towards Visokoe by three routes, raking 
the woods on the road. One party will be here in twenty 
minutes." 

Consternation was written on the face*of the two men. 
The bridle was dropped, and they plunged hastily back into 
the woods without troubling to say anything more to the 
supposed messenger. 

Vasili looked after them. He had no idea what they 
would do now. His one fear was that they would shoot at 
George, for he did not know, or at least did not think, how 
completely George was covered from the shot by the 
enormous development of the lower branches of the tree. 
The only thing that could reach the treed prisoner was a 
rifle from the field outside the wood, and, as the peasants 
had no rifles, he was safe ; but Vasili did not know that, 
nor, for the matter of that, did George himself. 

Vasili rode on as slowly as he dared for fear of being 
watched, listening intently for a shot. No shot came. 
Some little distance farther on, a bend in the outline of the 
forest hid the road to some extent. Vasili could not bring 
himself to ride farther. He slipped from his horse, led him 
among some bushes, tied him up, and, with all the caution 
that he could compass, turned back parallel to the road, 
but under cover. 

Slowly he crept, going down on all fours where the 
undergrowth was thin; and it was, on the whole, very 
thin, for the wood was old. He took ten minutes to 
traverse the couple of hundred yards to the tree. More 
cautiously than ever he peered about, saw the spot where 
the peasants had sat down, but they were gone. 

41 The beggars have cleared out and left old George," 
said he to himself with delight ; and, at first cautiously, 
then louder, he began to call. There was no answer. 

44 George has cleared out, too. They can’t have got him 
down from the tree by force. They hadn’t time. They 
must have bolted, and, as soon as he saw it, he bolted 
too." 

Vasili went to the edge of the wood and looked out to the 
field of rye. He saw nothing of George, but, coming 
towards the place where he stood, he saw two peasants. 
They were the two who had gone to the village for axes. 
There seemed to be no good in staying where he was. His 
anxiety for those at home was even greater than his anxiety 
for his friend, who, he was pretty certain, was free and 
in no immediate danger of anything worse than a little 
hunger. 

So he ran back to the place where he had left Iago, swung 
himself into the saddle, and set off at a sharp canter to make 
up for the time that he had lost. 


(To be continued.) 
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with two stumps 

at each end, in- Two-stump Cricket, 

stead of the usual 

three. To all lovers of the summer game these pictures will 
be highly interesting. 


A curious Cricket Souvenir. 


The other picture that is given on this page is one that I 
should like every boy to possess. It has been drawn by that fine 
illustrator of Biblical subjects, Mr. Harold 
Copping, and is entitled ” Wist ye not that 
I must be in My Father's house ? ” If you 
have seen the artist’s fine coloured plates in 
the well-known ” Copping” Bible, you 
will be ready to expect a really beautiful 
treatment of this subject, and you will 
not be disappointed. The figure of the 
boy Jesus, as He bends to address His 
mother, is the most beautiful and most 
appealing study that I know. The 
picture, which is 13.V by 8] inches, and 
is suitably mounted, is reproduced by 
the photogravure process, and is printed 
on India paper. Each copy has been 
signed by the artist. The publishers of 
this splendid fine art plate are the 
Religious Tract Society, of 4 Bouveric 
Street, E.C., the price being five 


A BEAUTIFUL 
FINE ART 
PLATE. 


respect. This is a good thing. When the late Lord Roberts 
declared that it was ” no time for games ” he was not thinking of 
the young amateur, particularly of the cricket enthusiast. Boys 
want all the healthy outdoor sport that 

they can get, and I hope the school _^ 

teams will go strongly this season. 

Long live Willow the King ! 


Mention of the great summer game 
reminds me of a letter that I have 
been keeping on my 
desk for some time 
past. Writing with 
regard to the para¬ 
graph bearing the 
title “ Another Cricket Souvenir,” on 
page 755 of our last volume, Mr. C. R. B. 
Barrett makes the following correc¬ 
tions: "The facts about the Car¬ 
shalton Cricket Bowl are these. The 
date of the bowl is 1796, and it duly 
appears on the medallion on the inside 
of the bowl, together with the initials 
‘ J. D.’ of the donor (John Durand). 
The number of stumps depicted is six, 
and not four. As a matter of fact, it 
is a very early (if not the earliest) 
representation of snr-stump cricket 
known, and it is certainly one of the 
few specimens of ceramic ware upon 
which early cricket is displayed. The 
bowl itself was never lost sight of. It 
belonged to my father and subsequently 
to me, from 1864 until 1909 or 1910. 
I illustrated it and gave a full descrip¬ 
tion of it in the old ‘ Pictorial World ' 


** ANOTHER 

CRICKET 

SOUVENIR.’' 


Quite recently I referred to several 
popular " B.O.P.” writers and artists 
who had gone to the 
Front in answer to 
their country’s call. 
To this list I must 
add the name of the 
Rev. Ernest Richards, B.D., who is 
acting as a chaplain to the troops. 
When he wrote to me last, Mr. Richards 
was attached to the Y.M.C.A. Infantry 
Hut, 6th Division Base Camp, Rouen ; 
he described himself as " living under 
canvas, cooking his own meals, and just 
busy from mom till eve, working for 
Tommy—getting up concerts, making 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
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Wist ye not that I must be in My Fath 
house ? '* 

A new Fine Art Plate by Mr. Harold Coppinc, 
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How to Captain the Eleven. 


v 


The Qualities and Qualifications that go 
to the Making of an Ideal “Skipper.” 

By W. R. CUTTELL. 

(Lancashire C.C.C and Coach at Rugby School.) 


V 


E VERY boy thinks he knows very well how to captain 
an eleven at cricket : his only regret, usually, is 
that he has not the chance of doing the job. Hardly 
a match comes and goes but he can tell you where 
" Old Billy," or "that donkey, Johnson," made most 
awful mistakes in his leadership of the team, either by 
putting bowlers on or taking them off ; in wrongly appor¬ 
tioning the fieldsmen their places, or in his faulty manage¬ 
ment of the batting! Indeed, the average captain’s position 
in any eleven whatever (right along from that of Little 
Pedlington Grammar School up to the man at the head of 
Kngland’s Test Match team !) is anything but a bed of 
roses, however famous or accom¬ 
plished may be the boy or man who 
holds it. 

The captain is usually the one 
who has to bear all the blame, all 
the scoffs, all the trouble, when the 
eleven is doing badly ; he is also 
about the last man most fellows 
think of thanking and praising when 
the side has done extremely well, 
when it has come through the season 
with flying colours. The captain 
stands as the man to shoot at when 
fault is to be found with the play ; 
but he is the person to be unnoticed 
for the most part when the eleven 
has won a glorious victory owing to 
the fine batting of three or four men, 
or the excellent bowling of the two 
chief trundlers. Then every pleased 
supporter forgets that it was the 
captain who arranged the batting 
and bowling to a great degree ; but. 
if it had failed, he would not be for¬ 
gotten, as you well know ! 

You will gather what I wish to 
put forward at the beginning of this 
chat with you, then, from what I 
have just said. What I want to 
impress on you is this—right away: 
if a boy accepts the difficult and 
onerous—not the " easy," as most 
lads fondly imagine — position of 

captain of an eleven, he must be prepared for criticism, 
upbraiding, blame, and objections galore from the ignorant 
or dissatisfied. He must expect many kicks, but few 
halfpence, as the reward for his untiring labour and hard 
work. He must be quite content to know that he has 
always done his best, and given of his utmost, however 
indifferent the results may prove at the end of the season. 

Still, as captain of your school or office eleven, you 
can exercise a very great control over your fellows ; you 
can set up a certain standard of play, you can do a vast 
deal towards making or marring the summer’s cricket of 
the team, if only you will grasp this at the start, and set 
yourself to do your duty well and faithfully whatever 
happens, irrespective of fear or favour. So let us begin by 
asking: What are the necessary qualities for a boy to 
become a very successful captain in cricket ? 

A captain must, of course, be a fellow with a thorough 
knowledge of the game and its rules, of his comrades, of the 
opportunities, and of the danger-zones, in any match. If 


? 



he has not some amount of superior knowledge concerning 
these points, above that of his companions in the team, he is 
not quite fitted for the post he occupies. Indeed, as soon as 
a lad is elected captain of any decent eleven, what he lacks 
in those points just specified he should set himself at once to 
learn, if at all possible. He cannot hope to be a real strong 
captain without having them at his finger-ends. 

Next, the captain should be a person of strong determined 
will. No weak or easily-turned boy ought for a minute to 
be put into the very important position of leader of a good 
cricket eleven. Times will come—many of them, indeed 
—during the summer, when only a leader with stern resolve, 
and firm in what he deems best for 
* his side, can possibly expect to pull 

it out of the hole or defeat con¬ 
fronting it. Hence the captain must 
be one who, having seen, considered 
carefully, and determined on a course 
of action, must not allow himself to 
be moved or diverted from this just 
because it does not suit some other 
man in the team. 

Also, the captain must be a man 
of even and unruffled temper. 
Anger, hasty words, perpetual grum¬ 
bling, are about as much out of place 
in any real captain as they can well 
be anywhere. Naturally, there will 
occur here and there during a season 
certain things that would try the 
patience of Job, or the temper of a 
saint. Well, the captain must culti¬ 
vate his restraint to such a pitch 
that he can almost surpass such a 
saint in patience or calm serenity. 
Shouting, yelling angrily, calling 
names, displays of anger, are ex¬ 
tremely bad form in most of the 
things confronting us to-day, but in 
cricket they are lamentable. And 
when they show themselves in him 
who ought to be the leader, guide, 
and pattern of the men under him, 
they look worst of all. 

And the captain ought to be a 
born cricketer, in some one or other department of the 
game. If he Is a fine all-round player, perhaps that is the 
best of all in this connection, for it gains him the 
approval and support of batsman, bowler, stumper, and 
fielder in a way hardly anything else can do. The cap¬ 
tain must not only know the game, not only be a good 
exponent of it, but he must be an enthusiast in it. He 
must never say die, whatever his men may feel or do. 
He must always keep a bold front, a smiling face, a 
determined manner, a bubbling-over enthusiasm, a certainty 
that no match is ever lost till it is won. 

Now, I think you will agree with me that the boy or man 
who fulfils all the conditions I have laid down here as the 
essentials for a captain at cricket is an ideal sort of person, 
or, to put it mildly, he is not a person you find easily, or 
every day and any day. Yes, that is the very point I 
wish to make ! The boy or man properly fitted by nature 
and ability to act as captain of a good team is not to be 
picked up at every street corner off-hand ; he is a rarity 


[HHoto. by E. Hawkins & Co. 
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indeed ; he is well worth keeping when you find him. But 
what a splendid asset he becomes in the game when he is 
discovered l 

There are folk who will tell you that the captain of a 
good eleven is a mere figurehead ; that all he has to do 
is to toss for innings, and then put down the men in the 
order of going-in. What a silly view this is ! How far short 
of anything near the truth ! If you want to know how 
much the born captain means to a team, look at what 
Yorkshire became under Lord Hawke ; at what England 
did under the Hon. F. S. Jackson and Mr. P. F. Warner ; 
at the glories of Kent cricket under Mr. E. W. Dillon ; 
at the meteoric rise and grand success of Warwickshire under 
Mr. F. R. Foster. Is there a single player or supporter 
of cricket who will venture to say that any man as captain 
could have done what these leaders did with their elevens ? 
Why, of course not ! If anybody did, he would be laughed 
off the field for a fool. 

Now, how can you, then, as the captain of your own side, 
influence its play, and lead it on to greater successes ? 
Well, let me speak of the batting first. The captain who 
is wise will carefully consider the very best order for sending 
in his men ; he will not be afraid to change this order 
seriously when circumstances appear to demand it ; he 
will take no notice of Jones’s not wanting to bat fifth, 
because he has previously been used to batting first. He 
will be guided solely by what he thinks best for his side 
in that one particular game. 

In the batting, too, the wise captain will keep an eye on 
the rate of scoring of his men. If he fancies a batsman is 
moving too slow he will not be fearful of asking him to play 
faster; if he thinks one man is trying to get too much of the 
bowling without due reason, or not running keen enough, he 
will make him understand this must be altered at once. 
The shrewd captain will ever keep an eye on the clock, 
and give his wishes out to each batsman as he goes to the 
wicket, so that the side may not be beaten by “ Time." 

Then, as to the bowling. No part of a captain’s duties in 
the actual match is so difficult, so clearly his own special 
province, so important in its ultimate results on the issue of 
the contest, as his management of his bowlers. No rules 
can be laid down here which will always and in all circum¬ 
stances guide the captain infallibly. His own experience 
and judgment, his special knowledge of his bowlers and his 
field—these must be his guides and counsellors in the most 
critical moments on the green turf. 

Two captains always struck me above others with regard 
to having a thorough insight of the value of certain bowlers. 
These were Mr. A. C. McLaren and Mr. S. M. J. Woods. 
Indeed, I have known Mr. MacLaren lead his county to the 
championship with practically only three bowlers. This 
was in 1904. 

One or two suggestions and cautions may be put 
forward for boy-captains, however. Never go to the 
attack without a good left-hand 
bowler, if possible. Such a man is 
always useful, to say the least, for 
varying the attack. And do not fail 
to let your bowling be diversified 
in ordinary conditions—that is, 

have a slow bowler at one end and 
a fast one at the other. Never for a 
moment hesitate to take a bowler off 
when you see he is not likely to puzzle 
or worry the batsmen, to get wickets, 
or to keep a decent length. Do not 
allow a bowler, especially a fast one, 
to keep pegging away too long on a 
tiring hot day, until his diminishing 
strength or his weariness make him 
grow more uncertain and ineffective 
in his bowling. Far better give 
him a good rest early on, even 
if he is taking wickets and doing 
his work well so far. Nothing is 
so fatal to later success with a 
good fast bowler as to let him overdo 


himself on a special occasion just because he is being 
successful for a time. 

Change your bowlers frequently if they “ don’t come 
off," as we say. Try all sorts of bowling against batsmen 
who stick in and refuse to be tempted by the seductive 
balls of your best pair of bowlers. Let the amateur 
googly-merchant have a try with the ball; let the lad 
who sends down “ donkey-drops ” have an over or two , 
put on the boy who gets a bit of swerve on the ball, but 
is not really a class bowler ; keep on trying new men 
and new wiles and new styles in your bowling, if necessary. 
At any rate, do. not let the batsmen keep scoring fours 
because they’ve got used to the bowlers, got their eyes 
in, and acquired a certainty of hitting which means disaster 
for your side if it continues long. 

With regard to what a captain can do in the field by 
his wise guidance of the men under him, it is surprising 
the fine results he can achieve if he is the right man. He 
should have a special code by which his men know what 
he desires them to do in moving forward or back, in taking 
up a new position in the field, in being ready for this or 
that fresh action of the bowler. When a captain has to 
go and speak to a man about this, or has to call out aloud to 
him, the batsmen hear, see, and are at once on their guard 
against the danger, so that half the probable benefit of 
the new move is discounted forthwith. 

The captain should not hesitate to set his field as he 
deems best for his purpose. Never mind orthodox positions 
and rules about this. Circumstances and experience are 
the only safe guides to go by if the captain would have 
his men placed to the greatest advantage. 

Lastly, I would most strongly advise the young captain 
to put down his foot firmly against prizes being given 
at tne end of the season for what is termed " best batting," 
" best bowling," and so on. Such a poor and unfair system 
of rewarding merit means that only two or three men 
have any chance of either prize, and so the rest have 
hardly any incentive to exert themselves in this respect. 
No l I would suggest a far better plan than that. Put 
before your eleven at the beginning of the season some 
scheme for a mark being awarded by yourself for what 
you consider as worthy of such marks on the field in every 
match. You may give a lad one mark a match, or twenty 
if he makes a fifty or a century ; or if he makes nothing, 
but sticks in against terrible bowling at a very critical 
period, whilst another man, longer set, is making most 
useful runs ; if he bats well to win a match against the 
clock, though he only makes a dozen ; these, and many 
other achievements, are far more deserving of a mark 
than a hundred runs may be under better circumstances. 

Similarly with bowling. He who captures a dangerous 
wicket when it is much needed may have done far more 
for the side than he who takes four wickets against weaker 
batsmen, and he should be rewarded for obtaining that 
wicket. And the same with fielding. 
A good catch, runs saved time after 
time by keen work, excellent backing- 
up, smart ground-stopping—each and 
all may deserve, and should receive, 
their due merit in marks. 

Then, at the close of the summer, 
the chief prize-winners should be the 
men who have obtained most marks, 
whatever these be for ; and thus 
every man in the eleven will have an 
equal chance of coming out first. 
Every man will feel encouraged in 
each match to do his utmost in 
every part of the game, for he will 
know that nothing excellently done, 
nothing executed in superior fashion, 
will go without its reward. And, 
once you can get your men to feel 
like that, why—the battle is half 
won ere it has commenced ! 

Now I have finished ; I can only 
wish you all good luck! 


B UbouQbt foe tbc flbontb. 

J f you would be young when old, 
adopt the sun-dial’s motto: “I 
record l.one but the hours of 
sunshine." Never mind the dark or 
shadowed hours. Forget the un¬ 
pleasant, unhappy days. Remember 
only the days of rich experiences ; 
let others drop into oblivion. 


sTT he test of friendship is its fidelity 
when every charm of fortune 
and environment has been 
swept away and the bare, undraped 
character alone remains ; if love still 
holds steadfast, and the joy of com¬ 
panionship still survives, in such 
an hour, the fellowship becomes a 
beautiful prophet of immortality. 
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A Complete 

By D. A. 

O F course, “Old Funk-it ” isn’t exactly the sort of 
nickname any fellow would choose to be known by; 
but in Plunket's case it didn’t seem to matter at 
all. You see, it didn’t mean anything more than 
the sound of his name—*' Plunket,” “ Funk-it ’’—what 
could be more simple and obvious ? 

It was the “ Frog ” who first started the idea—that’s our 
French master, of course— ;a va sans dire, as he’d say 
himself. He had only just come to the "Coll,” and was 
taking his very first class and having a pretty rotten time 
—even worse than most French masters. I never knew 
anyone so easy to rag—you could simply do what you liked 
with him ; and what handicapped him very badly was that 
he hadn’t had time to get to know our names, and kept 
glancing at a list, hauling up for judgment the very chaps 
who hadn’t done anything, and letting the others go, 
and getting more flustered every minute. 

Well, Plunket had just brought off a very successful 
coup. Having been sent out of the room to fetch a dictionary, 
he came staggering in with a huge pile of whacking great 
heavy encyclopaedias, and—by a curious accident—dropped 
the lot, with a terrific clatter, just as he got to the Frog’s 
desk. There could be no mistake this time about spotting 
the right man, and the Frog turned purple with rage, and 
made a wild plunge at Plunket’s name. “ Coom ’ere, you 
Plonk—Phlonk— Fonk-eet ! ” he roared, and before the 
shout of laughter that went round the room had subsided, 

I knew jolly well that poor old Plunket would be “ Funk-it ” 
to the end of the chapter. 

Most chaps would have been awfully annoyed, but 
Plunket didn’t seem to mind a bit ; for one thing, he was 
one of those chaps who never do really mind anything that 
isn’t beastly serious; and, besides that, he knew jolly well 
that not a single fellow in the " Coll ” would dream of really 
accusing him of funking. There were special reasons, 
you see, in his case. I don’t want to drift off to stale year- 
old adventures of Plunket’s when I’m out to tell a brand 
new one ; but still, when a chap has dived off a thirty-foot 
bridge to save a kid from drowning, and nearly got drowned 
himself doing it, and the " Coll ” happen to know about it— 


School Story. 

POCOCK. 

well, he needn’t mind much how many people call him 
“ Funk-it ” afterwards ! 

He’s a jolly good sort is old Plunket. as you may have 
gathered from the last paragraph—and a rather special 
friend of mine; and he’s always got on awfully well at the 
“Coll,” being rather good at most things, and especially 
at getting on with people. 

He was going in for the Navy, and most frightfully keen 
on it; and one day he came to me, awfully excited because 
an ex-Navy uncle of his was coming to see him, and inciden¬ 
tally a big cricket-match at the same time, at the College 
on the following Saturday. 

“ You see, Fatty,” he explained to me, ” it’s really 
most frightfully important that my uncle should go away 
feeling bucked with things in general and me in particular; 
for it’s he who’s going to give me my nomination for the 
Navy, and if he wouldn’t I should be done.” 

‘ Dinna fash yersel’, laddie!” urged Jeffries, another 
fellow who happened to be there. ” Fatty and I will suppress 
your more heinous crimes, and try to persuade ‘ worthy 
Captain Reece ’ that you’re not half so black as you’re 
painted.” 

Plunket went for him, of course; but when the day and 
Admiral Plunket arrived there wasn’t any necessity for 
backing Plunket up—things seemed going as well as 
possible without any assistance. 

The Admiral was a sporting old thing, and came down 
in the best of tempers ; he evidently liked Plunket enor¬ 
mously, and liked the College, and liked the grounds, and 
liked the Head, and enjoyed the match—and by an extra¬ 
ordinarily happy fluke Plunket happened to put the 
crowning touch by making a century in it! 

It was the first he'd ever made, and he would never have 
pulled it off if the other side’s star-bowler hadn’t been 
feeling chippy—but, of course, the old Admiral didn’t know 
that, and he was simply purring with satisfaction. When 
the match was over he took Plunket and Jeffries and me out 
to tea at a ripping confectioner’s and gave us the time of 
our lives ! And afterwards, when we’d all three gone up to 
the station to see him off, he tipped Plunket a sovereign. 
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and invited him to spend a week of the next holidays with 
him; and then, in a burst of generosity, just as he was 
getting into the train, he asked Jeffries and me to come too 
—“ for you three youngsters together will keep each other 
jolly,” he said. 

We jumped at the invitation, and the Admiral beamed 
at us out of the carriage-window, looking like a fine old 
Father Christmas, with his bushy white whiskers. 

“ I've had a good day,” he said, nodding. ” My word ! 
it seems only yesterday that I was a youngster here myself, 
known all through the College as ' Prickles.' By the way, 
what’s your nickname, Colin boy ? I suppose you’ve got 
one, eh ? ” 

Plunket grinned all over. "I’m ‘ Funk-it,' uncle,” he 
said. 

“ You're what ? Eh !— whai ? ” said the Admiral sharply, 
his white eyebrows drawn together. 

” ' Funk-it,' sir—‘ Old Funk-it,’ ” Jeffries repeated loudly, 
thinking the Admiral might be deaf. 

Then, before we could explain, the train began to steam 
off, and somehow the Admiral’s face at the window didn’t 
look as jovial as before ; but we didn’t bother any more 
about the last episode—only settled how to spend Plunket’s 
tip, voted the Admiral a jolly good fellow, and wrote home 
for leave to accept his invitation. 

A few weeks later, the date of it arrived. The Admiral’s 
house was near Dartmoor, and—as we had all been home 
first—Plunket, who lives at Exeter, arrived a good deal 
earlier than Jeffries or I; he came to meet us in the 
Admiral’s motor, and at the first sight of his face we twigged 
that something was wrong. 

“ Hullo! ” said Jeffries, surveying him grimly. " What’s 
up ? Has this show turned out a delusion and a snare ? ” 

” Oh no 1 ” Plunket assured him, ” it’s not that. The 
place is ripping, and there will be any amount of jolly 
things to do. Oh, you fellows will be right enough; it 

isn't you, it’s m: -” And he stopped, looking awfully 

worried. 

11 I can’t explain exactly,” he went on, ” but you’ll see 
for yourselves when we get there ; my uncle’s jolly enough 
in a way, but he’s different somehow—it’s as if I'd done 
something to put his back up, but I can’t imagine what.” 

And when we arrived, and settled down to our visit, 
we did see it. To us—Jeffries and me—the Admiral was 
just the same jolly old thing he’d been at school, and to 
Plunket he was quite nice too, but somehow different; it 
was as if, for some reason, he didn't think half so much of 
him as before, or trust him to be the good fellow he really 
was, and he had the most exasperating w’ay of pointing out 
to him—markedly to him, not to us—rides that wouldn’t 
include much jumping, and fields to avoid because the cattle 
were dangerous, just as if he suspected him of funking I 

The climax came when, one evening, Jeffries read out of 
the local paper that a convict had escaped from Princetown; 
and the Admiral, having asked as a joke what we should 
do if, on one of our fishing expeditions, we suddenly came 
across him skulking among the Tors, pulled himself up 
short, and turning to Plunket, said hastily:— 

“ Of course, I’m only joking, my boy—but still, there 
would be no harm in taking a good heavy stick out with you, 
or avoiding the loneliest places for a bit; but you needn't 
worry at night, I always have a revolver in my room.” 

He spoke quite kindly, but—well, what fellow would 
stand being reassured like that, as if he were a girl ? Poor 
old Plunket turned the colour of a tomato. 

” You—needn’t bother about me, uncle,” he jerked out, 

I don’t care about the beastly convict, and when I’m in 
llie Navy-” 

“ If I were you, my boy,” the Admiral interrupted, ” I 
should think well about that Navy scheme of yours ; 
remember, it isn’t only examinations that count—an officer 
needs presence of mind and endurance, and pluck— 

pluck / ” 

He went out of the room, and Plunket sat there glowering, 
his tomato-colour turning to deep beet-root. ” He—he— 
thinks I’m a funk 1 ” he spluttered; and, of course, it was 
pretty obvious. 


That night Jeffries and I, who shared a bedroom, sat 
up for ages discussing the situation and wondering what on 
earth should be done ; it was jolly serious, as Plunket's 
entire chance of the Navy depended on his uncle thinking 
him fit for a nomination. 

' It’s no good our cracking him up,” I pointed out, “ for 
his uncle would think we were doing it on purpose ; what is 
wanted is a real adventure, so that Plunket could show up 
well, as he did when that Dawson kid fell into the river. 
One can’t get these things to order, but if only that convict 
would really crop up, or there could be a jolly good burglary, 
or-” 

” A burglary 1 ” Jeffries repeated thoughtfully, and then, 
suddenly, his eyes began to gleam, and he flung himself on 
my bed and made a grab at me, frantic with excitement. 

” Fatty, I’ve got it!—a ripping ideal What we’ve got to 
do is to fake up a burglary 1 I dress up as a tramp and pretend 
to break in ; you give the alarm, and come on the scene with 
Plunket and his uncle, and we’ll give old Plunket the chance 
of effecting a jolly sporting capture—with the Admiral for 
audience ! ” 

” But, you ass,” I interrupted, ” what good would that 
do ? There’d be nothing plucky about it, if it wasn’t 
real! ” 

“Ass yourself!” retorted Jeffries. ” Can’t you see the 
whole point is that Plunket would believe it was real, just 
as much as his uncle would ? We shouldn’t breathe a word 
to him beforehand ; as far as he’d know, he’d be trying to 
capture a bona-fide burglar ; of course, if he didn't try, that 
would be his look-out, but I bet he’d show up just as well 
as he did over the Dawson kid; and though it would all have 
to come out afterwards, he’d be sure to get his nomination 
all right, if he'd once had a chance to prove to his uncle that 
he wasn’t a funk really ! ” 

Well, we argued and discussed the thing for hours; but. 
try as we might, we couldn’t pick any holes in it, so we 
settled to bring it off as soon as possible. Plunket hung 
about the next day looking miserable, too sick to join 
in anything, which gave us a good chance to keep away 
and arrange things privately. We began by borrowing 
some togs from the gardener’s boy, who thought we wanted 
them ” for a bit o’ play-acting loike,” which was true 
enough; and Jeffries, being simply huge for his age, 
made a ripping burglar in them, with his face masked so 
that he shouldn’t be recognised too soon. 

” Perhaps,” I suggested, " they’ll take you for the 
escaped convict, and that would be better still.” 

By the evening we’d got eveiything arranged—a ladder 
outside the window of the drawing-room, which is upstairs, 
all the most valuable ornaments it contained fairly huddled 
together on a table just opposite, and the light of a candle— 
left there ” accidentally ”—falling on them so that the silver 
showed gleaming from outside; all this, you see, was to 
make it a bit more realistic. A better little thief-trap 
could hardly be imagined, and we didn’t see how it could 
fail to work well. 

That night Jeffries excused himself from coming down 
to supper—he had to do a bit of malingering as an excuse, 
and I had to smuggle some cake up to him to induce him 
to do it, for he vowed he wasn't going without his supper 
altogether ; then I went down to the dining-room and 
sat out the meal with the other two, trying to make some 
sort of conversation with the old Admiral (Plunket having 
reached the speechless stage of hump), and on the strain 
all the time to catch a rustling of the laurels outside, which 
was to be Jeffries’s signal—for we’d arranged that that 
should be my cue. 

It was such a long time coming that I began to think 
that something must have gone wrong with the plan, but 
at last I heard it—a little shuffling, a suppressed foot- 
s.ep, and a slight scraping noise, as if Jeffries were testing 
the ladder, and I broke off in the middle of a sentence, 
looked towards the window, and said as naturally as 1 
could, ” Hullo, what’s that ? What a queer noise! ” 

So we all listened, and it came again. 

” It sounds like somebody trying to get in! ” said Plunket 
excitedly—which was better than I dared to hope for. 
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" Nonsense, boy!" said the Admiral sharply—I suppose 
He suspected Plunket of nerves again ; but I wasn’t going 
to t>e put off like that, so I jumped up, and said, " Let’s 
see, anyhow,” and made a bolt upstairs, shouting out to 
Plunket, " This way ! ” I was afraid, you see, that he 
migtit go and hunt in the garden, whereas I wanted Jeffries 
to t>e caught in the very act of breaking in, which would 
t>e much more dramatic. 

We raced up the stairs, the Admiral following (I suppose 
his curiosity was roused, or perhaps he wanted to say 
“ I told you so ”), burst into the drawing-room, and—got 
the supreme shock of our lives ; at least, I did. At the 
first glance, everything seemed going as well as possible : 
there was the silver under the light, all as we’d left it, and 
the window-sash was just going cautiously up to admit 
the entry of a body, exactly as we’d planned. 

But—there was no mask over the intruder’s face, and 
the face was one I had never seen before in my life !—a 
villainous, low-cast type, with a close-cropped bullet 
head, and protruding jaw—and on the yellow-trousered 
1 ^g. just stepping down from the sill, I saw the mark of the 
broad-arrow ! 

I don’t think anyone can fairly blame me because, just 
for one second, “ I stood rooted to the spot," as they say in 
novels. It was the utter, overwhelming surprise of the 
thing—like a grisly sort of transformation scene. If I 


had simply heard those noises, and come on the burglar 
when I was expecting—anything or nothing—it would 
have been different ; but to have stage-managed the whole 
business, and then seen it working out exactly as I’d 
expected, with the trifling difference that the house¬ 
breaker was not Jeffries, but an escaped convict—it was 
dazing ! 

Plunket, however, having nothing to bewilder him like 
that, didn’t hesitate even for that one second ; he made 
an ugly rush at the very instant the burglar, seeing us, 
started to bolt back the way he’d come, tackled his man 
Rugger fashion, and they w’ent down together just as I 
woke up from the shock and dashed in to help. 

But it wasn’t by any means such an ca^y job as it sounds, 
even though we were two to one; for the convict was a 
huge, hulking great chap, and armed, besides, with a sort 
of rough cudgel, whereas we’d got nothing but our fists. 
We were all on the floor together, rolling and wrestling, 
the convict crushing us down and watching for a chance 
to bring his stick into play; and I saw it 1 fting, and thought 
we were done for, just as a stern voice rang out at the 
door—" Hands up, or I fire ! ” 

The old Admiral had arrived just in time to see Plunket’s 
rush, and had had the sense to nip into his room for the 
revolver he told us about. At the word " fire,” the con¬ 
vict’s grip loosened (though you can bet ours didn’t), his 



” There was no mask over the intruder’s face, and the face was one I had never seen before in my life ! . . . and on the 
yellow-trousered leg, just stepping down from the sill, I saw the mark of the broad-arrow ! ” 
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jaw fell, and he dropped his stick, and threw up his hands 
limply, crying out “ Don’t shoot, guv’nor! I’ll go quiet ! ” 
After that it was easy enough (under cover of the Admiral’s 
revolver) to get him secured, all ready to be escorted back 
to Prince town. 

But we could not spare time, even then, to congratulate, 
or ask questions or anything—our first thought was for poor 
old Jeffries, and what might have become of him. We 
rushed out into the garden, feeling perfectly green at the 
thought of what we might find there, and just for a moment 
our grisliest fears seemed likely to be justified; for Jeffries 
was lying on the path, helpless and quite silent ! But, 
after all, there wasn’t to be any beastly tragedy to spoil 
the sport; for we soon found that the burglar hadn’t damaged 
him, only gagged him, and tied him up, so that he couldn’t 
move. 

As soon as we’d released him he was able to tell us how, 
just as he’d been preparing to scale the ladder, the convict 
had sprung on him out of some bushes, and got him gagged 
and bound before he could do anything to defend himself, 
so that he could only lie there, listening to the scuffle inside 
the house, and frantic to know what was going on. 

Then, of course, I had to start in, and Jeffries and I 
explained between us (Plunket looking frightfully em¬ 
barrassed) what the ladder and J.’s costume, and the 
proceedings in general, really meant and were for ; and 
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the Admiral was awfully amused, although he pointed 
out that the very moment when we knew an escaped 
convict was skulking about the neighbourhood was hardly 
the one to set such a tempting bait as the ladder and 
the valuables : that such an excellent burglar-trap would 
be all too likely to catch a genuine cracksman—which I 
think we might have thought of ourselves ! 

But he couldn’t be really annoyed—he was too bucked 
with the whole affair, and especially with the way his 
nephew had behaved. 

“ What I can't understand, my boy," he said to Plunket. 
his eyes twinkling and very kind, “ is, what induced your 
schoolfellows to call you ‘ Funk-it ’ ! ” 

And, at that, light broke in upon us—we remembered 
that we’d never explained what that nickname really 
meant, and saw what it w r as that had been preying on the 
Admiral’s mind and threatening Plunket’s chances ! And 
as soon as we could speak for laughing we told him all 
about the Frog’s “ Plonk—Phlonk— Fonk-eet / ” and how 

Plunket, Funk-it ’’ had seemed a paraphrase too good to 
be missed. 

The Admiral roared with laughter, and apologised to 
us all, and Plunket especially, for having been such a 
“ thick-witted old duffer ” as not to have seen it before ; 
and Jeffries and I seized the opportunity to tell him. 
also, the story of the Dawson kid; and w'hen he had heard 
it the Admiral just held out his hand 
w ithout a word, and Plunket gripped it, 
looking as red as w'hen his uncle had 
practically accused him of funking ! 

But you can guess there w’ere no 
more such accusations, and that 
Plunket got his Naval nomination 
easily enough. So, altogether, things 
turned out as w r ell as if they had gone 
as we had planned them. But it was 
a queer affair altogether—w r asn’t it ? 


What Kind of a 
Fellow are You ? 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

T HERE are fellow's whose smiles 
are like sunbeams. 

And make you feel happy all 
day; 

They will cheer you when things seem 
against you. 

And send you with Hope on your way. 
There are fellow's that cold are as 
icebergs, 

They make you quite dumpy and 
blue ; 

They will push a man down with a 
scowi and a frown— 

What kind of a fellow' are you ? 

There are fellow's who love to encourage. 
Who stiffen you up for the test : 

If you’ve got a tough job to encounter. 
They make you feel brave as the best. 
There are fellow's that say, “ Give up 
trying, 

The prize isn’t coming to you. 

Your labours are vain, that you’ll fail is 
quite plain "— 

What kind of a fellow are you ? 

There are fellows like men that run 
races : 

They keep their eyes fixed on the goal; 
You can see them with Hope on their 
faces. 

There arc fellows ignoble of soul. 
There are some that are base and 
disloyal, 

And some that are honest and true ; 
There are fellows like steel—they are 
true, they are leal— 

What kind of a fellow are you ? 


■ 4. • ^50 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


THE "DOGS’ BLACK LIST." 

HE dog that attacks a passing cyclist has a worse 
weapon than its teeth, for if the cyclist is brought 
down by the animal’s onslaught the fall may be 
far worse than a bite." That pronouncement 
was once made in a court of law, and the assertion has no 
trace of exaggeration. From the earliest days of the sport 
and pastime cyclists have always been obliged to pay heed 
to the familiar warning of “ Beware of the dog ! ” and without 
doubt many an individual who is at once 
a devotee of cycling and a lover of dogs 
has been ruthlessly bowled over by some 
cycle-chasing canine that is either vicious 
or else dangerously playful. 

Of course, there are other animals 
besides dogs that have caused cycling 
accidents ; I recall that Dr. Mackenzie, 
son of the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, the 
famous surgeon, was cycling down a steep 
hill in Westmorland when, on a seemingly 
quite clear way, his machine was upset 
by a rabbit crossing the road ; the rider 
was thrown heavily, and was confined to 
his room for weeks. In Coventry, which 
is commonly termed the home of the 
bicycle, a foreman riding back to work 
after dinner was thrown by some fighting 
cats which suddenly rushed out of a 
passage; the unfortunate fellow was 
pitched over the handlebars, and, falling 
upon his head, fractured his skull, dying 
a few hours later. Serious mishaps, too, 
have been caused by sparrows having 
flown in the face of cyclists, and in some¬ 
what similar fashion a complicated collision 
between cyclists was occasioned by a bee. 

Dogs, however, are the chief offenders 
in this respect, and several cyclists have 
been killed by being thrown from their 
machines by dogs, which is the main reason 
for the institution of the “ Dogs' Black 
List," as it is called—a register of canines 
dangerous to cyclists and motor cyclists 
that is compiled in conjunction with the Autocycle Union. 
It is well known that every dog is allowed its first bite ; in 
other words, when a dog, playfully or much otherwise, nips a 
person’s caif for the first time, the dog’s owner can success¬ 
fully plead that he did not know that the dog was dangerous. 
Bite No. 2, though, comes under a different category, for 
if evidence as to Bite No. i is forthcoming, it proves that 
the owner knew his pet to be dangerous, and the person 
bitten will then probably obtain damages against the dog- 
owner. 


That is exactly where the " Dogs’ Black List ’’ proves 
its usefulness, for it is a carefully kept register of dogs 
that are dangerous to wheel-riders. At present more than 
four hundred dogs are entered upon the list, and, sad to 
relate, most of the disgraceful four hundred are animals 
of the terrier breed—a type of dog that is so often and so 
deservedly a favourite with boys. Palpably there are 
exceptions, especially when the boy himself happens to be 
a cyclist. The working of the scheme is that on a dog 
being reported as dangerous to cyclists, 
full details are entered on the list, the 
dog’s owner is warned, and every pre¬ 
caution is taken that proof of the warning 
can be produced when necessary. 

The gentleman who may be termed the 
official keeper of the “Dogs' Black List " is 
Mr. L. C. Wilks, Gordon House, Woodford 
Road, South Woodford, Essex, to whom 
all particulars should be sent ; a detailed 
and exact description of the dog should be 
given, and likewise the full name and 
address of the dog’s owner ; all letters are 
treated as being confidential. The im¬ 
portant point is to get the dangerous dog 
properly identified and located as to its 
owner’s residence; great numbers of legal 
actions brought by cyclists have failed 
because the cyclist could not prove that 
the dog’s owner knew of the dangerous 
proclivities of his pet. The “ Dogs’ Black 
List " keeps that evidence in hand ready 
for such time as “ Rover," “ Ponto," or 
" Rough " may indulge in his next furious 
attack upon a passing wheelman. 

BRITISH FOLDING BICYCLES. 
Following the example long since set by 
various Continental nations, Great Britain 
is now using a folding bicycle for Army 
purposes—a bicycle that can be folded 
wheel to wheel, and then carried upon the 
back of the soldier by means of straps. 
Writing some time in advance of publica¬ 
tion, I have been officially informed that announcement 
of the exact details of the machine is not desirable, 
so I will here only chronicle that the bicycle is made by 
one of the most famous cycle-manufacturing concerns in 
England, and that its quality of being collapsible in no 
way impairs its effectiveness as a bicycle, nor does it 
sensibly add to the weight of the machine. 

Without doubt the very fine work done by the French 
cyclist soldiers has influenced the British Army authorities 
in this adoption of a folding bicycle. The old-time idea 
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was that, when in campaigning, a military cycle could not 
be ridden, the best plan was to push the machine ; but 
the French soldier, equipped with a folding bicycle, long 
since proved that, on coming to difficult ground, he could 
sling his mount upon his shoulders, and quite easily go 
forward with both hands free for the purpose of rifle¬ 
firing. Time and again the French cyclist commanders 
have expressed surprise that we did not provide a folding 
bicycle for our troops, and specimens of such machines 
were more than once sent to us for purposes of experiment. 
An additional argument in favour of the proposed innova¬ 
tion is that when folded the bicycle can be much more 
easily concealed from the vision of the foe. The French 
cyclist soldiers are so expert in the manipulation of these 
machines that almost as soon as the men are dismounted 
the bicycles are loldcd wheel to wheel and slung upon their 
backs ; where marching on foot in close formation is called 
for, this slinging of the folded machines enables the columns 
to occupy much less space than if the cycles were wheeled. 

Six months ago the earliest British folding bicycles 
were tentatively supplied to some of our troops ; since 
then the number of such machines has been steadily 
increased, and the general belief appears 
to be that—for use on the Continent, at 
any rate—the folding machine is the best 
form of military bicycle. In that con¬ 
nection an incident that happened in the 
north of France is instructive. On their 
way to reinforce a threatened position, a 
mixed force of English and French cyclists 
came to a thick hedge that had been 
stoutly protected by birbed wire. 

Shouldering their folded bicycles, the 
French soldiers were soon over or else 
through the obstruction, and they the 1 
turned round to assist their British com¬ 
rades, who were still struggling with 
their more cumbersome non-collapsible 
machines. 

A fine story, too, is told of a Belgian 
cyclist soldier who escaped after the 
occupation of the Germans. Exchanging 
his uniform for the costume of a peasant, 
he carried a whip in his hand, and on his 
back a supply of what was apparently 
horse-bedding ; but under that load he 
had concealed his folded bicycle, and, dodging across the 
fields, he passed at a distance for a dull-witted farm-hand 
still intent upon his daily work. He proceeded through 
the danger-zone unchallenged, and then, with safety 
unmasking his precious bicycle, he unfolded it and pedalled 
to the lines of the Allies. 

CYCLE SKATES. 

Those readers of this journal who happen to be of more 
niature age will probably remember the so-called cycling 
boom of the late 'nineties. At that time nearly everybody 
went on cycle wheels, and, amidst a host of other con¬ 
trivances invented for the purpose of enabling them to do 
so, there was evolved the appliance that is known as a 
cycle skate. To-day, this invention has been revived in 
improved form ; the perfected cycle skate hails from the 
United States, whence it is reported that the novel form of 
locomotion termed cycle-skating is extending in popularity 
amongst youthful athletes. 

As will be seen from our illustration, the cycle skate 
consists of a bicycle wheel, which is 26 inches or 28 inches 
in diameter ; to the hub of the wheel there is fitted a steel 
bar having a broad knee-strap at its upper end, and provided 
at its lower end with a boot-clamp, or foot-piece, similar 
to that of roller skates. By means of these accessories the 
cycle skates can be firmly attached to the skater’s legs, 
his feet when in position on the skates being only a few 
inches above the ground ; the circumstance that the skater’s 
weight is carried so low down greatly assists towards ease 
and safety of progression when skat'ng. 

Those who have had experience of cycle skates can 


testify as to their being best adapted for use upon smooth 
and even surfaces ; it takes an expert cycle-skater to run 
into a patch of pebbles without the disturbance of his 
equilibrium. A favourite method of learning to go upon 
cycle skates appears to be to sally forth in the company of 
a friend who is cycle-mounted ; the would-be cycle-skater 
holds on to the cyclist's jacket, and, as the pair • * 
them slowly forge ahead, the skater, thus supported 
gradually gains a mastery over his skates until he i> 
able to proceed on them unassisted. Needless to sav 
cycle-skating is strenuous exercise, taboo to slacker- 
but eminently satisfying to the stalwart who is a whale f r 
athletic work. 



The “Stop Thief I 1 * Saddle-clip. 


"STOP THIEF!” 

Positively a flourishing industry is that of the purloincr 
of cycles, and the “ Stop Thief! ” saddle-clip of Messr- 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Great Eastern Street, London, E.C.. is i 
little device that is intended to help towards the crippling 
of that nefarious trade. In place of firmly screwing 
up the seat-pillar of the machine in the usual way, you 
secure the “Stop Thief!” clip to the stem of ’the 
saddle-pi liar, and then insert the stem 
in the lug and without screwing the 
nut tight. A little tongue that is pro¬ 
vided behind the clip keeps the saddle 
properly in position, and saddle-pillar, 
clip, saddle and all can be readily with¬ 
drawn whenever it is required that ti e 
machine shall be left temporarily wit:, 
no one to guard it. For a thief to 
throw his leg across the saddle and ride 
swiftly away, and for the same evil-doer 
to much more slowly walk off with a 
saddleless bicycle, are two very different 
propositions ; so this ingenious small fit¬ 
ment offers a due modicum of protection 
at its outlay price of two shillings. 

•‘KAMPFYRE." 

The above is the name of the cheape.-t 
portable stove ever invented, and one that 
promises to be in huge demand with cycle- 
tourists and campers during the coming 
holiday season. Very truly may the 
"Kampfyre” outfit bear the description 
of being simplicity itself, for it consists only of a tin 
and a tripod. Tne tin, price threepence, is full of 
methylated wax ; when the lid of the tin is removed and 
a light is applied to the wax there results a flame of great 
heat; no wick of any kind is necessary. The tripod, 
which is of galvanised wire, and priced at twopence, 
supports the camp kettle over the flame ; when the kettle 
boils, the flame is to be extinguished merely by replacing the 
lid upon the tin ; the tripod is strong enough to last a long 
while ; the tins must, of course, be renewed from time to 
time as their contents are consumed. When the flame is 
extinguished the wax at once solidifies again ; there is no 
risk of spilling or breaking a bottle, and no filling up to be 
done. Tne stove is always ready for use, and it is 
exceedingly easy to carry, the entire contrivance being 
quite light, and in size no bigger than can be enclosed 
within a man’s two hands. 

“ Kampfyre ” has not been on the market very long . 
at present it is sold mostly by cycle agents. The tin and 
tripod cost sixpence by post, and spare tins are supplied at 
the rate of one for fourpence, two for sevenpence, or three 
for tenpence. “ Kampfyre,” I learn, has been approved 
by the Boy Scouts Association, and it will probably bj 
placed upon their official list of outfit for scouts. It 
certainly seems to offer a very inexpensive and effective 
solution of the camp cookery problem in so far as the 
stove itself is concerned, and the fact that the com¬ 
plete contrivance goes easily into a jacket pocket will 
of itself be a powerful recommendation of the article 
to cyclists who desire to picnic or to camp out in the 
country. 
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:: Kongre, :: 
the Wrecker: 

or, The Lighthouse at 
the End of the World. 

By JULES VERNE, 

Author of 

“The Matter of the World.” 

“The Clipper of the Clouds,” 

“Captain Antifer,” etc., etc. 


I T was an awful night that was in front of poor 
Vasquez, an awful position in which he found 
himself. His unfortunate comrades murdered 
and flung overboard, and their corpses floating 
even now on the ebb tide out to sea ! He did not stay to 
reflect that if he had not been on duty in the lighthouse, 
ha would have shared their fate. His only thought was 
of the friends whom he had just lost. 

" Poor Moriz ! Poor Felipe ! " he muttered to him¬ 
self ; “ they went in all confidence to offer help to the 
scoundrels, and were met with pistols ! I shall never see 
them again ; they will never see their country or their 
family any more ! And Moriz's wife—who was expect¬ 
ing him in another two months—when she hears of his 
death-! " 

Vasquez was overwhelmed with grief. It was a true 
affection that he felt for the two lighthousemen, whose 
chief he was. He had known them for so many years ! 
It was on his recommendation that they had applied for 
employment in the lighthouse, and now he was alone— 
alone ! 

But where had this schooner come from, and what 
pirate crew had she on board ? Under what flag was she 
sailing, and why had she put in like this to Elgor Bay ? 
Evidently they knew the Bay. And what were they going 
to do there ? Why had they extinguished the light the 
very moment they set foot on shore ? Could it be that 
they wanted to prevent any ship from following them into 
the Bay ? 

These questions came pouring into Vasquez's mind 
without his being able to find any answer to them. He 
did not give a thought to the danger in which he stood 
himself. And yet the miscreants would soon find out that 
the quarters had been occupied by three men. Would 
they then begin to hunt for the third man, and would they 
not find him ultimately ? 

From the spot on the shore of the Bay, where he had 
hidden, down to the creek was less than two hundred yards. 
Vasquez saw lights moving about, sometimes on board 
the schooner, sometimes in the enclosure of the lighthouse, 
or through the windows of the quarters. He even heard 
the men talking to one another in loud tones, and in his 
own language. Were they compatriots, then—Chilians, 
Peruvians, Bolivians, or Mexicans, all of whom speak 
Spanish—or were they Brazilians ? 

At last, about ten o’clock, the lights were extinguished, 
and no further sound broke the silence of the night. 

Still, Vasquez could not remain where he was. He would 
surely be discovered there when day came again. No 
mercy was to be looked for from these villains, and so he 
must get out of reach of their hands. 

Where should he turn his steps ?—Towards the interior 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CAVE. 

of the Island, where he would be in comparatively greater 
safety ? Or should he rather go down to the entrance 
to the Bay, in the hope of being picked up by some passing 
ship ? But, inland, or on the shore, how was he to live 
till the day when the relief expedition came ? His pro¬ 
visions would soon be exhausted. He would not have 
any left before another forty-eight hours had gone. How 
was he to renew his supply ? He had not even got a line 
to fish with. And how was he to make a fire ? Would 
he be reduced to living upon molluscs and shellfish ? 

At last his native energy triumphed. He had to decide 
upon something, and he did so. He decided to go to the 
beach by Cape San Juan and spend the night there. When 
day broke he would consider further. 

So Vasquez left the spot whence he was watching the 
schooner. No light or sound came from it now. The 
scoundrels knew they were in safety in the creek, and there 
would be nobody on guard aboard. 

Vasquez went along the north shore, along the foot of 
the cliffs. He did not hear a sound except the ripple of 
the falling tide and the occasional cry of a belated bird 
returning to its nest. 

It was eleven o’clock when he stopped at the far end of 
the Cape. There, on the beach, the only shelter he could 
find was in a little niche, and there he stayed until sunrise. 

Before the sun had fully illumined the horizon, Vasquez 
went down to the edge of the sea and looked to see if any¬ 
body was coming from the lighthouse or round the bend 
of the cliff at the point of Cape San Juan. 

The entire shore was deserted on both sides of the Bay. 
There was no boat to be seen, although the crew of the 
schooner now had two at their disposal—the “ Maule’s ” 
dinghy and the boat provided for the lighthousemen in 
their work. 

No ship was in sight off the Island. 

It occurred to Vasquez’s mind how dangerous navigation 
would be henceforth in the approaches to Staten Island, 
since the lighthouse was not working. For, of course, 
ships coming in from the open sea would no longer be sure 
of their position. Expecting to sight the light fixed at 
Elgor Bay, they would take a westerly course boldly and 
would be in danger of running on to the perilous coast 
lying between Cape San Juan and Point Several. 

“ The scoundrels have put it out,” Vasquez exclaimed ; 
"and since it is against their interest to have it working 
they won’t light it again !” 

The extinction of the light was, indeed, a very serious 
matter, calculated to provoke disasters from which the 
miscreants might derive further advantage during their 
stay in the creek. They would not need to attract ships 
by lighting flares now, since ships would come without 
suspicion to get the bearings of the lighthouse. 
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“A boat, manned by four men, was coming down on 
the tide.” 


Vasquez sat on a block of rock, and thought over all 
that had happened the day before. He watched to see if 
the current was sweeping the dead bodies of his unfortunate 
comrades along w'ith it. But no : the ebb had done its 
work already, and they were swallowed in the deep maw 
of the sea. 

Then he visualised the situation in all its appalling 
reality. What could he do ? Nothing: absolutely 
nothing, except wait for the return of the " Santa-Fe.” 
But there were still two long months before the dispatch- 
boat would appear at the mouth of Elgor Bay. Even 
supposing he had not been discovered before, how would 
it be possible for him to support life all that time ? He 
could always find shelter inside some cave in the cliff, 
and the fine season too would certainly last until the time 
the relief was due. But if it had been the depth of winter 
Vasquez could not have withstood the lowering of the 
temperature, which brings the thermometer down to 
thirty and even forty degrees below zero. He would have 
died of cold before he died of starvation. 

To begin with, V'asquez set to work to find a shelter. 
The men’s quarters in the lighthouse had certainly shown 
the pirates that the lighthouse service was entrusted 
to three keepers. It was unquestionable that they would 
want to rid themselves at all costs of the third one who had 
escaped them, and they w ? ould lose no time in searching 
the neighbourhood of Cape San Juan. 

Vasquez had recovered all his habitual energy. Despair 
could get no permanent grip upon his finely tempered 
character. 

After looking about for some time he ultimately dis¬ 
covered a little cave with a narrow mouth, ten feet deep 


and five or six feet wide, quite close to the angle between 
the cliff and the beach at Cape San Juan. Fine sand 
covered the bottom of it, which was above the reach of 
the highest tides and sheltered from the full force of the 
winds blowing off the sea. Vasquez crept into this cave 
and deposited in it the few things he had brought from 
his quarters, and also the few provisions that his bag 
contained. With regard to fresh water, a little stream, 
supplied by the melting snow's and trickling at the foot 
of the cliff dowm to the Bay, secured him from the distress 
of thirst. 

V'asquez appeased his hunger with some biscuit and a 
piece of corned-beef. He was just preparing to go outside 
to quench his thirst when he heard a sound quite close to 
him, and stopped. 

“ There they are ! ” he said to himself. 

Crouching down near the wall, so as to see without being 
seen, he looked out towards the Bay. 

A boat, manned by four men, w r as coming down on the 
tide. Two men were rowing in front. The other two, 
one of them holding the tiller, were in the stern. 

It was the schooner’s dinghy, not the lighthouse boat. 

“ What are they after ? ” Vasquez asked himself. 
“ Are they looking for me ? From the way the schooner 
navigated into the Bay it is a sure thing that they knew 
it before, and that this isn’t the first time they have set 
foot on this island. They haven't come here only to look 
at the coast ! If it's not me they want to get hold of, 
what are they after ?" 

V'asquez watched the men. The one who was steering 
the boat, the eldest of the four, he decided must be the 
chief—the captain of the schooner. He could not have 
said what his nationality was, but he felt pretty sure, 
from their type, that the others belonged to the South- 
American Spanish race. 

The boat was now almost at the mouth of the Bay, along 
the north side of which it had just come, a hundred yards 
below' the recess in wdiich Vasquez was hiding. He did not 
lose sight of it. 

The chief made a sign, and the oars stopped. A move¬ 
ment of the tiller, combined with the way on the boat, 
brought it to shore. 

The four men immediately stepped ashore, after one of 
them had fixed the grappling-iron in the sand. 

Then V'asquez could hear them talking. 

“ Is this the right place ?” 

“ Yes. The cave is there. Twenty yards before the 
bend of the cliff.” 

” A precious lucky thing those lighthouse fellows didn’t 
discover it !” 

” Or any of the men w'ho were building the lighthouse 
for those fifteen months !” 

” They w'ere too jolly busy in the Bay.” 

” And then the mouth is so thoroughly blocked up that 
it would have been difficult to see it.” 

” Come on ! ” said the chief. 

With two of his companions he went in a slanting direction 
across the beach, which here was about a hundred yards 
wide to the foot of the cliff. 

From his hiding-place Vasquez followed all their move¬ 
ments, bending his ear so as not to lose a single word. The 
sand that w F as strewn w r ith shells crackled crisply under 
their feet. But this sound soon ceased, and all that V’asquez 
could see was the man walking to and fro near the boat. 

“ They’ve got a cave over there,” he said to himself. 

It was impossible for Vasquez not to realise now that the 
schooner had brought a band of sea-rovers—robbers who 
were settled on Staten Island before the works had been 
begun. Was this the cave in which they had hidden 
aw r ay their plunder ? And w r as it not their intention now 
to remove it to the schooner ? 

Suddenly it occurred to him that there w'ould be a store 
of provisions there of which he could take advantage. 
It was like a ray of hope glancing into his soul. Directly 
the boat left to go back to the anchorage he would leave 
his lair, find the entrance into the cave, go into it and secure 
enough to live on until the dispatch-boat came ! 
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And if he were assured of mere existence for a few weeks, 
his next prayer would be that these scoundrels might not 
be able to leave the Island. 

** Yes, may they still be here when the * Sante-Fe ’ 
comes back, and may Captain Lafayate give them all they 
deserve ! ” 

But would that prayer be granted ? Upon consideration 
Vasquez told himself that the schooner could only have 
put in to the Bay for two or three days. As soon as she 
had had time to take aboard the cargo lying in the cave 
she would leave Staten Island, never to return. 

Vasquez was soon to have precise information on this 
point. 

After spending an hour inside the cave the three men 
reappeared, and walked along the beach. From the little 
recess in which he was crouching Vasquez could still hear 
their loud talking, and learned something to turn to his 
own advantage almost at once. 

“ Well, they haven’t robbed us during their stay, excellent 
fellows ! ” 

“ And the ‘ Maule ' will have her full cargo when she 
sails 1" 

“ And enough provisions for her voyage, which relieves 
us of some difficulty ! " 

“ We certainly shouldn’t have had enough to eat and 
drink till we got to the Pacific Islands if we had only had 
what is in the schooner ! " 

44 Fools ! Fancy their not finding our loot in fifteen 
months, or coming to hunt us out at Cape Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew ! ” 

“ Three cheers for them ! It would not have been 
worth while to lure the ships on to the reefs only to lose 
all the profit ! ” 

As he heard these words, 
at which the scoundrels 
roared with laughter, Vas¬ 
quez was mad with rage, 
and was tempted to fling 
himself upon them, revolver 
in hand, and kill the lot 
of them. But he restrained 
himself. They had told 
him the abominable trade 
these villains had carried 
on in that part of the 
Island, and he felt no sur¬ 
prise when they added :— 

4 4 As for the famous Light¬ 
house at the End of the 
World, let skippers come 
and look for it now ! They 
might as well be blind ! " 

“ And they’ll continue to 
steer blindly for the Island, 
where their ships will smash 
up in no time ! ” 

44 I certainly hope that 
one or two will be wrecked 
on the rocks at Cape San 
Juan before the 4 Maule ' 
leaves ! We really ought 
to load our schooner up to 
the brim since this chance 
has given her to us.” 

44 Our luck certainly has 
been in this time 1 A stout 
ship came to us at Cape 
Saint Bartholomew, and 
not a man of her crew, no 
captain or sailors—whom 
we should have known how 
to get rid of, however 1 ” 

This explained how the 
schooner, named the 
14 Maule,” had fallen into 
the hands of the gang at 
the western point of the 


Island, and how several ships had been lost on the reefs, 
lured there by the tricks of these wreckers. 

44 What are we going to do now, Kongre ?” one of the 
three men asked. 

“ Go back to the 4 Maule,’ Carcante,” replied Kongre, 
in whom Vasquez had rightly recognised the captain of the 
band. 

“ Aren’t we going to begin to clear the cave ? ” 

“ Not before the damage has been repaired ; the repairs 
will certainly take several weeks.” 

44 Then,” said Carcante, 44 let us take a few tools in the 
boat.” 

44 Yes ; and come back when we must. Vargas will find 
everything here that he will want for the work.” 

44 Don't let us waste time,” Carcante went on. 44 The 
tide will soon be coming in. We’ll take advantage of it.” 

44 It’ssettled,” Kongre replied, “that we will put the cargo 
aboard when the schooner is ready.- We need not be 
afraid that she will be stolen from us.” 

44 Well, Kongre, don’t forget that there were three men 
in the lighthouse, and that one of them has escaped.” 

44 That doesn’t trouble me, Carcante. He'll be dead 
of starvation in a couple of days, unless he can live on 
cockles and mussels. Besides, we will close the mouth of 
the cave.” 

44 Still,” said Carcante, 44 it’s annoying that w'e have to 
repair. The 4 Maule ’ might have been able to sail to¬ 
morrow. However, while we are here some ship may 
perhaps run on to the coast, and without our having 
to take the trouble to attract her. And what will be lost 
for her won’t be lost for us !” 

Kongre and his companions came out of the cave, 

bringing tools, pieces of 
planking, and bits of wood 
to repair the ribs of the 
schooner. Then, after taking 
the precaution to stop up 
the mouth of the cave, they 
went dowm to the boat and 
got into her just as the 
flood tide w'as coming up 
into the Bay. 

The boat immediately 
put off and, driven by the 
oars, soon disappeared be¬ 
hind a point of the shore. 

As soon as there w'as no 
fear of being seen, Vasquez 
went down to the beach 
again. He knew now all 
that it concerned him to 
know—two important 
things among others : the 
first, that he could get 
provisions enough to last 
him for several weeks ; the 
second, that the schooner 
had been damaged to such 
an extent that at least a 
fortnight, and perhaps 
more, would be required to 
repair her, but almost cer¬ 
tainly not a long enough 
time for her to be still here 
when the dispatch-boat 
returned. 

As for delaying her de¬ 
parture w r hen she should be 
ready to sail, how could 
Vasquez dream of doing 
that ? But if a ship should 
pass close off Cape San 
Juan he could make sig¬ 
nals to it, would jump into 
the sea, if need be, and 
swim to her; once on 
board he would explain the 
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situation to her captain, and if the captain had a large 
enough crew available he would not hesitate to come into 
Elgor Bay and seize the schooner. 

If these miscreants took flight then, into the interior 
of the Island, it would be impossible for them to get away 
from it, and when the “ Santa-F6 ” came back Captain 
Lafayate would find means to get hold of the pirates or 
destroy them to the last man ! • But would any ship come 


off Cape San Juan ? And if one did, would she see Vasquez’s 
signals ? f 

With regard to his own personal safety, although this man 
Kongre was quite aware of the existence of a third lighthouse- 
keeper, Vasquez felt no anxiety. He would elude their 
search. As the essential thing for the moment was to know 
if he could make sure of his food until the dispatch-boat 
came, he turned without any more delay towards the cave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE "MAULE" IN DOCK. 


business to which Kongre and 
his companions now applied 
themselves without any loss of 
time was that of repairing the 
damage done to the schooner, 
putting her into a fit con¬ 
dition for a long voyage across 
the Pacific, conveying on 
board the entire cargo stored 
in the cave, and sailing at the 
earliest possible moment. 

As a matter of fact, the 
repairs to be done to the hull 
of the “ Maule ” constituted a rather heavy job. But the 
carpenter, Vargas, knew his trade, and had plenty of tools 
and materials, and the work would be done under excellent 
conditions. 

In the first place it was necessary to remove the ballast 
from the schooner, and then haul her up on to the beach 
of the creek, where she could be heeled over on to her 
starboard side so that the repairs could be done from the 
outside, replacing the timbers and planks of the hull. 

It was possible that this would take some time ; but 
Kongre had plenty of time, for he calculated that the fine 
season would last for at least two full months. 

With regard to the arrival of the lighthouse relief, he 
knew what he had to expect in this direction ; for the 
lighthouse log-book found in the men’s quarters had told 
him all that it really mattered to him to know. As the 
relief was only to be made every three months, the dispatch- 
boat “ Santa-F6 ” would not return to Elgor Bay before 
the beginning of March, and it was still only the end of 
December. 

The book also showed the names of the three lighthouse- 
keepers—Moriz, Felipe, and Vasqqez. The furniture of 
the room had also shown that it was occupied by three 
men. So one of the keepers had been able to escape the 
fate of his unfortunate comrades. Where had he taken 
refuge ? As we know, Kongre did not care very much. 
Alone, and without resources of any kind, the fugitive must 
soon succumb to want and starvation. 

But, nevertheless, if there were plenty of time for the 
repairs required by the schooner, possible delays had al¬ 
ways to be reckoned with, and, as a matter of fact, at the 
very outset the work that had scarcely been begun had to 
be broken off. 

They had just finished unloading the “ Maule,” which 
Kongre had decided to careen the following day, when, 
during the night of January 3, there was a sudden change 
in the weather. 

In the course of that night masses of clouds gathered 
in the southern horizon. The barometer fell suddenly 
to storm, while the temperature rose to sixteen degrees. 
The whole sky was ablaze with lightning. The thunder 
roared from every point of the compass. The wind raged 
with quite extraordinary violence ; a furious sea swept 
full over the reefs and broke against the cliffs, it was 
leally fortunate that the ” Maule ” was anchored in Elgor 
Bay, which was well sheltered from this south-easterly 
wind. In such weather a ship of heavy tonnage, whether 
sailing-ship or steamer, would have been in imminent peril 
of being driven on to the coast of the Island. The danger 



was naturally greater for one of so slight a build as 
the ” Maule.” 

So tremendous were the force of this hurricane and the 
violence of the ocean out in the open, that the whole creek 
was flooded by a regular sea. At high tide the water rose 
to the foot of the cliffs, and the beach was completely 
covered, right up to the foot of the enclosure. Waves 
broke as far as the lighthousemen's quarters, and their 
spray was carried half a mile beyond the little beech wood. 

Kongre and his companions had to exert all their efforts 
to keep the ” Maule ” at her moorings. Several times 
she dragged her anchor and threatened to run ashore upon 
the beach. They had to put out a second anchor to support 
the first. Twice a complete disaster seemed inevitable. 

But while keeping watch night and day upon the ‘ ‘ Maule, ” 
the gang had taken up their quarters in the lighthouse 
annex, where they had nothing to fear from the storm. 
The bedding from the cabins and the crew's berths was 
taken up there, and there was plenty of room to accom¬ 
modate these fifteen men. They had never had such 
quarters before during the whole of their stay upon Staten 
Island. 

With regard to provisions, they had no ground for 
anxiety. The lighthouse stores contained enough and more 
than enough, even if there had been twice the number of 
mouths to feed. And besides, in case of need, they could 
have had recourse to the reserves kept in the cave. In a 
word, the re victualling of the schooner provided for a 
long voyage in the waters of the Pacific. 

The bad weather lasted until January 12, and only 
came to an end in the night of the 12th to 13th. A whole 
week had been lost, for it had been quite impossible to 
do any work. Kongre had even deemed it prudent to 
replace part of the ballast in the schooner, which was 
rolling like a boat. They already had fheir work cut out 
to keep her off the rocks inside the Bay, on which she 
would have broken up just as at the mouth of Elgor Bay. 

That night the wind changed and shifted suddenly to 
west-south-west. On the Cape Saint Bartholomew side 
the sea became very rough, for a three-reef breeze was 
blowing. If the ” Maule ” had still been in the cove there, 
she would certainly have been smashed to pieces. 

One ship had passed off Staten Island during this week. 
It was in the day-time. Consequently it had not required 
to take any note of the lighthouse, and could not observe 
that it had ceased to be lighted between sunset and sun¬ 
rise. It came from the north-east and entered Le Maire 
Strait under shortened sail, with a French flag flying at 
the peak. 

Moreover, it passed quite three miles from land, and a 
telescope was necessary to make out its nationality. So 
if Vasquez did make any signals to it they could not be 
seen, and they were not seen, for a French captain would 
not have hesitated to lower a boat in order to pick up a 
shipwrecked man. 

In the morning of the 13th the iron ballast was taken 
out once more and laid in bulk on the sand out of reach 
of the tide, and the inspection of the inside of the hold 
was carried out more effectively than had been possible 
at Cape Saint Bartholomew. The carpenter pronounced 
the damage to be more serious than had been supposed. 
The ” Maule ” had been severely strained during her 
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voyage close to the wind against a rather heavy sea. It 
was then that she had sprung this leak in her stern. Ob¬ 
viously, the ship could not have prolonged her voyage 
beyond Elgor Bay. So it became necessary to haul her 
high and dry in order to put in two new floor-timbers, 
three frames, and about six feet of edging. 

As has been said already, there would be no lack of 
materials, thanks to the articles of every kind and every 
purpose collected in the cave. The carpenter Vargas, 
helped by his men, had no fear of not being able to complete 
his work. If he were unsuccessful it would have been 
impossible for the “ Maule,” not thoroughly repaired, to 
venture across the Pacific. It could be regarded as a very 
fortunate thing that the masts, sails, and rigging had not 
suffered any damage. 

The first operation was 
to haul the schooner on 
to the sand in order to 
throw her over on to her 
starboard side. In the 
absence of sufficiently 
powerful appliances this 
could only be done at 
high tide. So now there 
was a fresh delay of two 
days, waiting for the new 
moon’s spring tide, which 
would enable the schooner 
to be drawn high enough 
up on to the beach for her 
to remain high and dry 
during the whole lunation. 

Kongre and Carcante 
took advantage of this 
delay to return to the 
cave, which they did on 
this occasion in the light¬ 
house boat, that being 
larger than the ” Maule’s ” 
dinghy. It could take 
back some of the valuable 
articles, the gold and silver 
found among the plunder, 
jewels, and other precious 
things, which would then 
be placed in the store¬ 
rooms in the annex. 

The boat started on the 
morning of the 14th. The 
ebb had been running two 
hours already, and the 
boat was to come back on 
the flood tide in the after¬ 
noon. 

The weather was fair. 

The clouds, which were 
being driven by a light 
southerly breeze, were 
parted by the rays of the 
sun. 

Before starting, Carcante went up into the lighthouse 
gallery to scan the horizon, as he did every day. The 
open sea was deserted, and no ship was in sight—not even 
one of the native boats which sometimes ventured as far 
as to the east of the New Year Islands. 

The Island, too, was deserted, as far as the eye could see. 

While the boat was coming down on the current, Kongre 
carefully scrutinised both shores of the Bay. Where was 
the third lighthouseman who had escaped the massacre ? 
Although it was not a matter of any real concern to him, 
Kongre would have preferred to get rid of him, and that 
was what he would do if opportunity offered. 

The shore was as deserted as the Bay. The only sign 
of life was the flight of myriads of birds nesting in the 
cliff. 

About eleven o'clock the boat touched the beach in 
front of the cave, the breeze as well as the ebb having been 


in its favour. Kongre and Carcante landed, leaving two 
of their men on guard, and went to the cave, from which 
they emerged half an hour later. 

Everything had seemed to be in the same state as they 
had left it. Besides, there was such a litter there of things 
of every conceivable kind that it would have been difficult, 
even by the light of a lantern, to discover if anything 
were missing. 

Kongre and his companion brought out two chests 
carefully closed, which had come from an English three- 
master and contained a large sum of money in gold, and 
precious stones. They put them down in the boat and 
were about to start when Kongre announced his intention 
of going as far as Cape San Juan. From that point he 

would be able to take a 
look at the coast-line both 
to the south and the 
north. 

Carcante and he accord¬ 
ingly went to the top of 
the cliff, and so to tho far 
end of the Cape. 

From this coign of 
vantage a view could be 
obtained on one hand over 
the shore to the rear, run¬ 
ning towards Le Maire 
Strait for about a couple 
of miles ; and on the other 
hind, as far as Point 
Several. 

" Not a soul I ” said 
Carcante. 

“ No ; not a soul ! " 
Kongre replied. 

Then both returned to 
the boat, and as the flood 
tide was beginning to run, 
they went up with the 
stream. Before three 
o’clock they were back in 
Elgor Bay. 

Two days later, on the 
16th, Kongre and his com¬ 
panions proceeded, in the 
forenoon, to bring the 
“ Maule ” aground. The 
spring-tide would be at its 
height about eleven o’clock, 
and all arrangements had 
been made to suit. A 
hawser taken to the shore 
would permit of the 
schooner being hauled up 
to the beach directly 
there was a sufficient 
depth of water. 

In itself there was 
nothing difficult or danger¬ 
ous about the operation, 
and it was the tide which had all the work to do. 

The moment the tide was slack the hawser was laid, and 
the “ Maule ” was hauled as far up the beach as possible. 

After that they had to do nothing but wait for the ebb. 
About one o’clock the rocks that were nearest the cliff 
began to get clear of the water, and the “ Maule’s ” keel 
touched the sand. At three o’clock she was entirely dry. 
and lying on her starboard side. 

It was then possible to get to work upon her. But as 
it had not been possible to bring the schooner right up 
to the foot of the cliff, the work would perforce be inter¬ 
rupted for a few hours every day, since the ship would 
be afloat at the return of high tide. But, on the other hand, 
since, after to-day, the height of the tide would be less 
every time, the off-time would diminish gradually, and 
for a fortnight the work could be carried on without 
interruption. 



“Bcfo/e starting, Carcante went up into the lighthouse 
gallery to scan the horizon.” 
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So the carpenter set to work. If he could not count 
upon the Patagonians in the gang, at any rate the others, 
including Kongre and Carcante, could help him. 

The damaged part of the planking was easily removed 
after the copper sheathing had been taken off. That 
left bare the frames and the floor-timbers which had to 
be renewed. The timber, planks, and knees, brought from 
the cave, would be sufficient for the purpose, and there 
would be no necessity to fell a tree in the beech wood and 
cut it up and saw it, which would have been a big under¬ 
taking. 

In the course of the following fortnight Vargas and the 
rest, favoured by the weather which remained fine, had 
accomplished a good piece of work. What caused them 
most trouble was the removal of the floor-timbers and the 
ribs, which had to be replaced. These were copper-fastened 
and secured by tree-nails. The whole 
thing was stout, and there was no doubt 
this schooner, the “ Maule,” had come 
out of one of the best ship-building 
yards in Valparaiso. Vargas 
had no small trouble in finish¬ 
ing this first part of his job, 
and had it not been for the car¬ 
penter’s tools collected in the 
cave he certainly could not 
have brought it to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

During the first few days, of 
course, the work had to be 
stopped at the time of high 
tide. After that the tide fell 
so much that it hardly came up 
to the edge of the beach. The 
keel was continuously free from 
the water, and work could be 
carried on inside and outside 
the hull simultaneously. But 
it was important that the 
planking at least should be 
replaced before the tide began 
to gain strength again. 

As a matter of prudence, 
without going so far as to re¬ 
move all the copper sheathing, Kongre had all the seams 
examined below the water-line. Their caulking was 
thoroughly renewed with pitch and oakum taken from the 
wreckage. 

The work went on like this until the end of January, 
and almost without interruption. The weather continued 
to be favourable. There were, it is true, if not a few days, 
at any rate a few hours, of rain—sometimes very heavy 
indeed ; but, on the whole, it did not last long. 

In the course of this time two ships were observed in the 
waters of Staten Island. 

The first was an English steamer that came from the 
Pacific, and, after going up Le Maire Strait, went away 
in a north-easterly direction, most likely bound for some 
European port. She passed off Cape San Juan at mid¬ 
day. She came into sight after sunrise, and disappeared 
before sunset, so her captain had no occasion to notice 
the extinction of the light. 

The second ship was a large three-master, whose nation¬ 
ality could not be ascertained. Night was coming on when 
she appeared off Cape San Juan to run along the eastern 
coast of the Island as far as Point Several. Carcante, 
who was in the watch-room, only saw her green starboard 
light. But the captain and crew of this sailing-ship, 
if they had been at sea for some months, could not 
have known that the construction of the lighthouse was 
completed at this date. 

This three-master passed sufficiently near along the 
coast for her men to have been able to see any signals: 
a fire, for instance, lighted up at the end of the Cape. Did 
Vasquez, perhaps, try to attract their attention ? How¬ 
ever that may be, at sunrise this ship, too, had disappeared 
in the south. 


Other sailing ships and steamers were also just sighted 
on the far horizon, making, most probably, for the Falk¬ 
land Islands. They could not even have noticed Staten 
Island. 

On the last day of January, at the time of the strong 
tides accompanying the full moon, the weather underwent 
a great change. The wind had gone back into the east and 
blew direct upon the entrance into Elgor Bay. 

Fortunately, although the repairs had not been com¬ 
pletely finished, at any rate the frames, floor-timbers, and 
planking were renewed, and these rendered the hull of the 
“ Maule ” perfectly water-tight. There was no longer 
any fear of water getting into the inside of the hold. 

There was good reason for self-congratulation in that 
fact, for, for forty-eight hours on end, the sea rose to the 
far end of the hull and the schooner actually righted her¬ 
self, although her keel did not get free of 
its sandy bed. 

Kongre and his men had to take 
great precautions to prevent fresh 
damage being done, which might 
have delayed their departure 
very considerably. By a most 
fortunate circumstance the 
schooner continued to hold her 
ground. She rolled from one 
side to the other with some 
violence, but she was not in 
danger of being thrown on to 
the rocks in the creek. 

Moreover, from February 2, 
the tide began to fall again, and 
the “ Maule ” was once more 
left immovable on the beach. 
It was then possible to caulk the 
hull in its upper parts, and 
from sunrise to sunset the sound 
of the mallet never stopped. 

Besides, the “ Maule ” would 
not be delayed in her departure 
by the shipping of her cargo. 
The boat made frequent trips 
to the cave with the men who 
were not being employed by 
Vargas. Kongre went with them sometimes, and some¬ 
times Carcante did. 

On every trip the boat brought back some of the things 
which were to have room found for them in the schooner’s 
hold. These were all placed provisionally in the store¬ 
rooms of the lighthouse. Thus the lading of the ship 
would be effected with greater ease and with greater 
method than if the " Maule ” had taken the cargo aboard 
in front of the cave, at the entrance into the Bay, where the 
operation might have been interfered with by bad weather. 
There was no other shelter than this little creek at the foot 
of the lighthouse the whole length of the coast to Cape 
San Juan. 

A few days more andrwith her repairs finally completed, 
the 44 Maule ” would be ready to put to sea again, and her 
cargo could be placed on board. 

On the 12th the last seams in the deck and hull had 
received a thorough caulking. It had even been possible 
with a few pots of colour found among the debris of 
some of the wrecked ships, to repaint the 44 Maule ” from 
bows to stern. Kongre took advantage of the opportunity 
to change the name of the schooner, which he christened 
44 Carcante ” in honour of his lieutenant. Further, he 
had not neglected to alter her rigging and to make some 
slight repairs to her canvas which, however, must have 
been new when the schooner left Valparaiso harbour. 

So the schooner would have been ready to be taken 
back to her moorings in the creek on February 12, and her 
loading up might have been proceeded with, had it not 
been that, much to the vexation of Kongre and his com¬ 
panions, who were most impatient to get away from Staten 
Island, it was necessary to wait for the next spring-tide 
in order to get the vessel back into the water. 



WAR TYPES. XVI.—A LANCER OF THE 
EGYPTIAN CAVALRY. 




NATURE STUDIES: JULY. 

SOME COMMON SBAWBEDS. 

i. Oar Weed (brownish red). 2. Daysa coccinea (crimson red). 3. Sea Laver (purple or green). 

4. Knobbed Wrack (yellow green). 5. Sea-horse in its home of seaweeds. 

6. Bladder Wrack (dark buff-green). 7. Notched Wrack (dark brown). 8. Delessera sanguinea (pinkish red). 

[Photographs and design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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This tide occured on February 14. On that day the keel 
was lifted from the bed it had cut in the sand of the beach 
and the schooner slid easily down into deep water. Now 
there was only the cargo to be attended to. 


But for unforeseen contingencies, the “ Carcante ” 
would be able to weigh anchor in a few days now, leave 
Elgor Bay, go down Le Maire Strait, and scud under all sail 
on her south-west course towards the waters of the Pacific. 


CHAPTER IX. 


VASQUBZ. 




:AW# 





)VER since the schooner had 
come to her moorings in Elgor 
Bay, Vasquez had lived on 
the shore near Cape San 
Juan, from which he was re¬ 
luctant to move far away. 
If any ship should put in¬ 
to the Bay he would at least 
be there to hail her as she 
passed. 

Then he would be picked 
up, would warn the captain 
of the danger to be incurred 
in going up towards the lighthouse, and would tell him 
that it was in the hands of a gang of scoundrels ; and 
then, if the captain had net got a sufficiently large crew 
to lay hold of the rascals or drive them into the in¬ 
terior of the Island, he would have time to stand out 
to sea again. 

But what likelihood was there of anything of the sort 
happening ? And why, unless she was driven there, should 
a ship put into a bay which was hardly known to 
navigators ? 

The happiest contingency might have been for such 
a ship to be making for the Falkland Islands, a few days’ 
voyage only, in which case the English authorities might 
have speedily been informed of what had taken place 
on Staten Island. A man-of-war could perhaps have 
come at once to Elgor Bay, arriving before the “ Maule ” 
had left again, and could then destroy Kongre and his 
gang to the last man, and do all that was necessary to put 
the lighthouse in operation once more. 

44 Shall we have to wait for that until the 4 Santa-Fe ’ 
comes back ? ” Vasquez kept on asking himself. 44 Two 
months ! Between now and then the schooner will be 
miles away, and where will it be possible to find her among 
all the islands of the Pacific ?” 

This sturdy Vasquez, it will be observed, forgot all about 
himself and was always thinking about his comrades who 
had been pitilessly murdered, about the immunity from 
punishment these murderers might perhaps enjoy after 
they had left the Island, and about the serious dangers 
that threatened navigation in these waters since the 
extinction of the lamps in the Lighthouse at the End of 
the World. 

Besides, since his visit to the pirates’ cave he was con¬ 
siderably reassured from a material point of view, provided 
his retreat was not discovered. 

This huge cave burrowed deep into the cliff. The 
pirates had found shelter there for several years. In it 
they had heaped up all the wreckage, gold and silver, and 
valuable things picked up on the shore at low tide. And 
in it Kongre and his men had spent many a long month; 
living, at first, upon the provisions in their possession w r hen 
they landed and, afterwards, on what had been forthcoming 
from many wrecks, several of which they had brought 
about. 

From these provisions Vasquez only took what was 
absolutely necessary, so that Kongre and the others might 
not detect anything : a small box of sea-biscuits, a barrel 
of corned-beef, a little stove which enabled him to make a 
fire, a kettle, a cup, a woollen blanket, a change of shirts 
and stockings, oilskins, a couple of revolvers and a small 
supply of cartridges, a tinder-box, lantern, and some 
tinder. He also took a couple of pounds of tobacco for 
his pipe. Besides, from the conversation he had over¬ 


heard, he knew that the repairs to the schooner would take 
several weeks and he would be able to renew his supplies. 

It should be said that, as a matter of precaution, finding 
that the narrow cave he occupied was too near to the pirates’ 
cave, and fearing that he might be discovered there, he had 
looked about for another shelter a little farther off. 

He had found one, five hundred yards away, on the far 
side of the shore beyond Cape San Juan, just by the edge 
of the Strait. Between two lofty rocks buttressing the 
cliff, a little cave was hollowed out, with an opening that 
could not be seen. To get into it he had to crawl through 
the intermediate crevice, which was hardly distinguishable 
among the piles of rocks. At high tide the sea came up 
almost to their foot, but it never rose high enough to flood 
the little cave, the fine sand in which was unmixed with 
shells and showed no trace of damp. 

One might have passed in front of this cave a hundred 
times without suspecting its existence, and it was quite by 
chance that Vasquez had discovered it a few days before. 

It was here, then, that he had moved the various things 
he had taken from the pirates’ cave, which he meant to use. 

It was seldom, moreover, that Kongre or Carcante or 
the others came to this part of the shore. The only time 
they had done so, after a second visit to their cave, Vasquez 
had seen them when they stopped at the end of Cape 
San Juan. Crouched down in the bottom of his crevice 
he could not be seen, and was not. 

It is unnecessary to say that he never ventured outside 
without the most minute precautions: in the evening by 
choice, especially when going to the cave. Before turning 
the comer of the cliff at the entrance to the Bay, he made 
sure that neither the dinghy nor the boat was moored 
along the shore. 

But how long the time seemed to him in his solitude, 
and how bitter were the reflections that haunted his memory ! 
The scene of carnage which he had escaped, and Felipe 
and Moriz falling under the murderers’ blows. His heart 
was gripped by an irresistible longing to meet the captain 
of the band face to face, and with his own hands wreak 
vengeance for the death of his unfortunate comrades. 

“ No, no,” he said to himself over and over again ; 
“they will be punished sooner or later 1 God will not 
allow them to escape their punishment. They will pay 
for their crimes with their life !” 

He forgot on how slight a thread his own life hung so 
long as the schooner lay in Elgor Bay. 

“ But still,” he exclaimed, “ I hope the rascals will not 
go away ! Oh, I hope they will still be there when the 
4 Santa-F6 ’ comes back! May Heaven prevent them 
from going away l” 

Would his desire be fulfilled ? There were more than 
three weeks yet before the dispatch-boat could be sighted 
off the Island. 

On the other hand, the length of the schooner’s stay 
here did not fail to astonish Vasquez. Were the injuries 
to the vessel so serious, then, that a month had not been 
long enough for them to be repaired ? The lighthouse log 
must have informed Kongre of the date when the relief 
would arrive. He could not fail to understand that, if he 
did not put to sea before the early days of March, he 
might be too late. 

It was now February 16. Vasquez, eaten up by im¬ 
patience and anxiety, was at a loss to know what to maJte 
of it all. So when the sun had set, he went to the entrance 
of the Bay and walked along the north bank towards the 
lighthouse. 
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Although the darkness was already intense, he was in 
great danger of being met, if any of the gang came along 
this side. So he crept along the cliff with caution, peering 
through the darkness and pausing and listening for any 
suspicious sound. 

Vasquez had about three miles to go to reach the heart 
of the Bay. It was in the opposite direction to that which he 
had taken when escaping after the murder of his comrades. 
As on that evening, he was not seen now. 

About nine o’clock he stopped, a couple of hundred yards 
away from the lighthouse enclosure, and from there saw 
several lights shining through the windows of the annex. 
An involuntary angry movement and threatening gesture 
escaped him, at the thought of these scoundrels being in 
those quarters instead of the men they had murdered, and 
of him whom they would 
murder if he should fall 
into their hands. 

From the spot where he 
was Vasquez could not see 
the schooner, which was 
wrapped in darkness. He 
had to come a hundred 
yards closer, heedless of 
the risk there was in do¬ 
ing so. The whole gang 
were shut within the quar¬ 
ters. It was not likely 
that anybody would come 
out. 

Vasquez drew nearer 
still. He crept right down 
to the beach of the little 
creek. The schooner had 
been hauled off the sand¬ 
bank at high tide the day 
before. Now she was 
afloat, made fast by her 
anchor! 

Ah, if he only could 
have, if it had only de¬ 
pended on him, how gladly 
he would have stove in her 
hull, and sunk her to the. 
bottom of the creek ! 

So her damage had been 
repaired. But still, Vas¬ 
quez noticed, that although 
the schooner was afloat, 
she was at least two feet 
above her water-line. That 
showed that she had not 
yet got her ballast or her 
cargo in her. It was pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that her 
departure might still be 
delayed for a few days. 

But that would certainly 
be the last delay, and in 
another forty-eight hours, 
perhaps, the “ Carcante ” 
would weigh anchor, round Cape San Juan, and disappear 
below the horizon for ever. 

Vasquez had only a small supply of provisions left now. 
So, the next morning, he went to the cave to lay in a 
fresh stock. 

It was barely daylight; but, telling himself that the boat 
would come again that morning to take away all that was 
to be put aboard the schooner, he hurried on, taking the 
greatest possible care, however, not to be seen. 

As he came round the cliff he saw nothing of the boat, 
and the shore was quite deserted. 

So Vasquez went into the cave. 

He found a great many things there still—things of no 
value with which Kongre no doubt did not want to cumber 
the hold of the “ Carcante.” But when he looked about 
for biscuits and meat, Vasquez’s disappointment was great. 


All the eatables had been taken away ! And in another 
forty-eight hours he would have no provisions at all. 

Vasquez had no time to indulge in meditation. At this 
moment the sound of oars became audible. The boat 
was coming with Carcante and two of the other men on 
board. 

Vasquez hurried to the mouth of the cave and, stretching 
his head outside, took a good look. 

The boat was grounding even then. He only just had 
time to rush back inside the cave and hide himself in the 
darkest corner, behind a heap of sails and spars for which 
the schooner could not find room and which were to be 
left in the cave. 

Vasquez was fully determined to sell his life dearly if he 
were discovered. He would use the revolver which he 

always carried in his belt. 
But, one against three ! 

Two men only came 
through the entrance, Car¬ 
cante and the carpenter 
Vagras. Kongre had not 
come with them. 

Carcante was holding a 
lighted lantern and, with 
Vargas behind him, picked 
out various things to com¬ 
plete the lading of the 
schooner. As they looked 
about they talked. The 
carpenter said :— 

“Here we are at 
February 17! It is time 
we slipped our cables.” 

” Well, we’re going to,” 
Carcante answered. 

“ To-morrow ? ” 

“ To-morrow, I think, 
since we’re all clear.” 

“ It will still depend upon 
the weather,” Vargas re¬ 
marked. 

” Of course, and it looks 
a bit threatening this morn¬ 
ing. But that will clear 
off.” 

“If we were kept here 
for another week or ten 
days-” 

” Ah 1 ” said Carcante, 
” that would mean a pretty 
considerable risk of running 
into their relief.” 

” Not that! Not that! ” 
Vargas exclaimed. " We’re 
not strong enough to carry 
off a man-of-war. 

" No, she would carry 
us off—to her yard’s arm, 
most likely,” Carcante 
replied, reinforcing his re¬ 
ply with an appalling oath. 

” H'm !” the other grunted, ‘‘I’d give a good deal to be 
a hundred miles out at sea !” 

” To-morrow, I tell you, to-morrow !” Carcante insisted, 
” unless it blows enough to take the horns off a cow 1” 

Vasquez listened to what they said, motionless, scarcely 
breathing. Carcante and Vargas moved to and fro, 
lantern in hand. They moved things about, picking out 
some and laying others aside. Sometimes they came so 
close to the corner where Vasquez was crouching that he 
would have only had to stretch out his hand to put his 
pistol close to them. 

The visit lasted half an hour, and then Carcante called 
the man w T ho had stayed by the boat. He hurried up and 
lent a hand to carry down the packages. 

Carcante cast a final glance round the cave. 

“ It’s a pity to leave them !” said Vargas. 
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breathing.” (See page 567.) 


When evening came there was no change in the 
weather conditions. On the contrary, they got worse. 
This was no affair of a thunderstorm which might be over 
in a few hours. A gale was getting up. It could be 
seen in the colour of the sky and the sea, in the tattered 
clouds which fled with ever increasing speed, in the 
tumult of the waves crossed by the tide, in their roaring 
as they broke upon the reefs. A sailor like Vasquez 
could not be mistaken about it. In the lighthouse 
quarters the barometer must certainly have dropped 
below the storm-point. 

But, despite the raging wind, Vasquez had not stayed 
within his cave. He was walking about the beach, with 
his eyes fixed upon the horizon, which was gradually 
getting darker. The last rays of the sun, which was 
sinking to its bed, had not faded before Vasquez caught 
sight of a black mass moving out at sea. 

“ A ship ! ” he cried ; “ a ship! and seemingly mak¬ 
ing for the Island.” 

It was a ship, coming from the eastward, either to 
get into the Strait or to pass to the southward. 

The storm was now raging with quite extraordinary 
violence. It was no longer a gale : it was one of those 
irresistible hurricanes which destroy the most powerful 
ships. When they have not got room to run—that is, 
when they have land to windward—it is seldom that they 
escape shipwreck. 

“ And the lighthouse that those brutes don’t light up! ” 
Vasquez exclaimed. “ That ship is looking out for it, 
and won’t see it. She won’t know that there is land 
only a few miles ahead of her. The wind is taking her 
right on to it, and she will be smashed up on the 
reefs! ” 

Yes, a disaster was imminent, and it would be due 
to Kongre and his men. From the top of the lighthouse 
they must certainly have seen the ship, which was not 
able to lie to, but had to run before the wind over a 
raging sea. It was only too certain that, being unable 
to guide her course by the light for which the captain 
was vainly looking in the west, she would fail to get 
round Cape San Juan, to run into the Strait, and fail 
to get round Point Several to pass to the south of 
the Island. In less than half an hour she would be 
hurled on the reefs at the mouth of Elgor Bay with- 


" We must,” said Carcante. ” Ah, if only the schooner out even having had a suspicion that land was 
were three hundred tons 1 But we are taking all that is ahead of her, since she could not have sighted it in the 


worth most, and I’ve got an idea that we shall still have 
pretty good hunting.” 

Then they went out, and soon the boat, with the wind 
behind her, disappeared beyond a point of the Bay. 

Vasquez came out in his turn, and got back to his retreat. 

So, in forty-eight hours, he w r ould have nothing left to 
eat, and when they went—there could be no doubt on that 
score—Kongre and his men would take aw r ay all the stores 
from the lighthouse, so Vasquez w'ould find nothing there 
either. How weuld he manage to live until the return 
of the dispatch-boat w^hich, even supposing it were 
not delayed, w r ould not arrive before the end of a fort¬ 
night ? 

The situation was as serious as it w r ell could be. Neither 
Vasquez’s courage nor his energy could do anything to 
improve it, unless he could support himself on roots dug up 
in the w r ood or fish caught in the Bay. But in order to do 
that it would be necessary that the “Carcante” should 
have left the Bay finally. If anything compelled her 
to remain a few days longer at her present moorings, 
Vasquez would be in dire straits in his cave on Cape San 
Juan. 

The day w r ent on, and the sky became more threatening 
still. Masses of dense and livid clouds gathered in the 
east. The wind increased in force as it veered to the sea. 
The flaws that fleeted rapidly over the surface of the sea 
soon changed into long waves whose crests were crowmed 
with foam, and which soon w’ere breaking with a roar upon 
the rocks of the Cape. 

If this weather lasted the schooner certainly would 
not be able to leave w ith the tide next morning. 


evening. 

The storm was now at its height. The night threatened 
to be an awdul one; and, after the night, the next day 
too, for it did not seem possible that the hurricane could 
blow itself out in tw’enty-four hours. 

It did not occur to Vasquez to go back to the shelter 
of his cave, and his eyes never left the sea. Although he 
could not distinguish the ship now in the midst of this 
profound darkness, he caught sight of her lights every now 
and then as she yawed under the shock of the waves to 
one tack and another. In her present trim it was im¬ 
possible that she answered freely to her helm. Probably 
she was past steering. She might even be disabled; 
part of her rigging gone. Anyhow, it was practically 
certain that she was under bare poles. In a w^ar of 
the elements like this a ship could hardly have kept her 
storm-jib. 

Since Vasquez saw only green and red lights, the ship 
must be a sailing-uhip ; a steamer w'ould have showm a 
white light at her fore-stay. And therefore she had no 
engines to help her in her fight against the wind. 

Vasquez tramped to and fro upon the beach in despair 
at his pow r erlessness to prevent this shipwreck. What was 
wanted w'as that the lighthouse light should pierce the 
darkness. And Vasquez turned back tow^ards Elgor Bay. 
He pointed a useless hand towards the lighthouse. The 
lamps would not be lighted to-night any more than they 
had been lighted on previous nights for the last tw T o months, 
and the ship was doomed .to perish with all hands upon the 
rocks of Cape San Juan. 

Then an idea came to Vasquez. Perhaps this sailing- 
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ship might still avoid the land if she knew it were there. 
Even supposing it were not possible for her to lie to, she 
might perhaps alter her course a little and manage to avoid 
running on to this coast, which is little more than eight 
miles long from Cape San Juan to Point Several. Beyond 
that she would have nothing but open sea in front of her. 
Danger would be past. 

There was wood, bits of wreckage, and fragments of 
skeleton hulls, upon the beach. Was it not feasible to 
take some of these pieces to the point, build up a beacon, 
put handfuls of seaweed into it, set light to it, and trust 
to the wind to blow it into a flame ? And would not the 
flames be seen by the ship, which, even if it were only 
half a mile from the coast, would still perhaps have time 
to avoid it ? 

Vasquez set to work at once. He collected several 
pieces of wood and carried them to the far end of the Cape. 
There was plenty of dry seaweed, for although it was 
blowing so hard no rain had fallen yet. Then when the 
fire was ready he tried to light it. 

Too late ! A huge mass appeared in the midst of the 
darkness. Lifted up by the gigantic waves, it was hurled 
down with appalling force. Before Vasquez could stir 
a finger it fell like a tremendous waterspout upon the 
barrier of reefs. 

There was an appalling crash, and a few cries of distress 
speedily stifled. Then nothing was to be heard but the 
whistling of the wind and the roaring of the sea as it 
crashed upon the shore. 

(To be continued.) 


Jonathan Guy. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

AVE you ever heard of Jonathan Guy ? 

He always said, ” I’ll have a good try.” 

If he went to take a part in a race, 

He walked to the spot with a smiling face; 
Alert, he watched for the word to go. 

If one said, " You never will win, you know; 

You’ll waste your energy, Jonathan Guy;” 

He only said, ” I’ll have a good try ! ” 

He stood at the foot of a hill one day, 

The summit looked miles and miles away ; 

Afar on the top the snow gleamed white, 

And the sun lit it up w’ith a glorious light. 

And Jonathan’s face was set and stern, 

But he knew the praise such a deed must earn. 

And they said, “ Do you think you can mount so high ? ” 
And Jonathan said, ” I'll have a good try 1 ” 

He took his place in a match one day, 

The foes were strong—there was need of play. 

The old school’s honour was at stake; 

If only some boy could a century make ! 

In imagination he heard the roar, 

The shout as the score got more and more. 

*' You’re the next man in, do your best now, Guy ! ” 

And Jonathan said, ” I’ll have a good try/’ 




"Vasquez tramped to and fro upon the beach in despair at 
his powerlessness to prevent this shipwreck*” (** Kongre, the 
Wrecker”; see page 568.) 


You’ll be ready to hear that he ran his race, 

And, starting well, kept the foremost place. 

That he gained the mountain’s topmost height, 

And stood where the snow was gleaming white. 

That he made the century—won by four— 

And the school had never heard such a roar. 

And all because of Jonathan Guy, 

And his good brave motto, " I’ll have a good try 1 ” 



THE QUICK CHANGE. 

Bullinger “ Look here, Spratt, you never re¬ 
turned that knife I lent you this morning.” 

Spratt :—" Oh—er—I— I thought it was a present, 
and I—I—swopped it with Bibbsworth for twenty 
silkworms! ” 
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Quaint Eastern Knives. 

Facts about the Malay “ Kris,” 

The Gurkha “ Kukri,” and other Native Weapons. 

By HASTINGS DRAPER. 



T HE Eastern daggers and knives which are here 
illustiated are from a private collection, and I 
trust that the majority of readers of this magazine 
will find them of interest. I know these to be 
genuine, which is more than I can say of a great many 
curios I have come across. I was once in Paris, during the 
latter part of the reign of Napoleon III., making a round 
of the curio-shops with my elder brother, when we were 
much amused at seeing in three separate shops an exe¬ 
cutioner's sword with the announcement over each: " This 
is the sword with which Mary Queen of Scots was executed." 
We did not invest. 

Another time, I was in London, and seeing a curious dagger 
in a bamboo sheath and a hard-wood and bronze hilt, in a 
curiosity shop, I asked the shopkeeper what it was, and 
was told " a midshipman's dirk of the time of Nelson." 
Although I saw the absurdity of this, I purchased it, and 
discovered from similar ones then at South Kensington 
Museum that it was a Siamese short sword. 

I was once assured by a curio-dealer at Port 
Said that a sword he wished me to purchase 
had seen service in the Sudanese War; if he 
had told me that it had been manufactured in 
Birmingham for an Egyptian toy-shop, I should 
have believed it. 

I will now proceed to the present collection. 

(i) The " Jambieh "—a curved dagger from 
Algiers. The hilt is of a dark hard wood, sur¬ 
mounted and inlaid with brass ; the sheath is of 
brass with much ornamentation, and two large 
copper rings near the hilt for the purpose of 
suspending it from the neck. The edge of the 
forepart of the blade for about three and a 
half inches from the hilt is as thick as a new 
shilling, for the purpose of guarding a sword- 
cut, etc.; and the back part, of a like thickness 
for about one inch and a half, for the same 
purpose. Of the rest of the blade both the 
front and back edges are very sharp, the con¬ 
cave part being used for hamstringing horses 
or cutting throats. 

(2) The Malay “ Kris," or “ Creese," like 
most Eastern weapons, has a very small grip to 
the hilt (the hands of most Asiatics being 
small). It is of ivory, carved in cross-lines ; 
the blade is what is known as flame-shaped or 
wavy, and the grain of the metal runs in 
streaks. In case a stab or cut from this for¬ 
midable weapon should not be sufficient, the 
Malays generally steeped the blade in some 
vegetable poison which often rendered a wound 
from it fatal, as blood-poisoning would set 
in. The sheath is of a light wood, and peculiar 
shape near the hilt. This weapon was much 
used by the Malays in their piratical excur¬ 
sions. 

(3) The " Kliuta " or “ Khouttar."—This 
knife is used by natives of India by grasping 
the two small cross-bars and hitting out 
straight from the shoulder as in boxing, the 
two steel sides forming guards which can 
resist or ward off an ordinary sword-cut and 
protect the hand, wrist, and forearm. At the 
feast of Muharram (January), pairs of Moham¬ 
medans used to fight with one of these in each 
hand, the affrays generally terminating fatally. 


English domination has stopped this, as not being in accor¬ 
dance with " Queens berry Rules." 

(4) Persian dagger.—The chief characteristics of this 
weapon are the silver hilt and the ornaments on the sheath, 
which are also of silver and of exquisite workmanship, 
although the representation of the peacock on the lower 
part of the sheath can hardly be called true to Nature. 
Under and between these ornaments the sheath is of green 
leather stretched over wood, the green denoting that it is of 
Mohammedan origin. The blade is plain, and very thick 
and heavy. 

(5) The " Kukri."—This is a short heavy knife, still in 
use among the Gurkhas or Hill-men of Northern India. It 
can give a sweeping cut with all the terrible force of a cavalry 
sabre, on account of its shape and weight, also a deadly 
ripping upper-cut which has made the Gurkha soldier a foe 
to be dreaded in battle. A Gurkha can behead a bull with 
one blow from his kukri, so keen is the weapon's edge. I 
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have heard that a Gurkha has been known to behead a tiger 
with one of these knives, but I cannot understand why the 
tiger let him get so near. 

A friend of mine, a major who was in a Gurkha regiment 
during the Indian Mutiny, told me that when he was going 
through a wood with his Gurkhas one of them saw a sepoy 
taking aim at him (the major). The Gurkha glided rapidly 
behind the tree where the sepoy was covered, and with one 
blow of his kukri the sepoy's head rolled on the ground 
before he could fire. The same major told me of the 
terrible execution done by these Gurkhas with their knives 
at the “ Secunderbagh," where he was present with them, 
and where two thousand of the rebels were caught in a 
square surrounded by high walls. Only two or three of 
them escaped the bullets and bayonets of our men and the 
knives of the Gurkhas. 

The knife I have was given to me by an officer who was in 
the Waziri Expedition. He purchased it from a Gurkha who 
had used it there, and by the stains upon it I believe him. 

(6) Abyssinian knife.—I class this as Abyssinian, 
although by the sheath it appears to be of Indian manu¬ 
facture, as 1 have seen Abyssinian knives of almost identical 
pattern. The hilt is, I believe, of rhinoceros-horn, and the 


blade of soft native iron of a very yielding temper; it bends 
upon pressure, and remains so. It is a weapon I should not 
like to depend upon against a burglar armed with a “ jemmy.” 

(7) Zulu dagger.—This was brought from the last Zulu 
War by one of our soldiers ; it is the only specimen that I 
have seen : the blade looks as if it had been made out of 
the end of an assegai. The sheath and hilt is of dark wood 
curiously carved, and on each side of the sheath is the rough 
representation of a cow, the legs of which appear to have 
on badly cut trousers ; I have seen works of art very 
similar on schoolboys' slates and chalked on walls. A 
peculiarity of the hilt, sheath, and blade is that they 
are all exactly similar in shape to the ancient Greek 
“ parazonium ” or dagger; but Greek art is certainly not 
represented in the carvings of the cows. 

(8) Egyptian dagger.—The hilt of this is mounted with 
ivory and has a very small grip, the blade is very broad and 
thin-edged. The sheath is of wood covered with thin, green 
leather, which again speaks of the follower of the Prophet. 

(9) “ Shikari,” or hunting-knife.—This was given by an 
officer who said he took it out of the Well of Cawnpore after 
the massacre, where it was lying amongst the victims. It 
bears many signs of usage. 



Banking as a Career. 

By WILLIAM F. SPALDING, 

Certfficated Associate Institute of Bankers; 

Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. 



PART II:.—BANKS OF THE FAR EAST. 


E reader will have under¬ 
stood from the concluding 
words in our last article 
that the foreign banking 
appointments with which 
we are now going to deal 
are, so to speak, on a higher 
plane than those already 
described. In nearly all 
cases previous banking ex¬ 
perience is necessary, and 
the details are given in 
order to indicate the wide scope offered to a youth who 
has served a preliminary training in one or other of the 
joint stock banks in the United Kingdom. 

We will take India first, since that country has a never- 
ending fascination for the adventurous lads for which the 
” B.O.P.” caters. The National Bank of India receives 
applications at the head office in London from candidates 
under twenty years of age who have had at least three 
years' banking experience, preferably in a provincial office 
of a joint stock bank. Applications should be supported 
by certificates of proficiency and any recommendation 
obtainable from the bank or other institution in which 
the candidate is employed. 

Candidates are required to pass a written and oral 
examination, and also to satisfy the bank's doctor of their 
medical fitness. Appointments are then given to suitable 
candidates as vacancies arise in London, the commencing 
salary being £100 per annum. Transfers from the home 
to the foreign staff are made after a few years’ service, 
but these foreign appointments are not guaranteed. 

Candidates of good social standing are also considered 
by the Eastern Bank. Limited, a comparatively new institu¬ 
tion with very wealthy connections. Not many men are 
taken for service in London; but officers who receive 
appointments to the foreign service receive a commencing 
salary of Rs. 400 per month, with house allowance of 
Rs. 50 (the rupee is worth about is. 4 d.) ; and after two 
years’ service the monthly salary is raised to Rs. 450 plus 
the house allowance of Rs. 50. On completion of four 
years’ service the salary is again raised to Rs. 525 per 


month, but without allowance for house, and after six 
years' service the salary paid is Rs. 600 per month. 

After five years' service six months' furlough is granted, 
and officers on furlough receive an allowance equivalent 
to half-pay. First-class passage to India is paid by the 
bank, and an allowance of £50 is made for outfit. 
Candidates should not be over twenty-three years of age, 
and are required to pass a medical examination. 

Of the banks dealing with China, Japan, and the Straits 
Settlements, there are two whose service ranks very high. 
The first is the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 
tion, the premier banking institution of the East ; the 
second is the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China. 

Perhaps before dealing with Eastern service a word or 
two ought to be said about life in the East from a health 
point of view. A man's health in the East rests largely 
in his own hands, and, provided ordinary precautions are 
taken, it is not found that Europeans suffer any serious 
deleterious effects from a sojourn in most of the countries. 
Every bank takes the utmost care to ensure the best sanitary 
conditions for its staff, and if the latter are temperate in 
all things, and lead clean, straight lives, there is little 
to fear. 

In India, China, and the East, bank officials enjoy a 
much higher social status than their European confreres. 
Most banks employ an additional native staff, but the 
British clerks move in a sphere entirely different from 
it, and in all cases rank higher than the native clerks. 
As a matter of fact, in many foreign places the banking 
community is regarded as the most select and exclusive 
class, and the society of its members is cultivated 
accordingly. It is to be noted, however, that salaries 
have been based on these conditions, and it only remains 
for the official to cut his coat according to the cloth. 

To return to the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank, the 
directors and managers of that institution grant nomina¬ 
tions to those candidates whom they consider eligible on 
general grounds, and who have been introduced by some one 
personally known to them. Appointments are given to 
selected candidates who have successfully passed the 
entrance examination, which is held from time to time as 
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vacancies occur. They are also required to pass a medical 
examination. The educational test is a general one, and 
comprises English composition, history, arithmetic, with 
French and German optional. 

Candidates, who are expected to have received at least 
one year’s previous training in a bank or mercantile office, 
are not allowed to enter for the examination before nineteen 
or after twenty-one years of age; but exception is made 
in the case of University men, the limit of age being extended 
and the period of preliminary training dispensed with to 
admit of the candidate’s taking a recognised degree at his 
University. 

Conditions regulating appointments in the Chartered 
Bank are similar to those which obtain in the Hong-Kong 
Bank. Applicants for the office establishment must have 
had previous banking experience and be between nineteen 
and twenty-one years of age, and preference is shown to 
applicants who have passed the examination of the Institute 
of Bankers. 

All candidates are required to pass an examination at 
the City of London College in arithmetic, composition, 
geography, and history, and must satisfy the bank’s 
doctor as to their fitness for residence in the tropics. It 
will save trouble if I mention that the College authorities 
decline to furnish copies of the papers which have been 
set at these examinations. 

Successful candidates in both the Hong-Kong Bank and 
the Chartered Bank are offered appointments at a 
commencing salary of ^ioo per annum. 

The Mercantile Bank of India, despite its name, is repre¬ 
sented in Java, China, and Malaya, besides India ; and, 
being a bank where conditions are not too stereotyped, 
will probably commend itself to the youth anxious to get 
on in the world. Nominations are not necessary ; the 
bank’s application list is open to all candidates with the 
requisite qualifications, but those applying for appoint¬ 
ments must not be over twenty-one years of age, and are 
required to have had about three years' previous banking 
experience. Qualifying examinations are held at intervals, 
the subjects of which are English composition, arithmetic, 
etc. Before appointment it is also necessary to pass a 
medical examination by the bank's doctor. 

The commencing salary in the East is about ^300 per 
annum, with allowances, and the bank pays the passage 
for its officials and makes a grant for outfit. 

To those parents seeking 
to place sons in satisfactory 
posts, it may be interesting 
to point out that at intervals 
there are vacancies in the 
Mercantile Bank of India for 
apprentices, who are not re¬ 
quired to have had previous 
banking experience. 

The appointments here 
given are, of course, but a 
few of those actually offering ; 
but sufficient has been said to 
show that in banking, as in 
many other professions, there 
is still room for the youth 
who is prepared to work hard; 
and other things being equal, 
there is no reason why the 
industrious painstaking youth 
should not make his mark 
in banking without being 
called upon to face the heavy 
expense which sometimes 
attaches to the learned pro¬ 
fessions—so-called. 

Candidates for admission 
into the different banks 
enumerated will probably 
wish to know something about 
the various entrance exam¬ 
inations. 1 may at once say 


that these examinations are such that any ordinary public 
schoolboy will experience little difficulty in passing them ; 
in fact, some of the papers which the writer had the privilege 
to examine were ridiculously easy. What is required is 
a good general knowledge of the elementary principles of 
arithmetic, and, in some cases, algebra, with a fair ground¬ 
ing in history and geography. For the rest, the dictation 
usually given is comparatively simple, and any youth of 
fair education should be able to pass the examinations in 
orthography. 

In conclusion, it remains to be said that higher quali¬ 
fications are required from those who desire to fill the more 
important positions in the banking world; consequently, 
it is necessary to know something about the professional 
education of clerks who may succeed in obtaining the 
junior appointments in the large banking institutions. 

First and foremost are the examinations for the Certificate 
of the Institute of Bankers. The possession of the final 
certificate of the Institute is not compulsory in many 
cases, but a large number of the banks, both home and 
foreign, require men to have passed the examinations 
before they receive appointments of importance; and 
there is no doubt that the time is not far distant when 
the qualification will be expected from every candidate 
for advancement in the banking profession. 

The value of the examinations is, indeed, held in such 
high esteem that gratuities, ranging from £5 to £10 for 
each complete examination passed, preliminary and final, 
are offered annually by the various banks as an incentive 
to their clerks to qualify, and, in addition, a number of 
very valuable prizes are provided each year by the Institute 
of Bankers for those candidates who obtain special 
distinction. 

Examinations, preliminary and final, are held in the 
following subjects, viz. : Economics, Practical Banking. 
Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic (preliminary 
only), English Composition and Banking Correspondence 
(final only), Book-keeping, and French and German 
optional. 

A fairly wide course of reading is necessary in all the 
subjects, and for the convenience of those students desiring 
to work for the examinations without special tuition, a 
full syllabus is issued by the Institute each season, 
specifying the nature of the ground covered and the books 
recommended. The fee for the examination is 5s. for the 

five subjects. Candidates 
need not enter for all ti e 
subjects in any one year, and 
every candidate who fails to 
pass any one or more sub¬ 
jects either in the preliminary 
or final examination, is re¬ 
quired to pass at a later date 
in those subjects only in 
which he has failed ; but he is 
allowed to proceed to the final 
examination in those subjects 
in which he has passed the 
preliminary. 

Apart from the examina¬ 
tions for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Bankers, through¬ 
out the winter session there 
are many lectures on Banking, 
Commercial Law, Foreign 
Exchange, and allied subjects, 
together with classes on 
foreign languages; and as 
most of the banks make a 
point of supporting these 
lectures and provide hand¬ 
some gratuities to clerks who 
succeed in passing the tests 
at the conclusion of each 
course, there is every induce¬ 
ment for men to make them¬ 
selves efficient. 



ASKED AND ANSWERED. 

The Head (to Pottinger, who has been “ kept in ” for History):—“And— 
er—what is the date of the—er—accession of Henry I. ? " 

Pottinger (whose mind runs on a telephone he is constructing):—“Double- 
one, double-o, sir! ” 
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The Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Coins, Medals, etc. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HERE are many things to learn in amateur photography. 
Last month I referred to the pleasing subjects that 
might be taken out of doors. Wonderful indeed 
is the camera as a recorder of places visited and of 
scenes enacted. Some very clever photographs have been 
filling the newspapers lately, showing battle scenes, and repro¬ 
ducing pictures of ruined towns in France and Belgium, and 
of our brave soldiers marching through foreign lands and 
engaged in active warfare in the trenches under modem con¬ 
ditions. Clever films have been taken, which, no doubt, some of 
our readers have seen exhibited somewhere. To secure these 
views practice is required, and those who have taken them 
have overcome beginners’ difficulties. There is one important 
feature I should like all my readers to understand, and that is 
correctly focussing. Many cameras are marked with a double 
scale, indicating feet and yards, and metres. The metre, as 
most of our young friends know, is about four inches 
more than a yard—a trifling discrepancy it is scarcely 
necessary to take notice of in focussing. Hence the 
common practice to treat metre measurements as 
yards. As it has been pointed 
out, the two scales on many 
cameras, marked P and F, are 
better understood as the one re¬ 
lating to plates, and the other to 
films or film-packs. 

A question has been put to us 
in reference to some cameras 
giving a sharp outline about four 
or more yards away, whereas 
others can only be adjusted to 
give a sharp outline when 
focussed at about twelve yards 
distant. This, perhaps, is ex¬ 
plained in that some cameras are 
set or arranged for a lens of short 
focus, so that pictures of quite 
small size can be taken. Careful 
focussing has to be observed 
with a long-focus lens. A fixed 
focus is generally characteristic 
of the cheap camera—other, 
perhaps, than pocket-cameras. 

“ Photography and Focus,” re¬ 
ferring to the importance of 
focussing being done carefully 
and accurately as is necessary in the better lens, says : " The 
photographer going from a poor to a high quality lens, may at 
first actually find that his results are not better but worse than 
before. He has to learn to use his lens before he can hope to 
take advantage of its fine quality.” 

Many boys tell us that they have a camera in all appearance 
as good as one far more costly owned by a more fortunate 
friend. They w'ill probably find that the difference lies in the 
lens ; and the lens is, indeed, of the first importance to a photo¬ 
grapher. A good lens is of greater value than a better finished 
or more elaborate camera with an ordinary lens. The merit 
in a good lens is in the reserve of quality it possesses, for which 
there may be use now and then under trying circumstances. 
Boys, therefore, possessing a cheaper camera should not be 
disheartened, for under ordinary conditions they are often 
able to achieve marvellous successes. It is in difficult positions, 
and under untoward atmospheric conditions, that a good lens 
is found so valuable. 

STAMPS. 

A stamp collection kept up to date, even if its scope is very 
restricted, is infinitely more interesting to the collector, and 
will in time beco ne far more valuable, than a general collection. 
The aim of every collector should be completeness, not necessarily 
in the possession of every shade of colour or minute difference 
in perforation, but in the possession of complete sets of issues, 
and specimens of all additional issues which may supplement 
previous sets. It may add much to the interest of the collection 


to include freak issues and overprints and surcharges, which 
may have been issued under peculiar circumstances. 

There is no time like the present for carrying out this idea, 
for during the last few months it has been generally understood 
that very soon new issues would be circulated in several of the 
countries now at war. Collectors, however, have not had long 
to w r ait; for, in many instances, the moment some German colony 
came under the sway of the Union Jack existing postage stamps 
were overprinted ; and as in many instances the supplies were 
very limited some of the stamps in our colonies were circulated. 
Last month we made some reference to changes going on, but 
these have been supplemented, so that at the present moment 
there are some important additions to be made to the young 
collector’s album. 

It has always been customary to include the stamps issued 
in the Sudan, including the first issue, such as are known as 
the Mahdi set, in collections of British Colonial stamps ; but 
Egyptian stamps have been regarded as foreign, for 
Egypt has until recently owed suzerainty to Turkey. 
Now, however, a British protectorate has been estab¬ 
lished in Egypt, and the stamp supplies of both Egypt 
and the Sudan have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown Agent for 
the Colonies. This means that 
all boys hitherto confining them¬ 
selves to British Colonial stamps, 
must add Egyptian, and there 
will very soon be an increase in 
the value of the early issue. At 
present it is possible for a few 
shillings to obtain quite a re¬ 
spectable collection. 

The changes in German colonies 
include the stamps of Togoland 
(of the yacht type), overprinted 
” Togo Anglo-French Occupa¬ 
tion,” together with the change 
in the monetary value, pence 
taking the place of pfennigs. 
The Samoan overprints are much 
rarer, and will soon become 
very valuable indeed. In these 
islands New Zealand stamps 
overprinted are now being used. 
It is, however, the G.R.I. pro¬ 
visionals, the 9 d. on 80 pf., and 
the is. on i mark, and other 
higher values that have been snapped up so quickly. Various 
issues have been made for use by the Expeditionary Force, 
such, for instance, as Australian stamps, punctured ” O.S.,” and 
the still quite inexpensive varieties of Indian stamps over¬ 
printed ” I.E.F.” 

German New Guinea is to be called New Britain, and G.R.I. 
overprints on Australian stamps have been issued for that 
purpose. Some Morocco stamps have appeared overprinted 
” Protectorat Francais ” in black, to which is added a 5-c. 
red-cross mark in red. Those who like to collect labels of various 
kinds will find a new variety in the Censor’s labels bearing the 
Royal Arms, and the words " Opened by Censor,” some being 
accompanied by a registration label. In France some of the 
stamps and cards have been overprinted, denoting that they 
are for use by the armies of the Republic. There is also a label 
being used in Malta by the Censor, inscribed ” Opened under 
Martial Law.” 

The stamps of the war zone are undoubtedly creating great 
attraction just now', and, in view of possible changes, many 
of my readers are filling up empty spaces in those countries 
affected by the war. There are, of course, the various German 
overprints on German stamps w’hich have been used in the 
Levant, and which were used in German colonies before the 
separate issues of the ship type (the ship on the German colonial 
issues is said to be a representation of the German Emperor's 
yacht, the “ Hobenzollem ”). There are also a number of stamps 
used in China, overprinted and in some instances surcharged. 

The old German states have long ceased to issue separate stamps, 




Red Cross War Stamps. 

Belgium, France, French Morocco and Monaco, with a New Zealand 
stamp overprinted “ Samoa.” 
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and many of the early issues are increasing rapidly in value, 
especially as there is some demand just now for fine specimens. 
Some European countries have as yet been far removed from 
the war zone, but they have been brought into prominence on 
account of the possibility of a redistribution of some of the 
countries in the settlement of the war. 

COINS. 

The young coin-collector is seldom a coin-specialist. It is all fish 
that comes to his net. Thus he collects some few specimens of 
modern coins of European countries, and a miscellaneous bag 
of old copper, including tokens and current coins. Some of the 
old Continental money is very quaint, especially the copper 
and base silver pieces struck during several centuries in towns 


and small states. Germany, to which so much attention is 
being turned, has, of course, general currency circulating through¬ 
out most of these states. There was a time, however, when 
each Duchy had its own mint, and sometimes several mints, 
for there are no fewer than twenty-six states included in the 
Empire of Germany, which received its constitution in 1871. 
It is far from an uninteresting hobby to try to get together 
some of the little pieces in silver and copper which will remind 
us in the future of the twenty-six states of the German Empire 
banded together—some willingly, some perhaps unwillingly— 
in the great contest now going on in Europe. In such a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection there will be coins of Anhalt, Haden, 
Bavaria, Bremen, Brunswick, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hamburg, 
Hanover, and others, not forgetting Prussia whose king is at 
present the German Emperor. 


% 


Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 




THE TRAVELLING KITCHEN. 

Of all the various appliances that minister to the wants of 
our splendid soldiers in the fighting line, there is none that is 
more popular than the travelling kitchen. It is known also by 
the name of " the galloping kitchen,” and latterly Thomas Atkins, 
under the inspiration of his present-time favourite marching 
song, has playfully christened it ** the Tipperary tuckshop," 
which certainly has a pleasing sound ! 

For our Army at the Front the cooking in the ordinary way is 
done by members of the Army 
Service Corps by means of long 
dug-out shallow trenches, in 
which fires are lighted to boil 
the huge seven- to twelve-quart 
Army kettles, half a dozen of 
which will contain an ample 
meal for nearly a hundred men. 

That, of course, is when troops 
are halted around the fixed 
kitchens. 

Not infrequently, though, 
and indeed very often during 
the present war, it is an 
enormous advantage if cooking 
can be done while actually 
accompanying the troops on 
the march. And that is where 
the travelling kitchen proves 
itself to be simply invaluable; 
for when a number of these 
kitchens, all steaming and 
hissing and bubbling, move 
with the troops, a satisfying 
hot meal can be prepared with¬ 
out any necessity for really 
checking the progress of the 
column. 

The cooking is effected by 
means of a closed steam boiler, 
with plate-warmer attached, 
which is either carried in a 
military wagon or is drawn by a traction engine or motor. 
Usually there are two cooks to each oven, but once the boiler 
has been well started one man can easily attend to it while 
on the march, regulating the heat, turning off the steam 
when cooking is done, boiling, baking, roasting, and frying 
all at once, and dealing with meat and vegetables and 
puddings. 

” It is a combination of baked-potato can and gun-carriage,” 
was how the travelling kitchen was humorously described to 
King George by a certain Royal Duke when his Majesty inspected 
the apparatus at Aldershot. The oven and eight cooking-tins, 
each holding eight quarts, were where the gun would be, and 
eight spare tins were fixed on the limber. By forced draught 
nearly one hundred gallons of water can be boiled in ten minutes ; 
and the spare tins will keep their contents hot for eight hours. 
The King was immensely interested in the contrivance; and 
so also is Mr. Atkins, always and whenever the appetising aroma 
of Irish stew, toad-in-the-hole, or plum duff is wafted to him from 
the travelling kitchen. 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 

HE little hamlet nestles and shelters in the vale, 

And the streaks of dawning kiss it when the stars 
are growing pale. 

The wild flowers open in the morn and close again 
at night, 

While, far above, the eternal snow shines stainless, pure, and 
white. 

Above the little lives of men, the daily transient things, 

The eagle soars into the skies 
upborne on mighty wings. 
And there above the lowly 
vale that stretches far 
and wide, 

The Mountain Peaks rise up 
to Heaven and evermoie 
abide. 

We live our lives from day 
to day, like dwellers in 
the vale, 

We do not do the good we 
know, our best ideals fail. 
But evermore within our souls 
there rise up noble dreams, 
And visions of a fairer life 
shine out with splendid 
gleams. 

We rise above the lowly 
earth, and gaze upon the 
sky, 

Like to the far eternal hills 
that lift their heads on 
high. 

Abiding still for evermore in 
their eternal youth— 

The Mountain Peaks of Puritv, 
of Honour, and of Truth. 
Frank Ellis. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding iti 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to te 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E C. 
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New Reader. —The coloured plates in question appeared in 
the “ B.O.P.” as follows: ” Badges of the Imperial 

Yeomanry,” vol. xxviii. (1905-6) ; " Drum Banners of 

British Cavalry Regiments,” vol. xxv. (1902-3) ; ” Colours 
of the Territorial Regiments,” vol. xxxii. (1909-10), and 
vol. xxxiv. (1911-12). The plate, “ Cap Badges of the 
Territorial Forces,” which was included in vol. xxxv., can 
be supplied at 6 d. The others given above are all out of 
print. 

Engineer. —The abbreviations are explained as follows: 
C.L.R., centre of lateral resistance ; C.P., candle power ; 
E.H.T., extra high tension ; Ft.-Pd., foot-pound ; H.W.L., 
high water level; M.P.H., miles per hour ; Sp.G., specific 
gravity. 


if B is too long, the works might stop ; if works are dirty 
the same thing is likely to happen. B and A and C 
must be perfectly clean or electricity may not be trans¬ 
mitted. The presence of oil on A, C, and B may prevent 
effective transmission. The distance between B and R 
should not exceed 1 inch. If it exceeds this, the amount of 
resistance on the wire end, A or C by B, need be only very 
small to stop the works. 


F. 


G.H.B. writes as follows: 
” With regard to Gra¬ 
ham’s query about the 
big-gun sights, I do not 
think Mr. Henty has 
committed an ana¬ 
chronism. In Henry 
VIII.’s reign the guns 
were certainly fitted 
with V-sights near the 
breech and with a small 
piece of metal standing 
up at the other end. 
It is thought they 
existed in Henry VII.’s 
reign. However, in 
1537, Nicholas Tartag- 
lia, an Italian mathe¬ 
matician, invented the 
gunner’s quadrant, 
which was an arc fitted with a tube 
to look through, without, of course, 
lenses. In 1879, Lieut.-Colonel 
Scott, R.E., invented the telescopic 
sights. Probably the ' looking along 
the sights’ referred to was to see 
that the sights were correctly ad¬ 
justed.” 

Navy. —Apply to the Admiralty Offices, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., for the 
particulars you want. The exam¬ 
inations are of a high standard. Should you think of 
qualifying through the merchant marine, it is important to 
remember that the Admiralty are prepared to consider 
cadets who have completed a voyage to Australia and 
back in the training-ship ” Mersey,” for appointment as 
Probationary Midshipman R.N.R. The ” Mersey ” is under 
the control of the managers of the White Star Line, 
Liverpool. 

A. McDonnelly. —Write for particulars to the Hendon 
Aerodrome, London, N.W. The applicant must be at 
least seventeen years of age. A course of practical instruc¬ 
tion in the workshops is essential. 


and gives the order ” Flood main 
ballast,” each valve is opened, the 
water rushes into the water-ballast 
tanks, forcing out the air, and the 
boat begins to sink. ” Close every¬ 
thing ” is the next order from the 
conning-tower; then the hydroplanes 
are set in diving position, the gas 
engines are stopped and the electric 
motors started, and down the boat 
goes to any depth desired. (2) In order 
to ascend, the hydroplanes are pointed 
upwards* while way is on the ship, and 
the surface is thus reached. ” Blow all 
main ballast ” is then the order ; the 
water is forced from the tanks by 
means of pressure from the air-compressor till the tanks arc 
empty, the submarine rises up out of the water, and the gas 
engines are started again instead of the motors. (3) There 
is a gauge, which always shows exactly how deep the beat 
is sunk in or below the w’ater, and by means of which, and 
by manipulation of the hydroplanes and of the main and 
auxiliary water-bnllast tanks, as above explained, it is 
possible to maintain the submarine at any depth required. 
(4) If you read the two books, ” Submarines,” published 
by Griffin of Portsmouth, and ” Submarines in the War,” 
published by Hodder and Stoughton, of London, you will 
have a complete survey of these underwater craft from their 
earliest times to the present day. 

G. C. R. Maclagan. -The measurements for the land yacht 
described in " B.O.P.” (vol. xxxvi., p. 346) were as follows : 
wheels —strong, bath-chair wheels, back and front being 
the same size, with 16 in. by 1 in. tyres (solid) ; bored for 
J-in. axles. Car itself made of ash ; length about 6 ft. ; 
width between rims of wheels, 3 ft. 9 in. ; height of seat 
from ground, about 1 ft. 6 in. ; diameter of steering-wheel. 
16 in. ; height of machine to top of mast, about 10 ft. 6 in. ; 
area of sail, about 80 sq. ft.; bamboo booms, 12 ft. Steering- 
wheel is made of American whitewood in seven pieces. 
See the article mentioned for further particulars. 

R. Crompton. — Harold Avery wrote the following stories in 
the ” B.O.P.” : ” The Triple Alliance ” (vol. xix.) ; 

” Mobsley’s Mohicans ” (vol. xx.) ; ” The Confessions of 
Cobb, Minor” (vol. xxiii.). 

Robert C.—Q must always be touching R as R revolves. 
Satisfy yourself that all other connections are right by 
touching A with B and lighting the globe. S is the part 
of B below A. This must not be more than of an inch. 
If more it may stop the clock. B must swing freely. 
According to the author’s model, if instructions are adhered 
to, the globe will light and the clock will not stop. Possible 
reasons for trouble are : If Q presses R too heavily, or 


Fancier. —It is true that the Newfoundland, when pure bred, 
ought to be all black ; but the larger black-and-white dog 
of this breed, familiar to us in Landseer’s pictures, has 
become recognised as a distinct variety. If you go in for 
Newfoundlands, or any other large rough-coated dogs, 
be sure to pay constant attention to their coats. 

A.R. (Rugby). —The writer of the article “ All About Sub¬ 
marines ” replies to your questions as fellows : (1) When 
the captain of the submarine closes the conning-tower lid 


N. R. Carr. —We cannot promise to include the articles you 
suggest in the coming summer numbers, but will do what 
is possible in this direction in the next volume. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Rouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
ts limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O./V* going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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ONE SHORT. " Well, Billy ’ere has bent his tin trumpet. Can yer put it 

A noted photographer tells the following as having actually straight, please ? h 
happened. * * * 

A woman entered his studio. " Are vou the photographer ? ” 
she asked. MAKING IT PLAIN. 


“ Yes, madam,” was the answer. 

“ Do you take children's pictures ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ How much do you charge ? ” 

** Half a sovereign a dozen.” 

“ Well,” said the woman sorrowfully, 
” I'll have to see you again. I’ve only got 
eleven.” 

* ♦ * 

COULD NOT AFFORD HIM. 

The cricket match was proceeding 
steadily, and the home team seemed to 
stand a good chance of winning until a 
stem young man with a square jaw took 
his stand at the wicket. 

Then the leather began to fly ! Three 
times this visiting Jessop sent the ball to 
the boundary, a stretch of long uncut grass, 
each time causing a great delay to the game. 

At last a tremendous hit proved too much 
for the home umpire. 

” Out! ” he roared, as the ball went 
soaring into the stretch of hated grass. 

” Out ? ” gasped the astonished bats¬ 
man. ” How can I be out ? ” 

" Don’t ask questions,” stormed the 
umpire. ” Out I says, and out you go. 
That’s our best ball you’re knocking about, 
and it cost us five bob. 'Taint likely we’re 
going to let you lose it for us. We want 
jt for August Bank Holiday.” 

* * * 

A CASE. 

There was once an organist who was 
very proud of his degree, “ Mus. Doc.,” 
and was careful to put it after his name on 
every possible occasion. To him once 
came a small boy who obviously desired to 
proffer a request. 

•• Well, my boy,” said the man of 
melody genially, ” what can I do for you ? ” 
•* Please, sir, aren’t you a Doctor of 
Music ? ” 

" Yes, my boy.” 


The Government 



How you feel after the cane ! 


had installed a telegraph line from Prejedor 
to Bihatch (Bosnia). 

” What is the meaning of this wire ? ” 
asked the astonished inhabitants of a 
village through which the line happened to 
pass. 

" It is a telegraph,” said the head-man 
of the village, who had been in consultation 
with the officials. ” One can send a 
message along this wire, straight from here 
to Stainboul.” 

The villagers were incredulous. '* That 
is impossible! How can a message run 
along a wire ? ” 

The head-man thought a while ; then 
he hit upon the proper explanation. 
” Imagine,” he said, ” a dog that is terribly 
long, and whose tail is stretched, like the 
wire on these poles ; imagine that his tail 
is so long that he reaches from here to 
Stamboul. Now, suppose we pinched his 
tail here. Wouldn’t he howl in Stam¬ 
boul ? ” 

The villagers understood. 

MONTHLY 

FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is ofl.rrd 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent in 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvrne 
Street, London, E.C.. and mark envelope or postcard 
“Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is W. X. 
Kennedy, 174 Albert Road, J arrow-on - 
Tyne, Durham, for the storyettc entitled 
“ One Short.” 
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The Briarwood Spies. 

A School Story. 


By JOHN LEA. 



'HEN Briarwood reassembled, 
after the Easter vacation, it 
was quite clear that the stu¬ 
pendous European upheaval, 
which had entered upon a 
new phase since the school 
dispersed, was working like 
yeast in the minds of the 
majority. The effect produced 
was perhaps more fantastic 
among the junior classes, 
where it was pretty generally 
felt that the Government had shown a feeble grasp of the 
situation by not availing itself of the assistance which 
strong, healthy boys in the lower forms of our public 
schools would be able to afford. 

“ It’s nothing short of rot! " said Dennison Steel, walking 
arm-in-arm one afternoon with his dear chum, Otis Jagger. 
“ It's nothing short of rot for the schools to open at all 
when the country is in danger.” 

“ Look at the coasts ! ” cried Jagger, with a wave of one 
hand as if the locality in question lay open to view before 
him. ” Everybody who knows anything knows that the 
whole country is in the hands of German spies, and their 
antics on the coasts ought to be properly watched.” 

“ It's just inviting invasion : that’s what I say,” added 
Steel. ” Whereas the proper thing to do would be to close 
all the schools, arm every boy, who can ride a bicycle, with 
a good revolver, and send him out on patrol duty up and 
down the entire eastern sea-front.” 

The idea was so reasonable and so delightful that Jagger's 
eyes fairly glistened as he chipped in : 

“ Catch any German squadron making a raid when I was 
on the look-out ! ” 

Steel was about to express agreement, when his com- 
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panion suddenly halted and, twisting round to face him, 
went on breathlessly : 

” Denny, old man, let's defy the Government ; let’s 
do our little bit to protect our native land—all on our own 
account.” 

” How ? ” asked the other with a startled stare. 

” By being alert for aliens.” 

Otis added to the impressiveness of these words by 
speaking in a subdued tone, and at the same time pointing 
across the playing-field—at the side of which they stood — 
at a boy who was walking hurriedly along some distance 
away under a clump of trees. 

” What do you mean ? ” cried Steel petulantly. ” Who 
are you pointing at ? ” 

” At one of our country’s enemies,” came the solemn 
reply. ” All the papers say that every German should be 
interned, for there is no knowing whom we may trust.” 

” But that chap over there is Kezler,” snapped Steel. 
” You are not going to pretend that one of the monitors 
of Briarwood is a spy ? ” 

Jagger dropped his arm at his side and, turning to 
continue the walk, retorted with a little cough of scorn : 

” Upon my word, you are as bad as anyone. Isn’t 
Kezler a German ? ” 

” His family may have been one,” replied Dennison, 
” but so was yours. He’s been naturalised long ago 
and-” 

” Rubbish ! Once a German, always a German,” broke 
in his chum. ” Mark my words, he'll soon betray himself, 
for even the schools of England are not free from spies. 
I don't mean to go to sleep if you do, and, spite of all the 
classes and regulations in the world, I shall keep my eye 
on Kezler, among others who are here. The proper defence 
of the country is a very important matter, and ought not 
to be shirked.” 


37 
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THE BRIARWOOD SPIES 


While Jagger thus spoke, the mind of Dennison Steel 
began working round to an agreement with what he said. 

41 All right, old man ! ” he ciied. 44 You are quite correct. 
One never knows ; but we are more likely to be successful 
if we keep our little game to ourselves.” 

On this point there could be no divided opinion, and 
they fell then and there to discussing the best means of 
conducting astute and rigorous observations. 

Of all the boys of Briarwood none seemed such a fitting 
object for espionage as Kezler, and the more the two con¬ 
spirators talked the matter out, the more they convinced 
themselves of his probable leanings to the enemy. Was he 
not abnormally fond of solitary stewing ? Did he not hold 
himself aloof from school sports ? Did he not insist, more 
than any other senior in the Fifth or Sixth, upon order 
among the juniors ? 

44 Depend upon it,” whispered Otis, 44 that’s his mean 
German way of scoring off England.” 

44 Anyway,” said Steel, 44 since war has broken out, I 
think the Head would be wise to cancel his right to a 
private study ; for who can tell what he is doing shut away 
in his own room ? At this present moment he is probably 
concocting all manner of schemes, and commencing a 
correspondence with Berlin, which may lead to something 
awful.” 

During the holidays Dennison had lost no opportunity of 
imbibing something more than news from the daily papers. 

44 And yet,” smiled Otis, with a sly rebuke in his tone, 

44 w hen I put you up to this suspicion a little while ago, you 
thought I was talking rot.” 

44 It was merely for the sake of getting at the truth,” 
retorted Steel evasively. 44 You are so jolly difficult to 
understand sometimes; but now that I have unravelled 
your meaning, the coast is clear. What’s the next move ? ” 

44 Some plan for invading Kezler’s den,” replied Otis. 

44 He’s awfully touchy if anybody goes near his door, and 
yesterday afternoon even your suspicions would have been 
aroused about him if you had seen -what I saw.” 

With this interesting statement, Jagger turned away as if 
the circumstance alluded to were of a nature far too awesome 
for disclosure. But Steel was not to be cheated. Seizing 
his chum by the arm, he cried : 

44 What did you see ? ” 

Otis leaned forward confidentially and whispered : 

44 Keep it dark, old man ; I set a trap and he tumbled right 
into it.” 

44 Go on I ” 

44 Wensel and I had a little game at kick-about up and 
down the corridor, where his study is, and once the paper 
ball (it was a good plump one) got kicked bang against the 
panel of his door. Of course it wasn’t done on purpose ” 
(with a wink), 44 but my 1 you should have seen him come 
out—red and furious and noisy. It served my purpose 
A i ; for it proved that he was in the room and up to some 
game which he feared to be disturbed at, or why did he order 
us out of the corridor and wait till we were gone before going 
back into the glory-hole ? ” 

In spite of a certain feebleness in this story, Steel did not 
feel inclined to discredit it altogether. The times had 
changed and matters that would have once passed unnoticed 
were not to be treated too lightly now. Besides, the lure 
of possible mystery was attractive in itself. 

44 Well, anyway,” said Dennison, after weighing what he 
had heard, 44 the first thing to do is to take a peep at his 
den. How can that be safely done ? ” 

44 Why, we will both go together,” replied Otis, 44 with 
some excuse in case he is in, and while one of us is asking 
questions, the other can take a careful peep round.” 

Nothing simpler. So when an opportunity occurred that 
very evening, our two friends crept cautiously along the 
dusky corridor toward Kezler’s study. 

44 Be alert, old man,” whispered Otis, 44 I’ll put the 
questions.” 

He followed up the remark with a loud rap on the 
door. 

44 Hullo ! Who’s there ? ” came the startled cry from 
within, for there had been no sound of approaching foot¬ 


steps. Otis glanced at his companion with a look tbai 
said : 44 See how nervous he is ? ” 

Then, without replying, he softly opened the door and 
stepped inside, followed by Steel. 

Kezler’s welcome was far from flattering, and the storm % 
aspect of his face, when he saw who his visitors were, threw 
the chief spy a little off his balance. 

44 Please, Kezler,” he stammered, 44 could you lend me 3 
piece of rubber ? This ass of a Steel has dropped mine out 

of the common-room window, and I thought-” 

But Kezler, who was in the act of tucking a letter he 
had just written under the string of a bro vn-paper paLrcel 
on the table, rose from his chair. With the deliberation 
of one not to be played with, he walked straight to the door 
and opened it. 

44 Be off ! ” he shouted. 44 Get out, or I’ll quicken your 
sticks for you ! ” 

44 Please, Kezler, I only meant-” persisted Jagger. 

crouching humbly, but inwardly hoping that Steel was mat 

ing good use of his time. 44 I only meant- Ow-o-o I ’ 

And with a hand clapped to one ear that had the sudden 
sensation of being on fire, he bounded into the corridor 
Steel followed with amazing celerity, his exit from the mom- 
tor’s study being so simultaneous with the slam of the door 
that it gave the impression of his having been shot out. 

44 That settles it! ” groaned Jagger, nursing the side of 
his wounded head as they retreated. 44 I knew he was up to 
some hanky-panky. Did you see anything ? ” 

44 I should think I did,” replied Steel; 44 it’s a good job 
we went, old man.” 

There was balm in this announcement, and Otis listened 
with something like joy as his chum detailed the result of 
his swift investigations. 

44 It was a jolly suspicious-looking parcel,” he said. 

44 Think he’s going to send it somewhere ? ” 

44 No ; he’s going to take it,” replied Steel, with a clap 
on Jagger’s shoulder to show how confident he felt. 

44 How do you know that ? ” 

44 Because I saw the envelope tucked under the string 
and the address on it was : 

4 For Skipper C- 

“The Gull’s Nook.” 

Keep till called for.’ 

And across one comer was written : 4 By hand, C.K.’ ” 

44 Where is the 4 Gull’s Nook ’ ? ” asked Otis absently. 

44 Probably some hole-and-corner house in Barharbour,” 
suggested the other. 44 He has always been jolly fond of 
sculling the school boat down river to Barharbour, and n ow 
it’s pretty clear what his little game was.” 

44 Skipper C-,” said Otis meditatively, while stroking 

his tingling ear ; 44 1 expect he is a secret agent, and, depend 
upon it, the parcel has got something in it that won’t do 
any good to an English ship once it is put on board.” 

A silence followed as the thoughts of the spies became 
more active. 

44 Otis, old man,” said Denny at last, 44 we must get that 
parcel before he can take it away.” 

Another pause. 

44 How are we going to do it without letting him miss it ? ” 
asked Jagger. 44 Once he guesses that he is being spied on, 
the game is up. ... I know 1 I’ve got it 1 ” he broke out, 
jubilantly. 44 Listen to me ! ” 

And the plan he described was so beautiful, so truly de¬ 
lightful, that Dennison fairly crowed as he listened. It was 
simplicity itself, only needing time and care to make it 
successful. There could be no doubt that the first would be 
given them, for clearly enough, Kezler intended to make a 
half-day visit to Barharbour, and the half-day in question 
was nearly twenty-four hours away. 

44 Between now and then,” cried Otis, 44 we shall be able 
to manage it Ai, and the snake in the grass will have the 
wind taken out of his sails, my boy.” 

Jagger was not always a master of metaphor—but what 
of that ? 
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The September sunshine basked pleasantly over the 
countryside when, at 2.45 on Wednesday afternoon, Kezler 
was seen making his way to the Briarwood boat-house with 
a brown-paper parcel under his arm. By a previous 
arrangement with the Captain of the Clubs, the smallest 
of the three canoes moored to the shore had been placed at 
his disposal, and in this he was quickly afloat. 

Gaining the middle of the stream, a stroke or two sent 
him merrily gliding down current at a speed which promised 
timely arrival at Barharbour, the little fishing 
port six miles away at the rivers mouth. 

Scarcely had he and his craft vanished round 
the first bend, when two boys sitting in the 
shadow of a hawthorn-bush near the boat¬ 
house sprang to their feet. 

"The plot thickens ! " cried 
Jagger exultantly. 44 There is 
no time to lose. It will never 
do for him to 
get there before 
us.” 

Steel felt so 
sure of this that 
he did not lag 
behind as Otis 
took a short cut 
to the shed 
where the bi- 
cy cles were 
housed. Five 
minutes after 
Kezler had gli¬ 
ded out of sight 
they were on the 
road, and so well 
did they cover 
t he ground — 
urged, no doubt, 
by patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm — that 
Barharbour was 
reached long be¬ 
fore any oars¬ 
man, even with 
five minutes' 
lead, could put 
in appearance 
there. 

44 I vote we 
get a table in 
the tea-room 
window," said 
Otis. 44 Then 
we can see him 
arrive without 
being twigged 
ourselves." 

The sugges¬ 
tion was a good 
one, because it 
also enabled 
them to stow 
their machines 
safely away, 
and, in the 
plan they had 
in view, the machines would have pro/ed embarrassing. 

Provided with a little comforting refreshment, they had 
been sitting in the window nearly twenty minutes when 
Steel suddenly gripped his chum’s wrist and pointed at a 
little landing-stage across the water. 

44 There he is ! " he cried with indiscreet excitement. 
41 Come on, or we shall miss him 1 " 

44 Hold your row I " muttered the other. 

Discharging their liabilities and promising to return 
for the bikes a little later on, they slipped into the street. 
Kezler had already moored his bark and was in the act of 


entering a narrow thoroughfare in the older portion of 
Barharbour. Another moment and he would have escaped 
them: 

With an elaborate caution quite sufficient in itself to 
make them objects of suspicion, they set off in pursuit. 
Through numberless tortuous alleys Kezler led them on. 
He seemed to have a talent for doubling and twisting and 
crossing and recrossing in the most unexpected way. 
Furthermore, he looked back now and then as if fearing he' 
might be followed. If anything was 
wanted to prove his treachery it was 
this, and the spies dogged him in a fever 
of conviction that they were about to 
detect a scholar of Briarwood in the act 
of underhand dealings with the enemy. 

Su Idenly, Kezler vanished 
through the side door of a 
small house some fifty yards 
ahead of his trackers. They 
drew nearer, slipping into the 
shelter of an arch only a 
few yards away. As Steel’s 
peeping eyes wandered over 
the building, he 
pointed to a 
sign protruding 
from one corner. 

44 The 4 Gull’s 
Nook,' " said he 
in a whisper. 

Almost as he 
spoke, Kezler 
emerged again, 
but was met at 
the door by a 
thick-set sea¬ 
faring man, on 
the point of en¬ 
tering. 

44 Ah, Cap- 
tain," he said, 
44 I must not 
stop now, but I 
have left a par¬ 
cel for you with 
the landlord." 

The man sa¬ 
luted, and Kezler 
hurried past the 
mouth of the 
arch, without 
glancing into the 
shadow, greatly 
to the relief of 
the two spies 
who were lurk¬ 
ing there. They 
discreetly waited 
till he was well 
out of sight. 

We have 
fairly bowled 
him," chuckled 
Otis, creeping 
into the alley 
again. 44 1 should 
like to see old Fritz-Boozles’s face when he opens the 
parcel—eh ? " 

The thought was too funny for words, and Denny 
covered his mouth to check a burst of unseemly laughter. 

The following morning Steel and Jagger were up early. 
They had promised themselves a further examination of the 
contents of the parcel so fortunately intercepted by them. 
With this object in view they proceeded to the junior common- 
room where Jagger was the happy possessor of a 44 midship¬ 
man’s chest," fitted with lock and key, in which he kept a 
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vast quantity of treasure. Safe from observation, he now 
drew forth a brown-paper parcel identical in appearance with 
the one which, two days before, had lain on Kezler’s-table. 

** A jolly good forgery,” he whispered, turning it over and 
over. “ No wonder old K. failed to see any difference.” 

“ Let’s have a peep at the glasses again,” said Steel. 
“ Fancy a Briarwood boy handing to the enemy a means of 
spying from the coast and looking at all manner of places 
which an alien ought not to see! ” 

As his chum spoke, Otis unwrapped a much worn pair of 
binoculars and a small single telescope, and for the next 
five minutes both were in active service. 

” Better put them up before we are seen,” said Jagger 
presently ; ” and I’m going to take them to the Head directly 
after first school and tell him the joyful news that there is 
a traitor in Briarwood.” 


When, however, the two set out with the parcel to lay 
their story before Dr. Bains, they were drawn up with a 
jerk a very few yards from the start. On entering the 
corridor in which the traitor’s study stood, their knees 
began to knock at the sight of the Doctor himself striding 
towards them. Reaching Kezler’s door he tapped and 
entered. 

” There you are! ” whispered Otis with round eyes. 
” He has Jound him out, and we shall lose all the credit of it. 
Come on ! Let’s listen ! ” 

Another moment and they were stooping head to head, 
with ears as close to the key-hole as was possible. 

” I thought perhaps you could explain this letter I have 
just received from Captain Carrel,” came the dread voice 
of Dr. Bains. “ It has annoyed me greatly.” 

Jagger, with a nudge of triumph in the ribs of Steel, 
applied his eye to the key-hole, and saw Kezler take a 
letter from the master’s hand. As he read it his face became 
a study. Amazement was in every feature. 

” I cannot understand it at all, sir,” he said. 

” You delivered the parcel yourself ? ” asked the 
Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir ; and Captain Carrel must have received it 
immediately, for he arrived at the Gull’s Nook’ just as I 
left, and I told him about it.” 

“ Then how did the blocks of wood take the place of the 
glasses I was so wishful for the poor man to receive ? ” 

As these words stole through the key-hole, the arch- 
plotters exchanged horrified glances. 

” I cannot imagine, sir,” came Kezler’s voice in slow 
tones ; “ I packed the glasses as you requested and-” 

“ Is it possible,” broke in the other, “ that there can be 
anyone in this school so unpatriotic as to stop, by some 
foolish prank, the captain of an English coast ship 
receiving a little necessary help in times of danger r 
Captain Carrel is a poor man, and my sea-glasses 
would have been of great service to him.” 

Otis, staring through the key-hole with a sinking 
heart, saw Kezlcr’s face suddenly undergo a change. 
It was as though an enlightening memory had 
broken upon him. 

” I have to report two juniors, sir,” said he. 
“ for breaking bounds yesterday afternoon. 
They were in the prohibited districts of Bar- 
harbour.” 

Dr. Bains appeared to resent the departure 
from matters under discussion and replied 
rather shortly : 

“As I shall be out for the rest of the day, 
bring them to me now.” 

Steel and Jagger, on cats’ paws, stole away, 
but hope of escape was vain. They had staved 
too long. 

“ 1 want you two,” came Kezler’s voice the 
next moment as he strode from his den. And. 
laying a hand on each, he continued, “ Luckv I 
found you so easily.” 

With quaking limbs and hot, damp faces, the 
spies entered the torture-chamber, Jagger still 
hugging the brown-paper parcel under his 
arm. To think that that traitor, Kezler, 
had seen them after all! But this was a 
small matter compared with the revelation 
about to come. 

On entering the den both boys were pain¬ 
fully aware that Kezler’s eyes were riveted 
on the parcel, and when the Doctor had 
passed the severest sentence he ever gave 
to boundary-breakers, the stunning question 
came : 

“ What have you in that parcel, Jagger ? ” 
Why prolong the agony ? The Briarwood 
spies came out of the storm at last, a couple 
of demoralised wrecks, and bore the punish¬ 
ment they deserved with a meekness of spirit 
which did not desert them till the summer 
holidays loomed above the horizon. 



“ 1 1 want 
you two/ 
came Kez¬ 
ler’s voice 
. • . and, 
laying a hand on each, 
he continued, ‘ Lucky 
I found vou so encilv.’ " 
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Historic Souvenirs from the Wilds. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 
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T HOUGH few classes of relics are more scattered than 
those of great explorers, the Royal Geographical 
Society possesses a very interesting collection of 
such objects. It includes, besides original maps 
by Speke, Mungo Park, and others, numerous instruments, 
etc., more or less closely connected with discoveries which 
have added largely to the sum of human knowledge. 

Not the least curious of such relics are those which were 
left or lost by explorers in far-off lands and found, in some 
cases many years 
later, by other ex¬ 
plorers. Again and 
again man has, by 
accident or design, 
dropped or de¬ 
posited something 
in remote solitudes, 
and by the merest 
chance a later wan¬ 
derer has not only 
picked it up, but 
brought or sent it 
back into civilisa¬ 
tion, and now it forms one of the exhibits in the Royal 
Geographical Society's museum. 

A singular relic of this kind is a pocket-comb which 
belonged to Dr. Krapf, the missionary explorer. Krapf 
arrived in Mombasa about May 1844, and returned to 
Europe on April 12, 1850, and from his short service in 
Equatorial Africa sprang the whole movement which has 
resulted in the opening up of the Dark Continent. Shortly 
before leaving the country he gave his pocket-comb to a 
Swahali carpenter, saying that when the man’s beard 
should have grown sufficient for him to use it there would 
come Europeans, who would take the country—some good 
men, whom he should trust and imitate, and others bad 
and to be avoided. The carpenter, who lived to see the 
prediction verified, many years later gave the comb to the 
Rev. W. E. Taylor, by whom it was presented to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Connected with another relic in the collection there is a 
singular story—a story as incredible, yet equally true, as 
one belonging to a watch which came back to a certain 
family after many days. Matthew Lumsden and his 
cousin Thomas were in service in India, and after the 
Pindari War of 1817 they returned home by the overland 
route via Persia, Transcaucasia, and the Black Sea. While 
crossing the Caucasus they were overtaken by a thunder¬ 
storm, during which Thomas lost his watch. Some years 
later Matthew Lumsden again travelled over the same 
route, and, much to his surprise, was presented by some 
of the natives with the identical watch, which, they said, 
they had found on a mountain path. Sir Peter Lumsden, 
who relates the incident, states that the watch has become 
a family heirloom, and has been inscribed with the appro¬ 
priate motto, “Nil Desperandum.” 

The relic in the collection is a spring tape-measure. 
When Dr. Sven Hedin was in Eastern Tibet in 1901 he 
left the article at the foot of an old ruin near Lop-Nor. 
Another explorer (Dr. Stein), when in the country in 1906, 
found it and brought it to England, doubtless often 
speculating how it had got to Tibet, though travellers 
should become habituated to discovering queer things 
in queer places. During Colonel Durand's operations 
against the Hunza-Nagars in 1891 our troops turned out 
all manner of things at Hunza, including a European 
arm-chair, apparently of English manufacture, and two 


large mirrors with gaudy frames that were evidently made 
for a cheap eating-house in Paris or London. Elsewhere, 
too, they lighted on a bloater - box from Yarmouth. 
Yarmouth bloaters on the Roof of the World ! At a 
dinner-party, however, Dr. Stein showed his “find," 
whereupon Dr. Hedin, who was one of the guests, at once 
recognised it as the measure he had lost in Tibet live years 
previously. It now bears an inscription briefly recording 
the main events in its strange history. 

There are other 
relics which had a 
more or less lengthy 
stay in the Frozen 
North. In a glazed 
frame is a faded 
and discoloured 
paper of instruc¬ 
tions left by Sir 
Arthur Belcher in 
a cairn on the shore 
of Arthur Strait, 
Arctic America, dur¬ 
ing one of the most 
remarkable expeditions in the long annals of Polar research. 
The object of the voyage, which began in 1852, was the 
discovery of Sir John Franklin, and the most notable 
result, perhaps, was that the commanding officer showed 
undue haste in abandoning his ships when in difficulties, 
and that one of those ships (the “ Resolute ’’) freed herself 
from the ice and was ultimately picked up in the Atlantic! 

Belcher returned with McClure’s crew from the 
“ Investigator,” which that commander had left in Mercy 
Bay ; but in the end he thought it necessary to abandon 
two of his own ships. The “ Resolute,” drifting south, 
was picked up in 1854 b y an American whaler, and brought 
to the United States, whence, after being refitted, she 



Dr. Sven Hedin’s Tape-measure. 


returned to England. This is the only case on record in 
which a ship abandoned by an Arctic explorer has come 
back to this country. 

A similar relic is a candle which formed part of the stores 
of Sir John Ross on his second expedition to Polar Seas— 
an expedition remarkable for its length, extending as it 
did from 1829 to 1834. In the summer of 1830 Ross’s 
ship (the “Victory ”) reached Victoria Harbour, and there 
she remained, fast held by the ice. Finally, in May 1832, 



DR. KRAPF’S COMB. 

The inscription reads as follows: “Given to the Rev. W. E. Taylor by the Swahali, Saramala, 
or ‘carpenter,’ to whom K. gave it.” 
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Ross and his men, leaving her to her fate, made their way to 
Fury Beach, where they passed a fourth winter in a hut built 
from the wreck of the “ Fury,” Sir Edward Parry’s ship, 
and named ” Somerset House.” This was a wretched 
structure,being only 
and covered with 
not christened de¬ 
grandiloquence 
plorers have often 
mon with suburban 
for instance, gave 
of 1853-4 the high- 
” Albert House, of 
and his observatory 
“Cornwall Lodge.” 
in fact, was so called 
land on which it 
been named North 

When Ross and 
it with the inten- 
home they were 
very precipice where 
wrecked, and, as it 
ice would soon re¬ 
boats were unloaded 
sible and hauled up 
were not a moment 
craft were brought 
ice came down, and 
collided with a 
broken pieces form- 
mocks close to the 
truth, a narrow es- 
one withal—strange, 
happened not only 
where the " Fury ” 
on the eighth an- 
disaster. Further 
impracticable, the explorers returned to “ Somerset House,” 
and they did not leave finally till July 1833. 

Before they bid a last farewell to it they found that the 
bears and foxes had made raids on their stores, and consumed 
a quantity of bread, oil, and sugar, as well as all the leather 
boots and shoes they could nose out. This was not the 
first discovery of the kind : four-legged free-booters having 
previously made free with the candles, for which they had 
displayed a special weakness. But, notwithstanding the 
keenness with which animals scented the delicacies brought 
to their country from over seas, the candle now preserved 
by the Royal Geographical Society was found in the house 
ten years afterwards, and some of Ross’s stores were 
discovered perfect as late as 1851. 

In the collection, too, is an Arctic relic of a somewhat rare 
character—a volume of Heine. Comparatively few books 
are carried by expeditions, though Sir Ernest Shackleton 
considers that one—an encyclopaedia—is indispensable 
“ to settle disputes, for an argument in the Antarctic very 
often represents the acme of dogmatism based on the 
flimsiest structure of knowledge.” He tells a story of two 
men in Captain Scott's first expedition who had a heated 
discussion as to the exact locality of a public-house on 
Portsmouth Hard. In the end, one sailor offered to wager 
the other a fish dinner that he was right, adding :— 

“ And if you lose, I’ll stand you a bottle of beer for every 
fish we eat.” 


“ Right oh! ” was the response, “ and we'll hav 
whitebait ! ” 

The book of poems went to the Frozen North with tL 
ill-fated “ Polaris ” expedition. Commanded by Capta; 
Hall, the “ Polaris,” an American ship, entered the Arcti 
Ocean near Repulse Harbour. After exploring parts c; 
Greenland and charting the Grinnell Land to its norther 
extremity beyond the 83rd parallel, Hall died, and his shi t r 
in returning south in 1872, was wrecked near Littletc 
Sound. Part of the crew drifted in the ice-pack for five 
months, covering no fewer than 1,300 miles, and the other 
having wintered at the “ Polaris ” boathouse, were picke. 
up by a Dundee whaler near Cape York. One of the par: 
(Emile Bessels, the naturalist) left behind at Polaris Ba 
the volume of poems, and a few years later it was found 
there by an officer of the “ Discovery,” belonging tc 
Nares’s expedition. Though the book bears evidence 
of usage, it is in excellent condition, having regard to th 
vicissitudes it has undergone. 

But the most singular relic from the North is, perhaps 
a small stone bearing the name “ Wyatt.” This was 
presented to the society by Dr. Robert Stein, of the U.S. 

Geological Sur¬ 
vey, who in 
19-1 found it 
at the south 
cape of Bedford 
Pirn Island, in 
Smith Sound 
The ” Wyatt 
who thus lei: 
his mark on a 
foreign strand 
was doubtlcs> 
Be n j amir 
Wyatt, able sea¬ 
man, one of the 
crew of the 
“ Discovery 
which visited 
Payer Harbour 
in 1875 and 
erected a depot 
of provisions on 
Stulknecht 
Island. If Wyatt 
designedly en¬ 
graved the stone 
as a memento of 
his visit to Pim 
Island, his 
object was 
achieved, 
though only by 
chance, even 
after an interv al 

A Relic of the “Polaris” Expedition. of a quarter of 
A volume of Heine’s poems. a centurv. 

The world is 

not so very large, after all. Friends often meet in 
circumstances which cause them to reflect on its smallness, 
and the history of not a few relics of exploration point 
the same moral. 

[Note.— The photographs in this article arc published by 
special permission of the Royal Geographical Society.] 


A Candle left 
by Ross’s Ex¬ 
pedition. 


seven feet in height 
canvas ; but it was 
risively or with that 
which Arctic ex- 
displayed in corn- 
residents. Belcher, 
his winter quarters 
sounding name of 
Victoria Town,” 
was, if you please, 
“ Somerset House,” 
because the tract of 
stood had previously 
Somerset. 

his companions left 
tion of returning 
stopped under the 
the “ Fury ” was 
was ev ident that the 
turn on them, the 
as quickly as pos- 
on the beach. They 
too soon ; for as the 
to a standstill the 
two floes near them 
violent crash, the 
ing a ridge of hum- 
shore. It was, in 
cape, and a strange 
because the thing 
on the exact spot 
was wrecked, but 
niversary of that 
progress being then 



H ftbouQbt for tbe flDontb. 


'^'hese are the gifts I ask of Thee, Spirit 
serene: 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, v 

Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s ® 
load, 

And for the hours of rest that come between 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


These arc the sins I fain would have Thee 
ta’ e away : 

Malice and cold disdain, 

Hot anger and sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great, 

And discontent that casts a shadow grey 
On all the brightness of the common day. 

—Henry Vandkye. 
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Author of "The Book of the V.C., M "With Pizarro the Conquistador,” etc. 

CHAPTER XI. 



THE END OF "BROTHER LUDWIG." 



I 


' NSIDE the mill it did not 
take Roddy many minutes 
to make known this 
“ Swiss " Dorbacher's per¬ 
fidies in the past. In addition 
to his own knowledge of the other’s 
betrayal of Captain Mercier he had the 
assurance of Herr Karl Dorbacher with 
regard to “ Brother Ludwig’s ” position 
in the German Secret Service. To all 
of wl ich “Brother Ludwig” listened 
with a sullen face. 

Captain Duclaux heard the boy out; then 
he gave a quick order to one of his men. “ Search him, 
Jules ! ” he said. 

Before Dorbacher could make any attempt at resistance 
he was seized by each arm and his wrists were held securely 
behind his back. Then the soldier named Jules ran his 
fingers rapidly through the captive's pockets. 

The search at first looked like proving to be fruitless. 
The pockets yielded nothing but scraps of food, a pipe, and 
an empty cigarette-packet. But the investigator was not 
new to this kind of thing. His fingers roved questingly 
over the linings of both coat and waistcoat, and presently 
they stopped over the latter. A rip of a knife, and some 
rustling papers fell from their place of concealment. 

Captain Duclaux picked them up promptly. As his eye 
glanced over them he gave a sudden exclamation of 
surprise. 

“ Faith ! ” he muttered.- “ What have we here ? ” He 
turned the sheets over with eager fingers. “ Yes,” he added, 
“ there’s no mistake. These are poor Andre’s—the papers 
that were stolen from him when he was murdered ! ” 

He looked up at the “ Swiss,” on whose face sullenness had 
now given way to an expression of fear. There was a hunted 
look in the man’s shifty eyes ; his face had whitened, too. 

“ Lieutenant Andr6, of the 107th Regiment, was inter¬ 
cepted in the wood above Saint-Brie the day before yester¬ 
day. He was found later lying on the ground—not shot, 
but with his throat cut. And these papers—of great 
importance—had been taken from him. How do you come 
by them ? ” 

Captain Duclaux’s voice was steady, though poor young 
Lieutenant Andr6 had been one of his closest friends. 

“ How do you come by these ? ” he went on. 

Dorbacher returned no answer ; he only stared dumbly 
at the accusing white sheets of paper. Perhaps he had 
read something in the officer’s eye—in the tone of his voice 
—that made him realise the futility of any denial. 


The Captain turned to M. Duforcst and Roddy. “ Per¬ 
haps you will leave us,” he said. “ This matter must be 
investigated at once. Wait for me at the foot of the hill.” 

The two accordingly quitted the mill and made their 
way to the point indicated. As they walked down the 
slope Roddy pondered over the strange chance that had 
brought him and Ludwig Dorbacher together again What, 
he wondered, would be the upshot of this new development ? 
Would Captain Duclaux arrest the spy and carry him back 
to headquarters for trial ? 

The miller made no comment upon the affair beyond a 
shrug of the shoulders, and “ they will know how to deal 
with him—those fellows.” He accepted the German’s 
fate as settled. 

Together the two waited at the bottom of the hill, and 
as they stood in the shade of a tree there came to their 
ears the sharp crack of a rifle. They could see nothing of 
what was happening up at the mill. The turn of the road 
and the trees hid everything from their view. 

Some minutes later the Captain and his two men came 
in sight ; their prisoner was not with them, Roddy noted. 

“ That is finished,” said the officer as he rejoined them. 
" The German confessed when he saw that the game was 
up. We got the truth from him at last. It was he who 
killed Andre—as I knew from the moment we found the 
papers.” Then, seeing the look of surprise on the boy’s 
face, he added : “ War is a stern business, Monsieur 

Markham. We have not always time to observe the 
formalities. I ordered Dorbacher to be shot because he 
was a spy and a murderer. He knew the penalties when 
he took on the game : he did not always play fair, that is 
all. Well, we are well rid of him ; and you especially, 
monsieur, for I understand that he bore you no good-will. 
He spoke his mind about you up there. You may breathe 
more freely now that he has gone. 

“ And now, monsieur,” continued the Captain, “ the 
miller tells me that you are anxious to get to the coast to 
obtain a passage to England. That may not be so easy 
as you imagine, for the Germans have pushed far into the 
country, but I will do what I can to help you. You have 
rendered us no small service in identifying this German 
spy, and we owe you more than mere thanks. Come with 
us, then ; it is possible that our Colonel will see a way out 
for you.” 

Half an hour later, having bidden farewell to his good 
friend M. Duforest, Roddy found himself in the presence of 
the commander of the little French force to which Captain 
Duclaux belonged. Thanks to the representations made 
by the Captain, he was allowed to accompany the soldiers 
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on their march, and it was not long before he was again oft 
the road. The investment of Maubeuge being complete, 
no good was to be gained from remaining in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The work of reconnoitring had been carried out 
successfully ; it was time now to return to the main body. 

Of that march across the frontier into French territory, 
Roddy ever retained the most vivid recollection. At 
times they left the road and plunged into the thick woods, 
following rough tracks along which were traces of the 
charcoal-burners. This particular part 
had been left untouched by the Germans, 
who had taken a route farther to the 
north ; but although they saw no actual 
signs of warfare they heard the distant 
boom of guns which told of a battle being 
waged afar off. 

The only indication that life in that 
beautiful locality had been disturbed by 
the great cataclysm was the number of 
empty huts that they passed. The 
peasants who made their home in the 
forest had fled at the first alarm. An 
ominous silence brooded over the trees. 

At night-time the soldiers bivouacked 
in some little glade, their sentries being 
posted far out to guard against any 
surprise. It was then, by the camp fire, 
that Roddy talked with the Colonel and 
Captain Duclaux, both of whom were 
curious to learn his story. When he 
made known the secret that Herr Dor- 
bacher had revealed, they were more than 
ever eager to assist him in his purpose. 

“ Nothing shall be left undone to help 
you to get to England,” said Colonel 
Lavalliere on their last evening together. 

” We shall be in the lines to-morrow, 
and I will at once arrange for you to 
go forward. Monsieur Markham, I have 
been in Germany and I know its people 
fairly well. One thing I am convinced 
of. and that is that they will stop at 
nothing to achieve their end. No device 
will be too diabolical for them to adopt. And we know that 
among their scientists are some of the cleverest chemists in 


the world. Your Karl Dorbacher may be, as he says, on? 
of their leading inventors ; if so, it is imperative that you 
make known his secret to your Government. You speak ot 
it as a high explosive—this new weapon that he has devised 
He called it so himself. That may be true, but in my mine 
there is the possibility of its being something even worse 
On the last occasion that I was in Germany. I heard vagu 
talk of a chemical bomb that was to mark a new era is 
warfare of the future. A chemist had already mad- 
remarkable demonstrations of its power 
of annihilation. I have never forgotten 
that, and I am always expecting to hear 
of its appearance on the battle front.” 

The Colonel’s words made a dee: 
impression on the boy's mind. He ft-L 
that the other had spoken with know¬ 
ledge and with a full sense of the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. To get back to 
England without the least delay was now 
his only thought. Herr Dorbacher him¬ 
self, knowing that Roddy had escaped 
from his clutches and was in possession 
of his secret, w’ould no doubt make the 
same endeavour. Every minute, therefore, 
was precious. 

Unable to restrain his impatience 
Roddy got to his feet and ^walked rest¬ 
lessly about among the trees. From his 
heart there went up an earnest prayer to 
God that he might still be in time and 
that he might thwart the German’s evil 
designs. 

Captain Duclaux followed him and 
laid a hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

“Be of good heart, monsieur,” he 
said. “ You have come safely through 
much already. It is as if the Hand of 
God were guiding you. He brought 
you to us, and He will guard you to the 
end.” 

Something in the Captain’s voice, in his 
confident manner, gave the boy new 
assurance. His heart lightened as he 
replied smilingly : “ I believe He will, too. Oh, I believe 
He will ! ” 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE GREEN FUMES. 


T EN days later, Roddy stood on the deck of a Channel 
steamer en route lor England. The dark days 
of peril and anxiety were over ; his face was 
turned towards home. 

At the end of his march with Colonel Lavalliere he 
had found few obstacles in his way. By stages he was 
passed on through the French and British lines until at 
length he reached Boulogne. The necessary papers for 
his passage w'ere secured for him in Paris, where Captain 
Duclaux, who accompanied him, proved a valuable friend. 

Before reaching the French capital, however, Roddy 
saw something of the fighting on the Marne River—the 
scene of memorable battles. Regiment after regiment 
of French cavalry and infantry, with artillery trains, 
were seen swinging by to the support of their comrades ; 
and ail day long came the heavy boom of the great guns 
whose shells he saw bursting afar off. 

Once in the distance he caught sight of some companies 
of khaki-clad soldiers whom he knew at once to be British. 
Although they were too far away to hear his voice he 
could not help giving them a cheer as he waved his cap. 
It was good to see them ! How it made his heart jump 
to be in touch again with his own countrymen ! 

From Captain Duclaux Roddy learned that the great 
check received by the Germans in their dash for Paris 


had been followed by their retreat to the Aisne and the 
Marne. Here the Allies had already made great progress 
in taking the offensive, and without doubt the battle now 
waging would have very decisive results. 

It was, indeed, on this very day (September io), as the 
Captain and Roddy rode to the north-west, that the British 
crossed the Marne, driving the German vanguard before 
them. The great attempt to envelop the Allies’ armies 
had failed ; Generals von Kluck and von Buelow were 
forced to secure the safety of their own forces. 

It was, of course, difficult for the boy to comprehend 
all that was passing around him. The actual scene of 
the fighting was a long way off, and such movements of 
troops as came under his immediate notice conveyed no 
meaning to him. It all seemed confusion ; a wild hurrying 
and scurrying from one point to another—not at all like 
what he had imagined warfare to be. And the continual 
explosions of bursting shells got on his nerves, so that he 
was glad when they were able to dispense with the horses 
that had been given them at the last town and to take to 
the railway. 

Once upon the steamer he felt able to breathe freelv 
again. His eyes rested on the dancing waves in the moon¬ 
light with keen delight. Over there, whither that fishing- 
smack in front of them w’as no doubt making, the surf 
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The journey to London and thence to Brakenhurst passed 
pleasantly, but none too quickly for the boy, whose face 
looked greedily out of the carriage window at the English 
fields and hedgerows. Oh, it was good to be back in 
England again ! 

And the arrival at the school ! It all turned out much 
as Roddy had expected. He walked from the station to 
the school gates in a triumphal procession, for directly a 
junior on scout duty had spied him a mob of fellows came 
hurrying up with their greetings. And among the first 
was old “ Turtle," his jolly face beaming the joy that he 
found it difficult to put into words. 

In his interview with Doctor Wilson, 
Koddy told all that he had discovered 
about Herr Dorbacher. He was not 
surprised in return to hear that the 
police authorities on their part had 
been making inquiries about the school's 
late German master. Some information 
had been given to the police, putting 
them on the alert. 

As to the cellars and the secret they 
contained the Doctor promised to com¬ 
municate with the police without delay. 
His face had grown grave when Roddy 
told him of how Herr Dorbacher had 
been working quietly away at his 
" invention " in the very precincts of 
the school. It wns disconcerting to 
think that, perhaps, a formidable quan¬ 
tity of explosive was stored away be¬ 
neath his feet—that the school was 
carrying on its ordinary routine over a 
veritable powder-mine ! 

But though Roddy had accomplished 
his mission in thus setting an official 
inquiry on foot, events were to move 
even more rapidly. It was the " Turtle " 
who expedited matters. 

After Roddy had been surrounded 
again in the big schoolroom, fresh from 
his long interview with the Head, the 
whole story had to be gone over again. 
He was careful, however, not to say 
anything about the cellars and their 
dread secret, as Doctor Wilson had 
cautioned him not to spread this abroad. 
But without this startling piece of 
information there was enough to hold 
his hearers spell-bound. 

Alone with the “ Turtle," on whose 
discretion he knew he could absolutely 
rely, Roddy disclosed the story of Herr 
Dorbacher’s evil-doing. That youth 
gave a long-drawn-out " P-h-e-w ! " 

“ I say, Rod ! " he exclaimed. “ That’s pretty 
warm, isn’t it ? The old ruffian ! And under our 
very noses, too—well, feet, if you like. I vote we 
go and look for the things right away." 

Roddy hesitated. The Doctor had not for¬ 
bidden him to make any search ; he had only 
advised him not to talk about the matter until after the 
police had investigated it. Still- 

The " Turtle " rushed his trenches without waiting for 
an answer. 

" Come along ! " he said, clutching his chum’s arm. 
" We'll drop down through the buttery and get into the 
passages. They were blocked up, you know, but the 
beggar evidently broke one of the doors open." 

The desire to satisfy his curiosity was too strong for 
Roddy to resist. He salved his conscience by assuring 
himself that he would only look to see what the cellars 
contained : there could be no harm, no risk, in that. So 
he followed the " Turtle " in the direction of the buttery. 

The two dropped down into the entrance to the cellars 
without observation, so far as they knew. Most of the 
fellows had returned to the football-field whence they had 


was breaking on the shores of Kent and Sussex. In a few 
hours he himself w r ouid be treading Ken\i h soil under his 
feet—home once more ! 

He had written to his father and mother while at Roularde 
and again within the last few days, but how soon his letters 
would reach England it was difficult to say. Possibly he 
himself w’ould be the first herald of his arrival. 

At Folkestone he wired to his father the news of his safe 
arrival, adding that he was proceeding at once to Braken¬ 
hurst. He wired also to Doctor Wilson, his head master. 
There was the mystery of Dorbacher’s secret hoard in 
the cellars under the school to be cleared up ; that claimed 
first attention. With the 
thought of this there leapt 
into his mind the wonder 
whether Herr Dorbacher him¬ 
self would make an effort to 
return to Braken¬ 
hurst ; whether, 
indeed, the Ger¬ 
man master had 


not already forestalled him. Since he (Roddy) had escaped 
from his clutches, old Dorbacher must have been fearing 
the exposure of his secret. What was happening, he asked 
himself, at the school on the Suffolk coast ? Would he 
be in time ? 

It was early in the morning when he landed at Folkestone, 
and he recollected that it was a Wednesday. The school 
would have its usual half-holiday, of course. How sur¬ 
prised the fellows would be to see him, to be sure ! How 
they would crowd round and clamour to hear of his 
adventures ! 

Hq could see his chum Turton—dear old " Turtle "— 
wringing his hand like mad ! And the others—Bedingfield, 
Radlett, Cox, Harrison, " Fatty " Parker, Corcoran—how 
they would cheer to see him march into the playground ! 


“The cur¬ 
rent of air 
. . . drove 
the fumes im¬ 
mediately towards the entrance 
where Herr Dorbacher was 
standing.” (See page 587.) ’ 
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hurried to greet the hero of the hour. No masters were 
about in the quadrangle ; the coast was clear for them. 

Leading the way, the “ Turtle ” turned into a passage 
on the left and followed it round until he came to where 
previously would-be trespassers had been checked by a 
wooden door. As he had anticipated, this was now not a 
formidable barrier. Instead of being nailed up securely 
the former fastenings had been all removed and a single 
screw kept it in place. A pocket-knife soon surmounted 
this obstacle, the door opening inwards as they pushed 
forward. 

The passage beyond contained nothing. It only smelt 
damp and musty. Farther on, however, it bore round to 
the right, and here they found what they had come in search 
of. A third, similarly narrow, passage turned sharply off 
at right angles to the other, being—so far as they could 
judge—very nearly underneath the school gymnasium. 
In this tunnel was a plain deal table, a chair, and some 
roughly fitted-up shelves, on which were several glass 
bottles and earthenware jars. All were labelled. Beside 
them were some retorts of a shape similar to those they 
themselves were accustomed to use in the school chemical 
laboratory. The table contained a litter of spatulas, glass 
tubing, bunsen burners, and other apparatus. 

Light was afforded this part of the cellars by means of 
a small grating overhead. As Roddy’s eyes grew more 
accustomed to his surroundings he saw that one of the shelves 
held some large black balls or shells, each of them being 
about eight inches high. At the top they tapered off 
slightly and bore labels tied round their necks with string. 
He pointed them out hastily to his chum. 

" That's them 1 ” exclaimed the " Turtle,” in an excited 
tone, regardless of grammar. ” Let's see what the labels say. 
P’r'aps they've got ‘ bombs ’ written on them.” 

He stepped forward quickly and reached for one of the 
curious-looking black objects. 

” Be careful, you silly ass I ” cried Roddy. ” Goodness 
knows what they’re loaded with ! You know old Dor- 
bacher said it was a high explosive. Leave the thing alone, 
can’t you ! ” 


But the " Turtle ” had secured his prize and was exam¬ 
ining the little label. He could make nothing of the 
writing. ” Bother the old chump I ” he exclaimed, " it's 
in German.” 

Roddy took the precious bomb-shaped ball from him and 
was surprised at its lightness. Evidently the iron casing 
was very thin and the contents could not be what he had 
imagined bombs to contain. His mind ran on nitro¬ 
glycerine, picric acid, with bullets tightly packed as in a 
shrapnel shell. He wondered for the moment whether it 
was not empty. 

As he held it, trying its weight, in one hand, there came 
suddenly the shuffle of a step in the passage they had just 
quitted. The boys looked quickly at each other; then 
turned their faces towards the entrance. A few seconds 
later a figure came round the bend of the passage and 
confronted them. 

Roddy gave a cry of surprise. It was Herr Dorbacher 
who stood there facing him, his face twisted into an 
expression of virulent hatred. 

The German opened his mouth to speak; but at that 
instant the “ Turtle ” made a sudden move and jolted 
Roddy’s arm. The black shell dropped to the ground ; 
there was a dull explosion, and then to their amazement 
the boys saw a cloud of grey-green fumes rising from the 
floor. 

The current of air from the grating drove the fumes 
immediately towards the entrance where Herr Dorbacher 
was standing. It all took place very quickly. Hardly 
any time seemed to elapse between the fall of the shell 
and the enveloping of the German in a cloud of greenish 
vapour. 

The next thing they heard was a guttural, choking 
gasp from the figure in the doorway. Then there came 
the sound of a body falling on the ground. At the 
same time they became conscious of a hot, pungent 
sensation in their mouths and nostrils; their senses 
reeled under the power of the deadly fumes that were 
wreathing about the chamber, and they stood swaying 
together unsteadily. 


(To be concluded.) 



Hope. 

By B. DUNCAN DORING. 



W HEN you’ve got that kind of feeling, 
That you’re absolutely stuck, 

When you think that Fate is dealing 
You the most atrocious luck, 

When your chances seem at zero, 

When you idly sit and mope— 

Just you emulate trie hero, 

And hope, my laddie, hope ! 


When you’re starting in the City 
Or on any life career, 

And consider it’s a pity 

You’ve no chances ; have no fear. 
For the only situation 
With illimitable scope. 

Is the great determination 
To hope, my laddie, hope ! 


When you muff your game at cricket, 

When you miss the tricky ball, 

When you feel you cannot stick it, 

When your life begins to pall, 

WTien you think that retribution 
Is hauling in the rope— 

Just adopt this resolution, 

And hope, my laddie, hope 1 

For it costs you naught to do it, 
And it's very quickly done 1 
Take my tip, you’ll never rue it, 
And the odds are ten to one 
That you’ll realise ambition, 

And feel capable to cope 
With the toughest proposition— 
So hope, my laddie, hope l 


Though the fates may seem unbending. 
And the gods may segm unkind, 

Yet all things have an ending, 

And each cloud is silver-lined ; 

And all lanes have a turning, 

From indifference elope. 

And glory in the yearning 
To hope, my laddie, hope ! 
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I N the career of all who go down to the sea in ships 
of the open boat type, there arrives, sooner or later, 
an insatiable desire for the comfort and homeliness 
of a small cabin. To such as cannot indulge in a 
thoroughbred cabin-yacht, the present article is addressed, 
in the hope that it may help them measurably to realise 
their ambition. 

The first thing to be considered is the style of boat that 
should be bought. One with good sailing properties is, 

of course, necessary, and-she 
should not be less than 
eighteen feet in length. She 
should be deep, full-bodied, 
of generous beam, and quite 
sound ; as the removal of any 
thwarts, etc. (although to 
some extent rectified by the 
stanchions in the building of 
the cabin), will inevitably 
weaken her to some extent. 

We will take it you have 
your boat safely lying in 
some convenient place. There 
is very probably a thwart 
about six feet from the 
transom. This must be left 
standing, as it will be a good 
strengthener for the bulkhead, and in the stability it gives, 
coupled with the greater ease with which you will be able 
to build your cabin, will fully compensate for the neces¬ 
sarily small entrance you will have. 

The other thwarts forward, including the sailing- 
thwart, must be taken out, but not before the beams, 
which are to take their place, have been secured in 
position. If this precaution is neglected the sides of the 
boat may come in and she will lose her true shape. 

To deal first with the sailing- 
thwart. The mast will hav§ to be 
held in the same position, so your 
new thwart will have to be exactly 
above where the other was. 

Mould a chock on each side into 
the space between the gunwale and 
the second plank, protruding from 
under the gunwale about an inch, 
and fix with stout copper nails and 
roves. Then cutout a sailing-thwart 
(see fig. 1), and nail to the chocks 
with stout galvanised-iron nails. A 
good iron knee must now be screwed 
on each side, and you have as good a sailing-thwart as 
was ever fitted into a boat. (.See fig. i.) 

The original sailing-thwart may now be taken out, but 
it is as well to leave the knees in position, mciely sawing 


Fitting up a Cabin 
Cruiser. 

How an Open Boat may be Converted 
into a Comfortable Sea-going Small Yacht. 

By A. E. BULLEN and G. PROUT. 

off the protruding portions, which would otherwise prove 
an obstruction in the cabin. The other thwarts will be 
considered presently. 

To give your cabin a nice appearance the sides should 
have a slight curve—ever so slight—as pretty stout timber 
will be used and the comers, though square, will not look 
ugly and amateurish. Now for this slight curve. About 
four inches in from the gunwales, on your sailing-thwart, 
make two pencil-marks, and another two on the gunwales 
about two feet aft of the thwart. Now you must fit a 
piece of stout wood from the mark a to the mark b (fig. 2) 
on each side. With the spokeshave this wood must be 
given a slight concave curve, as shown in the figure. 

Fit and bolt an upright on to each side on the after- 
side of the after-thwart, cutting the latter to fit the 
upright in nicely; the after-face to be level with the 
after-side of the thwart. Make it about nine inches 
above the gunwale, and quite vertical (see fig. 3). 
The bottoms must be riveted with copper nails and 



roves, as they are below the water-line (see a, figs. 3 
and 4). 

Two good iron comer-pieces must be screwed on here, 
and two small uprights fitted, about two and a half feet 
apart and equi-distant from the sides. The outer uprights 
must be cut as shown in the figure—with spaces between 
them and the gunwales to allow the sides to fit in tightly. 
This is more clearly shown in fig. 4 (see b). 

The two doors are hung from the inner uprights, and the 
space between, in conjunction with the hatch (which will 
be described later), is your entrance. 

Two small horizontal beams, cd, will be fitted between 
the side-stanchions and on the up¬ 
rights on the thwart. In removing 
the mid ships-thwart, two uprights 
are bolted to the sides, in the same 
manner as at the after-thwart, and a 
beam, slightly curved, fitted between 
these stanchions, the tops of which 
will just touch an imaginary line 
drawn from the tops of the after- 
stanchions to two points seven inches 
above the sailing-thwart. 

The old thwart can then be re¬ 
moved. 

Two small fore and aft stretchers 
( aa , fig. 5) will carry the cabin-top planking on either side 
of the hatch. 

Do not mould into the beam when fitting these, as this 
would considerably weaken where strength is required. 
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To fix with screws as A (fig. 6), will be sufficient. Two floor-boards (see fig. 7). A strip of wood can be fixed 
small chocks can be fixed to the after-up rights as illustrated on the bottom of the bulkhead outside as a rest for your 
in fixing to the after-beams. well floor-boards. 

From the An accurately constructed slide must be made to fit 
breasthook to over the hatch-opening. The slide is rather a delicate 
the sailing- job, so be very careful with it. It has to be so constructed 
thwart make that it will neither lift nor slide off—nor slide at all when 
and fit a fore the doors are shut. If it could be slid over after you have 
and aft locked up for the night, you would probably miss some 
„ stretcher, things. F (fig. 8) will prevent the sliding of the hatch 
that the fore- when the doors are closed. 

deck will be Figure 8 is an illustration of the hatch, and the sketches 
strong enough A and B will show how it is built. The small piece of wood 
to walk on. c (sketch B) prevents it from being slid off into the well. 
The sketch B The hatch-top e will protrude the thickness of the piece 
of fig. 6 will of wood c over the slide n, so that the hatch may close 
show how this tightly. At the forward side of the hatch-cover, a piece of 
stretcher is wood will be fixed to run between the deck-slides, the same 
fitted. as the after-side only, of course, not too deep, as it will 

Now you can plank your foredeck, using tongued-and- have to slide over the deck, 
grooved planking. Paint the tongues and grooves and Use a hard wood—such as elm—for the hatch, as the 
putty the latter before fitting the tongues, and remove softer kinds when they get damp swell very much, and if that 
the “ capping ” on the gunwales, if there is any, before 
nailing your deck. 

Galvanised-iron nails can be used, and the deck 
carried right aft over the slightly curved pieces of 
wood you fitted (fig. 2), and along the gunwales when 
you get to b (fig 2), as a kippin. At the stern another 
piece of deck can be laid, about nine inches in from 
the transom. The planking must be kept well out on 
the gunwale and be squared off, as a rail has to be 
fitted round the foredeck, and a beading right round 
the cabin-sides and coamings. 

Now make your forward-cabin side. This should 
be of one-and-a-half-inch wood, seven inches wide, and 
c to b (fig. 5) in length. Between the mouldings at b 
and c, fig. 5, and the ends of the fore-cabin side there 
must be a space of one inch to allow the sides to fit 
between them and the mouldings. This space can be sawn were to happen after the hatch-cover is fitted you could 
out when the side is fixed to the thwart. not slide it. Therefore, also make the slide loose, as the 

To fix, use big screws and screw them tightly through wood, however hard, is bound to swell somewhat, 

the fore-cabin side and well into the sailing-thwart. If you are not very careful in painting and puttying all 



Fig. 6. 




parts fitted together, there will be some miserable nights in 
store for you when you are anchored in some creek, far 
from home, with the wind howling and the rain rattling on 
the cabin-top, and the water-drops chasing each other along 
the seams and making everything damp and miserable. 

Instead of this experience, if you are careful, you will be 
warm and dry, even if the rain is tattooing on the cabin-top 
and your boat now and then takes green water over her 
fore-deck. So you see we cannot be too emphatic in urging 
the necessity of scrupulous care in even the simplest 
jobs. 

The fore-deck must be covered with canvas, after painting 
the planks. The canvas should be tacked at the edges, and 
right in the angle of the cabin-sides. Then a beading must 


The sides and after-side coamings will be of the same be screwed in the angle of the cabin-sides and the deck—first 


stretch of wood, and should be built (if you cannot get it painting and generously puttying the angle. 


nine inches broad) in two planks, tongued and grooved Now the foredeck-rail can be nailed or screwed down over 


and one inch thick. It should be nailed on to the uprights 
with galvanised-iron nails, and will be in shape like fig. 7. 

The after-beam coaming should be of the same wood 
as the fore-side of the cabin (see a, fig. 7). The top of 
the fore-side of the cabin will be straight and the planks, 
five-eighth inch, tongued and grooved, laid over the beams 
and nailed with galvanised-iron nails. This cabin-top 
can either be covered with canvas, or double-skinned 
(with painted canvas between if thought necessary). 

Remember, a wet cabin is a misery, and a dry one a joy 
for ever, so be very careful in the decking. Always paint 
all tongues and grooves, and putty the latter before fitting 
together. The planks should overlap the after-beam 
about one inch and a half, and round the fore, starboard, 
and port sides about half an inch. 

Now plank your after-bulkhead with five-eighth inch 
planking, tongued and grooved, leaving the entrance 
and fixing to a stretcher laid across the bottom for the cabin 


Fig. 7. 

the tacks on the outer edge of the canvas, painting this also, 
and running aft until it reaches the beading, where it can 
be bevelled on to the deck. The canvas will end here 
also. 
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Now you have the doors to hang on to the short after- 
uprights. These should be like fig. 8, to open inside. Of 
course any kind of lock can be fitted, but the padlock is 
about the handiest. Portholes can be cut and glass fitted 
inside. Two on each side of the cabin would be sufficient. 
The rowlocks must either be raised to the top of the coaming 
or a special crutch used (like fig. 9). 

Now you can finish off the whole by fixing headings 
on the coamings, rounding off the cabin-edges, etc., and 
painting to your own taste. If you have followed the 
instructions closely your boat should be something like 
the drawing at the head of this article—the cabin 
arrangement of it, anyway. 

What glorious times one can have in such a boat! What 
exciting sails and comfortable nights anchored in some 
tree-clad creek. What happy days rippling on the sea, 
beneath a gleaming sky, breathing pure fresh air and find¬ 
ing health for the body and mind ! What delightful single¬ 


handed trips, too, one can have alone with his thoughts and 
his boat on a tranquil sea ! Then there is the thrilling rush 
4 ' through sea and air, ” as Hemy has it. W ith a long breath 
the single-hander sees his boat soar to the crest of some 
particularly big wave and then roar into the hollow in a 
smother of foam. What Britisher does not revel in such 
noble sport ? Does not Mr. Frank Cowper tell us— 

“ For Roman, Angle, Norman, Dane, 

Have all infused their blood. 

And none to Britain ever came 
Who did not cross the flood ; 

What they in deadly earnest dared. 

Let us enjoy in sport, 

And thus in pastime be prepared 
For games of sterner sort." 

Yes, the single-hander lives a sort of sad life of happiness; 
but a cabin boat, “ a friend worthy of the name," as 
Jeroms has it, and a clear week-end each week—why, what 
more can a fellow want ? 


CnwLtch 
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Land Mines in War. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


S INCE the beginning of the War we have heard a good 
deal about submarine mines and the dreadful 
havoc they are capable of inflicting to the vessel 
that is unfortunate enough to strike one of them; 
but we have heard little about land mines, though they 
have probably caused greater loss of life since the War 
began than the submarine mine. 

The land mine is a dreadful and deadly machine, and is 
one of the greatest terrors that an army has to contend 
with when advancing upon country recently evacuated 
by the enemy. The mines are buried underground at 
the sides of the roads, on the banks of rivers where 
the advancing troops are likely to attempt a crossing, 
or in any position that is expected to be visited by hostile 
troops. 

There are, of course, many sorts of land mine, but the 
one most generally used is similar in effect to the shrapnel 
shell which has caused such enormous loss of life. These 
mines do not explode upon contact, however, like the 
submarine mines, neither do they explode underground 
as is generally supposed. To each mine is attached an 
electric wire, and immediately the electric circuit is made 
the mine is shot into the air with terrific force. At a height 
of about five feet from the ground its progress is arrested 
by a stout chain or cable by which it is anchored, and the 
sudden jerk, thus delivered, strikes the percuss ion-cap and 
causes the mine to explode. Thereupon a terrible hailstorm 
of large bullets shoots out in all directions, killing or 
wounding all those who are struck. 

Now the way in which the electric circuit is made depends 
upon several deciding factors. If friendly troops are likely 
to pass the place without knowledge that this particular 
spot has been mined, a man is left in charge of each mine. 
He is hidden in such a position that he can watch the spot 
at which the mine is placed, and in his hand he holds the 


electric contact-maker, by which he can cause the explosion 
to take place. Thus friendly troops can pass the spot without 
danger; but should the enemy approach it, the watching 
soldier presses the button at j ust the right moment, causing 
terrible destruction to their vanguard. This sort of mine 
has been used with effect rouifd the forts of Belgium, while 
the Germans have used them in guarding their lines of 
communication. 

Where there is no danger of friendly troops passing near, 
however, wires communicating with the mine are hidden 
in such positions that the advancing enemy will not see 
them, and immediately these wires are touched the electric 
circuit is made and the mine shoots into the air and explodes. 
It may be hidden in the river bank at a ford, and the wires 
communicating with it are cunningly concealed under the 
water. The chief horror of this sort of mine is that it may 
be discovered when the advancing forces are least expecting 
an attack, when they know the enemy to be far enough 
away and imagine themselves to be out of the danger zone. 
Thus it has a bad effect upon the nerves of the troops, who 
never know when they are going to encounter one of these 
hidden earthquakes, and, as a rule, officers will lead their 
men far enough across country rather than risk their good 
spirits by taking them into a region that is likely to be 
mined. 

In addition to mines, sometimes old guns and rifles, their 
stocks cut short, are heavily charged and buried under¬ 
ground, their muzzles trained upon the spot which hostile 
troops are likely to pass At this spot the delicate springing 
apparatus is set, and immediately it is sprung a veritable 
shower of death is hailed in the direction of the troops who 
have sprung it. This arrangement was used considerably 
against the scouting attacks of the Boers in South Africa, 
especially to guard fords and other lonely places which they 
were likely to visit. 
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Cricket. 



Putting on that “Finish” which is the Aim 
of every Keen Player. 

By J. S. DENTON 
(Northants’ C.C.C.). 



'W' F a thing is worth doing at all. it is worth doing 
I well.” That was always one of the favourite 

1 maxims impressed on me in my youthful days, 

and certainly it is not at all a bad one for a boy 
-to keep ever in his mind as he goes through life and grows 
into manhood. One of the great faults of our own days is, 
'without question, the too common slipshod manner in 
-which folk do many important things, the general idea 
.amongst young people being that “ it'll do, so long as it 
gets done somehow.” 

Now, I need scarcely say that I do not agree with that 
poor and paltry notion ; and certainly in cricket it is 
altogether out of place. The boy or man who thinks his 
work (or rather play)—at the wicket, as a 
bowler, as a stumper, or in the field—will do, 
so long as he muddles through it somehow, is 
-quite out of his right sphere when pretending 
to play the beautiful summer game. For 
cricket—almost more than any game 1 know 
of the outdoor variety—is essentially a game 
of graceful action, a sport wherein ought 
to be found the best and most correct stylish 
exposition. Nothing is more pretty to my 
mind than a splendidly graceful exhibition 
of cricket; few things are worse than a 
slovenly, awkward, listless display of batting, 
bowling, or fielding. 

One of the best " tips ” I know of as an 
aid to correct and stylish play is to practise 
the different strokes in front of a large 
mirror. You can then see at a glance if 
the bat is playing straight or across, or if 
the grip is faulty. A full length mirror, too, 
is a great aid to correct footwork, which is 
one of the essentials of correct and stylish 
batting. In fact, this use of a large mirror 
is extremely effective for the young player, 
and often helps him to get rid of faulty 
strokes he would perhaps not otherwise 
notice. 

Style and grace are, after all is said and done, of much 
importance and value in cricket, as in most other affairs 
of life. Hence I need not make any further apology for 
accepting the invitation of your editor to say a few words 
here about them—words which I trust may prove acceptable 
and useful to you boys who want to become excellent 
players in the game we all love so much. 

Now, let us begin this chat by looking for a moment or 
two at what correct style means with regard to batting. I 
have no wish or intention to labour the rule about play¬ 
ing with a straight bat, which is the very element of 
good style for anyone wishing to be regarded as a 
graceful batsman. All boys who are properly coached at 
school or elsewhere will be taught that as almost the first 
essential in batting. But I would prefer to pass on to 
other points which are not always so resolutely taught, 
points where lads often fall into serious errors. 

There is the stance at the wicket. Now, learn to play 
by holding your bat properly, so as to appear graceful 
when wielding it. Do not grip the bat as if it were a poker, 
rigid and stiff. Do not seize hold of it with both hands 
right down near the blade ; on the other side, do not grasp 
it with each hand close up to the topmost end of the handle. 


Let your right hand hold it firmly, yet freely, towards 
the bottom of the handle, whilst your left grasps it in 
the same way about half-way up, or rather higher. Learn 
next to work and swing the bat freely and easily backwards 
and forwards whilst thus holding it, so as to command a 
confident hold and use of it in actual play. I should 
advise your spending five or ten minutes each day for 
some weeks in practising this at the wickets, without 
any bowling coming to you at such a time. 

Then learn to stand upright when you take your place 
at the stumps, with your feet planted properly. The right 
foot must be almost fixed, for you to work and swing on 
as a pivot in striking the ball; the left foot should b? 

at a slight angle to the other, and a little 
way from it, resting lightly just about the 
crease. Having thus acquired the batting 
posture properly, you may do far worse 
things than spend ten minutes each day in 
learning to turn yourself about, hitting this 
or that varying and imaginary ball, learning 
liow to control your balance and body dur¬ 
ing a stroke. You can follow this up by 
bending slightly over, with your bat placed 
in the block-hole, as if ready for the ball. 
Learn not to lean heavily or press down too 
much on the bat. Keep it free and easy, so 
as to be able to use it with promptness and 
vigour in a second. Turn your head half- 
round, so as to be able to see every move¬ 
ment of the bowler, and be careful to watch 
the ball from the moment it leaves his hand 
till it reaches your bat. 

Now, a few practices with those exercises 
alone, even without any bowling at all, will do 
much towards assisting you to acquire a 
graceful position and stance at the wicket, 
at any rate, if they do nothing else. But they 
will—if your coach is there to train you on 
the right lines whilst you are doing them. 
For he will explain to you how you ought to 
move to play each kind of ball that the ordinary bowler 
sends down, and he will show you the right way and the 
wrong way of dealing with such a ball. Hence, when the 
ball does actually arrive during your later practice, you will 
at least have a good notion of how it ought to be treated, 
though of course nothing but much practice and experience 
will suffice to give you the perfect knowledge and confidence 
of the older and greater batsman in playing the ball. 

You must remember that much of the beauty and grace 
of batting depends on your knowing how to use your wrists 
in the proper and most telling way when wielding the 
willow. It is not at all easy for one to write down instruc¬ 
tions for a boy how to do this. But the being capable of 
turning your wrists quickly and firmly when using the bat ; 
of driving, cutting, turning the ball by the wrist-power 
instead of by sheer strength of a muscular arm, is not only 
a most valuable asset for a lad, but is one of the chief factors 
making for stylish and graceful batting, next to a proper 
stance at the wicket. As exponents of this wrist-work 
I would cite Ranjitsinjhi and Spooner. Watch Ernest 
Hayes, or David Denton, if you would see charming grace 
and ease in driving a ball into the country ; you cannot 
watch two more stylish exponents of this class of batting. 



J. S. DENTON. 
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Do not forget that one learns far more from a practical a stylish player when they see him adopting lazy or in¬ 
exhibition, well and closely observed, than by any amount different attitudes, whilst supposed to be alert and prompt 

of theorising and reading from books about a thing. and keen in trying to save runs for his side. 

To pass on. There is, of course, a certain gracefulness of Nor does it conduce to grace and style in fielding to see 
bowling, whether you figure as a slow or fast bowler ; though men walk about and cross the wicket after an over as if 

I will admit without further question that such stringent they were too weary to move, too undone to get farther, too 

and clear rules cannot be laid down for the guidance of a dull to last the day out. Brisk, active, energetic move- 

prospective bowler as for the budding batsman, when one ment; smiling, pleasant face ; quickness to perceive and 

discourses of grace and style in cricket. Yet you will, I act; activity in backing up ; smartness in picking up the 

am sure, agree fully with me when I say that it gives one ball and throwing it in; the eye and hand ever ready for 

immense pleasure to observe how gracefully a Fielder, a the expected catch ;—these are the things which will impress 
Hitch, or a Buckenham delivers the fast ball; or how the spectators and your own team with your good style 
attractive and stylish is the method of a Rhodes or a and superior grace as a fielder. 

Woolley in sending down their famous slows, as compared You never see Hobbs dawdle about the turf during a 
with the bowling of some boys and men whom you and I game as if he were absolutely done up ! You never yet 
could mention. Yes, there is a certain nameless method watched Jessop have to take his hands out of his pockets 
about bowling which makes for stylish w'ork, even though when the ball was coming to him for a catch ! You never 
one may not be able easily to say what it is. saw Wilfrid Rhodes resembling “ Weary Willie " in any 

Undoubtedly an awkward, irregular, curious run or twist match! You will be a long time ere you notice Hitch strolling 
of the arms or legs detracts much from gracefulness and nonchalantly along the grass, as if day-dreaming, when he is 
stylishness in a bowler. Just think how some fellows we understood to be fielding ! 

know do all sorts of hopperty-hops, jammies, sudden stops, These men just mentioned are but a few of many similar 
and astounding contortions during their run to deliver the great and gloriously graceful fielders. They are great 
ball, or whilst they are actually letting it leave their hand ! because they are graceful; they are successful, too, in some 
Their performances in this way are often enough to make measure, because they are the perfection of stylish fielders, 
the agile gibbon at the Zoo envious, or to turn the chim- No batsmen take liberties when such fieldsmen are about, 
panzee green with jealousy. Yet usually such bizarre You never yet saw any man at the wickets send a catch 
movements and tricks are nothing more nor less than within half a dozen yards of Hitch if he could possibly help 
mannerisms or awkward excrescences to their bowling. I it; he knows Hitch too well! You never yet saw even the 
do not for one moment wish to belittle the personal charac- Hobbs-and-Rhodes combination try to steal a short run 
teristic of any famous bowler, the individual touch or manner when Jessop was fielding the ball; they both know the 
which distinguishes him from others. But what I do seri- famous Cambridge and Gloucester player too thoroughly 
ously wish to restrain you from, to make you boys see the to take such a risk. His picking-up is too graceful, too 
folly of, is the foolish idea that it is necessary to cross your stylish, too certain and dangerous for even those noted 
legs four times when running to deliver the ball, or to turn short-runners to try their little dodge against him ! 
your arms round thrice when about to part with it, if you So you see, boys, there can be perfection of style and 
wish to capture wickets or make the batsman uncomfortable, grace in every department of cricket. And it rests entirely 
Whatever grace and style may be acquired by lads with yourself whether you shall rank amongst the highest 
when batting, or in a lesser degree when bowling, I class of players, or whether you shall be included in the 
certainly think that no part of cricket-work so much shows awkward list, the indifferent and tiled catalogue, the lazv 
and proves the kind of tuition boys have had as their and ungainly ranks. I need not tell you which 1 wouId wish 

methods of fielding. For, in this department of the game, to see you choose as your own future company. I am sure 

style and grace are not only always attainable, always there is not one boy but would prefer to be regarded as a 
effective, but they are one of the most valuable adjuncts Spooner or a Ranji at the wickets, a Barnes or a Rhodes m 
to success. If you doubt this, I am sure I can soon prove bowling, a Jessop or a Hitch in fielding, rather than as an 
it to you from actual experience. uncouth, heedless, negligent fellow of the type so many 

Notice how terribly awkward, how extremely ungraceful, careless lads prove themselves in actual cricket, 
how listless, how ungainly, how slow, how ineffective, many But to win such laurels you must start early. You can 
fellows—nay, often whole teams !—are when out in the never quite get rid of bad habits, nor of ill manners, if they 

field. To give but one instance and ask one question here, have been long cultivated. So begin to-day, and see that 

How can any man field well and brilliantly with his hands those who know teach you and show you thoroughly how 

half the time in his pockets ? The very query seems to do the thing properly. Make up your minds that, if 

absurd ! Yet you will often see several boys on the fielding there is a really graceful, stylish, correct way of playing 
side stand thus for minutes at a time when supposed to be the game, you are going to adopt it. 
waiting for the ball coming to them ! 

Again, what is worse than to note some slack fieldsman 
with his body propped up against the boundary rails, or 
his legs crossed and twisted until it takes him quite an 
appreciable time to get himself into shape when he has to 
start to run after a ball, or try to make a catch ? Apart from 
loss of time in this, probably ending fatally for his success 
in fielding, it does not incline the spectators to regard him as 




An Humiliating “ Egg-sit! 
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The Barch Towers Cup. 

How it Brought Good Fortune to Harry Dayre. 

By FRANK HOWEL EVANS. 

(A Story in Four Chapters .) 



CHAPTER III. 

MONSIEUR PAULONS. 

was a nipping day ; and as Harry 
turned from Whitehall on 
to Westminster Bridge the 
sharp air coming across the 
river made him involuntarily 
catch at his breath, and he 
stopped for a moment to 
button up his coat. As he 
did so, he heard a shriek—a 
long, terrible shriek of a 
woman in agony—and he 
seemed to both hear and see 
simultaneously. 

A woman had been in one 
of the embrasures of the bridge, with a little boy about 
five years old, who was standing on the stone seat. Harry 
had noticed her as he approached and had seen her pointing 
across the water, and had heard her say, “ That’s where 
daddy works ! ” Then she stooped for a moment to tie up 
her bootlace, which was evidently her reason for having 
stepped aside from the pavement, and in that second the 
little boy managed in some mysterious way to hoist himself 
to the top of the parapet, and, as the woman shrieked and 
Harry rushed forward, the little chap fell over from the 
bridge into the river below. 

It was all the work of a second—quick, dramatic, horrible— 
like a cinema film. At the sound of the woman’s shriek, 
at the sight of the poor little fellow falling, Harry’s brain 
and body worked with equal rapidity. Off came his over¬ 
coat and hat which he dashed on the ground anywhere ; 
up on to the seat of the embrasure he jumped, then on to 
the parapet, and, with arms stretched over his head, he took 
a beautiful, clean, clear dive down into the river. Down 
he went, seeming to make a small hole in the water, and 
when he came up from the odorous, dirty depths of the 
Thames to which his dive had carried him, his first thought 
was to look for the child. 

Yes, there he was, over there—a little, helpless, mercifully 
still floating bundle. A few strong strokes—Harry was an 
accomplished swimmer—and he had the child safe, and with 
his little burden easily, powerfully, he made for the landing- 
stage. 

Over the Embankment wall showed black the heads 
of the crowd which had gathered in an instant. Was it 
a tragedy, or was it just for a picture-play ? was the thought 
in the minds of some. But the sight of the frantic, white¬ 
faced mother rushing across the bridger, and down to 
the landing-stage as soon as she had seen the rescue, told 
that here was real pulsating life, not mimic drama. 

Willing hands helped Harry on to the landing-stage 
where the mother was waiting. Her little boy, unconscious 
from the shock of the fall, but still alive, was safe. There 
were restoratives and hot water and everything necessary 
ready in the little life-saving cabin on the landing-stage, 
and into this the child was quickly carried. 

But before the mother shut herself in with her little 
one she turned to Harry, who stood there dripping, and 
threw her arms round him and kissed him passionately 
on each cheek with a mother’s gratitude. 

“ Oh, that’s all right, that’s all right ! ” said Harry. 
“ Now I must get a change somehow, or else run home.” 



Harry, like most fellows, hated to be praised in public, 
and he turned away and spoke to the official in charge 
of the landing-stage. 

” I think you’d better run to the nearest hotel, sir.” 
said the official. " You see, there’s only that one little 
room there and you’ll catch your death if you stand about 
in damp things. The woman and the child will be all 
right, for there are a couple of women in there to help, 
so I’ll run along with you. I know some of the staff at 
an hotel close by here, and I’ll take you there if you like, 
and when I tell them what you’ve done they’ll give you 
the best attention in the world. Come on ! ” 

The man knew that a dripping lad was not likely to be 
granted admission to an hotel without some explanation. 
Besides, he wanted to get Harry’s name and address ; 
it was a gallant deed, worthy of recognition. 

So up the gangway he ran with the rescuer, who was 
cheered to the echo by the crowd as with difficulty way 
was made for him. And so, at length, glad to be rid of the 
fuss, as he termed it to himself, Harry sprinted along the 
Embankment to the Hotel Majestic, which happened to 
be the nearest, with its staff entrance at the back and its 
main entrance not far from the Strand. 

” Take him in and give him a bath and a rub-down ? 
Of course we will ! ” said the door-keeper, a grizzled old 
soldier. ” Jumped off the bridge on a day like this, 
did he, Mr. Enderby ? Well, I’m right proud to think 
you’ve brought him here and that we can do something 
for him.” 

” I thought you would be, Jack,” said the landing- 
stage official. ” Now pop him along to the staff super¬ 
intendent and have him seen to. I’ll wait. 

Harry was made a tremendous fuss of by the staff ; 
he was given a hot bath, a suit of clothes was found for 
him, his own were taken away to be dried, with the promise 
that they should be sent on to him, and then he was shown 
his way out by the superintendent, who vainly tried to 
persuade him to stop to lunch. But Harry wanted to 
get home ; he was thinking about his mother ; he always 
went to spend a few minutes with her just before or after 
the mid-day meal. 

But escape was not for Harry yet. In the staff entrance- 
hall he saw the woman whose child he had saved and with 
her the little one, looking still rather white and frightened, 
but evidently quite unhurt. And beside them was standing 
the entrance-hall attendant of the Majestic. 

” There he is, Jim, there he is ! That’s him ! Oh, 
you brave, brave boy ! ” 

Again the woman sprang forward and threw her arms 
round Harry’s neck, her voice trembling and choking with 
emotion, the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“ Oh, you brave, brave boy ! ” she repeated. 

And the fat attendant, his face working and tears un¬ 
ashamedly coursing down his cheeks, stepped forward and, 
hardly able to articulate, held out his hand to Harry. 

” My wife, my child, sir,” he managed to gasp out 
huskily. “ Oh, and you saved the little one ! If only 
I could do something for you in return, if only-” 

” Oh, that’s all right, old chap ! Any other fellow 
would have done the same if he had had the chance. Now 
I must really go ! ” 

He turned to the landing-stage official. 

” What do you want my name and address for ? ” he 
said to him. 


38 
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“ We have to make a formal report of these things.” 

“ Oh. bother ! All right ! ” Harry told him what 
he wanted to know. ” And now I really must go,” he 
concluded. ” Good-bye, all you people.” 

And away went Harry, feeling very awkward in his 
borrowed clothes. At home not a word did he say about 
the incident, and not until night, when the evening paper 
came and his father had begun to suspect Harry owing to 
his reluctance to say anything about the strange suit 
of clothes he was wearing, was the household made aware 
of what had happened. 

” I must go and read this to your mother,” said old 
Mr. Dayre, his eyes sparkling, his heart throbbing with 
pride. ” How pleased, and how proud, she’ll be, as I am, 
too, my boy—as I am too.” 

” Oh, that's all right, father. Oh, there’s a double 
knock ! I wonder whether it’s my clothes 
back from the hotel ? ” 

It was as Harry had hoped, his clothes 
dried and pressed; and his first thought 
was to search for Lord Barch Towers’s card 
of introduction. It was gone. He was 
no better off then, than he had been the 
day before. Oh, what a nuisance ! What 
a shame ! He would have to worry Lord 
Barch Towers again for another permit, 

, and perhaps the crusty old gentleman 
would refuse to give one a second time. 

“God bless you, my boy!” said Mrs. 

Dayre when Harry went to bid her good 
night, as was his custom. “ I’m very 
proud that He gave me such a son. Your 
father read it all to me from the paper. 

We are very proud and happy.” 

“ Thank you, mother dear. But I 
wish they hadn’t put it in the papers. 

I didn’t want it. I suppose that fellow 
on the landing-stage sent it in.” 

And Harry was really inclined to be 
almost angry the next morning when he 
was stopped by acquaintances and friends 
and even strangers, who had had him 
pointed out to them, to be shaken by the 
hand and congratulated. For his mind 
was fixed on that Barch Towers Cup. He 
was determined to have another try, al¬ 
though the permit was lost. He would 
try to see Monsieur Paulons ; he would 
explain to him ; he would get him to wire 
to Lord Barch Towers. That would be 
the best plan. Yes, he would get the 
great detective to wire and thus satisfy 
himself. 

“ No, sir, he won’t see anyone, won’t 
Monsieur Paulons,” said the fat attendant 
at the Hotel Majestic. The man's name, 

Harry learnt, was Lowder. “ He won’t have no cards 
or messages brought up to him either. He just keeps 
himself to himself in his room, and won’t speak to 
nobody. I said if I could do anything for you I would, 
and I will. sir. I’ll risk my place and say that a gentleman 
from Lord Barch Towers wishes to see him on important 
business. I shall get the sack, I expect, for he’s a very 
important visitor; but I don’t mind that, for I can get 
another job.” 

“ No, you won’t get the sack, for you won’t take up my 
message,” answered Harry. “ Not likely ! I can wait 
till Lord Barch Towers comes back.” 

“ Well, perhaps, that would be the best tiling, for 
Monsieur Paulons leaves to-morrow and it isn’t certain 
when he comes back, perhaps not at all, for he’s going to 
take the cup up to Barch Towers himself. That every one 
knows.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right then ! I'll wait till Lord Barch 
Towers comes back and then get his permission to go up 
there. That will do just as well.” 

“ Oh, here he comes, sir ! That is Monsieur Paulons 


himself—only don’t say that I told you. He likes as few 
people as possible to know him.” 

A dark, rather sallow man, of medium height, with a 
slight moustache, well-dressed, carrying himself very 
uprightly, was the man pointed out, who w’as just comiiu T 
through the lounge. Harry recognised the features at 
once. Here, indeed, was Monsieur Paulons, the great 
French detective. For Harry had a snap of him taken in 
a crowd at Dieppe during a summer vacation of the year 
before, when he had snapped his camera at the crowd 
unaware of Monsieur Paulons's presence there, and shortly 
afterwards he was politely accosted by a plain-clothes 
man who begged him as a favour not to publish or circulate 
the photograph, as it contained the portrait of his chief 
the great Monsieur Paulons ; and there he was, right in 
the centre of the crowd, easily distinguishable. Monsieur 
was an Englishman, monsieur would of 
course oblige the French police ? Harr, 
of course agreed at once, and had al¬ 
ways kept the developed photograph safely 
from prying eyes in his private album 
though he would easily have been able to 
sell the reproduction rights at a good 
figure as Monsieur Paulons was there. 

Perhaps this little incident, if Mon¬ 
sieur Paulons remembered it, would have 
some weight; so Harry stepped up to the 
great detective and spoke very judiciously. 

“ You wouldn’t know me, monsieur, be¬ 
cause you never saw me, but it might be 
in your memory that—well, a friend of 
yours requested in your name that I 
should not circulate a photograph I had 
taken in which you happened to figure 
You will perhaps remember, monsieur 
and allow me to speak further ? ” 

“ I know nothing, I allow nothing, I 
remember nothing,” was the curt reply 
as Monsieur Paulons walked on. 

Harry looked after him for a second 
with a puzzled expression on his face 
and then turned and went quickly back to 
the attendant. 

“ Lowder ! ” he said, ” I must get into 
Monsieur Paulons’s room somehow. How 
can it be done ? ” 

Lowder cast a suspicious look at Harrv 
What did this young fellow want—this 
brave young fellow who had saved hi> 
child ? Was there anything wrong with 
him after all ? 

“It’s a matter of great importance,' 
went on Harry, “ and it's straight, I give 
you my word for it. I want to hide there 
till Monsieur Paulons comes back. I 
want to make sure of something. I could 
hide under the bed, or somewhere there, and then pop out 
again when he had gone. Does he dress for dinner ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, always; but he never has his dinner in the 
hotel, ahvays outside. He comes back at five as a rule and 
goes out again at seven. But you couldn’t get into his 
room, sir. The management would never allow it, and I’ve 
nothing whatever to do with the keys of the rooms. My 
post is on this floor only.” 

“ Lowder, you told me that you’d do something for me, 
if you could, just now, didn’t you ? Well, I want you to 
try to get me into that man’s room somehow', and I don’t 
want anyone else to know anything about it except you 
and me. It’s straight, I give you my word of honour it’s 
straight. Just let me get in there from five till seven this 
evening. I repeat, Lowder, it’s straight.” 

“ I believe you, sir,” said Lowder. “ I believe you ; but 
I can’t get you into that room, sir ; I can't do it. It would 
mean asking the manager for the key, and what would 
happen then ? ” 

“ Isn't there some way I could get in through a window, or 
something like that ? ” persisted Harry. 



WAR TYPES. XVIII.— 
FRANCE. A TURCO. 


The dress of this foreign regi¬ 
ment of the French Army is as 
follows : light blue Zouave coat 
with yellow facings; turban with 
red tassel, or fez; white baggy 
trousers ; and short gaiters. 
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—see, the top sash is open now !—and 
no one need be any the wiser." 

"Not me, sir, not me! Why, you’d 
fall off and be smashed to death! 
You’d never get across like that. sir. 
Besides, suppose anyone saw you ? ” 

" Don’t be an ass, Lowder ! I could 
get across easily enough,” said Harry. 
" And I’ve got seme blue overalls at 
home and a cap that would make me 
look just like a telephone mechanic. 
Look here ! they’re evidently going to do 
something, or have done something, for 
they’ve left their cradle up there.” 

The cradle was just the stout strap in 
which the intrepid telephone - workers 
stand when they are repairing wires at 
dizzy heights, working themselves along 
with a nonchalance that makes the 
pedestrian below turn sick with ap¬ 
prehension. 

" You give me your word of honour 
that it’s safe, sir, and I'll do it,” said 
Lowder at length. " The trap-door that 
leads on to the roof is just outside this 
door ; you pop up a ladder and you’re 
there on the roof. At half-past four I’m 
off duty, and I’ll meet you outside the 
staff entrance a few minutes after that.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DOUBLE COUP. 


"And then in that bedroom t*as begun a terrible struggle for mastery.’ 

{See page 596.) 


" Well, you wait, sir. Meet me at the staff entrance at one 
o’clock, and I’ll take you up to the servants’ quarters and 
you can see if you think there is a chance of getting into 
Monsieur Paulons’s room.” 

Permission having been granted for Lowder to take a 
visitor up to the servants’ quarters, Harry was taken into 
the sitting-room set apart for the use of the staff, and Lowder 
pointed through the window. 

" That’s the floor on which is Monsieur Paulons’s room,” 
he said ; " and that’s his window, that middle one there. 
You see, sir, there’s no possible means of getting in that way; 
it’s the last story below the roof, and you can’t fly, and you 
can’t walk up the wall.” 

Harry looked out of the window. He was determined to 
get into that room if possible. As he looked he gave a 
little start. The servants’ quarters and the visitors’ rooms 
were facing each other from different sides of a sort of quad¬ 
rangle, and it was quite true that there was no way of getting 
across to the detective’s room—at least no way but one, for 
Harry’s eyes had lighted upon the telegraph and telephone 
wires which ran from roof to roof. 

" Let me in here at about five o’clock, will you, Lowder ? ” 
he said. " Are you off duty then ? Oh, it’ll be as easy as 
pie ! I can nip across by those wires, get in by the window 


A T a quarter to five, Harry was 
standing ready to swing him¬ 
self on the cradle to :he 
window opposite. His heart 
beat a little faster as he swung out 
into the air, and he felt the palms of 
his hands moist with perspiration ; he 
looked down to the street below, which 
seemed thousands of miles away, and for 
a moment he thought he was going to 
faint, to fall ; but he pulled himself to¬ 
gether, gritted his teeth, and at length 
the perilous journey was over ; his feet 
were absolutely touching the sill of the 
window of Monsieur Paulons’s room, of 
which the sash was open at the top. A 
hurried look round to see that he was 
not being watched, and then he dived in through the open 
window. 

It was just an ordinary hotel bedroom. Under the 
bed was certainly the most convenient place to hide, and 
so there he lay waiting, waiting anxiously, for the hour 
of five. 

Soon, outside, he heard Big Ben strike the hour, and a 
few minutes later there was the click of a key in the door, 
and Monsieur Paulons entered. From his hiding-place 
Harry cautiously peeped out and watched the great de¬ 
tective go to a small safe in the corner, unlock it, place 
in it some papers which he took from his pocket, and 
lock it up again. Then, going to the window, he pulled 
down the blind. He next tried the door to see that it 
was secure, switched on the electric light, and with what 
was evidently a sigh of relief, took off a dark wig, showing 
a bald head underneath. 

With this Harry was content, and drew back his head ; 
but at the same moment a horrible fear assailed him. 
He felt as if he were going to sneeze ; some of the dust 
under the bed had evidently tickled his nostrils. He 
clapped his hands to his face quickly, but too late, for 
the sneeze had come. Startlingly loud it seemed, and the 
valance of the bed was thrown back in a second. 
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“ Come out from under there ! ” was the order in a 
stern voice. " I have a revolver in my hand ready to 
shoot.” 

‘‘All right, all right, sir! I’m coming, I’m coming ! ” 
said Harry, assuming a frightened voice, crawling along 
on his hands and knees, and trying to formulate a plan 
of action. 

" Come on, then, quickly ! ” 

Harry crawled along till his head was in view and then, 
casting up his eyes, he saw that the stranger indeed held 
a revolver. He wriggled still farther out, and. as he was 
apparently about to rise to his feet, he ducked down again 
and grabbed at the detective’s legs, clutching him by the 
ankles. Bang ! Off went the revolver as the Frenchman 
fell, with Harry still clinging to him. 

And then in that bedroom was begun a terrible struggle 
for mastery. The Frenchman was strong, but so w’as 
Harry. Once the lad felt a dreadful blow on the back 
of his head which nearly deprived him of consciousness ; 
Paulons had flung him against a piece of furniture, but 
he pulled himself together and clung to the Frenchman. 
Over and over they rolled, the Frenchman shouting violently 
for help, Harry keeping his breath, till at length he felt 
the Frenchman’s pressure relax, and then—as a limp body 
lay flat on the ground, gasping and panting for breath— 
Harry knew that he had won. 

After one look to make certain the Frenchman was 
helpless, Harry staggered to his feet, nearly .spent himself, 
and kept his finger on the electric bell-push, till at length 
he heard the sound of a key in the door, and saw an 
excited man, followed by others, rush into the room. 
Then Harry, steadying himself by the door-handle, pointed 


was going to make off with the Barch Towers Cup an 1 , 
hide it till a huge reward was offered for it again 
He’s one of the most notorious scoundrels in Europe 
the police know all about him and have been lookir 
for him for a long while, and they say he’s the best mar 
at disguises they’ve ever come across. It was He wt 
stole the Barch Towers Cup originally, and hearing ttur 
Lord Barch Towers here had put the matter into the hand- 
of Monsieur Paulons, our gentleman actually conceived 
the idea of disguising himself as the great French detectiv- 
and coming over here with the cup to secure the reward 
first, and then to bolt with the cup again. But wha- 
were you doing in his room, my boy ? ” 

“ When I spoke to him in the lounge,” said Harr, 
w'eakly, for he still felt faint, " I was certain he couldn’t hr 
Monsieur Paulons. This fellow has perfect ears. Monsieur 
Paulons has not, for the lobe of his right ear is almo-t 
missing and looks as if it had been cut away. That cam? 
out quite distinctly in my photograph of him. That mad 
me suspect something was wrong, and so I determined 
to risk something and see if the man was further disguised 
I thought of Lord Barch Towers’s beautiful cup, as wed 
as my own wish to get a photograph of it.” 

“ All right, all right, you mustn’t talk any more now 
broke in the doctor. 

It was a week before Harry was well enough to be taken 
home and have the story there completed for him, and then 
it was Lord Barch Towers who came with the denouement 

“ I sent for the real Monsieur Paulons,” he told Harry 
" and he was furious to think that this man had tricked 
him in that way. But his fury was changed to delight 
when he found in the safe where the impostor was keep- 


to the prostrate man and 
said :— 

'* He—he’s an impostor ! 
He’s not Paulons at all! See 
that he doesn’t escape ! ” 

And then Harry’ himself 
remembered no more, for he 
had fainted. 


When Harry next knew 
anything, he found himself 
in a strange bedroom. By 
his bedside w’as seated his 
father—yes, surely that was 
his father ? And who was 
that over there ? Oh, Lord 
Barch Towers of course ! 
And that strange man by 
the window, w’ho w’as he ? 

“ Better now, my boy ? ” 
said the latter, coming for¬ 
ward. ‘‘ Yes ? Oh. I’m only 
the doctor just come in to 
put you right. You've been 
unconscious for a long time, 
but you'll be all right now.” 

Unconscious ! Then grad¬ 
ually the facts began to come 
back to Harry; but he was 
puzzled as to where he was, 
and his father, seeing the 
look on his face, began to 
tell him what had happened. 

“ This is the Hotel Majestic, 
Harry,” he said. “ You've 
been here since you caught 
that swindler. He’s owned 
up to everything now he’s 
found out. He's not Mon¬ 
sieur Paulons at all, and he 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS. 

The Head :—“And now, Gogglethorpe, can you tell me why it is 
that you never know your German preparation ? ” 

Gogglethorpe :—“If you please, sir, I have—er—conscientious 
objections to learning German, and I wish to ask you, sir, to arrange 
for instruction in Belgian and Russian instead.” 


ing my beautiful cup corre¬ 
spondence which showed him 
to be a most dangerous spv 
in the employ of the German 
Government. He possessed 
plans in connection with our 
naval strategy, and plans 
of our military works, and 
all sorts of terribly impor¬ 
tant secrets, as w r ell as many 
French plans; so, my boy 
you made a very good haul. 
I always intended to come 
and see your mother in 
memory of old days and in 
spite of my queer w’ays. and 
I’ve come now to tell you that 
it is considered in certain 
Government quarters that 
your capture of this gentle¬ 
man is worth some little 
reward, and it is my privi¬ 
lege to be able to inform 
you—unofficially of course— 
that on the same day that 
you receive the medal of 
the Royal Humane Society for 
that affair in the Thames, you 
will be presented with a cheque 
for quite a large sum from 
the Government.” 

“ Then I shan’t need t# 
bother about photographing 
your cup after all, Lord 
Barch Towers ! ” cried 
Harry, delighted, ** and 
that £ioo competition in 
‘ The Orb ’ won't see me as 
a competitor, for I shall take 
father and mother off to 
Whitby to-morrow.” 
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The Road to the Sea. 

By L. NELSON. 



T HE wind with its myriad voices 
Is ceaselessly calling to me : 

“ Come out while all nature rejoices, 
Come out by the road to the sea. 

“ Wild flowers are as mists on the meadow's, 
And green leaves bedeck every tree 
That waves in the wind and o’ershadows 
The winding white road to the sea. 

" Content you with air foul and gritty, 

While fresh-scented breezes blow free ? 


Behold ! from your smoke-begrimed city, 
Pure white runs the road to the sea ! ” 

I’ll hunt out my stout boots for walking, 

My haversack, w'here that may be ; 

And take, with the break of the morning, 
The ribbon of road to the sea. 

Past villages, w’oods, and wide meadows, 
Spend noon near the waves, tranquilly ; 
Then home through the lengthening shadows. 
To dream of the road to the sea. 


| A Talk to Boys. 


Ship-shape. 


r- 

| By an Old One. 


H AVE you ever been a- 
board a man-of-war, 
a modern Dread¬ 
nought, or a cruiser, 
or a gunboat, or even a torpedo- 
boat ? If so, you will understand 
that sailor’s expression “ ship¬ 
shape.” It means that there is 
a place for everything and that 
everything is in its place. It 
means that from conning-tower 
to hold there is not a bit of 
metal you cannot see your face 
in, a board off which you could not eat your porridge, 
as the Scotch say, a bit of running-gear that is not as easy 
to handle as a child’s wind-mill, or a piece of spare cable 
that is not beautifully coiled and stowed away. 

I am quite sure that if you were to visit the cook’s 
galley you w'ould find everything there in “ apple-pie ” order, 
which is another way of saying ship-shape. Each different 
kind of flour would be in its proper bin, which would be 
nicely labelled ; pots and kettles would shine by reason of 
metal polish and elbow' grease, and I have no doubt that 
the cook himself would be as bright as one of his saucepans. 

You see, it is very essential that ocean-bound craft 
should be ship-shape before they sail. If you go dow'n 
to the docks, you will generally be able to spot the vessels 
which are soon due to sail by the perseverance of the crew 
in making the ship neat and trim, and getting everything 
back into its proper place after the unloading and loading 
of cargo and the general upset of the ship’s arrangements. 
They are getting ready for sea. They are preparing for 
anything which may happen. Why, the safety of a 
ship might easily depend upon a certain thing being in 
its right place. If the captain gave a sudden order and 
the sailors, prompt and obedient, rushed to obey it and 
found the things they had to work with were all tangled 
or mislaid, it is possible that this delay might easily mean 
the wreck of the ship and the loss of all their lives. 

Emergencies rise so suddenly at sea. One knows not 
what a moment may bring forth. In the tropics, for 
instance, very sudden storms arise. If the sailors do not 
fly to their posts and obey orders with great promptitude 
the ship is in danger of foundering. Ves, but if every¬ 
thing is not ship-shape, if every sailor is not sure that he 
can find what he wants even in the dark, the ship’s safety 
is still more endangered. 

Thus, after a storm—during which, in spite of all the 
sailors can do, the ship’s tackle and arrangements generally 
get a good deal knocked about—the first thing to do is to 
get everything ship-shape again, and you see every sailor 
busy at his own task, at his allotted job, and very soon, 


indeed, you would not know that there had been a storm 
which had tossed the ship about like a nut-shell. 

Have you ever been to camp with a boy w'ho never knew 
where his things were ? Before he had been out a day all 
his belongings w'ould be in a jumble and if anything could 
spoil, well, it spoiled, and if anything could by any possible 
chance get lost, it got lost. 

On the other hand, I dare say you have been out with a 
boy who not only knew where everything w r as for his own 
use, but for anybody else’s use also—a boy w r ho alw'ays had 
a bit of string, or a useful strap, or a cork-screw in his knife. 
Oh, he is a useful boy ! He seems to keep a storehouse 
of handy things, and ahvays knows when and where to 
produce them. 

Depend upon it, thoughtful arrangement and preparation 
are among the most important things in life. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that more soldiers have been lost in times of 
war through lack of it than by all the guns of the enemy. 
You remember that awful story of the green coffee-berries 
w'hich w'ere sent to our starving soldiers in the Crimea. The 
poor helpless officials at the War Office in those days thought 
it would be very nice for the soldiers to roast their own coffee 
and grind it before using it. They forgot that the poor chaps 
had too seldom a fire to warm their freezing hands and feet 
and had neither time nor strength to roast coffee, and they 
also forgot to send them any coffee-mills with which to 
grind it ! 

Then, w’hen the terrible winter was upon the army, the 
poor fellows were walking with bare feet upon the icy ground, 
because the boots that w'ere sent out—beautifully packed, 
no doubt, and probably very well made—were all for the 
left foot ! There were no right-footed boots. Thus you see, 
far from the arrangements for that campaign being ship¬ 
shape, they w'ere muddle-headed and foolish. 

What a difference we see in the present war ! A man 
whose mind is ship-shape is at the head of affairs, and thus 
thousands of trains move, millions of men drill, hundreds 
of transport-ships cross the seas, countless commissariat 
wagons run along the roads with a smoothness of organisa¬ 
tion which has elicited the admiring wonder of the w'orld. 

Ship-shape is really another way of saying “ Be prepared.” 
A boy can be ship-shape. I mean that his mind and life 
can be ship-shape. This is largely a matter of training. 
If a boy slouches along the road of life, trailing his feet 
and taking little notice of anything, his mind will grow to 
be like himself—inefficient, disorderly, and sloppy. But if, 
on the other hand, a boy is strict with himself, anxious to 
be smart and efficient, and puts himself readily under 
proper discipline, his mind 'will become “ship-shape”— 
that is, it will be an orderly and efficient one. Be ship¬ 
shape, boys, for it saves time and temper and many things 
even more precious than these. 
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^ War Notes and Pictures. 

Wji? 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



BRITISH BULLETS. 

Ten years ago the poi itcd bullet, usually known as the Spitze 
bullet, was introduced by Germany after ipany tests made by 
firing-parties of selected men, all sworn to secrecy concerning the 
new flat-trajectory missile. The story is tcld, and probably with 
truth, that a spy, paid by another nation, crossed the frontier 
with twenty of these bullets pressed into the middle of cakes 
of horse-feed, and readily obtained five pounds apiece for them. 
Very soon afterwards, France and England adopted the pointed 
bullet; to-day, in some form or 
other, it is in use by the armies 
of nearly all nations. 

With our old round-nosed 
bullet the muzzle velocity was 
officially registered as being 2,000 
feet per second ; the pointed 
bullet was then given a still 
sharper nose, and generally im¬ 
proved in shape until the muzzle velocity of the bullet: was 
increased to its present figure of 2,440 feet a second. 

Now what, exactly, is the advantage of having a bullet that 
travels from the gun at such a high rate of speed ? Of course, it 
has greater striking power than a slower bullet; it has also 
greater range ; but the chief advantage is its low, or flat, trajec¬ 
tory. With the round-nosed bullet of less speed the rifle had to 
be aimed high in order that the bullet should not too soon descend 
to the ground, and, consequently, the bullet would pass over the 
heads of many of the enemy, even though those soldiers were 
actually in the bullet's line of aim. At 500 yards range the 
round-nosed bullet rose no higher than a man’s head, so that 
every man within that range was in danger ; but the sharp- 
nosed bullet increases that danger distance to 700 yards. 

The British bullet measures 303 inch in diameter, and when 
it is fired the cordite cartridge sets up a pressure of something 
like twenty tons to the square inch in the gun-barrel. That 
gives some idea of the force that drives the bullet. 


SHALLOW-DRAFT GUNBOATS. 

" Where the geography books tell us that a river is only 
navigable up to a certain point, the shallow-draft gunboat 
starts a navigation of its own and carries it up to a depth of 
water almost too shallow for a duck to swim in." 

That extract from a recent official pronouncement explains 
to us the possibilities of the wonderful little vessels referred to. 
The builders of these handy craft are the famous firm of Messrs 
Yarrow & Co., Ltd., of Scotstoun, Glasgow, constructors of fast 

destroyers and torpedo-boats . 
and during the war many of 
their shallow-draft gunboats, 
provided for the British Govern¬ 
ment, have been patrolling 
waters all over the world that 
are not deep enough to float 
any other type of fighting 
ship. 

The photograph below shows one of these gunboats just 
completed. It will be noticed that every part of the vessel is 
numbered, the hull included. Drawing, as they do, little more 
than one or two feet of water, shallow-draft boats are not designed 
to withstand the strain of a rough sea voyage. So they are 
built up in parts and sections, which are numbered as seen, and 
launched and tested under steam. The boat is then taken to 
pieces, shipped to its destination abroad, and there put together 
again. To supervise this latter operation skilled British engineers 
journey to all quarters of the globe. 

In one instance, several of these gunboats, built for safe¬ 
guarding British interests in China, navigated the shallow' and 
tortuous reaches of the Yang-tse-Kiang faster than had ever 
been done before. Another quarter of the globe where these 
gunboats are eminently useful is the west coast of Africa. Here 
there are many rivers where vessels of deeper draft cannot 
penetrate, and where there is need for frequent patrolling. W ith 
a length of 160 feet, and a load of forty tons when fully 

equipped wuth guns and am¬ 
munition, these craft yet draw 
only two feet five inches of 
water. 

In the diagram is show n the 
exceedingly clever propeller 
arrangement of such vessels. 

Instead of being placed right 
at the stem, where in so shal¬ 
low a craft it would waste much 
power by revolving partly out 
of the water, the propeller is 
enclosed in wTiat is known as 
a propeller tunnel underneath 
the vessel. By its action when 
started the propeller drives all 
the air out of the tunnel and 
it is then working in ** solid " 
w'ater, as seen in the diagram 
When the propeller is so work¬ 
ing, the hinged flap X is auto¬ 
matically raised up until [dot¬ 
ted line] it is some six or 
eight inches higher than the 
surrounding water. The rush 
of water out of the tunnel 
suffices to prevent air from 
passing in, and the flap is 
no longer any impediment 
to the speedy progress of the 
boat. 

Amply armoured, equipped 
with quick-firers and machine- 
guns, fitted with movable 
chrome-steel shields looptioled 
for rifle fire, and with power¬ 
ful searchlights, these shallow- 
draft gunboats adequately ex¬ 
tend the scope of the ubiquitous 
British Navy. 



A Twin-Screw Shallow-Draft Gunboat. 

(Built by Messrs. Y.irrow & Co., Ltd., Poplar.) 

Length, 120 feet; beam, 20 feet; draft, with 25 tons load, 25 inches. 



How the propeller works in a Shallow-draft Gunboat. 
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Inishmaan was one of deep disappointment. " Had I come 
all this journey for a pile of barren stones ? ” There was 
no vestige of a tree, and very little grass, and I prepared 
to leave the steamer with regret. 

We drew near to a brilliant yellow and grey slipway— 
the landing stage—and to my astonishment I witnessed 
among the rocks on either side of it two vivid masses of red 
which, at first sight, I took to be soldiers; behind them 
were endless rocks. A hill lay to the left, on which was 
perched one of the ancient forts of the islands ; and beyond 
this a very old wall, on the other side of which, in the dis¬ 
tance, were a few' cottages. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? Have you a garrison ? ” 
I asked, pointing to the red masses. 

My friend laughed. “ Those,” said he, “ are women, 
dressed in their ordinary costumes. To-day they have on 
their spare petticoats, which they wear, on occasions, 
over their heads, clothing them completely, as you see, in 
red. They have come down to see off the young fellow you 
noticed in my curragh.* He has started, via Galway, for 
America.” 

I looked at him and then at the scene before me, and 
involuntarily commenced to whistle ” I’m off to Phila¬ 
delphia in the morning.” 

By now the sun was shining brilliantly, and stretched 
before me on either side was a perfect blaze of colour—rocks, 
seaweed, and people. Some eight or nine miles aw r ay on 
the mainland I could see the beautiful hills of Connemara— 
indeed, I was in a new world amongst a strange and 
interesting people. 

Another busy scene took place when w'e landed. Nearly 
the whole population came down to meet the homecomers 
from Galway with their purchases. The cattle were landed 
elsewhere. On the way from the slipway I saw sights which 
took me back not only to the days of my childhood, but to 

• The native boat—a high-prowed, narrow craft made of canvas and laths, in 
which the “ Riders to the Sea ” jockey the great Atlantic rollers. 


the pictorial records of years before then. There was the 
old pack-horse with its cumbersome straw-padded saddle 
with the wooden horns on which to sling the baskets and 
barrels. Weird-looking sheep and goats were scattered 
about, hobbled together in couples. These creatures are 
usually very thin, but are w'onderful leapers. In spite of 
their hobbles they will clear the highest walls in safety. 

The few roads—made by my friend at the expense of 
much toil, suffering, expense, and dynamite—had gone to 
the bad through neglect. There is no one to look after 
them—in fact, no one on the island to tell anyone else to do 
anything, and so everybody’s business is nobody’s business ! 

Not a vehicle was to be seen—not even a wheel-barrow 
existed. Stones—always stones ; walls of stone, and even 
fields, many of which were three-parts stone, and containing 
very deep and dangerous cracks in every direction. In fact, 
the whole island is cracked like an old enamel dish. There 
are no gates on the island. The fields are surrounded by 
walls made of loose stones, a few of which are removed as 
occasion requires to allow the cattle to pass in and out. 
The people’s land is scattered in every direction, and the 
women who go milking often have a dozen or more loose 
stone walls to climb before reaching their own cows. 

" What an extraordinarily dressed girl! ” I exclaimed, 
as a little figure with a large tam-o’-shanter, a pink petticoat 
waist, and blue loose jacket with a red petticoat reaching 
well down towards the ankles, came into sight. 

” Girl! ” replied my friend, ” why, that is a boy; they 
are used to dress like that until they are quite seventeen or 
eighteen ! ” 

I now reached my lodgings, which were situated in the 
post-office. My room had a wooden floor and roof and 
boasted a private entrance. The house w'as patronised 
by ” his Reverence ” when he visited the island—w'hich he 
did every Sunday that the weather permitted. 

The village straggled along for a couple of miles or so. 
I believe there are three villages altogether, but I could 



A Water-bore in Aranmore Island. 

How the sea, driving against the cliffs with terrific violence, sends back a column of water through a “ blow-hole.’ 
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never remember, or 
rather master, their 
names. The island 
itself is a peculiar 
shape. It rises from 
a sandy beach, on 
the north-east, in 
a serious of terraces, 
which finally de¬ 
velop into precipi¬ 
tous cliffs on the 
west, varying from 
thirty to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet 
in height. 

The sea, with the 
forces of several 
thousand miles’driv- 
ing power behind it, 
hits these cliffs with 
terrific violence as 
they rise straight 
out of the deep 
water. The pound¬ 
ing noise can be 
heard at nights on 
the lee-side of the 
island. The spray 
is carried—incredi¬ 
ble as it may seem 
—a couple of miles 
inland, and the mist 
from the sea often 
envelopes the whole 
village. 

There is a mag¬ 
nificent and ever- 
changing view from 
the village, but a 
better one still can be obtained from the great fort Dun 
O’Conor. This fort is supposed to have been built two or 
three thousand years ago, but it is not known by whom. 
There are the remains of several smaller ones on the 
island. 

There are about four hundred people in the island, and 
none are miserably poor. They have no regular laws, 
but many unwritten ones of their own. There are no 
resident clergymen, no squireen, or resident strangers, 
neither have they any shops. All provisions saving 
potatoes, flesh, and bacon are brought over every week by 
boat from the mainland. 

There is, indeed, a monthly visit paid by the constabulary 
from the principal isle of Aranmore, but only with a view 
to collecting the dog-taxes. It is a noteworthy fact 
that as soon as their curragh is espied making for 
the island, there is a general disappearance of curs of 
all kinds. I was told that they disappear into the large 
and numerous cracks on the islands, and, stranger still, 
each has his own particular crack where he lies “ mum “ 
until the “ constabulary 
is done. The only dog 
seen during these 
visits are those for 
whom the tax has 
been paid. These 


The Great Fort Dun O’Conor. 

This remarkable collection of prehistoric buildings is the largest of its kind on the island of Inishmaan. 


sit up and face the police as bold as brass with a “ touch-me- 
if-you-dare ” expression on their faces. 

I like the way things are managed on the island. Every 
man does what he is best fitted for; and I wish the British 
workman could see them sit dow f n to their every-day meal 
of dried fish and potatoes, varied on Sundays by a little 
reasty bacon and cabbage; he w’ould be astonished at the 
splendid typo of strong, hard-working and capable people it 
produces. 

Wherever we went we met smiling faces and a kindly 
salutation in Gaelic. One could scarcely expect to be 
greeted in any other tongue, though. It is a language of 
ancient origin, and many ardent students of it come from 
all parts of the world to sit at the feet of the descendants of 
these ancient inhabitants of Ireland. 
I did not learn to speak a word dur¬ 
ing my stay, and found it a most 
difficult language to pick up. Com¬ 
ing from the lips of a pretty colleen 
it sounded the prettiest tongue in the 
world, though, sometimes, when I 
heard it spoken by the men, it struck 
me as being rather like the whinnying 
of a horse. 

I had a compliment (?) paid me one 
day. Walking back from my work I 
met a couple of farmer fishermen. 
One of them thought he w'ould like 
to have the picture I had just been 
painting and was anxious to know 
its price. I told him I should be 
glad to let him have a photograph 
of it later on; but he did not consider 
this as treating an intending purchaser 
with sufficient respect, so he replied 
by asking me if I w as getting the old- 
age pension ? This was rough on me, 
as I am a long way off seventy vet and, 




The Harvest of the Sea. 
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I think, young-looking for my age. However, I replied 
humbly — it is always advisable to be humble in a place 
where people are so handy with stones and where there 
are so many loose ones lying about—that I was not yet 
of an age to receive the pension. “ Be jabers, thin, ye 
look it! ” was the curt reply. They think there that every¬ 
body from fifty to seventy years old is in receipt of the 
pension, in the British Isles. 

There are no really very poor people in the island as their 
relatives support them. Of course, with the arrival of old- 
age pensions things have been much better for the old folk. 

As I have said before, there are many unwritten laws 
which are understood and strictly observed by the people. 


hymns or music of any kind. It sometimes happens that 
a visitor may bring some kind of instrument with him. 
During my stay, a man arrived with a set of Irish pipes, and 
for the time he was there he was the most popular visitor 
on the island. 

For several nights we had heard the sound of these pipes 
coming from where we knew there was no cottage ; so out 
of curiosity, one evening, we strolled in the direction from 
which the music came. Taking with us a storm-lantern, for 
the night was pitch black, we made our way with difficulty 
amongst the yawning cracks and boulders and stone walls 
—a journey fraught with great dangers at night save for a 
cat or an islander. 



" There stood the piper, playing away in the dark as if his life depended on it ; and near him were all the 
younger men and colleens . . . dancing and jigging away as happy as children.*' 


Should any one break one of them a stigma is attached to 
the breaker and his innocent family, which may last for 
generations. I cannot imagine a more terrible punishment; 
but to go into detail would take too much valuable space. 
I may mention that these laws deal effectually with objec¬ 
tionable visitors to the island. They have a manner, quiet 
and effective, of convincing the offender that his presence 
in the island is no longer wished for. They mostly take the 
hint and quit. 

THE PIPER. 

I have already mentioned a good many things which do 
not exist on the island, and to this list I should add music. 
Except for the assistant-postmistress, a *' foreigner ” from 
Aranmore, who plays a melodeon, there is neither music 
nor singing. They have a weird way of chanting what they 
call traditional songs; but in the chapels they have no 


Soon the mystery was cleared up, as, after much stumbling, 
we came to what are called “ flats ” on the island, i.e. bare 
rock extending a few' yards in every direction without anv 
cracks on them, and which are generally smooth and level. 
There stood the piper, playing away in the dark as if his life 
depended on it; and near him were all the younger men and 
colleens of the villages in lines, dancing and jigging away as 
happy as children. 

We stood and looked on in amazement; how T they managed 
to do such intricate figures and find their partners in the 
darkness w>as a mystery. They were dancing a reel called. 
I think, “ The Waves of Troy,” and the swaying, graceful 
movements of the young figures as they rose and fell like 
the motion of the w r aves would not have disgraced any ball¬ 
room. They w’ere delighted w'hen we proposed leaving our 
lantern with them, but they had to see us safely back to 
our cottage with it first ! 


(To be concluded.) 







CHAPTER VIII. 

FIRST BLOOD. 


Through 

Troubled Waters. 

A Story of a Peasant Rising in Russia. 
By HAROLD ALLAN. 


M R. SUVORIN saw his son ride away to Kerensk 
with even more foreboding than that with which 
he had watched George and the groom. 

He was afraid for the boy, and half wished that 
he had sent one of the men. His anxiety was all the more 
because, with the coming of the day and the impossibility 
of a surprise attack, he had nothing immediately to occupy 
his thoughts. 

Mrs. Suvorin had prepared breakfast. The stable-boy 
took something extra good out to the men who were on the 
watch, and Mr. Suvorin and Paul came in and sat down at 
the table. Neither of them could eat much, though both 
tried, for they knew that hunger was a dangerous luxury 
to indulge, in view of the demands on their strength that the 
next twenty-four hours might bring. To eat was difficult 
enough. Luckily, sleep was more easily at their command, 
and immediately after breakfast, worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety, they forgot all troubles. 

It was already afternoon when they were awakened by 
Ivan, the house-servant. 

“ Sir ! Sir ! " he shouted, M the strikers have cornel " 
By some strange confusion of ideas, the simple folk 
always call the agrarian rioters “ zabastovchiki," or strikers. 
That was what Ivan called them now. 

Mr. Suvorin and Paul sprang to the window, guns in 
hand. The courtyard in front was full of people, young men 
of eighteen or twenty mostly, though here and there, in 
the background, could be seen the bearded faces of their 
elders. Most of them had been drinking, some were quite 
drunk, all were excited. They had brought horses and 
carts to carry the booty. On their faces were stamped 
the evil passions that had already begun to rise. This was 
the rich material of ignorance, brutality, and misery, with 
which the agitators know so well how to work. 

“ What has happened ? " said Mr. Suvorin, aghast. 
“ Why didn't Simon give us warning ? Didn’t he shoot ? ” 


Simon was the man who had been posted on the Talkovka 
road. He could be seen from the window, standing with 
the other peasants, disarmed. Near him were Peter, 
Leonka, and the third groom who should have guarded 
the house. All three were also without their guns. 

“ I was behind, sir, on the veranda," explained Ivan. 
I didn’t see what happened, sir, but nobody shot, and 
nobody gave warning. I heard the carts, sir, and went 
directly to see what it was." 

The crowd of peasants in front were talking and looking 
towards the house. At any moment they might try to 
enter. Evidently there was no time to be lost. 

Mr. Suvorin went out on to the little platform before the 
door. 

" What does this mean ? What do you want ? " he 
said. 

There was silence for a moment. Then one of the lads 
spoke. He wore the cap of one of the schools for training 
rail way-fitters. 

" We want com ! ’’ he said. 

“ You keep quiet, my lad," said Mr. Suvorin sharply. 
" It’s not railwaymen who need corn. Let one of the 
others speak." 

There was a longer pause, then one of the young peasants 
repeated what the other had said. 

" We want corn ! ’’ 

" You want com ! What sort of way is this to come and 
ask for com !—two or three hundred of you at once ! and 
with guns, too ! ’’ He pointed in the direction of one of the 
peasants who was armed. 

" Give us the keys of the granary, or we’ll break the door 
down ! " 

The man who spoke was making himself angry. The 
others began to feel angry in sympathy. 

“ Look here, my men! ’’ said Mr. Suvorin. " You know 
as well as I do that the Government is giving corn to those 
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who had bad crops last year. They are giving corn for seed, 
and they will give you bread. Those of you that are from 
my village know that I always help them when they haven’t 
got enough. I will help them now if they go home quietly. 
But I am not going to give com to all the peasants from 
other villages w r ho come with guns and ask for it. The 
Talkovka men must w’ait till the Government give to them, 
or go to the proprietors who are near their village. I advise 
them to go without guns, though, or they may get into 
trouble.” 

“ Give us the keys of the granary, or w'e’ll break the door 
down and it will be the worse for you ! ” 

The men w r ere getting impatient. 

Of course you can break the door dow r n ! Of course you 
can take com that doesn’t belong to you. And what then ? 
What good will it do you ? The police will come, and you 
will be sent to prison, and some to Siberia. That is all 
that you’ll get from it.” 

“ We’re not afraid of the police. All that is changed 
now. There will be no more proprietors. The Tsar has 
given the land to the peasants.” 

This time three or four voices had answered at once. The 
agitators had told the credulous fools that the Emperor had 
taken the land from the larger proprietors and had given it 
to the peasants. 

One of the disarmed grooms began to speak. 

” Better give us the keys, Barin,” he said in a w r hining 
tone., “ Better not make them angry. When we saw how r 
many there were we gave up our guns, so as to make it 
easier for you. You can’t do anything. Better give up 
the keys.” 

Three or four men began to edge nearer to Mr. Suvorin. 
He saw the movement, but took no notice, determining to 
make one more effort, though he felt that it w r ould be 
useless. 

“ Look here, men ! You have been deceived ! I know 
what you have been told—that the Tsar has given the 
land of the proprietors to you, and that you can take their 
com, and so on. That is all false. The people that told you 
were enemies of the Tsar, and they will only bring harm 
on you-” 

Suddenly the fellow in the railwayman’s cap raised a gun 
and pointed it straight at Mr. Suvorin. 

” Shoot him ! Shoot the proprietor ! ” sounded on 
every side. 

Before the man could shoot, how r ever, another shot rang 
out, and he fell wounded in the arm that had supported 
his gun, by a charge of heavy shot. 

It was Paul Suvorin who had been 
watching the scene from the open 
window, and, seeing his father’s 
danger, had fired. 

He continued firing, not with the 
gun, now, but with a revolver, which 
he emptied into the air over the 
heads of the crow r d. In a moment 
the yard was a pandemonium. 

Horses, carts, men fled in inde¬ 
scribable panic, the clumsy wheels 
making together a noise like thunder, 
and the dust rising in a heavy grey 
cloud high above the farm buildings. 

In a few minutes two broken carts 
by the gate, a w recked fence, and the 
wounded man w T ere the only signs of 
Mr. Suvorin’s aggressive visitors. 

“ You have done it now, Paul!” 
said Mr. Suvorin, looking round 
rather ruefully at his son, who was 
leaning out of the window. Mr. 

.Suvorin had not even troubled to go 
indoors, and now he leisurely walked 
down the three steps to where the 
wounded man lay groaning, de¬ 
monstratively. 

0 Couldn’t be helped ! The fellow 
would have shot you.” 


“ Yes, it’s true ! But they’ll bum the place to a certainty 
now.” 

” They’d have done it in any case. If you’d given them 
the granary keys, they’d have wanted food, and if you’d 
given them food, they’d have wanted vodka. They had 
had some before they came, evidently. And after the 
vodka they’d be sure to burn the place. It’s been like that 
in every case ; it’s a regular programme.” 

The truth of this remark was so obvious that there was 
evidently nothing more to be said on the point. Mr. 
Suvorin called Ivan, and the w’ounded man, still groaning, 
w f as helped into the house. Mrs. Suvorin met them at the 
door. She was a little white, but as composed as usual. 

“ Who is hurt ? ” she asked. 

“ One of the gentlemen who did us the honour to call,” 
said Paul. 

“ Poor fellow ! I’m glad it’s not one of our people, 
though.” 

“ I can’t say I am. If it had been that pig Simon, I 
should be very pleased. The rascals, instead of giving us 
warning, took fright, and gave up their guns to the 
enemy.” 

“ It can’t be true, Paul! Surely Simon and Peter didn’t 
do that ? ” 

” All of them ! All of them ! Paul, myself, and Ivan 
are all the garrison now,” Mr. Suvorin struck in. “ Leave 
this rascal to your mother, Paul. She will patch him up as 
well as she can. We must go and rearrange the defences. 
First of all, what about the stables ? ” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“No good trying to defend the stables, Papochka. We 
must bring some saddle-horses here, and keep them saddled 
in the veranda. If the worst comes to the worst, we must 
make a dash for it.” 

“ It will be difficult for your mother, Paul,” said Mr. 
Suvorin. 

“ Not a bit. When I was a little fellow she used to ride 
with me. She will be all right.” 

Paul Suvorin and Ivan went to the stables and led back 
Vasili’s little horse, another quiet beast that Olga used, 
and which would now be saddled for her mother, and two 
of the riding horses. Mr. Suvorin’s own horse had been 
captured with Gregory, and I ago had not returned, so 
there was nothing else left to ride on. All were saddled, 
and tied by the bridles in the veranda, only the bits being 
left out of the mouths. 

“ You stay here with the horses, Paul,” said his father. 

“ I shall go on to the other side. 
Don’t leave the veranda whatever 
you <lo, even if you hear firing. If 
I can’t hold out there, I shall send 
your mother over to you, and then 
come out myself, and we must ride 
for it.” 

Paul nodded. 

“ Better let Ivan go from one of us 
to the other, through the house. He 
can lend a hand where the attack 
is strongest.” 

“ You don’t think he’ll run away, 
like the others ? ” asked his father. 

“ I don’t think so. Better ask 
him, though. Let him go if he 
likes.” 

Suvorin called, the servant who 
was on guard at the door. Paul 
took his place. 

“ Ivan, if you want to leave, you 
are free to do so. We don’t expect 
you to fight against your will.” 

The man looked indignant. 

He had been a soldier, he said, and 
would never desert his lawful master. 
He would fight for his Tsar and the 
orthodox religion. 

Mr. Suvorin did not quite see 
where the orthodox religion came 
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had shot one of them, whereupon the others had promptly 
retreated again. There was no attack, nothing combined, 
for the moment. 

Five minutes later Ivan came again and told him that the 
peasants were forming groups just out of gun-shot and 
appeared to be meditating an attack. Again some time 
passed—still no attack. At last Mr. Suvorin himself came, 
bringing the news that the peasants, having driven off all 
the remaining horses and plundered the granary and store¬ 
house, had all gone quietly off to the village. 

“ They have gone to eat and—drink," said Paul. 

“ That is it. Now comes the fight, my boy." 

“ We may as well eat and drink too, by the way," sug¬ 
gested the young soldier. 

Mrs. Suvorin had come out also. She heard 
the suggestion, and in a few minutes the garrison 
of three was eating a ten times heartier meal than 
that of the morning. The small spice 
of action had driven away their 
“ nerves " altogether. 

So the afternoon wore on. 

4 Mr. Suvorin left Ivan on guard in 

front and came to see what Paul was 
doing on his perch on the 
veranda roof. 

" Nothing to be seen on this 
side, * su PP ose > Paul ? " he 

^ j' Nothing at all. But the 

' jff,*, fellows must be getting pretty 

\. a Ifl drunk, father; I can hear the 

f row they are making in the 

“ Yes, but Vasili must be 
back with the strajniki soon. 
rl ‘ IPs four o’clock. If those 

| jvy beggars don’t hurry up they 

fj- .\ ^ Jy will be caught red-handed, and 

? t Vj4 W /j^/' made to unpack their booty 

and go to the gaol in Kerensk." 

‘ ‘ The rascals are too slow to 

Just then the noise began to 
grow louder. Father and son 
paused to listen for a moment, 
then Mr. Suvorin hurried back 
to his window in front (the 
door was barred, and all the 
windows except one were 
shuttered). The rioters were 
coming back. It was a strange 
sight. Many of them were 
“ Somebody stood up reeling as they came, some were 

and whistled. It was dancing, all were shouting or 

Olga. He dashed into crowded into 

, ., , the yard, those of them who 

the corn bes.de her. ... had guns firing bUndly at the 

i on." (See page 609.) house, and without stopping 

moved straight to the door. 

Mr. Suvorin and Ivan fired their guns as fast as they 
could load them straight into the mass. But the men 
in front were pushed by those behind'. Drink had so 
muddled their control over themselves that nothing 
short of a Maxim gun, mowing them down, could have 
stopped them. They rolled, two or three hundred 
strong, stupidly to the house, those in front endeavour¬ 
ing to get back when they saw their neighbours fall, 
but struggling in vain against the blind momentum of the 
crowd. 

They came close up to the entrance. The foremost reached 
the steps, up them they were pushed to the door, and on 
each side of the platform to the wall, even close up to the 
window; but Mr. Suvorin and Ivan directed their fire 
more in the direction of the steps and door, leaving the group 
of heads just beneath them unharmed. The house-wail 
checked the advance effectively. The crowd surged 
closer and closer together, stood still a moment in a dense 


in, but the man seemed in earnest, so he sent him back to 
his post before the door. 

Mrs. Suvorin had dressed the prisoner’s wounds as well as 
she could. There was nothing serious, she thought. The 
man himself thought so too, and evinced a strong desire 
to rejoin his friends—so strong that Mr. Suvorin just caught 
him climbing through the window. In a minute the fellow 
was locked up safely in the cellar, and they were ready for 
action. 

Mr. Suvorin went out to the front. Paul pointed to 
groups of men who had already broken open the granary 
and the farm store-house, and were busy carrying full 
sacks from the one and different articles from the other 
to carts outside the yard. 

They had already recovered 
from the panic, and the 
work had commenced. 

** It’s a pity 
those buildings 
are out of shot. 

As it is we must , 

let them g<>. 

Papochka. We 
mustn’t leave the 
house," said 

Paul, as r T|[l,yFMl 

he left the . .'*5MUM 

front and , arrm ^ 1 

went to ^ ''*1? 't ' 


the veranda which looked out on to the garden at the 
back and the forest beyond. 

The horses were munching. All was quiet. Paul glanced 
over the situation. The danger seemed to be from a rush. 
He told Ivan to go into the house, and to hold himself in 
readiness to help on either hand, but especially on the garden 
side where the horses were. At the first shot he was to 
slip out and fire at any peasant in view. He and Paul 
hauled from the house a heavy oak writing-table, and laid 
it on its side on the veranda so as to give him cover. 

Paul himself climbed on to the roof of the veranda. 
Thus he had the whole garden in view, and an excellent 
point of vantage from which to shoot anyone who tried to 
rush the garden side of the house. 

He was hardly up there when he heard a shot from the 
front. He listened anxiously, but it was not repeated. 
Presently, Ivan came and told him that two or three peasants 
had begun to walk towards the house, and that Mr. Suvorin 
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and compact mass, and then broke away in all directions, 
running for cover. 

Mr. Suvorin and Ivan had used their shot-guns all the 
time, for although a revolver carries more cartridges, a 
practised hand can load a breech-loading gun more quickly 
than a revolver of the usual type, and the latter was held 
in reserve in case anybody should break through the 
windows. It was lucky for the rioters that this w'as .so, 
for the guns were loaded only with shot, which, though it 
was large, still was unlikely to kill a man. If revolvers had 
been used many of the peasants now groaning on the ground 
would have been dead men. 

Ivan went back to the veranda. Paul Suvorin was sitting 


coolly on his perch on the roof, smoking the inevitable 
cigarette. 

“ Beaten of! ? *’ asked Paul. 

“ Yes, sir; all run away, sir, except those who were 
shot.” 

“ Many shot ? ” 

“ A good many, sir. They were mostly drunk, and came 
right up to the house. Has anybody shown himself here, 
sir ? ” 

'‘ Not a soul. They will show up here next time though, I 
expect. This is the weak point, Ivan.” 

Paul Suvorin was right. They would show up there next 
time, and in strength. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE FORAGING EXPEDITION. 








HEN George and Olga saw their 
captors slink off in such an ex¬ 
traordinary manner, their first 
thought was of a trap. But 
no; evidently the retreat was 
y not a feigned one. They could 
r hear the footsteps crushing 
through the thin brushwood 
at a great pace, and as they 
descended to the lower branches 
of the tree it was clear that in 
the neighbourhood was no cover 
that could conceal an ambush. 


With light hearts they dropped to the ground and ran, as 
fast as their stiff limbs would allow them, for the great 
field of rye in front. 

The rye would be ripe in a week or so. It was yellow 
already and as high as a man’s shoulder. In less time than 
it takes to tell they were hidden from view, and only the 
agitation of the heavy ears of com marked their presence 
as they made their way to the centre of the field. Then that 
ceased, and only bloodhounds could have found them 
where they sat and discussed the sudden turn of events that 
had given them their liberty. 

“ I suppose you’ve no idea where we are, Olga ? ” asked 
George. 

“Not the slightest.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I’m jolly hungry. Have you had anything to eat 
since those beggars bagged you ? ” 

“ I had some black bread yesterday,” answered the girl. 

Olga mournfully plucked some ears of rye and, rubbing 
them together between her hands, stripped off the husk and 
began to munch the grain. George did the same. It was 
not very nice, but there was nothing else. 

The sun was hot, pleasantly hot under the shadow of the 
overhanging corn. Presently Olga yawned. She had had 
very little sleep during her night with the peasants and her 
morning with George. He had had none at all. The two 
heads began to nod. Five minutes later they were both 
fast asleep. 

It was quite dark when George woke up. Olga was 
awake already, eating corn again. George could hear her 
rubbing it between her palms. 

She heard him sit up. 

“ Are you awake ? ’’ she said. 

“ Yes; what time is it ? ” 


The question was stupid enough, for Olga could not 
know, but she took it seriously. 

“ I don’t know. It was dark when I woke.” 


There was a long and mournful silence. They had literally 
nothing to speak of except the one all-important theme of 
their position—and they both shrank from speaking of that. 
At last Olga could keep back no longer. 

“ W hat shall we do ? How can we get home ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure; but for the moment I’m even 


more interested as to how we can get something to eat.” 
George paused, then added, “ You know, there must be a 


village along the road.” He nodded in the darkness in the 
direction the peasants had taken when they had gone for 
the axe. Olga could not see, but she understood. 

“ Yes, but we shall have to steal something. We can’t 
ask them, you know.” 

“ Mr. Suvorin could pay them back afterwards. Even 
if he didn’t, I shouldn’t care. I dare say they are helping 
the people who are making all the trouble.” 

“ Let’s go and see, then,” said Olga. 

If she had any scruples, they were silenced by the 
argument and perhaps a little by her hunger. 

They made their way cautiously to the road and along it 
towards where they supposed the village must lie. After 
about half an hour they saw some lights at a distance—a 
village it evidently was. 

“ Look here ! ” said George. ” You sit down amongst the 
rye, beside the road. I will go and see if I can get anything. 
There is no good both of us going. If they hear me, I can 
run faster than you.” 

Olga protested. 

“ I am not afraid,” she said, which was hardly true, but 
at any rate belonged to the nobler kind of deceptions. 

“ Of course not,” said George, who was in a horrible 
funk himself. “ I know you’re not afraid, but two of us are 
more likely to be seen than one, and I ought to go, you 
know, because ”—he nearly said “ because I’m a boy,” but 
he changed it to “ because you’re a girl.” 

They argued for a little while, and then Olga gave way. 
George started on his expedition alone, and Olga sat 
amongst the rye, ready to whistle when he should run back 
along the road. 

George did not go along the village street. As he 
approached the houses he turned into the fields, and then, 
climbing into a vegetable garden, came towards one of the 
nearest huts, from the back. 

If anybody ever asked him, and often when they did not 
ask him, George used to say that he liked dogs. If anybodv 
had inquired if he were afraid of dogs, he would, in usual 
circumstances, have laughed not very politely, and said that 
only old ladies were afraid of dogs. Yet, as he crept softly 
through the cabbages up to the small group of buildings 
built of rickety wood and straw, there was no living thing 
in all creation that he so loathed and feared as the simple 
domestic dog that he suspected to be lurking in w T ait for him 
somewhere there among the shadows. 

Crack ! Crack ! Crack ! Crack ! A series of unearthly 
explosions brought him to cover, at full length on the 
ground between two rows of potatoes (he had advanced bv 
this time out of the patch of cabbages into that of potatoes, 
which happened to be nearer the house). Fully five minutes 
he lay shivering in a cold sweat. At a repetition of the 
cracking farther off, he recognised the noise as that of the 
village watchman going his rounds with a wooden clapper to 
show evil-doers that he was awake. 

Again the noise was repeated, this time still faither along 
the village street. George recognised that the clapping 
was not directed personally against him, and getting on his 
feet crept once more towards the house. 
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He knew well enough the usual arrangement of such a 
building. It is built round a yard : on one side the living 
hut, on the other sides stables and sheds, all in the last 
extremity of dilapidation, dirt, and untidiness ; that is 
the usual plan. A gate, usually so high as to be like a 
double door, from the yard gives on the vegetable garden 
at the back, and another from the front opens into the 
village street. 

George reached the gate. It was lighter now, and 
indications of a moon were visible above the horizon. 
George could see that the gate was of the door variety, 
but he made up his mind to get over it, if there was no 
dog to rouse the people. He tried to look through, but 
saw nothing. He went to th’e side and examined the log 
wall of the stable. There were cracks in it, but nothing 
to be seen through them. All was pitch dark inside and 
not a thing was stirring. 

At last George made up his mind to risk it. He found 
foothold and handhold easily enough on the rotten wooden 
door, and with a good hoist was looking over. He dimly 
distinguished what he expected : some rickety carts under 
a penthouse-roof, a building ap¬ 
parently a stable, and the house. 

In the dark square of the yard he 
could see nothing, but as he swung 
one leg over the gate some pigs 
grunted uneasily in a comer. 

Still nothing more. He swung 
the other leg over and began to let 
himself down. Suddenly there was 
a furious yelp, and a rush at his 
legs, and a series of the most in¬ 
furiated barks that ever issued from 
the throat of a faithful watch-dog 
in the discharge of his duty. In 
a moment George found himself 
lying rather shaken on the outer 
side of the fence. The dog had 
not got his teeth into him, the 
celerity of the retreat had saved 
that, but as he scuttled at full 
speed across potatoes and cabbages, 

George heard the bark taken up 
and echoed and repeated from one 
end of the village to the other, with 
the clap, clap, clap of the watch¬ 
man as an accompaniment. 

He drew up, panting in the 
meadow outside, and listened to the 
pandemonium. Somehow he felt 
exhilarated, in spite of himself. The quick run, the fact 
that he had escaped, some recollection of romantic stories 
read at school, all ‘tended to raise his spirits. Mixed up 
with the rest was, strangely enough, the vision of a white 
goose. He had seen the goose with the tail of his eye as 
he fell over the gate. It had been asleep somewhere in 
the path of the dog, and had fled, a screaming white streak, 
across the darkness of the yard. George meant to have 
that goose, or, if not that one, at least one like it. 

Now that he thought it over, he remembered a highly 
coloured picture, from the Christmas number of a magazine 
—a picture of a foraging party, one of which, a rubicund 
soldier, was running away with a white goose in each hand. 
Evidently a goose was the correct thing for a foraging 
party, and a goose he would have. 

Meanwhile, the noise died down. George waited ten 
minutes after the last yelp, and approached again through 
cabbage-patch and potato-patch to the back of one of 
the buildings; another one this time. He found the same 
type of high gate and log wall; but this time, while 
“ nosing round,” as he himself put it, he found a log loose. 
He worked at it a bit, and after some difficulty lifted it 
quite out. The space was small, but George was not fat, 
and, with his heart in his mouth, he wormed his way through 
the horizontal slit. 

He found himself in almost complete darkness, broken by 
the feeble light from the opening by which he had come, 


and from the door, which was closed only by a sort of hurdl 
across it; but this light showed him nothing. He heard the 
movement of some .scared animal crowding itself into the 
opposite end of the place, but whether it was a cow or a horst 
he could not see. 

He stood trying to form a plan of campaign. The idea m 
dogs thrust itself on him ; but he comforted himself with the 
thought that the dog would have to jump the hurdle to get 
at him, a feat that he imagined only the most courageous 
dog would attempt in the face of an enemy. 

As he stood trying to penetrate the gloom he heard 
cock crow. It startled him, for it was almost under hi- 
nose; but next moment it filled him with joy too. for it 
proved that, if not a goose, at least fowls were at his dis¬ 
posal. The fowls were evidently roosting in the stable. IK 
began to grope along the straw-covered floor near the wall 
whence had come the alarm of the cock, and a certain 
fluttering of his mates. Sure enough, some primitive boxes 
were there, and after some further groping from box to box 
he had collected three eggs. Then he came upon what he 
thought was a treasure, a whole nestful of eggs. There 
was a hen, too, which went on 
loudly clucking her disgust; but he 
did not trouble about her, and 
proceeded to fill his pockets. 

Nothing remained now but the 
goose. There were plenty of hem 
He could hear them on the beams 
above his head, but he preferred 
the goose. The coloured picture 
of the soldier presented itself to his 
memory and excited his imagination 
George made his way to the 
hurdle at the door and looked over 
He was afraid that his depredations 
might again be cut short by a 
watch-dog, but it seemed that 
either these peasants did not keep 
one, or, what was more likely, that 
he was out visiting. At any rate, 
no dog appeared. The yard was 
still half dark, but the moon was 
showing up more distinctly, and 
George’s eyes were sharp enough to 
distinguish most of the objects that 
were near him. 

There were the usual ricketv 
carts under a tumble-down root, 
supported only by posts on the 
inner side. A horse was tied to one 
of these, and he shifted nervously as George’s head and 
shoulders appeared. A heap of hay lay out of his reach, 
evidently his breakfast. A peasant plough was there, a 
harrow, and, yes, behind the harrow two white figures, each 
on one leg. 

George cast one-last glance round to make sure that there 
was no dog. Noiselessly he removed the hurdle, noiselessly 
crept across the yard, to the frantic excitement of the 
horse. One goose looked up with a jerk of ruffled dignity 
and half put down his leg. His wakefulness saved hirri. 
As George sprang he scuttled off, so his comrade was the 
victim. As the unfortunate bird popped up its head 
George fielded it like a cricket ball, jerking the proprietor 
bodily into the air, and next moment bolted through a 
perfect pandemonium of screaming, clucking, kicking (from 
the horse which had managed to break free), and mooing 
from the startled cows 

He dashed into the little cow-house again, for it was a 
cow-house in which he had found the hens, squeezed 
through the crack, dragging his screaming and fluttering 
prize after him, and ran for his life through the vegetable> 
and along the road. Twice he had to stop and get a 
securer hold of his goose. He would never have believed 
that the bird could have had such strong wings. Its 
head he muffled in a handkerchief, but the noise was all 
the louder. 

At last, blown and almost terrified, he reached the edge 


School—ant> Knar. 

walked his boyish path with 
lla/ courage cool : 

He held right’s standard all his 
way along : 

But never scorned the weaklings of 
the school; 

Just helped them to be strong. 

He never talked of all he " meant to 
do ” : 

He never "swanked” when he had 
won a prize : 

He rarely spoke of what he held most 
true,— 

They saw' it in his eyes. 

And when his last few words were 
homeward sent, 

On those brave acts he did, his pen 
was dumb : 

But schoolmates knew what that short 
message meant— 

" He died to save a chum ! ” 

Lillian Card. 
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of the cornfield. He looked back. Nothing was to be seen. 
If there were a chase, the moon was not bright enough for 
trim to see the pursuers, or for them to see him ; the only 
danger was that goose. He wanted to wring its neck, and 
gave a tentative twist as he ran. Probably he lacked the 
necessary decision of character for the deed. In any case, 
the result was only a still more appalling scream from the 
bird. 

Somebody stood up and whistled. It was Olga. He 
dashed into the com beside her and sat down, panting, 
bis goose in his arms. The goose screamed on. 

44 What did you bring that for ? ” Olga looked a moment 
and then burst into peals of laughter. 

George thought 
it hard. 

“ I brought it 
to look at,” said 
he, not too 
politely; “I 
thought it might 
amuse you.” 

44 It does amuse 
me.” She laughed 
more. 44 But do 
you mean us to 
eat it raw ? ” 

"No; we’ll 
cook it somehow. ’ ’ 

44 We’ve got no 
matches. Any¬ 
way, wring its 
neck. It can be 
heard quite a mile 
off. They’ll come 
and catch us.” 

George seized 
the bird still more 
determinedly by 
neck and head. 

Then he looked 
at Olga. 

44 I never killed 
a goose before,” 
said he. 

George never 
could quite ex¬ 
plain it, but just 
at that moment 
the goose escaped. 

Whether the 
goose was more 
P l eased than 
George, or George 

more pleased than the goose, I do not 
know ; but neither of them made the 
least effort to join company again. The 
bird made straight off in the direction 
of home, and George saw him vanish 
in the darkness with undisguised satisfaction. 

” Never mind ! ” said Olga, still laughing. 

” All right! ” said George ; 44 I’ve got something else 
as well.” And he pulled out one of the eggs. 

44 Oh ! that’s beautiful,” said Olga. 

She cracked the egg, letting it run into the hollow of 
one hand. Then she smelt at it. 

“ It’s bad ! ” said she. ” It’s from a sitting hen. There’s 
a chicken in it.” 

” Bother it! Then they’re all bad—except three. I 
bagged about a dozen from one hen. I suppose it was 
sitting.” 

The disappointment was bitter. One by one he hauled 
out his eggs, carefully guarded against breakage through 
all his running and battling with the goose. Only two 
of all those from the sitting hen were eatable. Hunger 
enabled them to eat those two, though at the breakfast 
table they would have been rejected with scorn. 

Then came the three good ones, for they were good ones. 


They took one each and quarrelled over the last one. 
George insisted on Olga taking it, “ because she was a girl.” 
Olga insisted on George’s taking it because Jie had had the 
trouble of getting it, and must be tired after running so 
hard. At last they compromised. Olga broke the egg 
and let the white run into George’s hand from her own, and 
with protests, took the yellow herself. Two and a half 
eggs each—that was their supper. Not much after twenty- 
four hours’ fasting ! 

Then George had an idea. He remembered that there 
had been cows in the pasture behind the village. 

” I say—can you milk cows ? ” he asked. He knew 
that he could not, and regretted it greatly. 

“ Of course I 
Can’t you ? ” 
returned the girl. 
44 Oh, have you 
seen any down 
there — that we 
could get at, I 
mean ? ” 

44 Yes, there are 
some at pasture, 
if we can only 
catch them. 
Let’s try. Come 
along.” 

They had not 
much fear of the 
peasants being on 
the look-out. 
They had doubt¬ 
less gone to bed 
several hours ago. 

The moon was 
up now. As they 
came into the 
meadow they saw 
fifteen or twenty 
cow s dotted 
about, most of 
them lying down 
chewing the cud, 
one or two 
leisurely cropping 
the grass. 

They stopped 
to form their 
plan. 

44 What shall we 
milk into — into 
our mouths, do 
you think ? ” 
Olga’s voice 
sounded doubtful. 

44 We might try 
our pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief — like 


“ ‘Cossacks ! Cossacks!' 
sounded through the wood. 
. . . A second panic, even more 
frantic than the first, took them 
with one accord.” (See page 612.) 


castaways with dew,” said George. 

The words gave rise to another idea. 

44 Have you got a knife ? ” she asked. 

George pulled out his knife. 

Olga took it, turned her pocket inside out and bodily cut 
it away. Then she gave the knife back. George had 
understood, and he promptly did the same with his biggest 
pocket. 

With some difficulty they found a cow docile enough to 
stand and be milked. But cows usually like to be milked, 
and once Olga had begun the beast stood quite quietly. 
George held the pockets. Olga milked the cow. The two 
marauders filled and drank and filled and drank till they 
could drink no more. The warm milk was life to them. 

44 What a pity it soaks through ! We might have carried 
some away.” 

George looked regretfully at the two soaked scraps of 
linen. 

44 We shall have to wait till to-morrow night,” said Olga. 
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“ No, we mustn’t do that. Somehow or other we shall 
have to get home to-morrow,” said George. ” It won’t do 
to let them worry about you any more.” 

He looked at the sky. There was a faint red tinge of 
dawn. 

” When I rode away last night, the sunset was behind 
us—so we rode east. That is the east.” He pointed 
to the dawn. ” So the road home lies roughly there.” 
He pointed in the opposite direction. ” It’s very 


rough reckoning, of course, but at any rate it’s not 
more than three or four miles out. Now, if we go 
along the road here till we come to one going to the left, 
the chances are we shall get to some place that you 
may recognise. Anyway, it's the direction that Vasili 
took.” 

” Let’s start at once,” said Olga. 

Her comrade’s idea had fired her hopes. 

” Yes, let’s start,” said George. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE GRAND ATTACK. 


A S I L I 
turned 
over in 
his mind 
the trick that he 
had played. He 
came to the con¬ 
clusion that it might 
be played again. 

There was only 
one difficulty, and 
that was the fact 
that, if he should 
meet a peasant 
A Cossack. from the village 

near his father’s 

farm, he would certainly be recognised, disguise or no 
disguise. There were other villagers who knew him 
slightly, but they would hardly recognise him in peasant 
dress. It was the men of Visokoe who were dangerous. 

I must take the risk,” he concluded. “Our beggars 
will all be at the farm, anyhow, to get what they can.” 

And so saying he cantered straight along the road which 
led through a village about ten versts from home. On 
the way to Kerensk he had made a detour to avoid it. 
Now he had another plan. 

As he entered the wide street it was plain that the men 
were almost all away at the scene of the riot. Groups 
of women were standing or sitting round the doors of the 
houses, or the one little shop, discussing events. He came 
up to the first group and they looked at him in irresolution, 
but he brought his horse to a walk and shouted to them. 
He used the peasant vernacular as if he were bom to it, 
and his own mother might have been deceived if she had 
heard him. 

” The Cossacks are coming. They are beating the 
woods for the girl Suvorin.” 

” Are they coming* here ? ” yelled a terrified voice in 
response. 

” Don’t know. They’re coming through the forest. 
Better stay at home. It’ll be bad for those who weren’t 
at home to-day.” 

” Are you going to warn them at Suvorin's farm ? ” 
asked the same woman. 

” No fear; I’m not going near Suvorin’s. I’m going 
by the Cherkask road.” 

The woman wanted him to stop and tell them more, 
but he put his horse to a canter again. As he passed the 
other groups he shouted the same news, but he dared 
not stop, or they might have surrounded the horse in their 
eagerness, and there was always the lurking fear of recog¬ 
nition. 

He cleared the village and gave a sigh of relief. 

" That ought to frighten the beast3. They’ll send 
some one on to warn the others.” 


Vasili had played a bold game, and it looked as if it 
would be successful. But like many a game successfully 
commenced it was difficult to hit on the next move. Every 
step brought the boy nearer home and nearer the danger- 
zone of recognition. With a stranger he could pretend 
again, but with some one who knew him there was nothing 
for it but to run. 

He came to a point where the road divided. One track, 
led to Visokoe, five versts, the other to Cherkask. Vasili 
took the Cherkask road in case some one might be watching, 
cantered along it for half a mile, and then turned into the 
woods. At this point he was just three miles from home, 
but the three miles were the most dangerous of all the 
long ride that he had made that day. He went at a walk, 
the bridle hanging loose, but with every nerve strained 
for a glimpse or a sound of the enemy. As far as con¬ 
cealment was concerned he was at a disadvantage on 
horseback. The leafy lower branches of the trees impeded 
his view, and the heavy tramp of the horse’s feet was too 
distinct. 

After ten minutes he dismounted and led the horse along 
a cattle-path—for now he was on ground of which he knew' 
every inch—to a thickly wooded ravine. There, between 
the thick growth of the young hazels, he tied Iago up, and 
continued his way on foot. 

By following the ravine he came nearer to the house, 
but not directly to it. The nearest point of approach was 
half a mile, and at that spot he left the ravine and w alked 
quietly towards home. The hottest part of the afternoon 
w'as over; it w r as drawing perceptibly towards evening, 
and the w r oods w r ere cool, but in spite of that his wearv 
limbs could hardly carry him. 

He had only one thought now—to get back. The 
excitement of action had died out. He had to keep 
reminding himself again and again of the danger of capture, 
in order to bring himself to walk with the necessary caution. 
And with any other enemy than the one he had to outwit 
capture would have been certain. Again and again he 
heard loud drunken voices in talk and song, and turned 
aside just in time. He soon realised that there was a sort 
of rough cordon drawm round the house, composed of groups 
of peasants in the wood. The men w'ere drunk; that was 
his salvation. 

Even so, he had a narrow squeak of it. He saw a number 
of men in front of him; turned aside, passed them, found 
more in front, on the other side—in a w'ord, he had got in 
such a position that he was almost surrounded. A minute 
later, some movement of the men in his rear completelv 
hemmed him in. There was nothing to be done now but to 
wait. 

Vasili crept in among some bushes, and found that they 
made a tolerably good hiding-place, but the position was 
not an agreeable one. He w'aited in the hope of hearing 
the men move. The woods began to get darker—that was 
to his advantage; and then at last the men began to move, 
but those behind passed him and w r ent up nearer to those 
in front. And then all moved on together, and he w’as left 
alone among the bushes, with the certainty that these men 
were meditating an attack on the house. 

The groups had so far united that they formed an almost 
unbroken line. Vasili followed in the rear, much nearer than 
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fc>efore, for the growing darkness made the danger of 
recognition less. At the edge of the garden the peasants 
stopped. Behind them, between two trees, Vasili stopped 
too. He w’aited five minutes, ten minutes. Two men 
came past from the rear to join the others. Though the 
twilight was deep now, Vasili recognised them as villagers 
from Visokoe. They were reeling slightly, but seemed lively 
enough, for they were joking and laughing. One of them 
caught sight of Vasili. 

“ Hullo, youngster ! Afraid of the boss, eh ? Nothing to 
t>e afraid of now. Come up nearer and see him roasted. We’ll 
show him—eh, Vanka ? ” And he turned to his comrade. 

The two stopped, so Vasili had to answer. 

“I’m not afraid,” he said, “ but you’re beastly long in 
beginning.” 

He disguised his speech, and as he stood in the deep 
shadow the men could not see him. 

“ Never mind ! the fun’s going to begin. Come along! ” 
And the man seized Vasili by the arm, and forced him to 
come up to the others. 

Vasili was at his wits’ end. The two men had only eyes 
for the house in front of them, and the other peasants were 
staring at their intended prey; but at any moment, despite 
tiie twilight, somebody might look at him more intently and 
the result would be disaster. Meanwhile the peasant had 
bold of his arm, which made a convenient support for the 
somewhat erratic steps of a tipsy man. 

An inspiration saved Vasili. 

“You’ve got no cap on your gun!” he said; for the 
man was armed with an old muzzle-loader, and had 
naturally enough not yet placed the cap in position. 

“ No more I have,” said the fellow, regarding his weapon 
with tipsy astonishment. 

When the cap was adjusted on its nipple the man looked 
round for Vasili, but he was gone. 

“ Curse the little coward, he’s run back ! I believe he 
was afraid, after all,” growled the fellow. 

But Vasili had not run back. He had slipped a few steps 
away, and crawled on all fours onward into the garden itself, 
some fifteen paces in advance 
of the foremost peasants who 
clung to the skirts of the wood. 

It was a foolhardy step, for 
the good guns from the house 
could carry to where he was, 
and there was still light enough 
in the open to shoot by ; but 
those in the house did not 
shoot, they were waiting for 
the grand rush to do that. 

Vasili lay in the cover of a 
wild rose-bush. All fear for 
himself was past now, and 
indeed, for the moment, all 
danger. He lay still and 
looked at the house, and as 
he looked the admiration that 
he had always had for his 
elder brother turned to some¬ 
thing very like worship. The 
house itself was quite dark, 
but all the lamps had been 
filled and lit and placed in 
line at a distance of thirty 
paces from the walls, making 
a bright zone of light that 
the rioters would have to 
cross in the event of a rush. 

Thirty paces was good revol¬ 
ver range, and from what 
Vasili knew of his brother and 
father, and even old Ivan, 
who had been a soldier, he 
guessed that some of the 
rioters would remain in that 
ring of lights if they ever tried 
to cross it. 


Just on the edge of the veranda, the weak point of the 
defences, Vasili saw the heavy top of the oak writing-desk 
lying on its side, and above it he caught the glint of a gun- 
barrel. 

Perched on the top of the veranda with a gun across his 
knee was Paul ; and Vasili recognised with admiration the 
cool, even lazy, pose, with the cigarette between his lips. 
Paul was still smoking. 

It grew darker and darker. Vasili could only distinguish 
his brother by the occasional gleam of a match as he lit his 
cigarettes. Silence had fallen on the noisy rioters in the 
wood, except for the occasional burst from some wretch too 
drunk to understand what was happening. Suddenly Vasili 
saw a red glare, another—the stables and the cow-house 
were burning. It was a signal. A hoarse murmur went 
round, then some one gave an order, and the mass of men 
roiled forward for three or four yards. 

It was characteristic of the lack of order and discipline 
of these riots that the leaders could not get the men to rush 
the house at once. No one wanted to be first into that 
patch of light. They crowded slowly out of cover into the 
garden and stopped. It was much too dark for Paul to 
distinguish them individually, but the dark mass was visible 
enough. In a moment his shot-gun was speaking, and a 
crackling fire from the rioters answered ; but it was useless 
enough on their part, for their weapons were too inferior to 
reach Paul. 

Drink, if it had not raised their courage, had helped to 
deaden their sense of fear. In spite of some of them being 
hit, the crowd, roused by the beginning of the action, rolled 
slowly towards the house. Then two or three, maddened by 
drink, dashed forward like maniacs, and, with a wild roar 
of fury, the mass swept after them. 

Vasili heard the cracking of revolvers from three points: 
the veranda roof, from behind the writing-table, and from one 
window at the side of the veranda. This last was from Mr. 
Suvorin, who, seeing that there was no attack on his side, had 
left his wife at the window to watch, and had gone over to 
the other side of the house to aid his son and Ivan. The 

peasants had concentrated 
towards the veranda door, but 
the fire was so fierce that they 
split into two bodies, one on 
each side of the veranda. 

For one moment Vasili had 
seen men falling, then the 
lamps were kicked over and 
all was darkness, filled with 
horrible yells of pain and 
ferocity and the cracking of 
revolvers. Vasili sprang to 
his feet, pulling his own 
weapon out of his pocket, and 
sprinted across the garden, 
half stumbling over several 
prostrate bodies as he did so. 
As he rushed up, he saw the 
flash of a sabre and dimly 
distinguished two figures, 
before which the rioters were 
momentarily checked. 

Paul was down from the 
veranda roof and defending the 
weak glass door with naked 
steel. Ivan was helping with 
the butt end of a gun. The 
check could only be for a 
moment. 

There were at least thirty 
rioters on that spot, not to 
speak of dozens more trying 
to break in at the barricaded 
windows. 

The revolvers were empty 
—all but Vasili’s. It was his 
chance. He fired into the back 
of the man nearest to him— 



DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 

Smithson (footsore, fagged out, and “ touchy,” to Brown, who has 
been to ask the way):—“ Well, are we on the right road ? ” 

Brown :—“Oh yes. But, for the last six miles, we’ve been 
walking the wrong way.” 
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another, and another. Four shots were fired, and with each 
shot a man went down. There was no possibility of miss¬ 
ing, and the rioters, taken in the rear, were panic-stricken. 
Before Vasili could fire again, a man had broken away and 
bolted for cover in the woods. The example of flight was 
as powerful and rapid as had been the example of attack, 
and the stampede was as mad. 

In a moment a few men round some of the windows were 
all that remained. 

Mr. Suvorin came out. So quickly had the events taken 
place that he had only just had time to reload. In a moment 
he grasped the situation. 

” Come, Paul, after these beggars ! ” he shouted, and 
ran along the side of the house, firing as he went. Paul, 
drawn sword in hand, was past him in a moment. Probably 
within seven minutes from the time the first man left the 
wood, the last man had returned to it. 

The three stopped, panting. 

Mr. Suvorin turned to Vasili, whom he did not recognise 
in the darkness. For a moment he wanted to take him 
prisoner. 

“ It’s all right, Papochka, it’s I,” said Vasili, stepping 
forward. 

” Thank God 1 ” said Mr. Suvorin. 

" Oh, it’s you, Vasili. Well, you came just in time ; you 
saved the situation,” said Paul. 

“ The beasts! The cowards! Why, if I shouted 
' Cossacks l * the whole lot of them would run for their 
lives.” 

“ Better do it, then,” said Paul, half doubtfully, half in 
joke, for he seemed as cool as if he had just been practising 
shooting at a target; ” but I don’t see why they should 
believe you.” 

They were standing near the comer of the house. The 
wood was nearest at that point. 

Without a word Vasili dropped on his face on the ground. 


Paul would have called him back, but Mr. Suvonn 
prevented him. 

“ We’ve all got to risk our lives to-night, boy, and the 
youngster will do this business better than any of us. 
Perhaps it will help.” 

They turned and walked back to the house. 

Vasili crept to the wood. Nobody was at the spot 
where he entered it, but he heard them talking a little 
way farther in. 

He could see nothing, for it was quite dark among the 
trees now. But from the sound of voices the wood seemed 
lull of men. 

He walked straight past several groups talking animatedly. 
They were rallying, he thought. He made his way without 
fear of recognition to the rear. 

4 ‘ Now for it 1 ” thought Vasili. ” Perhaps it will work. 1 ' 
He began to run, crashing through the underwood with all 
the noise he could make. He cannoned right into a group of 
peasants and, breaking through them, yelled with all his 
might:— 

“ Cossacks 1 Cossacks ! In five minutes they will be 
here! ” 

He had directed his course diagonally so as to bring 
him along the whole line of the attack ; but it was a useless 
precaution, firstly because the attackers were no longer 
in any kind of line but quite irregularly clustered, secondly 
because the cry had scarcely left his lips when it was taken 
up on every side. 

“ Cossacks ! Cossacks 1 ” sounded through the wood, 
and away to the Suvorins listening in the house. Nobody 
stopped to question now. The cry coming on the top 
of their defeat was too much for the rioters. 

A second panic, even more frantic than the first, took 
them with one accord, and they crashed through the woods, 
each one trying to out-distance his neighbour in the race for 
safety. 


(To be continued). 



THE PREHISTORIC AEROPLANE—AS IT MIGHT HAVB BBBN. 
(There was plenty of material knocking about, but brains to utilise it were lacking!) 



A Hero’s Welcome. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 



AME set a laurel crown upon his head— 

He only felt a mother's touch was there 
Smoothing away the fever and, instead. 
Leaving a peace upon his curly hair 1 

Fame sang his honour through his native land— 

The praise he valued most was " Son, well done 1 ” 


Brave men were proud to grasp him by the hand— 

The roughened palms he kissed, heart’s love had won. 

Fame gave him arches bright with summer flowers ! 

Fame bade the neighbours cheer at many a door! 

He—just a lad—through all the f6ted hours. 

Knew deeper joy in being ” home ” once more 1 
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The present war covers such an immense area, and events 
follow each other so swiftly, that it is difficult for one to keep 
abreast of all that is happening. There is 
A RECORD so much that should be taken into account, 

OF HEROES. and j s not f or wan t of inclination that 

most of us find we have overlooked some 
more or less important feature of the campaign. For myself, 
I thought that I had kept in touch with the fighting closely 
enough not to miss any notable deed of heroism and devotion 
that had been performed in the field. But I find that much has 
escaped my attention : that is why I have so 
appreciated a book that has just come my way. 

It is a volume that records a splendid story of 
self-sacrifice and Christian service at the Front, 
and I hope that it will find—as it deserves— 
a wide circle of readers. This book is entitled 
" With our Fighting Men," and is written by 
Mr. William E. Sellers, M.A.* You will not 
find many famous names chronicled therein. 

It is not simply a narrative of V.C. exploits, 
or those deeds that won for scores of men 
the Military Cross, the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal, and similar decorations: it is a plain 
but inspiring account of the fine service 
rendered by the chaplains, doctojs, and nurses 
who have gone out to bear their share of 
work with our soldiers and sailors. And 
right bravely are they bearing themselves 
Here is one little pen-picture of a plucky 
chaplain that I carry in my recollection ; it 
is vouched for by “ T. P.’s " “ Great Deeds of 
the Great War ” : " Some of the ministers 

at the Front are doing great deeds of sacrifice. As I was coming 
away from the hospital, I met one of them accompanied by a 
corporal. The minister stopped and inquired from me the way 
to the hospital. Naturally enough, I asked the corporal what was 
the matter with him. Before I could get the words out of my 
mouth, the minister turned round, and I don’t think I could 
describe the admiration I had for that man. He had walked 
about a mile and a half with a great lump of shell in his back, 
the size of a man’s hand." There's endurance for you!—and the 
endurance, remember, of a padre, not of a trained, hardened 
soldier l 

* * • 

There is a great deal that I should like to quote from Mr. 
Sellers’s book, if space permitted. I have only room, however, 
for one more story, and it will serve, perhaps, 
A STORY to w ^ et m y readers’ appetite for more. 

PROM THB “ In the hall of a great railway terminus in 

FRONT. Paris a 

n u mber 

of wounded were laid out on 
straw, waiting to be taken 
to a hospital. Several of 
them evidently had not long 
to live. One, especially, was 
very restless, and a nurse 
moved to his side and began 
to do what she could for him. 

** * I badly want a priest,' 
moaned the dying man. 

" The nurse looked round 
upon the company of 
wounded. 

• Published by the Religious 
Tract Society; price as. 6 d. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN TALBOT REED. 

(67th Punjabis.) 


" ‘ Is there a priest here ?' she asked. A voice in little more 
than a whisper replied : * Yes, Sister, I am a priest. Take me 

to him.’ 

" There he lay at the point of death, wounded—and wounded 
sorely. It was a strange sight—his dirty ragged uniform not 
yet removed, the stains of war and of awful travel from the 
Front upon his face, and he a priest! 

“ ‘ Take me to him,' he repeated. 

" She said : * You are not fit to be moved ; I dare not do it.’ 
" And then insistently he whispered : ‘ Sister, you are of the 
faith. You know what it means to the dying 
lad 1 I must go ! ' 

" He tried to rise from the straw on which 
he lay, and, seeing his determination, the 
nurse had him moved to the dying soldier's 
side. A few whispered words of confession, 
and the priest motioned to the Sister. 

" * I cannot raise my arm,' he said. * Help 
me to make the sign.' 

" The Sister lifted his arm and together 
they made the sign of the Cross. And then, 
exhausted, the soldier-priest fell back. His 
comrade felt for his hand, clasped it in his 
dying grasp, and together priest and penitent 
passed away." 


All this is good to read, for it assures us 
that amid the horrors of war the Christian 
spirit still survives, that 
A NOBLE men’s senses are not 

MOTTO. blunted to the finer 

qualities of self-sacrifice 
I want to note here an extract from a letter 

The 
He 


I 



ANOTHER “ B.O.P." CANOE. 


The Canoeists in Camp. 


and dev >tion. 

sent home by an officer who afterwards died in action, 
writer was Captain Norman Leslie, of the Rifle Brigade, 
said : " Try not to worry too much about the war, anyway. 

Units, individuals, cannot count. Remember we are writing 
a new page of history. Future generations cannot be allowed 
to read the decline of the British Empire and attribute it to us. 
We live our little lives and die. To some are given chances of 
proving themselves men, and to others no chance comes. What¬ 
ever our individual faults, virtues, or qualities may be, it matters 
not; but when we are up against big things let us forget in¬ 
dividuals, and let us act as one great British unit, united and 
fearless. It is better far to go out with honour than to survive 
with shame.” That is the true spirit of the Christian soldier, 
and it is the glory of the British Army that it contains many 
such. If boys of to-day take to heart all that is implied by 
those splendid words : “ It is better far to go out with honour 

than to survive with shame," 
they will have a motto that 
is a truly worthy and noble 
one. 


In these columns last 
month, I referred briefly to 
the death of Captain Talbot 
Reed, of the 67th Punjabis, 
who was the second son of 
the late Talbot Baines 
Reed, and grandson of the 
late Sir Charles Reed. By 
the courtesy of a relative 
I am enabled to add to 
the particulars there given. 
Captain Reed, who was only 


Under Sail. 
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twenty-eight years of age when he was killed, was educated 
at Malvern, where he gained a classical scholarship. He was 
gazetted to the Dorset Regiment in 1905. In the following 
year he was transferred to the 67th Punjabis, in which regiment 
he was subsequently Captain. While at the Front, he was 
attached to the 59th (Scinde) Rifles Frontier Force. A portrait 
of the gallant young officer, whose death 

is so greatly lamented, appears on the _ 

foregoing page. “ Dulce et decorum est 

pro patria mori." Captain Talbot Reed Zb c (3 

went out with honour. 


Elsewhere in these notes is reproduced buen gruD 

an interesting photograph that has ^or a 

reached me from an At footer am 

YET ANOTHER Australian reader. It just wouldn 

*' B.O.P.” CANOE, shows yet another wrote ^ad a 

canoe built from in- And then he felt 

structions given in the " B.O.P." I Such Jack junio] 

wonder how many of these little boats 
are sailing, or being paddled, on 

Australian, Canadian, and other colonial Jack senior was 

lakes and rivers ? In sending me the His meals, whicl 

print Geoffrey Annand, of Hamilton, Were—well, rath 

Brisbane, says : " My ' B.O.P.* canoe But when one is 

is a very safe craft, and we have had To do a fight-sh 

lots of fun in her. She sails beautifully. Then one doesn’ 

The other photo shows a camp that we For, on war-field 

had on Cribb’s Island last Christmas. Must just eat w! 

Both my canoes—for I have two 

* B.O.P.' canvas ones—proved very But he smiled w 

seaworthy when we put them to use on Of Jack junior’s 

this occasion. The new one (shown in 

the photo) is 12 feet long and 27 inches 

wide, but we managed to crowd six into 

her 1 ” I am asked so frequently about 

these " canoe " articles, which appeared so long back that the 
numbers containing them are out of print, that I must see 
about repeating them. Canoeing is great sport, and every boy 
worth his salt prefers to paddle about in a craft of his own 
building. 


Gbe (Brumbler! 

<JACK junior felt '* fed " 

J At the schoolroom’s thick bread I 
Such " grub " was a shame 
For a fellow of fame 
At " footer " and cricket— 

He just wouldn’t " stick it " I— 

He wrote Dad a letter 
And then he felt better I 


Such Jack junior’s fate : 

But, then—he was eight I 

Jack senior was hungry I 
His meals, which were sundry. 
Were—well, rather meagre I 
But when one is eager 
To do a fight-share 
Then one doesn't much care : 

For, on war-field, a man 
Must just eat when he can ! 

But he smiled when he read 
Of Jack junior’s “ thick bread " 1 

Lillian Gard. 


it is far too early to outline such an elaborate organisation. 
I am quite with my correspondent in his suggestion that a page 
in the ** B.O.P." should be devoted each month to the doings 
of the Club and to natural history subjects generally. This is 
an excellent idea. So many " B.O.P."-ites are interested in thi* 
branch of science that a regular feature of this kind is certain 
to be popular. What is more, readers 

_ will have an opportunity of contributing 

to the page themselves, both in the 
Utnbld* ! * orm of notes * short articles, etc., and 

photographs or sketches. Then, too. 
as the membership increases, we shall 
om s thick bread I have readers abroad joining the ranks, 

was a shame and home members will be able to 

me exchange specimens and compart 

cricket— ^ notes with them. It is, unfortu- 

stick it I nately, impossible to do anything in 

etter this direction until the new volume 

^ >ettcr * gets under way; printing and pub- 

. fate . lishing arrangements will not permit 

\ eig ht l of All I can do here is to give 

the names of those who have already 
ungry I signified their willingness to support 

were sundry, the scheme: Garnet C. Blakeway 

: meagre I (Exeter), Alec Gough (Streatham). W. R 

eager Hughes (Plumstead), David M. Titterton 

•e (Highbury), Richard J. Jones (Camar- 

much care : von), George Carter (Liverpool), George 

a man W. Griffiths (Newport, Mon ), Claude 

;n he can ! Chown (London, N.E.), Horace R. 

Makinson (Crewe), W’alter O. Martindale 
en he read (Leith), P. Eyre (Northampton), and 

thick bread "I H. R. Burchard (New Brunswick). All 

Lillian Gard. these names are being entered in a 

special N.C.C. register, and later on 
communications may be forwarded to 
the addresses of members as desired. 
The names of other would-be members will be printed in these 
columns from month to month. Who would like to join the 
“ B.O.P." Naturalists’ Corresponding Club ? 

A. L. H. 


I am glad to see that the suggestion made recently in these 
columns with regard to a Naturalists’ Corresponding Club has 
met with a warm welcome from my readers. 
A “ B.O.P.” A large number of letters and offers of 

CORRESPONDING assistance testify to this. One enthusiast 
CLUB. looks forward to shortly seeing a blanch 

in every town, with a " County Controller " 
to supervise the branches in his county, and so on ; but while 




THE “ B.O.P.*’ LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 

? which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number cn the League register. For those 
l who desire some form of recognition, badges have 

} been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 

( or coat, wntch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 

being on sale at 7d each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and 
envelopes should be marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 




rah. 




A “SIGNAL” DISCOMFITURE. 

Disgusted Civilian (out butter flyhunting )“ Hard luck, I call it! 
There’s that chap swotting the only rare specimen we’ve met with to-day 1 ** 
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With the Wireless 
in War. 


How the Marconi Apparatus is 
used at Sea, on Land, and in 
Air by His Majesty’s Forces. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

- into the Navy, the study of that science 

was at once enthusiastically taken up; 
and to naval officers, who have unrivalled 
facilities for experiment and investigation, 
much of our proficiency in wireless is 
due. On our warships, the wireless aerial 
consists of one or two cages, each of eight 
wires suspended from mast to mast and 
_ extended downward at the bow and stern; 


[Photo, by Stephen Cribb, Souihsea. instructions can be sent to an admiral 


A Wireless “Top” in a Battleship. through one of our high-power stations, 

The “ cobwebs " and insulators shown are designed to keep the wires from touching one another. and he Can speak to his base up to a range 


A T some future date, when histories come to be com¬ 
piled of the many various outstanding features 
of the World’s Conflict, no account will teem 
with greater interest and more potent fascination 
-than that telling of the wonders of wireless telegraphy 
in war. By wireless the belligerents have controlled their 
fleets and their armies, and have directed the policy of 
their most distant colonies and dependencies. On the 
sea wireless is used by every type of war-craft from battle¬ 
ship to submarine and armed patrol-boat ; on land there 
are alike huge, high-power stations and small portable 
apparatus borne by mounted men or by motor-car ; in 
the air bulky dirigibles and swift aeroplanes are equipped 
with the mysterious message-maker and receiver. 

There are even wireless telephones for use in the field, 
and—though in a more experimental stage—submarines, 
torpedoes, and torpedo-boats that are controlled by wire¬ 
less. This is, indeed, a wireless war ; and of certain notable 
items in connection with it we will 


of over 500 miles. 

When a ship is at a greater distance than its wireless 
can transmit, it can send word to some other ship that is 
nearer land, and that ship can transmit the message to 
land. When our battleships are at sea they are preceded 
by a screen of light cruisers spread out several miles in 
front, each cruiser reporting to a particular battleship ; 
every cruiser has attendant destroyers, and all the ships— 
perhaps thirty or forty in all—are provided with wireless 
apparatus. To each battleship a special duty is assigned ; 
it has to keep up communication with a cruiser squadron, 
a flotilla of destroyers, or a shore-station. 

One ship in the British Fleet in the North Sea is required 
to be always in touch with the Admiralty; and part of the 
regular exercise is drill that shows how to rig up a new 
or a repaired wireless aerial, for always in battle have 
the Germans first tried to shoot away the aerial, afterwards 
training their guns on the ship’s hull. Every night the 
Marconi station at Poldhu, Cornwall, transmits to ship? 

at sea a summary of the day’s 


proceed to give particulars. 

Wireless telegraphy was first used 
in warfare by the Russian Army 
during the Manchurian Campaign of 
1 jo6. In the Balkan War the Serbians 
had wireless stations capable of com¬ 
municating over a distance of 200 
miles ; during the siege of Adrianople 
a wireless set that was hidden in 
that city kept up communication 
with the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople, more than 450,000 
words being transmitted. In the 
second Balkan War, the Roumanian 
Army sent between headquarters 
and commanders in the field 6,000 
telegrams, totalling 120,000 words. 
To-day, by wireless waves travelling 
through the ether at the rate of 



news, and several of the ships of 
the Grand Fleet are thus enabled 
to print a daily newspaper, perusal 
of which is much appreciated by our 
heroes afloat. 

Early in the present year the ss. 
" Champagne,” of the Compagnie 
G6n6rale Transatlantique, was saved 
from almost certain destruction by 
a wireless message that reached her 
during her voyage to Mexico, saying 
that amongst the passengers was a 
German commissioned to blow up the 
vessel. On all ocean liners the rule 
is that the wireless operator acts 
strictly under the orders of the 
captain ; they alone, therefore, on 
that ship, knew of the information to 
hand; secret search revealed five 


180.000 miles per second, Paris can 
speak to Russia, from the Eiffel Tower 
across the breadth of Germany. 

For the naval manoeuvres of 1889, 
Signor Marconi, the perfecter of wire¬ 
less telegraphy, equipped three ships 
with his apparatus. When, six years 



dynamite bombs, and the astonished 
miscreant found himself in irons. 

Every one remembers the exploits 
of the commerce raider “ Emden,” but 
not all have heard of the good work 
assisting towards her destruction 
done by Sapper W. C. Falconer. He 


later, Captain Jackson—who is now 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, Briton’s 
First Sea Lord—introduced wireless 


The Badge of a Wireless Operator. 

The wings and streak of lightning are the symbols of 
swiftness. 


was the first in New Zealand to pick 
up the warning messages from Cocos 
Island. 




WITH THE WIRELESS IN WAR 
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Roumanians, and one American. Please tell me with whom 
we are at war." 

One of the cleverest schemes for maintaining secret 
wireless was in force for some time at Flushing, where since 
the beginning of the war there had been interned a big 
German liner, called the " Main " ; to all appearances she 
was a deserted ship, except for the presence ot one or two 
men acting as caretakers on board. in April of this 
year, however, a message was intercepted at one of the 
Dutch wireless stations, which, though it was in code, 
indicated that it in some way referred to the movements 
of submarines ; moreover, the authorities had cause to 
believe that it was addressed to a ship lying at Flushing. 
Search was accordingly made, and on board the " Main " 
was found a wireless apparatus in full working order ; the 
receiving wires were ingeniously hidden by being coiled 
round the masts, ladders, and other rigging, and the 
dynamo was in the engine-room. 

Some time before the war broke out wireless installations 
had been fitted to British submarines, and the very latest 
development in this direction is the waterspout aerial. 
As will be understood, when a submarine dives beneath 
the waves her antennae are submerged and she can no 
longer send or receive wireless messages, and the waterspout 
aerial is intended to quickly restore ability for communi¬ 
cation after a dive. Instead of employing wires, jets of 
salt water, insulated by passing through a spiral tubing, 
are pumped vertically into the air, and these act as fairly 
efficient aerials. The ordinary definition of the word 
aerial in relation to wireless telegraphy is that it is the 
elevated wire from which the waves are emitted, and by 
which the incoming waves are trapped. 

For service in the field, the most important wireless 
station is that designed for wheel transport, the vehicle 
employed being generally a motor-wagon. These sta¬ 
tions have been much used in the war for maintaining 
communication between military 

posts that require *° change their 

position frequent- ly ; and the trained 

men who are in ^ charge ofthe 

stations arc able to get them into 

full working order within twenty min¬ 
utes of coming to a halt on the march ; 

such a sta- * tion will have a range 

of from 150 I to 250miles. Similar 

apparatus is Al also carried in 

special mo- tor-cars, having tele¬ 
scopic lat- tice masts capable 

of raising the transmitter and 


at sea have re¬ 
ceived instruc¬ 
tions that no calls 
were to be sent 
out, and the wire¬ 
less used only for 
the purposes of 
" listening - in." 
More than once, 
in waters fre¬ 
quented by the 
above - named 
very active " Em- 
den," the S.O.S. 
was sent out by 
a vessel in dis¬ 
tress, and no re¬ 
ply was received 
from other craft 
that, though more 
or less adjacent 
on the ocean, were 
seeking security 
in silence ; the 
only answers to 
the signal came 
from land - sta- 
tions, from 
which help was 
sent. Amongst 
other vessels to 
have that experi¬ 
ence was the 
Royal Mail 
Steamer " Rua- 
hine,” and in¬ 
cluded in her 
passengers at the 
time was the 
famous Antarctic 
explorer, Sir 
Douglas Mawson 
During our 
naval operations 
in the Darda¬ 
nelles, and par- 
cw Zealand Con- 
:pe, most effective 
use was made of the variety of wireless station that is 
known as a landing-station, it being designed to fulfil the 
requirements of landing-parties from warships ; all in¬ 
struments and cases of apparatus are fitted with strong 
handles which enable them to be easily carried by two 
men or slung on a mast section for transport. The 
station is mounted on a light cart, the frame of which is 
capable of being readily detached from the wheels, 
springs, and axle, and can thus be easily loaded into a 
boat. At the above-mentioned landing, one of these 
boats, laden with wireless apparatus, broke away 
from its tow and drifted down the coast under no j 
control, sniped at the whole way by the Turks until 
it sank. 

The crews of the ships engaged in the work of 
destroying the wireless installations in the German 


A Wireless 
Station in the 
Field. 

This photograph 
shows a section of the 
field wireless telegraph 
force making experi¬ 
ments at Hilsca in re¬ 
ceiving messages from 
an airship. The latter, 
the 4 ' Parsival,” is seen 
rising above the trees. 


[Photo, by Stephen Cribb, Southsea. 

Fitting up a Portable Station. 

Wireless operators in the field fixing the receiving-pole, which can be got in readiness 
for accepting or transmitting messages in a very short time. 
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WITH THE WIRELESS IN WAR 


The cavalry type of wireless station is carried by lour 
horses, each having a load of ioo lb. Horse No. i bears 
a rigid saddle, to which are fixed on opposite sides the 
engine and the electric generator ; various tools, a tele¬ 
scopic driving-shaft, two two-gallon petrol tanks, and two 
quart-tins of lubricating oil are also hung upon the saddle. 
Horse No. 2 carries on one side the transformer for changing 
the electric current to higher or lower voltage, and on the 
other side the receiver, both in wooden boxes. Horse 
No. 3 has the masts in sections, and Horse No. 4 is loaded 
with the aerial wires, wound round drums and in a case, 
and also the mast-stays, etc. The generator works in 
position on the pack-saddle ; the saddle is simply lifted 
off the horse and placed upon 
the ground, the aerial mast 
is run up and adjusted, and 
messages are being sent out 
to a radius of some thirty 
miles within ten minutes of 
commencing to unpack. 

For the larger field stations, 
the antennae consist of two 
woven wires about 500 feet 
long, supported by two masts 
70 feet high ; the earth con¬ 
nection is provided by four 
strips of phosphor-bronze wire 
netting, each measuring 90 
sq. ft., which are laid upon 
the surface of the ground. 

Intermediate stations, as they 
are called, have 30-foot masts 
and a range of fifty miles, but 
by employing 70-foot masts 
the radius is increased up to 
a possible 100 miles. 

The most remarkable wire¬ 
less apparatus of all is that 
which is fitted in an aeroplane 
in order to allow observations 
of military operations to be 
reported; seaplanes often send 
wireless messages over 100 
miles, and land aeroplanes 
over fifty miles. Wireless 
apparatus for an aeroplane 
is divided up into a number 
of separate sections, for the 
purpose of preserving the 
balance of the machine and 
with the intention of dis¬ 
tributing the weight as much 
as possible. Most of the ap¬ 
paratus is fitted underneath 
the pilot’s and passengers' 
seats, the only parts exposed 
being the small control-switch 
and the manipulating-key. 

Georges Carpentier, the 
famous French boxer, has been serving with the French 
army as a wireless operator, his chief duty having been 
that of signalling to aeroplanes ; at Soissons he was with 
the 3rd Siege Battery when one of its guns was put out 
of action by the Germans, and a shell smashed the ap¬ 
paratus with which Carpentier had been receiving messages 
from the aeroplanes telling the battery the range. 

By way of explanation of the manner in which aero¬ 
plane, wireless telegraphy, and the telephone combine to 
aid our gunners in their work, no better description can 
be given than is contained in the following account pro¬ 
vided by Dispatch-rider Relf Gurney, the son of a 
Hereford Alderman. He writes :— 

"I’m sitting in a little hole with the wireless operator 
and the telephonist. On our right, in a field, under the 
shelter of an old barn, is the big gun; it is sheltered and 
screened with branches, straw, etc., and to hostile aircraft 
it would be very hard to detect. The wireless-man 


removes his cigarette from his lips, carefully puts it out, 
and places it behind his ear, and bends over his instru¬ 
ment ; he then starts to scribble on his message-pad. 
I lean over and read the words, ‘ Just leaving; shall be 
with you in four minutes ' ; the telephonist transmits the 
message to the gun, and almost immediately a white speck 
appears on the sky, and the drone of a powerful engine is 
heard ; the operators adjust their instruments for the last 
time, and fit their ear-pieces more firmly on their heads. 

“ ‘ Prepare for action 1 ’ writes the wireless man; the 
message is duly transmitted, and I stuff cotton wool into my 
ears ; the aeroplane soars over our heads, and mounts higher 
and higher over the German lines. ‘ He will get it in a minute.' 

mutters the telephonist; and, 
sure enough, as he speaks, a 
huge white ball of smoke ap¬ 
pears to the left of our machine. 
The flying-man makes a grace¬ 
ful detour with his machine, 
and then takes up his original 
course once more. The wire¬ 
less-man stiffens again, stoops 
and writes ; this time a jum¬ 
ble of figures and numbers— 
or so it appears to me—and 
as they are transmitted the 
huge barrel of the gun moves 
slowly, and at length comes 
to rest; the gun-team stand 
clear, the lanyard is pulled, 
and the gun runs back amidst 
a huge cloud of dirty smoke. 
It is immediately followed by 
a deafening roar, whilst the 
projectile is heard screaming 
away over the enemy’s lines. 

“ While the gun is being re- 
sighted for a second shot we in 
the ‘ dug-out' anxiously await 
the wireless message from the 
skies, telling us the effect of 
the shot. * Fifty yards short,' 
says the operator. * Fifty 
yards short,’ repeats the tele¬ 
phonist. With great care the 
gun is corrected, and again 
a shell is sent hurtling to¬ 
wards the target; the anxious 
wait follows; our wireless-man 
taps impatiently with his 
pencil. ‘ Good I ’ the operator 
exclaims, ‘ direct hit ; fire six 
shots more '—thus he writes 
down the message from our 
aircraft, and as the gun is again 
resighted its smoking muzzle 
seems to smile at the sheer 
pleasure of the gunners at 
their wonderful w T ork.” 

In an aeroplane the wureless aerial consists of a cable 
attached to the instruments; and, with its free end hanging 
over the side of the machine, and kept in position by means 
of a weight, the cable can be wound up and down as 
required ; but in case of a hurried landing there is no fear 
of the cable becoming entangled in trees, because in that 
very probable event the wire cable is automatically severed 
by means of a powerful steel-cutter. There is a rather 
curious point in regard to the adaptation of wireless 
apparatus to seaplanes. Sometimes messages are required 
to be sent while the seaplane is resting on the water, 
therefore the place of the trailing aerial is for the time being 
taken by an aerial wire capable of being attached to a 
folding box-kite. Nearly all the German land-lighthouses 
are provided with wireless apparatus, which at frequent 
intervals sends out weather reports which are caught 
on the aerials of passing aircraft ; aviators many miles 
around are thus warned against wind or rain-storms. 



[rhoto. by Stephen Cribb, Southsea. 

The Wireless “Top” on H.M.S. “King George.” 

This apparatus is of the round hoop pattern. The fire-director platform is also 
shown just below the fighting-top. 
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The Rottenest Luck! 

A Humorous School-Cricket Story. 

Being an Account of the 1914 Annual Cricket Match between Devereux House Academy 
First XI and Whiterock Fifth,XI, as related to Max Rittenberg by Wilfred L. H. de B. 

V ane-T o mpkins. 


say you’re a chap who writes things for the 
e 3 papers; I expect you’d like to print what 
§j H really happened at the Whiterock match. 
ee % People ought to know about it—I mean, about 
H M what ghastly rotten luck I had. And my first 
|§ |e season as Captain of Devereux! Of course 
H 1 you read the result of the match in the 41 White- 
= ee rock Weekly Advertiser " ? 

No ? I thought a chap who wrote for the 
papers would read the papers. Well, they just 

■ gave the result in the “ Advertiser,” without 

■ explaining why it was we lost. 44 Whiterock 
H F ifth XI won by an innings, four wickets, and 
H 157 runs,” was all they said. They didn’t 

Jk say a word about what putrid poisonous luck 
I had, and how I should have drawn the match 
Iks; if only- 

I’ll begin at the beginning, as you prefer 
/vk it. Have you got your notebook and pencil 
/J\ \ ready ? That pencil doesn’t look up to 

much. You’d better use my founter. 
tjA 'Hang it all, I must have clean forgotten 
to tell my fag to refill it with ink ! We 
V have a fagging system at Devereux, you 

\ know—just the six top chaps in the 

U school. It does them good—I mean 

/ j the kids. 

I tj When we started off in the brake for 

* I /[ Whiterock—it’s about seven miles across 

7 country, you know—the weather didn’t 

look up to much. A hard, dry wicket 
always suits my batting best, just like 
it does Jessop. And my bowling arm 
wasn’t feeling quite in trim. I think I must have 
overbowled myself at the nets the day before. You 
know, it’s tough on a man to have his side depending 
on him for both batting and pace-bowling. 

And I ought to tell you that my fool of a fag forgot 
to put fresh laces in my cricket-boots, as I told him to. 

I only found it out when we got to the changing-room, 
and then it was too late. 

No; they didn’t actually bust at a critical moment, 
but I kept feeling every moment that they might, and 
you know what a difference a thing like that makes to 
a man’s batting. 

And I ought to tell you that the sausages for brekker 

were- Well, of course, I ought to have sent my plate 

back to the cook. I blame myself for that. 

No; I wouldn’t go so far as to say that they were actually 
whiffy. You’d better not put it as strong as that in your 
paper; say that they were obsolescent. It’s not my 
own word—it’s a favourite of old Ginger Chops. He 
used it only the other day when he was correcting a Latin 
prose of mine. 44 Vane-Tompkins! ” he said, 44 1 will not 
state definitively that your brain-power is obsolete, but 
I should be inclined to classify it as obsolescent.” 

So stick it on to his sausages. 

I think I told you it was a seven-mile journey across 
to Whiterock, and instead of letting us have an up-to-date 
‘ ~ _a ram- 


Did you get that ? O-double-b-l-e-solescent. Rather 
neat—eh ? 

So when we got to Whiterock, after fifty thousand jerks 
and jolts, and us fellows having to run off every now and 
again to the front of the horses to jeer them up to a trot, 
you can bet I felt pretty shaken up and out of trim. Jessop 
would have felt the same. 

We changed in a frowsy sort of dressing-room—not the 
Whiterock First XI pavilion, because that was in use, but 
a room at the gym. which smelt of decayed shoes and 
dirty sweaters. I couldn't help saying to the Sergeant, 
who was hanging around : 44 We do things better than 
this at Devereux.” He said : 44 Yes, sir, I hear you have 
silk cushions to the arm-chairs and a perfumed shower- 
bath.” I retorted: 44 We shall need it when we get 

home ! ” Neat—eh ? 

Then we strolled out to inspect the ground. I thought 
they might have let 11s have half the Oval—that's the 
First XI field—but they were evidently afraid of my hitting 
fives and sixes, so they packed us on to a small ground 
where the umpire at square leg almost had to stand on 
the boundary. And there was not even a pair of batting- 

screens. Very cheap ! 

_ It was then about half- 

past twelve—the chaps 
V were coming out from 

^-school. I gave my team 

a turn a * *k e nets, and 
\ I some of the Whiterock 

Al 3 / }y\ Sf\ fellows stood around and 

r L^sA watched. One chap who 

IK /\If )] \ y //nf ) \ looked like a mother’s . 

\g /J Jl \ l[IJ jK/ \ darling—I found out after- 

Kn 1 wan * s thsit they called 

\A V\ I him ” The Seraph”—came 

\jL I up aud asked me if I could 

/ kindly tell him who was 

/ / captain of my side. I 

/ ' said: " You are no* 

I talking to the captain of 

I Devereux.” He looked 

impressed, and asked: 

(l A „ r r . “ Do you always bowl at 

A, a matter of fact, such > terrific * ? .. j 

the umpire did call them said . .. This ^ mere , y 

w,des * practice. I have scarcely 

warmed up to my work 
yet.” He whispered, rather frightened, I thought: 41 I’m 
last man in the Fifth, and if you bowl me first ball, I 
shall be kicked out altogether. Will you please be gentle 
with me ? ” 

I felt sorry for the kid, and I promised to consider his 
case favourably. 

Then we went in to lunch at School House. It was a 
poor lunch—stodgy and greasy. The strawberries you 
can put down as being past their prime, and the chaps who 
served round the food—they called them 44 budgens,”* 
for some reason I couldn’t gather—were decidedly 
obsolescent. ^ 

That lunch would have put Jessop out of the running. 


"As a matter of fact, 
the umpire did call them 
‘ wides.* *’ 


. Va ne-T jmikins is app .y 
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THE ROTTENEST LUCK! 




I blame myself for not 
refusing either the stcak- 
and-kidney pudding or 
the treacle-tart. The two 
should never appear in the 
same menu, you know. 

If they did at Devereux, 
you can bet your boots I 
should raise a howl. 

When we got out to 
the field, the clouds were 
gathering, and it looked 
uncommonly like rain. I 
won the toss with my 
lucky half-crown which 
I always keep for these 
occasions. Nineteen men 
out of twenty, looking up 
at the clouds, would have 
elected to open the bat¬ 
ting and thus secure the 
advantage of the pitch 
before rain descended. 

Yes, that is rather a neat phrase. Sure you’ve got it 
down right ? “ Would have elected to open the batting 

and thus secure-” 

Well, to get down to brickbats, I put Devereux in 
first, and that's where my perfectly putrescent luck started. 
The clouds lasted all the time we were in, and no sooner 
did Whiterock get to the wicket, than out popped the sun 
and baked the pitch as hard as a billiard-table. 

We made forty-one. 

No, I didn’t exactly score myself. I flicked a rather 
neat leg-bye for three, but that isn’t allowed in one’s score, 
you know. The next over I was at the other end, with the 
Whiterock umpire to give me middle. I asked as usual for 
” middle and leg, half-leg,” and the ass was so dense in 
understanding what I wanted that some of the Whiterock 
fellows began to titter. Putrid bad form, of course ! 

The Whiterock umpire was a curate—or at all events a 
master with his collar the wrong way round—and of all 
kinds of umpires, I do bar curates. Besides, there was 
a tree at his end that ought to have been cut down long 
before, and what with that and the 
chaps in the slips tittering, it put my 
eye right out. 

Besides, I ought to tell you that chap 
they called the Seraph was fielding at 
point, and what did he do but close 
right in to me. I said to him, by way of 
a friendly warning, " Don’t get too near, 
my lad, or you may get hurt.” He 
looked scared and backed away about 
twenty yards, until his captain called to 
him to come right back, and back he 
came as though some one were shoving 
him by the neck. 

I ask you, wasn’t that enough to put a 
man off his game ? 

I thought I had better hit out and 
show them what to expect from me, but 
the ball bumped terrifically and caught 
the handle of my bat, and away it went 
over the head of first slip. With any 
decent luck it would have been a 
boundary, but a chap at short leg who 
ought to have been at square leg ran behind and just 
gathered it in with one hand. 

After that, with myself out in such an unlucky way, the 
side of course went to pieces. 

We made forty-one. 

Whiterock went in with the sun in their 


I could have smashed up the Whiterock batting in twenty 
minutes if I’d got any decent support from my side. But 
you know what it is—you try a bit of strategy, and some 
fool lets you dowui, and then everything begins to go 
against you. 

The way it w r ent was this. There was a Whiterock chap 
in with a pair of shoulders like a coal-heaver, and I could 
see he must be the hitter for his side. So I said to myself: 
” Send down three fast ones he can't touch, and then pitch 
him up a slow half-volley. He’ll try to lift it over the 
boundary, misjudge the pace, and send up a sitter to long- 
off or long-on.” That was the way I reckoned it out, and. 
though I say it myself, it was rather a neat piece of think- 
work. Blythe might have invented it. 

So I bowled him three pacy ones he couldn’t touch. 

Yes, as a matter of fact, the umpire did call them “ wides ”; 
but it was the curate umpire, and I don’t suppose he’d 
know a wide even if he’d been introduced to it beforehand! 

Mind you, I'm not grousing because he called them 
wides when they weren’t. Three more or less on the score 
wouldn’t matter much when it came to my second innings. 
I merely mention it so that you can put the full story in 
your paper. 

Well, as I was saving, my fourth ball was a soft half¬ 
volley—one of those ripe and juicy ones that make your 
mouth water. The hitter opened up his coal-heaver 
shoulders, just as I expected, and got underneath it, just as 
I expected, and lifted a sitter for the long field, just as 1 
expected. 

Young Davies, whom I’d posted on the boundary, only 
had to jump for it, and then it was good-bye, Mr. Coal- 
Heaver. But that was the point where my scheme went to 
pot. Davies did jump for it, but the little fool wouldn’t 
hold it. He muffed the catch, and then began to dance up 
and down and wring his fingers as though he were really hurt. 
If I could only have been on the boundary myself ! 

Well, yes, I did try the long field after Whiterock had 
made 150 and I’d taken myself off the bowling for a rest. 
But I had the most perfectly fiendish luck there. You'd 
scarcely believe that six separate catches could get within 
three inches of me, would you ? 

No, I didn’t have a chance of bowling to the Seraph. 
They declared at 250 for six wickets, before I’d had a chance 
of spread-eagling him. 

Well, you can see that left me with a 
pretty tough task. We were to draw 
stumps at 6.30 and it was now five, 
so it was impossible to beat their 
score. Jessop would have done as I did— 
play for a draw. I gathered my chaps 
together and said : ” Devereux expects 

that every man will this day due his 
dooty.” 

Let me see if you’ve got that down 
right. No, I didn’t say ” due his dooty.” 
I said, “ do his duty.” 

Well, anyhow, that’s what I meant to say. 
Yes, I don’t mind if I do. A lemonade 
and ice-cream would suit me dow r n to 
the ground. As you say, a lot of talking 
makes one hoarse. 

That w'ent dowm nicely. 

The ice-cream is pretty fair here. 
Thanks, I don’t mind if I do. 

Good stuff l 
Ah ! 

When I go up to coll, in a couple of years’ time, I shall 
buy myself an ice-cream freezer of my own. 

Well, to resume where we left olf, Devereux had to play 
out an hour and a half for a draw. Of course that cramped 
my game horribly. I like to go in with all the afternoon 
the —b efore m c^ and punish the bowli ng until the fielders begin to 

3 T u -'d to rot up 




11 ‘May I assist you with your 
toilet ? * ” 


_ i 


I 


< 
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take the roller and the nets, with a bench outside. Very 
cheap ! 

The Seraph came up to me as I was bracing up my bags 
and said : “ Thanks very much, old man.” He looked so 
innocent that, without thinking very much, I asked : ” For 
what, did you mean ? ” 

” For bowling,” said he, and scooted off before I could 
clip him over the ear. That’s the kind of cheeky little 
beggar he was. 

Well, the play got tedious and exciting all at the same 
time. I’d given orders that every one was to stand still, 
play with a straight bat, and only run when there was time 
enough to saunter across between the wickets. I’d threat¬ 
ened that if anyone tried to hit or took assish chances in 
running, when he got back to Devereux I'd skin his hide 
off him. 

When a quarter to six came, we were five wickets down. 
The number of runs didn’t matter—it was twenty or so on 
the board—but it was time for me to go in and stop the rot. 
So when the fifth wicket fell, I gave my 
name to the Whiterock scorer and started ^ 

to put on my pads and gloves. I 
don't want you to think that I was de¬ 
liberately slow. It was simply that the 
buckles of my pads were too new and 
stiff, and something had gone wrong 
with my batting-gloves. Besides, as I 
told you already, my fag had forgotten 
to put new laces in my boots, and I had 
to be careful not to pull them too tight 
at the same time as I made sure they 
were not too loose. 

But that cheeky little beggar the Seraph 
came up to the bench and said : ” Mes¬ 
sage from our captain—May I assist 
you with your toilet ? ” I ignored him. 

The other chaps in the Whiterock XI 
laid down on the grass and pretended 
to go to sleep. Putrid bad form, wasn’t it ? 

I got out to the wicket feeling rather mad at their 
behaviour, but resolved to be cool, calm, and collected. 
Jessop would have been the same. I asked for my usual 
" Middle and leg, half-leg,” patted the ground level in 
front of the crease, and stood up firm as a rock to their 
pace-bowler. They thought they were going to get me 
out in five minutes—with a catch in the slips like the first 
innings. 

I needn’t tell you that their efforts failed miserably. 
If the ball was coming down an inch off the stumps, I left it 
severely alone. The straight ones I blocked ; the twisters 
I guarded with my legs. That kind of thing doesn't appear 
in the score-sheet, but it ought to. There ought to be a new 
rule about it. I think of writing up to the M.C.C. There's 
a man I know who has an uncle who used to be connected 
with the Committee. . . . 

Three more of our wickets fell, but by 6.15 I had 
mastered their bowling and established a stand. They 
couldn't budge me. 

The captain held a consultation. Then he beckoned to 
the Seraph, and tossed him the ball. And what do you 
think that cheeky little imp started to do ? 


Not only lobs, but underhand lobs. Bowling to me as 
if I were a girl! I stood it for two overs, and then I thought 
I'd have to teach him a lesson. I lifted three in succession 
clean over the boundary—perfect hits. He looked pretty 
sick, I can tell you ! He called out to the captain that I 
was spoiling his analysis. The captain called back: 
” Don’t be a little fool.” He retorted : ” I won’t bowl 
another soft one when he hits me about like this l ” The 
captain said : “ Stop wasting time ! ” 

He looked up at the sky as if he were calling heaven to 
witness that he was being bullied to do something he didn’t 
want to do, and then he tossed me up another juicy half- 
volley. I opened my shoulders and let fly at it. 

It was a hit that would have carried straight across the 
Oval from the longest end to the other longest end. 

You know what I really mean—there are two ways to an 
oval, a longer way and a shorter way. That’s what I 
mean. 

It was a straight, hard drive, .waist high, slightly 
to the on. Not one fellow in a million 
could have made a catch of it. But 
with my ghastly, rotten, putrid, poison¬ 
ous luck, which had been clinging 
to me all the afternoon, the Seraph 
reached out for it, and pushed it up 
into the air. 

Of course there was a chap standing in 
the exact spot to catch it on the rick . . . 
ricko . . . rickoshot. 

I was out! The game was hopeless. 
The Seraph bowled out the last man 
middle stump. Devereux had lost! 

If I had only had a decent spark of 
luck at the start, I should have made 
Whiterock look like a cocked hat. If 
those confounded clouds hadn't gathered 
at two o'clock, I should have put White¬ 
rock in first, turned them out for a 
hundred or so, piled up a couple of hundred or so for our 
side, and then finished off the match with an innings or so 
to spare. That's what I should have done. 

And as it is, I hear that next year Whiterock propose 
to play their Tenth XI against us ! 

Those public schools put on no end of side. 

And I forgot to tell you old Ginger Chops declared it was 
my fault we lost! 

Between ourselves, he's beginning to suffer from senile 
decay. 

Like the brake. 

I told you, didn't I, about the treacle-tart ? 

And my fag forgetting to put me in a fresh pair of laces ? 

It would have carried straight across the Oval. 

And the Seraph had the infernal cheek to pretend the 
ball never stung him. I bet he wasn’t able to use his hand 
for a week. 

The frowst in that gym. dressing-room ! Enough to put 
Jessop off his game. They ought to have given us the 
First XI pavilion. 

Or, at all events, not treacle-tart for lunch on top of 
steak-and-kidney pudding. 

Thanks, I don't mind if I do. 



“ The Seraph bowled out the 
last man middle stump.” 



V 
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In the Botanic Gardens at Buitenzorg, Java. 

A favourite resort of Lepidoptera, etc. 


I T is doubtful if a more healthy hobby than butter¬ 
fly-collecting exists, whether for boys or adults. 
Reminiscent of his boyhood when, with brothers 
and sisters, he chased the Adonis Blue on the breezy 
downs, made spasmodic dashes at the Humming-bird 
Moth as it darted in and out of the vicarage flower-beds, 
revelled in the Wood Fritillary and Painted Lady, and treacled 
the trees at nights for moths, the writer returned at middle 
age to the delights of the butterfly-net, on finding his own 
daughter of an age to enjoy the sport in her turn. 

Five years on the Continent gave one plenty of scope, 
when the holidays came round, to renew one’s boyhood 
and improve one’s health. The time spent in the open 
air—whether the glorious atmosphere of the mountains 
and open fields or within the woods in company with a 
congenial companion—brought vigour and pleasure beyond 
telling. Switzerland, the Vosges, Bavaria, the Salzkam- 
mergut, and Italy were all visited and proved fine fields 
for research. Perhaps the best actual “ find ” was out¬ 
side a wood in the department of Yonne in France, where 
a fine specimen of an aberration of Argynnis paphia of 
the Fritillary tribe was captured. 

Mindful, yet a few years later, of the happy times we 
had enjoyed in our schooldays, we determined, during a 
prolonged visit to the Tropics, to further prosecute our 
hobby. Ah! how good again were the days spent out in 
the open—often from morning to night—in an endless at 
fresco picnic, with the perpetual blue dome overhead and 
the pure air all around ! 

We minded not the heat in our excitement and the 
interest of our pursuit. Not that any resident would 
have dreamed of the sport in the middle of the day: we 
were looked upon as mildly mad, though with a degree 
of admiration. Like most sports, too, to obtain the best 
you must undergo discomforts and even perils at times. 
All kinds of ground are a possible " find ” for the shikari, 
though big, or virgin, jungle is incomparably the best. 

But to specialise : Shall we start with Ceylon ? Here, 
naturally, there is great variety—from the sweltering heat 
of the lowlands, with their coco-nut groves, mango swamps, 
and innumerable spice-laden trees, to the considerable 
heights seven and eight thousand feet up. The sea¬ 
board we never found much good, though in a “ hot ” 
corner, some miles out from Singapore, a wooded bit 
(alas ! practically the last in this formerly lovely tract, on 
account of everything having been cut down for rubber), 
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Grounds for the Prizes of the Insect World. 
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we made a catch of several rare ones, but it was between 
the seasons. 

Kandy, that paradise of climate and beauty, we found 
excellent ; not a day but what we added fresh specimens. 
The large Swallow-tail tribe were very varied, from the 
smaller and commoner ones with black or white spots 
on the under-wing, to the enormous bat-sized kinds, black 
and yellow, and black and pale blue. These big fellow's 
fly very high and are difficult to obtain. 

It was about our last day in Ceylon, and we had de¬ 
spaired of netting the former, which was here on the wing, 
when, returning home in the dusk, we saw one that had 
gone to rest on a leaf by the roadside. 

The back, and longer, way to the far-famed Peradeniya 
Gardens, i.e. by the river, is usually a good field, and we 
put in several capital afternoons there. Round Kandy, 
both the extraordinary “ Leaf ” Butterfly and the “ Stick ” 
Caterpillar are found ; but though very hard to detect it 
is better to trust to yourself than rely on any rascally coolie 
who may undertake to lead you to their haunts. They 
generally put one somewhere in advance, often on a guava 
(on which they feed), then let you find it and expect a 
good reward. No other generally reveals itself during 
your perambulation, unless the douceur has been peculiarly 
liberal. One should study these insects first, and learn 
their habitat and the shrubs on which they feed, for even 
in the glass cases in museums people constantly fail to 
detect which is twig and leaf and which insect. 

Other kinds of butterflies are past-masters of mimicking 
their surroundings. I have been positively certain I 
have caught or marked down some rarity when either 
its powers of assimilating itself to its immediate locality 



From the Irrawaddy, Burma. 

Colour: black, with light-blue ground ; bottom of lower wings shading 
to brown. 


or its facility in suddenly burrowing in jungle have de¬ 
feated all efforts at capture. 

We had hoped to get some special kinds at a great height 
at Hewahetta, in a planter-friend’s tea-grounds, but the 
season was too early and the weather atrocious. What 
rains they get in tea districts ! The plant requires an 
excessive moisture. Our friend told us that in one month 
he had as much as thirty inches. In parts they have as 
much as two and even three hundred inches in a year ! 

On the way up, some twenty-four miles in a native 
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"hackery,” we had plenty of opportunity during the 
long day it took us to do the climb—our chief prize being 
a smallish butterfly with a groundwork of the most ex¬ 
quisite sky-blue that I have ever seen. That day, though 
not very fruitful as regards our “ bag,” will remain ever in 



Black and blue-grey Butterfly, found at Penang. 

Width from wing-tip to wing-tip, actual size, eight inches. 


our recollection, for we must have been very nearly over 
a precipice and into a river several times on account 
of the misbehaviour of our pony. 

Oddly enough, we got both plenty and variety in our 
bungalow compound at Madras. Our net was always 
in a corner of the veranda, and one of us made spas¬ 
modic dashes into the open—to the profound amazement 
of our bearer and the syces. We were distinctly early 
for the Nilgris, especially up at Coonoor, though a picnic 
to farther heights near the rock precipice, over which 
the infamous Tippoo Sultan hurled his victims, brought 
us several fresh varieties, notably the lovely little gold- 
and-purple butterfly, which later we found in plenty up 
at Bhamo on the Burma-Chinese frontier. 

The Himalayas, alas! were still partially under snow, 
so we obtained none of the 
wonders which are so valuable 
either round Simla or Darjeel¬ 
ing, up in Sikkim. By the 
way, we were told an odd 
tiling by the Government ento¬ 
mologist at Peradeniya, viz., 
that he knew of only one kind 
which was absolutely in com¬ 
mon with any European species, 
and that was the Painted 
Lady, which seems ubiquitous. 

Many kinds undoubtedly ap¬ 
proximate to their European 
confreres, but always one can 
detect some slight difference in 
markings. 

We had looked forward much 
to Burma, which is, perhaps, 
as rich a field as any part of 
the Tropics. In Rangoon our 
hosts were the Bishop and 
his chaplain—most considerate 
and courteous gentlemen—who 
made full allowance for our 
irregularities and eccentricities. 

Indeed, we made most free of 
the episcopal gardens and often 
at odd times pursued our prey 
in the veranda or the spacious 
balcony above. Pineapple 
jungle in the outskirts was a 
happy hunting - ground, and 
the occasional Burmese priest, 
in his yellow garments and oil 
paper parasol, always added 
interest to our day. 


We made a special side visit towards Thandaung when on 
our way en route to the frontier up the Irrawaddy. Alighting 
at a wayside station, with the greatest difficulty we 
chartered a native trap at an exorbitant price, for it was 
** Hobson’s choice.” and they saw we were out for sport. 
We had hardly got a mile when after several right-about 
turns our pony absolutely refused to budge farther. 
Besides, we had had enough of risking a broken neck, 
and still retained reminiscences of our perilous drive 
round precipices in Ceylon. 

A fresh beast, obtained mysteriously within an hour, 
carried us by gradual rushes—for the little creature had 
the same penchant. Up away into the glorious jungle 
and up and up we ascended, dismounting more frequently 
as we got higher and came upon rarer butterflies. But 
alas ! time had gone and we were quite unable to reach 
our real destination. Our road, however, had led us 
through thick virgin jungle; and though the heat was 
terrific and we lost perceptibly in weight and temper, yet 
we gained appreciably in our ” bag,” and I think in self- 
respect, for we had wellnigh won through by perseverance 
against heavy odds. 

Later we visited one of the few hill-stations that Burma 
possesses ; but, being at that height too early for the insect 
world, we practically drew a blank. Also, at Bhamo, nigh 
up the Irrawaddy, on the very frontier, and most interesting 
in itself for the diversity of tribes there—half Burmese 
and half Chinese—we got not much for our pains, but 
better success attended us at Katha. Here we left our 
comfortable river-boat, took on a guide and porter, and 
tramped for some little distance into the woods. We 
took our food with us and picnicked for the day. Our 
luck here was up and down a stream which we intercepted. 
The butterflies seemed to come down to drink, especially 
between twelve and two o’clock. 

Farther in the Tropics we sweltered up Penang Hill and 
got some very large butterflies, but just when getting 
well set a bad thunderstorm, with torrents of rain, inter¬ 
vened. On descending, we got some gorgeous kinds, 
especially a deep orange and white, at the foot of the 
mountain in the Botanic 
Gardens. Malay is, of course, 
a very rich field, and we ob¬ 
tained some huge specimens 
along a stream outside a pine- 
apple plantation towards the 
native state of Johore. Our 
best, an immense one of the 
Swallow-tail type, we captured 
on the line just as the train 
was coming in which was to 
take us to Singapore. We had 
not even time to kill or free it 
from the net. 

Singapore possesses Botanic 
Gardens of great wealth and 
beauty. Every variety of 
tropical growth is here, and 
the wonderful Sealing-wax 
and Traveller's Palms (the 
latter so-called from being able 
to be tapped for water), the 
Cannon-ball, Sausage, and 
Candle Trees are wonderful 
studies in Nature's curiosities. 
I was reminded here of a. 
previous visit some twenty 
years before, when gazing up 
at a particular palm, a fair 
American and myself suddenly 
found we had been standing 
on a red-ants' nest, and had to 
beat a hasty retreat to our 
homes. With such variety and 
surroundings, the insect world 
is also very abundant, though 
we failed to find the odd half- 



1. Butterfly from Ceylon. 
Black ground, with yellow spots. 

2. A Javanese Specimen. 
Black ground, with purple spots. 
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beetle, half-moth, with a kind of snout, which we knew always 
where to look for at Peradeniya. By the way, what 
wonderful runners the rickshaw men are ! In the intense 
steamy heat of Singapore, right on the Equator, they will 
run you quite upon a mile with little or no apparent fatigue. 
We captured a few good butterflies in the grounds of 
Government House here. 

Undoubtedly our richest field was in Java—that garden 
par excellence of the Tropics, where Nature seems to have 
endowed her volcanic soil with the most wonderful profusion 
of fiuits and insects in the midst 
of the greatest wealth of tropical 
exuberance that I have ever seen. 

Her rivers, banana-groves, irrigated 
terraced paddy-fields, extinct vol¬ 
canos, and seething solfataras, are, 
too, of great wonder and interest. 

The Botanic Gardens at Bui- 
tenzorg rival, if not excel, those in 
any other part of the world. 

Our little mountain resort, Garoet, 
afforded us scope for all Java’s 
charms ; and the modest Dutch bun¬ 
galow, where we sojourned, intro¬ 
duced us to that w'onder of wonders, 
the “ rice-table,” the chief dish of 
their dinner : it is made up of some 
fifteen to twenty side-dishes to com¬ 
pose this one extraordinary course. 

In conclusion, though not in the 
Tropics, I cannot refrain from bring¬ 
ing in Japan. It was only May, but 
at several places up-country—and, 
notably at Ikao and Nikko, both 
among the mountains ; Miyonoshita, 
high above the coast; and Kioto of 
Cloisonne and damascene fame, and 
hard by the exquisite river whose 
rapids you descend—we obtained 
many excellent butterflies. 

We lived entirely in Japanese 
fashion—sleeping on the bamboo 


floor, eating shell-fish, and being half-boiled alive in their 
extraordinary tubs, with the incessant furnace underneath, 
or more modern deep open bath heated to the same degree. 
Our long tropical net was ever with us, and excited vast curi¬ 
osity among this ever-inquiring race. Everywhere in the 
Tropics we adopted the apparatus-saving dodge of merely 
folding the butterfly wing to wing, and putting it in small 
three-cornered envelopes, with the greatest success ; for on 
relaxing them subsequently, over a year afterwards, prac¬ 
tically the whole number came out in perfect condition. 

As with our European varieties, 
many tropical ones possess a reverse 
side totally different in colouring and 
of great beauty. Some, therefore, 
should be set the wrong side round, 
and more keenness might be observed 
for the quite small varieties. They are 
very tedious to set, but their markings 
are frequently even more wonderful 
than the bigger butterflies. We were 
shown in Ceylon a beetle about the 
size of a pin's head, under a very power¬ 
ful lens. The little creature, thus mag¬ 
nified, was of indescribable beauty, 
with most brilliant colours of a soft 
velvety appearance. It was a gem 
in insect life of the first water. 

Should one wish to set up one’s 
insects at once, boxes should always 
be brought from Europe, for the 
native ones are invariably of soft 
wood and uncorked. As for the net, 
that you may get rigged up on the 
spot if you know what you want and 
superintend its creation. Difficulties, 
as in every sport, you will meet 
with, but you will later reap your 
full reward with a bountiful storage 
of health, much anecdote and remi¬ 
niscence, and a grand collection of 
the most brilliant colours in insect 
life that the world provides. 



A Riverside near Garoet, Java. 

This spot is a favourite haunt of butterflies. 
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I N Vol. XXXI. of the “ B.O.P.,” I gave instructions for 
making a quaint little instrument which I called a 
” Kokonutina.” Since then I have made several for 
my friends, who have been good enough to appreciate 
them. As the latest ones, however, have been made of a 
different design to that at first described, the drawings given 


here w’ill make it clear to our readers who may like to make 
one. 

The cost is naturally small; the first essential being a coco-nut¬ 
shell cut to shape with a saw, which leaves a bridge on which the 
wire string rests. Select a good-sized nut, and, after cleaning 
off the fibre, file off the rough pieces and sandpaper it until quite 
smooth, then oil and varnish it. File a notch 
in the centre of the bridge. Use a mandolin 
string, and fix it in a screw-eye at the lower 
end. through another at the top, and tighten 
up on another at the side. 

The footpiece is to fit between the knees 
when playing ; though often a better tone is 
obtained by resting the end against the edge 
of a table. Holes bored in the ends of the shell 
allow for lashing the nut firmly to the other 
part. The woodwork can be stained any colour 
to suit and then varnished, and a nice effect is 
made by fixing sequins at intervals along the 
sides sticking them on with seccotine. 

Coloured ribboDs add to its appearance, and 
a piece of silk may be stretched across the top 
of the nut with advantage. The nut may be 
cut level without a bridge, if desired, and a 
small block of wood substituted, thus doing 
away with a high finger-board. 

Play the kokonutina with a violin bow, 
using plenty of resin. 
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£a iOs Lxs 


A Very Proper 'Ballad in the Urue Jiautical Style. 

day. from a port in Switzer- He banned the decK. os o cycle tracK 
land. the good ship "All-Awry” (Which 'Very feW sailors do). 

Lifted her anchor and sailed aWay And oft Would the WelKin ring with 
in search of the Where and shouts as round this track Was seen 
Why . The Bo*sun pacing the Carpenter on an 

Ah. she Was a noble barque indeed.for up-to-date machine , 

r*Ve often heard it said. While those Who neVer had learned to 

She 9 d sail stern first in a larboard Wind ride , yet craved for amusement too , 

With her Keel at the main-mast head . Would play bagatelle in the evening time 

with a Wonderful handspikjs cue . 

M Thus , day by day, she sailed a Way 

across the boundless brine, 

Till the Captain cried: “If s getting cold . 
\ We must be near the Line ! 

g I fear the icebergs gaunt and buhite ; I 

fear the floating floe; 


The 'Bo’jun pacing the Carpenter on 
an up-to-date machine 


But all such Wonderful facts as these 
I ne*Ver will guarantee. 

Because my jocular sailor friends ha*de 
a tricK. of deceiving me . 

Her Captain had an enlightened brain, 
for. Wishing to please his crew. 


Lieutenant . / hear the jound of 
betur•• 


40 
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And through the long darK. tropic night, 
I Wonder inhere toe go ? 

Lieutenant, I hear the sound of bells ! 
Oh, say tuhal can it be ?” 



•• The Captain . . . Jat on tho 
bridge at ease." 


u, Tis the 'Bo*sun dropping a saucepan 
lid, for a careless man is he? 

“ Lieutenant, I hear the boom of guns, 
inhere yonder shadoins tie ! ” 

“’Tis the Carpenter plugging a leaKy 
hole in the hull of the ‘All-Ainry.’ " 
The boinds bletn loud and the boinds 
bletn cold, as they sometimes do 
at sea, 

(That is, if my jocular sailor friends 
are not deceiving me.) 


The Bo'sun doinn in the fore-and-aft 
(Ifancy they called it so,) 

Was tuning an old accordion he bought 
at a shop in Bobu, 

And the crein Were Kilting the Weary 
time, I ha-Ve no cause to doubt. 

At noughts and crosses, dominoes, and 
" O-U-T " spells " out? 



Tuning an old accordion he bought at 
a jhop in Bohr," 


A jolt; a crash ; a shock; bump / S'he 
reels beneath the blobo ! 

A tropic iceberg looms aloft, a chasm 
yabons beloto, 

A moment more and dobon she dives, 1 
care not bohere nor buhy— 


And the “All- 
A bury" tvith 
s port in) e air, 
boent merrily 
through the gale. 
Her hobosprit taut 
to the after- 
boom, as a dog 
built hunt its tail . 
The Captain,glad 
of a moments 
rest, nobo sat on 
the bridge at ease 
XOith a copy of 
## David Copper- 
field" extended 
across his Knees . 



THE EfTD. 


And that boas the 
end, and a good 
thing too, of the 
cruise of the 
All-Abory." 

Tiut none of the 
details here set 
do bon boill / 
'Venture to guar¬ 
antee, 

because my 
jocular sailor 
friends ha'Ve a 
tricK of deceiv¬ 
ing me . 

JOHJV LEA, 
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W HEN the sun rose next day, the storm was still 
raging with undiminished fury. The sea was one 
• vast white sheet, right to the edge of the horizon. 
At the point of the Cape foaming waves rose to 
a height of fifteen and twenty feet, and their scattered spin¬ 
drift flew in the wind far over the cliffs. The outgoing 
tide came into terrific collision with the squalls as they met 
at the mouth of I^lgor Bay. No ship could possibly have 
come in, and no ship could possibly leave the Bay. The 
still threatening look of the sky indicated that in ail likeli¬ 
hood the storm would last for several days yet, in which 
there was nothing to be surprised at in these waters round 
about the Strait of Magellan. 

It was evident, therefore, that the schooner would not 
leave her moorings that morning. How enraged Kongre 
and his men were at the mischance it is easy to imagine. 

Such, then, was the situation of which Vasquez took 
stock when he rose at break of day and faced the whirling 
sandstorm. 

And this is what he saw. 

Two hundred yards away to the northward of the Cape 
and, consequently, outside the Bay, the wrecked vessel 
was lying. She was a three-master of about five hundred 
tons burthen. Of her masts nothing was left but three 
stumps broken off nearly level with the deck, having either 
been cut away by the captain’s orders or fallen at the 
moment she struck. No wreckage could be seen floating 
on the surface of the water, but it was possible that the 
strong wind had driven the debris into Elgor Bay. 

If that were so, Kongre knew by this time that a ship 
had just been lost on the reefs of Cape San Juan. 

So Vasquez had to be careful, and he did not go forward 
until he had satisfied himself that none of the gang were 
at the mouth of the Bay as yet. 

In a few minutes he reached the scene of the disaster. 
As the tide was out he was able to walk all round the 
stranded vessel, and on her stern plate he read " Cfntury, 
Mobile.” 

So she was an American sailing ship, belonging to the 
capital of the State of Alabama, in the south of the Union, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The “ Century ” had gone down with all hands. No 
survivor of the wreck was to be seen, and of ths ship nothing 
was left but a shapeless carcass. The shock had broken 
her hull in half. The surf had swept away her cargo. 
Fragments of planking, ribs, spars, and yards were scattered 
on the reefs, which were uncovered now despite the violence 
of the squalls. Chests and bales and barrels were strewn 
along the Cape and on the beach. 

As the 44 Century’s ” hulk was high and dry, Vasquez 
was able to get inside. 

The havoc there was complete. The waves had de- 
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CHAPTER X. 

AFTER THE WRECK. 

molished everything. He went right down to the bottom 
of the hold, but found no dead bodies. The unfortunate 
men had either been swept away by a wave, or else drowned 
when the ship broke on the rocks. 

Vasquez went back to the beach and satisfied himself 
once more that neither Kongre nor any of his men were 
coming towards the scene of the wreck, and then in spite of 
the terrific wind he went to the far point of Cape San Juan. 

“ Perhaps I may find one of the 4 Century’s * men 
alive still,” he thought, “ and may be able to save him.” 

He looked in vain. Then, going down to the shore again, 
he began to examine the wreckage of all kinds that had 
been cast up by the waves. 

44 It’s not impossible,” he thought, 44 that I might find 
some case of stores which would keep me alive for two or 
three weeks.” 

And in a very short time he did pick out a barrel 
and a case which the tide had thrown beyond the reefs. 
What they contained was written on the outside. The 
case held a supply of biscuit, the barrel one of corned-beef. 
It was a sufficiency of bread and meat for at least two 
months. 

Vasquez carried the case first up to his cave, which was 
not more than a couple of hundred yards away, and then 
he rolled the barrel there. 

He next returned to the end of the Cape to have a look 
over the Bay. He assumed that Kongre knew of the wreck ; 
for the day before, while it was still light, he could have 
seen from the summit of the lighthouse the ship running 
towards the land. And now, since the 44 Carcante ” was 
held up in the creek, the pirates would certainly hurry to 
the mouth of Elgor Bay to take their share of the wreck. 
If there were any fragments to be gathered up—it might be 
valuables—were these thieves likely to let so good an 
opportunity slip ? 

As he came to the bend of the cliff, Vasquez was amazed 
at the force of the wind rushing into the Bay. 

It would have been quite impossible for the schooner 
to make way against it, and even if she had succeeded 
in getting off Cape San Juan she would never have gained 
the open sea. 

At that moment, in a brief lull, cries were audible : 
a piteous appeal uttered by a faint voice. 

Vasquez hurried towards the voice, which came from 
the direction of the first little cave where he had found 
shelter, near the pirates’ cave. 

He had not gone more than fifty yards before he saw 
a man lying stretched at the foot of a rock. His hand 
was moving, as if asking for help. 

In a second Vasquez was by his side. 

The man lying there might have been about thirty or 
thirty-five, and seemed of sturdy build. He wore sailor’s 
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clothes, and lay on his right side, his eyes closed, drawing 
sobbing breaths and shaking convulsively. He did not 
appear to be wounded, for there was no blood upon his 
clothes. 

This man, possibly the sole survivor of the " Century," 
had not heard Vasquez approaching. But when the latter 
laid his hand upon his breast he made a vain effort to raise 
himself up and then, being too weak, sank back upon the 
sand. But his eyes opened for an instant and the words 
44 Help ! Help ! *' escaped his lips. 

\ asquez, kneeling by his side, propped him carefully 
against the rock, and spoke gently to him. 

“ Poor chap ! Poor old chap ! I’m here. Look at me. 
I’ll save you." 

All the poor fellow could do was to stretch out his hand, 
and then he lost conscious¬ 
ness. 

His utter weakness ren¬ 
dered immediate attention 
imperative. 

44 God grant there’s still 
time ! " Vasquez muttered. 

The first thing to do was 
to get away from the spot. 

Any minute the pirates 
might arrive in the boat 
or the dinghy, or even on 
foot along the shore. What 
Vasquez had to do was to 
carry this man to the little 
cave, where he would be 
safe, and that is what he 
proceeded to do. 

After a journey of a 
couple of hundred yards or 
so, which took him a 
quarter of an hour, he 
crept into the crevice be¬ 
tween the rocks, carrying 
the inert sailor on his 
back, and laid him down 
on a blanket with his head 
resting on a bundle of 
clothes. 

i uc man had not re¬ 
covered consciousness, but 
he was breathing. Although 
he had no wounds that 
could be seen, it was pos¬ 
sible that he had broken 
his arms or his legs as he 
was rolled over the reefs. 

That was what Vasquez 
was afraid of, for he would 
not have known what to 
do in such a case. He now 
felt him all over, and moved 
his limbs, and decided that 
the body was unbroken. 

Vasquez poured a little 
water in a cup, mixed a 
few drops of brandy that still remained in his flask with it, 
and managed to get a sip of it between the sailor’s lips. 
Then he rubbed his arms and chest, having first taken off 
his wet clothes and put on some of the things he had found 
in the pirates’ cave. 

It was out of his power to do anything more. 

At length he had the satisfaction of seeing that the 
patient was coming to himself. He even managed to 
raise himself up, and, looking at Vasquez, who was support¬ 
ing him in his arms, he said in a stronger voice : 

" Drink !—give me something to drink ! ” 

Vasquez gave him the cup. 

" Better ? ’’ he asked. 

" Yes, yes," the shipwrecked sailor answered. 

And then, as if trying to piece things together that still 
were vague in his mind, he clasped his rescuer’s hand 
feebly and asked :— 


" This place ?—You ?—Where am I ? " 

He spoke in English, and Vasquez, who could speak it 
too, replied : 

"You are in a safe place. I found you on the beach, 
after the wreck of the 4 Century.’ ” 

" The 4 Century ’ ! Yes ; I remember." 

44 What is your name ? " 

44 Davis—John Davis." 

44 Captain of the ship ? " 

44 No, first mate. And the others ? " 

" All lost," Vasquez answered ; 44 all of them. You 

are the only one who has escaped from the wreck.” 

“ All of them ? " 

44 All." 

John Davis seemed to be overwhelmed by the news. 

He was the sole survivor ! 
And how had it come about 
that he had escaped with 
his life ? He understood 
now that he owed his life 
to this stranger who was 
leaning over him so 
anxiously. 

44 Thanks, thanks ! " he 
said, and a big tear trickled 
down his cheek. 

"Are you hungry ? 
Would you like something 
to eat : a little biscuit and 
meat ? " Vasquez went on. 

44 No, no ; something 
more to drink." 

The cold water, mixed 
with spirit, did John Davis 
a great deal of good, for he 
was soon able to answer 
questions. 

This, briefly, was his 
story. The "Century," a 
sailing ship of 500 tons, 
from the port of Mobile, 
had left the American coast 
three weeks before. Her 
crew consisted of Captain 
Harry Steward, John 
Davis the first mate, and 
twelve men, including a 
cook and a boy. She was 
carrying a cargo of nickel 
and cheap goods to Mel¬ 
bourne. Her voyage was 
prosperous until she 
reached the fifty - fifth 
degree of southern latitude 
in the Atlantic. Then the 
violent storm which had 
been raging here since the 
day before, overtook her. 
At the very outset the 
44 Century " was caught 
by the first squall and lost 
her mizzen-mast and all her after-canvas. Shortly after¬ 
wards an enormous wave broke right over her port side, 
swept the deck, demolished part of the poop, and carried 
away two of the sailors, who could not be saved. 

Captain Steward’s idea had been to look for some shelter 
behind Staten Island, in LeMaire Strait. He felt certain 
of his position in latitude, as he had taken his observations 
during the day. And he rightly thought this the better 
course for rounding Cape Horn, and then going up towards 
the Australian coast. 

At night the violence of the gale increased. All sails 
were taken in except the foresail and the fore-topsail, 
single-reefed, and the ship ran before the wind. 

At this moment the captain supposed himself to be still 
more than twenty miles away from land. He saw no 
danger in bearing on until he should pick up the light¬ 
house light. If he then left it well away to the south he 
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would not run any risk of getting on to the reefs at Cape 
San Juan and would make the Strait easily. 

So the “ Century ” continued to run before the wind ; 
Captain Steward never doubting that he would see the 
light in less than an hour, since it had a range of ten miles. 

But he did not see the light. Then, while he still thought 
that he was a good distance from the Island, there was an 
appalling shock. Three sailors, who were busy aloft, 
disappeared with the foremast and the mainmast. At 
the same moment the waves broke over the hull, which split, 
and the captain, first mate, and survivors of the crew were 
all flung overboard into the midst of a surf from which 
nobody could hope to escape. 

So the “ Century ” had perished with all hands. Only 
the first mate, John Davis, escaped death, thanks to 
Vasquez. 

And now Davis could not understand on what coast 
the three-master had been lost. 

He asked Vasquez again : “ Where are we ? ” 

“ On Staten Island,” was the answer. 

“ Staten Island ?” John Davis echoed, dumbfounded 
at the reply. 

“ Yes, Staten Island,” Vasquez repeated ; “at the 
mouth of Elgor Bay.” 

“ But the lighthouse ? ” 

“ It was not lighted ! ” 

John Davis, whose face evinced the most profound 
astonishment, was waiting for Vasquez to explain, when 
the latter got up suddenly and listened intently. He 
thought he had heard suspicious sounds, and wanted to 
satisfy himself that the pirates were not prowling about 
anywhere near. 

He crawled through the crevice between the rocks and cast 
his eye over the shore as far 
as the end of Cape San J uan 

There was not a soul 
about. The hurricane was 
blowing as wildly as ever. 

The waves were still break- • 
ing with astounding fury, 
and clouds that were still 
more threatening were 
driving towards the horizon 
that was foul with mist and 
fog. 

The noise that Vasquez 
had heard proceeded from 
the breaking up of the 
“Century.” The wind had 
forced the stern portion of 
her hull right round, and 
the gusts, rushing into the 
inside, were driving it 
farther forward on to the 
beach. It was rolling like 
an enormous cask that had 
been stoved in, and finished 
up by crashing into the 
comer of the cliff. Only 
the other half of the three- 
master was left at the spot 
where she had run aground 
and which was strewn with 
wreckage. 

So Vasquez went back 
and stretched himself out 
on the sand by John Davis’s 
side. The “ Century’s ” first 
mate was recovering some 
of his strength. He would 
have got up and gone down 
to the beach, leaning on his 
companion’s arm ; but 
Vasquez restrained him, 
and it was then that John 
Davis asked him why the 
lighthouse lamps had not 
been lighted that night. 


Vasquez told him of the terrible events that had taken 
place at Elgor Bay seven weeks before. After the de¬ 
parture of the dispatch-boat, the “ Sante-Fe,” nothing had 
interfered for about a fortnight with the proper service 
of the lighthouse, which was entrusted to himself, Vasquez, 
and his two comrades, Felipe and Moriz. During that 
time several ships came off the Island and made signals, 
which were properly replied to. 

But, on December 26, a schooner had appeared at the 
mouth of the Bay, about eight o’clock in the evening. 
From the watch-room, where he was on duty, Vasquez 
had been able to see her position lights continuously, and 
had watched all her evolutions. In his opinion the captain 
who commanded her knew the course he had to follow 
perfectly well, for he did not evince the least hesitation. 

The schooner reached the creek at the foot of the light¬ 
house and dropped anchor there. 

Then Felipe and Moriz, who had left their quarters, 
went aboard to offer their services to the captain, and fell 
before a cowardly attack without having had a chance to 
defend Jthemselves. 

“ Poor fellows ! ” John Davis exclaimed. 

“ Yes ! My poor mates ! ” Vasquez answered, all his 
grief reviving at the painful recollection. 

“ And what about you, Vasquez ?” John Davis asked. 

“ I was up in the gallery and heard my mates cry out. 
I realised what had happened. The schooner was a pirate 
ship. We were the three lighthousemen. They had killed 
two, and did not bother about the third.” 

“ How did you manage to escape them ?” John Davis 
asked next. 

I ran down the lighthouse staircase,” Vasquez replied. 
“ rushed into our quarters, snatched a few things and 

a little food, ran away be¬ 
fore the crew of the schooner 
had come ashore, and came 
and hid on this part of the 
coast.” 

“ The villains ! The 
villains ! ” John Davis re¬ 
peated. “ So they are 
masters of the lighthouse, 
and don’t light it now. It 
was they who caused the 
wreck of the ‘ Century,’ and 
the death of my captain 
and of all our men.” 

Yes, they are masters 
of it,” Vasquez said ; “I 
overheard a conversation 
their captain had with one 
of his men, and learnt 
their plans.” 

John Davis then learned 
how these robbers had been 
settled orfi Staten Island for 
several years and had lured 
ships there and murdered 
all the survivors of the 
wrecks, and how all the 
proceeds which had any 
value were stored in a cave 
pending the time when 
Kongre should manage to 
get hold of a ship. Then 
followed the building of the 
lighthouse, with the result 
that the pirates had been 
compelled to forsake Elgor 
Bay and find refuge at Cape 
Saint Bartholomew, where 
nobody had any idea of 
their presence. 

When the lighthouse was 
finished they came back, 
more than a month and a 
half ago now, but they were 
then in possession of a 
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schooner which had run ashore at Cape Saint Bartholo¬ 
mew, and the crew of which had perished. 

“ But how is it that the schooner has not left yet with 
their cargo ? ” John Davis asked. 

" She has been detained until now to undergo important 
repairs. But I have found out for myself, Davis, that the 
repairs are finished, and the cargo got aboard, and she 
ought to have sailed this very morning.” 

44 Where for ?” 

44 For the Pacific Islands, where these murdering thieves 
think they will be safe, and where they will carry on their 
pirate trade.” 

” But the schooner can’t put to sea while this storm 
lasts.” 

” Of course not,” Vasquez replied, ” and from the look 
of the weather it is possible that she may be delayed for 
quite a week longer.” 

” And as long as they are there, Vasquez, the light 
won’t be lighted ?” 

” No, Davis.” 

” And other ships will be in danger of being lost as the 
4 Century ’ was ? ” 

44 That’s only too true.” 

” Wouldn’t it be possible to warn sailors of the coast 
when they come near it by night ? ” 

” Yes, perhaps, by lighting fires on the beach, at the 
end of Cape San Juan. That, indeed, is what I tried to 
do to warn the 4 Century/ Davis. I wanted to light a 


fire with pieces of wreckage and dry seaweed. But the 
wind was blowing so hard that I couldn’t do it.” 

44 Well, Vasquez, you and I together will do what you 
were not able to do,” John Davis said firmly. 44 There 
won’t be any lack of wood. The broken bits of my poor 
ship, and, unfortunately, the broken bits of many others, 
will furnish plenty. For if the schooner is delayed and 
the Staten Island light is not picked up by ships standing 
in from sea, who can say if there won’t be more wrecks ?” 

44 Anyhow,” Vasquez remarked, 44 Kongre and his 
gang can’t prolong their stay on the Island and I’m per¬ 
fectly certain the schooner will sail the very minute the 
weather allows her to put to sea.” 

44 Why ? ” John Davis asked. 

44 Because they know that the lighthouse-keepers are to 
be relieved quite soon.” 

44 Relieved ?” 

44 Yes; at the beginning of March, and it is the i8th 
of February now.” 

44 A ship is to come then ? ” 

44 Yes, the dispatch-boat, ‘ Sante-Fe/ is due from Buenos 
Ayres, about the ioth of March, and perhaps sooner.” 

The thought that had come into the mind of Vasquez, 
came into Davis’s mind too. 

44 Ah !” he exclaimed, 44 that alters everything ! Then, 
I hope to heaven the bad weather may last till then, and 
may Heaven grant that these scoundrels are here still when 
the 4 Santa-Fe ’ drops her anchor in Elgor Bay ! ” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE WRECKERS. 



*HEY were there—a dozen of them, 
with Kongre and Carcante—all 
drawn by their instinct for 
plunder. 

The day before, just as the sun 
was sinking below the horizon, 
Carcante, from the gallery of the 
lighthouse, had seen the three- 
master coming from the east¬ 
ward. Kongre, whom he called, 
thought that the ship, wdiich 
was running before the storm, 
was trying to get to Le Maire 
Strait to seek shelter behind 
the western coast of the Island. 
As long as the light allowed him he w'atched her move¬ 
ments, and when night fell he made out her lights. He 
speedily discovered that the ship was partly disabled, 
and he hoped that she would run aground on the land 
which she did not perceive. If Kongre had lighted the 
lighthouse lamps, all danger would have been removed. 
But he had no intention of doing that, and w r hen the 
44 Century’s ” lights were extinguished he took it for 
granted that the ship had been lost with all hands some¬ 
where between Cape San Juan and Point Several. 

The next day the hurricane was still raging furiously. 
It was hopeless to think of taking the schooner out to sea. 
A delay w r as imperative, a delay possibly of several days, 
which w r as a serious matter in face of the constant menace 
of the arrival of the lighthouse relief. Kongre and his 
men might be as vexed and disappointed as they pleased, 
but they had to wait, whatever the result might be. But 
after all, it was still only February 19. The storm would 
surely have blown itself out before the end of the month. 
At the very first break in it the 44 Carcante ” would w r eigh 
anchor and put to sea again. 

Meanwhile, since a ship had just run aground, was this 
not an opportunity to derive some benefit from the wreck, 
to select from the wreckage anything that seemed to be 
worth having, and so increase the value of the schooner’s 
cargo ? The addition to their profits would at any rate 
be some compensation for their irritation at the risk they 


The question w r as not even discussed. To use a figure of 
speech, the whole flock of birds of prey took w ing together. 
The boat w r as got read}' and a dozen of the men, with 
their captain, got into it. They had to row hard against 
the raging wind which was blowing the tide back into the 
Bay. It took them a good hour and a half to work to the 
farthest point of the cliffs ; but they w'ould get back 
quickly with the help of the sail. 

The boat put in on the north side of the Bay, opposite 
the cave. All the men jumped ashore and hurried to the 
scene of the wreck. 

It was then that their shouts interrupted the conversation 
between John Davis and Vasquez. 

Vasquez immediately crawled to the mouth of his cave, 
taking care not to be seen. 

A moment later John Davis had crept to his side. 

44 You ? ” Vasquez exclaimed. 44 Leave file by myself. 
You need rest.” 

44 No,” John Davis replied, 44 I am all right now. And 
I have come to have a look at this gang of pirates, too.” 

He was a vigorous, energetic fellow’, this first mate of 
the 44 Century,” every bit as resolute as Vasquez, one of 
America’s iron-tempered sons, and indeed he must have 
had nine lives, as the saying is, not to have perished in the 
wreck of the three-master. 

Also he was a fine sailor. He had served as first mate 
in the United States Navy before entering the mercantile 
marine, and on the return of the 44 Century ” to Mobile, 
wdien Captain Steward would have retired, the owners 
had decided to give him the command of the ship. 

He had here another motive for anger and hatred. Of 
the ship of w r hich he was soon to have been skipper he now 
saw r nothing but a shapeless hulk delivered over to the 
tender mercies of a gang of wreckers. 

If Vasquez ever needed his pluck to be revived, here 
certainly w r as the man to do it ! 

But resolute and brave as they both w T ere, what could 
they have done against Kongre and his men ? 

Hiding behind the rocks, Vasquez and John Davis 
cautiously watched the shore as far as the end of Cape 
San Juan. 

Kongre, Carcante, and the others stopped first at the 
comer where the hurricane had driven half of the hull of 
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the “ Century ”—a broken mass piled up at the foot of 
the cliff. 

The pirates were less than two hundred yards from the 
little cave, and their features could easily be distinguished. 
They wore oilskins, tightly belted in so as to offer no 
resistance to the wind, and sou'-westers firmly fastened 
under the chin. It was easy to see that they were hard 
put to it to stand up against the driving squalls. Some¬ 
times they had to prop themselves up against a piece of 
wreckage or a rock, to prevent themselves 
from being blown right over. 

Vasquez pointed out to John Davis those 
of them whom he knew from having seen 
them on their first visit to their cave. 

“ The big man,’' he said, “ standing 
near the stem-post of the ‘ Century * is 
the one they call Kongre.” 

“ Their captain ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who is the man he is talking to ? ” 

” That’s Carcante, his lieutenant, and, 
as I saw clearly from the top of the light¬ 
house, one of the men who killed my 
mates.” 

“ And you would be glad to revenge 
them ? ” John Davis suggested. 

“ Yes ; they deserve to be killed, as if 
they were mad dogs ! ” Vasquez replied. 

The best part of an hour went by before 
the robbers had finished their inspection of 
this part of the hull. They searched every 
nook and comer of it. The nickel, which 
formed the bulk of the ” Century’s ” cargo, 
was no use to them, and they meant to 
leave it on the beach. But it was possible 
that among the general cheap wares shipped 
on the three-master there were things 
which would be useful to them. As a 
matter of fact, they were seen to carry off 
two or three cases, and as many bales, 
which Kongre made them put into the 
boat. 

“If the rascals are looking for gold 
or silver or costly trinkets, they won’t find 
any,” John Davis remarked, 

“ That’s what they prefer, of course,” 

Vasquez replied. “There were some in 
their cave, and the ships that had been 
lost on this shore must have had a good 
deal of valuable stuff aboard them. So the schooner must 
have a precious cargo now, Davis.” 

“ I understand their anxiety to get away to a safe place,” the 
sailor answered. “ But perhaps they won’t have the chance! ” 

“In that case the bad weather would have to last for 
another fortnight,” Vasquez demurred. 

“ Or we should have to find a way-” 

John Davis did not complete his sentence. And, indeed, 
how could it be possible to prevent the schooner from putting 
out to sea as the storm exhausted itself, and the weather 
became tractable and the sea calm ? 

The pirates now left this half of the ship and moved 
towards the other, on the spot where she had run aground, 
at the far end of the Cape. 

From the spot where they were Vasquez and John 
Davis could still see them, but at a little greater distance. 

The tide was going out and although it was driven back 
by the wind, the surface of the reefs was largely exposed. 
Thus it was easy to get to the hulk of the three-master. 

Kongre and two or three more got into it. The ship’s 
store-room, John Davis told Vasquez, was in the stern 
under the poop. 

Very probably the store-room had been ransacked by 
heavy seas. But it was possible that some portion of the 
stores was still intact. In point of fact, several of the men 
brought out cases of preserved foods, and several barrels 
and kegs which they rolled along the sand towards the 
boat. Some bales of clothing were also taken out of the 
wreckage of the poop, and carried to the same place. 


The search lasted for about two hours ; then Carcante 
and two of the men appeared, armed with axes, and began 
to attack the taffrail which, owing to the angle at which 
the ship was heeled over, was only tw r o or three feet above 
the ground. 

“ What are they up to now ?” Vasquez asked. “ Isn’t 
the ship broken up enough as it is ? Why on earth do 
they want to finish her off ?” 

“ What they want, I reckon,” John Davis answered. 

“ is that no trace should be left of her 
name or nationality. It’s in order that it 
may never be known that the ‘ Century ’ 
w r as lost in this part of the Atlantic.” 

John Davis w r as right. A few minutes 
later Kongre came out of the poop with 
the American flag w'hich he had found in 
the captain’s cabin, and he tore the bunting 
into ribbons. 

“Ah ! The scoundrel,! ” cried John Davis. 
“ The flag ! The flag of my country ! ” 
Vasquez barely had time to clutch him 
by the arm as, losing all control of him¬ 
self, he was about to rush down to the 
beach. 

When the w’ork of pillage was finished 
—and the boat would have a full load— 
Kongre and Carcante walked up to the 
foot of the cliff. As they walked to and 
fro they two or three times passed in front 
of the crevice between the rocks at the 
end of which lay the little cave. Vasquez 
and John Davis w r ere able then to hear 
what they were saying. 

“ It will be impossible to get away to¬ 
morrow either,” remarked Carcante. 

“Yes,” replied Kongre; “I’m rather 
afraid even that this bad weather mav 
last for several days more.” 

“ Well, we shan’t have been losers by 
the delay !” 

“ No doubt; but I hoped we should 
have found something more w'orth having 
in an American of that tonnage. The last 
one we drew on to the reefs w'as worth 
fifty thousand dollars to us.” 

“ One wreck follows another, but no two 
are alike,” Carcante replied philosophically. 

“ We’ve had beggars to deal with, that’s 
all.” 

In his exasperation John Davis seized a revolver and. 
under the impulse of heedless wrath, would have blown 
out the brains of the captain of the band if Vasquez had 
not restrained him once more. 

“ Yes, you’re right,” John Davis admitted. “ But I 
can’t contain myself at the idea of these scoundrels getting 
off scot-free. And if their schooner does succeed in leaving 
the Island where shall we find them again, wdiere shall we 
go to look for them ? ” 

“ There’s no sign of the storm blowing over,” Vasquez 
observed. “ Even if the wind shifts back, the sea will 
be heavy for several days yet. They’re not out of the Bav 
yet, take my w'ord for it.” 

“That’s so, Vasquez; but didn’t you tell me that the 
dispatch-boat w'asn’t due here before the beginning of 
next month ? ” 

“ She may come sooner, Davis ; who knows ? ” 

“ God grant it, Vasquez ; God grant she may ! ” 

It was abundantly clear that the storm was abating none 
of its fury as yet, and in this latitude, even in the summer 
season, atmospheric disturbances of this kind sometimes 
last for a fortnight. If the wfind veered to the south it 
w'ould bring up the fogs from the Antarctic Ocean, where 
the winter would soon be setting in. The whalers must 
already be thinking of leaving Polar waters, for in March 
the new ice is forming in front of the ice-floes. 

But still, it w'as to be feared that in four or five days’ 
time there might be a lull of which the schooner would take 
advantage and put to sea. 
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It was four o’clock when Kongre and his men got into 
the boat again. The sail was hoisted, and in a few minutes 
the boat had disappeared along the north shore of the Bay. 

In the evening the squalls became more violent than 
ever. A cold driving rain fell in torrents from clouds 
coming up from the south-east. 

Yasquez and John Davis were unable to leave their 
cave. The cold was rather intense, and they were obliged 
to light a fire to keep themselves warm. A little fire was 
lighted at the end of the narrow passage, and as the shore 
was deserted and the darkness profound, they had nothing 
to be afraid of. 

It was a dreadful night. The sea lashed the foot of the 
cliff. It seemed as if a tidal wave, or rather a bore, were 
rushing on the east coast of the Island. An appalling 
sea must certainly be 
running right to the inner 
heart of the Bay, and 
Kongre would have all his 
work cut out to keep the 
“ Carcante ” at her moor¬ 
ings. 

“ I wish she might be 
broken to bits ! ” John 
Davis kept on saying, 

“ and her pieces drift out 
to sea with the next tide !” 

As for the hull of the 
“ Century ” nothing would 
be left of that next day 
but the pieces wedged 
among the rocks or spars 
upon the beach. 

Had the tempest reached 
its maximum force ? That 
was what Vasquez and his 
comrade hurried to ob¬ 
serve at earliest dawn. 

Far from it. The fury 
of the elements was in¬ 
conceivable. The waters 
of heaven were blended 
with the waters of the 
ocean. And it remained 
the same all that day and 
throughout the following 
night. During those forty- 
eight hours no ship was 
sighted off the Island, and 
it is very intelligible that 
ships should have tried at 
all hazards to keep well 
away from those dangerous 
shores near the Strait of 
Magellan on which the 
storm was breaking di¬ 
rectly. It was not in the 
Strait of Magellan nor yet 
in Le Maire Strait that 
they would have found 
shelter from such a hurri¬ 
cane as this. Safety for them lay in flight, and they 
needed a free expanse of ocean in front of their bows. 

As John Davis and Vasquez had anticipated, the hull 
of the “ Century ” was utterly demolished, and the whole 
beach right up to the foot of the cliff was covered with 
countless fragments. 

Fortunately, Vasquez and his comrade had no occasion 
to worry about the question of food. With the help 
of the stores derived from the “ Century ” they could 
have supported themselves for a month and more. In the 
meantime, perhaps in the next ten or twelve days, the 
“ Santa-Fe ” would have reached the Island. The dirty 
weather woi Id be over by that time, and the dispatch- 
boat would not be afraid to approach Cape San Juan. 

It was of the dispatch-boat, which they were waiting 
and watching for so eagerly, that the two men talked 
most often. 


“ What we want is that the storm should last long enough 
to prevent the schooner from getting away, and end so as to 
let the ‘ Santa-Fe ’ get in,” Yasquez exclrimed ingenuously. 

“Ah!*” John Davis replied, “if we could control the 
winds and the waves, the thing would be done.” 

“ Yes, it is only God who can do that.” 

“ He won’t allow those villains to escape the punishment 
for their crimes,” John Davis declared; and his words 
found an echo in the heart of Vasquez. 

On the 21st and 22nd there was no change in the situation, 
at any rate no appreciable change. The wind evinced 
a slight tendency perhaps to shift to the north-east. But 
after an hour’s uncertainty it shifted back again and brought 
all the terrible squalls charging on to the Island once more. 

It is unnecessary to say that neither Kongre nor any of 

his men had reappeared. 
They were busy no doubt 
in protecting the schooner 
from damage in the creek 
which the tides, swollen by 
the hurricane, must have 
filled to overflowing. 

On the 23 rd in the 
forenoon, the weather con¬ 
ditions showed a slight 
improvement. After some 
indecision the wind seemed 
to be settled in the north- 
north-east. Rifts appeared 
in the clouds over the 
southern horizon—few and 
far between at first, but 
gradually larger. The rain 
stopped, and, although the 
wind still blew with 
violence, the sky grew 
clearer by degrees. The 
sea indeed remained wild, 
and the waves broke 
madly upon the shore. 
So the mouth of the Bay 
was still not practicable, 
and it was quite certain 
that the schooner would 
not be able to put out to 
sea either to-day or to¬ 
morrow. 

Would Kongre and 
Carcante take advantage 
of this slight lull to come 
to Cape San J uan in 
order to have a look at 
the state of the sea ? It 
was possible, even prob¬ 
able, and precautionary 
measures were not for¬ 
gotten. 

In the very early 
morning, however, they 
need not be expected. 
So John Davis and 
Vasquez ventured out of their cave, which they had 
not left for the last forty-eight hours. 

“ Will the wind hold there ? ” Vasquez inquired. 

“I’m afraid so,” John Davis answered, and his sailor 
instinct seldom played him false. “ What we wanted was 
ten days more bad weather—ten days !—and we’re not 
going to have them.” 

He stood with folded arms looking at the sky, looking 
at the sea. 

But Vasquez had moved a few paces away, and Davis 
followed him along the cliff. 

Suddenly he struck his foot against something half buried 
in the sand, near a rock, something which gave a metallic 
ring when it was struck. He stooped and saw the case 
which contained the ship’s store of gunpowder for the 
muskets, and also for the two four-pounder carronades 
which the “ Century ” used in signalling. 



“They were seen to carry off two or three cases, and as many 
bales, which Kongre made them put into the boat.” (See page 632.) 
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“ Vasquez caught sight in a crevice of rock of one of the little 
pieces of ordnance which had tumbled there, with its gun-carriage.” 


44 We’ve got no use for it,” he said. 44 Ah, if it were only 
possible to set light to it in the hold of the schooner with 
those pirates in her 1” 

44 It’s no good thinking of that,” Vasquez answered with a 
shake of his head. 44 But never mind, I’ll pick up the case 
as we come back and put it under cover in our cave.” 

They continued their way along the beach and were 
making towards the Cape—the far end of which, however, 
they could not hope to get to, so furiously were the waves 
still breaking there at this time of high tide—when Vasquez 
caught sight in a crevice of rock of one of the little pieces 
of ordnance which had tumbled there, with its gun-carriage, 
after the ” Century ” had struck. 

” This is your property,” he said to John Davis, ” and 
so are those few cannon-balls that the sea has rolled there.” 

” We’ve got no use for it,” said John Davis, as before. 

” Who knows ? ” Vasquez retorted. ” Since we’ve got 
something to load this carronade with, the opportunity 
to use it may come along.” 

” I doubt it,” his companion answered. 

” But why shouldn’t it, Davis ? Since the lighthouse is not 
lighted, couldn’t we signal with guns if a ship came along at 
night under the same conditions that the ‘ Century’ did?” 

John Davis looked at his companion with an odd intent¬ 
ness. An entirely different thought seemed to be passing 
through his mind. All he said in answer was :— 

” Is that your notion, Vasquez ? ” 

“Yes, Davis, and I don’t think it is a bad one. Of 
course, the reports would be heard in the Bay. They 
would betray our presence at this part of the Island. The 
pirates would begin to hunt for us. Perhaps they would 
find us, and that would be the end of you and me ! But 


think of the number of lives we might have saved at the cost 
of our own, and, besides, we should have done our duty ! ‘ 

” Perhaps there is another way of doing our duty ! ” 
John Davis said softly; but he did not explain his 
meaning. However, he raised no further objection and, 
as Vasquez suggested, the carronade was dragged up to 
the cave ; then the gun-carriage was taken there, and 
finally the cannon-balls and the case of powder. It 
was a most laborious business and took a very long 
time. When Vasquez and Davis went back to have 
something to eat, the height of the sun above the 
horizon showed that it must be about ten o’clock. 

They were barely out of sight before Kongre, Carcante, 
and the carpenter Vargas, came round the comer of the 
cliff. The boat could not have made headway against 
the wind and the tide, which was beginning to come 
in, and so they had come on foot along the shore. This 
time, plunder was not their object. 

As Vasquez had anticipated, the favourable change 
in the weather that morning had brought them out to 
take a look at the state of the sea and the sky. They 
were bound to recognise that the ” Carcante ” would 
run great risk in trying to get out of the Bay, and that 
she could not make headway against the huge waves 
breaking outside. Before she could get into the Strait, 
where, on a westerly course, she would have the wind 
behind her, she would have to round Cape San Juan 
and would incur no little danger of running aground or 
at least of shipping a heavy sea. 

Kongre and Carcante were of that opinion. Halting 
near the scene of the wreck, where now' nothing re¬ 
gained save a few broken pieces of the ” Century’s ” 
stem, they had difficulty in standing up against the 
wdnd. They talked animatedly, gesticulating and 
pointing to the horizon, sometimes retreating a little 
when a white-crested wave broke upon the point. 

Neither Vasquez nor his companion lost sight of them 
during the half-hour that they spent watching the mouth 
of the Bay. At last they went away, turning round several 
times as they did so, and then they disappeared at the 
bend of the cliff and went back to the lighthouse. 

44 They’re gone,” said Vasquez. ” I’d give untold 
gold for them to come back the next few days running, 
to take a look at the sea off the Island.” 

But John Davis shook his head. It was only too obvious 
to him that the storm would be over in forty-eight hours. 
And then the sea would have fallen, if not to a calm, at any 
rate sufficiently for the schooner to be able to get round 
Cape San Juan. 

Vasquez and his companion spent part of that day upon 
the shore. The change in the weather became more 
pronounced. The wind seemed settled in the north-north¬ 
east, and a ship need not have lingered to let out reefs 
in her foresail and fore-topsail to get in Le Maire Strait. 

When evening came Vasquez and John Davis w'ent back 
to their cave ; they appeased their hunger w ith biscuit 
and corned-beef and quenched their thirst with w*ater 
Vasquez was just preparing to roll himself in his blanket 
when his comrade stayed him. 

” Before you go to sleep, Vasquez, just listen to a pro¬ 
posal I have to make.” 

44 Go ahead, Davis,” said the lighthouseman. 

41 Vasquez, I owe my life to you, and 1 w'ould not do 
anything w'hich you might not approve of. Here is an 
idea I want to put before you. Think it over and then 
tell me what you think, without fear of offending me.” 
44 I’m listening, Davis.” 

44 The weather is changing, the storm is over, the sea 
will soon be calm. I expect the schooner will w T eigh anchor 
in forty-eight hours at latest.” 

44 Unfortunately, that’s only too likely,” Vasquez 
answered, finishing his comment with a gesture that 
seemed to say 44 we can’t do anything ! ” 

John Davis w'ent on :— 

44 Yes, before another two days are up she will appear 
at the lower end of the Bay, will leave it, double the 
Cape, disappear in the w'est, and go dow r n the Strait, 
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and will never be seen again, and your mates, Vasquez, 
and my captain and mates on the ‘ Century,’ will never 
be avenged.” 

Vasquez had bowed his head ; now he raised it and 
looked at John Davis whose face was lit up by the expiring 
flames of the fire. 

Davis went on :— 

' * There is only one thing which could prevent the 
schooner from going away, or which could at least delay 
her until the dispatch-boat arrives ; and that is some injury 
which would compel her to put back into the Bay. Well, 
we’ve got a cannon, powder, and balls. Let us put the 


gun on its carriage in a corner of the cliff, load it, and when 
the schooner passes, fire full into her hull. It’s quite 
possible that we shan’t sink her, but her crew will never 
dare to start on the long voyage they’ve got in front of 
them with a fresh injury. The scoundrels will be obliged 
to come back to their moorings to repair her. f They’ll 
have to lift the cargo out of her. That will take * quite a 
week, and between now and then the ‘ Santa-F6’-” 

John Davis stopped ; he took his comrade’s hand and 
pressed it. 

Vasquez answered him unhesitatingly with the simple 
words : “ We’ll do it! ” 



0 What was the Moa? 0 


I T is to Sir Richard Owen, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
that the scientific world is indebted for what it now 
knows of this wonderful New Zealand creature. In 
the year 1839 Sir Richard had brought to his notice 
the fragment of a bone which seemed peculiarly strange. It 
was only a bone of some six inches by three inches, but the 
scientist could find nothing then known to naturalists that 
could compare with this fragment, and this set him investigating. 
To his mind it was quite apparent the bone did not belong to 
dny creature of the air, because it was not pneumatic ; there 
had been marrow internally. After very careful study Sir 
Richard announced to the world that this tiny splinter of bone 
was a relic of some creature that evidently belonged to an 
extinct species. 

Scientists of that day were incredulous. Sir Richard, con¬ 
vinced in his own mind, boldly submitted a paper to the 
Zoological Society on the subject, but so lukewarm was the 
reception of his thesis that even the Publishing Committee of 
that august body actually “ went into Committee " relative to 
the publication of Owen's theory in the Society’s “ Transac¬ 
tions ” for that year. A majority of the members (be it said to 
their credit) agreed that Sir Richard's article should be forth¬ 
with printed, but with the cautious rider that the author should 
be held responsible for the publication. 

Sir Richard Owen was equal to the occasion. He started a 
crusade, and invaded New Zealand with literature descriptive 
of the bird as he visualised it in his mind. Bishop Williams and 
others collected large quantities of fossil bones with the aid of 
the natives, and these weie dispatched to London. From these 
bones the great scientist was able to restore a very fair repre¬ 
sentation of the creature as he had imagined it from the original 
bones. Owen baptised his discovery “ Dinornis,” meaning 
” the Terrible Bird.” 

From local investigation it was found that the ancient 
Maoris had a bird known to them by the name of the Moa. It 
was big of body and stood some twelve feet high, measuring from 
the ground to the crowm of the head. The body was covered 
with soft silken feathers. Its neck was long and muscular ; 
its head small in comparison with the frame ; legs very massive 
and strong. This gigantic bird had no wings, w'hich fact places 
the Moa upon a unique platform in the ornithological world. 
There are numerous flightless birds known to naturalists, but 
the Moa is the only one that science has discovered to have 
been practically wingless. 


Since Ow r en's day much has been done to fashion a descriptive 
sketch of the Moa as it had existed on the land of New Zealand. 
Many surmises have been made, some no doubt near the truth, 
others very wide of the actual facts. That the Moa did live 
upon that island is beyond dispute. Not only so, but vast herds 
must have roamed the land for ages. To-day their bones lie 
bleaching in many of the more secluded places, and piles of 
gizzard stones, once utilised by the birds, are still recorded 
from remote corners of the island. Bones estimated to represent 
at least 1,000 Moas w r ere discovered within fifty miles of Christ¬ 
church, and from this treasure-trove many of the museums 
of the world w’ere enriched. 

Yet, with so much already known, much of the life-history of 
this gigantic bird is to-day shrouded in mystery. Maori 
superstitions and legendary lore point dimly to a bird that 
devoured the natives, killed the largest of the wild mammals, 
and could break great limbs of the forest trees. Much of this, 
however, may be written down as fairy-tales. Scientific research 
has said that the bird was purely a vegetarian in habit, with 
digestive organs only fitted to consume the herbs of the field 
and swamp. 

When or how the bird became indigenous to New Zealand 
is not known, and can now only be guessed at. Many surmises 
have been made, all more or less convincing. Some assert 
that the Moa moved from northern regions, while yet the island 
was linked to land. Others, again, seem to imagine that the 
bird had hailed from more southern parts, when climatic con¬ 
ditions were different. But at best it is mostly theory and 
speculation. 

It is five or six hundred years ago since the Maori tribes 
moved from the Pacific Islands and settled in New Zealand. 
It is pretty certain that if the Moa was one of the native birds 
then it must have been on the decline, for little evidence of its 
presence can now be gleaned to assign it a place in the fauna 
of that day. Stray bones are said to have been got in ancient 
Maori ” middens,” and these seem to have been split, so that 
the hunter might extract the marrow for food or for some other 
purpose. 

At best, however, very little light has been shed upon the history 
of this extinct species of bird life. Very little, too, has been 
learned as to the reasons why the bird came to be wringless, 
for, after all, one cannot but think it owmed wings in its palmy 
days. 

A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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Notes and Novelties for the “ B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


CAMPING. 

OME while since, the Council of the Amateur Camp¬ 
ing Club issued to members a warning against 
attempting to camp in any of the “ military 
areas " on the coast line or in inland parts of 
the British Isles, and that for the very sufficient reason 
that the presence of campers in such localities is well 
calculated to excite the suspicion or add to the difficulties 
of the authorities, besides entailing possible unpleasant¬ 
ness for the campers themselves. The “ military areas ” 
’•Merred to include practically the entire coast, and wide 
districts surrounding garrison towns, naval bases, and 
centres of activity in manufacturing 
munitions of war ; and some of the cycle- 
camper’s most favourite haunts become 
th is. for the time being, taboo to him. 

Cycle-camping, as a means of spending 
th^ summer vacation, is greatly on the 
increase. This year there will, naturally 
enough, be but little camping on the 
C3ntinent done by English wheelmen ' 
lor this reason there will, no doubt, 
be a good deal of camping carried out in 
the homeland ; a few hints on the 
subject, therefore, may well be here in¬ 
cluded. In conversation with a military 
officer I learnt that, in whatever 
locality, campers will be wise to avoid 
any eminence w'here their camp fire or 
illuminant could be mistaken for a 
beacon or a signal light. Already 
trouble has been caused by neglect of 
this precaution ; and on one occasion a 
patrol of cyclist soldiers went several 
miles to warily “ stalk ” a light twink¬ 
ling on a hill, which turned out to 
be produced by an acetylene lamp hang¬ 
ing within the little tent of two cycle-campers. In the 
“ surprise ” some of the soldiers fell over the guy-ropes, 
partially wrecking the tent, and causing its cotton-lawn 
walls to catch fire ; it was, indeed, a general “ flare-up ” 
both of combustible material and of military and civilian 
temper. 

Wherever camped, no powerful illuminant should be 
used, and in every instance the light should be shaded 
from the outside world as much as possible. Cainping- 
sites should be selected that are away from positions in 
which sentries are posted ; if this precaution is not taken 
the campers may possible find themselves requested by 
the military to “ move on,” which mandate is more than 
ever unwelcome if it chances to arrive towards evening, 
and a new pitching-place has to be located in the dark. 

Of course, in every instance the campers should request 
permission before setting up their tent, and, when so 
doing, inquiry should also be made as to whether the 
position proposed to be occupied is apart from military 


surveillance. Should there be soldiers anywhere in the 
vicinity of your camping-place, take care not to roam 
about after dark ; especially in these times we are all 
interested in the activities of our gallant defenders, but 
campers should studiously avoid any semblance of in¬ 
dulging their curiosity to find out what parties of the 
military are doing, and, although cyclists themselves, 
should never attempt to get into conversation with cyclist 
sentries. The camper is enjoying his own well-earned 
holiday, which is as it should be. During such vacation 
he must do his utmost to prevent his presence on the 
country-side from becoming a source of the slightest trouble 
to the military or naval guardians of our 
lives and our land. 

VARIOUS HINTS. 

Quite a good sleeping-bag for camping 
out can be made at home by simply 
folding a blanket and sewing it at the 
bottom and along the side ; be careful 
to choose a blanket that is large enough, 
or you will be very uncomfortable when 
in the bag. If a waterproof ground-sheet 
be also used the sleeping arrangement is 
as healthy and nearly as comfortable as 
a hammock ; it is easily carried upon 
the bicycle. A capital idea is to have a 
few wide pockets sewn on to the inside 
of the tent when ordering ; use of these 
pocket holdalls keeps the interior of the 
tent tidy, and it also saves room. 

Be wary with new tent-ropes ; these 
should be well stretched before use. or 
the straining of the cords will not unlikely 
cause the tent to collapse the very first 
night the ropes are put to service. The 
best way of stretching a tent-rope is to 
wet it thoroughly, and then tie it taut between two trees 
Many cycle-campers carry a couple of tent-pegs and a 
length of guy-line for the purpose of supporting the bicycle in 
an upright position when it is not in use ; the line has a large 
hook attached, to fasten round the top tube of the machine 
If you do not wear a cap or other article of head-gear 
when cycling, do not have your hair cut short ; the hair 
is the natural protector against the sun. No camp can be 
said to be complete without a length of copper wire ; the 
wire serves any number of useful purposes, and can often be 
utilised without the necessity of its being cut. Be careful 
to so protect your bicycles within or without the tent that 
rain cannot reach the saddle, or enter the bearings ; tents 
that permit of the cycles being taken inside with the 
campers at night-time are the best for cycle-campers. 

“ROYAL ENFIELDS.” 

One of the most notable features of the Royal Enfield 
cycles is the famous duplex girder frame—a registered 




Sustaining the Weight of Eleven 
People. 

The Royal Enfield Duplex Girder Frame. 
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I sign that embodies immense strength and stability. At 
'oyd’s Proving House one of these frames, on being put 
( the test, safely withstood a strain of 4.536 lb., and the 
ormous reserve strength possessed by the frame may be 
luged when it is stated that the riding strain exerted by 
\e average adult cyclist is seldom more than 500 lb. The 
lustration on the previous page shows a Royal Enfield 
rcle, built with the duplex girder frame, sustaining eleven 
jople—a combined weight, resting entirely on the wheels 
id frame, of over three-quarters of a ton. 

It is claimed that the strength and rigidity of this type 
frame ensures a complete employment of all powei 
oplied to the pedals, absence of “ whip ” or “ give ” in the 
ame when hill-climbing, great immunity from side-slip, and 
erfect balance and ease in steering. This frame is used 
>r the well-known “ Constabulary " model bicycle that 
one of the specialities of the firm ; this is a most popular 
lachine with police officers throughout the Kingdom, 
nd with all cyclists who, being of over the average height 
nd weight, feel the need of a strong and exceptionally 
urable machine. For a youth who rides hard the advan- 
ige of the frame lies chiefly in its sustained stillness under 
train, which obviates loss of power. 

By the way, the Royal Enfield 
-h.p. “ Dynamo Lighting ” side-car 
ombination at £100 net cash, fitted 
nth two-speed and free-engine 
ear, cush-drive hub, chain trans¬ 
ition, motor-cycle dynamo light- 
ig set and speedometer, may well 
>2 described as being the present¬ 
ime limit in side-car luxury. The 
hree lamps—head, side-car, and 
ear—are lit from the battery, and 
an be switched on without leaving 
he saddle or even lessening the 
peed of the machine. The head- 
amp bulb contains two filaments ; 

>ne providing the full power of the 
ight, the other giving reduced 
llumination for driving through 
owns, or wherever a strong beam 
s unnecessary ; a simple movement 
)f the switch provided in the head- 
amp plug gives either full light or 
educed light, as may be required. 

The battery is placed under the 
ide-car seat, whilst the dynamo is 
itted in front of the engine and 
Iriven by a roller chain from a special sprocket on the 
ngine shaft ; the switch-box is attached to the top tube 
)f the frame, and is waterproof, dustproof, and devoid of 
implicated wiring. 

TRAPS FOR DISPATCH-RIDERS. 

Preliminary home instruction in the transmission of 
nformation by military cyclist and motor-cyclist is usually 
practised in connection with reconnaissance schemes and 
scouting exercises ; reconnaissance schemes illustrate the 
lifficulties which must be overcome when transmitting 
nformation in war, and in carrying them out arrangements 
ire often made for the interception of the dispatch-riders. 
In the present campaign, much interesting and exciting 
>vork has been done in laying traps to catch dispatch- 
'iders, and time and again successful endeavours of the 
kind have brought to the knowledge of the Allies items 
:>f most valuable information. Usually the dispatch- 
riders have been captured when taking messages to isolated 
hostile posts, and in this connection plenty of daring 
iflort has been put forth by small parties of picked 
troops. 

Being, as they are, practically defenceless, cyclist or 
motor-cyclist dispatch-riders are only sent along roads 
that are reasonably safe, or presumed to be so; and it is 
the duty of those who would trap the dispatch-riders to 
penetrate, if possible, within the enemy’s lines and catch 
the messengers on highways that the riders themselves 


deem to be at least tolerably secure. At night motor¬ 
cyclists are very vulnerable and liable to be ambushed; 
and some of the most efficient of our dispatch-riders have 
invariably discarded the motor-cycle for the cycle when 
required to carry messages after dark. 

In some instances, though, a dispatch has to be carried 
by night a considerable distance or at great speed ; then 
the motor-cyclist dispatch-rider sets out mounted upon 
his noisy, pulsating machine, and chances all risk. Often 
enough he has never reached his destination ; though true 
tales there are in plenty of marvellous escapes from traps 
and wonderful triumph in getting through. 

For example, a British dispatch-rider, going by night 
at full speed, ran without warning into a mass of tangled 
wire that had been placed in the roadway to stop him ; 
his heavy motor-cycle beat down the wire, and before 
the rider was really in the thick of it, he steered to the 
side of the road, and crashed through the hedge without 
being unseated; then, under fire, he rode across a field, 
rejoined the road farther on, and safely delivered his 
message. 

In addition to the more customary dispatch-carrying, 
our cyclists and motor-cyclists have often come to the 
rescue when the wires have failed. 
All the units of the Army are 
connected with headquarters by 
telegraph and telephone. Mes¬ 
sages from the trenches are sent 
from the regimental head¬ 
quarters to the brigade; from 
the brigade they are passed on to 
the division, from the division to 
the corps, from the corps to the 
general headquarters—that is to 
say, if the message is sufficiently 
important. Many a time both 
telegraph and telephone have 
broken down, and recourse has 
been had then to cyclists or 
motor-cyclists. 

UNICYCLES. 

Since the very earliest days of the 
bicycle, or two-wheeled machine, 
inventors have been endeavouring 
to go one better, or, rather, one 
wheel less, and thus to produce 
a one-wheeled machine—a unicycle 
or monocycle. Our picture shows 
what is the very latest creation of the kind, a motor- 
unicycle, which is reported to have created a great sensation 
in St. Louis, where, as is stated, it attained a speed of 
sixty-seven miles per hour. 

In the front of the wheel is an air-propeller, and behind 
it a three-cylinder engine. From the appearance of the 
weird-looking contrivance one would imagine that it 
required some steering ; it is said to have easily passed 
every automobile met with during its runs. 

As a matter of fact, a unicycle of precisely similar pattern, 
only pedal-propelled, was invented many years ago by (if 
my memory is not at fault) a native of Birmingham. The 
wheel was some seven feet high, and the rider sat within 
it. Not a few of these machines were sold, and some of 
them were propelled by hand, by means of stout wooden 
handles ; they were built of iron throughout, and—the 
date being somewhere about 1870, when the old bone¬ 
shakers were flourishing—they had not rubber tyres. 

The machine illustrated on this page hails, as explained, 
from America; and all those years ago, when the pedal- 
or hand-propelled uni cycle was first invented, the people 
of the United States were for a while rather attracted by the 
innovation, and quite a number of unicycles were retailed 
to the public. One more curiosity of the kind consisted 
of a bicycle wheel eight feet high, the spindle of the 
wheel extended so as to support framework carrying 
saddle, pedals, and steering-handles for two riders, one 
on each side of the wheel. 
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JiiV 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


AN ABORIGINAL GAME. 

The games of the Australian aborigines, like those of so many 
native peoples, are well worth studying. Among them is the cult 
of the " whirler.” The “ whirler," “ whirring-stick," " roarer," 
etc., of one’s boyhood days is met with throughout North-West- 
Central Queensland. It is made of a flattened piece of gidyea 
or other timber, cut into a spindle shape, into one extremity of 
which a hole is drilled with a sharpened emu-bone. By means 
of the aperture this whirler is attached to a piece of stTing fixed 
to the end of a small stick ; with the latter held in the hand the 

roarer " can be made to rapidly revolve, the flat surface as it 
catches the wind giving rise to the noise. The smaller whirring- 
boards are about four inches in length, and have no gravings on 
them, though they may sometimes be red-ochred : they are used 
as toys or playthings indiscriminately by either sex and at any 
age. The graved and larger varieties, seven to 
eight inches and more, are brought into requi¬ 
sition at certain of the initiation ceremonies, 
when youths pass into the manhood stage. 

* * * 

MILITARY* MOUTH-ORGANS. 

Tommy Atkins is fond of music; and, failing 
music proper, he loves a " cheerful noise." That 
is why, when on the march, he relieves the 
regimental band by whistling, singing, or playing 
the mouth-organ; and why, during the long, 
dull evenings in training-camp, or away from 
the actual firing-line at the Front, the mouth- 
organ, or mouth harmonica, comes to him 
as a blessing indeed. 

Mouth-organs by the thousand have been sent 
to our troops on the Continent; for a while 
there was a positive mouth-organ famine, 
for till recently most of these instruments 
were made in Germany, and supplies stopped. 

Trossingen, in the Black Forest, is the chief 
place of production ; there, one firm alone has 
fifteen factories, employing 2,000 hands, and 
turning out 6,000,000 mouth harmonicas each 
year ; a great number of families also make 
mouth-organs at home, and from Wurtemberg 
the little instruments are shipped all over the 
world. When war broke out, the German 
mouth-organs were neither available nor wanted, 
but our New Army was positively clamouring 
for harmonicas ; so we procured a good many 
thousand gross of them from America. Then 
we started more actively manufacturing them 
for ourselves, and to-day are going full speed 
ahead, so that every soldier may be supplied. 

There are no fewer than thirty different patterns 
to choose from, the biggest being that known 
as the " Military Band," 15J inches long, in 
four keys, and selling for half a guinea. 

The 1st East Surrey Regiment is a pioneer 
in the way of military mouth-organ music, for 
years ago it started its Mouth-organ Band, which at once 
achieved huge popularity. When at Aldershot, the marches 
carried out by the battalion were much enlivened by 
several skilful performers on the mouth-organ. Colonel 
Ringwood, the officer commanding, was quick to notice 
the cheering effect, and he was the means of forming into 
one company nearly a score of mouth-organ performers ; in a 
very short time this mouth-organ band became a pronounced 
feature of the regiment, and, while the performers were playing, 
their comrades willingly carried two rifles instead of one. It 
is a well-known circumstance that London-bom soldiers in 
particular are partial to mouth-organ music, and the 1st East 
Surrey Regiment is largely recruited from the districts cf 
Lambeth, Southwark, and Walworth, 

Amusing to relate, amongst our troops at the Front, there 
flourishes a persistent tradition that the Prince of Wales is 
himself a talented performer on the mouth-organ ! In many 


a dilapidated, shell-battered village billet, after a "Tommy 
has given a spirited mouth-organ rendering of " Sister Susie - 
Sewing Shirts for Soldiers," or " When We’ve Wound up the 
Watch on the Rhine," his appreciative audience, clad in mui- 
stained khaki, has rewarded him by commending: Bravo' 
played like the Prince, my boy ! " As a matter of fact, it > 
the bagpipes, not the mouth - harmonica, upon which the 
Prince of Wales is a proficient performer. 

Describing the ways of the British soldier, a Russian 
artillery officer recently wrote : " He must wash in coll 
water and shave every morning, fights like a lion all day. 
and plays every tune he can remember on the mouth-oigan 
in the evening—health, courage, and cultivation, a fine 
combination for a fighting man." 

* * • 

NOT SELF ALONF. 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers. 
None takes his way alone ; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own. 

Though all we knew depart. 

The old Commandment stands : 

In courage keep your heart, 

In strength lift up your hands. 

« * • 

OLD GOINS. 

Every one has been reading and thinking so 
much about the war lately, that it may be 
interesting to notice a few of the coins which 
remind us forcefully that some of our kings 
were " made in Germany." George I. was a 
prince of the House of Hanover, and the legend 
upon his coins reiterated his German titles 
for he was Duke of Brunswick and Luneburgh 
a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, an 1 
Elector of Hanover. But although his title 
was acclaimed, and he could not speak English, 
there were many things not German about hi> 
coins—indeed, when he became King of England 
he severed his connection and that of his suc¬ 
cessors from the country with which the armies 
of England have fought to such good purpose 
Let us see what some of the emblems on those 
coins were. First, there are the symbols which 
tell of the national origin of the silver coins 
There are plumes for Wales, roses for the West 
of England, S.S.C. for the South Sea Company, 
by whom silver was brought ; and W.C.C. for 
the Welsh -Copper Company, from whom we 
obtained copper. We were frequently at war 
in the eighteenth century, and gold and silver 
coins struck in 1745 and 1746 were branded 
lima, because they were made of bullion cap¬ 
tured from the Spaniards in South America. 

George III. was born in London, and was, therefore. English 
His was a long reign of sixty years, and as a natural con¬ 
sequence there were many varieties of coins. Nearly all of them 
are common ; but it is not easy to get mint-condition specimens 
of the earlier issues. There were four distinct mintages of gold, 
including guineas, half-guineas, and one-third guineas. The 
three early issues of silver were struck in 1763, 1787, and 179.V 
Then came the late issue of modern-looking coins (still found 
in circulation), struck in 1816. Of copper there are raanv. 
the most interesting being the cart-wheel twopenny-piece of 17Q-; 
it weighed exactly two ounces, the penny from the similar 
dies weighing one ounce. We have seen some excellent collectiors 
of copper coins of the first three Georges, and they make by no 
means a bad beginning. They can be supplemented by the 
Colonial issues of those reigns, some of the latter being now 
scarce and even valuable. 



SEPOY KHUDADAD 
KHAN, V.G., 129th DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT S 
OWN BALUCHIS. 

One of the two Indian 
soldiers who were the first 
to win the Victoria Cross 
in the present war. 



F. R.S. (Bedford). —Yes, Jupiter is 
the " Giant Planet ” referred 
to. This “ king of the solar 
system ’' is almost 88,000 miles 
in diameter, and is some eleven 
times larger than the Earth. 
The planet cannot be regarded 
as a solid body ; it is probably 
composed largely of vapours. 

David Johnstone. —A commission in 
the Army is obtained in one of 
the following ways : By quali¬ 
fying at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, for the 
Cavalry or Infantry ; at the 
Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich, for the Artillery or Engi¬ 
neers ; by nomination from the 
Universities (including Colonial 
ones); from the Special Reserve 
of Officers, Territorial Forces, 
Colonial Forces; or by pro¬ 
motion from the ranks. 

Experimenter. —What is known as 
touch-paper may be made by 
soaking blotting-paper in a 
strong solution of nitre, and 
then drying it carefully. Nitre 
is nitrate of potash, which con¬ 
tains oxygen ; when the nitre 
is broken up and the oxygen 
liberated, any burning matter 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
will keep burning, as is the case 
with touch-paper. 

•I. Asker.—There is no " compulsory 
service ” in India, the native 
who joins the Army there does 
so of his own free will. The 
only possible exception that can 
be named, is that tribes on the 
North-West Frontier, according 
to time-honoured custom, are 
required to furnish “ levies ” 
for the purpose of keeping 
unruly clansmen in order. 

R. Moody (Alberta). —The articles on 
“ Model Flying Machines and 
How to Make them,” appeared 
in vol. xxxiii. (1910-n). An 
illustrated article on the con¬ 
struction of a model hydro¬ 
plane is in hand, and will be 
published at the earliest op¬ 
portunity. 

F. L. M. —Certificatesof several kinds 
may be obtained from the 
Phonetic Institute, Bath, for 
various degrees of proficiency 
in Pitman’s Shorthand. In the 
speed class, certificates are 
granted from fifty words per 
minute upwards, rising by ten 
words per minute. 

Sailor. —Ships were first built of iron 
in 1829, but it was not until 








the ’forties that opposition was 
entirely swept aside and that 
iron came to be recognised as 
a suitable material for ship¬ 
building. The adoption ot iron 
in place of wood meant a saving 
of about a third of the weight 
of the hull. 

Fred. R. (Diver).—(1) The fault 
probably lies in the fact that 
you do not properly masticate 
your food. Unless this is done 
regularly, indigestion is sure 
to follow. Any doctor will 
assure you on this point. (2) 
The ” cold tub ” is an excellent 
thing, as we have always 
insisted upon in this column, 
but do not leave it until too 
late in the day—that is, get 
accustomed to it while you are 
young and can thus inure 
your body to it. (3) There is 
nothing “ manly ” about it at 
all. Drop the silly habit and 
you will be all the better in 
health. 

A. L. H. S.—The Mercury’s head is 
an Austrian newspaper stamp. 

G. B. S.—Full official particulars 
are obtainable on written ap¬ 
plication to the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission, Bur¬ 
lington Gardens, W.; but all 
such appointments arc in abey¬ 
ance during the war. If you 
want to serve your country you 
should join the army, for, when 
the war is over, those who have 
served will have the preference. 

Tadpole.—Tadpoles should be kept 
in water from their native pond, 
when, as in your case, it is 
possible to do so. They feed 
on the green confervoid water- 
growths, or, as Bell puts it, 
‘‘on the green sediment which 
results from the decayed vege¬ 
table matter,” and will gnaw 
away the substance of almost 
any kind of leaf as soon as it 
becomes soft enough. As they 
grow to maturity they take 
more and more to insects, and 
the full-grown frog is mainly 
insectivorous, plant-lice being 
its favourite food, in addition 
to larger insects and even -mail 
slugs. Tadpoles in this country 
are usually hatched early in 
May, and become frogs in about 
three months; but in colder 
countries they hibernate and do 
not get rid of their tail until the 
following spring, when they arc 
about half an inch long. 




***> Troglodyte. 
Tucvx Shop 

TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


(—>s “ Please, ma’am.” 

said the little boy re¬ 
flectively, “ It’s me! ” 

* * * 


THE SAME STUFF. 

During the past few months some coal-dealers have managed 
to clear their yards of a good deal of rubbish at remunerative 
rates. An indignant woman stopped a coal-dealer in the street 
one day, and loudly complained of the quality of the fuel supplied 
to her. 


VERY THIN. 


A few years ago a fire occurred 
early one morning at a house in 
Liverpool, and as the staircase was 
well alight before it was discovered, 
the occupants had to seek some 
other means of escape. 

The companion to an elderly invalid lady 
was reading the newspaper report of the fire 
to her, which stated that one servant escaped 
down a water-pipe at the back of the house. 

At this statement the old lady exclaimed : 

But how thin the poor dear must have been ! ” 


“ The coolness of the average British soldier is often really 
astonishing,” writes Captain C. E. F. Rich, of the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, ” and I shall always remember the remark of a 
man of my own company, who had just cooked a tin of prepared 
food over a brazier in the bottom of a trench. 

“ At that moment a large shell burst just in front of the 
trench, scattering mud, water, and stones in every direction. 

“ A lump of mud landed with a splash into the middle of 
the carefully prepared dinner, whereupon my soldier, without 
turning his head or taking any notice of the shell, the shock 
of which had been pretty severe, remarked : 4 I don't mind 
fighting for Belgium, but I'm blessed if I want to cat it ! ' ” 



44 I never saw such coal in my life ! ” she declared. 44 And the 
price you charged me for the stuff, and it won’t burn ! ” 

44 Well, missus,” was the reply, 44 coal is now at famine prices, 
and we have to be satisfied with what we can get. I gave a 
good price for that coal myself.” 

44 Then you’ve been robbed ! ” retorted the grumbler. 4 ‘ Why, 
my husband can supply you with the same stuff at half the price.” 

“ I didn’t know your husband was in the coal trade, missus.” 

44 He ain’t,” snapped the lady ; 44 he’s a slater ! ” 

* * * 

BOTH ABSENT-MINDED. 

Many stories of absent-mindedness are saddled on professors. 
A new one is told in the Life of Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. 

Professor Wilkie of St. Andrews University was very absent- 
minded. Meeting a former pupil in the street, he said : 44 I was 
sorry, my dear boy, to hear you have had the fever in your 
family ; was it you or your brother who died of it ? ” 

44 It was me, sir,” was the reply. 

44 Ah, dear me 1 I thought so ! Very sorry for it—very sorry 
for it! ” 

* * * 

44 This watch will last a lifetime,” remarked the jeweller, as 
he handed the watch to the customer. 

44 Nonsense! ” retorted the facetious customer. 44 Can’t 
l see for myself that its hours are numbered ? ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not tie 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 

postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender 



must be clearly written. Tbe 
Editor's decision, as in all compe¬ 
titions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's 
Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and mark envelope 
or postcard “Funny Story Com¬ 
petition.” 

The winner of this 
month's prize is N. Black¬ 
burn e, Chatsworth, Carlisle 
Parade, Hastings, for the 
storyette entitled “ Too 


Much for Him.” 



The Nervous Batsman's Nightmare. 







(Serial Story.) 


For England and the Right! 

A Tale of the War in Belgium. 

By A. L. HAYDON, 

Author of **The Book of the Y.C.,” ** With Pirsrro the Conquistador,” eto. 

CHAPTER XIII. 




ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


SAY ! What has happened ? 
Where am I ? " 

Roddy sat up in bed and 
stared round him ; then a sud¬ 
den dizziness seized him, and he 
was glad to sink back again on 
the pillow. For the next few 
moments his mind struggled to 
assert itself and to place the 
new surroundings in which the 
boy found himself. 

While he lay there thus 
occupied, the door opened 
softly and a nurse entered the 
room. Seeing the boy's eyes 
open, she crossed to the bed- 
ind laid a cool hand upon his forehead, 
low do you feel now ? she asked, 
twfully rotten ! ” replied Roddy. He wanted to say 
*—to ask several questions — but his voice choked, and 
sm of coughing seized him. 

'hat’s all right, dearie 1 " went on the nurse. " You 
ill again. Just drink some more of this medicine ; 
toctoi will be here in a few minutes, and I want him 
5 you much better." 

ddy took the glass from her hand, swallowed the 
i at one gulp, and made a very wry face as he settled 
■ under the bedclothes. The nurse made him com- 
ble — smoothing the pillow and pulling the blankets 
closely round him. 

<K)L. XXXVII. PART II. 


*' Mother always used to tuck me up at night," he mur¬ 
mured—" when I was a kid, you know. It makes you 

—feel—sleepy—to be tucked—up-" His voice died 

away, and the nurse tiptoed out of the room leaving the 
boy to a refreshing slumber. 

When, about an hour later, Roddy awoke, he found 
both the nurse and the doctor by his bedside. He was 
sufficiently himself now to grasp the fact that he was in 
the school sick-room ; he recognised the pictures on the 
wall and the wall-paper with the impossible birds flying 
among the pink roses. 

He was able to talk more clearly and more easily too ; 
and in answer to his eager questions the doctor told him 
of what he had gone through. 

" You came very near to being what we call * gassed,’ " 
he said. " If you and that young rascal, Turton, hadn't 
run into the other passage as quickly as you did, the chances 
are that you would neither have been alive now. That 
bomb-shaped article you were playing with was charged 
with a poisonous gas, in which chlorine predominated. 
It is a most deadly gas, as your late friend Herr Dorbacher 
found to his cost. 

" Turton ? "—for Roddy had jerked out his chum’s 
name, eager to know how he had fared. "Oh, Turton's 
all right 1 You got the worse dose of the two. The young 
rascal is out and about, and has had his interview with 
the Head. I hope Doctor Wilson gave him a good talking 
to, for he admits that the blame of the whole business rests 
with him." 

" But it doesn’t 1 " interrupted Roddy. " It wasn't 
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FOR ENGLAND AND THE RIGHT! 


the * Turtle’s * fault any more than mine. I took him down 
there, and-” 

“ I never thought it was his fault entirely,” said 
the doctor ; " you're both of you to blame, of course. 

And it's my duty to get you well again to be able to 
take your swishing from the Head, as you richly de¬ 
serve.” 

The doctor's voice was as stern as he could make it, but 
the twinkle in his eye gave him away, and Roddy laughed 
lightly. The news that the good old “ Turtle ” was all right 
cheered him up no end. 

While the doctor had been speaking, the events of the 
past day (or was it even farther back ?) crowded into his 
mind. He remembered the visit to the underground 
passages, the breaking of the bomb, and the unexpected 
appearance of Herr Dorbacher. 

” What happened to the German ? ” 
he asked suddenly. 

” Dead 1 ” was the answer. " The gas 
finished him of! on the spot. If ever 
there were a case of the engineer being 
hoist with his own petard, I should say 
that this was it. And, by the way, 
young man, you seem to have tumbled 
upon a very startling discovery. The 
police have taken charge of the place 
and afe carrying on an investigation. 

You’ll be a highly important witness 
when the inquiry is held. Now I can’t 
stop to talk any longer. I’ve other 
patients to see who are in worse case 
than you. You snuggle down again 
and keep still, and if he’s been good, 
perhaps I’ll send your precious * Turtle ’ 
up to see you for a few minutes. I 
don’t promise, mind ; I only say 
' perhaps.* ** 

" Thanks, doctor 1 ” Roddy beamed. 

" That’s awfully good of you. I’m 
feeling tons better now, and I’m sure 
a visitor won’t upset me.” 

After giving a few instructions to 
the nurse the doctor hurried away, 
and, as she followed shortly after, the 
boy was left alone. 

What he had just learned from the 
doctor gave Roddy ample food for re¬ 
flection. His mind ran swiftly back to 
that scene in the cellars. He saw him¬ 
self and the " Turtle ” standing irreso¬ 
lutely at the sight of old Dorbacher 
as the latter appeared in the entrance 
to the passage. He heard again his 
chum's startled exclamation ; he felt the jar on his arm 
as the “ Turtle ” cannoned into him : then came the crash as 
the bomb, or whatever it was, fell on to the stone floor, 
and the immediate uprush of the green fumes. There was 
a confused recollection in his mind of seeing the German 
master staggering back, with his hands before his face, and 
of the “Turtle** pulling him back from the smoke-cloud 
that was making his eyes smart and ache. 

What next ? He tried to piece together the subsequent 
events from what the doctor had let fall. Evidently 
the alarm had been given—no doubt the gas fumes had 
been seen escaping through the grating in the roof—and 
a search party had gone below to rescue them. 

And old Dorbacher was dead ! Roddy could feel no 
pang of regret as he realised the fate that had befallen 
his enemy. What part he had played in the drama which 
had ended so tragically had not been so much for himself 
as for his country. He had set himself the task of de¬ 
feating Herr Dorbacher’s plans that were aimed against 
England ; he had been successful in this. The under¬ 
ground work-shop of the German had been unmasked and 
the secret of his mysteries was now in the possession of 
the authorities. 

He was puzzled to think how old Dorbacher had managed 


to get back to England ; but he knew that, in spite of the 
many difficulties, the old fox would find a way thiougL 
It was clear, however, that he (Roddy) had t>een just e 
the nick of time. Another day—another twelve hone— 
and the German might have accomplished his end ! 

Roddy’s further surmises were abmptly ended by a 
scamper of feet along the corridor leading to the sick-rocs: 
Then the door burst open and there was the '‘Turtle 
grinning all over his fat face with unbounded delight at 
seeing his chum again. 

Preliminary greetings having been exchanged, the " Turtle 
drew up a chair and sat down to a comfortable chat. 

" Do you know, you were unconscious for a couple 
solid hours ? ” he began. “ Then, when they pulled yc. 
round, you went straight off to sleep and commenced t 
rave about the Germans and guns and 
bombs and—and a chap named Albert 
and old Dorbacher, who you sa:: 
wasn’t a Swiss—and—and a heap ot 
other things. The nurse told me hov 
you went on, and asked if I kne* 
anything about it. I told her all I 
knew, and she said you must have bee: 
a plucky chap ; the doctor thought so 
anyway. But I say. Rod—about 
yesterday-” 

“ Was it only yesterday that it aI 
happened?” Roddy broke in. ”1: 
seems longer ago to me.” 

11 Why, of course, it was only yes¬ 
terday—in the afternoon, you know | 
you had just come back, and wre deddec | 
—or rather, I did—that we'd go anti 
have a look at old Dorbacher's work¬ 
shop. And then I went and droppec | 
the gas-bomb, the very moment the old 
chap blew in—and then we go: 
hocussed like he did, only not so bad. 

” Who found us, then ? ” asked 
Roddy. 

“ One of the masters—it was Fen¬ 
wick, who takes the chemistry class- 
spotted the fumes coming through the 
grating. He kept all the chaps away 
from them until they had disperse*: 
then he led a search-party into the 
cellars (that little beggar Poxon had 
seen us drop down into the buttery 
and he found old Dorbacher, dead as 
mutton, lying in the entrance, and we 
two farther on. You’d got it pretty 
bad, yourself; I was only a bit touched, 
and Fenwick soon had me sitting up 
and coughing it out. We carried you into the sick-room 
and Wilson sent for the doctor right away. Then I had 
to see him in his study, and a jolly wigging I got, I can tell 
you ! However, it’s all come right, Rod. old man. You're . 
something of a hero ! Wilson says the discovery of the gas- 
bomb may be of the utmost importance. * The authorities. 
Turton—I feel I may go so far as to say this—attach con¬ 
siderable significance to the incident, and an expert from , 
the War Office will shortly arrive to conduct the invest- 
gation in person.' You know the Doctor's manner when 
he’s got something big on hand ! 

** But there's no doubt, Rod, my boy, that old Dor¬ 
bacher had something pretty wonderful in his bag of 
tricks, and you’ll get the credit for showing him up. 
Brakenhurst—and your name, too—will be in all the 
papers, you see l ** 

And the “ Turtle ** was not far out in his surmise. 

On the evening of the same day, Roddy received a 
visit from Doctor Wilson, and learned that the police 
and the Government expert, who was by this time on 
the spot, were greatly impressed by the importance of the 
discovery. There was no doubt that the gas-bombs thus 
brought to light were a new invention which the German 
Government contemplated employing against the Allies. 



WAR TYPES. XXI.—GERMANY: 
A PRIVATE OF THB GUARD 
JAGBR. 


Uniform: green tunic with red facings ; green 
breeches; canvas-covered shako; heavy top- 
boots. 
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In the course of a long ['interview which Roddy had 
subsequently with the expert sent from the War Office 
it was impressed upon him that Herr Dorbacher’s “ secret," 
which he had thus exposed, was likely to have important 
results on the campaign in France and Belgium. For the 
time being he was bound to secrecy, and, like the loyal 
British boy that he was, Roddy faithfully kept his vow 
—not even his bosom friend the " Turtle ” could extract 
from him a word as to what had passed at this momentous 
interview. 

How soon afterwards the diabolical plans of the 
Germans in this direction were put into execution we 
now know. But for the knowledge of these gas- 
bombs, gained beforehand, and the steps taken to 
provide against them, their effects must have been 
even more deadly than was the case. Roddy’s heart 
thrilled as he read 
later of the gas 
attacks on the 
British trenches— 
attacks which 
called forth a 
storm of indigo 
n ant protest 
throughout the 
civilised world. 

For the part 
that he had play¬ 
ed in checkmating 
the designs of 
Karl Dorbacher, 

Roddy received a 
grateful letter of 
thanks from the 
War Minister. He 
became the proud 
possessor, too, of 
a splendid gold 
watch and chain; 
while, as the out¬ 
come of the talk 
he had had with 
the War Office 
expert, there was 
held out to him 
the promise of a 
commission in His 
Majesty’s Army as 
soon as he had 
completed his 
schooling and 
course of instruc¬ 
tion at Sandhurst. 

All this was 
eagerly discussed 
at home, whither Roddy proceeded when he had re¬ 
covered from his illness. Mr. Markham had lost no 
time in joining his son at Brakenhurst, on receipt of 
the telegram announcing his arrival ; and the joyful 
meeting between the two may be better imagined than 
described. 

" Thank God, lad, that you are back safe at last! ** 
said Roddy’s father, as their hands met in a fervent grasp. 
** It has been an anxious time for us, Avondering w hat 
had happened to you during that awful time. I wrote 
to M. Dupuis again and again, but there was no answer. 
The Government could not help us, and we had wellnigh 
given you up for lost! ” 

Poor old Farmer Dupuis 1 Roddy’s heart saddened as he 


recalled the burning of the farm-house and the desolation 
wrought by the Germans. The story of the raid upon 
Abranches stirred Mr. Markham to depths of indignation, 
for he knew the Dupuis family well and liked the 
honest old man who had so suffered at the hands of the 
enemy. 

It was not until several months had elapsed that they 
gained any tidings of the farmer and his sons. Then a 
Belgian refugee from Louvain brought them word that 

M. Dupuis had 
found shelter in 
Antwerp. One of 
the sons, Jean, 
despite his youth, 
had shouldered a 
rifle and was even 
then fighting in 
the ranks of the 
gallant Belgian 
Army. From 
this man Roddy 
obtained an ad¬ 
dress through 
which he might 
be able to com¬ 
municate with his 
old friend, and he 
lost no ^ime in 
sending a letter 
on its way. 

Of Albert Pel¬ 
letier and his 
good friends the 
Tilliers he learned 
nothing until long 
afterwards. They 
were sw’allowed 
up and lost in the 
fog of war. He 
could only hope 
and pray that 
they might escape 
from the clutches 
of the Germans. 

And so our 
story of Roddy 
Markham’s ad¬ 
venturous holiday 
in Belgium comes 
to a close. We 
may say good-bye to him as he stands by the 
window of the library in his Suffolk home, look¬ 
ing out across the fields to where the sea is beating 
against the cliffs. If we could follow his thoughts, we 
should find that they were away over in Belgium 
and in France where the brave British troops were per¬ 
forming deeds of valour in stemming the advance of the 
invader. 

To fight for England—for England and the Right 1 
For the cause of Freedom and Humanity I It was a 
great privilege; and Roddy would have given much to 
have been a few years older that he, too, might have 
donned the khaki. Yet there was some feeling of pride 
in his heart as he remembered that he had done his 
" little bit,” boy though he was. It was something to 
know that he had not wavered in his moments of peril, 
that he had come through the ordeal manfully. God 
grant that he should play a man’s part in the years to 
come 1 


** The door burst open and 
there was the ‘Turtle* 
grinning with unbounded de¬ 
light at seeing his chum 
again." (See page 642.) 


THE END. 
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S* Sovereignty. 

T O long for light—yet walk the darkened way To mark the goal of indolence ahead— 

With head erect : content to wait for day I But still to choose toil's travel-staff instead ! 

To crave for peace—yet bear the fighter’s part 

With steady arm and never swerving heart! To know the world needs hero-souls—and rise 

In regal strength to grand self-sacrifice I 

To see the grassy lanes—the meadows green : 

Yet take right's rougher track which lies between I Lillian Gaju>. 


Supports for Small Flower-pots. 

By J. C. NELSON. 




A REVOLVING bracket, suitable for holding a small pot 
of ferns or anything similar, can be made as shown in 
fig. i. The back plate. A, is about 5 in. long, 2 in. 
wide, £ in. thick ; the bracket-holder, B, is 6 in. long, 
2 in. wide, f in. thick, and is screwed centrally on the back, A. 
Needless to say, however, other dimensions will do equally as 
* well. The 

comers can be 
either left 
square or round¬ 
ed off, while the 
back. A, can be 
of somewhat 
thicker ma¬ 
terial, in which 
case a mortise 
should be cut for 
the reception of 
the end of the 
bracket - holder, 
B. A wooden 
circle, C, some 
7 in. diameter, 
| in. thick, has 
a hole in the 
centre to take 
tightly the 
upper end of a 

plug, P, which is about ij in. long, 1 in. diameter, and 
which is dropped through a hole, H, made near the outer ex¬ 
tremity of the bracket-holder, being then capped with a wooden 
disc, D. As shown in fig. 1, a metal edging, E, can be nailed 
around the circle C, and the disc D can be milled with a file, 
in order to produce a better grip for the fingers when it is 
necessary to turn the revolving circle so as to bring the leaves 
of the plant to a certain position. 

To make the wire support shown by fig. 2, first form a circle, 
C, to fit under the rim of the pot, leaving about 8 in. of wire. 
Then make a twist as at B, and fashion a small loop at A. 
Holders such as these are very useful for placing under shelves 

whi ch carry 
flower-pots, for a 
screw can be 
driven through 
the loop. A, into 
the lower surface 
of the shelf, the 
wire circle, C, of 
course facing out¬ 
ward. 

Fig. 3 shows a 
wall - pocket to 
take a pot of 


creeper, etc. The back is cut from 
a piece of wood 6 in. by 4 in. by | in. 
Start sawing about 1 in. down from 
each side, and run to a point at the 
bottom. Then, with a quarter-circle 
of metal, form the pocket by nailing 
the edges to those of the wooden 
back, in which a hole or two must be 
drilled for suspending purposes. 

Instead of placing pots in wire 
baskets, a piece of wire with three 
twisted ears, E, fig. 4, can be fixed 
under the rim of the pot, and either 
string or wire, cut to any special 
length, can be used for hanging the 
pots on branches of trees or on other 
projecting arms. 

Adjustable stands; for displaying pots in the shape of a 
gallery, are made as follows : On a square or a circular base 
B, fig. 5, fix a block that fits 
firmly into a piece of brass or 
iron tubing, T. Then; after 
knocking on the tube, cut a 
short length of rod, R, the 
same thickness as the block; 
slightly reduce the diameter 
with glass-paper; fit a wooden 
disc, D, on one end, and insert 
the other into the tube. As 
will be seen, the rod can now 
be raised or lowered to alter 
the height of the disc whereon 
the flower-pot stands, and a 
metal pin, P, pushed through holes drilled in the tubing, T, 
holds the pedestal at the required height. 

Of course, the tubing as well as the rods can be of 

any reasonable 
length, and when 
these supports 
are placed one 
behind the other 
the heights can 
be so arranged 
that where an 
inch or so of pot 
shows through the 
foliage, as is often 
the case when 
fixed stands are 
used, the mov¬ 
able disc can be 
lowered the requi¬ 
site distance. 







Fig. 2. 


Fig. 5. 







Written and Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 


f V "^HERE is more than the clicking of the downstairs 
I typewriter to-day to break the scientific calm 
M and sober luxury of the Society’s library. The 
one and only “ Fellow " present finds endless 
distractions from his sexton task of disinterring the equine 
law of Archimedes and Mr. Walter Winans—a labour 
incidental to the compilation of 

an article upon " The Horse in Z —«~- 

War.” A squad of infantry has \ 


side-light this, no doubt, on “ daddy’s ” years of Indian 
service. Happily unconscious, the eagle, of the very 
unstable position he now holds in the public’s affections. 
“ There ye are, M’ria— that’s the Jermin Eagle—wiscious 
lookin’ creatur’ ! ” says a portly British matron to her 
lriend ; whilst a moment later a slightly nasal drawl 
opines that “ They’ve got a real 
fine specimen of our bird, Saddy, 
anyway ! ” 


ousted the sheep from the grass 
slopes near the kangaroo sheds, 
and a shout of mirth goes up 
as a grey squirrel scales one of 
a trio of stacked rifles and, 
finding the bayonet affords but 
indifferent foothold, balances 
miraculously upon the lock and 
foresight. To-day the distant 
sea-lions’ bark is drowned by 
the passing jingle of artillery, 
and the big owl near the 
northern entrance listens, the 
day long, to the squeak of regu¬ 
lation boots, or, head on side, 
appears to be making mental 
notes of scraps of martial song 
and drum-and-fife melodies. 

The “ gate " has suffered 
slightly, but the grounds are 
full, thanks to the free admit¬ 
tance of the wives and families 
of our defenders ; and the air is 
merry with the little ones’ 
laughter. “ Daddy’s shot one 
of them,” observes a future 
sergeant of the line, aged six 
and a half, proudly indicating 
with a chocolate-coated fore¬ 
finger a strutting peacock. A 



Compliments. 


In common with the keepers 
every bird with half an ear for 
music has caught the infection 
of “ La Marseillaise.” Not many 
have as yet advanced beyond 
the opening bars ; but their 
perseverance is monumental. 
The eldest Indian myna in 
the small bird house, daily 
holds a crowd spellbound by 

croaking ” Down with the-” 

and there stops. Many are the 
suggestions as to the missing 
word. A large majority are for 
** Kaiser,” though it is whispered 
by such as should know that the 
myna—originally purchased in 
Dockland—is perpetually trying 
to say ” drink.” Perhaps he is 
only deterred by a deficient 
memory ; we hope, by natural 
delicacy. 

But the bird of the moment 
is the macaw, who has dis¬ 
carded his old pastime of 
shouting ” Whoa! ” to the canal 
horses, for a dramatic intonation 
of ” Vive la France ! ” All 
Frenchmen, and not a few 
others, raise their hats to him. 
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Keeper (Old Soldier): “ A-v*i-a-r-y ! — 


Only once has he missed fire. A delighted Frenchman, 
having hastily rewarded the gallant fowl, rushed off for 
his wife and family, and presently marshalled them, eight 
strong, around the perch. Two—five—ten minutes of 
dreadful suspense : monsieur despairing; madame incred¬ 
ulous ; the rest coaxing, bribing, prompting; all 
disappointed, yet still hopeful. Suddenly the oracular 
beak opened. Then, in sepulchral tones—“ Has anybody 
here seen Kelly ? "—and the meeting dispersed. 

War telegrams displayed in the houses vie with the 
inmates for the public attention—and frequently win. 
Postcard-machines and refreshment-bars solicit our con¬ 
tributions to the National Relief Fund ; and a few days ago 
some wag unknown affixed a recruiting handbill to the 
stern works of the elephant on duty. The rat-catcher is 
busy, for the Zoo has ever an eye upon the alien ; but the 
general staff has been but slightly depleted by the bugle’s 
call. No doubt some of the more gifted members of the 
ape house would cheerfully offer their services in a case 
of “ shorthandedness,” whilst members of the lion and cat 
houses would be only too pleased to “ find " themselves. 

“ We have to be careful, of course," that is all the 
commissariat department has to say 
upon the question of the hour, and 
with commendable accommodation quite 
a number of animals have decided 
to save the Society expense by hiber¬ 
nating— as usual ; though Nell, the 
female giraffe, has so far defied the 
newly made rule against additions to the 
menagerie, as to present the Society with 
" Little Li6ge." For the rest, all goes 
as it has been wont to do ; and the 
Zoo's inmates at least, of all creatures, 
may be excused for placidly asserting 
“ All’s right with the World ! " 

Not all zoos have been fortunate as 
this. Even as it is, more than one me¬ 
nagerie may live to envy the creatures 
snugly ensconced in Regent’s Park. 

When one compares the present state of 
affairs with what took place in Paris 
during the siege of ’71, and delves 
amongst the newspapers and correspon¬ 
dence of the period, one is inclined to 
decide that the fund of human interest 
(strongly flavoured as it is with a certain 
grim humour), thereby revealed, more 
than repays the dust and trouble of 
the search. 


At the latter end of April 1871, tb* | 
Parisians were defending the ram 
parts, and a steady rain of shells bad 
been pouring in from the VeisailLn 
batteries for a whole week. Everybody 
in Paris was " stale" from the con¬ 
tinuous siege and bombardment. War 
had lost all its invigoration and excite¬ 
ment. Nothing relieved the sheer drab 
squalid discomfort of the business. An 
order to impress all citizens for the 
National Guard had just been issued 
and it is to one of these unwilling-to 
be-pressed citizens, a M. Henn de 
Goncourt—a man of letters and a man 
of taste—that we are indebted for much 
illuminating information. 

It appears that M. Goncourt, fc j 
nature a man of peace, had wandered 
into the Jardin des Plantes, as much 
for want of something to do as in the 
hope of evading the press gangs, and also 
possibly to find some discarded stall ol 
buffalo or antelope in which to snatch 
forty winks. Amongst many extraor¬ 
dinary sights M. Goncourt encounter: 
was a party of the National Guards, 
conducted by a philosophical republican, going the rounds 
of the cages, and considering what animals should “go 
next." The beasts themselves were not left long in 
doubt, poor creatures, for all such as could in any wise 
be classed as " game " were very soon conducted to the 
butchers’ and poultry dealers’ shops. As early as October 3 
we are told, " two large stags were exposed for sale ; at the 
same time the big tame carps which had once disported 
themselves in the basins of the public fountains, were rubbing 
their noses against the sides of a child’s bath, set upon the 
counter ; whilst a young bear, its broad paws clenched in 
death, was hanging like a sheep from the hooks above. 
These were destined for auction on the day following. 

The last night of the old year strange viands were exposed 
for sale in the butcher’s shop in the Boulevard Haussmann 
Never did sale of rare old masters draw a bigger crowd at 
Christy’s or Stevens's. The last batch of animals from 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation was for sale. Many a heavy- 
hearted lover of animals struggled in the crowd, hunger 
for the nonce over-riding all other emotions. Against a 
background of bizarre heads and horns the worthy butcher 
thus addressed the multitude :— 
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into large slices and leave 
them for a fortnight, be¬ 
strewing them very liberally 
with peppercorns. Then, be¬ 
fore cooking them, put them 
into boiling water for a time 
and throw the water away.” 

Labouchere was fortunate 
in dining off leg of mutton 
on Christmas Day, whereas a 
friend dined off a huge cat— 
carefully fattened for some 
weeks previous—and served 
up surrounded by mice, 
like “ little sausages ” 1 In 
the best restaurants camel 
and antelope substituted beef 
and mutton ; crocodile and 
iguana, fish ; rats and mice, 
edible frogs ; and “ other 
things ” — Burgundy escar¬ 
gots. Notwithstanding good 
cooks, good wines, and good 
appetites—all things, in fact, 
which should have ensured 
success, these compulsory 
experiments in “ new foods " 
bore but poor results in fur¬ 
thering the work of the 
Acclimatisation Society ; as 
little indeed as did the experi¬ 
ments of the late Frank 
Buckland, when assistant 
curator at the Zoo. Custom 
and prejudice are older than 
the oldest of societies. 

One of the strangest points 
about the whole extra¬ 
ordinary affair was the ap¬ 
parent repugnance towards 
a meat which one would have 


Presenting the Bill. 


“ Castor and Pollux, ladies and 
gentlemen ! The interesting twins, 
on whom so many of us have 
ridden, and who shall now ride 
home with us. The trunks—I 
am selling them at forty-five 
francs the pound. It is forty 
francs a pound for the fillet or 
the ribs. Yes — forty francs. 

Dear, you say ? Not at all. I 
do not see my way to making a 
penny on it. I counted on 
3,000 lb., and he (Pollux) has 
only cut up into 2,300 lb. ! 

The feet—you ask the price of 
the feet ?—are twenty francs ; the 
other portions eight to fourteen 
francs a pound. Allow me to 
recommend the elephant sausage ; 
there is onion in my sausage, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

The elephants, which fetched 
27,000 francs, had been bought 
by the same dealer who acquired 
most of the other animals. One 
famous journalist was able to 
boast of having tested the eatable¬ 
ness of elephant, wolf, cassowary, 
porcupine, bear, kangaroo, rat, 
cat, horse, and dog—and the least palatable of them all was dog. Many spoke 
liighly of horse, and almost all declared cat superior to rabbit. One luckless 
gentleman, however—dining with a party of friends at a fashionable restaurant 
—having loudly acclaimed the delicacy of the hare he was eating, on suddenly 
being asked if he would take a second helping of cat, turned a variety of 
lurid tints, and. flinging five francs upon the table, departed hurriedly! 

In short, during that dreadful period, when the humblest creature had a 
price upon its head, and the landing of a gudgeon on the banks of the 
Seine was cause for an envious 
gasp from the expectant 
crowd — people realised as 
they never had before, and 
we devoutly hope will never 
have occasion to do again, 
what a variety of animals 
could be eaten without the 
diner feeling any the worse. 

Labouchere enthusiastically 
declared he knew of no better 
meat in the world than don¬ 
key ; whilst, regarding rats, he 
only complained of a “ slight 
grittiness.” In common with 
the rest of Paris, the arch- 
Bohemian and diplomat had 
no good word for the friend 
of man upon the dinner-table. 

An officer, who was an 
expert at siege cookery, and 
could make delightful lark- 
pies from stale bread and 
field-mice and even finer veal 
cutlets from elderly puma, 
gives some directions for dog 
cookery, of which we trust 
never to avail ourselves. 

He declared that “You may 
disguise anything with saff¬ 
ron except dog’s flesh. His 
meat is . oily and flabby. 

Stew him, fry him, do what 
you will, there is always a 
castor-oil flavour remaining, 
which cannot be got rid of. 

The only way to minimise 
that flavour, to make him ( < j g rst put this Uniform on.” 

palata le, IS to sa t, or rat er if enrolled as keepers, some of the man-like apes might find the discarded 

pepper, him ; to cut him up uniforms rather an awkward fit —at first. 
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Siege Diet. 


expected to be the least unpopular. People who could eat 
elephant’s trunk cooked over a spirit-lamp and rats baked 
in a pie—shied at the noble paltry. At the end of the siege 
the sight of a cat or a dog in the streets of Paris was the 
greatest rarity, whilst by the official reports there survived 
no fewer than thirty-thousand horses ! 

Not a few regimental pets denied the privilege of 
foreign service find temporary quarters in our Zoo. Others, 
too, are interned for " keeps ”—the result of “ conduct 
unbecoming a soldier.” Two typical cases come to mind. 
One, a sable antelope who made the entire circuit of a 
garrison town, wearing throughout the tour a broken 
kettle-drum, as though it had been some new-fashioned 
belt. The other case is that of a chacma baboon who 


not only absented himself without leave—in 
fact, deserted—but actually held his regiment 
at defiance for over eight-and-forty hours. 

Given an auspicious day, and the keeper’s 
mind relieved for the moment of his numerous 
charges, the visitor may hear how “Joey” 
broke into the sergeants' mess, and very quickly 
caused that snug sanctum to appear as 
though wrecked by a gas explosion. How from 
thence he burglariously entered a store and 
flung three hundred service caps into an area, 
and with a selection of ink-bottles “ fogged ” 
the account books. Further, how later in the 
day he left the barrack precincts altogether, 
and, scouring the town, spent a merry night— 
as was afterwards divulged—in a local fur¬ 
niture store. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following 
day that his regiment ran him to earth—if 
one may so use the term—upon the roof of 
the police station. Here the valiant Joey, 
faced by the most terrific odds, held his 
would-be capturers at a very long arm’s 
length with a heavy fire of tiles, in which he 
persisted until the ammunition gave out. He 
was subsequently bundled into a blanket and 
conveyed to barracks by an armed escort. 
Result—“ C.B.” for an indefinite period. 

Martial reminders of another sort are not 
wanting at Regent’s Park. A very desultory 
tour of the gardens must enforce on one’s atten¬ 
tion the surprisingly large number of creatures 
possessing more or less military appellations. 
Courage (or pugnacity), gallantry of bearing, 
lurid livery have from early times been responsible for 
many soldierly cognomens showered upon the animal 
w'orld. The martial hawk-eagle proclaims his dashing 
title in his every glance, whilst the military macaw would 
pass with honours any accoutrement inspection. 

All kinds of fish bear the popular name of “ soldier ” 
from their scarlet uniforms; whilst the soldier or hermit 
crab combines with his sometimes rosy tints a natural 
love for a “ scrap.” But perhaps the most deserving 
of a martial handle to his name is the bombardier beetle. 
This diminutive artilleryman, on encountering a foe, 
immediately turns his back upon the danger zone—but 
not in retreat. A gland situated in the posterior segments 
of the insect’s abdomen ejects a drop of highly volatile 



And yet people say that the Zoo staff is short-handed ! 
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fluid, which on exposure to the air immediately ignites, 
causing a puff of smoke, followed by the most pungent 
gases, not at all unlike, apparently, some modern engines 
of destruction. 

So the Zoo wags on—very little the worse, possibly 
not a little benefited by the war. Heightened prices and 
railway restrictions will send many a family sightseeing 
in London, instead of going to the seaside or the country, 
and the Zoo may be expected to hold a foremost 
position amongst the places to be seen. Blissfully un¬ 
conscious of the troubles all 
around them the bears, wild 
pigs, and monkeys eat the 
acorns that have this year 
supplanted some of the 
more expensive but not 
necessarily more beneficial 
articles of diet; still the sea- 
lion catches his fish, not less 
fresh or appetising than it 
was ten months ago; still the 
elephants perambulate the 
broad walk, pocketing—or 
rather trunking—the latest 
war news,as contained in the 
unwary visitor’s newspapers. 

The parrots really anxious 
to add to their vocabulary 
have now a golden oppor¬ 
tunity. We do not refer to 
the avian purveyors of war- 
cries and catchwords, pre¬ 
viously referred to, but to 
the fortunate fowls now 
being superintended by the 
Belgians. Some of them are 
soldiers broken in the wars, 
heroes of Liege, and else¬ 
where ; others of them one¬ 
time keepers in the ill-starred 
menagerie at Antwerp ; the 
full story will not be known 
until the close of hostilities. 


Enormous numbers of pets, whose owners are no longer 
able to keep them, have been made to the authorities at 
Regent’s Park during the last few months, among them 
being a considerable proportion of black Malayan sun-bears, 
and Australian dingo-dogs—this for a curious,though natural 
enough, reason. When young these animals are very 
attractive, as all who have seen litters of them at the Zoo 
will admit. Consequently, there is a ready sale for them 
at all large animal dealers—apart from the numbers brought 
from abroad. As time advances, however, they rapidly 

become unmanageable, and 
the Zoo is asked to take care 
of them in consequence. 

Some of our provincial 
zoos hold curious refugees 
from across the Channel. 
Rare dogs and parrots that 
have heard the crackle of 
rifle-fire and the devastat¬ 
ing shrieks of the shrapnel; 
a marmoset that was found 
amidst the ruins of a Bel¬ 
gian home; and, last but 
not least, three elephants— 
a popular “ turn ” in the 
entertainment world, who 
were commandeered by the 
enemy and put to hauling 
guns and ammunition for 
several strenuous months. 

Favourites with us all as 
are the inmates of the Zoo, 
one can but hope that one 
feathered tenant of the 
aviaries may at an early day 
dominate our war cartoons, 
when even the lion, the 
bear, and the chanticleer— 
brave emblems of the Allies 
—shall give place to the 
emblematic bird of peace— 
the dove. 

L. R. B. 



The Giant Boa-Constrictor 

(As he composes himself for a three months’ r.ap):—“ Well, I shan't 
put the Society to much expense ! ” 


The Old School’s Roll of Honour. 

vfv 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HERE is many a name written on it, 
Of boys that we used to know; 

They heard the call of their Country, 
And forth to the Flag they'd go. 
They marched in the ranks with the others, 
They stood up straight and tall; 

They're the Old School’s Roll of Honour— 

And the Old School’s proud of them all ! 

As we read down their names who’ve enlisted, 
We think of the days now gone ; 

There are some that were quick at lessons, 

In Greek and in Latin they shone. 

There are some that we used to think dullards, 
They never were good for much ; 

But now they are heroes together. 

For all have the glory touch. 

“ Oh, it is great for our Country 
To die," sang the singer of old ; 

And some of our boys died in trenches. 

Their bodies are under the mould. 


Old boys of the school that we go to, 

How barren our lives seem, how poor !— 

And yet, perhaps, had we been older, 

We, too, might have fought, might endure I 

As we read them our hearts beat the faster, 

And a mist gathers over the eyes ; 

Side by side are the boys and the master, 
Cheek-by-jowl are the foolish and wise. 

One and all they have flocked to the Colour, 

One and all they have heard the great call; 

What matters it, wiser or duller. 

Now glory is over them all ? 

Some, perhaps, will come back when it's over, 
And tread the old schoolroom once more; 

. While we boys of the present crowd round them. 
And push our way in at the door. 

What heroes they’ll seem to us youngsters, 

With uniform, rifle, and all 1 

What a cheer will go up from the benches, 

As we look at them, splendid and tall 1 


There is many a name written on it. 

Of boys that we used to know; 

They heard the call of their Country, 

And forth to the Flag they'd go. 

They marched in the ranks with the others. 
They stood up straight and tall; 

They’re the Old School’s Roll of Honour, 
And the Old School’s proud of them all I 





RECITATION, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. 

Words and Music by Lewis Mennich. 


Alla marcia maestoso. 

J = ioo to 108. 


England is watching sternly, near and far, Building her beacon - fires on every hill,— Wakeful and wary under sun 
England is watching in the Northern Sea, Guarding the honour of her southern shore, Holding her havens to the eastward 


; — England is watchirg still! 
Barring . her westward door! 
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is watching where her white cliffs rise, Lifting their ancient walls against the foe; Watching with eager and 
is watching on the ocean-track, Warder of myriad traders on their way; Under the crosses of the 


far - gazing eyes, 
Union Jack, Guardi 
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England is watching sternly, near and far, 
Building her beacon-fires on every hill;— 
Wakeful and wary under sun and star,— 
England is watching still! 

England is watching where her white cliffs rise 
Lifting their ancient walls against the foe, 
Watching with eager and far-gazing eyes, 

As in the long ago. 


England is watching in the Northern Sea, 
Guarding the honour of her southern shore,— 
Holding her havens to the eastward free, 
Barring her westward door ! 
England is watching on the ocean-track, 
Warder of myriad traders on their way ; 
Under the crosses of the Union Jack, 

Guarding by dark and day ! 


England is watching,—-but let foes attack, 

Watching shall end, and waiting then no mere, 
Forth shall the Lion leap, and hurl them back, 

As in the years of yore ! 

England is watching,—Up then ! Do and dare ! 

Share in her ward by sea and sky and shore;— 
That when the strife is stilled with her we share 
Glory for evermore ! 








































































~ There are moments when one wants to be alone! 

(Drawn for the " Boy’s Own Paper " by Stanlby L. Wood.) 
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A Story of a Peasant Rising in Russia. 
By HAROLD ALLAN. 

CHAPTER XI. 

HOW IT ALL HAPPBNED. 



HE attack had been delivered 
about nine o’clock, for dark¬ 
ness came late in the fine June 
evenings. To understand the 
sequence of events we must go 
back a little to the afternoon 
preceding that attack. Mr. 
Suvorin and Paul had held to 
their posts—too aware of the 
dangers of a ruse to leave any¬ 
thing to chance; but Ivan had 
brought in the wounded, and 
Mrs. Suvorin had tended them. 
There were some ugly cases, although the wounds were 
only from shot; but what could be done was done, and by 
six o’clock all were in comparative comfort. 

Then came the cooking of the evening meal. Mrs. Suvorin 
was determined that if the three men would have to fight, 
they should not fight starving. Much time for culinary 
operations there was not; but by seven each of the garrison 
had a huge bowl of cabbage soup and a piece of black 
bread that weighed at least half a pound. Paul ate his 
share slowly, with his eyes meditatively fixed on the woods. 

Suddenly, he crammed the remainder of his bread into 
his mouth, drank off the soup at a draught, and shouted to 
Ivan :— 

“ Ivan ! collect all the lamps in the house, fill them, and 
bring them out here.” 

Ivan stared, but obeyed. By half-past seven the lamps 
were all collected on the veranda ; big and little they were 
_ fourteen in number. 

“ Now let’s get them out on the lawn.” The Suvorins 
called the grass of their garden a lawn, though it had never 
known a roller and was cut for hay in spring. 

” You see that tuft of grass, Ivan ? Take the big lamp 
and put it just on this side of it. Don’t light it yet, 
man I We'll light them all one after the other. Crawl on all 
fairs; I’ll cover you.” 

Ivan crawled out obediently, wondering not a little, for 
the simple old fellow had not grasped the obvious aim of the 
strategy. He might just as well have walked, for the solitary 
peasant who was watching from the wood did not grasp 
ii either, and neither fired himself nor gave any alarm. 

Paul disposed ten of the lamps along that side of the 


house. The ends of the building were unassailable, for the 
windows were small and very high, and they had no doors. 
Along the front side he put only four, for the ground was 
more open, and, with the door well barred, far less vulnerable 
than the back with its French-windowed veranda. 

“Now comes the lighting,” said Paul. 

This time he called his mother to watch the front, and he 
and Mr. Suvorin both covered Ivan, who crawled from lamp 
to lamp, lighting them in turn. When all were lit on one 
side they repeated the process on the other. They could 
hear the peasants—drunk and shouting in the woods, but 
none of them disturbed the arrangement of the defences. 

" Now, I think all is ready,” said Paul with satisfaction. 
" No; after all, let’s take the horses inside. What, mother ? 
You won’t mind ? The poor beasts will get shot here.” 

Mrs. Suvorin, indeed, heaved a sigh as the iron-shod hoofs 
struck on the polished floor of her drawing-room ; but there 
were more dreadful things to think of than roughened 
floors, or even the demolition of a cabinet—knocked over 
by one of the animals shying at his own reflection in a 
mirror. 

Two minutes later she was giving the horses black bread, 
as they stood tied to the legs of the dining-room table—the 
dining-room being the room in which they could do least 
damage and where they would be in least danger. 

” Now, that’s really all, I think—eh, Papochka ? ” 

" All except one thing, my boy.” 

Paul, like many young men, thought little about religion ; 
but he did not feel less courageous, as he swung himself up 
to his place on the veranda roof, for the few words of prayer 
that his father had said. 

Mr. Suvorin from his look-out window on the other side of 
the house could see a fair number of the peasants. The 
majority were already in the woods, but a certain number 
still remained with their horses and carts on the other side. 
Some were sitting on the ground drinking from bottles. 
Some were already quite drunk and were sleeping them¬ 
selves sober again in their carts; some were singing, some 
quarrelling, a very few were watching. 

About eight o’clock, when the shadows had already 
grown very long and the red glare of sunset showed up the 
figures of the peasants more clearly even than could day¬ 
light, Mr. Suvorin noticed a strange commotion. He could 
not guess its cause, but he saw, and wondered at its result. 
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THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS 


The fact was that the news of the supposed approach of the 
Cossacks had come to the place of the riot. The length of 
time that it had taken to do so was not in the least surprising, 
considering the character of the people. 

The first to receive it—those surrounding the oak in 
which Olga and George were captive—had gone straight off 
without troubling about anybody except themselves. The 
woman in the village to whom Vasili had given his false 
warning, had first debated the news, then searched for a 
messenger, who was hard to get in view of the wholesome 
dread entertained for the Cossacks. Irresolution, callous¬ 
ness, delay—all had played their part, and when at last a boy 
had been dispatched, he arrived at Visokoe at an hour 
which would have been far too late to save the rioters had 
his news been true. 

The messenger had ridden straight into the village, where 
the main body was waiting for night-fall. A debate ensued 
at once. All business, except that of the most simple daily 
routine, is a theme for argument with the peasantry. Some 
were sufficiently pot-valiant to stand their ground even if 
the Cossacks were coming ; it is safe to say that they did 
not believe the news. Some openly declared that it was not 
true, and tried to beat the messenger. Those of his own 
village interfered and maintained the truth of his news, 
and it ended with these latter going off, leaving the others 
alone to bear the brunt of the night's work. Mr. Suvorin 
saw with wonder the defection of this party, and it was 
not till next day that he heard the reason. 

Meanwhile, those who were left began to discuss the matter 
anew. Perhaps it was not true; but, on the other hand, 
if it were—in fact, if it were true, they would be much 
better at home, and if it were not true, they had already 
the stolen com, and it would not hurt them to go off with 
that and let the rest go. Just at this point a man from 
the bands in the woods behind the house came to remind 
them that it was almost sufficiently dark, and that they 
should give the signal to attack by firing the cow-house 
and stables as soon as they were ready. 

They imparted to this man also the news of the supposed 
Cossack approach and the defalcation of their brethren. 
He returned to the wood and found the others gathered 
round the house in readiness for the moment of attack. In 
an instant the rumour had flown through the ranks, but all 
discussion had been cut short by the firing of the thatched 
stable and cow-house. From the front, however, no 
attack was delivered; the peasants there had given the 
signal of attack and then prudently withdrawn. 

From this it will be seen that the remnant who were 
repulsed were already prepared for the false alarm that 


Vasili gave. They naturally credited it implicitly in theii 
moment of panic, and in ten minutes none were left except 
the wounded, two drunk, and three, alas 1 dead. For this 
time the defence had not been—as the defenders in theii 
hearts would dearly have liked it to have been—successful 
without the taking of human life. 

Such was the combination of events that had saved 
the Suvorins. The mother and father w r ith their two sons 
stood on the veranda and listened to the last sounds of 
the flying rioters. The red light of the burning buildings 
illuminated everything: even the garden was light enough 
to make all surprise impossible. 

“ We’re safe enough, now,” said Mr. Suvorin. M That 
will bum for four hours at least, and it will glow enough 
to light the place till dawn.” 

” They won’t come back, in any case,” said Vasili. 
” They’re frightened to death of the Cossacks ”; and he 
related the story of his rescue of George. 

” What happened to him, though ? Why didn't he 
come when you called afterwards ? ” 

” He bolted, I expect. I should have done so in his place.” 

” But where to ? The boy can starve to death in this 
country, ignorant of it as he is ; but, what is worse, he may 
be put out of the way. If he goes into the village, he may 
be killed.” 

Vasili knew his friend pretty well. He did not think 
so. 

” Old George is an awfully cunning beggar,” he said. 
” I believe he’ll turn up all right when the row is over.” 

” I shall go and have a look for the youngster, Papochka— 
for him and Olga,” said Paul. 

” Better wait till dawn, and go along the road by which 
Vasili came. You’ll probably find George, at any rate, 
like that.” 

The young officer nodded in rather gloomy assent. 
A night search was obviously useless. 

” I know George will turn up all right,” said Vasili 
again. " It’s about Olga I’m afraid.” 

He yawned and sat down on a bench. 

” Look here, Paul, this youngster is dropping with 
sleep, and you will have to be off first thing to-morrow. 
Both of you go to bed. I will keep watch for to¬ 
night.” 

Paul objected for a minute; but his father insisted, and 
at last he agreed, stipulating only to be wakened at the 
first red of dawn. 

Poor Vasili made no objections, and Ivan was found 
asleep at his window. In five minutes Mr. and. Mrs. 
Suvorin were watching alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE WANDBRERS COMB HOMB. 


I N the morning- soldiers arrived: not Cossacks, but 
eighty dragoons with two officers, enough to deal 
with fifty times the numbers of the rioters ; but none 
of these gentry ventured back after their experiences 
of the night. Mr. Suvorin asked the soldiers to help in 
the search for George and Olga; but they had only just 
arrived from a factory fifty miles distant, and the officer 
in command said that the horses were not in a fit condition 
to go farther that day, which was true enough. The most 
he could do was to allow volunteers to go with his second- 
in-command on Mr. Suvorin’s horses. 

The barin sent out to the pasture where the farm horses 
had been driven and had them brought back: not very 
good cavalry mounts, but it was all that he could get, and 
a Russian horse has one advantage—that he is always 
docile and has been ridden from the moment that he began 
to work, if not with a saddle, then without. The soldiers 
volunteered readily enough on being promised a reward, 
and the party set off; but, as night fell, they came back 
■without having found a trace of the two lost ones, for 
the very good reason that at the moment when the search- 


party were within two hundred yards of them, the lost 
ones were asleep in the rye-field. 

Mr. and Mrs. Suvorin felt sick at heart. A new fear 
had sprung up—that Olga had, in spite of all reasons 
to the contrary, been murdered as the shortest way to 
keep her from telling stories. Of George they had for the 
moment more hope, since Vasili had seen him, but for 
him also the responsibility was heavy to bear, 

Paul was in despair too. He left off smoking cigarettes, 
and, tired as he was, could hardly sleep for impatience 
to be in the saddle again and searching. 

George and Olga were not the only lost ones. When 
Paul had set off in the morning he had taken a man with 
him to the spot where Vasili had left Iago. He found the 
place. The cropped grass and a branch half broken 
and stripped of its leaves showed where he had been 
tethered, but the horse was not there. 

"If he had broken loose he would have come straight 
home,” said Paul. M Those scoundrels have got him.” Ami 
though this grief was deadened by the greater one, it wa| 
a grief nevertheless. 
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Meanwhile, George and Olga were in a sorry plight 
enough. When they started on their homeward way 
they were right in their rough calculation of the direction. 
Only, unfortunately, there was the village on the road. 
When they came to the village it was still early morning, 
but most of the inhabitants were awake. 

The two wanderers determined to make a large detour. 
They had to pass through a wood. They came out on 
another road, followed it, saw it was not the right one, 
turned along a footpath through the fields, came to more 
wood, and once more had lost their bearings completely. 
To make matters worse they had to conceal themselves 
and sometimes change their route to avoid peasants walking 
by twos and threes across the country. Then when the 
sun got high they increased their pace in the effort to get 
home, and got farther and farther away. 

By nightfall they knew even less where they were than 
they had known in the great tree. They were worn out with 
hunger, ready to drop with fatigue, and their spirits were 
at zero. There was not even a village where they could 
attempt a repetition of the foraging expedition of the night 
before. Only one thing saved them from utter despair—the 
night was fine and warm. 

For an hour they had not broken silence. At last George 
stopped ; he saw that his companion could hardly move. 

" Let’s lie down here,” he said. There’s no good going 
on in the dark.” 

“ There’s no good going on in the light either,” said Olga, 
with a half sob. 41 If we go into a village we may be killed, 
and if we stay here we shall die of hunger.” 

" We haven’t even seen a village for fourteen hours,” 
said George. " I know that the next one I see, I shall go 
into. If they kill me—let them, it’s better than starving.” 

They lay down in a corn-field near the edge of the wood— 
the same interminable wood—parts of which they had 
entered and left all day, for it extended for miles. They 
fell asleep, but hunger was too strong now to let them 
sleep for long. 

Olga woke about one o’clock. She lay 
staring at the moon and wondering what 
would happen to them, when suddenly, not 
far away, she heard a horse 
neigh. She pushed George. 

II2 sat up with a start. 

** Did you hear 
the horse ? ” she 
asked. 

“ No, I was 
asleep,” he 
answered. 


/ ^ 

-A 


They both listened. After a few minutes they heard it 
again distinctly. 

“ Let’s go in that direction,” said the girl. 

They made their way through the wood towards the spot 
whence the sound seemed to come. The trees were not too 
thick for the bright moonlight to penetrate, and they 
made pretty easy and quick progress in the direction in 
which they wished to go. A little noise they made, of course, 
but on the whole their progress was quiet. 

The horse which had probably neighed at first to some 
distant member of his own kind now snorted uneasily at 
their approach. They heard him very distinctly, evidently 
he was quite near. 

The ground began to descend abruptly. In another 
minute the trees stopped, and they found themselves 
looking into a bushy ravine, the bottom of which probably 
became a torrent in autumn and spring. Even now there 
was a feeble brook trickling along it with flat, grass-grown 
banks. The moon was directly overhead, and the whole 
of the grassy bottom was bright with the silvery light. 
They could see along it to a sudden turn about a hundred 
yards away. Below, with head up and ears pricked, was a 
horse. They recognised at once the slim legs, the mighty 
shoulders, and the graceful neck. They turned to each 
other at the same moment with a whisper of surprise. 

“ It’s Iago ! ” 

Yes, Iago it was, but not alone in the ravine. Three men 
were lying near him, and one of them, doubtlessly alarmed 
by his snorting, was sitting up and listening. 

” If we could get him, he would take us home. We 
could get on his back and let the bridle hang, and he’d go 
the nearest way,” said Olga. 

” What about those men there ? ” 

Olga gave no answer. She stared at poor old Iago as 
Adam and Eve might have done at the closed gates of 
Paradise. 

Once more George had an idea. ” How’s he fastened ? ” 
he asked slowly. 


11 The frightened 
horse dashed . . . 
along the ravine, George at full length 
bumping, banging, . . . dragged along the ground behind, like 
a kettle tied to a village cur’s tail.” {See page 656.) 
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" He’s fastened to some sort of peg in the ground. 
There’s nothing to eat under these trees, so they fastened 
him out there in the open.’* 

She was right. The man who found I ago—although 
a Russian peasant is not prone to give himself trouble for 
an animal—meant to ride far and fast in the morning, 
and had made a peg to fasten him where 
the grass was best. The bridle had 
been detached, and, together with some 
sort of long waist-band, gave the beast 
rope enough to allow him to eat the grass 
at a radius of three or four yards from 
his peg. I-ong starving and fatigue had 
taken much of the fire out of poor Iago, 
or he would hardly have permitted these 
liberties to be taken with his splendid 
person, but even graver indignities were 
in store for him. 

“ I say, Olga, if you stood here and 
yelled, he’d pull up the peg and bolt, 
wouldn’t he ? " 

“ I should think he would—rather! ” 

“ Well, you can stand here and yell. 

I’ll go over to the bend there, slip down 
into this ravine, and when old Iago comes 
along I’ll catch him. He’s sure to follow 
the ravine." 

" But you’ll never catch him, if he’s 
afraid. He’d—he’d knock a horse down, 
you know, seriously." 

" Well, I’ll try. It’s our only chance. 

If I don’t catch him, we’ll try to 
follow him, and you can call to him. 

He knows your voice. It’s our only 
chance," he repeated. 

" But those men I They’ll catch 
me l " 

" I don’t think so, you know. Not if 
you do it properly. Scream like a mad 
woman, with your hands over your 
mouth—like this. And then laugh—like 
this." 

George showed her in dumb show how 
to hold her hands before her mouth in 
order to produce the most ghoul-like kind 
of scream. 

" I think they’ll be frightened to death. In any case 
they won't venture into the wood in the face of that— 
not if they’re peasants. I’m not a peasant, and I shouldn’t 
like to," said George, with cheerful inferiority. He had 
almost forgotten his fatigue—not quite, but almost ; and 
Olga could not help being affected by his enthusiasm. 

" All right," said she ; “ but how shall I find you ? " 

“ Make your way along the side. You can scream a 
bit more as you pass those beggars, but not when you get 
near me, or you’ll frighten the horse again. Give me 
five minutes to get there. Count five hundred, or, rather, 
a thousand to make sure, and then yell for all you’re worth. 
Don’t forget to laugh afterwards, that’s the most blood¬ 
curdling ; and you waggle your right hand before your 
mouth like this—it makes a sort of tremolo." 

He made off on tip-toe, and in a moment she could not 
see him. 

The men had lain down again, but the horse was still 
pricking his ears. 

George made his way gingerly. He was a little delayed 
by a fallen tree or two, but at last he got to the bend. 
He crept down to the bottom and found that here the brook 
was hard up against one side of the ravine, then came ten 
feet or so of grass, quite flat, and then bushes. He chose 
the point where the grass strip was at its narrowest, with 
a protecting bush for shelter, and waited. Presently he 
heard a cry. He knew what it was, but he shivered all 
the same. In the lonely woods, in the cold moonlight, 
such a cry was calculated to shatter the strongest nerves. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then a laugh—ghastlier 
even than the scream. 


" Heavens, that’s enough I I wish she’d stop," thought 
George. ) 

He heard confused cries, men’s cries this time, and then 
the thunder of hoofs. George collected himself to spring. ) 
He was in the shadow. He caught sight of the horse when 
it was about the length of a cricket-pitch from him. Iago 
was coming straight down the middle of 
the strip of grass. His pace was fright¬ 
ful, for the horse was almost thorough- , 
bred ; and George would not have had 
the ghost of a chance of stopping him, if 
he had not slackened speed for a moment 
at the sight of the narrower passage 
where the boy was hidden. 

For just one moment he did slacken 
speed, however, his ears cocked forward, 
and the whites of his eyes distinct in the 
moonlight, the muscles of his sinewy 
body showing alarm in every twitch of 
them. Then he made a bound forward 
George sprang at the same instant, call¬ 
ing on the beast by name and giving the 
soft p-r-r-r, which the Russians use to stop j 
a horse, instead of the English " whoa 1 " 

He had just time to notice the long 1 
tetherdragging behind, luckily it was on 
the same side of the horse as himself. 

He caught it with one hand, then, as he 
felt himself jerked over, with both hands. 

It was tom through his fingers, how¬ 
ever, as if a locomotive were on the other 
end of it. As he fell George clenched his 
hands on to the rope as if his life de¬ 
pended on it, and the wooden peg on the 
end enabled him to keep his hold. 

The frightened horse dashed into the 
stream, out again, along the ravine, 
George at full length bumping, banging, 
more dead than alive, dragged along the 
ground behind, like a kettle tied to a 
village cur’s tail. He found breath to 
gasp the horse’s name once or twice, and 
perhaps it was recognition of him—for 
horses are sagacious enough, even in times 
of panic—that brought Iago at length to a 
frightened stop. 

For some minutes George could not stand. He lay on the 
ground talking to the horse, who stood only half reassured 
at the extreme limit of the rope. 

At last he was revived by an unpleasant consciousness 
that the men were coming along the ravine, running hard. 

He could hear their footsteps. In another minute or so they 
would be round the bend, and though the horse had dragged 
him at least a hundred yards farther on, still the moonlight 
was bright enough to make it imperative to hide. He got 
on his knees, his feet; he could stand ; he could even hobble 
a little, and he did hobble just up a few feet of the ravine 
side, leading the horse into the shadow of the trees. More 
he could not do. Luckily, more was unnecessary. 

He saw the men go panting and lumbering past without 
a glance in his direction, so eager were they to escape from 
the haunted spot. In another minute they were lost to 
sight, and a little later he heard Olga softly calling. He 
called back and she came down to him. 

" How splendid 1 We’re saved—saved—saved ! " 

Poor George could only hand her the tether and sit down 
on the ground. The trees were waltzing round him and 
the ground was rolling like a sort of solid sea. 

" What’s the matter ? You’re hurt. What happened ? ** 

" I shall be all right in a minute," he replied. “ He 
pulled me along for a bit, and I think I’ve cut my head. 

The blood is all running into my eye." 

Olga tied Iago to a branch and helped George down to 
the brook. They washed his cuts as well as they could, 
and then bound them up with their pocket-handkerchiefs. 

" Look here," said George at last, " there’s no good 
stopping on here trying to patch me up. We may as well 
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try to get home and get patched up there. My head is 
hard enough anyway, the train business proved that.” 

It was a difficult affair to get him on to the horse, all the 
same. His knees were badly damaged. The tug on his 
arms had twisted his shoulder. In fact, poor George was 
such a mass of bruises and cuts that it would have been 
hard to find a part of him that could be described as un¬ 
injured. At last, with the aid of a fallen tree-trunk, he 
got on. Olga scrambled up behind him, riding boy fashion, 
to get a better seat on the saddleless beast. 

Iago set off at a walk with the bridle hanging loose 
on his neck. He chose his own direction, going through 
the wood without regarding the paths, and covered mile 
after mile till his riders marvelled at the distance they had 
gone astray. At last Olga recognised a road that they 
crossed in the forest. Five minutes later she was quite 
certain that she knew where they were, and just as dawn 
was reddening the horse came out of the forest into the 
garden, and drew up short at the veranda. 


Paul came out hastily. He carried his riding-crop, 
and was just preparing to set out on his searches again. 
At the sight of his sister he gave a halloa of joy that woke 
up and brought out the rest of the household in various 
degrees of undress. 

In a moment Olga had slipped off her perch and was in 
her brother’s arms. He turned to see why George did not 
jump down ; the fact was poor George could not. 

Paul gave an exclamation of surprise at the blood- 
smeared face and ragged clothes. 

“ You’re hurt—wounded ! What’s the matter ? ” 

George tried to smile it off. 

” Oh, I’m all right. I shall be as right as rain if you’ll 
just help me down. I’m a little stiff ; I had a fall.” 

Paul lifted him bodily off and carried him indoors. 

Olga turned to her father. 

‘‘ Oh, papa, George-” And she told the story which 

we know already of the eventful days and nights that they 
had passed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A MEETING AND A MYSTERY. 


WEEK after the events narrated 
in the last chapter, the Suvorin 
family were seated at break¬ 
fast. George still had his face 
plastered up in various places, 
he walked more or less like a 
gouty old gentleman, and he 
brought his glass of tea with 
some difficulty to his lips. 
Nevertheless, he felt very jolly. 
Everybody felt very jolly. It 
was only human that their 
escape from the dangers that 
had surrounded them should give a pleasant feeling, in 
spite of the loss of life and the suffering amongst the 
foolish and simple men who had made the riot. 

As far as it lay with him, Mr. Suvorin had not pressed 
for the punishment of the local peasants who had been 
mixed up with the business. He w r ould dearly have liked 
to see the agitators caught and severely dealt with’, but 
that, it seemed, was past hoping for ; they were already 
far from the district. The probability was that those 
of the peasants who had taken an active part would be 
sentenced to a comparatively short term of imprisonment, 
and that it would end there—thanks to the fact that none 
of those attacked had been killed or wounded. 

One thing astonished George. Mr. Suvorin had taken 
back into his service the grooms and coachman who had, 
as George put it, gone over to the enemy. 

Mr. Suvorin was more philosophical ; he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ What would you have ? ” he said. ” The men were 
quite safe if they gave up their arms. If they had stood 
by us they were risking their fives. It seemed to them, 
no doubt, and I must confess to me too at the time, that 
the risk was almost certainly against us. Now I engaged 
the men to look after my horses and carriage, not to sacrifice 
or even risk their fives.” 

This neutral view was incomprehensible to George. 

" But why did they take the guns, then ? They could 
have gone off straight without pretending to be ready to 
help. Once they took your guns they should have stood 
by you. It was treachery.” 

Mr. Suvorin shrugged his shoulders. 

** You don’t understand the people, George,” he said. 
•• These are ignorant men, who can’t read and write, who 
perhaps had listened to the stories of the agitators, and 
in any case had the vaguest ideas of the whole business. 
I told them to take the guns, and they obeyed. The rioters 
told, them to give up the guns, and they obeyed, too. They 
were like sheep, that is all. They didn’t fight, you see. 
They were probably very sorry for us, and slunk off home.” 


George felt inclined to shrug his shoulders in his turn. 
This was philosophy beyond his comprehension. 

“ And Ivan ? ” he said. 

" Ah ! Ivan is another thing. He was with me in the 
army. He has been with us ever since he left it. Ivan 
acted like a hero, but we mustn’t expect everybody to 
be a hero.” 

Mr. Suvorin did not add that he had given Ivan a small 
farm of twenty-five acres which his sons could cultivate 
for him as long as he remained with the Suvorins and where 
he could retire, if he wanted to do so, in his old age. George 
knew it from Vasili, however, and thought himself that 
the good servant had found a master who valued him. 

As they sat talking, Ivan himself came out of the house 
with a telegram. Mr. Suvorin looked at the address 
and the mark. 

It’s for you, George—from Shanghai.” 

“ It’s in Russian, Mr. Suvorin, please read it to me.” 

Mr. Suvorin read— 

“ Danger over. Are starting for home vid Siberian rail¬ 
way. If possible wait for us where you are. 

“ Mother.” 

George did not know what to say. He turned very 
red and muttered, "Thanks, that’s jolly good”; but he 
felt the last of a pretty great weight lifted from his heart. 
If they were coming home, evidently all danger was 
really over, and he would see them in a little over a fort¬ 
night. 

Mrs. Suvorin looked at him with a softening kind of 
fight in her eyes that worried George extremely, and which 
all the same he could not help liking. It reminded him 
of his own mother. 

“If anything were wanted to complete the happiness 
of our all being reunited, it was tins news for you, George,” 
she said. 

” George will be clearing out, though, when his father 
and mother come. That’s a beastly nuisance,” said 
Vasili, with the quiet egoism of fourteen. 

“Why?” said Mr. Suvorin. “We’ll make his father 
and mother break their journey for a month at least.” 

“ Oh that’ll be jolly, if dad can; perhaps he can’t, 
you see.” 

“ Of course he can. Life here will set him up in no 
time.” 

So it was settled among the Suvorins that Mr. and Mrs. 
Raywood should pay them a visit. It remained only, 
as Vasili put it, “ to get hold of them.” 

Two weeks later came a telegram from Penza. “ Coming 
by the morning train,” it ran. 

George and Mr. Suvorin drove off to the station, starting 
at five o’clock to give the horses an hour’s rest. 
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George could not keep still. He shuffled his feet, he 
whistled, he worried Mr. Suvorin for information as to the 
after effects of typhus, of which Mr. Suvorin knew little. 
When they arrived at the station they learned that the 
train was an hour late. They had known all along that the 
train would very probably be late, and an hour is a com¬ 
paratively small delay in that country of great distances 
and easy-going administration. 

“ If you don’t get there to-day, you’ll get there to¬ 
morrow,” is the motto of the Russian railways. 

Still George felt injured. It seemed to him that, on that 
day at least, the railway authorities might have made an 
effort to be up to time. Up and down the platform he 
strode, leaving Mr. Suvorin alone with his newspaper 
and coffee in the waiting- • 
room. 

At last the train was 


signalled. The porter 
shouted its arrival into 



'* It was the cap that he had worn when he had been thrown 
from the train." (See page 659.) 


the waiting-room. Mr. Suvorin came out, and the train 
steamed in. 

At the door of a saloon-carriage George saw the two faces 
for which he was longing. 

The business of getting out of a Continental train is 
difficult for an invalid, for there are three very steep steps 
to descend to the low platform ; but Mr. Suvorin, quietly 
putting George aside, for the youngster was neither tall 
enough nor strong enough to do it pi'operly, gave Mr. 
Raywood the assistance of a broad shoulder to lean on. 
Once on the level Mr. Raywood seemed all right, a little 
shaky, very thin, but, to George’s unspeakable delight, not 
in the least the wreck he had feared. 

George began to pour out questions, when a laughing 
voice interrupted : ” That will keep for the carriage, old 
fellow. And, as you don’t seem inclined to do it for me, 
I am going to introduce myself.” 

Half an hour later they were well on the road 
for Visokoe, Mr. and Mrs. Raywood having agreed 
to “ stay for a few days,” which George and Mr. 
Suvorin hoped might be stretched into a few 
weeks. It did stretch to that amount. It 
* stretched to a month, during which Mr. Raywood 
gained in strength, and, towards the end of which. 
George, to his great astonishment, found himself 
able to carry on a halting but rational conversation 
in that most difficult language, Russian. 

The difficulty with George’s passport had been 
put right by an interchange of telegrams between 
Mr. Raywood and the British Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg. But a stay of a few days in Moscow 
was necessary. So, as Vasili had to go back to 
school, and Mr. Suvorin had business there, they 
arranged to go together. 

With great regret George saw the last trees of 
the homestead vanish behind him ; but he had Mr. 
and Mrs. Suvorin’s promise to come to England 
with Olga and Vasili at Christmas, and he had 
secret hopes of a return to that delightful country 
life in some of his future summer holidays. Mean¬ 
while, there was Moscow to look forward to. He 
thought Moscow might be interesting. It was 
more than interesting, however, it was exciting. 
They stayed at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

The morning after their arrival the Raywoods 
spent in a visit to the Consul and an interview with 
the chief police official. The official was amiability 
itself. He cast some light on the sudden attack 
on George in the train on his visit to the East. 

” The explanation is this,” he said to Mr. Ray¬ 
wood. " The people who attacked your son w*ere 
revolutionaries. Just at the time you mention 
there was a very large sum of money, partly 
funds, that the revolutionaries were trying to get 
out of the country. We had traced them. The 
police were hard on their track, and they were 
warned by their own agents not to try to cross 
the frontier. They went east instead, and, in the 
train, met your son. What they wanted were 
his clothes and passport. With these one of 
them, probably the girl, turned back again to the 
frontier and went out of the country. Her com¬ 
panions were arrested on the train, just after the 
crime, but unfortunately, then, we knew nothing 
about that, and they were let go again as there 
was no incriminating evidence. All the papers, 
money, and so on were in the hands of the false 
George Raywood who, as I say, got clean off. 
That’s the whole story.” 

The official was very apologetic for the incon¬ 
veniences George had been put to. 

” You must blame the disturbed state of the 
country,” said he, as he bowed them out. 

The Raywoods went back to the hotel to lunch. 
They went in at the big glass doors and turned 
to the part of the hall where the hats and coats 
were hung. (Very light summer overcoats are 
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always worn in Moscow, even in the hot weather, because 
of the dust.) 

George slipped off his coat and was just hanging up his 
cap on a peg, when he saw on the peg next to it another cap, 
of English make, that seemed familiar to him. He looked 
again, he took it down, and looked inside. There was no 
mistaking the cap. 

The place where the initials had been, in ink, was somehow 


cleaned and new initials were there, but the change was 
obvious ; and sure enough, there was the name of the hatter 
of the little country town where he had bought it, in gold 

letters— _ „ 

P. Frampton, 

ISLEHURST. 

That could not be coincidence. It was the cap that he 
had worn when he had been thrown from the train. 


(To be concluded.) 



U P there, on the Ridge at Delhi, 
Below, at the Kashmir Gate, 
The hum of the kingly city 
Comes to you early and late; 
But ’tis when the day has faded, 

And the Eastern night comes down— 
When the moon from the starry ether 
Shines forth o’er the slumbering town— 
That the past becomes as the present. 
And to those who listen and wait 
It seems as if phantom figures 
Pass in at the Kashmir Gate; 

Pass in from the Ridge out yonder, 
Where they keep their watch and ward 
Since the days when they faced the city, 
And fell by disease and sword. 

And through the years that are passing, 
And on through the years to be, 

Shall be told the tale of their vigil, 

And their dauntless bravery. 

In England's time of danger, 

In her hour of darkest fate, 

Then think of the Ridge at Delhi, 

And the tale of the Kashmir Gate. 


The Kashmir Gate 

September 14, 1857. 

A POEM FOR RECITATION. 

By CHARLES PARKINSON. 

'Tis dawn on the Ridge at Delhi, 

And the hazards of death and life 
Are staked by those who watch and wait 
The signal for the strife; 

A thousand are down by the river, 

A thousand are facing the breach, 
Thirsting to enter the city— 

Thirsting their lesson to teach. 

And out on the white road yonder 
Like hounds on the leash, men wait 
Till a handful of desperate heroes 
Shall open the Kashmir Gate. 

Forth to the rebel city 
To the jaws of hell they come, 

Whose memory shall live for ever, 

Brave Salkeld and dauntless Home. 
And the faithful dark-skinned soldiers 
With their English comrades vie, 

To achieve that desperate venture, 

To win the gate or die. 

There, at the fast-closed wicket, 

They lay their burdens down, 

Which shall clear the way to Delhi, 

And the streets of the rebel town. 



But already in the city 
Is the sound of deadly strife, 

Where many a blood-stained murderei 
Yields sullenly his life. 

Down at the Water Bastion, 

In face of many a foe, 

The British scale the parapet 

From the death-strewn ditch below; 
And all along the ramparts 
Back to the Moree Gate 
The fight is raging fiercely 
'Mid shouts of rage and hate 
Forward and ever forward 
The stormers force their way, 
Backward and ever backward 
The surging rebels sway; 

Here in the shot-swept narrow streets. 
Under the scorching sky, 

At every hard-contested step • 

Both friend and foeman lie. 

But look 1 On the walls of Delhi 
The English flag floats free; 

To those—a sign of dreams dispelled; 
To these—of victory ! 


They were only a handful of English, 
'Gainst a seething dark-skinned horde; 
But they held to the Ridge at Delhi— 
Held it with musket and sword; 

For three long months they had waited 
In weariness, toil, and pain, 

That over the blood-stained city 
The Flag might float again. 

And their hearts were hot within them 
Since that eve in the month of May, 
When the pent-up fires of evil 
Blazed forth with resistless sway; 
When wives and mothers and children 
To the knife and the bayonet fell, 

And what loved one might live till to¬ 
morrow 

There was never a man could tell! 

For e’en while they toiled and struggled 
By day and night, there came 
The tale of the Cawnpore shambles— 
The deed of undying shame; 

So, whispering the story of horror 
With vengeance-laden breath, 

They held to the Ridge at Delhi, 

And faced the city of death. 


Death in front, and around them, 

But the daring deed is done; 

They have opened the road to Delhi, 
The Kashmir Gate is won I 
Living or dead 1 What matter ? 

In letters of living flame 
The tale of valour is written 
In the records of Britain’s fame. 

No need of that other summons— 

The thrice blown bugle call— 

To bring from the white road yonder, 
Their comrades to the wall. 

Forward 1 A race for glory 1 
Through the blinding smoke and dust 
The stormers are at the gateway, 

'Mid the shot and the bayonet thrust; 
A line of dead behind them, 

A fierce wild foe before, 

A ringing cheer; a voice, " Come on I " 
It echoes for evermore. 

And over their fallen comrades, 

Like the waves of the mighty sea 
They sweep through the shattered gate¬ 
way 

To their long-dreamt victory. 


Once more on the Ridge at Delhi 
The Eastern sun looks down, 

While one is laid within his grhve, 

A leader of high renown; 

No bugle sounds his requiem, 

No volley bids farewell 
To him who, ever in the van, 

At Delhi’s storming fell. 

Yet, Nicholson, while England stands, 
And India owns her sway, 

Thy name shall live, and countless 
hearts 

Recall that famous day. 

Around thy lonely Eastern grave, 

Our memory still shall trace 
The promise of our future years, 

The triumph of our Race; 

For still in death, as once in life, 

Thy spirit shall imbue 
Our manhood of the coming years 
With high resolve and true. 

Where duty calls—where foemen throng— 
And trumpets sound alarm— 

Let thoughts of such as Nicholson 
Nerve Britain’s heart and arm. 
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IV.—Indian Quoits : 


‘Standing Arrows,” “Circle Thrust,” “Hunting the Rabbit/ 
and “Throw Six.” 

By EDITH STOW. 




T HERE are certain Indian games, played by throw¬ 
ing objects towards a goal, which recall the familiar 
sight of boys pitching horse-shoes, and so these 
have been grouped under the name of quoits. 
For these games the Indians use such materials as they 
find in their villages or in the forests, and give them 
picturesque names. 

“ Standing Arrows ” 

is a game found among the Indians of New 
Mexico. These are peaceful folk living in the 
midst of their cornfields. On the bringing in of 
the corn, and after the tribal dance held in honour 
of that event, the season for playing " stand¬ 
ing arrows ” begins; for they have a regular 
rotation of games according to the seasons— 
winter, summer, and harvest-time games—just 
as we have a fixed calendar of sports, beginning 
with marbles in the early spring and ending 
with the winter fun of skating. So, as soon 
as the corn has been stacked in the fields and 
the ears gathered in, around all the Indian 
villages of New Mexico can be seen rings of 
arrows standing upright and groups of players, 
from the smallest boys to the braves of the 
tribe. If you join one of the groups and ask 
what they are doing they answer, “ I-vi-tsu- 
ah-wa ” (" Playing the arrow "). 

A ring, varying from six inches to three feet, 
is dravvn on the ground, and inside this any 
number of arrows are set up, their plumed 
tips or fletchings looking like a gay miniature 
forest. The company gathered first determine 
the order in which they are to play by select¬ 
ing some distant object, as a tree or stone, and 
casting their arrows towards it. The one 
throwing nearest plays first, and the others 
follow in the order in which their arrows fell. 

Standing on a fine from eight to ten feet from 
the game-circle, the player hurls his quoit (a 
wooden disc or a stone) towards the standing 
arrows, endeavouring to overthrow one or more 
of them. 

In order to count on his score, the arrow 
must lie fiat on the ground. Consequently, 
in casting, the player aims at the outer circle 
of them, so that an arrow will fall sideways out 
on to the open ground, and not be upheld by 
the feather of some neighbouring arrow. After 
his turn, if a player has scored, he removes 
the arrow and carries it in his left hand as a 
counter. If not, he replaces any partly fallen 
arrows in readiness for the one who follows 




44 Standing Arrows. 4 ’ 

The designs on the arrow¬ 
heads are as follows :— 

1. Horse-prints and the man- 

trail. 

2. Sunrise and turkey-tracks. 

3. The moon. 


him. The game continues until all have been captured, 
when the boy having the greatest number is the winner. 

" Circle Thrust,” 

or circle quoits, is a favourite with the growing boys of the 
Pima Indians of Arizona. The players form in a loose 
circle, facing out. Around tliis ring runs a boy 
dragging on the ground behind him a bundle 
of dried grass bound with a long withe of 
willow-bark or with a stout cord. Each 
member in the circle has an arrow, which he 
casts downward at the bundle as it flies past 
him. If he misses, he hastily recovers his 
arrow in order that he may be ready for a 
further trial when the bundle rushes by him on 
another round of the circle. The player that 
first pierces this target is the winner. 

While the game arrows, whittled out and 
decorated by the boys of the tribes, are often 
crude in workmanship, the arrows manufactured 
by the braves and reserved solely for use in the 
tribal sports are truly beautiful. Instead of 
having a stone tip, as is found on the hunting 
or war arrows, these have a long, delicately 
tapering head of wood carved on the shaft. 
A branch from a maple-tree is a favourite 
material from which to make them. On the 
head of the arrow some design is cut out in a 
slight depression, or incised, as it is called. 

A long, perfect feather, like a chicken- 
feather, is then selected, touched with gaudy 
paints, and the heavy section of the quill partly 
whittled away. This is laid on the arrow with 
the tip of the feather against the tip of the 
shaft, and the length of the feather extending 
down the length of the shaft. In this position 
it is bound with a fine, stout cord or sinew by 
cutting slight notches on the reverse side of the 
wood, into which the cord can fit, or, as the 
Indians say, ‘ bite.” When these game arrows 
are made by a skilful workman they are so 
highly attractive that it is no wonder that 
they are cherished from year to year. 

” Hunting the Rabbit ” 

is a boy’s game of the Zuni tribe. It doubtless 
takes its name because it is played with the 
rabbit-stick, a hunting implement known and 
used by all Indians. Sometimes the grown¬ 
ups forget it, but the boys among us know 
that it is part of a boy’s business in life to be 
able to throw strong and true. And he also 
knows, what many of his elders have forgotten. 
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that in a hard, straight throw that fetches true to its aim 
he can feel the joy of living. What boy, then, does not 
envy the Indian lad the skill to go out with his rabbit- 
stick and hurl it with such certainty of aim as to bring 
home the family dinner at his belt ? 

Some work goes into the making of a boy’s rabbit-stick ; 
but when it is finished 
most prized possessions, 
season to the next as 
his tennis-racket or his 
eighteen to twenty-six 
whittled from the stout 
has a bulging knob-like 
at the back to a mere 
weight in front, as is 
to carry true to its aim. 
head is sharpened to a 
point of a top, for this 
weapon, intended to 
Sometimes it is prettily 
grooves are cut into the 
crosses or rings running 
these are touched with 
is given a banded pattern 
round it withes of grape- 
and holding it in a 
parts turn a delicate 

Six clean and sun- 
ably rib - bones, 
around the village 
row. Fifteen feet 
line is drawn, 
start as far be- 


i 


Rabbit-stick 


it becomes one of his 
preserved from one 
the ordinary boy saves 
skates. It is from 
inches in length, 
branch of a tree. It 
head, which tapers off 
rod. This is to give it 
necessary if a stick is 
The nose of this bulging 
peak in front like the 
is a true hunter’s 
pierce furry coats, 
decorated. Shallow 
wood in the form of 
round the handle, and 
bright paint. Again, it 
by wrapping spirally 
vine or willow - bark 
blaze until the exposed 
brown. 

bleached bones, prefer- 
are picked up 


T . . . .. and pJaced in a 

is obtained by holding benind them a 
the stick in the flames. xhe player may 

hind this line as 
he cares to. Holding the rabbit-stick poised at his side 
with his forefinger pressed against the end, and his thumb 
and second finger grasping the shaft, he runs forward. 
Just as he reaches the line he turns to the right, bends 
slightly, and drives the stick through the air at the bones or 
" rabbits.” If he misses them his turn ends. If he strikes 
a rabbit he plays on until he makes a foul. Before the next 
player begins a turn, all six rabbits are set in order along the 
line. Each strike counts one, and the first score of ten wins. 

” Throw Six ” 

is a game which the Yucatan Indians play with high 
enthusiasm. Where a group of them has gathered to 


enjoy it there is always a clamour of eager voices, except 
when all heads are gathered over the game-ring, anxiously 
studying the results of a throw. 

This game requires six wooden men to serve as the 
target. They are made from the branches of any kind 
of tree whose twigs grow directly opposite each other. 
Such branches can be found on most of the evergreen trees 
growing north of the snow-line; also on certain other 
trees—as the sugar maple, the striped maple, and the white 
ash. When such a branch is found, a short distance 
beneath the pair of twigs it is cut across smooth and even 
to make a level base on which the man can stand upright. 
The twigs are then lopped off, so that they project side¬ 
ways in two short stumps, maintaining the wooden men 
upright with an even balance, but lifting the centre of 
gravity so that he can be easily overthrown. The head 
is whittled to a point. The value of each man is indicated 
on it by rings, from one to six in number, cut or painted 
around the stick. 

The men are set upright on a piece of level ground, 
the one bearing six rings in the centre and the others 
in a circle around it, beginning with number one, 
which stands directly 
six, and thence to- 
regular notation, 
stone about the size 
fore opening the 
are handed round 
test that all are ap- 
weight, for a heavy 
tage over lighter 
feet distant a line is 
a boy kneels or 
turn comes to play, 
pitch the stone at 
way as to knock 
possible of the men. 
chance each turn, 
ing to the sum of the rings on all the men he has over¬ 
thrown. The first player to make a score of twenty wins 
the game. 

The stone is often thrown against one of the men with 
considerable force, and this, in falling, brings down 
others with it. It is when this happens that a chorus 
of laughter and shouts rises from a group of “ throw-six ” 
players. 



Man for 
“Throw 
Six” Game. 


in front of number 
wards the right in 
Each player has a 
of a crab-apple. Be- 
game these stones 
among the boys to 
proximately the same 
stone has an ad van- 
ones. Eight to ten 
drawn, behind which 
crouches when his 
The object is to 
the circle in such a 
down as many as 
He has but one 
his score amount- 





Mackenzie the Student. 

By JOHN LEA. 


4 


M ACKENZIE was a student rapacious for a stew ; 

He said his leisure moments were very, very few, 
Because his deep inquiry he never would confine 
To some especial subject or entertaining line ; 

But universal knowledge, and speculation too, 

Would scarcely be sufficient to fill his mental view. 

He burned the oil of midnight, as ardour only dare. 

With elbows on the table and fingers in his hair; 

And when the red Aurora would glitter through the pane, 
Mackenzie, wrapped in blankets, was at it all again ; 

Was plunging into problems beyond the common kind 
In search of facts that Newton had never hoped to find. 

The volumes he consulted enthralled him more and more; 
They made a rampart round him and mountains on the floor; 
And when some gentle caller would venture on his track. 

The stubborn walls of knowledge repelled the kind attack. 


Up, up and ever higher those awesome ramparts grew. 

Till o’er their top Mackenzie was lost to public view. 

And when the dreadful crater I scaled a while ago, 

There sat the lonely student in gloomy depths below. 

His hair was all neglected; his glance was ill at ease. 

And oft his bony forehead would rest between his knees ; 
While sighs of weary sadness stole up the crater's side 
And told me that Mackenzie was still unsatisfied. 

What comfort could I give him ? What comfort can there be 
For those who have no purpose in all their energy ? 

Who never map their courses, but launch upon the tide 
Without a chosen harbour their aimless sails to guide ? 

In language metaphoric allow me to declare, 

That when Mackenzie’s vigour had melted into air. 

He stood among us feebly, and ready to confess 
He lacked the useful knowledge of lots who study less. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



STAR SHELLS AND GROUND LIGHTS. 


For giving light upon the battle-field by night, powerful 
electric searchlights and electric torches are much used. It is, 
however, impossible to have such apparatus ready to hand at 
every point where illumination may perhaps be needed. And 
to remedy that defect it is that star shells and ground-light 
balls are employed. 

Bursting well up in the air, star shells shed a flood of light 
over the surrounding landscape. Such shells are fired from 
various patterns of field guns 
and howitzers, and consist of a 
thin steel shell with a cast-iron 
base. Though not intended for 
destructive purposes, a star shell 
of full size is quite a formidable- 
looking projectile, measuring 
eighteen inches in length and 
weighing more than twenty 
pounds. The interior contains 
paper cylinders filled with mag¬ 
nesium-light composition; and in 
a shell of the size above indicated 
there will be sixty-four of these 
“ stars,’* arranged in four tiers 
of sixteen each. The stars give 
a brilliant light and bum for 
about forty seconds. At the top 
the shell is of wood covered w f ith 
tin, and contains a fuse socket, 
which is a tube serving to convey 
the flash of the fuse to the burster 
in the base of the shell. 

i he one danger in the employ¬ 
ment of star shells is that the 
shell may possibly burst when at 
such a position in the air that it 
sheds its light upon the fircr’s 
own lines. This happened quite 
recently to the Germans when 
they were sending up star shells 
to illuminate our trenches ; the 
light of a shell that burst overhead revealed them busy build¬ 
ing wire entanglements, and they were nearly all accounted 
for by a promptly handled maxim of the Queen Victoria's 
Rifles. 

Ground-light balls have been used by the ton when our troops 
have been entrenched closely facing the foe. They are fired 
from trench mortars, and consist of a skeleton iron frame covered 
with canvas and filled with composition. Openings that are 
provided in the canvas are uncovered before firing ; the ball is 
projected into or towards the enemy’s works, and it bums w r ith 
a dazzling flame until the composition is all consumed. 

In planning a night attack, a brilliant display of star shells is 
sometimes used in the endeavour to distract the enemy’s atten¬ 
tion from the actual point whence the assault is to be delivered. 
And when a position has been secretly evacuated, ground-light 
balls that will be ignited by a slow-burning fuse may be left behind 
in deep holes to delude the foe into belief that the men are 
still there. 



CUTTING THE LINE. 

For destroying the line of a railway, gun-cotton is used, cut 
into $-lb. slabs that will just fit into the side of the rail. The 
operation is performed close to one of the chairs that support 
the rail, and the slab is retained in position by means of a lead 
clip—supplies of which clips the military engineers carry with 
them. For exploding the gun-cotton, a hole is made in the 
slab, into which is fitted a primer formed of dry gun-cotton, 
bored for the reception of a detonator consisting of a brass tube 
filled with fulminate of mercury. Down the centre of the tube 
passes a quick-match, and to this detonator is attached any 
length of fuse that it may be desirable to employ. 

Sometimes the charge can be wedged between the rails at 
points or a crossing. Less gun-cotton is then needed, because 


such wedging tamps the charge, or, in other words, obstructs 
its explosion, thus rendering the shattering effect more violent. 
When the Germans entered Belgium, the Belgians destroyed 



much of [their own railway line in the above manner: men on 
light engines proceeding along the track, and stopping every 
mile or so to cut the rails behind them thus rendering the work 
of repairing the line very slow and difficult. 


SIGNALS TO ARMY AIRCRAFT. 

Wonderful wrork is done by our army aviators, who—at 
the seat of war, and ever since the war began—have 
collectively been flying more than 2,000 miles a day. 
During his hours of duty the military airman spends his 
time mainly high up aloft, over the space that intervenes 
between the two hostile armies. Watching the enemy’s lines, 
he passes from 9ide to side across the front of his own army— 
always endeavouring that he shall, as much as can be managed, 
remain between the sun and the enemy, and thus occasion as 
much difficulty as possible in aiming at him. There are some 
army airmen who, from experience, claim that, with the aeroplane 
coming directly between the attacker and the sun, they are 
never hit by gun or rifle fire. 

At night, instead of descending to the ground in order to 
make report of his observations, the aviator sends signals of 
coloured lights. By day, he drops down a brief written report 
as he comes hovering over his own lines far below. A number 
of men are told off to watch for the dropping of these important 
messages and to at once secure them. Sometimes the message 
falls, perhaps, into a ditch, and although it is probably enclosed 
in a small bag with parti-coloured streamer attached, it may be 
difficult to find. The Belgian Army has some dogs that are 
trained to hunt for and retrieve these messages. 



For signalling orders to the aviator from the ground, long 
strips of white cloth are employed. From time to time these 
strips are pipeclayed, so as to keep them quite white, as required 
in order that they may be readily visible from a height. The 
strips are laid upon the ground in various positions, so as to form 
certain devices according to pre-arranged code, and always placed 
so that they are directed towards the enemy. In the sketch, for 
instance, the strips of cloth are arranged somewhat in the form 
of a letter V, as read by the aviator; and the meaning of this 
particular signal is, " Observe effect of gun fire.” 

The signal having been read by the aviator, the heavy guns 
will then discharge their projectiles in the direction indicated 
by the point of the V ; the aviator, circling outwards again, will 
note the location and the effect of the bursting shells. The 
result of what he has observed w f ill be contained in his shert 
written message, dropped from the clouds, the next time that he 
returns on his aerial beat. 
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PART Til. 


GROUND-TYPES AND 
PLANT-TYPES. 


A Curiosity of the Entomological World. 

By L. N. BADENOCH, 

Author of " Romance of the Insect World.” 


About the 
Mantis, or 
“ Praying 
Insect. ” 


T HE mantids invariably imitate the colour of the 
spots which they inhabit, and, as the greater 
number of species live on plants and shrubs, 
they have a green colour. Green is almost the 
normal colour among mantids ; an exception to the green 
kinds that habitually repose upon vegetation is comprised 
by those which, imitating dead leaves, take a brown colour. 

But there is another exception to this rule of colour 
among the plant-types. Sometimes Mantis religiosa is 
grey. This deviation may be probably regarded as due 
merely to the influence of the sun in arid places, where 
vegetation is itself parched and scanty; but it appears to 
become hereditary in the spots where it is oftenest produced 
and where foliage is well-nigh wanting. 

In sandy and rocky desert districts it occurs, too, and 
thus a race is developed which, in assimilating itself to 
the general artistic effects or colour of its environments, 
passes unobserved, without attracting the fatal attention 
of enemies. 

Not only this, but in such districts the individuals of 
the green colour, being most conspicuous, will be readily 
devoured, and, generation after generation, the grey form 
will tend to repeat itself, to the gradual exclusion of the 
other ; so also the grey form will disappear in verdant 
regions, where the green specimens will be better protected 
and will propagate their kind. In this way certain species 
tend to divide into two varieties: the one of a green colour 
appertaining to vegetation, the other, grey, living amid 
sands and rocks. 

There are species which live exclusively on sterile rocks 
and plains, where the alteration of colour has become an 
accomplished fact ; they have always a grey or yellow 
tint, in conformity with that of the soil on which they 
reside. Those insects which assume colours other than 
green may be looked upon as a younger form replacing an 
older type. They belong almost entirely to the Old World ; 
the species of the New World appertain essentially to the 
class of green mantids. 

As an example of the ground-types, take those curious 
creatures Eremiaphilae, first discovered by Savigny, at 
the time of the expedition to Egypt. Not by their colour 
alone, but by the wrinkles, or ridges, on their bodies, these 
insects imitate the earth. They are essentially dwellers in 
deserts; they inhabit waste places devoid of vegetation, 
and enjoy such a power of adaptation to their surroundings 
that they always offer the most perfect identity with the 
shade of the sands and pebbles on which they move, giving 
rise to local varieties. 

Lefebvre, who described them much later than Sa vigny, 
mentions that he was unable to discover any insect capable 
of nourishing these carnivora, and they disappeared at 
the borders of oases, as soon as vegetation commenced ; 
they were confined to the absolutely arid sands where 
they were met ; however, species have since been found 
in spots that support a few sorry plants. The Eremiaphilae 
seem localised in the Mediterranean regions of Africa 


and Asia, appearing in Egypt, the desert of Luxor, the 
oasis, Isthmus of Suez, in Abyssinia, Nubia, Algeria, and 
Arabia. 

As to the general modifications of form, one may say 
of the ground-mantis—and among the Eremiaphilae in 
particular—the body tends to become clumsy and squat, 
with the anterior legs short and large, and the organs of 
flight atrophied. 

The plant-types, on the contrary, tend to lengthen ; 
those with a slender neck and large abdomen live on leaves ; 
the stick-like body of others renders them in keeping with 
nothing so much as with slender herbaceous, or woody 
stems ; their wings, as we have seen, tend to abbreviate, 
and even become unfit for purposes of flight in the case 
of the large species of this form ; small kinds of the type 
have wings well developed. 

It is the plant-types that present, in a wonderfully perfect 
degree, the phenomena of protective and aggressive resem¬ 
blance: not by colour merely, reproducing the general 
effect of the surroundings ; the resemblance may be strik¬ 
ingly special, in which the appearance of some particular 
vegetative object is more or less exactly copied in colour, 
and also in outline and shape. Certain mantids have the 
veinings of their wings modified so as precisely to imitate 
that of a leaf. 

The body of the mantis, no less than that of walking- 
stick insects, is subject to carry appendages, giving rise to 
most bizarre forms, which imitate parts of plants. But the 
resemblance is not produced by the same contrivances 
as among Piiasmas. Here it is in general the prothorax 
that dilates in the form of a leaf [Charadodis), or else the 
elytras have a cut-up outline ( Deroplatys ), or expand 
beyond measure ( Stagmatoptera , Cardioptera ), producing a 
marvellous resemblance to great leaves with their nervures 
(the horny tubes which help to expand the wing of an 
insect). 

It is hardly possible to conceive vegetable appearances 
more grotesque than those brought about by the develop¬ 
ment of a number of leaf-like lobes, with which the legs, 
the body, and the head are adorned ( Gongylus) ; or when 
the insects even associate certain postures with their ap¬ 
pendages. so as to resemble follicular fruits or packets of 
leaflets (Acanthops). But as compared with those of the 
walking-stick insects, all these adventitious lobes are less 
indented; they are plainer and more defined, and the body 
is never covered with spines properly so-called. 

At a glance one may recognise the genus Charadodis by 
the great membrane, which extends from each side, and 
occupies the length of the long prothorax. These insects 
are present not only in tropical America—as in Costa Rica, 
Guayaquil, New Granada, Ecuador, and Brazil—but in 
India, including Ceylon ; and the flattened shape of 
C. rhombicollis, its colour a delicate green, in part of a 
pale red, almost yellow, the large flat rhomboidal pro- 
thoracic dilation, with the lateral angles rounded, the long 
narrow opaque green leaf-like elytras, the transparent 
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The Orchid 


Mantis (Java). 


most curious and interesting of all forms of 
aggressive resemblance. 

One of the most beautiful and remarkable 
examples is that of a wingless Indian mantis 
(Hymenopus bicornis), of great rarity, which, 
both in colour and form, resembles an orchid, 
or some similarly fantastic flower. The whole 
insect is brilliantly pink. Its large and oval 
abdomen represents the labellum of an orchid, 
and the thighs of the four posterior legs are 
immensely dilated and flattened into broad 
pear-shaped plates—the apparent petals of a 
blossom—so that when seated motionless, as 
is its wont, amid bright green foliage, with 
thorax and abdomen raised at right angles 
to one another, with the forelegs drawn out 
of sight under the thorax, and with the four 
expanded thighs of the other legs spread out 
two on each side, it is conspicuous, of course, 
but must present a complete and deceptive 
imitation of a gay-hued flower. 

Here colour, form, and attitude all conspire, 
in a most inimitable manner, to produce the 
resemblance. Of the meaning of the resem¬ 
blance there can be no doubt : insects seem 
attracted to the mantis as insects to flowers; 
they settle upon it and are instantly cap¬ 
tured. 

A very similar species, a small mantis, which, 
when at rest, lying in wait for its prey, exactly 
resembles a pink orchid, inhabits Java. This 
species is said to feed especially on butterflies, 
so that by its imitation of a flower the insects 
it feeds on will be actually attracted towards 
it. It is really a living trap, and forms its 
own bait ! 

Equally interesting instances of the striking 
simulation to flowers are exhibited by Indian 
mantidae of the genus Gongylus, the floral 
resemblance, by deceiving and attracting 
insects, serving to secure for the pupal mantids 
a supply of food. With regard to their under¬ 
surface, the leaf-like prothoracic expansion is 


wings, the somewhat denticulate anterior legs—these coloured either white, or a pale bluish-violet inclining to 
features all combine to make an insect as odd as it is mauve, and acquiring a reddish tinge towards the margins. 


interesting. 

ine genus Deroplatys —which is apparently exclusively 
Asiatic, replacing in the Ancient World the genus A canthops, 
—is divided into two kinds, in virtue of its strange leaf-like 
prothoracic appendage. It may be large towards the front 
and small behind, in which case the form is often quite 
grotesque ; or, the reverse, it attains the greatest size 
at the posterior end, and is more or less triangular, but 
the shape often differs in the two sexes. 

D. truncata —a species that must be relegated to the 


so as to resemble a flower with a white or a purple 
corolla, and both species have the same blackish-brown 
blotch in the centre, thus resembling the opening of a 
tube in the middle of the corolla of a flower. 

A specimen, having a bright violet-blue prothoracic 
shield, was found in Pegu by the late Mr. S. Kurz, and its 
resemblance to a flower for a moment deceived the practised 
eyes of the botanist. 

One mantis closely resembles the white ants on which 
it feeds, an instance of the somewhat rare phenomenon of 


latter class—is to be met with in Singapore, at the extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, in Borneo, and Java ; Dessicata, 
belonging to the first class, in Malacca and Java ; and 
Sumatra is another island that gives birth to these mantids. 
The colour of the insects dried is a greenish yellow and 
brown. 

Among the females especially, the elytras have a variable 
form, being sometimes large, truncated, and rounded; 
sometimes longer and pointed, the edges, as we have seen, 
often irregular ; while the wings, coloured and frequently 
ornamented with beautiful spots and arched bands, may 
suddenly narrow into a kind of little tail, reaching beyond 
the elytras, in repose. 

The special aggressive resemblance of the mantis 
assumes yet another phase—the disguise is used for more 
than concealment, and does more than hide the insect from 
its prey ; it may even serve as a direct means of securing 
the latter, attracting them by simulating some object 
which is to them of particular value. Such appearances 
which observation has failed to discover, in many cases, 
besides the mantidae in the realm of insects, Dr. Wallace 
calls "alluring coloration," and they constitute some of the 


aggressive mimicry. 

The mantidae appertain essentially to the warm countries 
of the world, being especially abundant in the tropics, and 
become fewer as one advances towards high latitudes. 
They do not go beyond the temperate regions, and never 
penetrate to the cold parts ; to speak more precisely, as a 
whole, they hardly pass the 46° of latitude in the southern 
hemisphere, the 48° to the north, so that they do not occur 
in England. 

In North America they seem to stop in Pennsylvania, and 
there are but few species in the Southern States ; in South 
America they reach the confines of Patagonia. In Europe, 
so far as the central portion is concerned, while they are 
usually arrested on the northern slope of the Alps, this is 
not invariably the case, for during the last century Jl/. 
religiosa was common to the environs of Ratisbon, though 
to-day it might be looked for there in vain. 

Several species are met wdth in the south of France, and 
the mildness of climate in Western Europe permits of 
the insects spreading along the coast-line as far as 
Normandy. 

Being neither travellers nor vagrants, seas, generally 
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speaking, seem to offer an insuperable barrier to their 
advance, and the different forms that serve as types may 
be said to remain attached to the regions where they are 
developed ; the geographical distribution of these insects, 
in fact, is distinguished for this feature—the tendency 
towards localisation of the genera to the different 
continents of the world. 

In this way the distribution of the mantis is 
very clearly defined. Thus in America the 
genera belong for the most part exclusively 
to the New World, differing from those of 
the Old World ; and in the latter, by the side 
of widespread genera—as the 
Hierodula —others are peculiar 
to Africa, and to the Isles of 
the Pacific. 

Of the American 
genera represented in the 
two hemispheres, their 
number is sufficiently 
restricted that it may 
be said they are excep¬ 
tions to the common 
rule. There are the 
genera Atneles and Iris, 
found both in America 
and in the Mediterranean 
regions ; Liturgousa and 
Cardioptera appear in 
America and in southern 
Africa ; Miopteryx in 
America and Asia; and, 
lastly the American 
Thespis, which crops up 
in Africa and in Asia in 
the shape of Oxythespis. 

It will be remarked 
that while the Ameles 
and Iris are of the Old 
World types, which may 
have passed to America, 

Liturgousa, Cardioptera, 


and Thespis have a real American stamp, and seem rather 
to have migrated from America to Africa, at an epoch 
more or less remote. 

Distinctly, America appears to possess fewer genera 
and species than the oriental hemisphere, and it is in 
Asia—particularly in the Moluccas and Sunda Isles—that 

the family seems to be 
most richly represented. 

Mantis religiosa, which 
has been often men¬ 
tioned — a sufficiently 
pretty, though not strik¬ 
ing, mantis—is full of 
interest to us as being 
the species best known 
near home, across the 
Channel, to our neigh¬ 
bours in France. In all 
the south of that country 
it is common, but is rarer 
in the north, reaching 
to Saintes. La Rochelle, 
Normandy as far as 
Dijon, and, on the coast, 
Havre ; and it has been 
taken occasionally near 
Paris, at Fontainebleau, 
etc. 

It occurs in Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily; fre 
quently in the fields and 
gardens of Tuscany. 
Passing through south- 
and mid-Germany, 
southern and eastern 
Russia,and south Siberia, 
it penetrates to the Orient 
shores of Asia, at Ning- 
po, China. It is like¬ 
wise abundant in Algeria, 
and is found all along the 
northern coast of Africa. 


Mantis (genus Chai'adodis), Tropical America. 

(Note the great membrane extending each side of the head and neck.) 




* Working Mice. S 


Y EARS before these little rodents became what is now 
known by the collective title of " fancy mice," there was 
a Scotsman of the name of Hutton, who put these house¬ 
hold pests to a practical use. Like many another Scot, 
this man had the commercial spint fully developed within him. 
His home was in Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, where he plied his 
trade of thread-spinning, then quite a common occupation in this 
and the adjacent counties. Indeed, this thread industry was 
ultimately ignored by east of Scotland workers, and became a 
feature of the western shores, from which ultimately sprang the 
“ Coats ” and " Clarks ” of Paisley, with their huge combinations 
and money-earning institutions. What was thus the east of 
Scotland’s loss was the west of Scotland s gain. 

Anyhow, the man named Hutton had occasion to visit Perth, 
at which time quite a number of French prisoners were located 
there. The Frenchmen, in their forced idleness, made an endless 
array of toys to employ their weary hours, and amongst these 
Hutton discovered a toy-house with a wheel fixed into the gable. 
This wheel was made to revolve by the gravity of a common 
house-mouse, something after the fashion of a tame squirrel in 
the orthodox squirrel-cage. 

Hutton bargained with the owner of the toy, and carried 
cage and mouse to Dunfermline. The new owner had evidently 
been a person of minute calculation, for he soon discovered that 
his mouse could live for seven weeks upon an expenditure 
of one halfpenny in the shape of oatmeal. In its cage the 
mouse travelled no fewer than 362 miles during the week. So 
Hutton calculated to his own satisfaction. He tamed another 


mouse, and kept both engaged for a year in making sewing- 
thread. 

The tread-mill was so constructed that each mouse was able 
to twist, twine, and reel from 100 to 120 threads per day. To 
perform this task each mouse had to run ten miles fully per day, 
but, marvellous though it seems, both rodents seldom failed to 
accomplish this feat. 

It is even recorded that one of these mice, in five weeks, on 
an expenditure of only a halfpennyworth of oatmeal, actually 
made no fewer than 3,350 threads, each twenty-five inches long. 
At this time female labour was paid at one penny for every hank 
of thread spun, and in comparison a single mouse earned no less a 
sum than eightpencc every five weeks. Thus a mouse, Hutton 
calculated, might earn, while thus employed, something like 
five shillings per annum. 

And he set about demonstrating his belief by applying for a 
loan of a public building in which he hoped to keep no fewer than 
10,000 mice-mills at work on the thread industry. Here he 
intended not only to employ the rodents in useful work, but also 
to educate the masses in the interval. The building he had 
selected was capable of providing the necessary room for several 
hundreds of visitors at a time. But— 

“ The best laid schemes o' mice an’ men. 

Gang aft agley," 

and, sad to relate, this unique movement by Hutton the Scotsman 
came to a sudden end by the equally sudden death of its 
originator. 


A; Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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T IM PALLISER had his points. For instance, he 
was quite good at Latin verse—although that does 
not count for much !—and his thumb-nail carica¬ 
tures of some of the masters were jolly clever— 
clever enough to get him into a mess on more than one 
occasion. Beyond that, he was a very fast and a clever 
" three-quarter ” ; while, at cricket, he was worth his place 
in the team, either as a bat or bowler. 

From this may be gathered that he was a fairly popular 
chap. We all liked him ; but he had one shocking failure 
that often got on our nerves. He possessed a perfect 
mania for being “ in the swim.” If any fellow did anything 
out of the common and had the limelight turned on him, 
so to speak, Palliser knew him. He drew the line, of course. 
Prime Ministers, Admirals, Lord Chief Justices, and big 
bait of that sort, he left alone ; but any kind of smaller 
fry made him rise at once. 

“ Record-breakers ” were his special weakness. The 
number of prominent athletes, footballers, or cricketers, 
who were either distant relatives, or bosom friends, or 
friends of bosom friends, seemed countless. The number 
of “ Internationals ” who had coached him from his 
earliest infancy would have filled a directory. We had 
only to mention a prominent athlete, and Tim would 
airily remark, “ Oh, yes, my cousin Jerry Palliser was at 
school with him” ; or, “He stopped at our place dozens 
of times. He taught me a lot of useful strokes.” 

Before long, it was a question as to what prominent 
athlete Tim did not know, and it became quite a habit 
among some of us to draw him out and “ pull his leg ” 
for all it was worth ; while w r e did it with such straight 
faces that the victim was sublimely unconscious of the 
fact and thought he was impressing us no end. 

It so happened that a man named Atherstone, a fresher 
at Cambridge, had been going great guns in the batting 
line. In the matches against the Counties he had piled 
up century after century. Against Oxford he made two 
useful scores, and practically won the game, and, selected 
in the Gentlemen and Players match at Lord’s, he notched 
” ninety-seven.” Needless to remark, Palliser knew him 
quite well. His brother had been on tour with him. The 
celebrity stayed for a month at a house near to the roof 
which sheltered Tim, so that they had become as thick 
as thieves. 


” He’s an awfully decent chap,” was his enthusiastic 
comment. ” Not a bit of side about him. You’d never 
guess, to hear him talk, that he was one of the finest bats 
in the world. But I’ve bowled at him for hours, on and 
off, and so I know. And bowled good stuff, too, as he 
admitted. My hat, though ! He is red hot on a loose 
one ! The way he ‘ knocks the cover off ’ a half-volley 
is a thing to remember.” 

All the time Atherstone was making his hundreds, 
Palliser scarcely ever left off talking about him, until most 
of us became pretty well fed up with his distinguished 
friend ; but, though we hardly believed a word he said, 
we couldn’t prove anything to the contrary. 

About this time, we were looking forward to the match 
of the season, which was played just before the summer 
vacation commenced. It was against an M.C.C. team, 
which generally consisted of a couple of County bowlers, 
four or five good bats, and the rest crocks—either “ has 
beens ” or “ never wases ”—men who were given a game 
simply because they were playing-members. Since we 
generally put a useful side into the field, we gave them 
a good run for their money, as a rule ; while, more than 
once, we had beaten them : so that, since our eleven, 
in this particular year, had shown itself a little above the 
average, we hoped to come out “ on top.” 

A week before the event, a vague rumour began to 
float through the school. No one quite knew who started 
it, but it worked down from the prefects, until the first- 
term " kids ” were telling it to each other in hushed 
whispers. 

The great question arose—Was it, or was it not, true 
that Atherstone himself was playing for the M.C.C. ? 
Nobody would commit himself, absolutely, as to the veracity 
of the statement, and yet, several of the “ first ” seemed 
to regard it as possible, if not probable. 

Derrick, our “ skipper,” thought it might be true. 
” After all, we’ve had men almost as good down here against 
us,” and he quoted a dozen names famous in cricket history. 

” Besides, a man like Atherstone probably wallows in a 
day’s cricket of this sort. It’s a kind of bean-feast, after 
being plugged at by first-class bowling,” was Mattingley’s 
comment—Mattingley was our left-hand trundler. “ What 
a luxury to ‘ take tea ’ with me, instead of facing Blythe 
or George Hirst,” he added, chuckling. 

“ I don’t believe he’ll come, anyhow,” struck in Billson. 
“ After a couple of months' cricket six days a week, I should 
think he'd have had enough without swotting all this way 
for some more.” 

“ The best thing we can do is to ask Palliser,” suggested 
” Rooster ” Brown. “ They’re such pals, he's sure to know.” 

Tim, however, scoffed at the idea in a most superior 
manner. “As if he'd come down here to play * toshy ' 
cricket of this sort, after making his hundreds against the 
best of 'em. Now, I put it to you all, is it likely ? ” 

The others begged to differ, and arguments, on various 
occasions, waxed hot over the subject. Palliser, however, 
was bed-rock in his belief that the celebrated player would 
never dream of tackling such “ small beer " as ourselves. 
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He wished he could think otherwise, since it would give 
him the greatest possible pleasure again to meet his dis¬ 
tinguished friend, even as an opponent. 

“ Rooster ” suggested that, since he was so thick with 
Atherstone, Palliser should write to him and so settle the 
question once for all. But to this, the latter replied that 
he would do so like a shot, only he was ignorant of his 
address. 

In spite of the scorn with which Tim treated the rumour, 
it persisted with wonderful obstinacy, and, when the 
actual morning of the match arrived, it flourished as 
strongly as ever. 

Several of us had noticed, however, that, confident 
though he was that his life-long chum would not appear, 
Tim did not seem to be entirely happy in his mind. Indeed, 
only on the previous evening, he had thrown out hints that 
his health was not altogether satisfactory. He went so far 
as to warn Derrick that a bad sore throat, combined with 
pains all over him, might lead 
him to the “ sick-bay ” instead 
of the cricket-field ; and it was 
only threats of the most awful 
description that warded off a 
serious illness. 

Whatever else might be the 
matter with him, it was quite 
evident that there was something 
on his mind ; and, by the time 
the brake drove up to the school 
gates and the opposing team 
trooped into the dressing-room, 
he was obviously “ jumpy." 

The climax was not reached, 
however, until some minutes 
later. Derrick strolled round to 
our “ boudoir ” on the other 
side of the pavilion, and fired 
his bomb. 

“ He is here 1 ” 

" He 1 What * he ' ? ” 

" What 'he'l Why, Ather¬ 
stone ! ” 

“ Atherstone ? Rot I I don’t 
believe it,” said Palliser, in a 
husky sort of voice. 

“ Well, seeing is believing. 

I've had a chat with him, so 
I ought to know,” was the cool 
response. ” But, funnily enough, 
he didn’t ask if you were playing. 

However, he is changing now ; 
so you’ll see him at the nets.” 

Palliser was usually keen 
enough to ” have a few down ” 
before the match, but, on this occasion, he hung about his 
locker and fussed with his bats until Derrick became quite 
impatient. 

” Hurry up, you slacker,” he said at last. ” We shan’t get 
that half-dozen in, if you aren’t nippy.” 

As luck would have it, several of the M.C.C. men were 
standing by the pavilion rails, and we couldn’t help noticing 
that Tim fixed them with an anxious eye. 

At that moment, however, one of the players broke away, 
and made for the nets. 

” There's Atherstone ! ” said Derrick, nodding towards 
the retiring figure. 

” So it is,” chirruped Palliser, just as though a weight 
bad been lifted off his chest. “ You weren’t* rotting ' me, 
after all. I’ll go and have a pow-wow with him,” and, to 
our great surprise, he ran off briskly in Atherstone's wake. 

Now, what really happened was this, though we didn't 
know it until afterwards. Tim just threw himself on the 
big man’s mercy. He caught up with him, about half-way 
across the ground, and well out of ear-shot. The other 
turned round, when lie heard Tim pattering along, thinking, 
apparently, he had come with a message. 

” You’ll excuse my cheek, I’m sure, Mr. Atherstone,” 


he began, stumbling over his words from sheer " funk,” 
” but, would you mind very much if I asked you to do me 
an enormous favour ? ” 

” Well, of course, anything I can do, I shall be delighted,” 
said Atherstone, with a bewildered air. 

" If you only would,” Palliser went on, in most imploring 
tones. ” The fact is, we’ve all been talking a lot about 
your splendid performances, and, just to get a rise out of 
the other fellows, I pretended that I knew you quite well. 
It was an awful bit of bounce, I know, but they swallowed 
it, and so I kept it up. Of course, now you’re here, I'm 
in a most perfect hole unless ”—and here he swallowed 
vigorously—“ unless you pretend you did know me. You 
see, I shall be ragged out of my life! ” 

” My dear chap, I shall be delighted,” and the great 
player grinned amiably, and slipped his arm through 
Palliser's. ” We’ll ‘ pull their legs ' for all it’s worth. I've 
known you since you were a long-clothes baby I ” 

“ I say, this is frightfully 
decent of you,” said Tim, his 
face one large smile of gratitude. 

” Not a bit! I shall enjoy the 
fun. And now, you must grant 
me a favour in return.” 

“Anything. Any mortal thing, 
Mr. Atherstone 1 ” Palliser 
bleated. 

“ And that is just the very 
thing. Don't call me ‘ Ather¬ 
stone.’ The fact is, I'm here 
‘ under the rose.’ I'm sup¬ 
posed to be reading hard, and 
my governor would be as mad 
as a hatter if he knew I had 
broken loose on cricket. My 
name is Merson, for the time 
being. It’s an understood thing 
with the other fellows on our 
side; so that if I don't give your 
game away, you won't give mine, 
will you ? ” 

“ Not for worlds,” promised 
Tim, who was no end bucked by 
the way things had turned out. 
“ It’s nothing to what you have 
done for me.” 

“ That’s settled, then. Now, 
come and give me a ball or two 
at the nets—you look a bowler— 
just to cement our friendship.” 

If ever pride sat on any chap’s 
brow, it sat on Palliser's that 
day. The way he preened his 
feathers and basked in Ather¬ 
stone’s society was a sight for the gods. 

They were inseparable, except in the field. They sat 
side by side at lunch. The tea interval found them talking 
over old times, and, when they were parted, our man did 
nothing but repeat every blessed word that had fallen from 
the lips of “ the nicest chap that ever breathed ! ” 

It seemed, too, that Tim not only basked in reflected 
glory, but had caught some of the skill by which that 
glory had been obtained. Never, in his life, had he played 
as he played that day. Perhaps, the fact that he was 
performing under the eye of the “ great man ” spurred him 
on, or it might have been that the easy way he had got out 
of the mess proved to him that his luck was in. Anyhow, he 
was our sheet-anchor, and practically won the match for us. 

Derrick “ called right ” and put us in first, on a good 
fast wicket. 

“ Hullo l ” said “ Rooster ” Brown, just as the game 
started. “ Atherstone's bowling. I didn’t know he was 
a ‘ trundler.’ ” 

“ Don’t call him ‘ Atherstone,’ ” whispered Palliser. 
“ He doesn’t want it known that he's down here. He's 
playing under the name of ‘ Merson,’ and asked me particu¬ 
larly to call him so.” 
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" It’s a bit late in the day," said " Rooster," with a 
laugh; 44 every kid in the school knows who it is by now. 
But what sort of stuff does he send down ? You’ve 
had him pegging at you lots of times." 

Tim waited a bit before he answered the question. 
Indeed, it was not until Atherstone delivered the first ball 
that he replied. 

44 Oh, he's medium to fast. Does a bit from the off. 
Nothing scarifying, but pretty useful," he said indifferently. 
44 Wants watching, that's all." 

Perhaps Palliser was right, and that our early batsmen 
failed to watch him closely enough. Anyhow, he seemed to 
puzzle them a good deal, and then he bowled them—at 
least, some of them—so that, before long, we had three good 
wickets down and only twenty-five runs on the board. 

Things, therefore, were looking pretty black when Tim 
went in. 


44 Even Tim must condescend to the truth, sometimes,'’ 
Derrick chimed in. 4 4 But even now, I don’t believe he's 
as thick with the 4 Blue ’ as he says he is." 

44 Well, anyhow, they seem to have a lot to say to each 
other," persisted Billson. 44 There’s a good deal of 4 do 
you remember ’ and 4 that reminds me ’ in their casual 
remarks. They must have met before, somewhere." 

44 I don’t say they haven’t. It’s hard luck on us, 
though, because we shall never hear the last of it. Shall 
we, ' Rooster ’ ? ’* 

And Brown, to our great surprise, went into fits of 
laughter. 

Palliser didn’t quite get his century. He was precious 
near to it, however ; and, as he made the biggest individual 
innings ever 44 notched " against the M.C.C., the event was 
signalised in the usual manner, and Tim became a bit of a 
hero. 


44 You ought to stop, if anybody does," observed the 
skipper as the fresh comer emerged from the 
dressing-room. 44 You’ve had so much of him at 
the nets." j 

In spite of Tim’s intimate acquaintance with 
Atherstone’s methods, he began his innings in j 

a very stodgy fashion. He wasn’t taking any f 

chances, and played both bowlers as though, , 

never in their lives, had they bowled a loose V s 

ball. 

After about twenty minutes’ 44 stone-walling," 
he seemed to wake up to the 
fact that 4 4 pat-ball" does not in- 

crease the score, and, as Brown ^ f jSS 

was shaping all right, the pair 1 

made a real good stand. ^ \(L * 

Once going, Tim was quite J 

pleasant to watch. He had 
style ; his wrist-work was very Bj 

crisp and neat, while, now and ■ Vjp 

again, he brought off an off I I 

drive, or a glance to leg, which II / 

did the school credit. ID //. Jf 

Atherstone was knocked off, H A j jf 

the changes were rung on a || 

couple of professionals, while an [I 

amateur, who played for one U & ^ 

of the minor Counties, tried his l| I 1 '^ 

luck. But none of them man- I 

aged to part our two men until FI 

after lunch, when Atherstone I 

(or it might have been the W ly < 

cucumber salad—he was always ,, 

a glutton on cucumber) settled R curled over the shoulder 
“Rooster’s" hash, he being of hw bat, and clipped off the 
bowled for a very pretty fifty- kail. [See page 669.) 
one. 

The rest of the team were quite perky, and, having been 
shown that the bowling wasn’t nearly the deadly stuff 
it looked when we started, several of us helped Tim to 
pile up a pretty formidable total. 

It certainly was the innings of Tim’s life, and, judging 
from Atherstone’s comments, he was quite proud of his 
pupil’s performance. 

4 4 I always told you that a quick 'foot was half the battle. 
Those forcing shots, on the leg, are ripping." Or, 44 Good 
bit of wrist-work, that stroke. You have come on since 
the old days in your paddock," were remarks he would 
drop between the overs, accompanied by something very 
like a wink. They were answered by grateful sniggers 
from Palliser, who plainly appreciated the great man’s 
endeavours to 44 keep his end up." 

Of course, these little friendly exchanges between the 
two were noticed by those of our men who were 44 in " 
at the time, and due credit was given to Tim because of his 
unexpected veracity. 

44 For once in a way, I don’t believe 4 Pally ’ was lying 
about his being chummy with Atherstone," said Billson, 
unbuckling his pads after notching a respectable thirty. 

“ The two are quite chatty." 


4 It ourled over the shoulder 


The school, especially the smaller fry, were the more 
impressed by the sight of him. 

f “* during the tea interval, strol¬ 

ling about, his arm linked in 
Atherstone’s, both 44 pow-wow¬ 
ing ” in a most confidential 
^ way. Tim must have known 

'M that every chap on the ground 

V v had his eye on him, and that 

^ perhaps was the reason why he 

*. went bare-headed. He couldn’t 

t V 11 ! 11 S et his head into a cap! 

[|[ When we turned out, the 
& ^ other side had a chance of 

SL getting the runs, if they scored 

at a fair pace; while it was 
very doubtful if we could get 
\§||\ them out in the time, particu- 

larly as the wicket had shown 
^Sp no signs of wear. 

Our bowling could hardly be 
compared with that of the 
M.C.C.; but it wasn't to be 
sniffed at. Mattingley was dis¬ 
tinctly above the average. He 
nipped off the pitch very 
quickly, and though he usually 44 came with 
his arm," now and again he would do a 
little the other way, which was a bit upsetting 
to any batsman. 

Derrick, too, could keep on all day plugging them down 
at a hot pace and keeping a good length; while Tim 
wanted a lot of watching, although he was uncertain. 
Beyond these three, we hadn’t much to crow about, except 
that several of us got a wicket occasionally. But where 
we did fancy ourselves was in the field. 44 Rooster ’* 
Brown was more than useful behind the stumps, and, as 
Derrick made us turn out twice a week for fielding practice, 
we generally held any catch, within reason, while our 
ground fielding and 44 throwing in " were distinctly deadly ; 
which reminds me of a horrible effort that Dauberton, 
the science-master, who wasn’t a bad chap but a bit of 
an ass, once made about Hezzy Blake, whose real name 
was Hezekiah. He was a tiny chap, but very smart at 
cover point; and, on one occasion, when he had helped 
to run out a couple of men, 44 Dauby ’’ was heard to remark 
44 Blake is evidently a believer in the old adage 4 Small 
prophets and quick returns.’ " 

But this has nothing to do with the yam, except to 
prove that 44 quick returns " was a thing on which we 
prided ourselves. 

There are plenty of men, old enough to know better, 
who think that the dodge, when playing school-cricket, 
is to bustle the field, run short runs, and work for 44 over¬ 
throw " boundaries. One of the first two batsmen was 
rather inclined that way. We could see at a glance that 
he was pretty useful, and likely to stop; but, when we 
found that he was trying to steal runs, we guessed something 
would shortly happen. 

It did. 
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The other man put a ball straight to " third man," pretty 
hard. " Come on! " shouted the chap from the other end, 
and went scooting down the pitch. But the ball was back 
like greased lightning. “ Rooster " had whipped off 
the bails, and the first M.C.C. wicket had gone with only 
nine on the board. 

The next man seemed in too much of a hurry. 

Mattingley wasn't an easy chap to score off until your 
. eye was well in ; so that, when he stepped across to an 
off ball to force it to the on, the break beat him, and " two 
for fifteen " made the crowd yell their heads off. 

After this, however, things refused to go our way. 

A couple of professionals, evidently under orders to 
kill the bowling, played mighty correct cricket; and 
though it didn't help the score along very fast, it made 
both Derrick and Mattingley look pretty easy. 

But, at last, the skipper " yorked " one of them with 
a very fast ball, letting up the “ fifth man." 

By this time we were all wondering why Atherstone, 
their crack player, hadn’t arrived to " knock the stuffing " 
out of the bowling. It had become perfectly obvious 
that unless they began to pile on the runs, they might 
lose, but they certainly couldn't win ; so that we were a 
good deal puzzled why they should throw away their 
best chance. 

Again we were favoured with respectful treatment, and 
some time elapsed before Mattingley induced the pro¬ 
fessional to miss-hit a ball that " turned" sharply 
and ultimately found itself in the hands of " extra 
cover." 

But still Atherstone came not, and only after the fall 
of the sixth wicket, with little more than half an hour 
remaining for play, did the " star performer " stroll to 
the wickets. 

A match of this sort, naturally enough, had drawn most 
of the school, and a fairly large dose of outsiders; while, 
since Atherstone’s presence had been whispered abroad, 
lots of casual visitors had crawled on to the ground. 

There was quite a ripple of excitement, therefore, when 
the new " cricket wonder" showed himself, while the 
" School" paid the usual 
compliment loudly, and then 
settled down complacently to 
watch its bowlers banged all 
over the field. 

A few overs before the ad¬ 
vent of Atherstone, Palliser had 
taken the ball from Derrick and 
had bowled jolly well, getting 
the last wicket l.b.w., an ob¬ 
viously right decision, although 
the batsman, as always, thought 
otherwise. 

He had done this with his 
third ball, so that there were 
" three to go " when the " Blue " 
faced him. 

At the back of our minds was 
the thought that, if we could 
only get rid of him cheaply, we 
stood a fair chance of winning 
the match; but the " if " was 
so tough a proposition that we 
hardly dare harbour the idea. 

However, we were all very much 
on our toes when the " flyer" 
shaped to take the first ball, 
and very keen on not letting a 
chance slip. 

Tim pranced up to the crease, 
and let Atherstone have a good- 
length one, just outside the off 
stump. The " Blue " shaped 
for it all right; but it came 
back quickly, curled over the 
shoulder of his bat, and clipped 
off the leg bail. It was a case of 


David and Goliath; and though lots of the crowd standing 
round felt that they had been swindled out of a firework 
display, they showed their appreciation of " Pally’s " effort 
with gusto, while the " School" went positively frantic, and 
rent the air. 

" Atherstone, bowled Palliser— 0 ,” was altogether too 
much for them. They must have had sore throats for a 
week afterwards. The " great man" looked at his 
shattered wicket and then threw a glance of deep reproach 
at Tim, who stood dumbfounded at his good fortune. 

" Well, young ’un,” said he, as he turned towards the 
pavilion, " and this is your gratitude after all I’ve taught 
you ? But I was never bowled by a better ball." 

After this it was all over, bar shouting. Palliser plainly 
felt himself top dog. If he could bowl Atherstone he 
could settle anybody's hash, and he promptly " skittled " 
out the remaining three batsmen in as many overs, with the 
result that we beat one of the strongest M.C.C. teams ever 
put in the field against us. 

Naturally enough " Pally " was the " petted darling." 
Nearly everything on two legs rushed to the pavilion rails 
and cheered him, while Atherstone met him at the gate and 
extended a forgiving hand. 

" It has been your day with a vengeance 1 " said he. 
" But the next time we meet, I mean to take a century off 
you. And now, I must bolt for my train. Come and pilot 
me to a cab. We must try to fix up a match or two during 
the holidays. You ought to be useful against almost any 
side." 

By the time Tim had escorted his tame lion off the 
premises, and turned to the dressing-room, not only his cap 
but his boots were several sizes too small for him. The way 
he " cackled " about that " dear old chap, Atherstone " 
was too appalling for words. Indeed, it became so sickening 
that one by one we fled the scene, leaving him still gassing 
to Derrick and " Rooster " Brown. 

" You chaps all thought I was ‘ swanking' when I told 
you I knew him, didn’t you ? " he asked aggressively. 

" Some of us still think so," said the Skipper quietly. 

" Don't be a howling ass," scoffed Tim. " You don’t 
think he would have fastened 
on to me like that if we 
hadn’t known each other be¬ 
fore ? " 

"You are quite sure that 
was Atherstone ? ” came the 
unexpected question. 

"Sure! What do you mean?" 
shouted Palliser. 

" Did he tell you so ? " 
pressed Derrick. 

" Tell me I What a feeble 
thing to ask. Why should he ? 
When we’ve met dozens of 
times. What are you driving 
at ? ” 

" Now, look here, Tim," said 
" Rooster," after a meaning 
exchange of glances with the 
captain, " the less you say 
about this Atherstone business, 
the better. If you hadn’t done 
so jolly well for the side to-day, 
we were going to give you away 
completely. As it is, we'll let 
you down lightly, because, at 
present, only two or three of us 
know the truth." 

" Truth, what truth ? " and 
Palliser looked from one to the 
other, with a bewildered air. 

" Well, the truth is this. 
Atherstone wasn’t in the team. 
He hasn’t been here. The chap 
you’ve been hobnobbing with 
all day is my cousin Billy 
Merson. We put him up to it, 



“‘You chaps all thought I was "swanking" when 
1 told you I knew him, didn’t you ? ’ he asked 
aggressively." 
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and he played up to you. We were all * full fed * with 
your ‘ great-gun ' friends, and we did it to show you 
that leg-pulling isn’t your monopoly. Take my tip, and 
lie low for a bit, or you’ll never hear the last of this 
business." 

During this homily, Palliser turned red and white by 
turns, and glared at " Rooster," just as though he would 
have liked to brain him with a bat. 


But he saw the game was up, and that " to lie low " 
and say nothing was the best thing to be done. 

One word, however, did escape him. He turned his 
back on the conspirators, fired " Cads ! ’’ at them over his 
shoulder, and stalked out of the dressing-room with immense 
dignity. 

Since then, we’ve heard precious little about his " dis¬ 
tinguished friends." 


THE END. 



The Red Gross Abroad. 

More about Ambulance Work on the Battle-field.* 



SOON as the Russian Army 
became actively engaged in 
hostilities, it was found that 
Russia was losing many men 
through want of proper motor- 
ambulance transport. Her Im¬ 
perial Majesty the Tsaritsa is 
the head of the Russian Red 
Cross Society, and early in the 
present year the City of London 
Russian Cavalry Ambulance 
Committee was formed, with her permission, 
to raise units of ten cars each for the relief 
of our Drave Russian allies. Russia’s cavalry numbers 
somewhere between 800,000 and 1,000,000, a total which 
is greater than the whole of the cavalry of England and 
of France combined; and these Red Cross ambulances 
have saved the lives of hundreds of wounded, particularly 
in the Carpathians, where the Russian horsemen were 
fighting in deep snow on mountains 4,000 feet to 6,000 
feet high. 

As a symbol of gratitude and of sympathy, the French 
Red Cross Society has sent to Madame Poincar6, and 
to their Majesties the Queen of England, the Empress of 
Russia, the Queen of the Belgians, the Empress of Japan, 
and the Queen of Montenegro, an exquisitely wrought jewel, 
in the form of a buckler, with a crusader’s sword ; in the 
centre is a Red Cross, surrounded by the arms of each of 
those nations. 

To assist the British Red Cross Society in its work, the 
Japanese Red Cross dispatched a contingent to England 
composed of two doctors, twenty-two nurses, and two clerks ; 
the contingent was quartered at Netley. Japan sent 
similar Red Cross ambulances to Paris and to Petrograd. 
In that connection it is curious to note that Japan is supply¬ 
ing quantities of paper shirts to the Russian Army, and 
paper clothing to Russian hospitals ; the material is com¬ 
posed of thin silk wadding between two layers of mulberry- 
bark paper, and is said to be very durable. 

In India, especially, the St. John Ambulance Association 
has, since the beginning of the war, successfully established 
itself as a thoroughly organised Red Cross Society. Besides 
supplying various kinds of outfits for hospitals and hospital 
ships, the Association elaborated a scheme for what are 
called Red Cross bags. These bags are designed to supply 
an invalided or convalescent soldier with articles likely 
to be of value to him on leaving hospital or on returning to 
the Front; those for Indian soldiers contain essentially 
Indian articles, such as datans (tooth-sticks), which are not 
procurable in Europe. The bag is, in fact, designed to be 
" a little bit of India ’’ for the wounded sepoy or sowar ; 
a thousand of these Red Cross bags were collected in a very 
short space of time at the St. John Ambulance War Gifts 
Depot at Bombay. The Secretary of State for India 


made a communication to the Press Bureau a few months 
back to the effect that, as an instance of the friendly attitude 
shown by the Arab rulers at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
in connection with our operations against the Turks in 
that region, it might be mentioned that the powerful 
Sheik of Koweit had made a contribution of Rs. 50,000 
(£ 3 . 333 ) to the Red Cross funds. 

It is worth noting that in the Judge’s Quadrangle 
of the Law Courts, at that very same time, the Lord 
Chief Justice formally handed over to the British Red Cross 
Society a motor ambulance-car, costing £600, and £200 for 
its running expenses, which had been subscribed by the 
law clerks of England and Wales. In six months the 
Scottish branch of the British Red Cross acquired no fewer 
than 125 new motor-ambulances, ranging in price from 
£450 to £550 ; one hundred and two orderlies and officers 
accompanied the column, all of them Scots. Truly enough, 
there is, one way and another, a plenitude of romance in 
the present-time chronicle of the Red Cross ! 

With characteristic thoroughness, Germany has perfected 
her Red Cross system until the whole huge scheme has 
embraced her entire empire, with ramifications everywhere, 
and with Red Cross agencies even in each remote little 
village and hamlet. In Germany, Red Cross work is State- 
aided, and during war time all Red Cross correspondence is 
carried free by the post. Last autumn, the Kaiser and his 
leading generals expressed a wish that the soldiers at the 
Front should be kept supplied with suitable musical instru¬ 
ments for beguiling their hours of leisure ; whereupon 
there appeared in many newspapers an appeal to the public 
from the Central Committee of the German Red Cross for as 
many guitars as possible. We must hope it was not with 
the knowledge of the responsible officials that a nasty- 
looking long-bladed dagger, with horn handle, was included 
in each parcel of winter clothing forwarded by the German 
Red Cross Society to prisoners in the Breton fort of Lanveoc. 
Fortunately, the Governor of the fort opened the packages 
before handing them to the addressees. 

A Red Cross having been found liable to misunderstanding 
by Mahommedan troops, a red crescent has been substituted 
for it by Turkey, which, however, undertook to respect the 
Red Cross in the service of an enemy. The Red Cross flag 
must be always large and conspicuous, and is to be displayed 
in such a way as not to be invisible during a calm. When 
Commander Briggs who led the aeroplane raid on the 
Zeppelin factory at Friedrichshafen, and whose aeroplane 
was shot down, was taken to hospital there, the officer 
escorting him warned the public not to indulge in any 
demonstration, saying that the prisoner was unarmed and 
under the protection of the Red Cross. In that protection, 
too, are placed the ambulance dogs that find and carry 
bandages and stimulating draughts to the wounded in the 
field ; a Red Cross is plainly displayed upon each of the 
soft leather side-cases that are borne by the faithful animal. 


• See 4 4 The Romance of the Red Cross,” page 491. 
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• 3 *.* 


There is no doubt whatever that the projected “ Naturalists’ 
Corresponding Club " has “ caught on " with my readers. Since 
the idea was first put forward in these columns 
THE “ b O.P.” m y post-bag has become much heavier. 
NATURALISTS' Enthusiast after enthusiast writes offering 
CORRESPONDING suggestions, some of which are quite practical. 
- LUB * As I have already said, however, nothing 

can be done in this direction in the present 
/olume; it must be left for the next volume to inaugurate 


Aunt Mcxry cjives> 

Binte minor 
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and develop the Club. When our programme for the year 
1915-1916 is announced it will be seen that lovers of Natural 
History—and they are legion—are well catered for. That 
programme, by the way, will be an exceptionally strong one. 
It is too early now to talk about the new and leading features 
of the succeeding volume ; all I can say is that it will contain 
some surprises, and that I shall be very much astonished if my 
readers do not pronounce it “ topping ! ” Well, now, about the 
Naturalists’ Club : while we are getting ready to launch this 

___ scheme I want '* B.O.P.”-ites 

to prepare letters for me in 
which they will have some¬ 
thing to say on the subject of 
their favourite Natural History 
studies. There will be a 
special page or two devoted 
to contributions of this kind 
sent in by readers themselves, 
and prizes will be offered for 
the best Nature notes of the 
month, for the best photos 
or sketches, and so on. Get 
your note-books, therefore, and 
start right away. 
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The Misadventures of Binlcs Minor. 

“ How to be bandy in the home." 


Every British boy will 
lament the sad death of 
Flight Sub- 
FLIGHT Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT Wameford. 
WARNBFORD, who gamed 
V.C. the Victoria 

Cross for the 
most daring aerial exploit of 
the War. On June 7, a 
Zeppelin airship—one of those, 
it is believed, which took part 
in a raid on the English coasts 
just previously—was returning 
to its headquarters in Belgium 
when it was pursued and 
attacked by a British airman. 
The scene of this fight in 
the air was Ghent. Having 
manoeuvred his aeroplane 
directly above the Zeppelin 
the aviator — Flight Sub- 
Lieutenant Wameford — de¬ 
scended to a suitable distance 
and then dropped some bombs 
on to the enemy airship. The 
latter was quickly enveloped 
in flames, there was a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, and the 
great gas-bag fell, a mass of 
blazing wreckage, into a field. 
Lieutenant Wameford had a 
narrow escape from being in¬ 
volved in this disaster. While 
he was endeavouring to ascend 
again, he was caught by the 
force of the explosion and his 
machine “ looped the loop ” 
without giving him any warn¬ 
ing. However, the aeroplane 
righted itself and the daring 
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pilot regained control, only to find that in this unexpected 
evolution the forward petrol tank had become empty ! He 
came to earth, therefore—in the enemy’s country, remember, 
with German troops round him !—partially filled his front 
tank from the rear one, and got up again before any Germans 
could cut him off. Then he made his way safely back 
to the Allies' lines. There is just that touch of cool daring 
about Lieutenant Wameford's exploit that makes us proud 
to remember him as a Britisher. It is inexpressibly sad that 
he should have lost his life soon afterwards while experimenting 
with a new aeroplane. Had he lived he might have added 
fresh laurels to his fame. His great deed, however, remains to 
fire the ambition and stimulate the courage of his comrades in 
the Royal Flying Corps. 

* ♦ * 


I expect many boys—especially those who have relatives 
and friends at the Front—will have wondered often as to the 


IN THE 
TRENCHES. 


actual equipment of the soldier when engaged 
in fighting. A letter, recently sent home by an 
officer commanding at the Front, contained 


this illuminating passage : “ When 


soldiers’ food. Aware of this fact, the peasants of northern 
France have plaited straw mats for our soldiers to place over 
their food at meal-times in the trenches ; and to these useful 
accessories the good people pleasantly gave the name of clocked 
Anglais —that is, " English dish-covers." 


To turn for a moment from matters military to matters 
naval, I have this month a very interesting note from a cor¬ 
respondent. Miss E. M. Trevenen Dawson, 
A NAVAL EXAM, the daughter of the late Commander W. 
YEARS^AGC) VENTY Dawson, R.N., who w'as for over thirty years 
Secretary to the Missions for Seamen, has 
picked the following from her father’s papers. She writes : 
" They did things a bit differently in the Royal Navy, sixty or 
seventy years ago. This is what a lad of fifteen (after tw’o years 
on active service abroad /) wrote in his journal, on board H.M. 
Sloop ‘ Recruit,’ under date October 12, 1846 : 

" \ . . sailed for Madeira. ... It was while thus sailing, 
with the wind abeam and a fresh gale, that I passed my most 
dreaded examination for a midshipman, for which I had been 
preparing for the last month. I 


marching up to the trenches our 
men are so burdened with outfit, 
rations, and comforts of various 
kinds, that I hardly suppose one 
more article could be carried; each 
individual soldier at such time 
would represent quite a respect¬ 
able amount of loot if captured by 
the enemy ! " That there is little 
exaggeration in those statements 
is well proved by enumeration of 
the different things that our 
Tommies have customarily carried 
when going into the trenches. The 
list is as follows :— 

Equipment. — Waterbottle, 
haversack, braces and pouches, 

100 rounds of ammunition, ban¬ 
dolier with 50 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion, valise, mess-tin, rifle, bayonet, 
entrenching-tool, oil-bottle, pull- 
through, waterproof sheet, top- 
boots. On person. —Boots, socks, 
pants, vest, shirt, trousers, puttees, 
body-belt, cardigan jacket, tunic, 
muffler, service cap, great-coat, 
fur coat, a belt, braces, identity disc. In pock . ts. —Handkerchief, 
mittens, gloves, pocket-knife, purse, tobacco-pouch, pipe, 
cigarette-case, matches, pay-book, note-book. In haversack .— 
Knife, fork, and spoon combined, mug, spoon, bully beef, 
biscuits, grocery ration, meat lozenges, rifle-cleaning material. 
In valise. —Shirts, pants, vest, socks, tow'els, housewife, holdall, 
handkerchiefs, Balaclava helmet, chocolate, tobacco, cigarettes, 
sweets, condensed milk, candles. In holdall. —Soap-box and 
soap, tooth-brush, tooth-paste, shaving-brush, shaving-soap, 
razors, bootlaces. In addition to that ample amount of 
luggage, the following rations have to be taken along : Bread, 
bacon, cheese, tea and sugar, bully beef, and meat ration ; also 


expected to be examined in all 
sorts of things, but every day as 
it approached, I became more in¬ 
different ; and, just as I was going 
into the cabin to be examined, 
when I found myself getting 
rather alarmed, I checked myself 
and became indifferent whether I 
passed or not. Then, to my great 
astonishment, I was only asked to 
show my certificates, log-book, and 
to splice two ropes together, make 
a carrick-bend, a reef-knot, bow¬ 
line knot, and one or two others of 
the same kind. After that I had 
to find the decimal of a Vulgar 
Fraction, do a sum in the Rule of 
Three, rise a perpendicular, and 
the examiner then asked me, could 
l sail a boat ? The Captain then 
wrote the certificate out himself 
and signed it, with the First Lieu¬ 
tenant.' 

" That is not much like the 
present day, is it ? And perhaps 
still more unlike is the following 
entry, not quite a month after this singular exam.: * Nov. 4th.— 

Punished a marine with 24 lashes for disobedience of orders, which 
he most richly deserved. This serves as a useful example, which 
was much required, to our new crew, w ? ho chiefly consist of raga¬ 
muffins from Ratcliffe Highway or the back slums of London.' 

" A pretty stem disciplinarian for such a youngster to be ! 
But, then, he had already spent a most exciting two years off the 
East Coast of Africa‘chasing slavers, releasing slaves, capturing 
and burning the smaller Arab dhows, and taking the larger 
vessels as prizes.’ " 

THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 



w’ater-bottle, and rum-bottle for the small quantity of rum 
prescribed by the Army doctors for keeping out the cold when 
for so long stationed amidst the damp earth ; and finally there 
is a stout brazier, and coal, coke, and wood, or, maybe, fire¬ 
lighters for burning in it. 

No army in the world has ever been so well fed and so well 
looked after as the British Army in this w^ar. An amusing 
story current amongst the men tells of a soldier on his way to 
the trenches who fell down and, under the burden and w r eight 
of this assorted impedimenta, could not get up again until he 
had consumed all his rations and edible comforts to lighten the 
load 1 Most trenches have been guarded by sand-bags ; bullets 
striking these bags scatter the sand, which smothers the 


T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to iU 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” Lh» 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and envelopes should be marked “ L.O.F.” on the top left-hand corner. 
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NATURE STUDIES: SEPTEMBER. 

WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 

I. Acorns of Oak. 2. Sweet Chestnut preparing to throw out the ripe nut. 3. Dog-wood. 

4. Blackberries. 5. Hawthorn. 6. Sycamore. 7. Dog-rose. 8. Beech. 

[Photographs and design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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A finished 12-inch British Naval Gun. 



How Big Guns are Made. 

Facts about the Nation’s Naval Armament. The 
12-inch and 15-inch Guns of the Wonder-craft, 
“Queen Elizabeth.” 



By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


T he 15-inch guns 

of the ‘ Queen 
Lizzie ’ shelled 
Forts Hamidieh 
I. and III., across the Gal¬ 
lipoli Peninsula, firing one- 
ton projectiles at a range of 
fully twelve miles, and the 
vibrating boom of the ex¬ 
plosions was heard ninety- 
seven miles away.” 

That is a brief extract 
from an account of the doings of the British Fleet 
in the Dardanelles. “ Queen Lizzie ” is, of course, our 
sailors’ pet name for H.M.S. ” Queen Elizabeth,” which 
is the fastest and most powerful battleship afloat, and 
is universally acknowledged to be the wonder-warship 
of the world. Naturally enough, such a premier fight¬ 
ing-craft is armed with the world’s best naval gun. 
Our 135 weapons have proved formidable indeed, but 
the high explosive charge which our 15-inch gun can 
carry through and get inside the thickest armour ever 
put upon a battleship is very nearly half as large again 
in the 15-inch gun as in the 13 5-inch. The ” Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ” and her sister ship, the ” Warspite,” have eight of 
these 15-inch guns, with turrets upon the centre line of 
the ship, two forward and two aft, and these splendid 
units of the British Navy provide the first instance in 
which a gun of such large calibre has been mounted upon 
a warship. 

The making of these big guns is one of the most 
remarkable processes known to engineering, and those 
who are responsible for their production, either as designers 
or machinists, embody the acme of inventive genius and 


of trained skill that is available amongst the professional 
and artisan classes of our community. By official direction 
the writer is prohibited from publishing certain particulars 
concerning the 15-inch guns, such details being calculated 
to prove acceptable to this country’s enemies. But the 
actual process of manufacture of big guns is no such secret 
to be closely guarded : it applies alike to the 12-inch, 
13 5-inch, and 15-inch guns with which our British warships 
are armed ; accordingly, we find ourselves permitted, 
and will take advantage of the opportunity, to describe 
how these big guns are made for war. The photographs 
that we reproduce were taken in the world-famous Elswick 
Works of Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Limited, at New r castle-upon-Tyne, and they present an 
exceedingly clear and instructive delineation of the 
method of making mammoth ordnance, giving pictures 
of the beginning and the completing of the wonderful 
weapons that have been aptly termed ” Britain’s peace- 
persuaders.” 

Nickel-chrome gun-steel of special quality is the material 
of which the gun is made. It is melted in huge furnaces, 
run into monster ladles, and thence emptied into an octa¬ 
gonal mould, from which, when the molten metal has 
cooled, is taken the eight-sided, huge mass of steel that is 
to form the inner tube of the great gun. This mass of 
metal weighs many tons, and it is called the ingot. It is 
found that the impurities in steel collect mostly in the part 
of the ingot that cools last, which part is the centre ; 
therefore, in order to remove the weak portion, the centre 
of the ingot is cut right out by a boring machine which 
drives a hole clean through the ingot from end to end. In 
similar fashion is prepared an outer tube of steel which is 
to be fitted over the inner tube ; each tube is reheated and 
placed in a gigantic press for the operation of forging, which 
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squeezes or forges the metal approximately to the length 
and thickness required, at a pressure of 10,000 tons or 
more. 

In order to preserve the circular shape of the tube, a 
hollow mandrel, or shank, is thrust into it, and, the tube 
being red-hot, a continuous stream of cold water is forced 
through the mandrel to prevent its becoming overheated 
and warped ; each tube is then tempered, annealed, and 
accurately machined to size. The tempering, or hardening, 
is accomplished by again heating the tube and plunging 
it into a bath of oil, which bath is sunk vertically in the 
ground, and is of sufficient depth to immerse the entire 
tube ; a huge crane lifts the tube by one end from the 
furnace, and from mid-air gently lowers it into the oil- 
bath until the tube is completely covered. 

When withdrawn from this bath, pieces are cut from 
each end of the tube, and these are subjected to microscopic 
examination in order to ascertain that the forging process 
has been properly carried out, for with incomplete forging 
the gun will never be safe or satisfactory to use. 

Machining to size is effected by ponderous machines 
that are electrically driven and controlled, and then comes 
the boring of the gun by a lathe having a bed more than 


J inch in width by tV inch in thickness. A 12-inch gun 
weighs between 50 and 60 tons ; its inner tube is 2-6 inch 
thick, on to which is shrunk a tube 3 inches in thickness ; 
upon this about 130 miles of wire are wound, strong enough 
to withstand a pulling strain of 100 tons, the wire alone 
weighing 15 tons. 

Where visitors are allowed to witness all the surprising 
processes pertaining to a big gun in the making, it is 
invariably the wire-winding that impresses and fascinates 
them most. The tube ia swung upon the centre of a monster 
appliance referred to as a winding-lathe, beside which is 
another great machine carrying a large reel or drum of 
wire. At the breech end of the jacket of the tube a little 
recess has been provided into which the free end of the 
wire is wedged ; the gun is then rotated and the wire 
wound on in an endless spiral from one end to the other 
from breech to muzzle and back again, and then over the 
breech only, until, in the instance of a 12-inch gun, there 
are twelve layers of wire at the muzzle and eighty at the 
breech end of the weapon. The reel that carries the steel 
wire or tape is provided with special gear that regulates 
the tension at which the wire is wound on to the gun ; 
each layer of wire is put on at less tension than the preceding 



Boring a 12-inch Gun. 


100 feet in length, and provided with rests to take the 
weight of the gun and steady it at the muzzle, the middle, 
and the breech. The face-plate of such a lathe, to which 
the work is bolted, weighs, maybe, 20 tons ; the entire 
lathe weighs nearly 300 tons, it being the largest machine 
of its kind that is used in any branch of manufacture. In 
boring the tube, the boring-bar carries a jet on the end of 
a flexible base which, as the tube is rotated, sprays oil on 
to the cutting edge so as to cool the work ; and so clever is 
the procedure of these machines that they turn smooth the 
outside of the tube and bore the inside of the tube from 
both ends simultaneously. 

The two tubes to which we have referred form what 
may be called the foundation of the big gun’s barrel. The 
outer tube is heated to cause it to expand, and it is then 
slipped over the inner tube and allowed to cool and 
contract : in other words, tube No. 2 is shrunk on to tube 
No. 1, which process, besides uniting the two tubes, causes 
a pressure between them that tends to counteract the 
effect of the explosion of the charge within the gun. But 
that is only the beginning of this particular portion of 
our story. 

British big guns, which have triumphantly proclaimed 
their supremacy before all the universe, are constructed 
upon what is known as the wire-wound principle. When 
tube No. 2 has been shrunk upon tube No. 1, a layer of 
steel wire, or rather steel tape, is wound on, binding tube 
No. 2, which is termed the jacket, in a manner that can be 
truthfully compared to the binding of the handle of a cricket 
L at ; this steel tape is of prodigious strength, and measures 


layer, so that it is the outside layer of wire that is at the 
lowest tension. 

The gun having been wound with wire, it is carefully 
gauged, and, if necessary, is swung into another great 
lathe which, as easily as if the material were pine wood, 
shaves off any irregularities arising from different 
thicknesses of wire and leaves the whole exterior smooth 
and shapely. Then comes the outer casing which is to 
enclose the other three—namely, inner tube, jacket, and wire¬ 
winding—and which is actually a third tube, 2 3 inch thick 
for a 12-inch gun, and purposely bored so that its internal 
measurement is slightly less than the external measurement 
of the wire-wound tube which it is intended to contain. 
Like tube No. 2, the outer casing is then heated so as to 
increase the diameter of its bore by the expansion of the 
metal ; the casing is then slipped over the wire-wound 
portion of the gun. In cooling, the outer casing contracts, 
and the entire gun thus built up becomes practically one 
solid structure, although, as we have seen, the weapon is 
really of composite construction, an inner tube and three 
other coverings superimposed. 

Last of all, so far as the barrel of the gun is concerned, 
comes the operation of rifling, or cutting the internal 
screw-grooves, which is expert work indeed ; the accurate 
grinding to the correct shape of the tool used is a matter 
of much difficulty, and only a few workmen possess 
sufficient skill to get exactly the proper cutting angle. 
Krupp’s famous gun factory, at Essen in Germany, not long 
since, offered very substantial bonuses for the discovery of 
workmen who should prove adept at such manipulation. 
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Long delays in the delivery of big guns for our warships 
have occurred before now owing to a shortage of men able 
to conduct the operation of rifling ; in which connection 
the statement may be made that a Dreadnought can only 
be built in twenty-four months if the collection and prepara¬ 
tion of materials for the guns and their mountings have been 
begun three months beforehand. It is the spiral grooves, 
or rifling, in the bore of a big gun, which cause the projectile, 
when fired from the gun, to spin as it leaves the muzzle, 
and thus keep the shell always pointing forwards, which 
is its proper position for 
travelling far, for piercing 
armour, and for bursting 
at impact. A shell that, 
having little spin, tumbles 
head over heels during its 
flight through the air, is 
not calculated to do much 
damage, even if it ever 
gets there at all ; probably 
it will not burst ; it is 
called a blind shell. 

Popularly alluded to as 
being “ the man who 
taught the Navy how to 
shoot,” Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott some time ago gave 
a description of modern 
gunfire that is worth re¬ 
peating. He was referring 
to the 12-inch gun, and he 
said : 

" The spot you point the 
gun at is not the spot you 
want to hit ; the gun must 


A set of forgings for a big gun may cost anything from J 
five to nine or ten thousand pounds. England has, fortu- l 
nately, a goodly number of firms w’hich produce forgings ) 
for guns and machine them for other ordnance manu¬ 
facturers ; three or four world-famous British companies j 
complete the gun from the raw material to the finished i 
article, two at least of these turning out a gun of some size | 
or other each day in the year. The big guns made by these 
firms are to be found upon the warships of almost even I 
country in the universe that possesses a navy. Valiant | 
•Italy is our newest Ally, and her latest and best 
Dreadnought is the 22,000-ton " Duilio,” the mam 
battery of which consists of thirteen 12-inch Arm¬ 
strong guns, mounted in three triple and two I 
double turrets on the centre-line of the ship I 
enabling a full broadside of thirteen big guns to , 
be fired on either beam. In addition there are 
sixteen 6-inch and eighteen 3-inch quickfirers, the 
weight of metal discharged at one broadside, ex¬ 
clusive of the smallest weapons, amounting to 
11,850 lb.; and there are three submerged torpedo 
tubes. The entire armament and gun mountings 
of the ” Duilio ” are of British origin, which says 
much for the prestige of our ordnance-makers. 

Apart from private firms that supply our fight¬ 
ing forces with big guns, this nation’s war work I 
shop is Woolwich Arsenal, where, it is interesting 
to note, the Government recently took over the 
football ground upon which to erect additional 
buildings to meet the demands of the moment 
I n addition to the output of the gun factory, great 
quantities of shot and shell, caps, fuses, and so 
forth are made at Woolwich Arsenal, where more 
than 30,000 men earn over /i00,000 a week in 
wages. Most of our coast defence guns are made 


How the Wire is wound round a Big Gun. 

Note the coils of steel tape, J inch in width by inch in thickness, in the foreground. 


be pointed high to counteract the effect of gravity. 
The wear of the gun, the temperature of the air, the 
density of the air, the strength and direction of the 
wind, must all be taken into consideration when settling 
where to point the gun. In firing at a range of fifteen 
miles, which is possible, the shot would go to an altitude 
of 22,500 feet, which is 7,500 feet over the summit of 
Mount Blanc. When firing at a range of five miles, which 
is what some nations practise, the shot takes twelve seconds 
to get to its destination. During that time the ship it is 
being sent to, if steaming at the rate of twenty knots, 
will have changed her position 120 yards; we must allow 
for this. Then there is the forward movement of your 
own ship, which will be imparted to the projectile, and must 
be allowed for ; and there are other corrections to be 
applied.” 

Truly our naval gunners need to be adequately trained ! 
As Sir Percy Scott has also declared, ” the home for the 
projectile is the enemy ” ; and, besides that, be it remem¬ 
bered that every shot fired from the 15-inch guns of the 
” Queen Lizzie ” costs the nation in all a thousand pounds ! 


in the Arsenal, the big-gun boring-mill of which is one of 
the best equipped in the world. 

Well served by her experience gained when bombarding 
Port Arthur, our eastern ally, Japan, has become a manu¬ 
facturer of big guns of great power, and quite recentlv 
Colonel Miyagawa and several other Japanese officers 
arrived in Petrograd for the purpose of instructing the 
Russian troops in the mechanism of some heavy guns 
built in Japan. These guns have, amongst other improve¬ 
ments, an exceptionally simple breech-block. 

The breech-block is really the most remarkable part of a 
big gun, its purpose being to securely close the rear end 
of the tube after the charge has been inserted ; the closing 
must be absolutely sure, as a back-fire would probably 
kill every member of the gun team and many of the crew 
in addition to doing material damage to the vessel. The 
general method is to screw the block into the back of the 
gun, but as the turning of the block round and round would 
take up too much time, an exceedingly clever arrangement 
permits of only a final thread in the gun ; parts of the 
thread on the block and in the gun are cut away, and the 
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result is that a partial turn of the block engages the two 
threads and fixes the block securely. When actuated by 
hand, the operations of opening and of securely closing the 
breech-block occupy each six seconds ; operated by hydraulic 
power each takes four seconds. 

In September 1899, Admiral (then Captain) Percy Scott 
was appointed to H.M.S. “ Terrible,” and it w r as the 
“ Terrible’s ” 47 guns, mounted for land service on a gun- 
carriage of the Admiral’s designing, that saved Ladysmith 
in the Boer War. About the 
same time ” Stormy Petrel ” 

Scott, as he was called, invented 
his famous “ loading teacher,” 
which consists simply of a 
couple of pieces of elm bolted 
together in the shape of a rough 
tray ; to this is fixed the breech¬ 
block of a 6-inch gun and a 
dummy barrel ; the shells are 
loaded in the breech, and after 
the firing action has been com¬ 
pleted they fall out of the 
dummy barrel half-w'ay along 
its length and roll back ready 
for inserting again. This useful 
device so took the fancy of the 
men that they formed sides and 
wagered one another sardine 
suppers as to w r hich could load the ” gun ” the fastest, and 
very soon the men of the ” Terrible ” were much more 
‘gun handy ” than those of any other vessel in the Navy. 

Amongst the world’s biggest guns rank the 16-inch 
weapons that guard the entrance to the Panama Canal, 
though, of course, these are land guns. Impelled forward 
by a 600-lb. charge of cordite, these guns fire a projectile 
over 5 feet in length and weighing more than one ton ; 
this shell could be flung as far as from Dover to Calais, 
and a mile from the muzzle of the gun it could penetrate 
steel armour-plate 3 feet in thickness. By an elaborate 
system of plotting—which is the technical term for the 
process—it is ensured that these guns shall be able to plant 
1 shell exactly at any spot that is within their range, the 
system adopted being much the same as that employed by 
jurselves for the big guns that guard the fortress of 
Gibraltar, the plunging fire of which is intended to pierce 
:he deck of an enemy ship, and not the ship’s more heavily 
irmoured side. 

At night-time electric light “ sights ” are used on big 
;uns, being tiny balls of brilliancy that are switched on 
ind off as required, and so arranged that even when alight 
hey are not likely to be observed with the aid of the foe’s 
nost powerful night-glasses. As showing the extremely 


elaborate mechanical devices evolved by the Germans 
specially for this campaign on land and sea, it may be 
mentioned that some of their warcraft have been provided 
with a floating apparatus knowrn as a " draw fire,” which, 
by electrical agency, simulates an exaggerated gun-flash 
some distance away from the ship that is firing, and is in 
that way intended to draw the enemy’s fire by night aw T ay 
from the vessel itself. Germany has not been so clever 
as ourselves in the building of big naval guns; her 
14-inch gun, to give but one 
example, throws a shell weighing 
1,366 lb- ; our 14-inch gun hurls 
a projectile that weighs from 
1,500 lb. to 1,700 lb. 

But successful as is our 14- 
inch gun, it has never been 
adopted by the British Navy, 
though it has been placed in 
foreign warships that have been 
built in our yards. The truth 
is that to eclipse our 13 5-inch 
guns Germany built a 14-inch 
gun, but we, instead of follow¬ 
ing suit, at the same time built 
our 15-inchers, and they still re¬ 
main the " last word ” in that 
category. 

No account of big guns, such 
as w'e are here giving, would be complete without some 
explanation as to how these monster weapons are loaded. 

Owing to the weight of the projectile and charges—for 
the charge is in two sections or separate " cartridges ”— 
mechanical means are provided for dealing with these, 
instead of manual effort being employed. Machinery 
picks up the ammunition in the magazine, and carries 
it up the hoist to the shell-room ; other appliances transfer 
it to the gun-turret, where the cages containing the pro¬ 
jectile and the charges come to rest directly in line w r ith 
the bore of the gun, and that no matter at what angle the 
gun may be trained. The moment that the breech-block 
is opened, a mechanical rammer comes along, and, pressing 
against the projectile, w'hich is now borne on a shaped 
tray, forces it into the breech of the gun ; the powder 
charges, ready on a side receptacle, are rolled on to the 
shot-tray one at a time, and the rammer forces them 
similarly into the gun-chamber behind the projectile ; 
the breech-block is closed, and very soon the death-dealing 
shell is soaring skyw ards on its long, quick trip to annihilate 
the foe. 

The “ one-ton ” shell of a 15-inch gun leaves the muzzle 
at a rate of nearly a mile and a half a second ! and that 
being so, and bearing in mind the weapon’s general 


£be Sportsman. 


1b 


E was no runner—bat he took his place 
Within the lists and tried to win the race ! 


He was no cricketer—but all the same 

He gave his time and thought to learn the game ! 

He made no brilliant feat with footer’s ball: 

But knew the rules and kept them: that was all! 

And, when success to others would appear, 
Though he had failed, he was the first to cheer ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 



A British Naval 4-inch Quick-firing Gun, showing the various parts. 
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record-achieving efficiency, it is comforting to remember 
that we shall soon have five ships of the “ Queen Elizabeth ” 
class and five of the “ Royal Sovereign ” class all armed with 
this unequalled gun. By the end of the present year our 
Grand Fleet will be strengthened by no fewer than eighty 
15-inch guns, all mounted in ships representing the “last 
word ” in naval design. It is a well-known axiom in the 
Navy that where the best guns are there the best men 
are to be found ; and amongst our gallant sailors there is 
very keen desire to serve on the warcraft that have 
15-inchers. 

“ We began to hit at 17,000 yards.” So announced 
Admiral Sir David Beatty in his preliminary dispatch 


The 1,400-lb. shell of a i3*5-inch gun makes an even 
bigger splash, so what is to be said in this respect of the] 
1,950-lb. projectiles of our 15-inchers! “At such a distance 
we can’t see much,” wrote one amateur critic concerning 
the fire of the 13 5 guns ; “but when a shell strikes the 
water—well, it looks momentarily like the Niagara Falls, 
only going up the other way before pouring down.” 

Naval guns, as will be understood, are placed so that they 
protrude from a turret or barbette, which is an armoured 
shelter ; the sighting, loading, and firing of the guns is 
conducted under cover of the turret, and in aiming it is 
the turret that is caused to revolve until the gun points 
in the desired direction. 



Rifling the Barrel of a 12-inch Gun. 


of January 24 last, describing his famous and successful 
engagement in the North Sea. And only the other day 
a naval officer attached to one of the warships in the 
Dardanelles wrote home to a friend, saying : “ One great 
thing is that we can get our big guns at the enemy, and 
so help our lads ashore considerably. The ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s ’ biggest haul for a single shrapnel shell is one 
camp, 500 soldiers, and six months’ stores. She steams up 
and has a forenoon and afternoon shot most days, and 
bucks up the soldiers no end, for they pass the word, 4 Come 
and see Lizzie kill Turks.’ She sank a full transport 
nine miles away a few days ago, firing over a mountain.” 
The splash of a 12-inch shell rises higher than a battle¬ 
ship’s mast; it contains some 2,000 tons of water, and 
will easily sink a small ship—as has actually happened more 
than once during this war. 


Without doubt the big gun is one of the chief wonder: 
of this surprising age, and nothing having relation to il 
is more notable than the fact that its creators are able t 
produce in actuality the precise results that they havi 
planned to achieve. When the first of our 15-inch gun* 
was tried it vindicated with marvellous exactitude thi 
minutest calculations of its designers, and that whil< 
giving an increase of nearly half as much again in tb 
weight of the projectile for an addition of only 1 \ ind 
to the calibre of the gun. * 4 It is the best big gun tha 
Britain has ever had,” is the decision of our experts. 

One remaining point as to shelling by big guns u 
this war. It has sometimes been found that a fir 
caused by one successful shot has been extinguish© 
by the splash of a subsequent shot falling too far or to 
short. 



Then—and Now! 

By FRANK ELLIS. 




T HREE years ago he was at “ The College,” 
Poring hard o’er paper and book, 
Treading the difficult path of knowledge, 
Looking on life with a yearning look. 
Having a spin upon the river, 

Taking his place with the college Eight, 

Watching the sunbeams dance and quiver, 

Reck’d not of danger, death, or fate. 

To-day he carries for bat, a rifle ; 

The schoolboy days seem far away; 

There came the call that nothing could stifle, 

He took his place in the ranks that day. 


He heard the roll of the drum, the cheering ; 

His heart beat like an answering roll; 

A soldier-boy, he went unfearing— 

Went to the Front with an ardent soul. 

Field of battle for field of cricket, 

Thunder of gun for shout of play. 

The rifle's rattle in wood and thicket, 

A call, an answer, then—march away ! 
Youth of our England, pure and splendid, 
Boyhood of Britain, noble, brave, 

Hearts where valour and glory are blended. 
Pressing on where the banners wave ! 
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~ What Camera shall I Buy? 

Practical Hints for the Beginner in Photography. 

By E. STANILAND PUGH. 



I T is not surprising that the beginner, on first deciding to take 
up the fascinating art of photography, is perplexed by the 
bewildering array of cameras and other apparatus now on 
the market, and unless he is fortunate enough to secure 
the advice of some one whose knowledge of photography is 
extensive and practical, he will undoubtedly experience much 

difficulty in arriving at 
a satisfactory decision 
as to his choice of 
camera and acces¬ 
sories. 

At the outset it 
must be stated that 
there are two classes 
of photographers to be 
considered : there is 
the one whose am¬ 
bition turns to serious 
pictorial work, and the 
other who merely 
desires to snapshot 
anything and anybody. 
The latter can be dis¬ 
missed in a few words, 
for he will be satisfied 
in possessing one of the 
cheap box-form hand- 
cameras obtainable 
. anywhere for a few 

A Folding Hand-camera. shillings. 

In regard to the 

former, it will be apparent to him that his decision must lie 
between a stand- and a hand-camera as representing the two 
principal kinds of apparatus in use, and it will be advisable for 
him to carefully weigh the pros and cons of each variety before 
making up his mind which to use. The purpose of this article 
is to put forward a few suggestions for his guidance, and to be 
of some assistance in enabling him to make his decision with 
better knowledge of his subject. 

For some time past a continuous demand has been created for a 
folding hand-camera which has been met by a large number of 
these convenient instruments being placed upon the market by 
leading manufacturers. This type of camera has largely en¬ 
croached upon the popularity of the stand variety, although it does 
not appear to have greatly usurped its powers. 

The advice to the beginner, however, who possesses artistic 
perception and the desire to eventually produce the finest results, 
technically and pictorially, as well as to gain an intimate know¬ 
ledge of his work, is undoubtedly to commence with a stand- 
camera and, later on, when experience has been acquired, to 
supplement his work by using a hand variety for such subjects 
as are incapable of being successfully treated with a stand- 
camera. 

The advantages to be secured to the beginner by the use of a 
stand-camera are many : chief among them is the important fact 
that the manipulation of the various parts are not hidden from 
view, he thus derives a valuable knowledge of the principles 
of photography and understands the " why and the wherefore." 
He further learns the art of focussing, and is enabled to compose 
his picture on the ground-glass and to be a good judge of the 
intensity of the light passing through the lens, thereby gauging 
approximately the right exposure required by plates of varying 
speeds. He can correct errors in perspective and be initiated 
in the uses of stops, etc. Wherever any of the above advantages 
are offered to the user of a hand-camera, they must almost 
invariably be largely the subject of guesswork. 

In purchasing his apparatus the beginner must necessarily be 
guided by the extent of his purse; but now that so many excellent 
cameras can be obtained for quite small sums, he should not lose 
sight of the fact that the quality of the lens is of primary impor¬ 
tance, while the range of movements and adjustments should be 
inquired into. 

Assuming that he is satisfied as to the lens, he should see that 
the camera is fitted with a swing back and rising front, so that he 
can photograph architecture without the perpendiculars suffering. 
The shutter should be capable of giving various speeds from i 
to second, or even less, as well as time exposures, and if it 


could be set without uncovering the lens it is an advantage not 
to be despised. 

The diaphragm should be of the iris pattern, in preference to 
one containing a few apertures; while the camera itself should 
be capable of long extension to permit of copying full size, if 
necessary', and the back should be reversible in order to provide 
for upright as well as horizontal pictures. At least three double 
dark-slides are essential, and the whole apparatus should be so 
constructed as to easily fold up and be contained in a small 
satchel to hang across one’s shoulders. 

Last but not least, the character of the workmanship should 
receive consideration ; the parts should fit well, and sliding 
portions should move smoothly and evenly upon one another. 

These are the essential requirements of a stand-camera, and 
plenty of such can be obtained quarter-plate size for a couple of 
guineas or so, and would be all that a beginner could desire. For 
large pockets, instruments are of course obtainable which are 
perfect in design, material, and workmanship, and which are 
provided with every possible movement enabling their owners 
to secure photographs of subjects presenting innumerable 
difficulties. 

Referring now to the hand-camera, this type is subdivided 
into two kinds—the folding and the box form. The former is 
rapidly supplanting the latter in favour, as it possesses distinct 
advantages over its rival. There is a fascination in a camera 
which will fold up and go into the pocket, and it is thus a handy 
instrument for those who do not seriously attempt pictorial work. 

The majority of these cameras are designed to take roll-films 
only, but some are made to take plates as well; the beginner 
should be careful to note this fact as the price of roll-films is 
more than twice that of the cost of plates ; it is therefore 
well worth incurring a small additional expense to procure a 
camera designed to take both plates and films. 

On choosing a focussing hand-camera the beginner should see 
that it is perfectly rigid when opened, is fitted with two view¬ 
finders (one for upright pictures and the other for horizontal 
ones), a focussing scale, a shutter giving various speeds, iris 
diaphragm, and, above all, a lens of good quality. Some of the 
cheap forms of cameras are fitted with such inferior lenses that 
they are incapable of giving proper definition over the whole of 
the plate, unless they are stopped down to such an extent that a 
time-exposure only is possible with them. The value of such 
as a hand-camera is thus practically nil. 

As regards size, many users of stand-cameras prefer to work 
with half-plate size ; but, if the lens is of good quality and gives 
plenty of definition, there does not seem much to be gained by 
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possessing one larger than quarter-plate. A good negative will 
bear enlarging to almost any extent. Quarter-plate size is 
justly popular with users of both stand and hand-cameras, 
and as plates can be obtained in all speeds and in immense 
variety, the beginner is advised to adopt this as his standard 
in preference to plates and films of various odd sizes which many 
hand-cameras are designed to take. 
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A S often happens after a very violent storm, the 
horizon was veiled in mist in the forenoon of 
February 25. But the wind had dropped as it 
went back, and there were plain indications of a 
change in the weather. 

It was decided that the schooner should leave her 
moorings that day, and Kongre made all his preparations 
for weighing anchor in the afternoon. There was reason 
to believe that the sun would by that time have dispersed 
the fog that had gathered when it rose. The tide was due 
to fall at six o’clock in the evening, and would be favour¬ 
able for leaving Elgor Bay. The schooner would get 
off Cape San Juan about seven o'clock, and the long 
twilight in these latitudes would enable her to round the 
Cape before night. 

She might certainly have left with the morning ebb if 
it had not been for the fog. Indeed, everything was 
cleared aboard, the cargo was completed, and there were 
victuals in abundance—drawn from the 44 Century " and 
also from the lighthouse stores. In the annex of the light¬ 
house nothing was left but the furniture and utensils, 
with which Kongre did not want to encumber the hold 
already quite full enough. Although part of the ballast 
had been taken out of her, the schooner was already several 
inches below her usual water-line, and it would not have 
been wise to increase her draught still further. 

Shortly after noon, while walking together in the en¬ 
closure, Carcante said to Kongre :— 

44 The fog is beginning to lift and the sea will soon be 
clear before us. With mists like these, the wind generally 
drops and the tide falls more quickly." 

44 I think we really shall get out this time," Kongre 
replied, 44 and that nothing will interfere with our voyage 
as far as the Strait." 

44 Or beyond, I hope," Carcante said. 44 But it’ll be a 
dark night, Kongre. It’s barely the moon’s first quarter, 
and the crescent will set almost at the same time as the 
sun." 

44 That doesn’t matter much, Carcante ; I don't want 
any moon or stars to find my way along the Island. I know 
the whole of the north coast, and I expect to round New 
Year Islands and Cape Colnett quite far enough away 
to clear their rocks.” 

44 We shall be a long way off to-morrow, Kongre, with 
this north-easter, and the wind in our quarter." 

44 To-morrow we shall be out of sight of Cape Saint 
Bartholomew, and I quite hope that by evening Staten 
Island will be twenty miles behind us." 

44 And none too soon, Kongre, considering how long 
we’ve been here." 

44 Do you regret it, Carcante ? " 
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LEAVING THE BAY. 

44 Not now it’s all over, and since we shall have made 
our fortune here, as people say, and a good ship is going 
to take us away with all our wealth. But I quite thought 
that all was lost when the 4 Maule ’ — no, I mean the 
4 Carcante,’—came into the Bay with a leak ! If we hadn’t 
been able to repair the damage, who can say how much 
longer we might not have had to stay on the Island ? 
When the dispatch-boat arrived, we should have been 
compelled to go back to Cape Saint Bartholomew— 
and for my part. I’ve had my fill of Cape Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew ! " 

44 Yes," said Kongre, his fierce face clouding over, 
44 and the position would have been serious in other ways. 
When he found the lighthouse without any of its keepers 
the captain of the 4 Santa-F6 ’ would have taken steps. 
He would have begun a search in earnest. He would have 
scoured the Island, and who knows if he wouldn’t have 
discovered our retreat ? And then, might he not have 
been met by that third lighthouseman who escaped from 
us ? " 

44 There wasn't much fear of that, Kongre. We have 
never found a trace of him, and how could he have lived 
for nearly two months without any resources at all ? 
For it will soon be two months since the 4 Carcante ’— 
there, I haven’t forgotten her new name this time—moored 
in Elgor Bay, and unless that worthy lighthouseman 
lived all this time on raw fish and roots-” 

44 Anyhow, we shall be off before the dispatch-boat 
comes back," said Kongre, 44 and that's the safer wav.'* 

44 She can hardly be here before another week, if the 
lighthouse log is to be trusted," Carcante declared. 

44 And in a week," Kongre went on, 44 we shall be far 
from Cape Horn and well on our way to the Solomons 
or New Hebrides." 

44 That’s so, Kongre. Well, I’m going up to the gallery 
to have a last look at the sea. If there is any ship in 
sight-" 

44 If there is, it won’t matter to us ! " said Kongre 
shrugging his shoulders. 44 The Atlantic and the Pacific 
are free to everybody. The 4 Carcante’s ' papers are all 
in order. All that was necessary in that respect has been 
done, you can take my word for it. And if the 4 Santa-Fe 1 
herself met her at the mouth of the Strait, she would return 
her salute, for one little attention deserves another I ” 

Kongre, it will be seen, had no doubt about the success 
of his plans. And it really did look as if everything were 
conspiring to favour them. 

While his captain went back towards the creek, Car¬ 
cante went up the staircase and stayed in the gallery for 
an hour, watching. 

The sky was wholly clear now, and the horizon line 
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could be seen quite distinctly a dozen miles away. 
Although the sea was still troubled, no white horses were 
breaking on it, and the swell, though still heavy, would not 
incommode the schooner. Besides, as soon as she had 
entered the Strait she would find still water and would 
sail along as if on a river under the shelter of the land and 
with the wind behind her. 

Out at sea the only vessel was a three-master which, 
about two o’clock, appeared for a moment in the east— 
so far away that without a telescope Carcante could not 
have made out her rigging. Besides, she was making 
northwards. Consequently, her destination was nowhere 
in the Pacific Ocean, and she was soon out of sight. 

An hour later, however, Carcante saw something to 
make him anxious, and he wondered whether he ought not 
to take Kongre's opinion. 

He had just seen smoke 
in the north-east—a long 
way off as yet. That meant 
a steamer coming towards 
Staten Island or towards 
the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego. 

Conscience makes 
cowards of us all. This 
smoke was quite enough 
to make Carcante seriously 
uneasy. 

“ Can it be the dispatch- 
boat ?” he asked himself. 

It was still only Feb¬ 
ruary 25, and the “ Santa- 
F6 ” was not due until the 
beginning of March. 

Could she have started 
sooner ? If it were she, 
she would be athwart Cape 
San Juan in two hours, and 
all would be lost. Would 
they be obliged to give up 
the idea of liberty, just as 
they were recovering it, 
and go back to the horrible 
existence at Cape Saint 
Bartholomew ? 

Just below him Carcante 
saw the schooner swaying 
gracefully, for all the world 
as if she were mocking 
him. All was cleared 
aboard her. She had 
nothing to do but weigh 
anchor and get under 
way. But with the wind 
against her she could not 
have stemmed the tide 
which was just beginning 
to come up, and the tide 
would not be slack before 
half-past two. 

Thus it was hopeless to think of getting out to sea 
before this steamer arrived and if it were the dispatch- 
boat— 

Carcante muttered an oath which was choking him. 
But he did not want to disturb Kongre who was very busy 
with the final preparations, until he was quite sure of his 
facts, and he remained alone in the lighthouse gallery 
watching steadfastly. 

The vessel drew near rapidly, both tide and wind being 
in her favour. Her captain was stoking vigorously, 
for dense smoke was pouring out of the funnel, which 
Carcante could not yet see as it was hidden behind the 
tight-stretched sails. The ship was also heeling far over 
to starboard. If she kept on at this pace she would very 
soon be athwart Cape San Juan. 

Carcante never took his eye from his telescope, and his 
anxiety increased as the steamer came nearer. She was 


soon only a few miles away and her hull became partly 
visible. 

Carcante's fears suddenly vanished—at the very moment 
that they were at their most acute point. 

The steamer had just borne away a little, showing that 
she wanted to get into the Strait, and the whole of her 
rigging was exposed to Carcante’s view. 

She was a steamship of twelve or fifteen hundred tons, 
and could not be mistaken for the “ Santa-F6." 

Carcante, like Kongre and the other men, knew the 
dispatch-boat well, having see her often during her long 
stay in Elgor Bay. He knew that she was schooner- 
rigged, and the steamer that was approaching was three- 
masted. 

It was an enormous relief to Carcante, who was pleased 

with himself for not having 
needlessly disturbed the 
equanimity of the gang. 
He stayed for another 
hour in the gallery and 
watched the steamer pass 
to the northward of the 
Island, but three or four 
miles away from it—too 
far, that is, for her to be 
able to report her number, 
a signal which, by the 
way, would have remained 
unacknowledged, for good 
and sufficient reason. 

Three - quarters of an 
hour later, the steamer, 
which was making at least 
twelve knots an hour, dis¬ 
appeared beyond Cape 
Colnett. 

Carcante came down, 
after having satisfied him¬ 
self that there was no 
other vessel in sight. 

It Avas now near the 
turn of the tide. That 
was the moment fixed for 
the departure of the 
schooner. All prepara¬ 
tions were complete, and 
the sails were ready to be 
hoisted. As soon as they 
were brought aboard and 
stretched, they would get 
the wind that had shifted 
and was well settled in the 
east-south-east, athwart, 
and the “ Carcante ” would 
scud out to sea with full 
canvas. 

At six o’clock Kongre 
and most of the men were 
aboard. The dinghy 
brought the others who 
were waiting at the foot of the enclosure, and was then 
hoisted to the davits. 

The tide was beginning to recede very slowly. Already 
the spot was bare where the schooner had been grounded 
during the repairs. On the other side of the creek the 
rocks were showing their sharp points. The wind came 
through the cuttings in the cliff and a light surf was dying 
away along the shore. 

The time to start had come, and Kongre gave orders 
for the capstan to be manned. The chain grew taut, 
ground through the hawse-hole, and as soon as it was 
apeak the anchor was fished ready for a voyage which 
was to be a long one. 

The sails were then trimmed, and, under foresail, main¬ 
sail, top-sail, top-gallant sail, and jibs, the schooner gathered 
way and began to move towards the sea. 

With the wind blowing from the east-south-east the 
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“ Carcante ” would have no difficulty in 
rounding Cape San Juan. There was. 
moreover, no danger of grazing this very 
perpendicular part of the cliff. 

Kongre knew this. He knew the Bay 
well. And so, standing at the tiller, he 
boldly let the schooner bear away a point 
so as to increase her speed as much as 
possible. 

The " Carcante's " progress was anything 
but steady. It slackened when the wind 
failed, and gathered way when the breeze 
came in livelier flaws. She out-ran the ebb 
then, leaving a flat track behind her which 
spoke well for her lines and was of good 
augury for the voyage. 

At half-past six Kongre was not more 
than a mfle from the end of the point. 

The sea spread before him to the far 
horizon. The sun was sinking on the 
opposite side, and soon the stars would 
be shining in the sky overhead, which was 
growing dark now in the veil of twilight. 

Carcante came up to Kongre just at this 
moment. 

“ Well, we're out of the Bay at last!" 
he said with much satisfaction. 

“ In twenty minutes I'll slacken the 
sheets,” Kongre replied, ” and put the helm 
to port to get round Cape San Juan.” 

” Shall we have to tack when we’re once 
in the Strait ? ” 

“ I don't think so,” Kongre answered. 

” Directly we're round Cape San Juan, 
we’ll change the tack, and I quite hope to stay on the port 
tack as far as Cape Horn. The season is getting on, and I 
think we can count on these easterly winds keeping steady. 
Anyhow, in the Strait we’U tack, if we must, and it's not 
likely that the breeze will scant enough to oblige us to luff.” 

If Kongre could avoid changing his tack, as he hoped, 
he would save a good deal of time. If need be he would 
strike his square sails and keep only his shoulder-of-mutton 
and lateen sails standing : main-sail, fore-stay sail, and jibs. 
Then the schooner could get within four points of the wind. 

Just then one of the crew, who was stationed in the 
bows, shouted :— 

” Look out ahead 1 ” 

” What’s the matter ? ** Kongre inquired. 

Carcante ran to the man and leant over the netting. 

*' Bear away 1 Bear away gently ! ” 

The schooner was then just athwart the cave which the 
pirates had occupied for such a long time. 

In this part of the Bay a part of the keel of the ” Century ” 
was drifting on the ebb out towards the sea. A collision 
might have had serious consequences and there was barely 
time to clear the floating wreckage. 

Kongre pushed the helm gently to port. The schooner 
bore away a point and slid along the piece of keel which 
merely grazed her bottom. 

The result of the operation was to bring the ” Carcante ** 
a little nearer the north shore, and then she was brought 
back to her course. Another fifty yards and she would 
be past the corner of the cliff, and then Kongre would 
slacken the tiller and take the northward course. 

At this precise moment a shrill whistling rent the air, 
and a violent shock made the schooner’s hull tremble, 
followed by a loud explosion. 

Simultaneously a whitish smoke rose from the shore, 
and was carried by the wind towards the inner part of 
the Bay. 

” What’s that ? ” yelled Kongre. 

” We’ve been fired at,” Carcante replied. 

'* Take the helm ! ” Kongre ordered sharply. 

He rushed to the port side and, looking over the netting, 
saw a hole in the hull, about six inches above the water- 
fine. 

The whole crew had rushed to the same spot. 


An attack from this part of the shore ! 
The ” Carcante ” getting a cannon-ball in 
her side just as she was leaving—one 
which would certainly have sunk her if it 
had struck her a little lower 1 No one will 
deny that there was something really 
alarming in such an assault, and something 
no less astonishing. 

What could Kongre and his men do ? 
Let go the dinghy, jump into it, hurry to 
the spot whence the smoke had come, seize 
the men who had fired the shot and kill 
them or at least dislodge them ? But who 
could say if the aggressors were not the 
stronger party numerically ? And was it 
not wiser to move out of range and first of 
all ascertain the amount of the damage ? 

This policy became more plainly im¬ 
perative when the carronade let fly a 
second time. Smoke curled up at the 
same spot. The schooner had a fresh 
shock. A second cannon-ball hit her fair 
and square, a few inches behind where 
the first had struck. 

” Helm to leeward I 'Bout ship ! ” 
roared Kongre, rushing aft to join Carcante, 
who hastened to obey the order. 

Directly the schooner felt the action of 
the rudder she luffed and fell off to star¬ 
board. In less than five minutes she began 
to draw away from the shore and very 
soon was out of range of the gun that 
had been trained upon her. 

No other report rang out. The beach 
was deserted as far as the end of the Cape. It was 
probable that the attack would not be renewed. 

The most urgent business was to examine the condi¬ 
tion of the hull. It would not have been possible to 
make this examination from inside since that would have 
necessitated the shifting of the cargo. But there was 
not room for the smallest doubt that both the balls had 
pierced the outer planking and were lodged in the hold. 

So the dinghy was lowered while the ” Carcante ” lay to 
and merely drifted on the ebb tide. 

Kongre and the carpenter got into the dinghy and 
examined the hull to ascertain whether the damage could be 
repaired where they were. 

They found that two four-pounder shot had hit the 
schooner and gone right through the outer planking. 
Fortunately no vital part was injured. The two holes 
were just at the beginning at the sheathing and exactly 
at the water-fine. Half an inch lower and there would have 
been a leak which the crew might not have had time to stop. 
The hold would certainly have filled, and the ” Carcante ” 
would have sunk at the mouth of the Bay. 

No doubt Kongre and ail the others could have got to 
the shore in the dinghy, but the schooner would have been 
a complete loss. 

In short, the actual damage might not be of extreme 
gravity, but it would most certainly prevent the ” Carcante/* 
from venturing farther out to sea. At the least fist to 
port the water would get in. So it was imperative that the 
two holes made by the projectiles should be plugged before 
the voyage was resumed. 

“ But who is the blackguard who has served us this 
trick ? *’ Carcante kept on asking. 

” Perhaps the fight houseman who escaped us,” Vargas 
replied. ” And perhaps, too, some survivor from the 
* Century ’ whom the lighthouseman rescued. For you 
can’t shoot cannon-balls if you haven’t got a cannon, and 
that cannon didn’t fall from the moon.” 

“ Obviously,” Carcante agreed. ” There can be no 
doubt it came out of the three-master. It's exasperating 
that we didn’t find it among the wreckage.” 

” We haven’t got to worry about all that now,** Kongre 
interrupted them curtly ; ” we’ve got to repair as fast 
as we can.” 
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And certainly their first concern was not to discuss all 
the circumstances attending the attack on the schooner, 
but to proceed with the requisite repairs. If absolutely 
necessary, they could draw into the opposite shore of the 
Bay at Point Diegos. One hour would be enough. But 
at that spot the schooner would have been too much 
exposed to the winds blowing in from the sea, and there 
was no shelter anywhere along the coast to Point Several. 
At the very first sign of bad weather she would have gone 
to pieces on the reefs. So Kongre decided to put back in 
the evening into Elgor Bay where the work could be carried 
out in perfect safety and also with the utmost speed. 

But just at present the tide was running out, and the 
schooner could not have made headway against the ebb. 
So it was absolutely imperative to wait for the flood, 
which would not be effective until three o'clock. 


But the “ Carcante ” was beginning to roll pretty heavily 
in the swell, and the drift might have carried her on to 
Point Several where there would have been considerable 
risk of her filling. Even now the sound of water could be 
heard rushing in through the holes in the hull at each 
heavier roll. Kongre was obliged to submit to anchoring 
several cables’ lengths from Point Diegos. 

The position was a very disturbing one. Night was 
coining on and the darkness would soon be intense. All 
Kongre's knowledge of these waters would be called upon 
to prevent the schooner from running on to one of the many 
reefs barring approach to the coast. 

At last, about ten o’clock, the flood set in. The anchor 
was brought aboard, and before midnight the “ Carcante ” 
though not without having run many serious risks, was 
back to her former anchorage in the creek in Elgor Bay. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THREE DAYS. 


T HE utter exasperation of Kongre, Carcante, and 
the other pirates can be imagined. Held up by 
a final obstacle at the very moment they were 
definitely leaving the Island ! And in four or 
five days, perhaps less, the dispatch-boat might appear 
at the mouth of Elgor Bay ! If the damage done to the 
schooner had been less serious, Kongre certainly would not 
have hesitated to find anchorage elsewhere. He would 
have taken refuge in the harbour of Saint Jean, for example, 
which is cut deep into the northern coast of the Island 
on the other side of the 
Cape. 

But in the actual state 
of the vessel it would have 
been madness to attempt 
such a voyage. She would 
have been at the bottom 
before she could have got 
off the point. In the dis¬ 
tance she would have been 
compelled to go before the 
wind, the schooner would 
soon have filled as she 
rolled from side to side. 

At the very least, the cargo 
would have been helplessly 
ruined. 

So there was no alter¬ 
native but to go back to 
the creek, and Kongre was 
wise in resigning himself 
to the necessity. That 
night there was not much 
sleep on board, as the men 
had to be on the watch and 
keep a keen look-out every 
minute. Who could tell if 
there would not be a fresh 
attack ? Who could tell 
if a force, numerically 
superior to Kongre's band, 
had not been landed lately 
at some other point of the 
Island ? Who could tell if 
the presence on Staten 
Island of this band of 
pirates was not known at 
last at Buenos Ayres, and 
if the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment was not trying to 
exterminate it ? 

Kongre and Carcante, 
seated aft, discussed all 
this, or rather the lieu¬ 
tenant talked, for Kongre 


was too absorbed to answer otherwise than in the briefest 
words.. 

It was Carcante who had first suggested that soldiers 
might have been landed on Staten Island to pursue Kongre 
and his gang. But even supposing that they had not been 
aware of such a landing, this was not the way in which 
regular soldiery would have proceeded. They would have 
attacked the position openly; or if they had not had time 
to do that, they would have had several boats waiting at 
the mouth of the Bay to cut off the schooner and capture 

her, either by boarding her 
forcibly or after making it 
impossible for her to con¬ 
tinue her voyage. Anyhow, 
they would not have run 
to earth after a single 
brush with the pirates, as 
these unknown assailants 
had done, demonstrating 
their lack of strength by 
their caution. 

So Carcante abandoned 
that hypothesis, and re¬ 
verted to the suggestion 
Vargas had offered. 

“ Yes ; the only object 
the men who fired had, 
was to prevent the 
schooner from leaving the 
Island, and if there are 
several of them it means 
that some of the crew of 
the ‘ Century ’ are alive ; 
they must have met the 
lighthouseman, and he 
must have told them that 
the dispatch-boat vrould 
soon be here. The cannon 
was picked up by them, 
among the wreckage.” 

“ The dispatch-boat isn't 
here yet,” said Kongre in 
a voice that shook with 
anger. “Before she comes 
back the s'chooner will be 
miles away.” 

Even if the lighthouse- 
man had met some of the 
shipwrecked crew of the 
“ Century/’ it was most 
unlikely that there could 
have been more than two 
or three of them at the 
most. It was hardly be¬ 
lievable that such a furious 
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Btorm would have spared more lives. What could a handful 
of men like that do against well-armed numbers ? Directly 
the schooner was repaired she would sail again, and this time 
would go right through the middle of the Bay out to the open 
sea. What had happened once should not happen again. 

So now it was only a question of time ; how many days 
would it take to repair the damage ? 

There was no alarm during the night, and next day the 
crew set to work upon the job. 

The first business was to shift the cargo from the port 
side of the hold. Quite half a day was required to bring 
all that stuff up on to the deck. But it was not found 
necessary to land the cargo, nor to haul the schooner up 
on to the sand. The holes made by the cannon-balls 
were a little above the water-line, and could be plugged 
without much trouble from the dinghy brought alongside. 
The chief question was .whether the ribs of the vessel had 
been damaged by the projectiles. 

Kongre and the carpenter went down into the hold to 
investigate. 

They found that the two balls had only hit the planking, 
which they had pierced at almost the same level, and they 
discovered them when they shifted the cargo. The shot had 
only grazed the frames and had not affected the strength 
of these.- The holes, which were two or three feet apart, 
were both clean-edged as if they had been cut with a saw. 
They could be hermetically closed with tampions supported 
by pieces of wood inserted among the ribs, and covered 
with a sheet of copper sheathing. 

The damage, in short, was not very serious. It did not 
affect the soundness of the hull, and could be repaired 
speedily. 

14 When ? ” Kongre demanded. 

“ I'm going to get the inside cross-pieces ready now, and 
they will be fixed this evening,” Vargas replied. 

“ And the tampions ? ” 

44 They will be made to-morrow morning and put in 
in the evening.” 

” So we shall be able to stow the cargo away in the 
evening and weigh anchor in the morning of the day after 
to-morrow ? ” 

44 Sure l ” the carpenter said confidently. 

That meant that sixty hours would be enough for all 
the repairs, and the ” Carcante ” would not be delayed 
for more than two days. 

Carcante then asked Kongre if he did not intend to go 
to Cape San Juan, either in the morning or the afternoon. 

44 Just to see what’s going on there,” he remarked. 

44 What’s the good ? ” Kongre replied. ” We don’t 
know who we’ve got to deal with. A lot of us, ten ortwelve, 
perhaps, would have to go together, and that would mean 
leaving only two or three to guard the schooner. And who 
knows what might not happen while we were away ? ” 

“ That’s true,” Carcante agreed ; 44 and, besides, what 
should we gain by going ? The men who fired at us can 
go and hang themselves somewhere else ! The main thing 
is to get away from the Island, and as quickly as possible.” 

” Before noon, the day after to-morrow, we shall be at 
sea,” Kongre declared positively. 

So there was every probability that the dispatch-boat, 
which was not due for several days, would not be sighted 
before they left. 

Moreover, if Kongre and his men had gone to Cape 
San Juan, they would have found no trace of Vasquez 
and John Davis. 

This is what had happened :— 

During the afternoon of the previous day John Davis's 
suggestion had engaged the time and attention of both men 
until the evening. The spot chosen to place the carronade 
was the comer of the cliff. Between the rocks which 
littered this turning Davis and Vasquez found it quite 
easy to fix the gun-carriage, for there was no inherent 
difficulty in the job. But they had very great difficulty 
in getting the gun there. They had to drag it along the 
sand of the shore, and then cross a space simply brist¬ 
ling with pointed rocks, where it was impossible to haul 
it at all. So they were compelled to raise the gun with 


levers, and that involved great expenditure of time and 
effort. 

It was nearly six o'clock when the gun was placed upon 
its carriage in such a position that it could be trained upon 
the mouth of the Bay. 

John Davis next proceeded to load it, introducing a 
powerful cartridge rammed home with a wad of dry sea¬ 
weed, over which the ball was placed. The pruning was 
then adjusted and it only remained to apply the match 
at the proper time. 

John Davis said to Vasquez :— 

44 I've thought about what we ought to do. What we 
don't want is to sink the schooner. For all these scoundrels 
would reach the shore and we might not be able to escape 
them. The main thing is that the schooner should be obliged 
to come back to her moorings and to stay there some time 
for repairs.” 

4 4 Of course, ’' said Vasquez; * ‘ but a hole made by a cannon¬ 
ball can be plugged in one morning.” 

“No,” John Davis answered; “for they'll be obliged 
to shift the cargo. I reckon that that will mean forty- 
eight hours at least, and it’s the 28th of February already.” 

“ And suppose the dispatch-boat doesn’t come for a 
week ?” Vasquez objected. 44 Wouldn't it be better to 
aim at the masts rather than the hull ? " 

44 Well, of course, Vasquez, if she lost her foremast or 
her mainmast—and I hardly see how they could be re¬ 
placed—the schooner would be detained for a long time. 
But it’s more difficult to hit a mast than a hull, and our 
shots must go home.” 

44 Yes,” Vasquez replied, 44 and if these fiends don’t 
leave till the evening tide, which is probable, it won't 
be any too light. Do what’s best, Davis.” 

Everything being ready, Vasquez and his comrade had 
nothing to do but wait, and they took up their position 
by the side of the gun, ready to fire directly the schooner 
came athwart them. 

The result of their cannonade has been told already, 
and also the circumstances in which the 44 Carcante ” 
had to return to her moorings. John Davis and Vasquez 
did not leave their position until they had seen her come 
back into the inside of the Bay. 

And now prudence required that they’ should seek 
another hiding-place on some other part of the Island. 

As Vasquez pointed out, Kongre and his men might 
come to Cape San Juan next day, and try to catch them. 

They quickly decided what to do : leave their little cave 
and look for a fresh shelter, a mile or two away, whence 
they could see any ship coming from the northward. Captain 
Lafayate would send a boat, would fetch them aboard, 
and be informed of the situation—a situation which would 
be finally cleared up either by the schooner being still 
detained in the creek or—which unhappily was quite 
possible—by her having put to sea. 

44 God grant that mayn’t happen ! ” said John Davis 
and Vasquez over and over again. 

At midnight both set off, taking their provisions, arms, 
and store of powder. They followed the sea-shore for 
about six miles, going round Saint Jean Harbour. After 
some search they at last found, on the other side of that 
little gulf, a hollow which would give them sufficient 
shelter until the arrival of the dispatch-boat. 

Besides, if the schooner were to go away, they could 
go back to their former cave at their leisure. 

Throughout the whole of that day Vasquez and John 
Davis remained on close watch. As long as the tide was 
rising they knew that the schooner could not weigh anchor, 
and did not trouble themselves much. But when the ebb 
set in they began to fear again that the repairs might have 
been finished during the night. Kongre would certainly 
not delay his departure for a single hour after it was 
humanly possible. Of course he must be fearing the 
arrival of the 44 Santa-F6 ” every whit as anxiously as 
John Davis and Vasquez were praying for it. 

At the same time these two kept close watch upon the 
shore, but neither Kongre nor any of his men came into 
sight. 




SOME CRICKET EXPRESSIONS. 

{Drawn lor the il Boy's Own Paper " by Arthur Gill.) 
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For, as has been explained, Kongre had decided not to 
waste any time in a search which very likely would have 
been unsuccessful. To hurry up the work and finish the 
repairs with as little delay as possible—that was the better 
course for him, and that was what he did. As the car¬ 
penter Vargas had promised, the cross-piece of wood was 
fixed between the rib in the afternoon ; the tampions 
would be made and fitted the following day, also according 
to his promise. 

So Vasquez and John Davis had no alarm during the 
whole of this day of March i. But it seemed infinitely 
long to them ! 

In the evening, after having watched for the schooner to 
go out and satisfied themselves that she had not moved 
from her moorings, they 
crouched down in the 
hollow and found in sleep 
some of the rest they so 
greatly needed. 

Next day they were 
afoot at dawn. 

Their first look was out 
to sea. 

There was no ship in 
sight. There was no sign of 
the ‘ * Santa-Fe" and no trail 
of smoke on the horizon. 

Would the schooner put 
to sea with the morning 
tide ? The ebb had just 
begun. If she took ad¬ 
vantage of it, she would 
be round Cape San Juan 
in an hour. 

As for renewing their 
attempt of the day before, 

John Davis could not think 
of doing that. Kongre 
would be on his guard. 

He would go by out of 
range, and it would not 
be possible to hit the 
schooner. 

The restlessness and 
anxiety which racked both 
John Davis and Vasquez, 
until the end of this tide, 
can be imagined. At last, 
about seven o’clock, the 
flood began. After that 
Kongre could not weigh 
anchor before the next 
evening tide. 

The weather was fine, 
with a wind steady in the 
north-east. The sea felt 
no effects now from the 
recent storm. The sun 
was shining between light 
clouds floating very high 
above the breeze. 

Another interminable day for Vasquez and John Davis. 
As on the day before they had no alarm. The pirates had 
not left the creek. It seemed most unlikely that one of them 
would ramble far from it in the morning or afternoon. 

*' That shows that the scoundrels are intent on their 
job," Vasquez remarked. 

" Yes, they’re hurrying up," John Davis replied. 
" Those holes will be plugged very soon. Nothing will 
keep them back after that." 

" And perhaps . . . this evening . . . although the tide 
may be late," Vasquez went on. " It’s true they know 
the Bay well. They don’t need a light to see their way 
about it. They came into it last night. If they go out 
of it to-night, the schooner will carry them off. Oh 1 " 
he wound up despairingly, " wh at a pity you didn’t knock 
the sticks out of her 1 " 


" Never mind, Vasquez," Davis answered ; " we did 

all we could. The rest is in God’s hands ! " 

" And He will help us ! " Vasquez said between his teeth, 
suddenly seeming to arrive at a bold decision. 

John Davis remained wrapped in thought, pacing to 
and fro upon the beach, with his eyes fixed upon the north¬ 
ward. Nothing on the horizon—nothing at all 1 

Suddenly he stopped. He came back to his comrade 
and said :— 

" Vasquez, suppose we go and see what they're doing 
over there ? " 

" In the Bay, do you mean, Davis ? " 

" Yes ; we should find out if the schooner is finished : 
if she is getting ready to sail." 

" And how will that help 
us ? " 

" It'll help us to know, 
Vasquez," John Davis 
burst out. “I’m simply 
boiling with impatience. 
I can’t stand it any longer. 
It’s too much for me ! " 
And in sober truth, the 
mate of the " Century " 
was no longer master of 
himself. 

" Vasquez," he went on, 
" how far is it from here 
to the lighthouse ? " 

" Three miles at the 
most, if you go over the 
hills and direct to the 
middle of the Bay." 

" Very well, I shall go, 
Vasquez. I’ll start about 
four—get there before six, 
and creep as far as I can. 
It will still be light, but 
no one will see me, and 
as for myself—I shall see !" 

It would have been idle 
to attempt to dissuade 
John Davis. Vasquez did 
not try, and when his 
comrade said :— 

"You will stay here. 
You will keep watch on 
the sea. I shall be bac k 
in the evening. I’ll go 
alone-" 

He replied, like a man 
who has his own plan :— 

" I’ll come with you. 
Davis. I shouldn’t mind 
having a walk about the 
lighthouse either." 

So it was settled that 
they should go. 

During the few hours 
that had to pass before 
the time came to start, 
Vasquez left his comrade alone on the beach and went 
by himself into the hollow which served as their refuge, 
where he employed himself in some mysterious business. 
Once Davis found him carefully sharpening his clasp-knife 
upon a piece of rock, and another time tearing a shirt 
up into strips which he then plaited up into a kind of 
loose rope. 

To all the questions put to him Vasquez returned evasive 
answers, promising to explain more fully in the evening. 
John Davis did not press him. 

At four o'clock, after eating some biscuit and a bit of corned 
beef, the pair of them took their revolvers and set out. 

A narrow gorges made the ascent of the hills quite easy, 
and they got to the top of them without much trouble. 

Before them spread a wide and arid plain where nothing 
but a few clumps of barberry was growing. There was 



"Vasquez and his comrade . • . look up their position by the 
side of the gun, ready to fire directly the schooner came athwart 
them." (See page 684 .) 
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not a single tree in sight. A few sea-birds flew by in small 
flocks, uttering piercing cries as they sped towards the 
south. 

The road to Elgor Bay was clearly indicated. 

“ There 1 " said Vasquez, and, pointing with his hand, 
he showed the lighthouse, which rose less than two miles 
away. 

" March ! " was John Davis's reply. 

Both walked fast. If they had to take any precautions, 
it would be when they got near the creek. 

They walked for more than half an hour before they 
paused—out of breath. But they felt no fatigue. 

There was still half a mile to be gone. Caution was 
necessary now, in case Kongre or one of his men was on 
watch in the lighthouse gallery. From this distance they 
could be seen. 

In the clear atmosphere, the gallery was quite visible. 
No one was in it at the moment, but it was possible that 
Carcante or one of the others was in the watch-room 
whence, through the narrow windows facing all the cardinal 
points of the compass, a wide view could be obtained over 
the Island. 

John Davis and Vasquez crept among the rocks which 
were scattered everywhere in chaotic disorder. They 
moved from one to another in Indian file, sometimes crawl¬ 
ing across ground where there was no cover. During this 
last part of the journey their progress was considerably 
delayed. 

It was nearly six o’clock when they reached the last 
ridge of the hills surrounding the creek. They cast eager 
looks below them. 

It was not possible for them to be seen where they were, 
unless one of the pirates should happen to come up the 
hill. Even from the top of the lighthouse they would 
not have been visible among the rocks, from which they 
would not have been distinguishable. 

The schooner was there, floating in the creek, masts and 
yards clear, rigging all trim and ready. The crew were 
busy replacing in the hold the cargo which had had to be 
laid on the deck during the progress of the repairs. The 
dinghy was trailing at her stem, and the fact that it was 
there and not fastened to the port side meant that the work 
was done and that the holes made by the cannon-balls 
were stopped. 

" They're ready," John Davis muttered, choking down 
his wrath that was ready to blaze out. 

" Perhaps they mean to weigh anchor before the tide, 
in two or three hours from now ? " 


An hour went by. The " Century’s ’* first officer 
gripped Vasquez's hand. 

" The tide’s turning,’’ he said. " Here’s the flood.’’ 

" They won’t get away I ’’ 

" Not to-day. But to-morrow ? ’’ 

“ Not to-morrow, and not ever ! ’* said Vasquez firmly. 
“ Come I ’’ he added, and he stepped out of the recess where 
they had been lying in ambush. 

Davis, greatly puzzled, followed Vasquez who was going 
cautiously towards the lighthouse. In a few moments 
they were at the foot of the knoll which formed the pedestal 
of the tower. There Vasquez searched about for an instant 
and then moved a rock aside, turning it round without 
any heavy effort. 

“ Creep inside," he said to Davis, pointing to the under 
side of the rock. " There's a hiding-place here which 
I discovered quite by chance while I was at the lighthouse. 
I felt sure at the time that I should find it useful some day. 
It isn’t a cave. It’s only a hole which will hardly hold the 
two of us. But one might pass our front door a thousand 
times without guessing that the house was inhabited." 

Davis obeyed the invitation and crawled inside the 
hollow where Vasquez immediately joined him. Pressed 
so closely against each other that they could scarcely stir, 
they talked in undertones, face to face. 

“ This is my plan," said Vasquez. " You are to wait 
for me here." 

" Wait for you ? " Davis echoed. 

" Yes ; I’m going to the schooner." 

" To the schooner ? " Davis echoed in amazement. 

" I’m determined that these scoundrels shall not get 
away," Vasquez declared firmly. 

He took two parcels and a knife from his pilot jacket. 

“ This is a cartridge that I’ve made with our powder 
and a piece of shirt. With another piece of shirt and the 
rest of the powder I’ve made a slow match : there it is. 
I’m going to put the lot on my head and swim to the 
schooner. I shall scramble up the rudder, and with this 
knife I'm going to cut a hole between the rudder and the 
stem-post. In the hole I shove my cartridge, I fight my 
slow match, and I come back. That's my plan, and nothing 
in the world will prevent me from carrying it out." 

“ It's marvellous ! ” John Davis exclaimed with en¬ 
thusiasm. " But I won't let you run into danger like that 
alone. I'll come with you." 

" What's the use ? ’’ Vasquez replied. " One man can 
get through better by himself, and one man’s enough 
for what I want to do." 


“ And we can do nothing—nothing !" John Davis said It was useless for Davis to insist; Vasquez was in- 
again. flexible. The idea was his, and he meant to put it into 

The carpenter Vargas had been as good as his word, execution by himself. Much against his will Davis was 
The work had been done speedily and properly. No trace obliged to give way. 

of the damage was left. The two days had been enough. When the night was at its darkest Vasquez stripped off 


With her cargo back in the hold 
and hatches fastened down, the 
" Carcante ’’ was almost ready to 
make another start. 

But time went by; the sun sank, 
and disappeared ; night came on, and 
still nothing indicated that the 
schooner was on the point of putting 
to sea. From their place of shelter 
Vasquez and John Davis listened to 
the sounds which rose up to them 
from the Bay : laughter, shouts, 
oaths, and the grating of heavy 
articles being dragged along the deck. 
About ten o'clock they heard dis¬ 
tinctly the sound of a hatch closing. 
Then all became silent. 

Davis and Vasquez waited with 
beating hearts. Doubtless the work 
was finished and the moment had 
come to start. But no ; the schooner 
was still swaying gently in the creek, 
the anchor was still out, the sails 
were still clewed up. 


a Cbougbt toe tbe flbontb. 

**/R od 1 fight we not within a 
VP cursed world 

Whose very air turns thick 
with leagued fiends ? 

Each word we speak has infinite 
effects, 

Each soul we pass must go to 
heaven or hell. 

And this our last chance through 
Eternity 

To drop and die like dead leaves 
on the brake! 

Be earnest, earnest, earnest, 

Do what thou dost as if the stake 
were Heaven 

And that thy last deed ere the 
Judgment Day. 

When all’s done nothing’s done. 
There's rest above, 

Below let work be death if work 
be love!" Kingsley. 


all his clothes, crawled out of the 
hole, and began to go down the slope 
of the little hill. Reaching the sea 
he got into the water and swam 
vigorously towards the schooner which 
was rocking gently a cable's length 
from the shore. 

The nearer he drew to it, the blacker 
and more imposing did the mass of 
the vessel appear. Nothing was 
stirring on board. But a watch was 
being kept. Very soon the swimmer 
saw the outline of the man on watch 
distinctly. He was sitting on the 
forecastle, swinging his legs over the 
water and whistling a sea-song, the 
notes of which dropped clearly in the 
silence of the night. 

Vasquez described a curve and, ap¬ 
proaching the ship from the stem, 
became invisible in the darker shadow 
thrown from her hull. The rudder 
curved out above him. He seized the 
slimy surface of it with both hands and 
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by superhuman efforts 
managed to pull himself 
up, clinging to the iron 
bindings. Succeeding in 
getting astride the after- 
piece he gripped it between 
his knees as a rider grips 
his mount. His hands 
were now free, and he was 
able to take the bag he 
had tied to the top of his 
head, and by holding it 
between his teeth, explore 
its contents. The knife 
which he took out of it 
began its work at once. 

Little by little the hole it 
was digging between the 
cross piece of the rudder 
and the stern-post became 
wider and deeper. After 
an hour's work the blade 
of the knife came out on 
the other side. Into this 
hole, which was now big 
enough, Vasquez slipped 
the cartridge he had pre¬ 
pared, adjusted the slow 
match, and then looked 
for his tinder-box in the 
bottom of his bag. 

At that precise moment 
his tired knees slackened 
their grip for a fraction of 
a second. He felt himself 
slipping, and to slip meant 
checkmate to his attempt. 

If his tinder once got 
damp, it would never give 
him a light. In the in¬ 
voluntary movement he 
made to get his balance 
again the bag swung, and 
his knife, which he had 
put back into it when it 
had done its work, slipped out of it and fell, splashing 
up the water in noisy little drops. 

The sentry's song stopped abruptly. Vasquez heard 
him get down from the forecastle, walk along the deck, 
and get on to the poop. He saw his shadow outlined on 
the water. The sailor, leaning over the taffrail, was no 
doubt trying to find out what had caused the unusual 
sound that had attracted his attention. For a long time 
he remained there, while Vasquez, with legs stiffened and 
fingers contracted on the slimy wood, felt his strength 
failing him gradually. 

At last the sailor was reassured by the silence and moved 
away to the bows again, where he resumed his song. 

Vasquez took the tinder-box out of the bag and struck 
the flint cautiously. A few sparks flashed. The slow 
match took fire and began to crackle cunningly. 

Quickly Vasquez slid down the rudder, entered the water 
again, and with long silent strokes sped away towards 
the shore. 

In the hiding-place where he remained alone the time 
seemed endless to John Davis. Half an hour, three- 
quarters of an hour, an hour passed slowly by. Davis 
could stand it no longer, and, crawling out of the hole, he 
looked anxiously out to sea. What could have happened 
to Vasquez ? Had his attempt failed ? At all events, 
he could not have been detected, for no sound was to be 
heard. 

Suddenly, reverberated by the echo from the hill, a 
dull explosion broke the silence of the night, immediately 
followed by a deafening uproar of trampling feet and loud 
shouts. A few minutes later a man. dripping with water 
and slime, rushed up, thrust Davis back, slipped in with 


him to the bottom of the 
hole, and pulled down the 
stone which hid the en¬ 
trance to it. 

Almost immediately a 
number of men passed by 
shouting. Their heavy 
shoes clattering noisily on 
the rocks were yet unable 
to drown their voices. 

“ Go it! ” cried one. 
“ We’ve got him.” 

“ I saw him as clearly as 
I see you,” said another. 
” He is alone.” 

” He isn’t a hundred 
yards ahead.” 

” The scoundrel! We'll 
have him ! ” 

The noise diminished, 
then died away. 

” Have you done it ? '* 
Davis whispered. 

” Yes,” said Vasquez. 

” Do you think you have 
succeeded ? ” 

” I hope so,” Vasquez 
answered. 

At dawn a hubbub of 
hammers dispelled any un¬ 
certainty. Since they 
were working like that on 
board the schooner there 
must be damage done, and 
that meant that Vasquez’s 
attempt had succeeded. 
But how serious the 
damage was neither one 
or the other could pos¬ 
sibly know. 

” I hope to goodness it’s 
bad enough to keep them 
another month in the 
Bay ! ” exclaimed Davis, 
quite forgetting that, in 
that case, he -and his comrade would certainly die of 
starvation inside their hiding-place. 

” Hush ! ” whispered Vasquez, gripping him by the 
hand. 

Another bunch of men were coming near, in silence 
this time. Perhaps it was the same men returning from 
their fruitless quest. Anyhow, these men did not say a 
single word. 

The sound of their heels ringing on the ground was all 
that could be heard. 

Throughout the whole of that morning Vasquez and 
Davis heard trampling like this all round them. Groups 
of men were going by, all bent upon the capture of their 
elusive assailant. But as time passed by the pursuit 
seemed to be slackening. For quite a long time now 
nothing had broken the pervading silence when, about 
midday, three or four men stopped, a couple of paces from 
the hole in which Davis and Vasquez were crouching. 

” Really and truly, he isn’t to be found ! ” said one of 
them, sitting down on the stone which actually covered 
the opening. 

” Better give it up,” said another. ” The others are 
aboard already.” 

” We'll go aboard, too. All the more so, as, after all, 
the fool missed his mark.” 

Out of sight, Vasquez and Davis thrilled, and listened 
more intently than ever. 

" Yes,” said a fourth voice. ” D'ye see, he meant to 
blow up the rudder.” 

” The very vitals of a ship, indeed ! ” 

” A nice state of affairs that would have been for us ! ** 

” A lucky thing his cartridge expanded to port and 



“ The schooner was there, floating in the creek, masts and 
yards clear, rigging all trim and ready.” (See page 687.) 
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starboard. The only harm done is a hole in the hull and 
an iron bolt tom away. As for the rudder, the wood is 
hardly as much as scorched.” 

'* Everything will be put right to-day,” replied the man 
who had spoken first. ” And this evening, before the 
flood, it’ll be ‘ Man the windlass, lads ! ’ After that, the 
other beggar can die of starvation if it please him ! ” 

” Well, Lopez, have you rested enough ? ” a harsh voice 
broke in brutally. ” What’s the use of all this jabbering ? 
Let’s get back ! ” 

“ Let’s get back ! ” said the other three, and they went 
on their way. 

In the hole where they had gone to earth, Vasquez 
and Davis looked at each other in silence, overwhelmed by 
what they had just heard. Two big tears filled Vasquez's 
eyes and trickled down from his eyelashes—the rough 
sailor never troubled to hide this testimony to his impotent 
despair. So that was the ludicrous result of his heroic 
attempt ! Twelve hours further delay—that was all the 
harm done to the band of pirates. That very evening, 
with all her injuries repaired, the schooner would move 
away over the vast ocean and disappear for ever beyond 
the horizon ! 

The sound of hammers coming from the shore proved 
that Kongre was working feverishly to put the “ Carcante ” 
into trim again. Soon after five o’clock, to the despair 
of Vasquez and Davis, the sound abruptly, ceased. They 
understood that the, last hammer-blow had completed 
the work. A few minutes later the grinding of the chain 
as it scraped the hawse-hole confirmed them in their 
supposition. Kongre was hoisting the anchor. The 
moment had come to get under way. 

Vasquez could not stand it any longer. Swinging the 
rock round he ventured a cautious look outside. 

In the west the sun was just touching the top of the 


hills which bounded the view on that side. At this time 
of year, close upon the autumn equinox, it would not be 
an hour before it had set. 

In the east, the schooner was still at anchor within the 
creek. There was no visible trace of her recent injuries. 
Everything appeared to be in order aboard. The chain, 
which as Vasquez had supposed was still perpendicular, 
showed that a final pull would suffice to get the anchor 
a-trip when required. 

Vasquez, disregarding all prudence, was half - way 
out of the hole. Davis, behind him, was leaning on his 
shoulder. Both watched, breathless, with interest and 
excitement. 

Most of the pirates had already gone on board. But a 
few were still on shore. Among these Vasquez distinctly 
recognised Kongre, who, with Carcante, was walking up 
and down in the lighthouse enclosure. 

Five minutes later they separated, and Carcante went 
towards the door of the annex. 

“ Take care,” Vasquez said in a low tone. " He’s most 
likely going up the lighthouse.” 

Both crept back again into their hiding-place. 

Carcante was making a final ascent of the lighthouse. 
The schooner was to start in a moment. He wanted to 
take another look at the horizon and see if any ship was in 
sight off the land. 

The night would be a calm one, and the wind had dropped 
as evening fell, promising fine weather at sunrise. 

When Carcante reached the gallery John Davis and 
Vasquez saw him very distinctly. He walked all round it, 
turning his telescope to every point on the horizon. 

Suddenly a regular howl burst from his lips. Kongre 
and the other men were looking up at him. In a voice 
which every one could hear, Carcante yelled :— 

” The dispatch-boat ! The dispatch-boat ! ” 


(To be concluded.) 



Under-sea Murmurings. 

T O Father Neptune, lately, Davy Jones made bold to say, 
” I must admit I don’t admire the warfare of to-day.” 
And Father Neptune, with a frown, replied, ** I quite 
agree 

That times have greatly altered for the worse for you 
and me. 

" For instance, when I’m fast asleep upon the ocean-bed, 

I hate to have a submarine run birmp into my head. 

And it’s annoying, when I take a stroll before I dine. 

To find I've got to duck for fear of letting off a mine. 

'* Torpedoes, too, I much detest. They’re risky tilings, you 
know. 

And they’re extremely hard to dodge—at such a pace they go. 
Indeed, sir,” in conclusion Neptune cried in angry tones, 

“ I wish all these inventions in your locker, Mr. Jones ! ” 

*' My locker ! ” echoed Davy Jones, in evident distress. 

** Alas ! that famed receptacle no longer I possess. 

A waterplane let slip a bomb—my word, it gave me fits 
To see my locker, full of spoil, completely blown to bits ! ” 

Felix Leigh. 



WAR TYPES. XXV.—THE BELGIAN FLYING CORPS. 

This corps consists of expert shots, who go into action on “ armoured motors.” 
The Belgian Flying Corps have two wings on their collar and have an abundant 
supply of motors and motor-cycles. They are at present doing splendid service, 
moving rapidly and greatly harassing the Germans. 
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In the Isles of Romance. 

An Artist’s visit to Inishmaan and Aranmore. 

Written and Illustrated by THOMAS M. HEMY. 



<0$ PART II. 


A WEDDING. 

NE fine day we went to the chapel to see a wedding. 
The priest from Aranmore was officiating. The 
chapel had a hard cement floor, and there w r ere 
no seats. The people packed in like herrings, the 
men on one side and the women on the other, and on such 
an event as a wedding the children were also present. 

There followed the usual ceremony—in Gaelic, of course. 
This over, there w'as a wild rush for the door to see the pro¬ 
cession file out. The colours were brilliant and dazzling, and 
the united ones—a handsome couple—looked supremely 
happy. Later on, about ten o’clock, my friend suggested a 
visit to the wedding reception, as he knew the bridegroom and 
was sure we would be welcome. We joined several straggling 
parties who were wending their way through the darkness, 
down a terrible path between the usual loose stone walls, 
cracks, and boulders, to the house of the happy couple. 

In due course we arrived. The people are sensitive and 
dignified, so my friend, although very popular on the island, 
when we presented ourselves, made profuse apologies for 
coming without an invitation. We were heartily welcomed, 
and treated as honoured guests. 

On entering the cottage we saw a most picturesque 


sight, and had quite a novel experience. The ordinary 
cottage is divided into three rooms : the centre one is the 
largest and has two doors opening alternatively, according 
to the wind. There is a large open fire-place and some¬ 
times a few pigs and fowls ; but on this occasion they were 
absent, of course, or else this was one of the houses where 
they were kept outside. At the ends of the big room 
were the sleeping-rooms, one of which is always known 
as the “ women’s room.” 

The middle room was packed with some forty or fifty 
men and boys sitting on forms, three-legged stools, or 
squatting piled up on the floor. On one of the forms sat 
an old white-haired, clean-shaven man who was chanting 
some Gaelic traditional songs and sending the others into 
fits of laughter. The room was lit up with a roaring turf- 
fire, on which were boiling several cauldrons of water to 
supply a tremendous demand for mugs of tea. 

The air was stifling, but nothing to w'hat we experienced, 
when shown into the “ women’s room ” in order to con¬ 
gratulate the handsome, well-set-up bridegroom and buxom, 
laughing bride, who, attired in their smart array, were hold¬ 
ing a reception. They were seated on the bridal couch, 
which was already groaning under the weight of about a 




“ At the water’s edge were several groups of curraghs. . , . These people were waiting for the steamer to take them and 
the cattle to Galway to another fair two days hence.** (See page 691.) 
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dozen bridesmaids with a few little children filling in the 
corners ; in fact, that side of the room was a fair pyramid 
of feminine beauty, with the stolid and patient husband in 
the centre. 

On entering the room we were conducted to chairs at the 
head of the table, and the best cups were filled with tea and 
set before us. Beside us were other men and also boys 
sitting on forms and drinking pannikins and mugs of the 
same beverage, which was liberally dispensed. The other 
refreshments consisted of a huge pile of freshly broken 
bread, which filled up the centre of the table, and I was 
amazed to see the bright and happy faces of those enjoying 
this simple fare. I mentally compared it with the often 


On this dull morning stretched along the shore were 
groups of people, strange in costume, wild in aspect, crowded 
together in groups or huddled up against each other for 
shelter and warmth. Here and there were men and boys in 
the crouching attitude of the Arab, holding the reins of some 
fine-looking steeds. It was an Eastern scene—the women 
in their brilliant costumes, and the stately walk and 
dignified manner of all. 

Cattle were to be seen in all directions; and at the 
water’s edge were several groups of curraghs. In one 
of these boats sat, patiently, with an occasional visit 
from some sympathetic friend, a poor woman, sick unto 
death, who was going to the hospital at Galway. These 



dreary performance of similar functions in London where 
the cost had run into hundreds of pounds. 

As the heat had now become stifling we refused a pressing 
invitation to enter the men’s room and left early. We heard 
after that the reception ended about 3 a.m. The happy 
couple must have sat there enduring the heat and close 
atmosphere for six or seven hours 1 

EMBARKING THB CATTLE. 

The day broke bleak and drizzling with a steely grey mist 
over everything. Before my eyes was a stretch of sand and 
shingle and sullen sea. Towards the west side the island 
arose ghastly and forbidding. There was an ever-present 
atmosphere of mystery about the surroundings. An 
aeroplanist, swooping earthward, would wonder into 
what strange world he had dropped, for the inhabitants 
of these islands are as much apart from the rest of the 
world as if they were in mid-Atlantic. They give an 
impression as of the hand of time put back some hundreds 
of years. 


people were waiting for the steamer to take them and the 
cattle to Galway to another fair two days hence. 

Hour after hour passed ; still the dreary mist and cold 
drizzle continued, and still the groups waited patiently. 
Suddenly, a message arrived informing them that the 
steamer was leaving the neighbouring island of Inishmeer, 
and immediately a transformation occurred. Such scenes 
of dexterity, feats of strength, and cattle-taming amidst 
a never-ending exchange of jokes and banter are not often 
witnessed on Britain’s shores. 

The people at once prepared for the arrival of the boat. 
The cattle had to be shipped, and it was a case of first catch 
your horse or cow—they being in an almost wild state, 
many of them never previously having had a halter round 
their necks. Now the children’s enjoyment began, for 
every child on the island joins in the fray. 

The ponies were the first to fall victims. They were 
surrounded by darting figures, and rushed wildly about in 
vain attempts to escape. Suddenly, one of the animals 
passed close to a man, who immediately flung himself at 
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it, and grasped hold of its mane with one hand and put the 
other round its neck, while he struggled to keep his own feet 
off the ground and to throw all his weight on the animal. 
Its speed was instantly checked and other men rushed up 
and hurled themselves on the 
poor beast, bearing it to the 
ground, but not before its heels 
had been flying in ail directions. 

Once downed, it was held firmly 
whilst slings were passed round 
it, carefully knotted to prevent 
their slipping off or tightening. 

Next a halter was passed round 
its neck and then it was ready for 
the journey to the steamer, there 
to be hauled on board with the 
aid of the sling. The same thing 
was going on all around. Horses 
and cattle were being caught in 
all directions amidst the shrill 
screams and laughter of the crowds, and the bellowing of 
the indignant steers. 

Presently the steamer loomed in the distance out of the 
fog and anchored some little distance from the shore. The 
crowds of curraghs were quickly launched from the beach. 
Then began the trouble of shipping the animals, as they had 
to be floated behind the curraghs. The halter was thrown 
from one of the animals to one of the four men manning 
each boat—three at the oars and one at the stern—whose 
office was looking after the animals. 

The men on shore now commenced their arduous task of 
persuading the fear-stricken animals to commence their 
journey to Galway 
by slipping out into 
Galway Bay. The 
poor beasts were 
nearly mad with 
fear. A tough 
struggle took place, 
which finally ended 
in one 
of the 
men on 
shore 
wading 
up to 


his armpits in water and giving 
a final push that set the animal 
afloat. Then came into play the 
skill and strength of the man in 
the stem of the boat, chosen on 
account of his dexterity in this 
particular feat. Up went the 
animal’s forelegs striking at the 
water, boat, man, or anything 
in the way. An exciting moment 
or two ensued until, the boatman 
caught the steer by its 
neck, placing the other 
hand under its jowl, and 
pulled its head down on 
the stem-sheets of the 
curragh with a vigorous 
twist. Over it 
went on its side, 
thus floating 
comfortably off 
to the waiting 
vessel where the 
tackle was 
hooked on to 
the sling and 
the animal 
hoisted on 
on the island board, 
joins in the fray.’ 1 The man in 

the stem’s office 
is one of great danger, and requires much strength and skill 
to prevent the animal from getting its head away—in 
which case it would probably be drowned, as they 
might have to let go the line and chance the horse 
or steer finding its way ashore. 

Some of the horses which are sent away 
every summer to grass in Connemara get 
quite used to this rough treatment, and, 
except for the natural fear of the wild 
animals, there is no cruelty whatever. The 
climate of these islands, it should 
be noted, is such that there is 
more and better grain to be had 
in the winter than is the case on 
the mainland. 




“ Every child 


A FUNERAL. 

One day I saw a funeral 
in the island—a ceremony 
more weird and peculiar 
even than the weddujg I 
have mentioned. It was the 
funeral of one of the poorest 
men in the island ; he had 
been ailing for some time, 
and the priest had come 
from Aranmore and admin¬ 
istered the last rites. The 
coffin came from Inishmeer, 
as there is no carpenter on 
the island. 

Imagine an old sixth- or 
seventh-century chapel or 
oratory—roofless, window¬ 
less, and with only one 
narrow door. Growing in 
the middle, and with its 
branches and leaves emerg¬ 
ing where the roof should 
be, is almost the only tree 
on the island. Around this 
chapel is the graveyard, 
rankly overgrown w r ith 
weeds and surrounded by 
a wall built quite recently. 
This cemetery has formed 


“ An exciting moment or two ensued, until the boatman . • . pulled its head down on the 
stern-sheetB of the curragh.” 
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the burying-ground of the people for hundreds of years. The 
gravestones are nearly all flat, and only the more prosperous 
families have them. The mould is rich with the dust of 
generations of islanders, and its depth can be measured in 
inches. Beneath it is the hard rock. 

Wild indeed are the surroundings : to the right the isle 
of Inishmeer; farther on, the cliffs of Clare and the Hills of 
Connemara; in the foreground naught but rocks and 
stones. 

To see the funeral I was ensconced on a ledge of rock over¬ 
looking the burial-ground, so that the presence of a stranger 
should not obtrude at such a time. Presently, amongst 
the rocks bordering the sea the funeral procession came 
into view ; men and women wending their way slowly and 
solemnly in and out amongst the boulders by the path they 
themselves some day must travel. 

Six men carried the coffin, by the three wooden bars 
lashed on it for this purpose, from the house of mourning a 
mile and a half away. When nearing the cemetery, I noticed 
that they did not come by the direct path, but diverged 
considerably to the left, doubtless owing to some accident 
w’hich may have occurred in former times, as the rocks are 
so slippery and wet on the direct route. Relatives and 
friends followed the procession in pairs. 

On marched the coffin-bearers and laid down their burden 
within the cemetery gates, and then occurred some of the 
most extraordinary episodes it has ever been my lot to 
witness. Most of the people following the procession made 
their way to the different gravestones and mounds and 
knelt at their own family graves, praying, M keening,” 
and wailing until all was ready for the interment. It 
was a most pathetic sight; sometimes a woman would 
bend over and touch the grave with her hands as if the 
departed one were 
within her reach. 

When the prepara¬ 
tions were completed, 
the other people left 
their own dead and 
gathered round the 
open grave ; the coffin 
was reverently 
lowered, the displaced 
bones placed on the lid, 
and then the scanty 
soil to cover all. A 
girl, with what I sup¬ 
posed to be holy water 
in a tin can, with a 
bunch of heather 
sprinkled the grave, 
the coffin, and the 
assembled people. The 


villagers living near the widow’s cottage were saddened by 
her melancholy " keening " for many evenings after. 

The sparkling, brilliant sunshine with the beautiful 
Connemara Mountains and Hills of Clare in the distance, 
and the ferns and meadowsweet in the near foreground, 
with the vivid reds of the women’s clothes making a blaze 
of colour, formed a terrible contrast between the Oriental 
brilliancy of the scene and the awful pathos of it. What a 
mixture of barbarism and deep religious feeling—and 
as a contrast there were youths leaning casually against 
the chapel or lolling on the top of the walls, chatting and 
smoking as if nothing were taking place, but at the final 
gathering they too took their places with bared heads. 

What a difference to the sombre Breton funeral that we 
have seen depicted—the falling rain, the sad garments 
of the spectators, and the priests and choristers with banners 
and crucifixes 1 I doubt if their ceremony is a tenth part 
as impressive and solemn as that of the poor farmer fisher- 
folk of the Aran Isles burying their dead. 

* * * * * * * 

My stay in this delightful island was a happy one and I 
left with regret. I spent a fortnight before my return to 
England in Kilronan, the capital of Aranmore. It is not 
necessary to mention the twelve chapels and the great Fort 
Dun Angus, and other antiquities of the place, as they are all 
well known. The island is quite accessible and has a har¬ 
bour, and the old-world glamour is rapidly disappearing. 
You can hear last year’s music-hall ditties being whistled, 
and the gramophone is not absent. They have all the usual 
evidences of civilisation—a police court, county court, 
hotels, etc., and a few years ago an attempt was made to 
blow up the house of the parish priest—proof positive that 

in due course they will 
be up to date in other 
ways, and will require 
a larger prison and 
other improvements. 

As winter was set¬ 
ting in I had to re¬ 
turn. I had hoped to 
spend a fortnight or so 
on the Atlantic in a 
trawler, but after wear¬ 
ing rope shoes, the only 
possible footwear in 
Inishmaan, and get¬ 
ting continually wet 
through, the flat, well- 
kept roads of Kilronan 
hurt my leg, and I 
could not get about and 
so came straight home. 




The Phantom Feast. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 



I ’M always pleased when from Aunt Kate 
A cheery letter comes. 

Last term she wrote: “I’m glad to hear 
You’re clever at your sums. 

I have a gift that I will send— 

You'll find it full of plums.” 

I passed the new’s to all my friends. 

And thus Hicks Minor spake : 

" The * aching voids ' that we possess 
Will soon no longer ache. 

Unless the omens are astray, 

This means a topping cake 1 ” 

With eyes that sparkled, lips that smacked. 
We waited for a bit; 

Then came a parcel with my name 


Upon the label writ; 

But when we marked its oblong shape 
We feared it wasn’t it. 

I braced myself, and so did Hicks, 

And Dean and Parker, too. 

Across the string, with eager hand, 

A penknife blade I drew. 

A bulky book was then revealed— 

No wonder we looked blue 1 

** The Massive Thoughts of Mighty Minds ” 
My aunt had sent to me ; 

And so to depths of wretchedness 
We fell from heights of glee. 

A feast of merely mental " plums ” 

Was such a drop, you see ! 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


EXPLORING THE HOMELAND. 

T is confidently expected that this autumn will 
see a considerable increase of cycle-touring in the 
British Isles. The French Touring Club, at the 
beginning of the summer, promised that it would 
do all things possible to facilitate touring in such parts 
of France as might be considered safe from the enemy ; 
but, for all that, it may be reasonably conjectured that only 
the more adventurous spirits amongst English wheelmen 
will run the risk of undertaking a Continental tour. Tours 
to the erstwhile besieged cities and the battle-places of 
the great campaign will be arranged in plenty later on ; 
but, for the moment, our cycle-tourists must turn their 
roaming attention to their own country—and a glorious 
arena for wheel wanderings they are sure to find it. 

This year most of our country resorts and holidaying 
districts are badly hit for want of visitors, and it is safe 
to say that, with so many motorists off 
the roads, the cycle-tourist will find 
himself to be an exceedingly welcome 
guest in any district to which his 
wheels may take him. For sheer en¬ 
joyment of liberty, and the pleasure of 
sunshine and fresh air, the cycle-tour 
easily claims first place. A holiday 
spent in diggings at any of even our 
most attractive resorts cannot compare 
with it for absolute delight, absence of 
monotony, completeness of change, and 
capability for invigorating both body 
and mind. As a rule, when a fellow returns from his first 
cycle-tour he is quite astounded to realise how different a 
life he has been leading to that which is his accustomed 
lot; he feels that instead of being a rover, unfettered and 
free, he has become again a troglodyte and a mere 
machine. Circumstances being as they are this year, 
every cyclist who can manage to do so should spend his 
vacation touring some part or other of his native land. 

There are more than enough beauty spots and places 
of great interest to provide delightful touring-ground 
for the holidays of anyone’s whole life. Promiscuous 
tours, though—that is to say, just starting out aimlessly 
to ride anywhere—are much to be condemned ; for, in this 
as in every other country, some very dull patches may 
be struck, and cycle-touring amidst too prosaic surroundings 
is simply a waste of glorious opportunities. The proper 
plan is to give ample time to the sketching out of a tour 
that shall be as attractive as possible, every bit of the way, 
—the preparation of a programme or itinerary that includes 
only the pick of the towns and villages, and the cream of 
the country. 

It can be done, and then your daily taste of life on 
the open road will be one procession of pleasure. Do 


not tie yourself to time or to rigidly determined destina¬ 
tions ; map out a pleasant track across each county, and 
each day accomplish just as much of its distance as suits 
you and no more ; stop or go on, as you please. 

THE COST OF TOURING. 

As regards the cost of cycle-touring, it may truly be 
declared that you can spend as much or as little as you 
like. Far and away the cheapest tour is that which also 
includes camping, for cycle-camping calls for the least 
outlay of any form of holiday-making. As will be readily 
appreciated, nearly everything is to-day dearer than it 
was before the War, and cycle-touring, amongst the rest, 
calls for increased outlay just now ; but if you go the 
right way to work, and use some discrimination in the 
selection of places whereat to take your meals and where 
to put up for the night, you will find that the cycle-tour 
provides a remarkably cheap way of 
spending your holiday. 

Touring should always be done in 
company, and in congenial company at 
that; some fellows are much better 
than others at buying and at arranging 
as to accommodation, meals, and so 
forth, and to the clever one of the 
party or pair should be left all matters 
of that sort. Practice, we know, 
makes perfect, and after a few days 
of finding for themselves, as it were, 
any couple or company of cycle¬ 
touring chums should be easily able to qualify as excellent 
caterers for their own comfort. 

As a word of advice, it may be mentioned that Ireland 
is generally considered to be one of the cheapest touring 
grounds in the world, and I have heard the remark made 
by tourists that in the west of Ireland “it is impossible 
to spend the money you take with you ; you must either 
bring most of it back again or else give it away.” This 
statement is not free from some exaggeration ; but, 
anyhow, the Emerald Isle is both cheap and charming as 
a cycle-touring resort. 

THE BEST-KNOWN BAND-BRAKE. 

A very large number of Triumph cycles and motor¬ 
cycles have been used by the British, French, Russian, 
Belgian, and Japanese forces in the field, including the 
Indian and Canadian contingents. Amongst the exclusive 
constructional features of Triumph bicycles one of the most 
notable has long been the Triumph band-brake, an illus¬ 
tration of which is here given ; it is a most distinctive 
fitment, and the arguments in its favour are as follow's. 
Every cyclist appreciates a powerful and smoothly acting 
brake. The rim-brake, whilst being quite effective. 



The “Triumph” Band-brake. 
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possesses several inherent weaknesses; for one thing, it 
wears through the plating on the rim, setting up rust, and 
in time weakening the structure ; then, however slightly 
out of the true the rim may be, it at once affects the 
action of the rim-brake, due to the brake-pads not being 
allowed to bed on the rims accurately. 

These weaknesses are overcome by the Triumph band- 
brake. Fitted to the rear hub is a grooved drum, encircling 
which is a brake-band made up. of leather and fibre— 
practically indestructible—and controlled by a lever on the 
handle-bar ; this band is quite flexible, so that it does not 
bind on the drum when out of action, and, to aid this 
natural flexibility, a take-off spring is fitted. The brake 
is very powerful indeed, but is never harsh or jerky in 
action, and it seldom requires adjustment ; as regards 
appearance, there are some cyclists who consider that the 
brake-drum enhances the look of the machine—usually it 
attracts no notice. Should a renewal be requisite at any 
time, then the band, wiring, and casing can be replaced at a 
charge of five shillings. 

The Junior Triumph 2j-h.p. motor-cycle, two stroke, 
two speed, has a fine reputation as a reliable machine, 
and is especially suitable for novices ; the easy starting 
and easy handling of the motor are simply a revelation to 
those who imagine motor-cycle driving to be complicated 
bothersome work, and the low position gives the greatest 
confidence to riders even in dense traffic. Triumph bicycles 
have long been in favour with postal authorities all over the 
world ; many of our postmen and 
telegraph boys ride Triumphs, and 
those machines are supplied to the 
General Post Offices of New Zealand, 

New South Wales, Natal, Orange 
River Colony, and Ceylon. 

WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 

Every cyclist of experience knows 
how powerful a factor is a favouring 
wind in enabling him to easily reel 
off mile after mile. All of us are 
aware what a horrid grind a long 
struggle against a stiff head-wind 
may become. That being so, the 
question of starting on a ride with 
or against the wind becomes to cyclists a query of some 
importance. In this country the wind is extremely 
variable ; it seldom blows for long, steadily, in any one 
direction, and if in contemplating, say, an all-day ride, w'e 
start out against the wind, in the hope of having it with us 
at our back when coming home, well, as likely as not, when 
we turn our bicycle round ready for the second half of the 
journey, we shall find that the wind also has veered, and 
we are doomed to have it against us during the whole of 
the outing—which is surely very hard lines indeed ! 

On the principle that a bird in the hand is worth several 
that are at liberty, not a few cyclists invariably start out 
with the wind ; thus they make sure of its assistance one 
way ; and if the wind does change, perhaps while they are 
having their dinner, well, then they score for the whole 
trip, and, besides being breeze-borne on the outward jour¬ 
ney, they, when becoming somewhat fatigued, are simply 
“ blown home again.'' As to which of these methods the 
individual rider will adopt, he himself must decide ; but 
certainly observation would tend to show that the numbers 
of “go out with the wind ” adherents is on the increase. 

A PETROL BLOW-TORCH. 

An entirely practical article, and, though small in size, 
quite as efficient as a large blow-lamp, is the “ Imp " 
petrol blow-torch, which is here depicted in use. Priced at 
4s. 6 d., the torch, as we see, starts simply by the application 
to it of a lighted match ; it is entirely automatic, and it will 
burn for two hours with one filling ; it heats or solders 
anything, and may be said to be indispensable where quick, 
clean, cheap, and intense heat is desired ; it produces 
a perfect Bunsen flame of over 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Marketed by Messrs. Brown Bros. Ltd., of Great Eastern 


Street, E.C., the “ Imp ” is perfectly safe, will not get 
out of order, and it is selling in large numbers to motor¬ 
cyclists and cyclists who are wise enough and sufficiently 
handy to do their own minor repairs. 

For both the cyclist and the motor-cyclist the best plan 
is to keep the machine as much as possible out of the 
repairer’s hands, but not to omit consulting a competent 
repairer when the need arises for work which cannot 
properly be done at home. As regards motor-cycles, it is 
really remarkable what can be accomplished by an amateur 
who possesses an adequate equipment of simple tools and 
who is fairly skilful at the bench. There are some fellows 
thus endowed who make it a practice to purchase second¬ 
hand motor-cycles for very moderate sums, and, by their 
own mechanical skill, convert these machines into really 
good and reliable mounts, probably at an outlay of not so 
very many shillings, certainly for less than a five-pound note. 

For the youth who is fond of using his hands in this way 
such activity is very fascinating—practically you become a 
maker of motor-cycles yourself, and there is the additional 
attraction that the process is productive of considerable 
profit. But you must be careful to purchase only such 
machines as can be improved by judicious treatment ; it is 
of no good to tinker with out-of-date, worn out, old crocks. 

OUR ITALIAN ALLIES. 

Our motor-cyclist dispatch-riders are the pride of the 
British Army ; in the Italian Army also these daring 
wheelmen may be said to be the 
pick of Italy’s young manhood. 
For many weeks before Italy splen¬ 
didly threw in her lot with the 
Allies, numbers of her motor-cyclist 
dispatch - riders were assiduously 
practising on what is known as the 
Milan circuit, a 1,500 miles trip for 
which their average time was five 
or six days. The route was much 
the same as that adopted for an 
international race that was contested 
last year, but was purposely varied 
somewhat in order to include very 
bad roads as well as good ones. 
Some idea of the severity of the test 
may be gained when it is mentioned that between Bologna 
and Florence the Apennines were crossed at a height of 
3,000 feet. 

Some of the dispatch-riders, eager to be in the best of 
bodily condition, covered the circuit more than once, 
“ just to tune up man and machine," as they expressed it. 
No army in the universe is better adapted for the employ¬ 
ment of cyclists and motor-cyclists than that of Italy ; the 
reason being that her famous Bersaglieri have always been 
trained with a view to their being individually quick and 
nimble, and also mobile when employed in the mass. The 
Bersaglieri riflemen are really sharpshooters ; their ranks 
have included cyclist companies for probably some twenty 
years past. Like the Italian motor-cyclist dispatch-riders, 
they are certain to render a good account of themselves. 

Some while ago I had a conversation with an officer of 
Bersaglieri, then on a visit to England for the purpose of 
taking part in an international horse-jumping competition, 
and what he told me as to the diet of the Italian cyclist 
soldiers was instructive. He said :— 

“ During a forced march of picked cyclists it is sometimes 
experimentally left to each to decide what and how he 
shall eat and drink ; experience, though, makes the best 
riders almost unanimous in their selection. While on the 
day’s ride they partake mainly of biscuits and fruit— 
particularly dates ; drink very little, and indulge in a more 
substantial meal only when in camp again or bivouacked 
for the night. Abstemiousness in diet is part of their 
training ; their quest is for foods that are at once light and 
nourishing : and, all those factors being so, the physical 
condition of these soldier-cyclists remains equably satis¬ 
factory—they keep fit even under conditions imposing 
almost continuous hard riding." 
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A Story of a German Plot that 
Failed. 


By FRANK HOWEL EVANS. 


with black wax. The contents of this tube were placed on 
another slide, and then, with a microscope, the inspecting 
operation was gone through again by the Professor and 
Harry. 

“ Yes, yes, yes ! ” said the Professor after a minute or 
two. “ See there how the liquid eats up the germs and kills 
them dead as mutton! Yes, there’s no failure about that, 
Harry. So now we can rest content that we have solved 
the problem, that we have found a cure for the Black 
Plague. Poor Russia need fear no longer, and neither need 
we fear. We’ve done what we set out to do, Harry, and I 
think we can say we’ve done some good to humanity too ; 
and, after all, that’s worth living for, isn’t it ? It would 
have been dreadful if this plague had been allowed to 
spread. And now, what about a trip to Russia, Harry ? ” 
“ What do you mean, sir ? I don’t quite understand. 
A trip to Russia! Of course I should like it, sir; but what 
do you want me to go there for ? ” 

41 Because I think you ought to. It’s you who have 
practically discovered the cure, and you who ought to take 
the good news over. You would go straight to the Imperial 
Physician of the Tsar, who has charge of all the experiments 
in this matter ; you would take with you our formula, 
and two or three samples of the cure. Yes, you deserve 
to go, Harry. There will be honours waiting there for the 
benefactor who can kill the Black Plague. The Tsar and 
his nobles, and science above all, will delight to honour 
you there—and, my boy, you will deserve all the honour 
you get. Now I think we’ll shut up the laboratory for 
to-day, and just you pop off and enjoy yourself wherever 
you like.” 

” Well, sir, if you’re not the best boss a fellow" ever had 1 
You don’t mind my saying that, do you ? ” 

“ Mind !—I like it, my boy. And I’m very, very proud 
of my assistant too. But there, we’ll just stop throwing 
bouquets at each other and get on with the business, which 
is that there is to be no more business to-day, only play. 
So get along with you, you young ruffian ! ” 

Harry Bell took off his stained overalls, washed, and then, 
brimful of excitement and still bubbling over with the 
joy of success, left the laboratory and started to make 
his way home to the suburb where he, an only child, lived 
with his father and mother. 

Though not well-to-do, his parents had managed to 
send him to a German university for his education. At 
that particular establishment there was a professor of 
chemistry w r ho was renowned throughout the world for his 
powers of teaching, and Harry’s schoolmaster had strongly 
advised Mr. and Mrs. Bell to send their boy there. 

“ He’s a genius at chemistry,” the master had said, " and 
he’ll make a big name for himself. But let him start now, 
let him start young.” 

And so, at the age of thirteen. Harry had been sent to 
Germany; and there, with holiday intervals, he had remained 
until there came the threatening war-cloud, and then, 
From a cabinet at the end of the room, Harry Bell took of course, he had hurried back to England, 
a long glass tube which was carefully sealed at one end His first idea, as was that of so many other thousands 


CHAPTER I. 


1 fast as they can 1 1 believe we’ve got it 1 Hurrah! 

Hurrah ! ” 

” Wait, wait a moment! Don’t be in too much of a 
hurry, my boy. Now, steady, lad, let me watch carefully. 
Yes—yes, we’ve got it! We’ve found the cure at last ! 
I say ‘ we,* but it’s really you, my boy, you did the trick, 
and—well, shake ! ” 

A long, high-ceilinged, glass-roofed laboratory. On 
shelves and benches were the bottles, flasks, vacuum tubes, 
and all the instruments and appurtenances of an experi¬ 
mental chemist. And at a table in the centre, in stained 
working - overalls, stood a tall, spare, rather stooping, 
middle-aged man with a clean-shaved, hatchet-shaped 
face, strong mouth and kindly eyes, with his hand extended 
towards a good-looking, dark-haired young fellow of about 
sixteen or seventeen. 

They had both been bending for some minutes, each 
with his eyes fixed to a microscope directed on to the 
interior of one of those curious glass slides which 
chemical scientists use in their experiments ; and the elder 
man, Professor Selem Jaynes—perhaps the most celebrated 
experimental chemist in the world—smiled with both eyes 
and mouth as he held out his hand to his young assistant, 
Harry Bell. 

” Yes, I think we’ve got the little gentlemen at last, 
Harry,” said the Professor. ” But it's your discovery, 
my boy. What made you think of mixing those two 
ingredients together in those different quantities ? I 
used them in the same quantities, and it was just that 
little change that did it.” 

” I sat up nearly all night thinking over the problem, 
sir, and I thought that we might at any rate try it, for 
there could be no harm done by that. And you really 
think that it's a success—that we’ve got the cure at last ? ” 

” I’m certain, almost absolutely certain of it. But let’s 
try another. Give me another tube. Be careful how you 
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of young men, was to enlist. Tall, well-proportioned, 
strong, athletic, he looked more than seventeen, and he 
'w as one of the first who helped to make those long queues 
outside the recruiting-offices when Great Britain called for 
every young fellow who loved his country. 

But alas! Harry was plucked in his medical exam. 
It was as he had feared, though he had hoped that he 
might be able to pass muster, and bravely he tried to conceal 
an injury to his knee received the year before in Germany 
at football—for in the town where he was he had found a 
football club composed of the English residents there. 
But the examining doctor shook his head and smiled, not 
unkindly. 

“ It’s no good, my lad, I mustn't pass you,” he said. 
" Your knee would crock up at the first long march. With 
care it will be all right in about another year, perhaps; but 
you mustn’t strain it now or you may be a cripple, and 
maybe your leg would even have to come off. Otherwise, 
you’re perfectly fit, though you’re no good for the Army— 
at present, at any rate.” 

And Harry nearly cried with anger and disappointment 
as he left the office. To be plucked for a stupid, rotten old 
knee when he wanted to fight—to shoot! And oh ! what 
a hard time it was for the lad during those first few days 
of disappointment! And how he hated to walk about 
the streets when he saw the other young fellows in khaki ! 
He felt as if he would like to explain to every one he met 
why he had not joined. 

And for some weeks he was terribly down and depressed 
until, by a fortunate chance, he obtained a post as junior 
assistant to Professor Selem Jaynes, most of whose young 
men had enlisted. The employment was just what he 
wanted to keep his mind off the war, to keep him from 
feeling that everybody he passed was wondering why he 
had not joined the Army. 

And then there had come the all-engrossing, 
absorbing subject of the Black Plague. 

The Black Plague is an epidemic always feared 
when a big war breaks out. More rapid in its effects 
than a fever, it both spreads and kills more quickly. 
Already in Russia there had been several cases—of 
w hich, however, the news had not leaked through to 
the public. But throughout the world of scientists 
and chemists the news had spread, and they were all 
hard at work trying to find a cure. 

A cure for the Black Plague ! Not only would the 


discoverer be a benefactor to mankind in general but he 
would be hailed as one of the great men of the century. 

And now—at last! in Professor Selem Jaynes’s laboratory 
the great secret had been discovered. There, in a glass 
vessel, with the germs of the Black Plague obtained from 
Russia and released from the little, broken, black-sealed 
tube, Harry and his chief had seen the cure at work, eating 
up those wriggling bacilli as fire might have eaten up dry 
leaves. And Harry had had his share in the discovery ! 

Yes, there was no doubt about that. The Professor 
had generously acknowledged it. Though Jaynes had laid 
the ground-work, Harry had set the coping-stone. The 
idea of the different quantities of two of the ingredients, 
which had led to success, was his, and it was a very happy 
lad who turned into the first tea-shop he came across. 
For so absorbed had he been in work that the forenoon 
and luncheon-hour had slipped away, and only just now 
did he begin to realise that he was hungry. 

Downstairs, 
to the room 
where men 
gathered to 
play chess and 
draughts over 
their refresh- 
m en ts, he 
went, ordered 
poached eggs 
and coffee, 
and then took 
a little note¬ 
book from his 
pocket, and 
began to in¬ 
dulge in one of 
his favourite 

hobbies, which was to sketch any striking-looking face 
that might take his fancy. For he was clever with 
his pencil, was Harry—untrained, untutored, per¬ 
haps, but still he had genuine talent. 

He was busy sketching an elderly gentleman, with 
a bald head and a long white beard, when suddenly 
he heard from the table next to him a rather harsh 
voice say :— 

Jaynes has found it I I was on the roof. I saw 
them shake hands, and they looked pleased.” 

But the words were not spoken in English; 
they were spoken in a strange jargon, but a 
jargon which Harry understood perfectly well. 
When he was in Germany, he had lived in lodgings 
with a German family where there was a servant 
who came from a village in Saxony where the 
German is very different in dialect to that of the 
towns ; and it had been one of his amusements to 
get her to teach him how to speak her dialect, 
which he had afterwards found very useful when 
he had made a walking tour through Saxony. 

And now, here in this tea-shop—right in the 
heart of London—he heard the Saxon dialect 
again. And his employer had been spoken of too l 
“ 4 Jaynes has found it! I was on the roof. 
I saw them shake hands and they looked pleased.' 
What on earth could that mean ? ” thought 
Harry. 

The waitress at that moment bringing him his 
order, he pushed his note-book on one side and 
casually looked round at the two men, edging his 
chair towards their table so that he could overhear 
them more distinctly. 

One of the men was of a rather striking, com¬ 
manding appearance, with a hooked nose, a firm 
chin, and bright, beady eyes. The other was a 
nondescript little fellow, rather shabbily dressed. 
They were sitting at opposite sides of the table 
next to Harry and talking to each other excitedly. 
When Harry entered, the tables on either side of 
them had been unoccupied; and so engrossed were 
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they in their talk that they had evidently not noticed that 
he had taken his seat there until the waitress brought his 
order, and then they lowered their voices. 

Harry watched them out of the comer of his eyes, 
affecting, of course, not to take any particular notice of 
them, when suddenly their voices almost died away—they 
were talking in a whisper—and then the little nondescript man 
leant over and spoke to Harry, still in the Saxon dialect. 

“ Would you kindly pass me the salt, please ? " was the 
request he made. 

Instinctively, politeness made Harry’s hand shoot out 
towards the salt-cellar, but in a second he recovered himself 
and laid his hand on his fork instead of on the salt-cellar, 
as he replied in English :— 

" I’m afraid I don't understand. Parlez-vous Francais, 
monsieur ? ” 

" Mats out, certainement ! " was the reply. “ Passez le 
sel, s'il vous plait. Merci infiniment / Je suis Russe, moi." 
(** Oh yes, certainly I Pass the salt, if you please. Many 
thanks. I am a Russian myself.") 

He took the salt-cellar which Harry then passed and 
went on speaking Saxon in an ordinary voice to his 
companion, and Harry, listening with both ears, under¬ 
stood every word. 

M It’s all right, he doesn’t understand," said the man. 
" I thought he might, perhaps, but he only speaks French. 
That’s the lad !—Jaynes’s assistant. I’m positively certain 
that they’ve found the cure from the way they looked at 
each other and shook hands after the experiment. We 
must get in there to-night somehow. But, my friend, 
what is all my trouble going to be worth to me ? " 

** Whatever you like to ask—once we've got that cure, 
once we've made certain," came the answer from the other. 
" Why, man, you can be a millionaire if you like. And for 
myself, well, the highest honour in the land will not be 
too much for my Imperial master to bestow on me. Can't 
you see the situation, Hans ? " 

The two men leant their heads to¬ 
gether over the table until they almost 
touched, and the hook-nosed man’s voice 
came sharp, sibilant, and distinct, 
quivering with excitement. 

"The Black Plague—we know it exists, 
that it is already attacking the Russian 
Army ; we know that all the scientists 
in the world have been at work to try 
to find a cure and that they have all 
failed until now; but this man Jaynes has 
found it—at least, we presume so. We 
obtain the formula for the cure from 
Jaynes; it doesn’t matter how, by force 
if necessary—in fact, it must be by force, 
for the secret must die with him and only 
live with us. To-night, then, Hans, we 
get that formula. You know where he 
keeps it ? " 

"Yes, I have observed everthing ; I 
have found out everything. Every 
experiment that he and this youngster 
here have made has been duly recorded 
on paper and filed away in a little 
cabinet in the corner of his laboratory, 
and all the papers are still there. I saw 
him put the final ones away—well, barely 
half an hour ago, when I was on the 
roof." 

“ Good ! Then we must get those 
papers to-night. And Jaynes—well, 

I don’t think he’ll live long after we've 
got them, and then—well, Germany holds 
the world in her power! The Black 
Plague spreads, spreads, spreads—we 
have the cure, we can keep the plague 
from our own land, from our own soldiers. 

Then to our enemies we say: ‘ You have 
the Black Plague. Cure it if you can, 
but you can’t. It is fighting on our side, 


you will soon be decimated, utterly destroyed. We Germans 
are free, immune. Give in, give us all we want, and we 
give you the cure. Resist still longer, and we sit down 
and wait and wait, and watch and smile, while our ally, 
the Black Plague, fights for us.’ Oh, can’t you see it, 
Hans ? Germany would be triumphant over all the world 
if once the cure were in our hands. Oh yes, we must see 
that we get it, and Jaynes too—well, his silence will be 
the silence of the grave, eh ? We, and we alone, shall 
know the cure." 

" But the boy—what of him ? " asked the other. “He 
may know it too." 

" Pah, not likely ! " was the contemptuous reply. " A 
lad like that! He may know something about it, but not 
all. Anyway, we can attend to him too, if necessary 
Now then, come along ! " 

They rose to pay their bill and then left, and the non¬ 
descript man smiled a farewell at Harry, who smiled back 
again and half bowed ; and then, as soon as the two men 
had disappeared out of sight up the stairs, he whipped out 
his note-book and in a few seconds had pencilled down 
an easily recognisable likeness of the two men. Then he 
snapped back the india-rubber band over the book and 
clapped it into his pocket; and then suddenly he felt 
hot and cold all over, and sick and faint. These two 
men—here in this peaceful tea-shop in the heart of London— 
had been plotting robbery and murder ; no, more than 
that was aimed at, for they contemplated practically the 
destruction of whole nations ! 

It all came to him in a flash. With the cure in Germany’s 
hands, what tremendous power she could wield ! The end 
of the struggle would be in sight almost directly, and the 
victor would be Germany. 

The bewildering immensity of the plot almost frightened 
him at first. Here, in this strange manner, had come to 
him information of a scheme which must be killed at once 
or the fate of an empire might hang in 
the balance. 

Harry with an effort pulled himself 
together, paid his bill, hurried out, and, 
jumping into the first taxi he saw, was 
driven with all speed to Professor 
Jaynes’s private house. 

" Just been home and packed his bag 
and gone to Brighton," he was told. 

Outside the house, Harry stood for a 
moment by the door of the taxi to 
think, and then he suddenly turned 
quickly to the driver. 

“ Scotland Yard ! ’’ he said. 

But he had not gone many yards be¬ 
fore he changed his mind, and, putting 
his head out, gave the address of Pro¬ 
fessor Jaynes’s laboratory in Great Duke 
Street. 

The caretaker of the premises in 
which the laboratory was situated was 
smoking a placid pipe at the corner of 
the street, and Harry w’hipped out his 
note-book and showed him the sketches 
of the two men he had made in the 
shop. 

" D’you know either of these two men, 
Charles ? ’’ he said. 

" Oh, bless you, yes, Mr. Bell. That 
little one there I know. He’s one of 
the 'workmen who’s been employed in 
doing a bit of glazing up on your roof. 
Pretty good likeness you’ve made of 
him too I " 

"I’m glad you were able to recognise 
him. I just wanted to see if I really 
could draw a likeness, that’s all. Nothing 
like having expert opinion—eh, Charles ? ’ * 
And with a laugh Harry passed on 
and let himself into the laboratory. 

By now it was beginning to get dusk. 
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but without turning on any lights Harry made his way 
to the cabinet where the formula of the Black Plague 
cure was kept. From the table he took a little electric 
torch which he often used at night-time to go to visit 
the store-room with, and shading it so that there could be 
no chance of the light being noticed from above, he read 
all the papers carefully through. Yes, here was the exact 
formula, and, with a little sigh of relief, Harry put the 
papers into his pocket and prepared to leave. 

But just as he reached the door he turned, and sitting 


down at the table he took out his note-book, tore out half 
a dozen blank pages, scribbled figures and formulae rapidly 
on them, and then put them back into the cabinet whence 
he had taken the formula for the plague cure. Then he 
left, and, locking the door behind him, passed out into the 
street, stopping after he had gone not very far to lean up 
against a lamp-post to steady himself ; for he was literally 
shaking with laughter. 

But he did not know that a very few yards away from 
him the little nondescript man was standing watching him. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


Are We Downhearted? 


Grenadiers march into Waterloo Station from Chelsea 
Barracks. The rain was coming down as it generally 
did come down last December. The splendid fellows, 
burdened with their war-kit, going straight to Southampton 
in their wet clothes, there to march straight on board a 
waiting transport to face a five-hours' voyage across the 
“ chops of the Channel," and then to be hastened straight 
to the trenches to face the “ Black Marias " and the “ Jack 
Johnsons," as well as the bayonets and bullets of the foe, 
in addition to the misery and mud of the trenches, might 
have been excused if they had marched along in sullen 
silence. But the moment they came out of the pouring 
rain, the wet streaming from their khaki, they all yelled : 
" Are we downhearted ? " and like thunder following 
lightning came the answering " No 1 " 

Do you think none of those fellows felt depressed ? 
Some of them had their loved ones with them—loved ones 
whom they might never see again. Yes, many of them 
were leaving their native shore never to return. None 
of them was in a laughing, rollicking humour. They were 
just grimly in earnest. They were quite aware of the 
difficulties of the situation; but they were not disposed 
to grumble. Difficulties only bucked them up to higher 
effort and pluckier conduct. 

Have you read " Martin Chuzzlewit " ? It is one of the 
great masterpieces of Dickens. It contains several of the 
great novelist's best-known characters. But one in particu¬ 
lar always appeals to me. His name is Mark Tapley, and he 
is the sort of man who absolutely refuses to be downhearted. 
He says, " I like things to be pretty hard and uphill and 
difficult, then I get a chance of coming out strong." 

That is the spirit of Mark Tapley. It is the triumph of 
the man over his surroundings. But Mark Tapley did 
not invent it. It has been in the very bone and narrow 
of England from the earliest times, and I do not think the 
boys of the new generation are going to let it go. 

I found something very like it in the Bible the other day. 
The Bible is the most patriotic book in the world. Its 
pages glow with patriotism. Listen to this : “ If I 

forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its 
cunning." That man was a captive in a strange land, and 
his capital and his country were like Belgium to-day, a 
howling wilderness, laid in ruin by an invading foe. 

But that man was not downhearted. He was not going 
to forget. He was going to help to win it all back. That is 
the heroic temper which is unconquerable. 

But that was not what I was thinking about. The 
words that made me think of our exclamation " Are we 
downhearted ? " are in the New Testament. They are : 

“ Rejoice evermore 1 " 

Think of that, boys. The Bible even tells us there is no 
real need to be downhearted. Why ? Because it knows as 
no other book can, that the triumph of right is as sure as 
the sunrise. That the boy or man who is fighting for 
the right and the just and lie true need never be down¬ 
hearted, because he is on the winning side. Right is might, 
after all, boys; be very sure of that. Are we down¬ 
hearted ? No 1 
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A Talk to Boys. 



OME grown-ups think boys are 
never downhearted ; but 
there was never a greater 
error. Boys are just as 
subject to fits of de¬ 
pression and discourage¬ 
ment as their elders ; and, 
as they are not so rich 
in experience, they are 
more apt to think their 
troubles will overwhelm 
them, that their clouds 
will never disperse, that 
their sun will never shine 
again. 

But I want to draw a 
distinction between de¬ 
pression of spirits and 
downheartedness. I think 
it happens many a time that a boy feels a bit miserable 
and as if life were more than usually an uphill job, and yet 
he is not downhearted. In fact, if his heart were to 
express itself in words, it would say :— 

" I know things are pretty rotten: that I can’t see what's 
going to happen, that I am in a sort of Hampton Court 
Maze of perplexity, that the enemy is ten to one against me, 
and I feel pretty bad about it; but am I downhearted ? 
No ! I absolutely refuse to be downhearted ! Nothing shall 
make me downhearted I I’ll win through, if a bit of hard 
fighting will do it; I won’t sit down and accept defeat! 
—Not I! " 

So you see, there is a difference between being depressed 
and being downhearted. You cannot help feeling depressed 
sometimes ; I defy anybody to help it, any more than you 
can help rainy days occurring. But you can make up your 
mind not to be downhearted. 

What would you think of a boy who, when he got up in 
the morning, should look out of the window, and when he 
saw that it was foggy and rainy and dreary in the extreme 
should heave a big sigh and slide back between the sheets 
again ? You would call him a " softy," a " sop," a " poor 
ickle mopsy-popsy," or some other opprobrious and appro¬ 
priate name—-of course you would. And richly he would 
deserve it. 

Of course, I need not tell you what the average healthy 
boy would do. He would say, " Beastly weather I Only fit 
for young ducks I The clerk of the weather must be making 
pea-soup 1 " And he would go and jump into his tub, rush 
downstairs and get his breakfast, cast a longing look at 
the fire in the sitting-room and wish he could sit beside 
it and read " Treasure Island," put on his coat and his cap, 
and face the weather whatever it was. It might be raining 
sheets and blankets. The stinging blast, as the poet calls 
it, might be cutting through him. The fog might be stifling 
and choking him. He would feel pretty miserable and wish 
ho were out of it. But he would go on all the same. Such 
a boy is not downhearted even though he is wet and cold. 

Just before last Christmas I saw a battalion of the 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 




THE WONDER-SHIP OF THE NAVY. 


Britain’s latest, largest, and most powerful battleship is the 
“ Queen Elizabeth ”—the wonderful 27,500 tons fighting-craft 
that, directly she was finished for sea, steamed away to the 
jEgean, and took a prominent part in smashing the mine-field 
guarded forts of the Dardanelles. In many ways the “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” is an epoch-marking vessel ; she is the very latest 
word in naval design ; she is the first ship to mount the new 
and marvellous fifteen-inch gun ; she is the first Dreadnought 
battleship under any flag to fire a shot in anger. 

Protected by armour that is thirteen inches thick, the “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” has engines that burn oil only; she does not carry 
coal, and thc-e oil-engines are capable of developing a speed of 
twenty-five knots an hour. In 1901, the 
battleships of the "King Edward VII.” 
class were designed to carry 400 tons of 
liquid fuel in their double bottoms to 
augment their coal supply, the oil being 
sprayed on to the coal when extra high 
speed was desired. The innovation was 
successful, and from that time endeavours 


of the 13 5-inch gun ; the shell of the ” Queen Elizabeth 
fifteen-inch guns leaves the muzzle at a velocity of nearly t 
mile and a half a second ! Few will deny that this is a wonder 
ship indeed !—a mighty, swift-moving, fearsome fortress afloa: 
destruction-dealing from afar, with a crew of 1,000 officers an: 
men behind her walls of hardened steel. 

Being as she is the first of five similar Dreadnought battleships 
the new-comer gives her name to that complete category; tfc? 
other ships of the " Queen Elizabeth ” class being the ” Warspite 
“ Valiant,’ ” Barham,” and ” Malaya,” all of which will be 
completed this year. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


But two ways are offered to our will : 
Toil—with rare triumph ; ease—with safe 
disgrace; • 

Nor deem that acts heroic wait on chance 
The man's whole life preludes the single 
deed 

That shall decide if his inheritance 


The most powerful battleship In the British Navy. 


vrere made to design big battleships that should run with oil fuel 
only ; many smaller craft w r ere perfected in that respect, but 
it took some eleven years before the remarkable oil-engines 
were evolved that have now been put to such triumphant test 
in our newest and biggest battleship. The advantages of oil 
fuel are: ability to obtain great speed and to maintain it; absence 
of smoke ; smaller crew required and less strain put upon that 
crew ; above all, capacity for re-fuelling at sea by pipe-line from 
an attendant supply steamer, for which operation the ” Queen 
Elizabeth ” has special facilities; she can replenish her oil- 
tanks in a very short space of time considering the immense 
size of those tanks. 

For armament, our latest Dreadnought has twelve six-inch 
guns, and eight of the monster fifteen-inch guns. The fifteen- 
inch gun is, without doubt, the world’s best naval gun ; its power 
may be estimated by the fact that whereas the 13 5-inch gun 
hurls a 1,400 lb. projectile, the fifteen-inch gun discharges a 
projectile of nearly a ton in w r eight (2,240 lb.), and can send that 
immense mass of steel and high explosive a distance of fifteen 
miles. In attacking forts Hamidieh I. and III. in the Dardanelles, 
the ” Queen Elizabeth ” fired at a range of twelve miles across the 
Gallipoli Peninsula ; at almost as great a range she put out of 
action many of the twenty-two large guns of Fort Kalid Bahr. 
Our 13-5-inch gun is a fully efficient weapon, but these prodigious 
fifteen-inch guns of the ” Queen Elizabeth ” give an increase of 
40 per cent, in the weight of the projectile for an increase of 
only 1 £ inch in the calibre of the gun. The projectile carries a 
high explosive charge that is almost half as large again as that 


Be with the sifted few of matchless breed, 

Or with the unmotived herd that only sleep and feed. 

Lowell. 

* * * 

ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 

” If you want to make a camel run, you should play some music 
within his hearing,” was a dictum laid down in the rooms of the 
Royal Asiatic Society at a lecture given recently by Professor 
Inayat Khan. The Professor was lecturing on the subject of 
the effect of music upon animals. Clad in a light-coloured 11 owing 
robe, and wearing a turban of the same colour, the FVofessor 
told some singular stories of experiments which he and others 
had conducted over a large number of years. In India, houses 
arc set apart for the musicians; and goats, buffaloes, sheep, 
chickens, and other animals are kept in those houses in order 
that the musicians may test their sensitiveness to music. One 
cow, said the Professor, became particularly fond of music, and 
showed a decided preference for one certain Indian instrument. 
It takes, however, a long time to make a horse fond of music, 
and he prefers wind to stringed instruments. At the sound of the 
bagpipe the cows began to jump and dance, but whether this 
was to be regarded as a sign of approval or disapproval the 
Professor did not say. Birds began to dance when a gutar 
w r as played before them, and this was evidently intended to 
signify approval, because on one occasion when the music 
ceased one of the birds w'ent up to the player and tapped his 
cheek with its beak, signifying that it wanted more music. 
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Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Coins, Medals, etc. 



By FRED. W. BURGESS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

D ESPITE war excitement, boy scouts' drill, and outdoor 
games and sports, the amateur photographer seldom 
neglects his hobby, for it is a never-ending delight 
to him. Some go on in a jog-trot way, and others are 
i seldom content with the results of their work, for they admire 
the beauty of the pictures taken by professionals. The finish 
of prints is one of the most unsatisfactory points about amateur 
work. Many marvel at the smooth gloss on prints turned out 
by the experienced artist, and they- are apt to tear up their 
attempts in disgust. A little time spent upon this part of the 
work and a little patience, however, will soon overcome the 
difficulty. Why not try ? 

Prints to be glazed require care before 
placing upon the glazing substance after 
having been taken out of the water in 
which they have been washed—perhaps for 
quite a longtime. In that condition they 
are soft and pulpy, and if glazed at once 
will probably stick and be spoiled. It is 
better to let them dry, and then, when 
hardened, just damp them sufficiently, but 
not enough'to make them sticky. A special 
hardening solution is sold and it is very 
useful. The glazing solution in which to 
dip the prints for eight or ten minutes is 
sold also ready for use ; or a good enough 
recipe is to get 2 ozs. of formaline and mix 
it with one quart of water. 

Although many glazing substances are 
used, there is nothing better than a smooth 
piece of plate-glass, quite free from scratches. 

Many .use ferrotype tins, and they are not 
expensive and are good ; the glass, however, 
is cheap and can be bought everywhere ; 
some buy an inexpensive small mirror, 
and it is almost the best thing -an amateur 
can use. 

The glazing process is simply squeezing 
the print close in contact with the gl&ss or 
tin, face downwards. Leave it to dryland 
then remove carefully, and behold the 
glaze ! Perhaps some 0/ opr readers will 
send us one or two of their best efforts ; 
we should much like to see what they can 
do, and to help them if we can. 

This is r the collector’s page as well as 
being devoted to photographers’ interests. 

The two things go well together, for the 
boy who can use a camera can make his 
collecting-hobby much more interesting by 
taking pictures of his treasures and com¬ 
paring notes with others who are collecting similar objects. 

STAMPS. 

The postal issues, which have been surcharged to provide 
some of the funds needed to help the families of poor soldiers, 
and to provide hospital accommodation, continue to interest 
collectors more than anything else. Some of these were repro¬ 
duced in a recent issue of the “ B.O.P.” ; this month we give 
readers illustrations of two of the varieties of the larger Russian 
War relief stamps. They have been issued in four values, each 
being sold for 1 kopeck over face, that small additional sum going 
to the fund. These stamps are on enamelled surface-printed 
paper and are quite pictorial ; the values and descriptions are : 
1 kop., maroon and green on yellow, typifying an ancient warrior; 
3 kop., claret and green on pink, a Russian soldier ; 7 kop., 
brown and green on cream, Saint Elizabeth ; and 10 kop., blue 
and brown on blue, St. George. 

The Gorman colonial stamps of Togoland have been over¬ 
printed, and the values changed to English currency, as shown 
in our illustration ; they have also been overprinted " Togo 
Anglo-French Occupation ” (without change of currency) ; and 
there has been a French issue overprinted " Togo Occupation 
franco-anglaise. ” 


A few weeks ago there was an exhibition of war stamps in 
London, at which all the war varieties were on view, as well as 
some interesting letter-envelopes which had been used at the 
Front by Sir John French, and some of the famous generals out 
there. Some of the rare overprints of the Samoan Provisionals 
were also shown and many examples of the Australian overprints. 

The large Red Cross stamps of Belgium, of recent issues, include 
those on which is seen the War of Independence Monument ; 
they were printed at Malines, and afterwards in Antwerp, 
l efore the fall of the city. The stamps—on which is a portrait of 
King Albert—were issued from the post office at Ste Adresse, 
Havre Some bogus stamps—on w’hich are portraits of the King 
and Queen of the Belgians—are said to be 
about. 

Besides the war-relief stamps, already 
referred to in this and previous articles, 
there are the picture stamps of Bosnia 
which were overprinted and surcharged in 
red, a short time ago, with a 2-heller contri¬ 
bution for war-relief purposes. In Hungary, 
too, use Las been made of a w r ar stamp by 
adapting the flood-relief stamps of 1913; 
the. overprint is in red arid’ the surcharge 
in black. 

Another collectable stamp in association 
with the war is a 10-c. Indo-China stamp, 
which has been surcharged 5 c. in red, the 
additional sum going to the funds of the 
French Red Cross Society. There is a 
similar surcharge, for the same object, upon 
Monaco stamps (one of w’hich was illus¬ 
trated last month), and upon Swiss stamps. 

Australian Commonwealth stamps have 
been overprinted “ N.W. Pacific Islands ” 
for use in the Marshall and Caroline Islands 
—taken by the Japanese and handed over 
to the Australian Commonwealth for ad¬ 
ministration. The two stamps at present 
overprinted are the id. red (King George) 
and the 2 \d. deep blue (Kangaroo type). 

Collectors are advised to secure good, 
clean (unused preferably) stamps of Russian 
issues, especially the recent portrait series, 
for attention will be called to Russian 
stamps after the w r ar, and some of the 
stamps now comparatively common will, 
in all probability, become scarce. I wonder 
if all young collectors have looked carefully 
at the details of the engraving of the 
designs of the earlier issues ? If not, they 
should certainly do so. The spread eagle 
with two heads looks east and west, sig¬ 
nifying Independence ; emblems of sovereignty are found in the 
small but beautifully engraved orb and sceptre. The knight, 
St. George, is symbolical of the spread of Christianity carried 
by Russia into the Far East. The famous historic portrait 
series commemorates the tercentenary of the Romanoff dynasty. 

There have been some more Persian overprints and surcharges 
in consequence of the delay in obtaining fresh supplies from the 
European printing presses—these may be w orth collecting. The 
young collector should always have an eye to what will become 
valuable in the future. Many of the collections, w’hich have been 
sold at high prices recently, were formed years ago at quite small 
cost. There is an accruing value in stamps, especially in unused 
specimens and those of special issues of brief duration. 

COINS OF BELGIUM. 

The coins of Belgium have excited more interest during the 
past few months than for many years previously. Boys have 
been proud of the few old Belgium coins they have found among 
their “ old copper.” Even the authorities at the British Museum 
have arranged a special display of Belgian coins which any one 
may see. It is interesting to trace in this collection the close 
relationship which existed between England and Belgium, 
even as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 



The New Military Cross. 
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The English penny was, as even the young collector knows, 
very similar to the derniers of France and to the silver currency 
of Aquitaine and Normandy. It was the popular piece in 
Flanders, and the coins in the British Museum collection show 
that the English penny was closely copied in the issues made in 
the cities and towns of Ghent, Valenciennes, Namur, Louvain, 
Mons, Douai, and Antwerp. Curiously enough, the close 
similarity was forbidden in the fourteenth century, and from 
that time onward a difference in design and size is apparent. 

The beautiful gold nobles which Edward III. minted at 
Calais as well as in London were also copied by the Flemish. 
As war souvenirs are now 
so popular, doubtless 
many will examine care¬ 
fully the siege pieces, or 
money of necessity, struck 
during the revolt against 
Spain from 1579 to 1585 ; 
these pieces include a 30- 
stivers piece struck at 
Brussels in 1579, which 
is inscribed “ Perfer et 
obdura—Bruxella.'' 

Another item of interest 
consists in the small paper 
money — some of which 
has been issued in times 
of war. These little notes, 
some as small as 5 cents., 
were issued during the 
American War. Some 
small notes have been issued in Antwerp and also in 
Brussels; one was for 120 f. Under the exhibit of several of 
these notes in the British Museum is the following label: “ The 
Belgian Government on its removal to Antwerp took with it 
the plant and plates for the issue of bank-notes. The City of 
Brussels, however, being pressed for small change and paper 
currency, issued some from old plates still in its possession. 
These bear the date 27.8.14, and a portrait of King Leopold I." 
Such notes will soon be scarce, for they are few in number. 

MEDALS. 

Some time ago we alluded to the Military Cross which was 
instituted in January last. It is to be worn before all other 
military awards save only the V.C. It is of silver, and is in the 


form indicated in the illustration on the previous page. The de¬ 
scription of the Cross is, briefly, a cross of silver having on each 
arm the Imperial crown and bearing in the centre the letters 
G.R.I. It is to be worn on the left breast, pendant from a 
riband of one inch in width, the colour of which must be white 
with a purple stripe. The Cross is to be given to officers and 
warrant-officers. Non-commissioned officers and men who earn a 
similar award will have a medal, the qualification in both cases 
being “ Acts of gallantry and devotion whilst serving in his 
Majesty’s Expeditionary Force in France and Belgium.” 

The Navy is to have its rewards too, for the new Distinguished 

Service Medal for the Navy 
will be awarded to chief 
petty-olficers, petty- 
officers, and boys in the 
Royal Navy and of the 
Royal Marines. The Con¬ 
spicuous Service Cross is 
the award given to all 
officers in the Navy below 
the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, who earn 
such an award. Crosses 
and medals which are now- 
being won by many wall 
doubtless in time be col¬ 
lectable ; few, however, 
will part with their 
awards of great bravery, 
and should they lose their 
fives in their country’s 
service, their friends will value them still more. It is pleasing 
to think that many “ old boys,” readers of the “ B.O.P,” wall be 
the winners of such awards of bravery and devotion. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

John Bumby. —The copper coins you have are worth about one penny each. A 
George II. sixpence may be worth from is. to 2$., according to its condition. 
The silver coins of George III., unless in mint condition, are not likely to be 
worth more than current or face value. 

Collector (Uxbridge). —Yes, stamps perforated by business firms are of little 
value ; unless very rare stamps, collectors do not like them in their albums 
at all. If you wish to know the values of the stamps you collect you cannot 
do better than buy one of the catalogues issued by the leading dealers. The 
" Stanley Gibbons ” catalogue is in two parts, Foreign and British, and the 
price is 2 s. 6 d. each. 



Russian Red Cross War Stamps, and Over-printed Stamp of Togoland. 


The “ King of Beasts.” 0 


T HE late Stanley Portal Hyatt, whose serial story ” The 
Black Pearl of Peihoo,” in our last volume, was so 
much appreciated by ” B.O.P.” readers, had a long 
and intimate acquaintance with South Africa. Years 
ago, before the railway pushed up-country, Hyatt and his 
brothers were transport-riders. They travelled considerable 
distances across the veld and through the bush, with bullock 
teams, carrying grain and many kinds of stores. Of those 
early days in Mashonaland Hyatt wrote delightfully in one of 
the last books that came from his pen, ” The Old Transport 
Road ” (published by Andrew Melrose). It is a fascinating 
record of pioneer work, of fife in the " wild,” of natives— 
Mashona, Zulu, and Basutu—of cattle-dealing, and of many 
adventures with lions, leopards, snakes, and other ” schelm.” 
Boys particularly will be interested to hear what Hyatt has 
to say about the lion. Here is an extract from a chapter on 
" Enemies of the Road ” : 

” It is almost impossible efficiently to protect cattle against 
schelm on the road. At the end of a long trek, even though you 
may find plenty of thorn-scrub, there is not the time to make an 
efficient scherm (enclosure). You may construct something 
through which the lion will not penetrate, but it takes heavy 
timber to prevent the terrified cattle from breaking out when 
they smell the lion. Whenever (at Chivamba’s) I heard of the 
arrival of a new lion, I used to send for the local headmen and 
order them to put their cattle-kraals in order. In nine cases 
out of ten, these kraals merely consisted of rotten poles, six or 
seven feet in height, planted so loosely in the ground that the 
cattle could push them aside, more or less, at will. Certainly, 
there was no suspicion of their being lion-proof. Still, all my 
protests and threats were unavailing. The most any of these 
wretched savages would ever consent to do was to hang charms 
in the entrances of the scherms. When, next morning, they 


found a heifer gone, they remarked solemnly that the lion must 
indeed be a potent wizard ! 

“ What is the best precaution against attacks from lions 
when you are on the road ? The usual method is to tie your 
cattle round the wagon itself—not, as is usually done, to the 
trek-chain—and to keep large fires going. Many old hunters 
declare that white rags, fluttering in the moonlight, scare the lion 
more than does anything else. I myself have found a small 
acetylene lamp wonderfully efficient when travelling with 
pack-donkeys. On one occasion the bush round our camp 
seemed to be alive with schelm, yet none of them dared to face 
that flashing lamp. 

” One question which I often heard debated amongst transport- 
riders was what weight a lion could actually carry- on his back. 
Many—the majority of the old men, certainly—used to hold 
that he could take a fair-sized bullock in his jaws, fling it on 
his back, and actually jump a five-foot fence with it. Others 
asserted that a donkey was the most he could carry. Personally, 
I doubt the bullock story ; it seems incredible, even to one who. 
like myself, knows how appalling is a lion's strength. But I 
have seen what appeared to be conclusive evidence of a lion 
having sprung out of a scherm with a medium-sized donkey." 

The lion is ” chief-of-the-schelm-on-the-ground,” to use the 
native expression ; after him comes the leopard. ** Really," 
says Hyatt, ” I believe that, so far as human life is concerned, 
he is the more dangerous beast. I came across far more cases 
of transport-riders who had been mangled by these horrible 
slinking brutes than by lions. The leopard can climb and the 
lion cannot—therein lies the great difference between the two 
kinds of schelm. The lion will never venture into any place into 
which he cannot see ; the leopard will go anywhere, if he is 
hungry. The lion will always try to avoid a man, the other 
brute stands his ground.” 
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Stgme. Age. 

PillpsR Box 


A Constant Reader. —Candidates for service in the Manchester 
and County Bank are required to pass an examination in 
arithmetic, geography, dictation, and general knowledge. 
There is also a medical test. The age limit is sixteen to 
seventeen years. For Messrs. Williams Deacon’s Bank 
the age limits are sixteen to nineteen years ; candidates 
are apparently judged on their individual merits, and are 
required to state in their applications details of the educa¬ 
tion received, etc. Union Bank of Manchester’s educational 
examination is equivalent to the Oxford or Cambridge 
Locals (Junior) ; age at entry is fifteen to seventeen years. 
Apprentices are taken : term of apprenticeship—three to 
four years. Salaries in the various institutions do not 
differ materially from those of the other banks of a similar 
kind given in our first article. (See “ Banking as a Career,” 
page 379 -) 

Alberta. —The copper piece with the man's head, ” current in 
the counties of, 1 795 ,” on the obverse, “ Cambridge, bed- 
ford, and Huntingdon,” round the edge, and a beehive 
with “ industry has its sure reward ” on the reverse, 
is one of the tradesmen’s tokens issued mainly between 
the years 1789 and 1797, which passed current in certain 
districts during the scarcity of the copper coinage. There 
were large numbers of these, some of them very well done, 
of which you will find a good general description in " Coin- 
Collecting for Boys,” in ” The Boy’s Own Book of Pets 
and Hobbies,” published at our office. 


x y\ F. E. Ratcliff. — Having cut out the runners to 
the dimensions shown in fig. 2 of our article, 
\ ^ the metal runners, or iron shoes, can be at 

\V once shaped by any blacksmith, where there 

K \ are no home facilities for doing it. He 

should also drill four countersunk holes for 
y \ each runner, in order that the screws fixing 

yA them to the wood may be flush, or level, 

\\ V with the surface of the iron ; if not file them 

i till they are. 

\ P. Doherty.—(1) See vol. xxvii, (1904-5), pp. 30 
and 43, for the article on how to make an 
electric motor with battery for driving. (2) 
It is quite possible that the voltage of your 
battery is insufficient. Try two bichromate 
cells of pint size. 

J. Steigman.—The best treatise on the subject was a series 
of eight articles on ” British Pebbles : Where and How to 
Find, and How to Cut and Polish Them,” by the Rev. A. N. 
Malan, in our eighth volume, which was illustrated by a 
beautiful coloured plate from a water-colour drawing by 
the author. This volume has long been out of print, but 
may be obtained second-hand. In a condensed form the 
articles were reprinted in ” Indoor Games,” now also out 
of print. 

G. J. de C. M.— (1) See Dr. Scoff era’s ” Fire Balloons and Gas 
Balloons,” in our third volume; Mr. Spencer’s ” Balloons 
and All About Them,” with patterns of the gores, in our fourth 
volume ; ” Adventures in the Air,” in our fifth volume;—all 
three series, like several subsequent articles, being out of 
print. Of more recent date are ” Aeroplanes and How They 
Fly,” in the thirty-second volume; and ” Model Flying 
Machines and How to Make Them,” in our thirty-third 
volume. For books, your best plan would be to apply at 
your public library, or go to the Patent Library in South¬ 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. (2) The badge is that 
of The King’s (Liverpool Regiment), formerly the eighth 
of the line. (3) The tortoise will probably put in an 
appearance in May. 

W. J. Delder. —(1) The usual way is to be apprenticed to a 
firm as an engineer, and at a certain period of your 
apprenticeship you are placed in the drawing-office, when 
you have an opportunity of specialising as a draughtsman, 
if so inclined ; or, if you have passed through a course of 
draughtsmanship, you can enter the drawing-office to begin 
with. If you have special ability for the occupation you 
may do well at it. (2) The parts for November and 
December 1913 can be sent you for sixteenpence, which 
includes postage. 

G. W. Griffiths. —You require no “ qualification ” to become 
a Fellow of the Entomological Society. In the course of 
your studies and other work you become acquainted with 
men of similar tastes; and when you are sufficiently known 
to one of the Fellows, he proposes you as a suitable candidate 


H. Spurne. —In Cyprus there are 180 piastres to the sovereign ; in 
Egypt there are 100 to the pound of £i os. 3 \d. ; in Morocco 
the piastre is worth five francs; in Turkey there are 100 
piastres to eighteen shillings; in Quebec piastre is the local 
name for a dollar; the Spanish piastre was a dollar, which 
was also called a duro; and the old Italian piastre was worth 
3s. 7 d. ;—so that your question as to the value of a piastre 
is not one to be answered in a hurry. 

J. M. Harrison. —In ” Our Country’s Butterflies and Moths,” 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., at 3 s. 6 d., there are 
coloured figures of a thousand British butterflies and moths, 
and full instructions how to identify them. 

Anon. (Musselburgh). — The November, 1914, number can be 
supplied ; wri.e to the Publishers, 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. We cannot trace the poem to which you refer. 


from personal knowledge. You have no idea of the extent 
of the subject; the literature is simply vast, and you must 
devote yourself to some special branch. As a general 
introduction, you could not do better than read the two 
volumes on insects in ” The Cambridge Natural History,” 
published by Macmillan* 

Y. B. Stettis. —The Germans claim that they have the right 
to arm their Red Cross units, as there is nothing in the 
Hague resolutions which expressly forbids it. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P. ,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked "Correspondence." As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 






the officer was suddenly struck with a brilliant idea, and re¬ 
marked within hearing of his steed ” Not to-day, thank you.” 
The procession then moved on without further delay. 


A FRIENDLY “TIP.” 

A concert in aid of the fund for something or other had been 
arranged in the village, and all the local " stars ” were booked 
to appear. 

Miss ” Elsie Hands,” the favourite soprano, was announced to 
sing, and, before she began, apologised for her cold. Then she 
started :— 

” I 11 hang my harp on a willow-tree-e-e—ahem ! 

On a willow-tree-c-e—oh 1 ** 

Her voice broke on the high note each time.' She tried twice 
more, then a voice came from the back of the hall:— 

“ ‘ Try ’anging it on a lower branch, miss ! ” 


FILES! 

The blacksmith, who was pretty good at his trade, but ignorant 
of medical lore, sprained his wrist one afternoon, and lost no 
time in hustling to the surgery of a doctor. 

The doctor examined the wrist, and then took a small bottle 
from a shelf, but found it empty. 

” James!” said he, turning to an assistant, “go upstairs and 
bring me down a couple of those phials.” 

” What’s that ? ” exclaimed the patient, suddenly showing 
large signs of emotion. 

” I was merely asking my assistant to bring me down a couple 
of phials from upstairs,” answered the doctor. 

” Files 1 ” cried the blacksmith, with a look of determination 
” No, you don't. If that hand has got to come off you will use 
an axe or a saw I ” 


PRIDE OF COUNTRY. 

He was a Scotsman, with little or no education, and he was 
looking all over the new Town Hall. Suddenly his gaze fell 
upon the legend above the portal. 

“Annie!’ he said, turning to his wife, "d’ye see hoo the 
Scots be ever cappin’ them a’ ? I dinna ken wha this mon 
McMix may be, but his name above the door makes my heart 
leap wi’ pride.” 

“ Aye, Sandy,” responded his wife, “ he must a bin a wonnerful 
lad.’’ 

And they proceeded on their way in blissful ignorance, leaving 
behind them the building which bore the date mc mix. 


MUNIFICENCE. 

There was keen rivalry between Dibble and Drill—two seeds¬ 
men, who did everything they could think of to “ cut down ” 
each other. 

One day Dibble put a large notice in his window, saying 
“ With every plant we give a packet of seeds.” 

Drill was not to be outdone. A few minutes later he had a 
notice glaring in his window with the following inscription 
“ With every plant we give the earth.” 


MISINTERPRETED. 

“Wasn't King John a wicked man!” said the professor’s 
little daughter the other evening ; “ he used to run over people 
with his motor-cars.” 

The professor was puzzled. “ Haven't you made a mistake ? ” 
he inquired doubtfully. “ Surely your 
teacher didn’t tell you that ? ” 

“ Oh yes, she did. She told us he n 

ground down the people with his taxis.” _ 7 - 


PATIENCB AND PERSEVBRANCE. 

Patience and perseverance accomplish all things.” 

Jones :—“ Nonsense, sir! Will patience 
and perseverance ever enable you to carry 
water in a sieve ? ” 

Wag :—“ Certainly ! ” 

^ Jones :—“ I should like to know how ? ” 

Wag :—“ Simply by waiting patiently 
for the water to freeze.” 


THE POINT. 

Do you say your hens “ sit” or “ set " ? 
asked the precise pedagogue of the busy 
house-wife. 

“ It never matters to mc what I say,” 
was the quick reply. “ What concerns 
me is to lcam, when I hear the hen cack¬ 
ling, whether she is laying or lying.” 


MONTHLY 

FUNNY STOfiY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Funnv Story sent id 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettcs'need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases 
the name and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.. and mark envelope 
or postcard “Funny Story Competition.*' 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND. 

Some time ago a local corps was re¬ 
viewed by Sir Ian Hamilton, and we 
are led to understand that one of the 
officers was mounted on a horse that had 
previously distinguished itself in the 
bakery business. 

A wag in the crowd is supposed to 
have recognised the horse, for he shouted 
out “ Baker 1 " The horse promptly 
stopped dead, and nothing would urge 
it on. 

The situation was getting painful when 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
William Timlock, 174 Elgar Road, 
Reading, for the storyette entitled “ A 
Friendly ‘ Tip.’ ” 


THE ORDER OF THB BATH. 

A study in (very) juVenile expression. 









Jan Onalog. 


* 


A Story of Smuggling Days. 




By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Aothcr of “ Between the Two," " Alpine Gold,” 
Mad Yatheht,” etc. 


‘The 


* 


Y EOIJ limb, yeou ! ” 
exclaimed the burly 
ruffian, as he held 
aloft a jersey—in¬ 
side which a small boy hung 
asprawl. “ Thee’rt tew doo as 
I says or I'll flay yeou alive, 
yeou limb o’ evil.” 

The boy responded with 
defiant words. The sailor 
there-upon flung him to the 
ground with an oath, and. 
catching up a rope, laid it 
about the lad till he shrieked. 

Such treatment was not likely, in this seafaring village 
of Seacombe, to raise any stir. “ Only Jan Onalog! ” would 
be the remark of anyone who had seen the prostrate figure 
and heard the shrieks of pain. Jan Onalog, as was the 
boy’s name, was nobody's care ; he had been cast ashore 
in a gale one winter’s night. A small barque had crashed 
into the rocks off the headland (Black Humphrey, the 
wrecker, had—but we must not stay for that story now), 
and the only survivor was a youngster of four or five sum¬ 
mers—clinging monkeylike to a log to which he had been 
lashed. When he was restored to consciousness, he told 
the rough fisherman that his name was ” Jan.” That was 
all they could ever discover about him ; his name was 
Jan, and he had come ashore on a log—Jan Onalog was 
henceforth the duly accepted title of the castaway boy. 

That was seven or eight years ago, and Jan, full of a wild 
wilfulness that even surprised the smuggling community 
amongst whom his lot was cast, became ringleader in all 
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deeds of mischief and daring. Furious and ungovernable 
was he when aught crossed him, so that no one would hold 
himself responsible for the wild young cub. He was only 
tolerated on account of his daring, which had been put to use 
by the smugglers on more than one midnight run. In those 
days—when George the Third was king—the coastguards* 
work was often hazardous, and they carried their lives in 
their hands. Seacombe had no coastguard station, but 
there was one at Moridoone, five miles away, and periodical 
visits were paid to the village by the Preventive men. 

But we must return to Jan Onalog, who lies shrieking 
on the beach receiving a cruel thrashing at the hands of 
Peter Pazmore. Jan would have risen and run from the 
blows that were rained upon him ; but as often as he 
attempted to regain his feet, Peter Pazmore's boot kicked 
him prostrate. 

It was a passionate voice that suddenly broke in upon the 
mingled curses and shrieks : ” Stop that, yeou dog ! '* 

It was an iron fist that caught Peter Pazmore between the 
eyes when that villain refused to desist. 

Jan looked up to see Endicott, a coastguard from Mori¬ 
doone, looking pitifully down upon him. It was quite 
like Jan to take advantage of this unexpected succour and 
slink off without a word of thanks. 

It was also what Pazmore—who, coward as he was, had 
feared to resist the coastguard—might have anticipated 
when he found his chimney ablaze one morning shortly 
after ; it had been rammed full of dry furze during the 
night. It was only what Pazmore might have expected 
when he found a huge cray-fish clawing to pieces his best 
fishing-net;—only the sort of treatment that all Jan's 
enemies might expect to meet with. Fof, even if he forgot 
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to thank his friends, Jan never forgot to revenge himself 
upon his foes. 

Such reprisals, however, led to Jan's temporary banish¬ 
ment, and the fisherfolk, hesitating to further aggravate 
" the young limb," would content themselves by with¬ 
holding a helping hand, so that there were days on end 
when the homeless lad lived on such scraps as he could 
thieve ; or, often enough, his meals would consist of naught 
but limpets cooked at a brush¬ 
wood fire, eked out with black¬ 
berries or sloes gathered at the 
Landslip. 

It was when he was thus 
engaged one morning, a month 
after the incident with which 
this story opens, that Jan again 
saw Endicott. The latter, a 
sturdy Briton of some twenty 
summers, had been recently 
drafted to the Moridoone sta¬ 
tion ; he had shown great 
activity since his appointment, 
and had paid especial attention 
to the doings of the Seacombe 
fishermen. 

" Well, yeou puir lad," said 
the coastguard, addressing Jan, 
who only crouched lower over 
his task of frying the limpets. 

" What are ye a-doin’ ? They- 
doan’t seem tew luv ye down 
tew Seacombe." 

" Garn! " was the only answer 
vouchsafed ; coastguards were 
vermin to be feared and avoided. 

Had not Peter Pazmore and 
others of the smuggling band 
sworn to drop Jan overboard on 
their next trip if ever he spoke 
to the coastguard who had 
interfered on his behalf ? Away 
here in the Landslip no one 
was likely to see him ; but, 
nevertheless, Jan objected to 
any who attempted to interfere 
with Seacombe's principal occupation ; he loved smuggling 
for the wild lawlessness of it, for the prestige it gave him 
amongst his less daring companions. Yet this coastguard 
had shown a friendliness, had risked something for him, 
had incurred Pazmore's hate. " Garn ! " said Jan in a less 
unfriendly tone of voice. 

For answer, Endicott sat down by the smoky fire and 
produced a lunch for a hungry man. " Here, matie, help 
yersel'; 'tes better fare nor fried limpets an' crabs’ 
innards." 

Jan had not tasted meat for a month, and had not enjoyed 
a meal for several days. He fell to ravenously. 

" Garn ! " Jan said apologetically, as he finished the last 
scraps of Endicott’s lunch. 

Endicott was aware of Jan’s fear of being thought an 
informer. The coastguard had been prompted to the action 
by his generous heart, and with no thought of using 
information culled from the smuggler lad. So he accepted 
his dismissal and strolled off to further explore the 
Landslip. 

The Landslip was a great jumble of land which stretched 
for a quarter of a mile betwixt cliff and sea. It was a perfect 
labyrinth of bushes and creepers, which throve in the rich 
earth laid bare by the tremendous landslip of fifty years 
before when a whole fifty acres went slithering into the sea. 
Endicott thought the Landslip was the likeliest spot for 
the landing of contraband goods, many cargoes of which 
were known to elude the authorities and to be successfully 
brought in. The zealous coastguard was scanning a square 
opening in the bare chalk cliff which overlooked the 
Landslip, when he heard a voice from the bushes behind 
him. 


"Hi, yeou ! Doo yeou know Coastguard Enderby luked 
at thic hole ? ". 

" Maybe I doo," was the response, not without a slight 
tremor, as Endicott remembered that his predecessor's 
name was Enderby, the coastguard whose sudden death 
had led to his —Endicott’s—promotion. 

" Doo yeou know Coastguard Enderby had an accident 
tew days after a' spying out thic hole ? " cried the concealed 
Jan. 

" Jan Onalog," responded 
Endicott, whose generous heart 
did not prevent his having a 
very clever head, " I 'doan't 
want tew get yeou into trouble, 
but I doo tell yeou that I mean 
tew root out them as doo fraud 
our Varmer Jarge."* 

" Garn ! ’’ was the final 
advice, given with a new note 
of entreaty in it. Jan knew 
that the smugglers did not stick 
at trifles ; he had seen Enderby 
pushed to his death by a Sea¬ 
combe " fisherman’s " hand. 
" Garn ! I’m not Jan Onalog; I’m 
Giles Gilbert’s ghost. Garn ! ’’ 

" Yeou Giles Gilbert’s Ghost!" 
retorted Will Endicott. who knew 
the local story to which Jan 
referred. " Yeou doan't eat 
sandwiches like a ghost, fur 
sartain .... Get along wi' ye. 
Jan Onalog, an' doan’t let me 
catch ye one o’ these dark 
nights along o’ them smugglin’ 
gang." 

Having given which advice. 
Will Endicott further examined 
the seemingly inaccessible cave, 
and, presently, made off home¬ 
ward, revolving many plans for 
the outwitting of the smugglers. 

Jan Onalog returned to Sea¬ 
combe to warn his companions 
that the coastguards were 
watching the cave. It was through this portal, indeed, 
that the contraband goods were set in circulation ; how, 
and by what means, we shall shortly see for ourselves. 

Jan, as informer, was again restored to favour, and, with 
some reluctance, confessed that Will Endicott was the 
prying coastguard. 

" Enderby died suddent like," quoth Peter Pazmore. 
" Maybe Endicott will go as suddent. There’s an end to 
both of ’em." 

While Peter was guffawing at his grim joke, Jan was 
aware of a new feeling, some stirring of compunction, 
within him : he had a vision of Will lying with a broken 
back upon the shore. 

Neither the warnings of Jan nor the scowls of Peter 
Pazmore, whenever that worthy sighted the zealous coast¬ 
guard, deterred Endicott from making a thorough explora¬ 
tion of the suspicious cave. It was only by lowering a rope 
ladder that the coastguards were able to enter the hole ; 
there were traces of human beings having entered the cave 
somehow ; but, seaich as they would, they could find no 
passage. Some of the coastguards, indeed, were made 
uneasy by the weird shadows thrown by the flickering 
torches, and mention of Giles Gilbert s Ghost was sufficient 
to make them long for the full light of day. 

The Ghost was very famous in the neighbourhood. 
Giles Gilbert, so the story ran, had sailed under the black 
flag and scoured the Spanish Main in the days of long 
ago, and when he grew tired of buccaneering, had come 
to end his wicked old days at Boevey Manor. No one 


• George the Third was often styled “ Farmer George ” in this year of grace 
—1786. 






“Before ever his captors 
turned to leave, Will gave a 
gurgle ol alarm : ... he was rolling towards the 
edge. It was Jan Onalog who thrust out a hand 
end held him back.” (See page 70S.) 


To return to 
our story. 
The smugglers 
being on the alert, the 
coastguards found no clue. 
Will Endicott occasionally 
strolled through Seacombe, 
and whenever he saw Jan gave the wild young scamp a 
friendly nod, and, if no one was near, a pocket-knife, a 
plover's egg, or some trifling gift. It was just Will's sheer 
good-nature; not from any thought of using Jan as an 
informer. 

At last ! 

A French lugger was to land a cargo at the tiny beach 
under The Finger (a fantastic slice of rock standing solitary, 
like a sentinel, within the area of the Landslip), and the 
“ fishermen " of Seacombe would be busy for a time. No one 


as every resident in the fishing village was either a 
smuggler or in league with the smugglers, no risk was 
anticipated from the old man’s visit. 

Yet it was the tap-tapping of Black Humphrey’s sticks 
along the beach that drew Will Endicott's attention from 
the suspicious craft that he had been keeping under obser¬ 
vation from the Landslip. Will had just determined that 
he would no longer trouble about what was evidently 
only a small coaster when the tap-tapping sent every nerve 
within him quivering. 

Endicott was alone ; a band of his companions had 
been dispatched by an inland route to note if there 
were any indication of movement of men towards the 
beach. These superstitious coastguards, without any 
officer or level-headed man like Endicott, began talking 
of Giles Gilbert’s ghost and grew fearful. They had to 
pass the cemetery, and, lo and behold! beneath its 
gloomy trees of yew, they saw the Hearse and its Headless 
Horses. 

Giles Gilbert’s ghost waiting in vain to be buried ! Yes, 
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they saw it with their own eyes, they told the lieutenant 
in charge of the coastguard station at Moridoone. 

They had fled precipitously from the awful thing, and, 
making a detour of several miles rather than pass the 
cemetery a second time, reached the coastguard station 
at midnight. 

To return to Will Endicott, whom we left listening to 
the tap ! tap ! ! tap ! ! ! of Black Humphrey's sticks along 
the beach. The coastguard lay full length and scanned the 
pebbles carefully with his telescope. 

It was while in this disadvantageous position that 
Endicott was pounced on from behind. Peter Pazmore 
had taken the precaution of sending a patrol of smugglers 
along the cliff-top to see that there were no uninvited 
lookers-on. 

Tightly they bound him, efficiently gagged him, and 
carried him down a sleep path to the beach below, where 
he was flung like a package of goods amongst the assembling 
smugglers. 

Black Humphrey tottered up and prodded the recumbent 
figure with his stick. Cackling with delight, he pointed 
upward to the crest of The Finger. 

“ Why for doo yeou leave mun 'ere ? " he asked; the 
excitement seemed to have fired the old man to somewhat 
of his old leadership. “ Take mun to top of t' Venger, 
and let mun watch us." 

It was Jan Onalog who gasped aloud as he heard the 
words; the one human being who had shown him dis¬ 
interested kindness was to be done to death ! Jan did 
not word it so, but he realised that, trussed and helpless 
on the narrow summit of The Finger—a summit that sloped 
at a considerable angle towards the rocky beach—Will 
Endicott would slowly and surely roll to his death. And 
the glittering eyes of the set faces of his smuggling com¬ 
panions showed they,, too, gathered the import of Black 
Humphrey's words. 44 He shall not die ! He shall not 
die 1 He shall not die ! . . . " were the words that drummed 
themselves through Jan's ears, so that he glanced around 
to see if his smuggling companions had heard the words 
that only existed in his imagination. The smugglers 
had no idea that the coastguard had a friend amongst 
them. 

The helpless Endicott was carried up the winding track 
to The Finger top. Not without difficulty he was hoisted 
on to the sloping platform. Before ever his captors turned 
to leave. Will gave a gurgle of alarm (he was gagged) : he 
was rolling towards the edge. 

It was Jan Onalog who thrust out a hand and held him 
back. 

“ Hullo, younker! how did yeou come 'ere ? " queried 
Pazmore, who had only been too glad to repay the blow 
received at the hand of the coastguard, as recorded at 
the commencement of this story. 44 Yeou'm about raight, 
though ; we don't want mun to die tew easy. Let mun 
wait an’ think about failin'.” 

Jan Onalog laughed in savage glee—so it seemed to 
his companions. He felt he must not betray his desire 
to save Will Endicott. And to rescue the coastguard 
the smuggler lad was determined. 

44 Neow, coastguard," gibed Jan, and, as if tormenting 
the helpless man, he prodded him, but at the same time 
deftly inserted a cap beneath Will’s body as a wedge. 
44 We’m going to run our cargo just underneath yeour 
nose : doan’t yeou come tumbling down and interfering 
with us." 

The smugglers laughed at the grim joke. 

44 Yeou’m a limb, Jan Onalog,” said the admiring Peter 
Pazmore. 44 1 doan’t say as how I had fears of yeou goin’ 
squeamish, but yeou’ll doo ; I'm fair mazed at the devil¬ 
ment of yeou. Come tew t’ beach, Jan." 

With one swift glance to see that Endicott was in no 
imminent danger Jan turned and followed his comrades 
—for the last time. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, Will Endicott lay on the 
shelving summit of The Finger and thought of the bright¬ 
eyed Devon lass whose face would grow suddenly old 


when she heard of her lover's death. He could feel himself i 
slipping—slipping—slipping l J 

There was a confused murmur from the beach below, | 
and then a cackle of laughter. Black Humphrey had j 
pointed with a stick to where the coastguard's form i 
lay silhouetted against the sky, and made some wild joke. j 
Endicott felt himself slipping—slipping—slipping! 
Certainly that wild-cat-of-a-boy, Jan Onalog, had seemed 
to want to help him ; but for the cap he would certainly 
have slipped ere this to the jagged rocks immediately 
below The Finger. 

There was the noise of oars dipping in the waves ; it 
was a quiet sea that made a landing easy. There was the 
grinding of a boat’s keel upon the beach, a sound as of 
goods being flung upon the shingle. | 

Will Endicott felt he was slipping—slipping—slipping! * 
It was hard to die so. He had striven to do his duty. I 
striven to outwit his king’s enemies; but they had been ' 
too much for him. He could catch glimpses of the men I 
as they bustled to and fro—surely conveying the contra- • 
band goods to the cave. They were a fierce wild lot of I 
villains, and they had made that Jan Onalog as heartless / 
and villainous as themselves. 

A small pebble rolled from beneath him and disappeared 
over the edge. He listened for its fall, forgetting that the 
distance was so great. He was slipping—slipping—slipping! 
following the pebble. Will shuddered, then grit his teeth 
and commended his soul to his Maker. 

Hark ! What was that ? 

44 It’s me—Jan Onalog," whispered a voice, and a hand 
gripped the coastguard by one of the ropes with which \\ 
he was bound. < 


44 What—want ? " gasped Endicott; it is so strange 
being hauled back from the portals of Death. 

44 Yeou were gude to me, Will Endicott," replied Jan 
and then the daring boy smuggler, severing Will's bonds 
detailed his plan : the coastguard was to go for help, 
while Jan lay upon The Finger summit to allay any sus 
picions the smugglers might have when they noticed no 
figure outlined against the sky and no mangled body on 
the beach below. 

It was some minutes before Will could stretch his limbs, 
cramped and stiff as they were. At last, after what seemed 
like hours to the two, Will drew swiftly backward and 
Jan as quickly took his place. 

44 They will kill yeou, Jan," said Endicott, as he crouched 
low to prevent himself being seen by the smugglers who 
were passing to and fro from the beach to the cave. 44 Come 
with me, Jan Onalog." 

44 Nay, yeou ninny I " replied Jan gently, as he lay prone. 
44 My mates do keep one eye on The Venger, an’ the wonder 
is they did not zee us change places. Anyway, if they 
miss a body from The Venger, they ’ull luke for the pieces 
at the bottom. I stop here till yeou come back." 

With one reluctant glance at the wild young hero who was 
daring so much for him, Endicott crept off, crawling and 
crouching in the shelter of the bushes and vegetation. He 
was determined to thwart his king’s enemies and to 
return with a force sufficient to rout the smugglers and 
to rescue Jan Onalog before his infuriated companions 
could wreak their vengeance on their betrayer. 

Jan Onalog lay on his back, clinging to a stumpy tuft 
of grass. Not once nor twice, but many times the smugglers 
threw glances at the silhouetted figure on the top of The 
Finger, and they smiled grimly at the irony of the coast¬ 
guard’s position ; they little thought how Jan had altered 
the irony of the case. 

Jan had not much difficulty in retaining his hold ; he 
was not bound and helpless as Will Endicott had been. 
The danger for Jan lay in the smugglers discovering the 
fraud that was being practised upon them ; they were more 
than likely to make Jan pay for his deception with i x f e 
As for Jan, he felt a strange contentment at his heart ; he 
had seemed impervious to the kindness of the coastguard, 
but all the while a deep impression had been made upon 
the wild smuggler boy; and now he was able to show 
that he was not ungrateful. As to the question of betraying 
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SALUTING THE FLAG. 

hen the Ensign is hoisted every morning on a ship of war every man salutes it. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper " by C. M. Padday.) 
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his companions, Jan felt no compunction; they had given 
him more kicks than ha’pence, more cuffs than kind words. 

Meanwhile the smugglers were busy at their work of 
bringing the contraband ashore, whence it was carried to the 
foot of the cliff. Rope ladders were lowered from the cave, 
and up and down these the smugglers swarmed. The 
smuggled goods were then carried to the confines of the 
cave where a narrow ledge trended upwards—a ledge that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would have passed unre¬ 
marked. But this ledge, which seemed to lead nowhere, 
conducted the smugglers to a gallery which had been 
excavated in the days of the notorious Giles Gilbert, and 
had led to Boevey Manor. At this time, however, the 
gallery conducted the smugglers no farther than to day¬ 
light in a disused quarry some distance inland, where the 
contraband goods were stacked in—the Hearse with the 
Headless Horses. To the smugglers was the credit of con¬ 
cocting and keeping alive the story of Giles Gilbert’s ghost. 

The old hearse was a convenient vehicle for the trans¬ 
portation of contraband goods, and was made trebly 
uncanny by the 44 headless ” horses who noiselessly drew 
it. The device for deceiving the superstitious ones who 
might meet the hearse was simple enough. A pair of dark 
horses with whitewashed bodies could traverse the deep 
Devon lanes and appear to have no heads at all. And 
hoofs and wheels could easily be muffled by thick bands 
of straw wound around them. 

Will Endicott succeeded in evading the smugglers in and 
about the Landslip, and, panting and breathless, ran 
towards Moridoone at his topmost speed to get help and 
rescue Jan Onalog from his perilous position. 

But it was past midnight and the smugglers might 
complete their work before ever he could collect a sufficient 
force to fight them. He pressed on with the utmost haste, 
stumbling often enough and bruising himself. 

His breath was coming in great gasps, and, falling, he 
had scarcely strength to raise himself : his vigil on The 
Finger, tied hand and foot, had tried him more than he 
cared to own. Yet he hastened on as fast as he was able. 

Blessed vision I Could it be ? Men and lanterns and 
firearms 1 Coming down the road I 

The lieutenant in charge of the coastguard station, having 
heard the men’s story of the headless horses had set 
out to investigate. It was this force that poor spent 
Endicott saw coming towards him. 

Four stalwart coastguards improvised a hammock for 
the exhausted Will, who urged the party to push forward 
at utmost speed ; the coastguards would be outnumbered 
by three to one, but no one thought of holding back. On 
the gallant little body of men went. 

By the time the cliff overlooking the Landslip had been 
reached, Endicott, in spite of a pretty severe jolting, was 
sufficiently recovered to lead the party down the narrow 
trackway towards the smugglers’ cave. 

The smugglers had unloaded the last consignment of 
goods from the lugger and were carrying it towards the 
cave. Plainly visible against the sky-line they had seen, 
as they thought, Will Endicott's body bound and helpless 
on The Finger. Now it was gone ! 

41 Lookee, my men 1 ” cried Peter Pazmore, a fierce grin 
contorting his evil face. 44 Coastguard have a' left t’ Venger, 
an’ gone to the beach—ropes an’ all. ” 

The smugglers, toiling up the path to the cave with their 
burdens, looked and, lo ! The Finger lay bare of any human 
being. Doubtless the coastguard had gone to his merited 
doom and would trouble them no more. Wild, fierce, 
merciless men were they — and superstitious. They 
thought of him lying mangled and broken upon the beach, 
and then, horror of horrors 1 they saw him coming down 
the path from the cliff—towards them. 

Will Endicott or his ghost 1 

Panic seized the guilty men at seeing him whom they 
thought dead coming in ghostly guise to avenge himself 
upon them. Endicott’s ghost had come to demand 
vengeance upon his murderers ! 

In the darkness Will has failed to realise how near he is 


to the smugglers, and the turn of the path has brought 
him face to face with them. They turn and fly from the 
spectre. They are conscience-stricken, terrified. 

The coastguards follow as if there were a regiment at 
their backs. Capture is an easy task. Outnumbered 
though the Preventive men are, they have conscience on 
their side. The smugglers, with the blood of Enderby 
and Endicott (as they think) upon their heads, are as 
nerveless as infants. 

Endicott’s one thought is of Jan. Bursting his way 
through friend and foe. Will rushes up the narrow path to 
The Finger’s summit. 

There is no Jan to be seen ! 

Will is beside himself. Has Jan slipped ?—have the 
smugglers discovered the deceit practised upon them, and 
wreaked their vengeance upon the helpless boy ? Dis¬ 
tracted, the coastguard peers over the cliff, and tries to 
pierce the darkness—searching for a prone and mangled 
body on the beach below. Surely Jan Onalog, wild child 
of the shore and cliffs, must have escaped ! 

Back toward the cave mouth Endicott goes. He sees 
Peter Pazmore about to escape, pulling up the rope ladder 
after him. Will springs foward, grasps the ladder in time, 
and climbs after Pazmore. 

Pazmore turns—to see himself pursued by a ghost! 
Grasping a lantern, the guilty man flies towards the farthest 
recesses of the cave. Keeping close to Pazmore’s heels. 
Endicott sees the smuggler edging upward along a ledge 
of rock. 

Other coastguards are following their comrade. Pazmore 
deliberately flings his lantern amongst them. Endicott 
is following the smuggler along the ledge. It trends up 
and up. There is a twinkle of light ahead. Pazmore 
passes out into the old .quarry—Endicott close after him 

There, in the roadway close at hand, is the hearse and 

THE HEADLESS HORSES ! 

Pazmore rushes towards it, and is about to spring into 
the seat beside the solitary driver of the smugglers’ vehicle 
when a small hand pushes him backward, and a boyish 
voice says : 

44 Nay, Peter Pazmore, yeou'm no wanted here! ” 

Seeing a small crowd of men making their exit from the 
cave, and not knowing who they may be, Jan Onalog—for 
he is the solitary driver—whips up the headless horses 
and is about to gallop off when he hears the voice of Will 
Endicott. The horses find themselves pulled up and- 

44 Jan Onalog, yeou limb I ” 

44 Have I not told yeou I’m not Jan Onalog ?—I’m Giles 
Gilbert’s ghost.” 

And that about concludes the present story of Jan 
Onalog. Thinking Will Endicott had had good time to 
make his escape, Jan had stealthily crept from his cramped 
position on The Finger, and mingled without special observa¬ 
tion amongst the smugglers again. Suddenly he had been 
struck with a brilliant idea: he would lay the ghost that 
had terrorised the neighbourhood so long, and drive the 
hearse in triumph to the feet of his friend, Will Endicott. 
It was no unusual thing for Jan to be the smuggler’s 
messenger, and when the driver of the hearse, as he waited 
for the final consignment of the contraband goods at the 
old quarry, received the order to immediately fetch a horse 
from a farm a mile away, the unsuspicious man handed the 
reins over to Jan without a second thought. Not five 
minutes later, the first fugitive smuggler had appeared— 
that fugitive had been Pazmore. The rest we know. 

The deathblow to the smuggling fraternity of Seacombe 
had been dealt. Peter Pazmore and four other smugglers 
were transported; henceforward the fishermen turned to 
more honest ways. 

How Jan Onalog gradually gave up his fierce, wild-cat 
ways. How he wrestled with his reading and writing under 
the only schoolmaster the young scamp would serve, Will 
Endicott—how he taught his coastguard friend many tricks 
of the smugglers’ trade—how he and Will laid yet another 
ghost at Boevey Manor, and unearthed the pirates’ treasure 
—all this and more must be left for another occasion. 


THE END. 
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British Boys’ Work in War-Time. 

What Boy Scouts, Cadets, and other Youthful 
Members of well-known Organisations are doing 
1 for their King and Country on Land and Sea. 1 


By J. F. COLLETT, B.A. 


URELY the spirit of the boys of 
a nation is the natural expression 
of the true heart of its people—the 
heart that is and is to be. 

In this great War, the boys of 
Britain have proved that they are 
ready and willing to help to their utter¬ 
most. Thanks to many organisations 
—some of which, in times of peace, 
may have provoked adverse criticism 
or even ridicule on the part of the 
unthinking—they have proved also that they were prepared 
to render instant and valuable assistance in several essential 
departments of national defence. 

In the firing-line and during naval engagements they 
have shown conspicuous bravery, which in several instances, 
where it stood out beyond question, has met with the 
official recognition it deserved so well. 

Though in membership outnumbered by two other bodies, 
the Boy Scouts Association stands most prominently in 
the public eye—mainly on account of the genius of its 
chief scout, Lieut.-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., who has never forgotten that he was 
a boy himself, and can realise still the dreams of his 
youngest “ Cub.” 

Out of the roll of " B.-P.’s ” patrols, 15,000 have enlisted. 
These, of course, are those who had passed beyond the 
ordinary scout age but were still connected with the 
association, or men prominently connected with the move¬ 
ment. The names of fifty-seven of these have been added 
to the Roll of Honour. Their deaths are recorded by scout 


practice under the sign Q. which means, with simple power, 
“ Gone home l ” 

When Lance-Corporal Arthur Daphne, London Rifle 
Brigade, late assistant scoutmaster, 5th North London 
Troop, was called to higher service, he was trying to save 
a wounded comrade in action. Private Leslie Caulder, 
London Scottish, ex-scout, 1st Weybridge Troop, though 
fatally wounded himself, went out from his trench and 
brought back another wounded soldier. 

At the time of writing only one decoration had been earned 
by a scout. This was awarded to Albert Edward Bentley, 
who left the 1st Cheshunt Troop to enlist in the 1st Bedford¬ 
shire Regiment. One day, towards the end of October 
last, he was badly wounded in the thigh ; in fact, if it had 
not been for a tin chocolate-box in his tunic pocket, he 
would have been in a very serious plight indeed. 

In spite of his wound he stayed behind for eight hours, 
all the while under fire, and during that time, with wonderful 
coolness and ability, he dressed the wounds of three men 
whom it was impossible to move. For this act of signal 
bravery he has received the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
It is worthy of special note that he learnt surgical dressing 
while he was with the Cheshunt Scout Troop. 

Military training is not part of the essential scout system : 
in fact, " B.-P.” is against it as a principle. He aims 
at developing in every way character, manliness, and 
usefulness, but not on the lines of infantry drill. At the 
outbreak of the War, however, he felt that a special departure 
from existing regulations should be made. With this 
object in view he inaugurated the Scouts’ Defence Corps, 
formed from members of the association between the 
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ages of fifteen and seventeen. Speedily 3.300 joined and 
were formed into patrols for training in rifle shooting, 
judging distance, signalling, pioneering, entrenching, 
drilling (in accordance with the Army infantry training), 
scouting, first-aid, and camp-cooking. The ordinary 
scout uniform is worn, but individual efficiency is in¬ 
dicated by the wearing of a 
single red feather in the 
hat. 

“ An efficient boy of sixteen 
on invasion,” said “ B.-P.,” 
when he launched the 
scheme, " would be worth a 
dozen grown-up men trained 
to do nothing in particular.” 

In various departments of 
public duties contingent upon 
the extra service required 
through the conditions 
raised by the War, 50,000 
scouts have been employed. Boy Scouts at n 

These duties include work at (By from .. TkeBa 

Government offices, at public 

buildings, and giving assistance in private and recognised 
spheres of activity. 

Bridges, telephones, telegraph wires, and so on, are 
guarded. Valuable aid has been given in recruiting at 
depots and elsewhere. In many cases scouts have been 
on duty in camp night and day. Scouts have been per¬ 
mitted to wear their uniforms in school so that they might 
be ready immediately, if called upon for special service. 
And these services are many and various. The orders for 
the day are invariably “ be ready for anything” ; and so 
they are, from a shilling a day in lieu of rations, or nothing, 
as the case may be. 

Not long ago, in a big city, you might have seen a scout 
racing a tram-car along a main street to give a Territorial 
officer a message that he was wanted back again at head¬ 
quarters at once; while another a few miles away was in 
camp, cooking the dinner for the soldiers. 

In the case of an air-raid, scouts understand that they 
have very definite duties to perform. So much is this 



Boy Scouts at Trench Practice. 

{By permission from ‘ * The Boy Scouts' Headquarters Gazette.”) 


the case that a set of directions for their use, drawn up 
by the Rev. Everard Digby, has been issued by the 
North-East London District Committee. 

They call for a thorough study of all public notices, a 
knowledge of the nearest doctors, chemists, hospitals, fire- 
stations, police-stations, etc., and practice in the methods 

of rescuing and resuscitating 
persons insensible from elec¬ 
tric shock. 

Scouts are instructed to 
assist in rescue work after 
a raid ; call attention to 
dangers from explosives, 
insecure roofs, chimneys, 
broken cables, etc. ; guard, 
but not touch, unexploded 
bombs ; offer assistance to 
the police as messengers ; and 
give notice to the authorities 
of broken wires so as to ex- 
rench Practice. P edlte speedy repair. 

Scouts’ HcaJ q ua,Urs GauUc.") There ,S ** the Front » 

motor-ambulance, fitted with 
four stretchers, which was completely equipped and 
presented to the St. John Ambulance by the scouts, by 
whom it is entirely manned. 

Then there are the sea-scouts. Thirteen hundred of 
them are employed on coast-line duties, turning out in all 
kinds of weather and spending long hours on w r atch— 
playing, indeed, a man's game. Their arduous and pic¬ 
turesque work calls for a great deal of description. In a 
later number of the ” B.O.P.” 1 hope to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of devoting a whole article to it, written upon 
special lines. 

As I have pointed out, the Boy Scouts Association, with 
the exception the War has brought about, is not an ” armed ” 
body. On the other hand, the cadet corps and many 
similar organisations have as their keynote military forma¬ 
tion into companies and battalions, and they aim at the 
type of discipline which is to be obtained only through 
drill. 

About the year i860, cadet corps w r ere started in several 
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Boys Trained since Dates 
of Foundation. 

Bovs Trained Annually. 

Bovs who have Joined the 
Forces of the Crown. 

The Boys’ Brigade, 1885-1915 . . . ~ . 650,000 

London Diocesan Church Lads' Brigade, 1891-1915 . 60,000 

Church Lads’ Brigade, 1891-1915 . . . 450,000 

| Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 1896-1915 . . . 18.000 

Jewish Lads’ Brigade, 1895-1915 .... 38,000 

Boys’ Life Brigade ...... 28,000 

District Messengers. ...... 15.000 

Telegraph Messengers . . . . . j 90.000 

70,000 

7,000 

between 

50,000 and 60,000 

8,000 

5,000 

6,000 

1,000 

10,000 

1 

150,000 

5,000 

between 

50,000 and 60,000 
f Actual records are not 
available, but large 
numbers join annually 
(especially large numbers 
since the outbreak of 
k,war). 


Table showing the number of boys trained by several organisations. 



large public schools. The movement was gradually ex¬ 
tended, and all these schools now have their own uniformed 
and equipped corps, trained in drill and musketry, and 
recognised by the War Office. 

To quote from a recently published pamphlet by Col. Sir 
Reginald Hennell, C.V.O., D.S.O. : M In the year 1883 a 
new organisation outside the great public schools was 
established, combining religious training with simple 
military drill. It was called 4 The Boys’ Brigade,’ and 
was founded on an 
inter - denominational 
basis. Its companies 
are connected with the 
Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, 
and the Church of 
Ireland, and all the 
Nonconformist Prot¬ 
estant bodies in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Its founder was a vol¬ 
unteer officer named 
William Smith, who, 
for his splendid ser¬ 
vices, was knighted in 
1909 by our late King. 

Edward VII. So great 
was its success that in 
1891 two other similar 
organisations were 
started by two gentle¬ 
men in connection with 
the Church of England, 

Mr. Everard P'ord and 
Mr. Gee: one now 
known as the 4 London 
Diocesan Church Lads' 

Brigade,’ for the Lon¬ 
don diocese only, and 
the other — 'The 
Church Lads’ Brigade ’ 

—for the rest of the 
country. These were 
followed by the Cath¬ 
olic Boys’ Brigade, the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade, 
and other minor or¬ 
ganisations. 

“ So highly do our 
professional soldiers 
think of these cadets 
thU most of them arc 
promoted to non-com¬ 
missioned rank within 
a short time of joining. 

The table given above is 
based on one submitted 
to the War Office in 
1906, and brought up 
to date by the organi- 
s itions concerned. 


44 This gives us, roughly speaking, a total of about one 
and a half million boys who have been well and truly trained 
in these brigades in thirty years, and about one hundred 
and fifty thousand so trained annually ; and, further, a total 
of about two hundred and fifty thousand who have from 
time to time joined one or other branch of H.M. naval 
and military forces. 

44 The Church Lads’ Brigade has formed an old boys’ 
battalion for active service, which numbers over eleven 

hundred, and has been 
accepted by the War 
Office. Two-thirds of 
the officers of the 
Jewish Lads’ Brigade 
and more than 10 per 
cent, of the lads have 
joined His Majesty’s 
forces since the War 
began. 

44 Besides these brig¬ 
ades, we have many 
other most valuable 
training establish¬ 
ments — the various 
polytechnics, the Duke 
of York’s School, the 
Gordon Boys’ Homes, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
Waifs and Strays, and, 
last but not least, on 
training - ships such 
as the 4 Arethusa,’ 
4 Chichester, ’ ‘War- 
spite,’ and others, 
turning out annually 
hundreds of strong, 
healthy, and well-dis¬ 
ciplined lads for our 
Navy and Mercantile 
Marine ; and all these 
voluntary training or¬ 
ganisations ,have done 
this splendid work 
without any financial 
support from the State 
worth mentioning.” 

While the principal 
duty of the cadets 
belonging to the 
Officers’ Training Corps 
is to strive earnestly 
towards progress in 
their training as 
officers, a very large 
proportion of the Ter¬ 
ritorial Force Cadet 
Corps are tra ined rather 
to be efficient N.C.O.’s 
than commissioned 
officers. They are ex¬ 
pressly stated in the 


[Photo, from “ The Imperial Cadet Magazine." 

Bridge-building. 

Cadets of a Territorial (Engineer) Unit on a Trestle Bridge of their own construction. 
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“ King’s Regulations ” to be a supplementary part of the 
Army establishment (“ Crown Forces ”), and all Territorial 
Force Cadet Corps are, through their Territorial Force 
County Associations, recognised, supervised, and allowed 
certain training facilities by the War Office. It will be 
readily recognised, therefore, that practical soldierly duties 
have been done by cadets. 

As the ages in junior cadet battalions range from twelve 
to fifteen, and in senior cadet battalions from fifteen to 
“ Service enlistment minimum age,” the former could only 
be given certain suitable duties in spare time and holidays, 
and the latter more serious duties in relays. For the 
former are practically all schoolboys; the latter, business 
lads—in much the same position, as regards hours of freedom, 
with their seniors, who give their leisure to the duties of 
volunteer training corps’ members and special con¬ 
stables. 

As it happened, the War broke out just at the com- , 
mencement of the long summer holidays. So we find 
that all sorts of auxiliary 
work were done in the early 
stages of the War by the 
bigger cadets in school cadet 
corps — supplemented, in 
many cases, by the senior 
“ business-boy ” cadets in the 
later part of the day and at 
week-ends. 

A company of one hundred, 
say, would be divided up into 
four reliefs—one day-guard of 
four hours and one night- 
guard of two hours to each 
cadet. Thus an effective 
watch could be kept over 
some eight miles of railway 
line, allowing for extra strong 
piquets near bridges, points, 
signal-boxes, etc. 

Cyclist - patrols took the 
duty of communications either 
with the commanding officer 
at some central headquarters, 
or direct with the railway 
authorities. 

The raihvay authorities, up 
to the point of the War Office 
taking over most of the rail¬ 
ways and arranging for 
National Reservists and 
special police to perform these 
duties, were not only very 
appreciative of these services, 
but in many cases, so I am 
informed by Cadet-Captain E. Hannen Harvey, put 
forward a recommendation for the use of cadet corps in 
this capacity to the War Office, after the change in control 
had occurred. 

With the consent or by request of local military" and 
police authorities in several important areas, roads, reservoirs, 
etc., were guarded. The duties included watching for 
doubtful motor-cars, some of which were actually appre¬ 
hended—with special communicating apparatus of a “ wire¬ 
less ” description and also with vertical illumination 
adjustments—quite early in the war period. 

Senior cadet sentries, armed with rifle and bayonet, 
and fully efficient in the duties of guards and sentries, 
were given guard duty, night and day, over the depots 
of T. F. battalions. T he whole of the first battalion 
w'as thus enabled to leave for their war station, while the 
depot establishment w r as reduced temporarily to one or 
two officers and a few N.C.O.'s, mostly busy with indoor 
details, recruiting, and so on. 

But the cadets’ chief duty remains (till emergency 
dictates otherwise) that of training to fill up the ever- 


depleting ranks at the Front. They have their Roll of 
Honour—not less than 18,000 at the present time—of 
ex-cadets fallen in the Great War. They have their less 
saddening Roll of Honour—ex-cadets on service—about 
100,000 to 150,000 in round numbers. They have their 
eight ex-cadet “ V.C.’s ” and a great number of ex-cadet 
winners of minor distinctions. And one of the first things 
the ex-cadet does, when he has got M hit ” and has got well 
enough, is to write home to his parents first of all—and 
then to write to his old “ O.C.” and his chums in the old 
cadet corps. 

There is abundant evidence that of the hundreds of boys 
doing ’prentices’ work on board ship there are no shirkers 
and no funks. They are doing odd jobs, learning to be 
sailor-men, but they do them just the same whatever the 
danger is. 

What do we find in the list of the proud 
holders of the D.C.M. ? The names of two first- 
class boys who w ere on board the " Tiger ” in 
the engagement off the Dog¬ 
ger Bank on Sunday,January 
24. They were F. G. H. 
Bam ford, and J. F. Rogers. 
It was a battle-cruiser action, 
no mean affair, and Rogers 
behaved with such cool 
courage and in such an 
exemplary fashion that his 
conduct met with the recog¬ 
nition of his superior officers. 

Of Bamford, the story is 
told that when volunteers 
were asked for to clean the 
glasses of the sighting ap¬ 
paratus of one of the 
“Tiger’s” turrets which had 
become dim, he was selected 
for the dizzy work. In some 
way or other, so they sav, 
the boy’s perilous position 
was forgotten in the heat of 
the engagement. The gun¬ 
ners began to fire again the 
moment they found the 
glasses were clean, and Bam¬ 
ford was not ordered back 
under cover. 

He was not one to lose 
his head at his strange and 
dangerous predicament. 
Though he must have been 
a mark for any flying piece 
of shell, perched upon the 
turret, with the stupendous 
roar of the discharge of the great guns reverberating 
beneath and around him, he stuck to it. Many a brave 
man might have cowered under the circumstances, but 
the lad calmly watched the glasses; and when thev 
dimmed, he cleaned them. At last, during a lull in the 
fighting, some one recollected him. He was found safe and 
sound. And he w r as doing his job ! 

Again, you may have read in Rear-Admiral Hood’s 
report of Belgian coast operations in November 1914 how 
First-class Boy Herbert Edmund Sturmanof the “ Mersey.” 
though wounded by shrapnel, continued to serve the 
guns. 

There you have it!—Scout, cadet, naval boy, or army 
recruit, the British youngster is all right. Past my 
window, as I w-rite these last words, a patrol of scouts 
is marching stoutly, trek-cart and all, with the swing 
that speaks of fitness. There is the meaning of a man 
in each boy’s stride, the sign of the spirit of the nation 
that will w in through to victory in the War, and victory 
again in the better times that will follow a long delayed 
Peace. 



IPhoto . by W. J. Bruntil. 

On Signalling Duty. 

The scouts seen in the above photograph arc working with the military in 
a south-coast town. The signaller standing on the top of the Martello tow er 
is very expert and has taken over all the signalling for the troop. 
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Through 
Troubled Waters. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A Story of a Peasant Rising in Russia. 


A BARGAIN. 


By HAROLD ALLAN. 
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EORGE hastened after his 
father and mother, who had 
gone on before him into the 
restaurant. He found them 
sitting at a table with Mr. 
Suvorin and Vasili, who had 
finished their business and 
were waiting for the Ray- 
woods to lunch. 

'* I say, I’ve found my cap 1 ’* 
said George. 

" What cap ? Had you lost 
your cap ? I thought you 
had it on in town,” said Mrs. Raywood, mildly surprised. 

” The cap I lost in the train. The one the revolutionaries 
bagged.” 

” No 1 Where ? Are you sure ? ’* 

” It’s hanging up in the hall. The mark of ' Frampton, 
Islehurst,’ is on it. It’s the same, I’m certain.” 

” I’ll just go out and telephone to the police,” said Mr. 
Suvorin. ” You sit still, but look round the restaurant and 
see if you notice any of the people. Very possibly they’re 
not in here at all, but if they’re stopping at the hotel they’ll 
be arrested in their rooms.” 

Mr. Suvorin went out. 

” Do you see any of them here, George ? ” asked Mrs. 
Suvorin. Her hands were trembling—not from fear, but 
from a mixture of maternal indignation and excitement. 

The restaurant was a large one, with some hundreds 
of tables and two entrances, and it was nearly full. George’s 
eyes went from table to table searching for a sign of the 
present possessor of his hat. 

Suddenly four men came in and sat down at a table 
some distance away. Something in the appearance of one 
of the men seemed familiar to George. He was a very fat 
man, and he was relating something extremely humorous, 



for as soon as he had finished the other three went off into a 
roar of laughter. It was the Mr. Volkoff of the train. 

M That’s the man that knocked me on the head,” said 
George. 

He felt overwhelmed at the mere presence of the man 
—a scoundrel who could send a fellow-being to eternity with 
no more compunction than in killing a rabbit, and who 
seemed endowed with so generous a fund of good spirits 
and humour. 

” Who ? Which ? ” asked Mrs. Raywood. “ That man 
in uniform ? ” (One of the men was a student in the 
green uniform of the Agrarian College.) 

” No, not that one—the fat man who’s telling the funny 
stories.” 

” That man, the good-natured looking one-? ” 

M Don’t attract their notice, my dear,” interrupted 
Mr. Raywood. “ We’re powerless till the police arrive, 
and if they notice George they may recognise him and get 
warned.” 

Mrs. Raywood turned desperately to her plate and made 
a pretence of eating, but the deception was certainly the 
least effective of any ever seen outside an amateur theatrical 
performance. 

George sat and shivered. He seemed to see that fat, 
chuckling face, as he had seen it in the train with the life- 
preserver whirling above it. 

Mr. Suvorin came back, and George told him that he 
recognised the man who had attacked him. Mr. Suvorin 
said in substance what Mr. Raywood had said. 

” Better wait—the secret police will be here in ten 
minutes. The porter will show their chief straight to our 
table and we can tell him whom to arrest. It’s their 
business, you know, to get hold of these gentry, who are 
armed as likely as not.” 

Meanwhile the fat man continued his series of funny 
stories over his soup. His little eyes turned to mere slits 
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at the comic moment. His cheeks wobbled. His three 
or four chins rolled about above his collar. The Suvorins 
and Raywoods sat fascinated by the man, awaiting with 
an almost painful interest the climax of each story, and 
the burst of laughter that followed. As for the fat man’s 
companions, they rolled on their chairs. 

This went on for ten minutes, which seemed an hour. 
A gentleman came into the restaurant with the porter, 
who pointed out the Raywoods’ table. 

George’s enemy had the chances against him, for his 
face was turned away from the door, but it seemed as 
if he could feel with the back of 
his head, for he turned, even at 
the critical point of a story, and 
glanced at the new-comer. One 
glance was enough. He got up, 
wiped his mouth on his serviette, 
said the few magic words that pro¬ 
duced the roar of laughter, and 
ambled off at a wonderful pace 
between a quick walk and a run to 
the other door. 

Mr. Suvorin saw the move and, 
springing up, ran across the 
restaurant to meet the detective. 

But the restaurant was very 
crowded, his path w*as impeded 
by the closely set tables, while 
Volkoff had a comparatively clear 
course along the passage between 
the two doors. Mr. Suvorin shouted 
to stop the man, but both he and 
the detective were in plain clothes 
and when they reached the exit it 
was to see their quarry vanishing 
in a ” lishatsch ”—a light carriage 
with a very fast trotting horse, 
often an old racer, and which is 
allowed to go in Russia at a pace 
that would get an English Jehu his 
licence cancelled for furious driving. 

The detective shrugged his 
shoulders. He called the porter, 
and, showing him his order, told 
him to let no one pass. Then he 
went back to the other door. The 
three companions of the fat man were still seated at their 
table, apparently not a little surprised at their friend’s 
sudden disappearance. The detective requested them to 
step outside. There he handed them over to the other 
plain-clothes men, who escorted them to the station for 
examination. 

He made George show him the cap. 

" Whose cap is that ? ” he asked the hotel clerk. 

“ Young man, Muller, No 28, staying with a stout 
gentleman, No. 29,” answered the other laconically. 

“ Show us up ! ” 

Three detectives went upstairs. The Raywoods and 
Suvorins stayed below. Five minutes later the police 
came down again, and this time they had made their 
capture. George saw a rather pale, handsome boy walking 
between two of them, and at a glance he recognised Mr. 
Volkoff’s niece. 

She saw him, too, and staggered for a moment as if she 
would faint; but the policemen jerked her straight on her 
legs again, and she passed out of the door and drove off 
with them. 

When all had driven away, the detective, who had given 
orders to the others, turned to the Suvorins and the three 
Raywoods. He bowed now, as one who has accomplished 
a difficult task and has time for the amenities of politeness. 

“ I must ask you all to accompany me to the police- 
office,” he said. ” You must make your depositions about 
the affair.” 

Mr. Suvorin succeeded in getting permission for Mrs. 
Raywood and Vasili to remain at the hotel, much to Vasili’s 
disgust. Mr. Suvorin himself and Mr. Raywood and 


George went on to the chief police-station. There George 
once more saw the amiable official and once more had to 
make a statement about the attack in the train, about his 
cap, the mark by which he recognised it, and about the 
fat Mr. Volkoff. When all was done the amiable official 
explained that the passports, places of residence, and 
antecedents of all the prisoners would be inquired into, and 
that next day George would be required to attend again 
to be confronted with, and identify, if possible, the 
prisoners. 

That evening George went to bed haunted by the horror- 
struck face of the wretched girl 
whom the police had marched 
through the entrance hall of the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel on her way to 
prison. She had played a part in 
many crimes, he did not doubt 
that, and, whether they were done 
in the name of liberty or not, his 
honest British sense could not call 
them anything else but crimes, and 
he detested them with his whole 
heart. But one thing he remem¬ 
bered, and it gave him no peace. 
When the men had attacked him 
in the train, she had done what she 
could, or, at any rate, what she 
dared, to save him. 

He remembered how she called 
him back as he was about to le^ve 
the dining-car with the two others, 
and that he had disregarded her 
appeal. Guilty she was ; but that 
just she should suffer, and the two 
men should go free, seemed hard, 
and the thing troubled him. 

"You seem upset, old man,” said 
Vasili as they went to bed—they 
were sleeping in the same room. 
” I should have thought the after¬ 
noon’s work would have bucked 
you up, rather. It was lovely to 
see that old sinner jog off. Pity 
they didn’t catch him, though.” 

” I shouldn't have minded his 
being hanged; but the girl tried to 
make them let me go, you know, and your father says 
she’ll probably be hanged or get a life sentence in Siberia.” 

” Well, she knew the risk when she turned revolutionary, 
I suppose. They won’t hang her for knocking you on the 
head—she didn’t even do that; they’ll hang her for saving 
the revolutionary purse. The policeman said it was money 
taken when they held up the bank in Moscow. A band of 
them went into the bank and held up the staff at the point of 
the revolver at four o’clock in the afternoon, with the street 
full of people and a policeman on point duty outside. They 
hung up a notice that the bank was closed for the day, and 
nobody knew till after they had cleared out with eighty 
thousand pounds. If she was mixed up in that, they’ll 
hang her right enough.” 

” Yes, but she hasn’t killed anybody, and it’s through me 
that she’s caught.” 

“If they catch the fat man, perhaps they’ll let her down 
easily. Russians are jolly good-natured, you know, really ; 
even the police and military are, when they’re not worried 
to death by people holding up banks and shops and trains 
all over the country. I don’t believe they’re revolutionaries 
at all in reality.” 

The two boys were already in bed. Vasili’s voice had got 
drowsy. When George spoke again he got no answer. A 
minute or so later he felt drowsy himself in spite of his 
troubles, and then he fell asleep. The last thing he remem¬ 
bered was the moon shining in at the open window which 
looked out on a balcony running right along the front of the 
hotel. 

He woke with a jump. A voice that seemed familiar 
to him sounded in his ears. Opening his eyes he saw a 
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bulky figure seated on the edge of his bed, and the 
voice, with a strong foreign accent, was saying :— 

** Don’t be alarmed. Nothing will be done to you, 
nothing at all; I only want a little talk.” 

George saw in the semi-darkness a vision of flabby 
cheeks and an infinity of double chins. Somewhere near 
the coverlet of his bed he saw the glint of a revolver. 
It was not pointed at him, it was just visible. He was so 
dumb-founded that he stared at the apparition without a 
word. Mr. Volkoff, seeing that he was awake, continued :— 

“ I just want ten words with you, and then I shall go 
away as I came, by the balcony.” 

He paused. Still George could 
not say anything. u 

” About our little business— Mul Ij ShLv 

the arrest of my niece this 

afternoon. It is most 

unfortunate, extremely 

unfortunate - You 

haven’t been asked to J i JB 

identify her jg I 

yet ? " 

” I don’t see 
why I should tell 

y o u 1 You’d wm 

better get out,” 
said George. He 
was in a great 

funk, but he was j ^ : J 

not going to be ^ ^ ‘ 

pumped by the 
villainous old 

ruffian if he /A 

could help it. 

In spite of his 
fright the elab- 
orately oily “ bed¬ 
side manner ” of 
the man struck 
him as almost 
ludicrous; in fact, 

Mr. Volkoff looked 
like nothing so 
much as an elderly 
medical prac¬ 
titioner asking a patient 
to show him his tongue 
The apologetic and the 
authoritative were exqui- 
sitely combined in his 
address. 

” I quite understand your saying 
that. It’s only natural. But re¬ 
member that we had, and have, 
nothing against you personally. I tl 
should be sorry if you thought A voice 
personal feelings entered into our thal see ™ ed familiar 
motives. I took the course I did *ounded in his ears, 
in the train with great regret. bis e y es be saw a bull 
Most important issues hung on my seated on the edge of l 
action and the event justified it. 

I accept the full responsibility. But my niece !—Why, 
sir, she did everything she could to save you l She was 

absolutely guiltless. She risked her own life one moment 
in the train to save you.” 

Knowing the man as he did, George could quite believe 


The cunning Mr. Volkoff had succeeded in stirring up in 
George the already smouldering pity for the girl and a 
perfect fury of disgust at himself—her companion. 

" It isn't I who have done it, you blackguard,” he said. 
” It’s you. I’d be glad enough to see her free and you in 
her place.” 

Vasili slept like a dead pig, but at this vigorous exclama¬ 
tion he stirred a little. Mr. Volkoff gave a ” sh—h—h 1 ” 
in his most pacificating manner, and then replied :— 

” You can’t set her free, I’m afraid, but you can get her 
a comparatively light sentence. They won’t hang her 
if they can’t prove the thing certainly, and even if she 
goes to Siberia, we can get her out of that. You've 
only got to say she was not the girl in the train.” 

” I’m not going to tell any lies about it,” said George. 

” You needn’t tell any lies. Just say, ‘ I 
refuse to identify her definitely as the same 
person.’ It will be enough. They can’t hang 
Wk her on that, if you stick to the formula.” 

George’s sense of justice revolted. 

** It’s her own fault and yours. 
You got her to commit crimes, 
you can get her out of the con¬ 
sequences. I’m not going to be 
mixed up in it,” he said 
shortly. 

Mr. Volkoff played his 
last card. 

“ You said just now,” 
he remarked, " 


that you’d 

BSUS A ^ glad to g et her i* I 

h : iB |i were in her place. I ac¬ 

cept your offer.” 

. Not very likely that 

you’ll let yourself be 
arrested, if you 
can help it,” said 
George. No won¬ 
der if he w’ere 
incredulous. 

4 4 To-morrow, 
when you go to 
the police - office, 
you will hear that 
I have been ar- 
rested. Probably 
I shall be examined 

_ first. In any case 

the secret police 
official who came 
to you in the hotel 
can give you in¬ 
formation. My 
only condition is 
that you should not 

identify my niece. It 
will be quite easy. For 
?emn £ > one thing, when you have 

fi 2 ure identified me, they will 

bed.” not care so much about 

her.” 

The position, strange as it was, seemed to satisfy justice. 
George turned to penetrate the darkness to see the face 
between the flabby cheeks. ** If they would hang her,” 

thought he, “ I should think they’d bum this beggar 

alive I ” 

At last he answered :— 

“If you’re there, I’ll say that I decline to positively 
identify your niece. If you’re not there, of course, it's 
another thing.” 

“ I have your word ? ” 

” Of course.” 

” Ah! You lift a weight from my conscience, Mr. 
Raywood.” 

And without another word Mr. Volkoff strode to the 
window and stepped out on to the balcony. 

George lay as if he were stunned. It seemed no good, in 


M I’ve nothing against your niece,” said George, ” but 
I can’t help it if you have got her into trouble.” 

“ Pardon, she is arrested by your agency. There are 
other matters against her, revolutionary matters, in which, 
it is true, she was only an agent, but which are serious 
enough to hang her, if you supply the link in the chain 
of evidence by showing that she was the girl in the train. 
She will be hanged ! And you will have done it. She 

will be hanged at the age-” he paused, “ at the age of 

twenty-two 1 ” 
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view of their bar¬ 
gain, to rouse the 
hotel now. After 
five minutes he got 
up and shook 
Vasili. 

“ Hullo—what’s 
up ? ” said the 
latter in a very 
sleepy voice. 

“ Volkoff’s been 
here.” 

Vasili was wide 
awake in a 
moment. 


” What 1 Why didn’t you wake me ? Why didn't you 
yell ? ” 

” He sat on the edge of my bed and talked to me. I 
don’t believe I even thought of yelling.” 

” Sure you’ve not been dreaming ? ” 

” Quite sure—he’s going to be arrested between this and 
to-morrow, and I’m not going to identify the girl.” And 
George gave a detailed report of their conversation. 

When he had finished he asked Vasili what he thought of it. 

” May be all square—you never know what will happen 
in Russia—especially with revolutionaries.” 

The words summed up the situation. There was nothing 
more to be said. And such is the carelessness of youth, 
that, in spite of all the excitements of the day and night, 
five minutes later they were both asleep again. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MR. VOLKOFF’S LITTLE JOKE. 


T 


An Appointment with the Head.—I. 

(A story not needing words.) 


\HE Ray- 
woods 
and Mr. 
S u vorin 
had to be at the 
police-office at 
eleven o’clock. At 
nine o’clock they 
• had breakfast, but 

George got an opportunity to speak to his father for a few 
minutes before the others came down. He told the story 
of his nocturnal visitor. 

” I suppose there is no harm in promising, is there ? ” 
he concluded, troubled, and even more puzzled ; for the 
story appeared not far short of incredible in the cold light 
of day. 

Mr. Raywood walked up and down the room. 

“It is extraordinary, most extraordinary. I shall be 
glad to get you and your mother out of the country, George. 
... I see no harm in your promise. You need tell no lie, 
nor try in the least to evade a question, or deceive anyone. 
I should not like to advise you to give evidence against 
the girl. For all we know, she may deserve her fate ; but 
she seems to have tried to help you, at least to some extent. 
I think you can refuse to identify her with a clear conscience. 
On the other hand, if you gave the promise under the 
influence of a threat, you are not bound to keep it. You 
say the man had a revolver ?—and the middle of the 
night is not the most favourable time to face ruffians with 

revolvers-” Mr. Raywood looked at George with an 

inquiring smile. 

“ No, that had nothing to do with it. I fancy the 
revolver was there only to keep me from yelling out. I 
don’t think I’d have promised if he’d gone so far as to 
threaten me.” 

” Well, then, act as you feel right, my boy, if the 
fellow really is arrested ; but I must say I doubt that—it 
seems too incredible.” 

The others came down. Mrs. Raywood was touched by 
the story. 

” It shows how the worst natures have some spark of good 
in them,” said she. 

Mr. Suvorin shook his head. 

” There’s something in it that we don’t understand. 
On the one hand, why should he risk his neck by showing 
himself again in the hotel, for he must have come into the 
hotel, and out from a window on to the balcony that passed 
in front of your room, if he did not mean to carry out his 
part of the bargain. On the other hand, it is very strange 
that he should give himself up, very strange. However, 
in Russia you never know what will happen.” 

Vasili was frankly incredulous as to Mr. Volkoff's 
tactics. 

” I’ll believe he’s arrested when you tell me you’ve seen 
him,” said he. 

When they arrived at the police-office, they were shown 


straight to the room of the official who was conducting 
the inquiry—a very bald-headed gentleman who smoked 
cigarettes all the time. 

There was an official interpreter present, and one or two 
clerks, while at the door stood two policemen with loaded 
rifles. The whole business was carried out as far as they 
were concerned in the most friendly, not to say informal, 
manner. 

" I have pleasant news for you,” said the bald-headed 
gentleman through the interpreter to George. ” The so- 
called Volkoff was arrested early this morning ; you will 

have the pleasure of 
identifying him.” 

George had be¬ 
gun to doubt more 
and more the sin¬ 
cerity of Mr. Vol¬ 
koff. Even now it 
seemed more than 
he could believe ; 
but five minutes 
later the stout man 
was brought in be¬ 
tween two police¬ 
men. There was 
no mistaking him. 
The double of Mr. 
Volkoff’s multi¬ 
plicity of crimes 
would have been 
difficult to find. 
His humorous ten¬ 
dency was not 
uppermost this 
time,and he stepped 
with an assumption 
of solid dignity that 
was almost im¬ 



posing. 

The 


formalities 
were short. George 
identified Volkoff 
as the man who had attempted to murder him in the train. 
Volkoff denied that he had been in the train at all, and 
offered to bring an alibi to prove that he was in Kiev 
at the time. 

Then came the niece. She was whiter than on the day 
before, but seemed courageous enough, as indeed most of 
the revolutionaries are, whether honest or dishonest (and 
both kinds are common). 

This time the business was a little longer. George looked 
at her and then said to the interpreter: 

I decline to identify this girl.” 

He did not, of course, understand the translation which 
the interpreter gave, but, as a matter of fact, that made 
George’s position easier. " Decline ” was translated by 
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a word which also is used in the sense, “ not to take 
the responsibility of something.” So that the judge got 
the answer as, ‘‘he does not take the responsibility of 
identifying her.” 

“ She answers your description ? ” asked the presiding 
official. 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you decline to identify her ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

The girl also said that she had not been in the train, 
and that she could prove an alibi ; then she was taken 
out. 

The bald-headed man shook hands with the Raywoods 
and Mr. Suvorin. 

“ It’s a pity you couldn’t identify the girl,” he said. 
'* She has a bad record—a revolutionary mixed up 
with expropriators. However, we’ve got the man, and 
he was the chief aim of our exertions.” 

The good man spoke as if the police had deserved credit 
for the whole business; perhaps he thought they did—at 
any rate, nobody enlightened him 
then or afterwards. 

Three days later the Raywoods 
stood on the platform of the Brest 
railway station. Their baggage 
was already in the train. They 
were waiting for the third bell, 
which warns passengers that they 
must get into the train. Good-byes 
had been said, promises had been 
renewed by the Suvorins to come 
over to England for Christmas, and 
by George to return to Russia next 
summer. A newspaper-boy passed 
with the morning’s papers and 
Mr. Suvorin bought one. Mr. Ray- 
wood asked him some questions 
about English news, and he opened 
the paper to see what it might 
have to say, when his eye was 
caught by something else. 


“ Well, here’s Russian news that ought to interest you,” 
he said; “ our friend Volkoff has escaped I ” 

Mrs. Raywood looked apprehensive. Volkoff seemed 
so very ubiquitous. Vasili roared with laughter, and 
even Mr. Raywood could not help smiling. 

** Well, he seems a capable man in his profession. How 
did he manage it ? ” 

“ It doesn’t say. Probably he has friends amongst 
the police ; anyway, it gives the key to the mystery of his 
self-sacrifice. He was certain all along of getting off.” 

” But why couldn’t he get the girl off, then ? ” 

” Perhaps he had no friends in the women’s department 
of the prison. There may be any number of reasons for 
that. Perhaps he really only trusted to his own ingenuity 
to escape. In any case we must be thankful, if we under¬ 
stand the broad facts of Russian police history ; the details 
will always remain a mystery.” 

The bell <rang and the Raywoods had to get into‘the 
train. George was not a little flurried by the fact that Mr. 
Suvorin and Vasili insisted on kissing him on both cheeks. 

“That’s nothing,” said Vasili with 
a grin. "You should try what it feels 
like to be kissed by some old char¬ 
woman or coachman at Easter— 
can’t get out of it here, you know.” 

“ Luckily, I shan’t be here till 
summer,” said George out of the 
window, “ but my cousins will pay 
you out under the mistletoe at 
Christmas.” Vasili did not seem 
alarmed at that prospect. 

The train steamed out of the 
station. The Raywoods were left 
alone to their own reflections. 
George seemed to leave behind him 
a stormy cloud, full of confused 
and incomprehensible adventure. 
Only one fact stood out clearly, 
and that was that Mr. Volkoff had 
certainly added a capital yarn to 
his stock of funny stories. 




The Union Jack of Old England. 

A Patriotic Song. 

By J. A. S. WILSON. 



I. 

I N distant lands, throughout the great, 
wide world. 

One flag alone doth wave, where 
Englishmen 

The Union Jack—grand ensign !—have un¬ 
furled. 

Long may it cheer to victory again ! 
With it to lead, Old England never fears ; 
'Neath it, in hope, we’ll face the coming 
years. 


Chorus. 

Then, here’s to the Union Jack of 
England, 

And here’s to our sailors brave and free ; 
And here’s to England’s Honour, Home, 
and Beauty, 

And the brave deeds which the Union 
Jack doth see. 

II. 

Whene'er you look upon it overhead— 

Its simple stripes, its red and white and 
blue— 

Think on our British heroes long since dead. 
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Wrapped in it, in their country’s cause, 
for you ! 

While East and West before the breeze it 
flies, 

Old England’s greatness never, never dies. 
Chorus (as before). 

III. 

As in the years gone by one flag alone 
Hath been unfurled in Freedom's righteous 
cause— 

The Union Jack by thousand breezes blown. 
Which, oft-times torn, yet ne’er dishonoured 
was— 

So, in the years to come, still may it fly 
The emblem of our glorious liberty. 

Chorus. 

Then here’s to the Union Jack of 
England, 

And here’s to our sailors brave and free; 
And here’s to England’s Honour, Home, 
and Beauty, 

And the brave deeds which the Union 
Jack doth see. 
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T HERE are few pleasanter features in connection 
with our principal schools than the reverence and 
affection with which the old “ Head ” is greeted 
in after years, when he and his former pupils 
have long done with the school they loved so well and truly. 
And seldom is this respect and this affection seen to better 
advantage than in the eagerness and readiness with which 
all boys, old and young, come forward to raise a memorial 
which shall keep green for ever their master’s name and 
work, when he himself at last rests in peace, and when his 
heart beats no more with its thrill of pride in the old 
school. 

These memorials to famous head masters take many forms, 
and we are not going to make any 
comparisons here as to which of them 
is best: rather do we wish to look 
upon them all as the evidences of 
love and loyalty that they un¬ 
doubtedly are, as further proofs (if 
such were necessary) of the interest 
that men of all ages still take in their 
former Alma Mater and in its great 
masters. 

Stained-glass windows are not an 
uncommon form of a memorial to any 
famous man, and, accordingly, we find 
them fairly frequent at the great 
schools as tributes to celebrated Heads 
of the past. Rugby has one to Dr. 

Arnold, and other schools might be 
mentioned which have adopted this 
form of memorial. But undoubted y 
the finest example of stained-gla: s 
windows in this connection is that at 
St. Paul’s School, where nearly every 
one of the large windows in the 
central corridor on the ground-floor 
is a tribute to a former Head of the 
school. In fact these windows are in¬ 
tended to commemorate every master 
since Dean Colet first founded St. 

Paul’s down to the time of the late 
High Master, Mr. F. W. Walker. 

There were exceptional facilities for 
raising such a memorial when the magnificent new school 
at Hammersmith was erected. The rebuilding (an entirely 
fresh start, so to speak,) of any great school gives ample 
and unusual opportunities for many things, even if it 
destroys much that one would like to have retained in 
connection with bygone days. So, as this fine corridor 
needed filling, as its windows wanted some striking glass, 
as there was money enough and to spare during the 
building of the new St. Paul's School, it was decided to 
adopt the suggestion of having a stained-glass window to 


Monuments to 
Famous Schoolmasters. 

How Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Hailey- 
bury, and other Public Schools, have 
Honoured their “ Heads.” 

By G. A. WADE. 

commemorate every High Master that the school had had 
in the past, though he might not have possessed that 
title. 

The whole list of these masters is too long for us to give 
here, but the memorial has made the corridor even more 
attractive and beautiful than it would have otherwise been, 
which is saying a good deal. And, at any rate, it is unique, 
for no other school can boast of such a series of windows 
erected for this express purpose. 

Two schools at least have commemorated their former 
masters by erecting fine halls to their memory. These 
are Haileybury and Marlborough. 

When Dr. Bradby resigned the head mastership of Hailey¬ 
bury in 1883 it was felt that something ought to be done to 
commemorate the name and fame of the man to whom 
Haileybury owed so much, and finally it was agreed that 
the form of memorial should be that of a portrait painted 
by Herkomer, and a fine hall. This latter was duly built. 


and is known to-day as Bradby Hall. It is a beautiful 
room which serves a great variety of useful purposes, being 
an art gallery and museum, a lecture-hall where the chief 
school societies can meet, a concert-room, and, of course, 
an exam.-room. 

To augment its treasures Old Haileyburians in every 
part of the world send their finds and gifts, and so by to-day 
Bradby Hall has got together a collection of pictures, photo¬ 
graphs, sculpture, and curiosities of which it has no reason 
to be ashamed. It is worth mentioning that Haileybury’s f 
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The Memorial Windows to Head Masters in the Corridors at St. Paul's School. 
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next master, the Rev. J. Robertson, wrote a hexameter 
to date the building of Bradby Hall, and also a graceful 
translation of the Latin, which well connected the 1887 of 
Hailey bury and Queen Victoria, as follows : 

'* Our school, the year I was begun, 

Her silver-wedding’s course had run, 

Fivefold five circuits of the Sun— 

That happy year of years, when she 
Whose throne we serve, blessed land and sea 
With joy of Golden Jubilee.” 

It is somewhat a coincidence that the school which owns 
a similar hall built in memory of a former head should also 
have had to give it a very similar name in his honour. For 
Marlborough’s memorial is to Dr. Bradley, who left her to 
become one of the most celebrated deans that Westminster 
Abbey has yet had. 

The Bradley Hall at the Wiltshire school is a very fine 
one, and was certainly much needed for the purposes 
that it serves. It is a capacious room wherein concerts, 
important meetings, speeches, and examinations can be 
held. Before the 
Bradley Hail was 
available for these 
things Marl¬ 
borough had often 
sadly felt the need 
of such a place, 
for her resources 
in that way were 
very limited. 

Dr. Bradley had 
gone to Marl¬ 
borough in 1858to 
carry on the good 
work of Cotton, at 
a time when the 
very existence of 
the school de¬ 
pended upon the 
arrival of the 
proper man. He 
left it in 1871 
for Westminster 
Abbey, having 
seen it prosper in 
numbers, fame, 
academic results, 
athletics, and in¬ 
deed in every way. 

To the memory 
of such a man Marlborough could scarcely do enough 
justice, but she did what she could when she erected the 
fine hall that is to-day called after him. 

Two schools can boast that they have erected statues 
to their past head masters. These two are Charterhouse 
and Shrewsbury. The statue at Shrewsbury was put up 
in memory of Dr. George Butler, who was one of Shrews¬ 
bury’s greatest Heads of the past, though his memory and 
his work for the school have been much overshadowed 
in recent years by that of Dr. Kennedy and the present 
Head, the Rev. H. W. Moss. 

The Charterhouse statue, however, is the finest and most 
notable one erected in this connection, and it is remarkable 
for another circumstance which gave it added glory. It 
serves to commemorate the late Canon Haig-Brown’s 
work for the famous school during many long years ; 
to show what Charterhouse owes him for that splendid 
translation that he made of the school from London to 
Godaiming ; to give evidence of how thousands of Old 
Carthusians regarded the man who ruled the school of 
Thackeray, Havelock, and John Wesley for over thirty 
years. 

The circumstance which gives this statue its added glory 
is that it was erected during the actual lifetime of the 
Canon—a thing that is most unusual with such a method 
of commemorating a celebrated man. The number of 
statues that have been raised in England to famous men 


during their lifetime may easily be counted on one’s 
fingers. 

However, such was the glory of this fine bronze statue 
of Haig-Brown at Charterhouse which now adorns the 
cloisters, and is a most excellent one. It represents the 
noted Head sitting in that pensive way that so many old 
boys well remember yet; it shows the strong face of him 
who loved the Charterhouse (and his dear old school of 
boyhood, the Bluecoat School) with love that endured 
to the end. In erecting this statue Charterhouse not only 
honoured one who was perhaps the greatest master she has 
had : she honoured herself also in no mean degree. 

More than once the chapel has formed the memorial 
of a notable head master, either in its entirety or in some 
extension of it. It is thus that Shrewsbury has raised her 
most notable and striking memento of Dr. Kennedy, and 
no school can surpass the Salopian one in this respect. 

When it was proposed to erect such a tribute to the 
memory of one of the finest head masters of last century, 
the boys past and present of Shrewsbury came forward 

nobly, and quick¬ 
ly gave contri¬ 
butions so freely 
that the sum of 
nearly .£9,000 was 
raised for the 
building of this 
splendid chapel. 
Thus it forms not 
only a fitting 
memento of Dr. 
Kennedy, but it 
serves a purpose 
for his old school 
that he himself 
would have been 
the first in sug- 
gesting, as 
Shrewsbu r y 
School, after its 
removal from the 
old home to the 
new one at Kings- 
land, was greatly 
in need of such 
a chapel wherein 
her youthful sons 
might worship. 

There are few 
school-chapels 
more beautiful, either externally or internally, than this 
one—so far as its architectural design goes. It forms 
a very striking feature in the array of buildings that now 
grace the bounds of the ancient school by the Severn, 
and every visitor at once acknowledges what an ornament 
and credit it is to the school. There were extensive 
rejoicings when it was opened, and Shrewsbury (the whole 
town as well as the school) kept festive holiday for the 
occasion. The first sermon in it was preached by the late 
Bishop of Wakefield, the Right Rev. Dr. Walsham How— 
himself one of the oldest and most lovable pupils of 
Dr. Kennedy. 

Few who were privileged to be at that opening sermon 
will forget the magnificent tribute paid to a noted master 
by his favourite pupil, nor the evident emotion of a great 
preacher and scholar, even at seventy years of age, as he 
spoke of what he owed to Shrewsbury and Kennedy. 

One famous school, at any rate, if no more, has built a 
charming library as a memorial of one of its chief masters 
in the past. This is Harrow, where the noble Vaughan 
Library stands to-day to proclaim to the world what every 
scion of the Hill thinks of the man who made Harrow what 
she is now amongst English schools. 

What does not Harrow owe to Dr. Vaughan ? When he 
came to her in 1844 he found that the numbers, through a 
variety of causes, had sunk to about 70 ; within three years 
he had raised them to 315 ! Such a result has never been 
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Bradby Hall, Haileybury. 

Erected in memory of a former Head Master. 
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achieved in any other school of equal note, and it was the 
turning-point of Harrow’s career in the last century. No 
wonder that Lord Palmerston was selected, as the most 
eminent Harrovian then living, to lay the foundation-stone 
of this library in memory of Dr. Vaughan. 

For fifteen years did this famous head master rule at the 
School-on-the-Hill. The library stands 
facing the main road, though well back 
from it. Monitors have special keys by 
which they can use it at any time, but 
it is only open to the whole school at 
certain hours. Its number of books is 
augmented in a rather curious way. 

The Peel Memorial Fund contributes 
yearly towards the purchase of some 
new books, but the Vaughan Library 
also gets a large accession each year 
from the custom that obtains at 
Harrow, by which every Sixth Form 
boy is expected to present to it at 
least one volume when he is about to 
leave the school. 

The treasures and beauties of the 
building have been spoken of in other 
articles in this magazine before to-day, 
so we need not recapitulate them here. 

The magnificent views from the windows 
that look over towards London are not 
excelled by those of any other school- 
library anywhere, and they alone are 
well worth a visit to this Vaughan 
Library at Harrow. Altogether this is 
one of the finest memorials to a head 
master that any of our schools can 
boast to-day. 

There are not many schoolmasters 
to whom memorials have been erected 
in Westminster Abbey, as those of schoolmasters pure 
and simple. Still less are there instances where magnificent 
monuments have been put up to such masters there. So 
that the great memorial of which we are thinking in that 
place must not be overlooked in such an article as this. 
For it is one of the most famous of famous memorials 
to any master, and it has become historic in so many ways 
as to have now a national interest 

You remember how Sir Roger De Coverley stood before 
it with awe ; how he bent his head in homage, and whispered 
to his friend, “ Great man, Dr. Busby ; very great man ! 
He whipped my grandfather.". You may recollect what 
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Statue of Canon Haig-Brown at the 
Charterhouse School. 


The “ Bradleian, ” Marlborough College. 

Erected in memory of the Mastership of Dr. Bradley. 


a wondrous Latin eulogy of the merits and glory of Dr. 
Busby its pedestal and tablet contains ; yet surely one that 
is not too great. You may remember how this famous 
memento of one of the greatest head masters that ever lived 
stands beside the magnificent monument to his favourite 
pupil, Bishop South. You may have observed how it 
looks across Poets’ Comer to where a 
whole host of tablets and busts record 
the fame achieved by pupils of his 
own, and of that old school not far 
away w r hicli he ruled for fifty-seven 
years. 

What a memorial for a master 1 
What an array of glory for it to look 
upon in the most famous Abbey in 
Christendom ! There is that monument 
to Westminster’s greatest master; there 
are the tablets of fame to those boys 
who raised his school to its highest 
pitch of glory—to Cowper, Warren 
Hastings, Dryden, Southey, Cowley, 
Prior, Ben Jonson, Robert South, 
Charles Wesley, John Locke, William 
Camden, and others. Is there any 
other place where a dead master lies 
surrounded by so much literary glory 
of the great school that he made so 
famous ? 

Westminster raised this tribute to 
her most notable master in a spot that 
she was very highly favoured in being 
thus able to obtain for the purpose. 
Here will stand for centuries one of 
the landmarks of the whole British 
nation throughout the world, and future 
generations of boys who will read with 
delight about Sir Roger and his grand¬ 
father will remember his exclamation, and come to see this 
memorial to a great master. 

Rugby’s grand memorial to Dr. Temple’s mastership 
took the form of a combined library and museum, known 
as the " Temple Reading-room." This w r as opened in 
1879, and was notable for one anonymous gift alone of 
£ 2,000 which w T as sent to the fund for erecting it, as the 
gift of an old boy in affection for his old master’s memory. 
This is the sort of feeling that makes one love and revere 
the dear old public schools of our land. 

The Temple Reading-room is a beautiful building, which 
has the bulk of the Arnold Library in it on the ground-floor, 
and a fine-art museum above this on 
the second floor. The windows are of 
stained glass, and are novel in that 
they are all marked with the names 
and arms of Rugby boys who have 
become bishops, in compliment to him 
whose name the building bears. The 
erection of this fine museum was greatly 
due to the efforts and stimulus given 
by Dr. Jex-Blake; and the task of 
filling it with worthy curiosities in 
natural history, etc., was much aided 
by the generosity of the late Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, whose name will ever be re¬ 
membered with affection at Rugby on 
account of what he did for the school 
in so many ways. 

The splendid building and its equally 
splendid collection of objects of art 
and natural curiosities surpasses any 
other museum at a great school. What 
a grand memorial this is of Dr. Temple’s 
name and fame may perhaps be best 
seen by remembering that the contents 
of the art museum alone are set dowTi 
as being worth not a penny less than 
£25,000 ! 

Rugby has been one of those schools 
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The Temple Museum, Rugby School. 

Erected in memory of the Mastership of Dr. Temple. 

that have gone in for stained-glass windows as worthy 
mementoes of her old masters in many instances. There 
are such here to Dr. Arnold, Dr. Goulburn, etc. All these 
are beautiful and striking tributes, but we have not 
said much about this kind of memorial at the famous 
schools, because it is so fairly common that nearly every 


notable school has several examples 
of it. We have preferred to deal 
rather with striking memorials that are 
much more rarely found in this con¬ 
nection. 

The same remark applies to the 
painted portraits of great Heads at 
various schools. Most of them have 
such. Harrow has some magnificent 
ones in her Vaughan Library, and 
Westminster has a whole series in the 
head master's house. Eton has similarly 
some most glorious specimens of this 
form of memorial. So we have passed 
them by with few words. 

For the same reason we have not yet 
even mentioned the marble tablet, 
brass, or stone which records the life, 
work, and success of some head master 
at any of the chief schools of the land. 
Yet many such are historic, famous, 
interesting and worthy of description. 
With what feelings do you stand 
opposite the simple stone which keeps 
green the memory of the " Rev. James 
Boyer" in the cloisters at Christ's 
Hospital ? Is not this tribute to a 
man, of whom both Lamb and Cole¬ 
ridge have written so much, worth a 
line or two here ? Yes; but there 
are many such memorials all through the great seats 
of learning and education in England and Scotland. 
We like to see them, to read them, to do our homage 
to the great men they commemorate. But they are 
not unique enough for us to deal with them here in 
detail. 


0 The Wireless in War. 0 


I N an article under the above title in the August number 
of the “ B.O.P." (see page 615), the writer touched 
on the wireless apparatus attached to submarines and 
aeroplanes. The following particulars supplementing 
this will be of interest at the present time. 

In the past it has been found easier to send messages 
from an aeroplane than to receive them, the reason for 
tliis being that unless the engine is stopped its noise drowns 
the somewhat faint signals that are made in the telephone- 
receiver ; and the stopping of the engine causes the 
aeroplane to descend at once swiftly to earth. The sound¬ 
proof helmet, though, as now worn by aviators, quite 
overcomes that difficulty, and to that helmet the telephone 
is fastened, thus making a very complete head-piece. 
Many of the most up-to-date aeroplanes, too, that are 
being used in ou{ army have engines that art practically 
noiseless—so silent, in fact, that wireless messages can be 
received even when the motor is running at top speed. 
Zeppelin and Parseval airships are fitted with very high- 
powered wireless apparatus, and they have a quite roomy 
sound-proof cabinet in which the telephone receivers are 
to be found. Zeppelins make use of a trailing aerial, 
but the German Parse vals have instead star-shaped 
antennae mounted on bamboo poles, and stretched out 
in a row at right angles to the car ; unlike the Zeppelin, 
the Parseval airship, it will be remembered, is one of the 
non-rigid class. 

Some of the French military aeroplanes have an aerial 
that consists- of a bronze cable with a weight at its end. 
When the aeroplane is in full flight the aerial trails behind 
n an almost horizontal position. In the British Air 
Service a record is kept of every flight taken by each 
leroplane and also of the number of words sent by wireless. 
Messages by wireless telegraphy travel much slower over 


land than they do over water. Another peculiarity is that 
known as the “ night effect," which increases the range by 
two or three times, and that especially in a north and south 
direction. 

" Natalia," the wireless-controlled torpedo-boat, is ex¬ 
pected to be purchased by the United States Govern¬ 
ment for their exclusive use. The craft is designed to 
move over the water's surface with no one on board, the 
engine and steering-gear being controlled by a wireless 
apparatus from shore. She may be described as being a 
huge torpedo, for she can carry a load of explosives totalling 
4.000 lb. This wireless or radio-controlled torpedo-boat is 
the invention of John Hays Hammond, junior. 

For some years past no little success has attended the 
experiments made by the staff of the Vernon Torpedo 
School at Portsmouth in controlling submarines solely by 
wireless waves. These experts discovered a device making 
it possible to navigate a submarine from the deck of a 
warship, though the little vessel may have no one on board. 
The experiments have been a development of the operations 
on which the Admiralty were engaged for some time in 
endeavouring to perfect the wireless torpedo ; it is con¬ 
sidered to be more than likely that in the very near future 
it will be possible for a torpedo to be directed by means oi 
wireless to the hull of an enemy’s vessel from a position in 
which its assailant can come to no harm. 

At the present moment the British Fleet is experi¬ 
menting with an Italian invention which facilitates com¬ 
munications up to a range of fifty or more miles, and 
which at the same time contains a selective device en¬ 
abling an admiral to speak to any one of his captains 
without the other ships receiving the same message ; the 
device is expected to prove eminently suitable for use on 
submarines. Raymond Raife. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 



MILITARY SAND-MAPS. 

The art of scouting is of the utmost importance to the 
soldier, and with our New Army it is necessary that the 
general idea of what is requisite for good scouting shall 
be acquired as speedily as may be. Therefore, besides 
actual field work, many of the recruits are taught the principles 
of scouting by means of sand-maps. 

A military sand-map is a model made in sand of some imaginary 
district at the sdht of war, which, though that actual piece of 
country-side has no real existence, contains all the features that 
may be typical of those parts of the Continent where fighting is 
taking place. There are roads, and rivers with bridges over them, 



hills and woods, canals and railways—all formed of sand and 
with bits of wood and tufts of furze or hay. As the lessons 
progress, other objects are added—high steeples that could be 
used by the enemy for observation purposes, forts and entrench¬ 
ments and airship sheds. There are even miniature masts for 
wireless telegraphy, and aeroplanes and captive balloons held 
aloft upon wires. By these means the men are taught not only 
how to reconnoitre, but also how they themselves may be spied 
upon while so doing. 

The instructor is furnished with a modelling-trowel with which 
he deftly alters the sand-map—adding a road here, a railway 
cutting there, as he desires. Aided by use of the military sand- 
maps, the recruits pick up the principles of scouting in record 
time. And the lessons are always immensely popular. 


British War Office trials of the pedrail were first made with 
a tractor and a lorry loaded with pig-iron to a total weight 
of nine tons. The load was hauled some distance on the flat 
in Lincolnshire, and then, coming to a steep hill, the pedrail, 
with its tremendous grip of the ground, caused the official 
observers to break into broad smiles owing to the way that it 
fairly romped up the incline. As a further test somebody sug¬ 
gested something more severe, and the result was that the 
pedrail ran away w’ith the load actually with the brake on. 

Pedrail tractors are, indeed, so efficient that in hauling big 
guns at the Front they have not only crossed ditches, but in an 
emergency have been driven through substantial hedges and over 
plantations. The most usual type of army pedrail tractor 
brings about five tons' weight on to the road through the two 
pedrail wheels, and one ton through the steering-wheels. The 
feet of the pedrail are twelve inches in diameter, and are shod 
with segments of rubber divided by strips of wood to prevent 
suctic n in soft scil. 

* * * 

TORPEDO AND TUBE. 

People sometimes think of a torpedo as if it were a 
kind of subaqueous explosive shell; but, instead of being a 
projectile that is fired at a target from a gun, a torpedo is 
in reality a little, self-contained, underwater ship. It propels 
itself through the water, though its initial discharge from the 
torpedo-tube of destroyer or submarine is effected by means of 
compressed air or by the explosion in the tube of a few 
ounces of cordite. That simply starts the torpedo on its 
way, and it is the torpedo itself that does all the rest. 

From nose to tail, or from pistol to propellers, the seventeen- 
feet-long torpedo may be said to be divided into nine parts, 
which are indicated in this diagram of torpedo and tube, i is 
the pistol, which is a small steel rod that is driven inwards 


A 


B 



THE PEDRAIL. 

In the Service it is knowm by the rather clever nickname of 
" the caterpillar." Correctly, its name is the pedrail—and 
pedrail, of course, is intended to indicate a railway that is 
carried on feet. An English invention in extensive adoption for 
peace purposes, the 
pedrail has been much 
in use by all the 
armies engaged in the 
war, and on many oc¬ 
casions it has been 
only by its assistance 
that the heavy field- 
guns and enormous 
howitzers have been 
conveyed uphill and 
across soft ground. 

The contrivance con¬ 
sists of a wheel that 
is immensely strong 
and around which arc 
placed a number of 
feet which come in 
endless succession upon 
the ground, thus forming a broad, firm track upon which the 
wheel revolves. In that way the wheel is caused to take a 
surprisingly sure grip of the road surface, and, although pressed 
dowm by a huge load, is prevented from sinking into ground 
that is soft. In more than one instance, in flooded Belgium, 
a pedrail motor conveying a heavy gun passed easily over 
an expanse of spongy meadow where lighter vehicles with 
ordinary wheels had stuck fast. 


against the detonator when the torpedo strikes the side of the 
ship at which it has been aimed. 2 is the detonator, of a com¬ 
position that is unaffected by damp, and which acts upon the 
cap that actually explodes the charge. 

The charge (3) consists usually of 330 lb. of T.N.T. (trinitro¬ 
toluene), which is a much more powerful explosive than the 
gun-cotton that was formerly used. 4 is the compressed-air 
chamber, containing the compressed air that drives the pro¬ 
pelling engines. 5 is the balance-chamber, which automatically 
manages the steering of the torpedo and contains a gyroscope 
that controls the rudders and keeps the torpedo always on a 
straight course, no matter how the weaves may buffet it. At 
6 are situated the engines which, on the supply of compressed 
air, will drive the torpedo for a distance of from 6,ooo to 10,000 
yards. 7 is the buoyancy-chamber that keeps the torpedo 
properly afloat. At 8 are the rudders, and at 9 the twrin pro¬ 
pellers. From end to end of the torpedo, 21 inches in diameter, 
not a particle of space is wasted. 

At the moment when the charge is exploded in the tube, 
the engines of the torpedo are still at rest. But at A in the 
tube there is provided a little catch. And projecting slightly 
beyond the casing of the torpedo there is a little trigger B. 
Just as the torpedo when fired is leaving the tube, the trigger 
touches the catch and that opens the starting-valve in the 
torpedo, the engines of which at once leap to full working 
speed, and the screws urge the torpedo forward at a pace of fully 
tw'enty-five miles an hour. 

During practice with torpedoes, the deadly projectile rises to 
the surface and makes its whereabouts known by emitting a 
cloud of calcium phosphide smoke, thus enabling it to be picked 
up. One ingenious inventor, however, is at work perfecting 
a new kind of torpedo that can be steered with rays of light 
and be brought back, if desired, to the vessel whence it was 
discharged. 
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The Black Plague Cure. 

A Story of a German Plot that Failed. 

By FRANK HOWEL EVANS. 



CHAPTER II. 



OOD gracious ! How on earth 
did you get down here ? 
And what have you come 
for ? ” 

Professor Jaynes looked 
with the utmost astonishment 
at Harry Bell, who had flung 
himself into the lounge of 
the Grand Hotel at Brighton 
at about half-past eight that 
night. 

“Went to your house, sir; 
found you had come here, 
and then, thinking it neces¬ 
sary that I should see you 
at once, I got the address of 
your hotel here, hired a car 
in your name—which will cost you a bit, I’m afraid—and 
came down here. I’ve been pulled up twice in a police 
trap. My word, I did come down here a lick ! But I’ve 
got important things to tell you, sir. Listen ! ” 

And then Harry told his chief everything. 

“ Great goodness, Harry ! ” said the Professor. “ But 
I’m glad you came down here. My boy, you’ve done quite 
right, quite right 1 They’re going after the papers to-night, 
are they ? Well, we ought to be able to get back there in 
time to welcome them. Let’s see, it’s half-past eight now. 
Well, no self-respecting burglar would start on his business 
till everything was quite quiet—say, about twelve o’clock. 
And we can get back to London in. the car—oh, I don’t 
mind if it costs a couple of hundred to square things—and 
let Scotland Yard know and bag your friends, eh ? So they 
were going to do for me, were they ? That was thoughtful 
of them. But it was still more thoughtful of you, my 
boy, to remember me and to think of everything as you 
did. There aren’t many fellows who would have been so 
quick.” 

41 And from whom did I learn quickness, but from the 
Chief ? ” answered Harry, flushing with pleasure at the 
praise his beloved Professor had given him. “ But, sir, 
don't let’s bring Scotland Yard into it. Let’s bag them 
ourselves. I can easily manage that undersized little 
whipper-snapper. There would be such endless questions 
asked, and perhaps Scotland Yard wouldn’t believe us. I 
thought first of all of letting him get away with the notes, 
but it would be safer to collar him, wouldn’t it ? And if we 
could only get his pal as well—that fellow with the hooked 
nose ! He seems the boss.” 

44 Have you got all our original notes with you — the 
ones you took away ? ” asked the Chief, after thinking 
for a moment. “ You have ? Good boy ! You’ve thought 
of everything. All right, we’ll pop them in an envelope 
and ask the manager of the hotel here to put them in his 
saJfe for the time being. What did you replace them with, 
Harry ? ” 

'* Oh, a formula composed of every blessed thing I could 
tliink of, sir—just a jumble of all sorts of ingredients. If 
they can make anything out of it their chemists are very 
clever. Our little friend will think he's got the prize, but 
wait till the German professors get hold of it. I expect 
they’ll shoot him. How I laughed ! ” 

And Professor Jaynes threw back his head and laughed 
as heartily as Harry had done when he had held himself up 
by the lamp-post. 

’ 44 I’ll drive, sir,” said Harry, when they left the lounge. 


“ I had to promise to pay for the car in case anything 
happened, and it was all done in your name, sir. She's 
worth six hundred and fifty pounds, they say—and isn’t she 
a beauty ? Oh, I'm so thankful that I learnt how to 
drive ! ” 

“ Well, you’ve got a nerve, my lad, and you’ve 
used it to some purpose to-day. Go ahead, only don’t 
spill me 1 ” 

And it was a mad, dashing, reckless drive back to London ! 
To Harry, who had both nerve and skill—he had learnt 
driving in Germany with a wealthy young friend who raced 
his own car—the drive was easy, and long before eleven they 
were back in London, having been pulled up only twice, 
and each time Harry computed that they were going at the 
fairly moderate rate of fifty miles an hour; and soon the 
car was returned to the garage and the Professor and Harry 
were comfortably hidden in the little store-room of the 
laboratory, with the door half open, so that they could hear 
if not see. 

In his right-hand pocket, the Professor handled a useful 
automatic pistol. Harry, who had no experience with 
firearms, had provided himself with a stout stick. And so 
they waited for the burglary which they hoped was going 
to take place. 

A quarter past eleven, half-past, a quarter to twelve, then 
the boom of Big Ben striking the hour of midnight. Another 
wait, and then—just before one—there was a slight creaking 
at the outer door of the laboratory. And then, through the 
half-open door of the store-room, there came a blue, dazzling, 
blinding flash of light, illuminating every nook and corner, 
and, for a moment at least, literally blinding the Professor 
and Harry. 

They knew in a second wdiat had happened. A surprise 
had been sprung upon them. This was a new, portable 
electric searchlight, a recent invention. Such a powerful 
instrument was this that it could throw a beam of light for 
quite half a mile, and yet it could be carried about in the 
pocket. At a distance of yards its rays would temporarily 
blind, and they were the victims—their scientific minds told 
them that. 

The pain to their eyes, the hurting darkness, was so 
terrible at first that they w’ere almost relieved when they 
felt hands seize them and drag them out of the store-room 
into the experimenting-room. 

44 Oh, a nice little pistol here ! ” said a voice which Harry 
through his smarting pains dimly recognised. 44 The Pro¬ 
fessor and the young gentleman from the tea-shop. 'Um, 
quite a nice little haul ! Sit down there. Your eyes will 
be better directly. Hurts a bit, doesn’t it ? Search the 
cabinet, Hans ! ” 

These words were spoken in English—and very good 
English too ; and when the name 44 Hans ” was mentioned, 
Harry at once felt quite sure whose the voice was. It was 
the hook-nosed man from the tea-shop. 

“ We leave nothing to chance, my friends,” went on the 
hard voice. “ I could gather from your movements that 
you must have understood what we had been talking about 
over our cups of coffee; so my little friend Hans here tracked 
you everywhere: first to the Professor’s in a cab, then to 
the laboratory, then the telephone message to the Professor’s 
house, then the motor drive to Brighton.—Oh yes, we’re 
not idle, we people ; we find out everything. It is quite 
simple. You were followed, that was all, A telephone to 
Brighton, and we found you were returning with the Pro¬ 
fessor. Yes, we knew everything ; we saw you come here, 
and here we are all ready to meet you ! Sorry to use that 
searchlight, Professor, but we didn’t know whether you 
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were handy with a pistol or not. Now I think you can see 
all right again, can’t you ? Better tie them, I should think, 
—hadn’t we, Hans ? ” 

The pain of the blinding flash, than which nothing can 
be worse, seemed to weaken every fibre of the two, and 
limply now they sat in their chairs, securely tied to 
them by ropes, which dimly they saw 
and felt being lashed around them by 
the two men. 

At length they began to see more 
clearly, and there before them stood not 
only Hans and the hook-nosed man, 
but also Charles the caretaker. 

“ You—you, Charles ! ” Harry could 
not help exclaiming. “ Are you one of 
this lot, one of this gang ? ” 

f * Shut up ! ” hissed Charles the care¬ 
taker. “ Pah, I spit on you, you 
Englishman ! ” And he deliberately 
spat at Harry. “ Charles ! Pah ! I’m 
Karl—Karl Wolfheim—and I've been 
waiting for this day for years. You 
thought me English, didn't you ? but 
I'm German, German all through ! Pah, 
you and your note-book and sketches ! 

Pah, I hate the lot of you ! ” 

From the placid, polite caretaker, 
the man was transformed into a very 
demon of passion ; in every look, in every 
word, there was evidence of the deadly 
hatred he felt for the British. 

'* All right, that’ll do, Karl,” said the 
hook-nosed man. " Now, just search 
that cabinet, Hans, and let us have a 
look at the papers.” 

“ Ah, very nice 1 ” he went on sneer- 
ingly, as he looked at the papers which 
had been taken from the cabinet. “ A 
little trap, I suppose 1 These notes are 
simply a jumble of meaningless figures 
and symbols. You didn’t think you 
might have to deal with a real chemist, 

I suppose ? Now, where is the real cure, eh ? Come on, 
speak up there I Curse you for a pig of a swine ! ” 

And the back of a heavy hand smote the Professor across 
the mouth. 

“ They're safe enough, and where you’ll never get them ! ” 
retorted the Professor pluckily. 

No sooner had the words left his mouth than he was 
struck again. 

” All right, we’ll soon find a way to make you speak 1 
Get the petrol, Karl. That’s a tin over there, isn’t it ? ” 

In the corner were two or three tins of petrol used 
sometimes in chemical work. 

'* We shall just simply soak this place with petrol, leave 
a time-fuse, and when we are safely out of the way it will 
start to burn—bum, my friends—and you will bum with 
it. What do you say, now ? Where are those notes ? 
—where are they, I say ? ” 

Once more the Professor was struck heavily across the 
face, but still he kept silence. 

And then Harry burst out:— 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t, don't do that, for goodness’ sake 
don’t I No, not bum to death 1 That’s terrible !—that’s 
horrible ! Oh don’t, please—please don’t 1 ” 

His tones were whining, pleading; and the Professor 
turned and looked at him with an air of undisguised 
contempt. 

” Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t ! ” went on Harry. " I don’t 
know where the notes are. I don’t know what he’s done 
with them, but 1 can tell you what they are ; for I can 
remember all the figures and quantities, and I’ll tell you 
every one of them. Only let me go free. Please—oh, please 
dol Free my arms, and I’ll write them all down for you. 
You—you, sir,” he went on to Hook-nose, '* you’ll know 
whether I’m giving them to you correctly or not. It’s 
so simple, once you know it.” 


“ You—you coward ! ” said the Professor, trying in his 
chair to edge himself away from Harry ; and there was 
scorn in his voice. 

” Loosen his arms ! ” was the command. '* Now then, 
you young puppy 1 Sit down there and write them out. I 
shall know whether you’re giving me the proper data or 
not. We know all about the cure, as 
a matter of fact, except those two in¬ 
gredients in the last stage. Go on ! ” 

“ All right, all right! Let me get over 
to my own desk over there 1 I’ve got 
two or three notes that I must have. 
Oh, don’t, don’t hit me 1 ” 

Harry shuddered as the two men ap¬ 
proached him ; he seemed to be just a 
quivering mass of funk. They lifted 
him in his chair over to the desk at 
which he usually sat and worked, and 
there he rapidly wrote out the formula ; 
every ingredient, every quantity he 
remembered. 

“ All right, I’ll try it !” said Hook¬ 
nose, who was evidently a skilled 
chemist; for rapidly he mixed the 
various ingredients. 

” Now then, which are your plague 
tubes ? ” he asked. “ These ? All 
right 1 Now, my young friend, we’ll 
see if you’re speaking the truth I ” 

And with the utmost care and skill 
he conducted an experiment with the 
plague-germs and the cure. Then he 
turned to Hans and Karl. 

” Yes, yes! we’ve got it, we’ve got it, 
friends!” he said. “We’ve got the 
cure! ” 

“ Yes, but so has he.” Karl pointed 
to the Professor. “ And we want it for 
ourselves alone, eh ? ” 

“ For ourselves alone ! Yes, that is 
so 1 ” Hook-nose walked up to the Pro¬ 
fessor again. “ Now will you tell us 
where those notes are ? ” 

“ No. Kill me if you like, but I won’t tell you.” was 
the defiant answer. 

“ Ah, then, I’m afraid it’s a case of the petrol. Get it 
ready, Karl. And here you, Hans ”—he took up the sheet 
of paper on which Harry had written the formula of the 
cure—“ you can get away with this to-night. You can get 
down to Dover by car in plenty of time to catch the morning 
boat. You must be out of England as soon as possible. 
Go now. We’ll see to these curs.” 

Hans took the paper—evidently implicit obedience was 
the watchword of this crew—and then left. In the mean¬ 
time Karl had been busy sprinkling the floor around with 
petrol, and from his pocket Hook-nose produced a time-fuse 
which, being set, w r ould in so many minutes ignite the 
petrol. Like his fighting professors in Germany, Hook-nose 
had evidently come well prepared with instruments ol 
destruction. 

” But—but—you’re not going to let me bum as w T ell 3 
You’re going to let me off ? Oh, do, do I I’ve told you 
everything I know. You’ve got what you w'anted ! ” 

Harry’s voice was piteous in its sobbing appeal. 

“ Exactly 1 That’s all w r e’re out for 1 Burn with your 
master ! ” said the voice of Karl. 

The fuse w'as set to ignite in a certain time—how long it 
would be they were not told—and Hook-nose and Karl 
left. The Professor and Harry were alone, securely tied 
in their chairs, the table and desk drawn up in front 
of them so that they could not possibly move, and with 
handkerchiefs tied round their mouths. There they sat 
alone, and in the distance, at the end of the long room, by 
the door, sputtered the fuse which shortly would ignite 
the petrol, presuming for them a horrible death. 

There was silence, dead silence. The Professor, with 
an effort, slightly turned his head, and his eyes seemed as if 
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they would like to burn into Harry’s soul with contempt 
and loathing. But Harry’s eyes looked back into his 
Chief’s, and in the boy’s there was a gleam of merriment; 
and the next second his right hand was free and was waving 
gaily towards Professor Jaynes. In an instant he had 
plucked the handkerchief from his own head and then, 
reaching over, he unbound the Professor’s as well. 

“ Half a tick, sir, and we shall both be free 1 It was 
all my little game. I wanted to get a hand free; and when 
they tied me up, I knew I could do what I liked. I know 
all those stage rope-tricks backwards, and how easy it is 
for a man to get out even if he is tied up—only he’s got to 
know first that he’s going to be roped, so that he can get 


apologise. But oh ! what we have gone through ! What we 
have gone through ! ” 

He swayed and would have fallen in a faint but that 
Harry caugl.t him in his strong young arms and helped 
him gently to a chair, and when the Professor had recovered 
he made Harry explain. 

,f It was our only chance—our only chance to get free, 
I thought. Once I had got my arm loose—as I knew I 
could after they had bound it up for the second time—I 
reckoned I could escape ; for I thought they w'ould burn us 
to death.” 

” Ah ! ” said the Professor, with a sudden spurt of energy, 
" that saved our lives ! That was good, Harry ! But 
to save our country—would not 
that have been better ? You acted 
the part so well that I thought you 
were really a coward, and were 
only thinking of your own skin. 
Of course you acted for the best ; 
for we still have the cure, though 
it’s not a secret any longer—for 
they share it. Still, you were right, 
boy—you were right. But for your 
scheme we should have been dead 
men. If we could only have kept 
the secret to ourselves, why the 
power would have been entirely 
ours—a power which we should 
never have used though, Harry, 
we know. We should have said to 
Germany 4 See, the Black Plague 
spreads. You are powerless, you 
are helpless. We have the cure, 
which you have not; but we are 
humane—take our secret, share it ! ’ 
Who knows what effect that might 
have had ? But now they know it 
too. It seems a pity.” 

” Yes, it does rather, sir,” said 
Harry, with a smile which puzzled 
the Professor l ” But don’t you 
think we’d better get a little sleep ? 
I’m thankful I sent a message home 
before I went down to Brighton, 
to say that I might not be back 
for some time. We seem to have 
been moving during the last few' 
hours, sir. To-morrow, I suppose 
w'e shall read of a terrible fire in 
Great Duke Street, and to-morrow 
we’ll interview Scotland Yard.” 


“ Through the half-open door of the store-room there came a blue, dazzling, blinding 
flash of light, illuminating every nook and corner.” (See page 725.) 


his hands ready to be able to slip the knots. That’s better ! 
Now wait a minute, sir. And don’t call me a coward again. 
Let’s get out of here first, though. And we’ll let the old 
place burn if you don’t mind, sir; they’ll think every¬ 
thing has gone as they planned, then.” 

Bewildered, puzzled, the Professor soon stood freed. 
Harry had undone his owm bonds, and then those of his 
Chief, and silently they tiptoed out of the room, leaving 
the fuse still sputtering away. Harry looked cautiously 
out into the street to see if there was anyone watching. 
No, the coast was clear ; they w r ere free. And soon they 
were aw'ay, and into a taxi, and safe at last at the Pro¬ 
fessor’s home. 

** Harry, my boy,” said the Professor w'hen they were 
inside, talking with difficulty on account of his swollen 
lips, the result of the blows he had received, ” I have 
misjudged you, of course. I called you a cow'ard. I 


" Oh yes, I recognise that chap 
at once! ” 

The Chief of the Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Department pointed to 
the sketch of the hook-nosed man 
in Harry’s note-book. 

11 He’s one of our old criminal 
friends. But I didn’t know that he w'as a German secret 
agent. Oh, we’ll soon find him if he’s in London. And 
that insignificant-looking little chap I Well, if he’s gone, 
he’s gone. He’d catch the Dover boat right enough, and 
we shouldn’t be able to get him back. But it w'ould be a 
haul to get the other fellow. And Master Charles, or Karl, 
I dare say we can find him too. Hope the fire at your 
laboratory hasn’t affected you very much, Professor 
Jaynes ? ” 

"Oh no, not very much ! ” answered the Professor 
cheerfully. " But my young friend and I must plead 
guilty to incendiarism—to burning our ow r n place down, 
I suppose ? ” 

” Well, I don’t think w'e’ll prosecute you for that! ” 
smiled the Chief.. “ And w'e’ll let you know when w'e collar 
Mr. Hook-nose.” 

" You identify them both ? ” said a detective a week 
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later when the Professor and Harry were ca!led to Bow 
Street Police Station to identify Master Hook-nose and Karl, 
who had speedily been arrested by our excellent police. 

“ Very clever, very clever ! ” sneered Hook-nose, whose 
real name they never knew. “ But you forget that my 
friend Hans has got the cure, that it is in his hands now, 
that you won’t have the sole power in the world; for we 
shall share it, anyway.” 

” Indeed ! ” said Harry cheerfully. ” You make me 
laugh. Good-bye.” 

” Why did he make you laugh, Harry ? ” said the 
Professor when they were outside the station. 

" Dear old Chief,” said Harry, " I haven’t told you 


before, but it’s been tickling me to death. When I asked 
to be taken to my own desk in the laboratory to write out 
those notes I had some special ink there with which I had 
been experimenting—ink which would fade and become 
invisible after a time. By the time Master Hans was on 
the boat at Dover those sheets of paper would all be blank. 
That’s why I smiled.” 

“ And I’ll smile with you, Harry, my lad,” said the 
Professor. ” But, all the same, I would like to be serious 
and say just now, as I did when we discovered the cure, 
“—shake! ” 

“ Shake, dear old Chief! ” answered Harry. *' Old Eng¬ 
land for ever! ” 




“ Half-Time.” 


r 


n 


| By 


an Old One. 

- J 


EW footballers would like to' do 
without half-time. Without it, I 
think, they would all sink exhausted 
on the field, like a real battle-field 
strewn with the dead and wounded. 
I can imagine them dropping help¬ 
lessly on the ground, one by one, 
until two men only, one on each 
side, are left to stagger after the 
ball—a clear case of the survival 
of the fittest. 

Half-time is the breathing-space 
of the game. The match is not 
over. Oh no. There is much to 
be done yet before the game is 
either won or lost—much running, 
and kicking, and scrumming, and punting, and drop- 
kicking, and touch-finding, and goal-keeping, and back play, 
and forward play, and all the rest of it. Oh yes, there is 
much yet to be done before the game is over, and that 
is, indeed, the very fact which makes half-time such a 
delightful episode. It is a rest by the way. Watch those 
chaps sucking their lemons ! Do not they seem to enjoy 
them ? The grass is very damp, and the weather is any¬ 
thing but warm, yet see how those fellows sprawl at full 
length on their backs in the middle of the field! Let us 
hope they will take no harm. I sometimes fear they 
will. Certainly their clothes could hardly be more soiled 
and muddied than they are now. If they were to lie in a 
puddle it would not much matter. Well, well, it’s half¬ 
time, and nothing really matters except resting. 

I never knew a fellow who was playing in a match make 
the mistake of thinking half-time was the end of the game, 
running off the field and putting on his ordinary outdoor 
things. No, I never knew a fellow do that, even though 
I have known some ” absent-minded beggars ” in my time. 
But I have known lots of fellows, in the ordinary ways of 
life—shall I say the big match of life ?—mistake half-time 
for the end of the game, or, at any rate, act as if they 
did. But before I talk of them particularly let me tell you 
what I consider to be the true place and purpose of half¬ 
time in life. I conceive it to be the time of thought and 
meditation. 

” Oh ! ” you say, ” What does a boy want with thought 
and meditation ? He is so much taken up either with 
work or play that he has no time for it.” 

Exactly. That is just the point. You have hit the 
nail bang on the head. It is true that most boys are so 
taken up either with work or play that they have no time 
to think. 


Now, that is where half-time comes in. Most strenuous 
boys—and there are many of them—work at play and work 
at work. They are slackers in neither work nor play. 
So they want a half-time interval whether they are work ing 
or whether they are playing—that is, they want a time 
when they are neither working nor playing : a time for 
thinking. 

Everybody, old or young, needs an interval, to cease 
doing the things they are accustomed to do, to sit down 
on the wayside of life and rest and ponder. Depend upon it, 
the traveller who does this will walk farther and last longer 
and reach his journey’s end in better condition than the 
one who determines to keep going all the time. 

An old proverb says, “ A bow should not be always bent.” 
Why ? Because, if it be always bent, presently it will stay 
bent, and no power on earth can make it straight again. 
What is the consequence ? The consequence is that it will 
lose its suppleness, its spring, its elasticity, its power of 
attack. 

Now, that is true both of work and of play. This perfect 
rest is necessary to the best work and the best play. It is 
the pause in the game of life. It is the resting-time. It 
is the time of renewal. It is real re-creation. 

Besides, I am quite sure that we do not think enough in 
these days. We rush about from pillar to post; we are 
always doing things or pushing things or striving after 
things. It is a nerve-trying age, and half-time is more 
necessary to-day than ever it was. 

Now we come to the danger at which I hinted earlier 
in this talk—the danger of imagining that when half-time 
comes the game is ended. A boy never makes that 
mistake in a real game, as I have already said, but he often 
makes it in the game of life. 

Remember, half-time is but a preparation for the next 
bout. It is a time of thought and preparation—a breathing- 
space only. Enjoy it thoroughly while you may. Do not 
go kicking the ball about to fill up the time. Let your 
mind and your body really rest. But remember at the same 
time that another strenuous half is in front of you, when you 
will have to get down your head into the scrum, and your 
toe to the ball, and try to score as many goals as you can. 

The boy who uses his half-time well is a wise boy. He 
will work better for it, just as he plays better for it. But be 
careful not to extend it. It is very easy, when there is no 
referee to blow the whistle, to let the time go by, and say, 

4 ‘ I’ll start presently. No hurry. The exam, is not till 
next June. I have lots of time.” Then half-time, which 
ought to be a time of real rest and refreshment, becomes 
a time of temptation to slackness and carelessness and 
procrastination. That is its danger. 
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Sport and the Boy. 

A Chat with Mr. J. E. K. Studd of the Polytechnic. 

By A. B. COOPER. 



W HEN I was a boy in my teens the name of Studd 
was one to conj ure with. There seemed to be an 
endless succession of brothers, just as there is to¬ 
day in Worcestershire, which is often humorously 
styled “ Fostershire," because it is no uncommon thing for 
three or four of the Foster brothers to be in the County team 
in one and the same match. It was the same with the 
Studds. They were a great cricketing family, and the ex¬ 
ploits they did, in the days when the dear old " B.O.P." 
was in its lusty babyhood, filled cricket lovers with delight. 

I have just opened my copy of Wisden's—a most enter¬ 
taining and informing book, as you know—and I have 
turned to the letter " S " in a list 
which consists of eighty pages 
headed " Births and Deaths of 
Cricketers." Here is a verbatim 
extract from that notable list—an 
extract which surely tells its own 
tale of splendid cricket achieve¬ 
ments in the brave days of old. 

Studd, Mr. C. T. (Eton, Cam¬ 
bridge University, and Middlesex), 
b. Dec. 2, i860. 

Studd, Mr. E. J. C. (Cheltenham 
and M.C.C.), b. Feb. 13, 18.49; d. 

March 9, 1909. 

Studd, Mr. J. E. K. (Eton, Cam¬ 
bridge University, and Middlesex), 
b. July 26, 1858. 

Studd, Mr. G. B. (Eton, Cam¬ 
bridge University, and Middlesex), 
b. Oct. 20, 1859. 

Studd, Major H. W. (Eton, 

Middlesex, and Hampshire), b. 

Dec. 26, 1870. 

Studd, Mr. R. A. (Eton, Camb. 

Univ., and Hampshire), b. Dec. 

18, 1873. 

There is another brother, Mr. A. 

H. Studd, bom 1862, who was also 
in the Eton XI. 

The second named is a half- 
brother, but all the rest are full 
brothers, and they are, besides, all Old Etonians and 
all Old Cantabs. Indeed, three of them—J. E. K., the 
subject of this talk, G. B., and C. T.—were all in the 
Cambridge Eleven in 1883, and it goes without saying that 
this trio of splendid cricketers was the backbone of 
the team, and helped to make it one of the most notable 
cricket elevens which ever represented Cambridge at 
Lord's. 

" Where is now the merry party ? " as the old song says. 
Ah, what wonderful changes time brings about 1 I dare say 
you have read in your school reading-books or elsewhere a 
pathetic poem by Felicia Heinans, called “ The Graves of a 
Household," where she describes how the children who 
played together 

Are severed far and wide 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

That describes the Studd brothers exactly, for C. T., the 
youngest of the famous trio who played in the historic 
match at Lord's, spent ten years as a devoted missionary 
in China, and is now in the very heart of Africa doing the 
same glorious work for his Captain ; G. B. is doing the same 
sort of work in the srame devoted way in Los Angeles in 
California; whilst J. E. K. has, for the last thirty 
years, been engaged in the very heart of the great modern 


Babylon, which we call London, in doing magnificent work 
for its youths and young men. 

Is not that splendid ? Those three great cricketers were 
a great loss to Middlesex, but they were a ’wonderful gain 
to the Kingdom of God. I shall never forget the wail that 
went up from thousands of cricket-lovers when it was re¬ 
ported in the papers that the famous C. T. Studd had laid 
down his bat for the Bible, and had packed his trunk for 
China, for, as his brother gladly allows, he was " the best of 
the bunch " on the cricket-field, and his loss to the game 
was correspondingly keener. 

But it was not that these splendid fellows depised cricket, 
or that they had come to the con¬ 
clusion that cricket and Christianity 
were antagonists and could not dwell 
peaceably together. Oh no ; they 
all gave up cricket as an all- 
engrossing sport because the time 
for games was over and the time for 
work had come. A great compelling 
power had taken possession of their 
lives, and had shown them that they 
were called to something far higher 
and better than any game could be 
—the uplifting, the regeneration, 
the salvation of their fellow creatures. 
In the middle 'eighties these three 
great men left the cricket-field for 
the mission-field, and ever since they 
have faced all the bowling of criti¬ 
cism and discouragement and self- 
denial and hard discipline, and are 
still " not out." 

The eldest of the famous trio, 
Mr. J. E. K. Studd, told me the story 
of how the miracle came to pass as 
I sat with him in his room at the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street—of which 
splendid institution, after being 
Quintin Hogg's friend and assistant 
from 1885 to the day of that splen¬ 
did man’s death, he succeeded to 
the directorship. He told me how his father went to hear 
that great preacher, Mr. Moody, and experienced that 
change of heart which Christian people call conversion ; 
how he came home full of his new choice, and never rested 
till his boys were treading the same path. 

This great revolution in the Studd family occurred when 
J. E. K. was in his last year at Eton, and one of his first and 
greatest tests was the living of the new life in a big public 
school. Then he went to Cambridge and associated himself 
with the Christian life of the University and with the work 
of Mr. Moody. He was thus brought into contact with 
many splendid Christian men, of whom Quintin Hogg was 
one. As soon as the brothers had completed their Univer¬ 
sity course, they began to look not so much for a profession 
—as the Law, or the Church, or the Army—as for some¬ 
body to help and bless, and I have already told you how 
they found their life's work, and how they are still doing 
it faithfully and well. 

What Mr. J. E. K. Studd has done for the great institu¬ 
tion which is universally known as the " Poly " probably 
nobody will ever know. In 1882, when the Polytechnic 
wasfounded, and only two years before Mr. Studd threw 
in his lot with the institution, a well-known but cynical 
politician gave two years as the limit in which this effort 
to reach and help the youths of London would become the 
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laughing-stock of the City. Yet to-day the new building, 
which was opened in 1911, is one of the most prominent 
landmarks in Regent Street, and has been visited by King 
George and Queen Mary. The statue of Quintin Hogg 
stands amid the roar of the traffic, and 15,000 members 
and students annually attest the activities of this wonder¬ 
ful organisation. 

Now let me give you a secret of the power of the Poly¬ 
technic, as expressed by the old-time Cambridge and 
Middlesex cricketer in the preface of the prospectus, crowded 
from end to end with time-tables of technical courses, 
science classes, practical trade courses, schools of art, and 
innumerable lectures. Here is the true aim of all these 
things :— 

" By practical, undenominational religious services to 
help in developing that which differentiates man from all 
other forms of life, and makes him superior to them. To 
recall the ideal which has inspired so many to live noble 
lives instead of dream them, and to encourage one another 
in the service of Him who bids us ' By love to serve one 
another.’ ” 

But the Polytechnic is associated in the minds of many 
people chiefly with athletics. Is not Applegarth a “ Poly ” 
man ? Are not the walls of that splendid building in 
Regent Street inscribed with running and jumping and 
swimming records ? Have not its cycling-men held the 
championship of the world ? Can they not put six cricket 
teams in the field every Saturday during the summer, 
and seven or eight football teams in the winter, each of 
which can render a good account of itself in its own class ? 
That is so, and, being so, when I got Mr. J. E. K. Studd 
nicely settled in his chair with his kindly face turned 
expectantly towards me, awaiting my first question, it 
was naturally this : " Do you think that devotion to sports 
is detrimental to the Christian life ? " 

“ I don’t believe in negative goodness,” said Mr. Studd. 
” That is to say, I don’t believe in simply keeping a lad out 
of danger. A boy can only learn to swim by going into the 
water, and he can only learn to be strong and self-reliant 
by facing the difficulties of the world, joining in its activities 
and mixing with his fellows. I would never advocate 
the policy of preventing a lad doing anything that was 
legitimate just because I feared that 
it might involve temptation and 
struggle and fighting. 

” Our main object here, the object 
which underlies every other purpose, 
is to train lads to take their stand for 
right and purity and truth ; to abhor 
everything that is unclean ; to glory 
in strength and fitness because it en¬ 
tails clean living and pure thinking. 

” No, I am a great deal inclined to 
think that if a boy is made of the right 
stuff he will not haul down his sail 
the minute the winds of temptation 
begin to buffet him. I believe in put¬ 
ting the responsibility upon the lads of 
keeping things up to the mark. There 
may be exceptions in the lads and 
young fellows who make up our teams 
and uphold our name and fame in 
cricket and football and running and 
jumping, but the majority of them 
would feel that any fellow who did 
an unworthy thing or said a wicked 
thing had brought disgrace upon the 
institution. I would say to Christian 
young men that instead of being afraid 
to join the legitimate sports because 
the fellows associated with them are 
not all they ought to be—I would say, 
if the club is wrong, make it right 
by joining it, by standing for every¬ 
thing that is worthy, by being a light 
in the dark places. Depend upon it, 
there is nothing wrong with the sport: 


it is hearts that are wrong, and neither the rules nor 
the practice of the game. 

Oh yes, I am a strong believer in games as not only a 
preparation for the work of the world, but as an indication 
of the way in which a fellow is going to tackle that work in 
the future. I believe in a fellow who plays his game to the 
utmost, who will stand no rotting or shirking or half-and- 
half zeal. The fibre which is shown in games is generally 
a measure of the ultimate fibre which will be shown in 
the business of life. This is the ideal of Polytechnic 
sports. 

I said : "Do you think, Mr. Studd, that sports generally 
occupy too great a place in the thoughts of English men 
and English lads ? ” 

The old cricketer did not answer this question all in a 
minute. Then he said slowly, ” Sports are all right so 
long as they are pursued for recreation, and they do not 
take the place of more serious pursuits. A game of billiards 
is perfectly legitimate, but if a young fellow gets into the 
habit of spending his evenings and half his luncheon-hour 
in the billiard-room, that game is becoming a snare and a 
temptation to him, and he ought to drop it. When I see 
thousands, tens of thousands, of lads and young men 
watching a football league match, or when I read of these 
tremendous crowds in the paper, my thoughts are mixed. 
I think on the one hand that these chaps are much better 
employed in watching a rattling good match than they 
would be lounging about the streets or in the bar of a public - 
house, and on the other hand I think that it points to the 
fact that there are not half enough recreation-grounds or 
facilities in London or in any other big city. Is it not a 
fact that every recreation-ground is occupied to its full 
extent every Saturday afternoon ? Yet all these lads are 
left to go and watch Chelsea or Fulham or Tottenham. 
What a difference it would make even if a dozen other 
institutions were to do the same as the Polytechnic— 
provide recreation grounds on which a dozen or sixteen 
matches can be played every Saturday 1 ” 

I asked Mr. Studd what he thought of the lads of to-day 
compared with those of our young days, and how they 
promised to keep the old flag flying. I found him far from 
pessimistic. ” Every lad,” he says, " wants to recognise 
that there is a Emit to capacity 
set by nature. We cannot all be 
Applegarths, of course not: it is 
impossible. Nature sets its limits. 
Somebody has got to run the engine, 
and clean people’s boots, and sweep 
the streets. Only one man can be 
Prime Minister. There is a limit of 
capacity for any single thing. The 
point is that every boy should aim at 
reaching his maximum. 

“ For instance, I and my brothers 
were all cricketers. I firmly believe 
that I was as good a cricketer as I 
could be. But I was not as good a 
cricketer as my brother C. T. Studd. 
Moreover, I am sure I never could 
have been as good a cricketer, how¬ 
ever much I had practised. His 
capacity for cricket was greater than 
mine. I would say to boys, then : Be 
satisfied to do your best. Never be 
ashamed of your work if it is your 
best. But be very sure that it is 
actually your best, that you have 
reached your maximum, that you 
have done to the very best of your 
ability the task which you have set 
out to do. 

” That is the sort of idea which 
is going to lift the boyhood of this 
nation to a higher standard of 
efficiency. Of course, we are apt to 
think that the old discipline of early 
work and hard times made the old 
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generation of lads men of grit and purpose. It un¬ 
doubtedly did in many cases. But they were the high 
peaks, standing prominently before the eyes of the 
world. But think of the number of men whose talents 
were never given a real chance by lack of education. 
To-day, things are very different. An educational ladder 
is placed before every child and, as I have said, it 
depends upon his limit of capacity, and also upon his 
power of industry, concentration, and ambition as to 
how high he will climb or what he will make of his 
life. In consequence, I am quite sure that the general 
average of the nation, both in education and moral tone, 
has gone up immensely since our boyhood. Certainly, we 
in our young days knew that if we did not bestir ourselves 
nobody else was going to do it for us. That is the thought 
which underlies that famous book of our young days, Dr. 
Smiles’s * Self-Help.’ 

" Now to-day, that great principle of self-help is apt 
to get into the lumber-room or the dust-bin. Lads of this 
generation are in danger of having too much done for them 
and to come to the conclusion that they do not need to 


do much for themselves. That is a danger. It is one 
against which our lads and girls, too, should be often 
warned. After all, the best-intentioned teacher in the 
world can do very little for a youth who is not absolutely 
prepared to do a great deal for himself. What comes 
from the outside does not develop anyone much. It is what 
comes from the inside, from personal thought, from personal 
initiative. These are the things which educate heart and 
mind and which evolve character and capacity. 

“ What would I say to the boys ? I would say that if 
you have a duty to perform, or an engagement to fulfil, 
that if you have a game to play, a race to run, or a weight to 
lift, be there at your best. Leave no stone unturned for 
success. Make preparation carefully and strenuously, and 
leave as little as possible to chance or the spur of the 
moment. That is the way of efficiency ; it is the way 
of success. I would say too, that if the heart is right all is 
right. It puts a new spirit into life and makes it fine and 
free and untrammelled. Some wise old writer said : ' The 
soul of improvement is the improvement of the soul,’ and 
it is one of the truest things ever spoken.” 



T HE Britons sailed the Severn Sea 
Unto the ocean main, 

From Michael’s Mount to Brittany 
Through storms they sought their gain. 
And sons of the sea each one we be, 

With the salt waves mounting high ; 

Sons of the sea each one we be, 

And shall be till we die. 

When Romans homeward turned their way 
To check the Gothic host, 

The Saxon seamen hunted their prey 
Upon the British coast. 

The salt, salt wind was in their veins. 

It called to the life of the free ; 

So they settled them down to enjoy their gain3 
On the shores of the northern sea. 

Right up the creek the Viking sailed 
In the face of the stormy sea, 

The tempest wild his friend he hailed 
For a strong, brave man was he. 

And our island true, with its streams so blue. 
Running down to the salt, salt sea, 

Claimed the Saxon true and the Northman too, 
For as long as the world should be. 



A Song of the Sea 

By HARRY WARDALE. 




J 


Now, sons of the sea each one we be. 

Of Saxon or Viking birth, 

And our island free is washed by the sea 
From headland unto firth. 

And we thank the Lord of the mighty main, 
Who gave us our island home, 

That our English fleet never fought in vain 
W r hen its sharp prows cut the foam. 



AN EARLY AUTUMN EPISODE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


The sour fruit of the indigenous crab-apple tree, depend upon it, had its 
lure for the Anglo-Saxon youth, in spite of all unpleasant consequences in 
the shape of pains (stomachic) and penalties. 






NATURE STUDIES: OCTOBER. 

COMMON FERNS FROM THE WAYSIDE. 

i. Spear-shaped Spleen wort. 2. Buckler Fern. 3. Common Polypody. 

4. Hard Fern. 5. Male Fern. 6. Maidenhair Spleenwort. 7. Hart's Tongue Fern. 

[Photographs and design by Dr. Stanley Johnson.) 
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With the conclusion of this volume we are now looking ahead 
to the programme for 1915-16. What will be the leading 

features in the way of stories and articles 
THE "B.O.P.” every reader can see for himself in the 

CORRESPONDING P rOS P eCtUS isSUed with thi * Number ' A " d 
CLUB. every' one, I am sure, will agree that the 

New Volume of the “ B.O.P.” will start 
its career with all promise of success. That favourite boy’s 
author. Captain Charles Gilson, is again to 
the fore with a swinging tale of adventure. 

From my own perusal of it, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it will hold my 
readers from start to finish, and the fact 
that that redoubtable personage, Captain 
Crouch, is one of the leading characters in 
the yarn is, perhaps, alone sufficient to 
ensure success. During the run of ” In the 
Power of the Pygmies,” the gallant little 
sea-captain quite won the hearts of 
*' B.O.P.”-ites, if I may judge from the 
hundreds of references to him that were 
made by correspondents. Apart from the 
other features to appear in the coming 
volume will be, of course, the new Natural 
History Club, by means of which members 
will be enabled to correspond w’ith each 
other in regard to their special outdoor 
hobbies and recreations. I think that a 
good name for this organisation will be ” The 
' B.O.P.’ Field Club.” Such a designation 
will have a wider significance ; it will in¬ 
clude other things besides natural history. 

I do not forget that there are many readers 
to whom botany appeals more strongly. It 
is only fair that they, too, should be 
represented in this department. When the 
” Field Club ” pages in the " B.O.P.” are 
well under way, members of the club will 
themselves make it quite clear what are 
the chief items of interest to them. 

Already suggestions are coming in, many of 
which are practical and helpful. To those 
correspondents, however, who look forward 
to having a central club-room, where meet¬ 
ings, etc., can be held, I can only repeat 
what I have said before—namely, that it 
is not possible to put this scheme into 
operation. Any actual clubs should be 
formed by members in their localities. 

Rambling clubs, for instance, are quite 
feasible ; a number of fellows have only to 
get together and arrange for regular ex¬ 
cursions into the country in pursuit of their 
own particular natural history hobby. If any such clubs are 
formed it will be worth w r hile considering the question of having 
a distinctive ” Field Club ” badge. This is a point to be 
kept in mind ; no doubt it is one that will find favour with the 
majority of my readers. Look out, now, for the November 
Number of the ” B.O.P.,” with full particulars of the new 
“ Field Club ” ; and remember to tell as many fellow's about 
it as you can. The November issue, of course, starts a new 
volume, so it is a capital opportunity for anyone who is not 
already a regular subscriber to the paper to make a beginning. 


On this page appears a reproduction of a Victoria Cross issued 
solely in New Zealand and closely resembling the well-known 


NEW ZEALAND’S 

VICTORIA 

CROSS. 



ANOTHER 
SUBMARINE 
V C. HERO. 



New Zealand’s Victoria Gross. 


British decoration ” For Valour.” The " V.C.” has been so 
prominently before us of late, in connection with the splendid 
deeds of heroism performed on the Continent, 
that this less-known Cross possesses for us 
a special interest. Very few people have 
been aware that New Zealand had instituted 
a ” V.C.” decoration of her own. It was, 
as a matter of fact, authorised in 1869 by the Governor of 
the colony, Sir G. F. Bowen, under a special 
•Order in Council. The Governor exceeded 
his authority in doing so, but Queen 
Victoria ratified the Order w'ith a proviso 
that it was not to be regarded as a pre¬ 
cedent. Only nineteen of New Zealand’s 
Victoria Crosses were awarded. The 
decoration is, no doubt, highly prized by 
medal collectors. 


While on the subject of the V.C., let me 
note the bestowal of the Cross upon 
another submarine com¬ 
mander. The winner of 
the coveted decoration 
is Lieut.-Commander E. 
Nasmith, R.N. (since 
promoted), and the exploit for which he 
w r as honoured is described as follows. 
While operating in the Sea of Marmora 
last May, Lieut.-Commander Nasmith, of 
submarine Eli, in the face of great danger 
succeeded in destroying one large Turkish 
gunboat, tw'o transports, one ammunition- 
ship, and three store-ships, in addition to 
driving one other store-ship ashore. When 
he had safely passed the most difficult part 
of his homeward journey he returned again 
to torpedo a Turkish transport. 

This brief account is supplemented by an 
Admiralty statement issued on May 27. It 
w'as stated on that occasion that the officer 
had accounted for four vessels: one of 
which, a transport, lying alongside the 
Arsenal at Constantinople, was torpedoed. 
In the Sea of Marmora he sank a ship con¬ 
taining a great quantity of ammunition, 
etc.; he chased a heavily laden supply-ship 
and torpedoed her alongside the pier at 
Rodosto, and the fourth vessel, another 
supply-ship, he chased and ran ashore. 

Before going to the Dardanelles Lieut.- 
Commander Nasmith had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself, for it was he in his 


submarine (the E 11) who rescued three of the airmen w r ho took 
part in the great air attack on Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, and 
Heligoland, on Christmas Day. The aeroplanes were forced to 
descend, owing to a shortage of fuel; but the occupants w r ere 
rescued by the E11, notwithstanding the fact that a Zeppelin 
was hovering overhead, attempting to destroy it by dropping 
bombs. 

The gallant young officer is the third commander of a 
submarine to receive the Victoria Cross. The other heroes 
are: Lieut.-Commander N. D. Holbrook, R.N., of the Bn, 
who torpedoed the Turkish battleship ” Messudiyeh ” in the 
Dardanelles ; and Lieut.-Commander E. C. Boyle, R.N., who 
took his vessel, E 14, into the Sea of Marmora and sank two 
Turkish gunboats and a large military transport. The Navy 
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and the country generally may well be proud of these heroes, 

and feel renewed confidence in our ultimate success. 

* * * 

In these notes this month, I am including a portrait of the 
late Flight Sub-Lieutenant Warneford, V.C., to whose exploit 
and subsequent sad death I referred in the last issue of the 
“ B.O.P." Warncford’s name will live long in our memories, 
and the record of his daring and successful attack on a Zeppelin 
in mid-air will be treasured among the many great deeds of the 
war. 

* * * 


aim ; and to that fact many of our bold bomb-throwers owe both 
their safety and their success. 

♦ * * 

A word now to would-be members of the “ B.O.P. " League of 
Friendship. Colonial and other boys abroad who wish to join 
the League are often in difficulty, I find, as to the best method 
of forwarding the money for the club badges. Stamps other 
than English ones are not acceptable, and it will be best for 
would-be members in this position to obtain an International 
Coupon for the necessary amount from the Post Office in their 

town. A. L. H. 

* * * 


" The King has been graciously pleased to award the Distin¬ 
guished Conduct Medal to Private P. Hennigan, of the ist 
Irish Guards, for gallant conduct and valuable 
HAND- work on February 6 , 1915, when he threw 

GRENADES IN bombs continuously for six hours into the 

THE WAR. enemy’s position. He was the first man to 

throw trench mortar- 

bombs by hand." 

That is the brief record of an award 
made for bravery in the field. Trench 
mortar-bombs, so used, may be said 
to be a variety of more powerful 
and cumbrous hand-grenades; and, 
while gallant Private Hennigan thus 
splendidly initiated the manual ma¬ 
nipulation of these, the throwing of 
hand-grenades in warfare is a very 
old practice; in proof of which we 
have the military term “ grenadiers.” 

Until about twenty-five years ago, gre¬ 
nade-throwing by hand was part of the 
regular drill of the British Army, and 
badges were given for proficiency in the 
art. During the Balkan War, the 
Komitadji companies made much use of 
hand-grenades; observing which, the 
Germans at once re-established grenade- 
throwing as part of their infantry 
exercises in preparation for war. 

Trench mortar-bombs that are small 
enough to be thrown by hand weigh 

some four or five pounds, and are formed The late Fligl 

of thin metal cylinders filled with high Warnef 

explosive and a charge of scrap iron. 

Grenades consist of cast-iron globes, four inches in diameter, and 
weighing one and a half pounds ; the outside of the globe is 
scored by a number of deep grooves, thus weakening the metal 
there and causing the iron globe to fly into a number of even-sized 
pieces when the charge explodes. Both trench mortar-bomb and 
grenade are fired by a fuse and detonator before being thrown. 

Six men form a grenade company, and when an attack on a 


O 


The late Flight Sub- 
Warneford, V. 


Lieutenant 

C. 


England’s Boys. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

N many a college playing-field. 

All fleet of foot, and strong of hand. 

They speed the ball, the bat they wield. 

And win the victory they have planned. 
Across the sward they run the race. 

The air is full of happy noise ; 

Supple of limb, and bright of face. 

The pride of our country, England’s 
boys. 

Upon the Eton playing-ground, 

’Twas said that battle-fields were won. 
How should it not be ? Here are found 
Virtues by which brave deeds are 
done. 

A heart that’s modest in success. 

Yet beaten, courage still employs ; 
Whose No is No ! Whose Yes is Yes I 
The fearless truth of England’s boys. 


They hold the torch that others held. 

They know the glory whence it came , 
By virtue, valour, still impell d. 

They fan it to a brighter flame. 

Their splendid heritage of old 

They deem the purest of their joys : 
They purge the dross from out the gold. 
With the splendid pride of England's 
boys. 


Shtpherd's 


Bush, W.] 


Hope of our country, England’s pride. 
Boyhood of Britain, true and brave, 
Where’er the sun shall travel wide. 

Across the lands, above the wave, 

The world shall know not, shall not trace 
In Athens’ story, Sparta's, Troy's, 

A fairer breed, a nobler race. 

Than the pride of our country, England’s boys I 


trench is to be made, the bomb-throwers rush across the ground 
and hurl their grenades into the enemy’s position ; they then 
jump into the trench and extend their bomb attack both ways 
along it; a bayonet charge by infantry instantly follows, and the 
position is won ; the grenade-throwers then proceed to the 
next trench intended to be taken. At Port Arthur, both Ihe 
Russian and the Japanese armies employed large numbers of men 
in the work of making hand-grenades actually in the field ; which 
example has been followed by the troops of the Allies. These 
field-mode grenades are filled with powder; sometimes they are 
projected into the enemy’s lines by means of a throwing-handle 
or wooden battledore, to which the grenade is lightly attached 
by wire. Not a little strength and skill are required for trench 
mortar-bomb and hand-grenade throwing; and some of the 
best throwers in our army are soldiers who, as peace-time athletes, 
have practised the exercises and pastimes of throwing the 
cricket-ball and putting the shot. On a much reduced scale, a 
threatened attack by such bombs and grenades has an effect 
similar to that of shell fire ; it serves to disconcert the enemy’s 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was foanded in 1912 with a view tc 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the “ B.O.P. v 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 

? which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to b« 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, ** B.O.P.,* 1 4 Bouverie Street, London, E-C. 
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How 


^4 


to Make a Scout’s 

A Useful Article for the Young Practical 

By GEORGE P. MOON. 


Trek-Cart. 


Mechanic. 


«SjS* 



Fig. x. 


F IGURES i to 4 illustrate a scout's cart, which any lad 
handy with tools, but not necessarily expert, should 
be able to construct without much trouble. It is 
large enough and strong enough to carry the camp 
paraphernalia of a patrol—or, say, two or three hundredweight. 

The length of the body is 4 ft. 4 in. and width 2 ft. 8 in. As 
will be seen, the sides are formed of ladders, which will often be 
found of incalculable value when walls are to be scaled and brooks 
crossed. By a method, fully explained later on, the two ladders 
may be joined together should there be need for one longer than 
4 ft. 8 in. 

For convenience in sending by rail, or to enable the cart to be 
carried over obstacles over which it cannot be hauled, the wheels, 
drag-pole, and ends are removable. Fig. 2 shows the cart 
disassembled. 

The framework of the body, seen in fig. 5, which shows the 
part without any addition, may be taken in hand first. This 
should be made of ash. Five pieces will be required—two 
sides, two ends, and a piece midway between. All are 3 in. wide 
and 1 £ in. thick; the length of the side-pieces is 4 ft. 4 in., and 
that of the others 2 ft. 8 in. 

These various parts are united by mortise and tenon joints, 
which are rather bothersome to make, but are not really difficult 
if we go to work slowly and carefully. Anyhow, w'e have got to 
tackle them, for our frame must be strongly put together, and 
no joint is fitter for the purpose than a tenon and mortise. 

Fig. 6 shows the joint uniting one of the end rails and one of 
the sides. Supposing the wood properly smoothed down with 
the plane, the ends square and so on, we can begin to “ set out " 
or pencil the position of the mortise on one of the side-pieces, 
in the manner illustrated in fig. 7. 

First of all we must pencil the lines that go round the wood, 
using a square to ensure the work being accurate. One of these 
lines is 1 in. from the end and the other 3 in. ; let them be marked 
on the four faces of the timber. Connect the lines with two others 
on the 11 in. faces, these being £ in. apart and the same distance 
from the edge of the wood. 

The stuff in these oblongs is to be removed, and nothing 
lightens the labour of this job more than by making use of a 
brace furnished with as large a bit as possible. This tool cuts 


out most of the wood and leaves us only a little work to do with 
the chisel and mallet. We should bore half-way through on one 
side, then turn over the wood and repeat on the other side. 

When the mortise is finished we can tackle the tenon which 
is “ set out " as shown in fig. 8. The shoulder-line is drawn on 
the four faces of the rail, 3 in. from the end. Then two lines are 
made on the end £ in. apart and £ in. from the edges ; continue 
these to the shoulder-lines, and add the line which runs from the 
shoulder-line on one wide face to the other, letting this be 1 in. 
from the edge. Six cuts with a tenon-saw down these lines 
produce a tenon which fits the mortise provided for it. Look at 
fig. 6 if you are not exactly clear as to the meaning of these 
details. 

The tenon ought to be an accurate fit for the mortise; it 
should require a little hammering in, but beware of making it too 
large or the mortise may give way under pressure. 

Construct the other tenon and mortise at the opposite end of 
the frame in the same fashion. Those uniting the middle rail with 
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the side-lengths differ only in the fact that the tenon is not 
reduced in width; it is 3 in. wide, and the mortise naturally 
corresponds. 

Build up the frame and drive nails into the joining parts to 
make the union permanent. Then we must procure about 23 
feet of deal grooved-and-tongued boards, 6 in. wide and $ in. 
thick, and saw off nine lengths, each 2 ft. 6 in. long. Grooved- 
and-tongued boards are those that have a tongue running along 
one edge and a groove along the other, the object of course being 
to make a joint between lengths placed side by side. 



These make the covering for the frame. They are nailed on 
1 in. from the sides and flush with the ends, the groove on one 
outer board and the tongue on the other being planed off. 

Care must be taken to have the ends cut properly square, and 
to have them exactly on a line when secured to the frame. 
The i-in. space at each side is filled in with a piece of ash 4 ft. 4 in. 
long, 1 in. wide, and $ in. thick. Fig. 9 shows these details. The 
object of these additions is to conceal the ends of the covering- 
boards—which would not look well, as may be imagined. 

Probably we will now decide to mount the body upon its 
wheels, instead of waiting till 
the ends and ladder-sides are 

completed. I need not tell r - __ " *~ >d 

you that wheel and spring - 

constructing is rather too 

ambitious a job for the great > ~ ~ 

majority of you to attempt. \ 

We must, therefore, purchase 
these from some firm that 

specialise in these things. They must be light and at the same 
time be strong enough to bear without damage the rather hard 
usage that the trek-cart will have to endure now and again. 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage sell a pair of light wheels, 34 in. in 
diameter with springs, scrolls, hooked washer for drag-rope, etc., 
complete for 55s. 


We may be able to get what we want second¬ 
hand if we make some inquiries in likely quarters, 
and it is wonderful what bargains are to be picked 
up from time to time by shrewd buyers. Any¬ 
how, do not get wheels much larger or smaller than 
the size mentioned, and do not have anything to 
do with those without springs. If they are to be 
\v~ 1 purchased second-hand or locally, it will be ad- 

-J visable to have possession of them before the body 

_j is constructed, then the latter can be modified if 

necessary. 

The scrolls—those curved metal parts to which 
the springs proper are attached—are secured to 
the body of the cart by means of bolts and nuts. 
Fig. 10 shows one of them. It is a very simple 
matter to bore the holes necessary for the bolts 
in the proper situations through the frame and 
5 * covering-boards. And these being made, you 

have only to slip the bolts in, pass them through 
the scroll-plates, put on the nuts, and screw home. 

The cart being mounted on its wheels, we can next direct our 
energies to the business of getting th^ sides and ends made. The 
first are merely lad- 

and are thus con- ~ ====: jit 

structed. ]|' Hi 

Get your pieces , J a 

of board, sound and 11/ jl i 

good, i£ in. thick, II . i II 

3 in. wide, and 4 ft. J]l ‘ ’ |\ 

8 in. long. In each I t'. uV 

of these make five 'U iVl V 

holes for the steps . | uuj 

or rungs. Fig. n >|l | 

gives you a view of n> \\ jr 

one of these holes Lu 71 

together with the . UM , If 

end of a step, which U rrrr .. ~ [ - —- — ~~ | jl J 

shows that the holes , hi In 

are long shaped and J jl 

the steps are about \ j III 

twice as deep as 7 h I 

they are thick. -ill t|l 

To construct the |||| \|l 

holes, make two /||i Hi 

borings J in. dia- , III ’ 

meter, the centres '[/ 

being i| in. apart, I; jlU 

and remove the || j Affl 

wood between with J 
a chisel or a keyhole J ■ 1 1 

saw, or both, thus - 11 ■ “ 

producing a slot 2 F, °" 5 ’ 

in. by f in. The end slots are 3 in. from the extremities, and 

the others are arranged at equal intervals between. 

Make the steps 1 ft. long, f in. thick, and 2 in. wide. Hound 
the ends to make them fit the holes tightly, hammer in and 
secure by driving a nail into each step through the edge of the 

side-lengths. 

The ladders are held on 
the cart by iron clips, which 
you must get the blacksmith 
to make for you; two for 
each ladder are required. 
They are strips of £-in. iron, 

■ 6 - 1 in. wide and 6 in. long, bent 

at right angles 2$ in. from 
one end, and having three screw-holes bored in the- longest wing 
for attachment to the frame and ash strip. Fig. 12 illustrates 
the manner of fixing on and its utility. You will notice that the 
ladder slips under the clip and is thus held on its side even 
when the ends of the trek-cart are removed. The position of 
the clips is just inside the outer steps, in contact with them to 
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prevent side movement. It will thus be seen that the ladders 
can be released by an inward motion only ; and this motion is 
not possible when the ends are in place. 

The ends—one of which is seen in fig. 13—are formed of a piece 
of J-in. wood, 3 ft. 2 in. 
long and 1 ft. wide, 
with four cross-rails, 

1 ft. by 3 in. by f in., 
to prevent warping, 
one at each extremity 
and the others at equal 
distances between. 

The board has a 
piece taken 3 in. from each corner, measuring 3 in. by ij in. 
These gaps are provided to make room for the ladder-sides 
which fill them when the ends are added to the cart (fig. 14). 
The end is in contact with the ladder-step, and is held in this 
situation by an iron pin running through the ladder-sides just 
outside it. Fig. 14 makes all this clear. The pin should be 
about 1 ft. long and £ in. in diameter. 

How, you may ask, are the two ladders fastened together to 
make one long one ? Look at fig. 15 and you see the answer. 
Two strips of |-in. iron, 1 in. wide and 1 ft. 3 in. long, are bent 
to go round the sides of the two ladders when they are together, 
as fig. 15 shows, and one of these is secured to each ladder a 
foot from an end by means of a couple of small bolts 

and nuts. You will 
notice that the ends 
of both ladders slip 
into the band till 
it is stopped by 
the first rung. The 
ends of the iron 
band meet on the 
edge of the side to 
which they are 
bolted, as you will 
see if you consult 
fig- 15 - 

As an alternative 

plan, the ladders may be fastened together by a rope lashing. 
In this case the ends of the cart, or one end, should be a ladder 
like the sides, but only 2 ft. 8 in. long and 9 in. wide. The less 
width will allow it to get between the side-lengths of the long 
ladders when the latter are on the cart; and if holes be bored 
through the sides of the end ladders for the iron securing-pins 
they will be fastened quite satisfactorily. 

To make a long ladder—over 9 ft. in length—the two 4 ft. 8 in. 
ones are placed end to end, and one of the shorter—that is, an 
end ladder—is laid over the joining as a splice. A lashing of 
rope, carefully put on, will make a satisfactory joint, and enable 
the ladder to be used as freely as if it were no built-up con¬ 
trivance. 

The drag-pole and its means of attachment to the cart form 





the final items on our programme. Make the pole of pitch-pine ; 
about 5 ft. in length and 3 in. wide and broad will be about right. 

There are two favourite ways of providing a hold for the scouts 
hauling the cart, and these are illustrated in figs 2 and 3. 

For the first, we 
need a 3-ft. length 
of |-in. round-iron, 
bent as the figure 
shows and secured 
to the end of the 
pole by bolts and 
nuts. The second 
method calls for a 
breast-rod of pine about 2 ft. long, 3 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, 
attached by tenon and mortise to the pole and further secured 
by angle-pieces of |-in. iron, 1 in. wide and, say, 1 ft. long, 
including both wings. Bolts are employed to fasten these on. 

The drag-pole passes through a couple of staples bolted to the 
frame of the cart. One of these is secured to the front end-rail 
and the other to the middle rail, as you will notice upon inspecting 
fig. 2, which gives a view of the under-side of the body. The front 

staple is shown 
in fig. 4. 

Both are of 
flat iron £ in. 
thick and 2 in. 
wide. The outer 
one is 1 ft. 3 in. 
long; and the 
other 2 in. less. 
Why ? Because 
4 in. of the end 
of the pole is 
reduced in thick¬ 
ness by 1 in., the 
stuff being cut 
away from what 
will be the under¬ 
side when it is in 
the cart (see figs. 1 and 2). This reduction of course forms a 
shoulder which presses against the staple and prevents the drag- 
pole from slipping backwards when a rearward force is put 
upon it. 

A piece of round-iron, $ in. in diameter and 8 in. long, fits a hole 
bored horizontally through the drag-pole just on the rearward 
side of the front staple. The object of this pin is to prevent the 
withdrawal of the pole when it is being hauled upon. 

The best point of attachment of the hauling-rope is the 
axle ends ; for not only does every ounce of energy tell when 
pow’er is applied to this 
quarter, but less strain is 
put upon the body and the 
springs when a heavy- 
loaded cart encounters a 
bad piece of road, necessi¬ 
tating some strenuous 
pulling. 

In the wheels specially 
designed for trek-carts, 
as illustrated in the first 
sketch, you will notice 
provision has been made 
for the axle-method of 

attachment—a washer furnished with a hook being added 
which the hauling-rope can be looped. 

It will be advisable to fit a thimble to the rope, otherwise 
the friction will wear the loop, sooner or later, and the drag-rope 
party will come sprawling. 

What is a thimble ? It is a metal ring, the circumference of 
which is formed into a groove to hold a rope which is spliced 
or lashed around it. With the addition of this thimble there 
will be no fear of the rope parting in consequence of friction 
against the hooked washer. 

47 
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FlO. 13. 

To prevent small articles from falling out of the cart be¬ 
tween the rungs of the ladders, these should be placed in the 
middle, or the canvas of the tents or the ground-sheets may 
be arranged all round the sides in such a way as to fill up all 
openings. 

Should you not care for the idea of the 
ladder sides and ends.it is of course an easy 
matter to substitute solid ones instead. 

These may be of i|-in. deal, about 10 in. 
wide. Their upper edge should be rather 
longer than the lower because all four sides 
slant outward a trifle. Probably the best 
way of securing the sides to the body would 
be to get for each a couple of iron strips, 

1 in. wide and J in. thick, bent in the middle 
to rather less than a right angle, and screw to 
body and side—to the inside of the side and 
the upper surface of the body, of course. 

The front end may be permanently screwed 
to the sides ; the rear end may be hinged to 
the body, and be held upright by means of 
pins in the manner of the hprse-drawn cart. 

This completed, our trek-cart is a finished 
production as far as the building is concerned. 

It should have three coats of good paint of 
the desired colour, care being taken to put on 
each coat thinly and allow sufficient time 
between the successive operations for the last 
coat to dry. 

I say three coats of paint; but if you want 
to make a good, lasting job of it and ensure 
against the trek-cart getting shabby-looking 



too speedily under the fair amount of knocking about to 
which it is subjected, you should certainly take a little 
more trouble and proceed as a professional painter 
would if the business were to be put into his hands. 

What he would do first would be to give the wood 
a coat of " priming " in order to “ choke the grain " 
-—that is, fill the thirsty, absorbent material with a 
mixture of white lead and 
boiled oil, so that the final 
paint might lie on the surface 
and not be soaked beneath. 

If the wood is to be painted 
a dark colour, he would need white lead 
with a sufficient quantity of vegetable 
black to make a slate tint, mixed with 
boiled oil and turpentine—one part of 
the latter to three of the former. 

When the priming 
is painted on he 
would wait a day or 
two, then go over 
the work with fine 
glass-paper to make 
a nice smooth sur¬ 
face, and afterwards 
fill all holes and de¬ 
fective joinings, etc., 
with putty — or, 
better still, putty 
and white lead in 
equal quantities. 

A couple of days 
later, by which time 
the " stopping " is 
hard on the surface, 

he would apply another coat. Then, when 
this is dry, he would glass-paper for the 
second time, dust carefully, and apply the 
paint of the desired tint, giving one or more 
coats according to the result. 

I am quite sure that if you act on these 
directions carefully you will be able to finish 
off your trek-cart satisfactorily ; and there is 
nothing like making a good job of a thing when 
Fig. 14. you have started upon it. 





The Old Blazer and the New. 

By JOHN LEA. 



Y OU'VE been in my service for more than a season # 
And during that service your brightness has died ; 
How snobbish to tell you that this is the reason 
I'm urged and persuaded to cast you aside 1 

Yet such is the case ; though, believe me, I’ve pleaded, 
And shown how you fit me with comfort, in vain. 

They bluntly remark that ** Another is needed, 

And don't have the colours so florid again ! " 

How well I remember the glorious weather, 

The throb of ambition, the hope of renown, 

When off to the meadow we trotted together 

To join in the contest of *' school against town " I 

The colours you sported where wholly in keeping ; 

They echoed the hues of my radiant dream ; 


I felt like a " swell ’* from obscurity leaping 

To take, at one bound, a high place in the team. 

But this I must claim : With the season's advancing 
We faded together. For none can deny 

That, later, my thought was less prone to romancing. 
And giddy ambition came down from the sky. 

Farewell I But I read in your glory departed 

A tale of the dream of which “ infancy ” brags : 

So thrilling, so bright when the season is started. 

Yet quickly subdued into nothing but rags. 

Ah, here’s the new blazer 1 The pattern is recent ; 
No rainbow bedecks it, you readily guess. 

Its cooler appearance is certainly decent, 

And suits my own fancies, I freely confess. 
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How We Saved Devereux. 

A Chronicle of Devereux House Academy, as related 
to Max Rittenberg by Wilfred L. H. de B. Vanc- 
Tompkins, Captain of Devereux. 



j ^^^FTVrr'T ourselves, Old 
U ^ U Ginger Chops is rather a 

I pifflcr. He gets parents to 

v I believe in him somehow or 

MM Hffik L. \ other, but he can’t deceive 

JwwSfflpA f J ■ us. We see too much of 

'win fWi/ jflmPA M him. Parents only see him 

at the first interview and 
lllllwi on " big days,” and then 

Ffl / he mana ges to scrape 

l[ V JV WM through on the loco 

L ; fl ivl 'i' parentis and the mens sana 

4 *^“ ' *' V Ilf in cor pore sano. You 

know how people get im¬ 
pressed by a few Latin and Greek tags, and a library 
packed up to the ceiling, and a Lord Somebody to give 
away the prizes, and a butler who looks like a bishop's 
palace. 

The best point about Old Ginger Chops is that he 
isn’t married. You see, if the grub 
is a bit off, you can talk your mind 

to a matron, but you can't very well —— -j 

do it to the Head's wife, or you'ie -ran I 
liable to get sat on. I don’t mean 
myself, of course, when I say get sat —4 
on—I mean other chaps. Im M 

Yes, I regard decent grub as a sine ' 

qua non for a school. That's what ^ 

really keeps the numbers up. Be- - 

lieve me, Devereux would drop off MlJljm 

to nothing if the menu became incom- 
mensurate with the status of the 
curriculum. ■ 

Yes, that is rather a neat phrase. Sure jK3j 

you know how to spell ” incommensurate ’ ? 

I-n-c-o-double m- Oh, all right, I just // My|f| 

thought I'd better make sure, though for / Mw M l 
that matter I expect you writing chaps ' JfAJw 
always work with a dictionary. / 

Well, to get down to brickbats, up to the y ‘i] ‘''j! r 

time of the War, Devereux always had a 
proper staff. Not like some of the private “ 4 This may be 
schools where they have girls to teach the Vane-Tompkins, 
kids. Devereux was never a silly dame’s sure of mending 
school. 


I behaved to her with studied courtesy. You know that 
every new master has to go through it, but in this case I made 
an exception. I was as polite as a curate with his bishop. 
I even went so far as to offer her some of my pet silk¬ 
worms. 

I blame myself for that. I should have known the 
female sex better. Give them an inch, you know, and 
they take an ell. The consequence was that Miss Mankle- 
tow got swelled head. She began to think it was all due 
to her marvellous powers of discipline. She wrote a letter 
to the papers saying how easy it was for a woman to control 
classes of boys, and that sort of piffle. She began to pile 
on the work for her classes. 

It was math, she took. Of all school work I do bar 
math. Caesar is not a bad old Johnny, though I don’t 
suppose any newspaper would have stood him for a 
war correspondent. Virgil is quite interesting if you 

work from a crib. That was the chap, you know, 

who sang about arma virumque cano. But old Algebra 
must have been a perfect dodderer. What’s the earthly 
use of knowing that x eggs for a shilling are equal to y 
shillings for an egg ? If you went into a grocer’s and 
asked him for x and a half eggs, he would think you 
were dotty. 

No, I don’t suppose you would exactly do that. 
I was speaking in what Old Ginger Chops would 
call metaphorical terms. 

z c ^ _^ And as for geometry, you can see 

// 3^ what it leads to by looking at Miss 

_ // Mankletow. She’s all angles. 

As I say, we’d determined to do our 
bit, and we even put up with having 
^ * / the math, work doubled all through 

/ the Christmas term. But when it 

came to the Easter term there were 
new developments. She began to 
1 ySs? I ,1 1 make sheep’s-eyes at Old Ginger 

\ '‘J I \ I can’t for the life of me see what 

^ '' any woman could see in Old Ginger 

Chops. Might as well marry a lexicon 
the last time, Master with mildew on it. And I can’t 

as I’ll have the plea- imagine what any man could see in 

pour trousers.* ** Miss Mankletow. But there you are. 

It was a case. 


the last time, Master 
as I’ll have the plea- 
your trousers.’ ** 


A couple of months after the War came along, two of 
the masters enlisted. I never thought they were such 
good sports, but still they did, and we clubbed together 
to send them tobacco and bulls'-eyes every week. Young 
Davies tried to knit them a pair of socks apiece, but I 
expect they used them for dish-wipers. Don’t spell it 
Y-p-r-e-s ; we've had to bar that at Devereux. 

Well, Old Ginger Chops saw a chance of economising. 
He turned some of the work over to the rest of the stall, 
and took on a Newnham girl. I want you to understand 
that we didn’t grouse. No, we wanted to do our bit 
like every one else ; so we agreed we would do our bit by 
putting up with her. I said to our chaps : “ The first 
chap who tries to rag in her class will have me to deal with.” 
They know me. 

When I say a girl, I ought to explain that she wasn't 
exactly a chicken. One doesn't talk about a lady's age ; 
but facts are facts, just as eggs are eggs. Miss Mankletow 
had seen her new-laid days. She had been at Newnham 

all right, but it must have been when.as I say, 

one doesn’t talk about those matters. 


Now, if it hadn’t of been the Head, I wouldn’t of said a 
word. But if he married her she would be the Head’s 
wife, and then Devereux would go to pot. So, for the sake 
of the old school, I called together some of the upper chaps 
and presided over a conference. 

It was in my study. We had cocoa and a tin of mixed 
biscuits. Of course we had a tin of condensed milk as well. 
Some chaps like condensed milk neat, but personally I 
consider that rather a kid's taste. I rapped the conference 
to order with a ruler, and said: ” Gentlemen, the 

question before the House is the future of Devereux. 
Are we to see it wrecked by a designing female, or are 
we not ? ” 

There were loud cries of ” No I ” ** Then,” said I, ” we 
will go into Committee of Ways and Means.” 

Embleton was the first to speak. He reads the serials 
in the newspapers and gets his ideas from them. He said : 
” Suppose we could find out that she was married already 
and was trying to commit bigamy. Old Ginger Chops 
wouldn’t like to get mixed up in a bigamy case. It wouldn’t 
look well with parents.” 
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HOW WE SAVED DEVEREUX 



“ The ball got kicked right into him.' 


"Miss Mankletow 
married already ! " 
replied wither- 
“ For 
heaven's sake stick 
to possibilities." 

He muttered that 
they nearly always 
committed bigamy, 
or at all events 
blackmail. There 
was a case of it 
only last week in 
the “ D aily M agne t *' 
serial. 

Hawksby thought 
we might work on 
her better feelings. 
A round robin 
asking her to re¬ 
member that, in 
this the hour of 
England's darkest 
need, when no 

one is for party and all are for the State. . . . 

" Little you know of the female sex," said I. " They are 
impervious to better feelings. I’ve got sisters, and I know. 
And cousins." 

" I’ve got cousins too," declared Hawksby. 

" Well, you needn’t put on so much side about it," said I. 
" Plenty of other people have got cousins too and don’t 
go boasting about it." 

Young " Johnny " Walker—his real name is Theodore, 
but we always call him Johnny—suggested that we might 
send a round robin to the Head, pointing out that the 
traditions of Devereux had always been " semi-monastic." 
That’s one of Old Ginger Chops's own phrases. I felt 
inclined to second that, but he's a shirty old beggar and 
might very well have taken it the wrong way and punished 
the whole school. You know, there are some people who 
resent advice, however well meant it is. I remember the 
time I advised him to refurnish our common-room with 
arm-chairs and a bagatelle-table. He replied by not 
allowing me to have a second serving of anything for a 
whole week. 

So on second thoughts I said : " Gentlemen, we must 
not be crude in our methods. We must proceed with tact 
and discretion. We must combine the suaviter in tnodo 
with the fortiter in re. As Shakespeare said, we must temper 
the wool to the shorn lamb." 

" Tell us how to temper the wool," said Hawksby. and 
they all thumped the table. 

Well, you know, it’s not easy to get 
the right idea on the spur of the 
moment, especially when all the chaps 
are thumping the table or rattling 
their cocoa-spoons. So I said : "I 
move that the Committee of Ways 
and Means appoint a sub-committee 
with discretionary powers to appoint 
an executive member to do the job.” 

They voted me into it. Then I said : 

" And in order that the executive 
member may not be hampered by lack 
of oof, I move that a subscription 
fund be opened to provide him with the sinews 
of war." 

But they wouldn’t agree to that. Johnny 
Walker said rather nastily : " If I'd known that 
was coming, you bet I wouldn't have voted for 
you ! " 

Some chaps have no sense of what’s right. 

Other chaps are public-spirited. They take on 
all the nasty jobs, and get no thanks for it. 

I don’t suppose for a moment that Miss Mankletow 
will ever thank me for saving her as well as 
Devereux. What I did will never be painted 



in gold letters on the Roll of Honour Board in the speech- 
room. 

Mind you, I’m not grousing—I'm only stating facts. 
Facts are facts, just as eggs are eggs. Since the War, Old 
Ginger Chops has been very mingy with eggs for breakfast, 
but if Miss Mankletow had got what she was after, I expect 
we shouldn’t be allowed any eggs at all. 

However, to get down to brickbats, it was up to me, just as 
it was up to Kitchener when the War started. England 
wasn't prepared for War, and Devereux wasn't prepared for 
Miss Mankletow. A scheme of national defence had to be 
devised right off the bat. 

I began to study the situation. Of course, if I had been 
Kitchener, it would of been perfectly simple. I should 
have interned Miss Mankletow as an international spy, 
and settled the matter. As it was, I had all Kitchener’s 
problems on my shoulders without his authority. Besides, 
we had made a solemn promise not to rag her, and one 
can’t go back on one's word. You see my difficulty, 
don’t you ? We had to keep to the Hague Conventions, 
but she could go and make sheep’s-eyes at Old Ginger 
Chops without any of the neutral powers raising a howl. 

Of course the 
matron didn’t like 
the prospect 
either. She didn't 
want a Head Mis¬ 
tress bossing her 
any more than we 
did, and she 
might even be 
packed off. When 
I took a pair of 
footer bags to her 
to have a seam 
sewn up, she said 
rather bitterly: 

" This may be the 
last time, Master 
Vane - Tompkins, 
as I’ll have the 
pleasu re of 
mending your 
trousers." 

"Don’t say 
that." said I. 

" I must say 
it,” said she. 

" Perhaps you wouldn’t have noticed things, and perhaps 
I oughtn't to put such ideas into your head, but-'* 

" Even a bed-ridden mole could see what’s going on." 
said I. 

" At his age ! " said she. 

"If we can protect you," said I. 
" rest assured that we shall spare no 
endeavours to do so." 

Let me see if you’ve got that down 
right. " Rest assured that we shall 
spare no endeavours. ..." 

Well, I felt more than ever that it 
was upon me that the future of 
Devereux rested. I began to see that 
the only way was to kind of disillusion 
Miss Mankletow—to let her see what 
an old piffler the Head really was. and 
what a rotten time she would have 
if she actually did marry him. So 
I mobilised the forces of the school. 
I said to them : " Without going so 
far as to rag the Head, which might 
have unpleasant consequences for our¬ 
selves, we will endeavour to accentuate 
the less favourable aspects of his 
curriculum. In other w'ords, show 
him up for the senile old dodderer 
that he is." 

You know, I expect, that chaps at 



“ Turning his room upside down in 
hunt to find his teeth.” 


the 


11 1 put on a dressing-gown 
and slippers . . . and rushed 
out . • . yelling 1 Fire ! ’ ” 
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school can do a lot in that way withdut actually letting 
themselves in for impots. When he was refereeing on the 
football field, swanking about in riding-breeches and a new 
golfing-cap for Miss Mankletow’s benefit, quite accidentally 
of course the ball got kicked right into him, tumbling 
him over in the mud. You should of heard us crocodiling 
around him, and then seizing him by the arms and legs 
and carrying him off the field, with loud cries of “ Run 
and fetch a doctor ! ” and "You clumsy beggar, can’t you 
see you’re twisting-his stomach ? " and " Oh, I do hope, 
sir, that you’re not killed ! ’’ 

It was quite a picture. 

And then we got him to deliver a lecture on " How I 
would Manage the War." You should of heard us 
cheering every second sentence, and he taking it all for 
genuine and spreading himself about all over the shop. I 
was watching Miss Mankletow pretty closely, and, believe 
me, she began to see that he wasn’t quite the Napoleon 
—except round the waist. 

At the same time we all took up a commiserating attitude 
towards her—perfectly polite of course, but letting her 
know what a ghastly mistake she was thinking of making. 
When every chap turned up at her math, classes in a black 
tie and a face like a funeral mute, it was pretty obvious, 
wasn’t it ? 

Yes, that was my idea. Rather neat—eh ? 

Well, for three weeks the campaign trembled in the 
balance. Old Ginger Chops was trying to look younger 
every day, but Miss Mankletow wasn't looking quite such 
sheep’s-eyes. We had got her ruminating. R-u-m-i-n- . . . 
yes, that's right. 

I felt that a supreme effort was called for—something 
that would reveal Old Ginger Chops down to the marrow. 
So I sickened for the measles. It’s quite easy. You rub 
your eyes till they’re all watery, and you try to look like 
a dying duck. I was sent up to the sick-room at the top 
of the house, with a nice cheerful fire, and beef-tea and 
jellies, and some rotten kids' books to read. They’re put 
there to keep chaps off shamming. No chap could stand 
reading them unless he was really ill. 

But I got the matron to smuggle me in some newspapers. 
Late that night, when all was hushed and the resident 
staff were all snoring in their little beds, I stuffed the 
newspapers up the chimney and started a blaze. Then I 
put on a dressing-gown and slippers, brushed my hair 
nicely, and rushed out of the room yelling " Fire ! ’’ 

My word, you should have seen the commotion 1 The 


chaps all knew what was coming, and all the upper chaps 
snatched up a kid apiece and carried him bravely out of 
the doomed house, and then rushed up to see if there were 
any others to rescue. 

But Old Ginger Chops and the staff didn't know what 
was coming. They rushed downstairs dressed anyhow. 
They barged into me as I was calling up the fire brigade 
on the hall telephone. 

Old Ginger Chops had forgotten to take off his nightcap—I 
never knew before that he wore one—and oh, joy ! he had 
forgotten to put in his teeth. He began to mumble at me 
about where was the fire. “ It’s all right, sir ; I’ll fetch them 
for you ! ’’ I said, and bounded up the stairs to his room 
before he could stop me. 

They were lying in a glass on his washstand. Of course 
I hid them in the water-jug, and came downstairs calling 
out loudly in front of Miss Mankletow, " I can’t find your 
teeth anywhere, sir ! ’’ 

Old Ginger Chops completely lost his head. He forgot 
all about his love affair. I suppose people do when they 
lose their teeth. But I was as cool as a cucumber. " Trust 
to me, Miss Mankletow," I said, " and no harm shall befall 
you." I offered her my arm to escort her from the doomed 
building, while overhead you could hear Old Ginger Chops 
turning his room upside down in the hunt to find his teeth 
before the house was burnt down. 

Miss Mankletow was looking very white and set. When 
he came down at last, still toothless, and began to mumble 
something about hoping she was not nervous, she said 
very icily : " Thank you, I have been well looked after." 

No, the house wasn't burnt down. The fire brigade put 
a hose on to the chimney, and it was all right in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail. 

Yes, I suppose it might have been serious, but, as Shake¬ 
speare said, you can’t make an omelette without busting 
eggs. 

Oh, as for Miss Mankletow, she resigned at the end of 
the Easter term. Got a post in a girls’ high school, 1 
heard. Anyhow, we did the right thing by getting up a 
subscription to buy her a leaving-present. 

I chose it myself. It was a nicely bound copy of "All’s 
Well that Ends Well." No one can object to Shakespeare, 
you know. 

Thanks, I don’t mind if I do. 

One of those Neapolitans. 

That went down nicely. 

Well, if you insist, a couple of hot sausage-rolls. 



a ftbougbt for tbe flDontb. 


J f you mean to act nobly, and seek to know 
the best things which God hath put 
within the reach of men, you must fix 
your mind on that end, and not on what 
will happen to you because of it. —George 
Eliot. 


^here is contagion in a sweet and beautiful 
W character, for health is contagious as well 
as disease. We are all the time giving to 
others either wholesome or unwholesome moods 
—poisoning their atmosphere with doubt and 
suspicion, or clearing it with helpfulness and 
good cheer.— Phillip Brooks. 
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Strange Animals Driven in Harness. 

Dogs, Pigs, Cows, and Zebras Impressed into Service. .sWft 

I By YORK HOPEWELL, B.A. < 


GREAT number of strange animals 
have been driven and ridden by 
children in our land in recent 
times, apart entirely from those 
which are thus made occasionally 
to do duty at the Zoo. The day 
has probably gone past when the 
average boy deems it any special 
novelty to ride on a pony, or even 
on an elephant or a camel—thanks 
to what the Zoo has made us 
acquainted with in these respects. 

But what is to be said about a little boy who drives 
regularly a pig in a cart ? This was, a short time ago, a 
common sight in the streets of Ashford, Kent, where piggie 
and his master were great favourities with grown-ups as 
well as with other children. The pig had been a pet of the 
little boy’s almost from its birth, and was particularly 
devoted to its master, whilst, on the other hand, the 
child thought the world of his strange favourite. Hence, 
when Master John Wraight was presented with a small cart 
of his own, being himself quite a light weight, and the cart 
also being light, he in a moment of fun harnessed piggie 
to it and pretended to drive him like a horse. 

But piggie enjoyed the fun as much as the 
boy, and set out to run with the cart round 
the yard. The delight and novelty of the ride 
pleased both driver and driven so much that 
they often renewed it, until at last the clever 
animal used actually to put himself into the 
shafts when he wanted a run of the sort with 
his proud master. 

Then, again, how many of you have ever 
seen an ostrich in the shafts of a light gig, or 
still better, seen a boy riding on the back of 
one ? I myself have never seen an ostrich 
driven in harness in England, but I remember 
a friend telling me of one he knew in Cape 
Town that was regularly thus driven by its 
owner—a middle-aged Boer—who had trained 
it to the work. My friend said it was a fine 
sight to watch how swiftly the ostrich could 
run on the country roads outside Cape Town 
with the gig behind him containing his master 
and another rider. The ostrich was not only 
very tame with regard to this work, but it 
seemed to like the driving, for it was always 
on tenter-hooks, so to speak, to be rushing 
over the road. 

But there is a young boy in our own 
country who has often ridden an ostrich. 

The bird was a present to his father when it was quite 
young, being sent from South Africa and arriving in 
excellent condition. From its first arrival it made close 
friends with the baby-boy of the family, and, as it grew 
stronger, the father often put the little one on the back 
of the ostrich, just for fun, and led it round the field 
behind the house. Thus the great bird got used to 
having the boy on its back; and as both it and he grew 
bigger and stronger it never seemed to feel the weight 
of the youth as it would otherwise have done, and it 
carries him about to-day in one of the southern parts 
of England just like a pony would, besides being able 
to go very much faster along the country roads than any 
ordinary steed could. Its master, however, never goes 
many miles from home with it, since not only does he 
fear it might become too tired, but he knows too well how 


such a curious and unusual sight would make the average 
country-labourer stare and talk, and he is too shy to desire 
that. 

Though the larger dogs are not usually driven in small 
carts in our land, yet I have seen more than one child who 
had a pet of this kind that did duty occasionally in this 
novel manner. A boy who lived in a small village out¬ 
side Stamford used to be very fond of thus driving a big 
St. Bernard, and was well known to the people for a good 
distance round, owing to his frequent pilgrimages to neigh¬ 
bouring villages with Iris small “ dog-cart.” 

But, of course, to see what dogs can do in harness one 
should go to Belgium, where in all the towns it is the 
customary thing for dogs to draw the little carts which 
carry the milk to the various customers of their masters. 
These dogs are usually accompanied by a woman or boy, 
rather than by a man, and they are extremely well-treated 
by their owners. In fact, without such conditions it is 
safe to say that no milkman in the Belgian towns would 
be allowed to harness a dog regularly to a milk-cart in 
order to carry out the milk to his customers. So sensible 
do these smart dogs become that more than one of them 
has been known to be sent alone when its master was ill. 


and has been found to go to each customer in turn to 
deliver the milk, just as orderly and well as though it 
had been accompanied by its owner. 

Now it is quite a different thing to find a boy who drives 
a couple of lambs in harness, and actually rides in a cart 
behind them ! Yet such a sight could have been seen a 
year or two ago in the west of England, and it always caused 
a sensation amongst the visitors to the little Somersetshire 
village where the boy lived when they came across this 
remarkable sight. Very pretty indeed did the two 
lambs look with their gay ribbons for reins, while their 
proud master trotted them round his father’s field and 
for half a mile or so along the neighbouring road. But. 
of course, when the animals had grown bigger, and were no 
longer lambs, but sheep, the farmer who owned them 
thought that it was hardly the thing for his boy to be 




With a Pig in the Shafts. 
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How the Milk arrive* in Belgium. 

seen thus driving them about, so the pets were turned out 
amongst the regular flock. 

Whilst dealing with sheep in this way I may perhaps be 
allowed to recall an extremely curious thing I once saw, 
which was nothing less than a sheep that always used to 
go hunting with a pack of foxhounds that lived near its 
home. How this sheep first took it into its little head that 
it was bom to win distinction as a foxhound I cannot 
imagine; but it was one of the most curious sights 
imaginable to see how the sheep immediately pricked its 
ears and wanted to get away when it heard the call of the 
horn or huntsman 1 And once it was set at liberty to follow 
its own will it rushed at its best speed to join its friends 
the hounds. Its “ baa ** when it met them, and their 
affectionate welcome of it, never failed to delight strangers. 
Nor was the clever sheep much behind in the actual chase, 
for it ran with the hounds just as if it were one of them, and 
it was ever eager to be in front. Local photographers took 
many pictures of this unusual attendant at a " meet,” and 
it was a familiar sight in scores of shop windows. No other 
“ hunting sheep ” has been known. 

The Duke of Portland used to have at Welbeck two 
pigmy Indian cows that were driven by a boy belonging 
to the farms there. They were generally harnessed to a 
covered cart, and were used to draw 
light loads about to different parts of 
the estate, just as their comrades were 
used in India, and still are in many parts. 

These pigmy Indian cows were fairly 
intelligent, and they well knew their 
regular driver and master, as was soon 
seen when any strangers were appointed 
t y take charge of them. 

Though cows are not generally used in 
harness in England, yet it may be men¬ 
tioned that two very fine specimens that 
had been accustomed to this sort of work 
in an agricultural district were specially 
brought to Kingston-on-Thames to take 
part in the procession when that ancient 
town celebrated its millenary a year or 
two back. These splendid specimens of 
English cattle were the admiration of 
all the thousands of sightseers as they 
paraded the town in the procession, 
drawing a huge car behind them with 
the greatest ease. 

All round Aylesbury, and in most parts 
of Buckinghamshire, the two zebras driven 
by Mr. Walter Rothschild in a gig or 
small wagonette are well known. Though 


it was, of course, Mr. Rothschild himself 
who first broke these wild creatures to har¬ 
ness, and who is almost always seen in charge 
of them, yet that gentleman has more than 
once allowed some of his juvenile relatives 
to control the striped steeds under his 
direction, so that the boys could boast that 
they had once driven zebras in harness. 

For long decades it was believed to be 
utterly impossible to train any wild zebra to 
become accustomed to such restraint, and to 
be amenable to the whip or voice of a driver. 
But Mr. Walter Rothschild proved that 
conception to be quite false, and his famous 
team of zebras soon became the subject of 
much talk amongst naturalists. Very often 
he prefers to drive one instead of a pair, 
in which case an ordinary light gig is used 
for it to pull. 

Still more extraordinary in the way of 
driving uncommon animals in harness was 
another creature that Mr. Rothschild trained 
to carry him on its back and be guided 
by reins. What do you think this animal 
was ? You would certainly never guess, even 
in a score or two of attempts, if you had 
not heard about it. For this second extraordinary 
steed of the great animal-lover was none other than a 
giant tortoise which belonged to the Zoo. 

You will probably never see any stranger steed in harness, 
wherever you may be, than this one that Mr. Rothschild 
used to ride thus for the edification of those of his friends 
who were allowed to witness the performance, in order to 
prove to them that almost any creature whatever could 
be trained to do anything by man, if only kindness and 
intelligence were brought to bear in its training. 

The recent resuscitation of goats as drawers of small 
carriages for children has somewhat familiarised us, perhaps, 
with this special form of conveyance. But not long ago 
it was quite unknown in England for a goat to be used as 
a horse in this way. 

The most remarkable goats thus employed are un¬ 
doubtedly the team to be seen regularly driven at Worthing 
in what is called by all delighted boys and girls “ Cinderella's 
coach.” This ornate and charming conveyance, which 
is quite large enough inside to hold two small children, 
is quite a feature of life at the popular Sussex watering- 
place, so far as the younger boys and girls are concerned. 
They are never tired of riding in it, nor wearied of driving 
the obedient team of goats that draws it. 


Mr. Walter Rothschild’* Trained Zebra. 
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Speaking of goats in harness, it is probable that only one 
child has ever been accustomed to ride a goat just as if it 
were a Shetland pony, and that is a girl at Mount Crawford, 
in Australia, whose name is Murray. Her father bought 
this goat when a very young kid, and it soon showed most 
astonishing sagacity and love for its little mistress. It 
is now a black and white Nanny of somewhat larger type 
than we commonly meet with, and it is far stronger than 
the average of goats. 

From mere babyhood Nan has carried little Miss Murray 
on her back, and she now rather pouts if the child, who 
is by this time getting quite a big girl, doe^ not take at 
least one ride a day on her. A special bridle has been 
made for this lady-rider to drive her goat, and now the 
animal will carry her for miles at a stretch. The goat is 
most affectionate towards Miss Murray, but it will let no 
other child whatever even mount on its back. 

A lion-cub in harness must indeed be an unusual sight, 
yet this is what the spectators at a gymkhana in Paris 
were once treated to by the Princess de Lucinge, who had 
entered her pet young lioness as a competitor in the race 
for curious animals driven in harness, or by reins guiding 
them. At first the fine-looking cub appeared to be sure 
to come in before its 
rivals, for it started 
at an excellent pace, 
driven by its mis¬ 
tress, when the word 
was given to “ Go." 

But the unreliable 
nature of the creature 
asserted itself about 
half-way down the 
course, when Misss 
Leonine turned 
directly round to 
gambol with her 
driver, and, despite 
all cajoling, threaten¬ 
ing, and orders, 
refused to do more 
than roll about in 
playful mood. 

Strangely enough, 
this remarkable race, 
in which a goat, a 
sheep, a tortoise, and 
a barn-door fowl also took part—each of them driven in 
harness by their respective owners—resulted in a clear 
victory for the rooster, who, from the very first, went 
along at a rattling pace, and quickly overtook the lioness 
when that frolicsome young lady determined to fall out 
with her driver, stopping not once during the straight 
run-in home until the goal was reached ! This sagacious 
and clever bird, too, appeared to take the greatest in¬ 
terest in the affair, and proved itself not by any means 
one of the common, or "garden," sort of barn-door fowl. 

There is, in South Lambeth, a young man 
well known to most of the residents around 
where he lives, who has for years had a tame 
wolf that has been the delight and wonder of 
the boys all about that populous district. 

This wolf is now becoming a big, strong 
animal, and so is not allowed to go about 
as freely and as frequently as it did in 
days gone by, when it had nearly free 
leave to range all over the neighbourhood, 
and boys simply took it home with the 
greatest pleasure if it were lost and they 
found it. 

But to-day its master no longer drives 
his wolf with strong but thin chains for 
reins, as he did in former times, though it 


still often accompanies him in his walks through Lambeth, 
and indeed much farther afield. The ordinary man in 
the street walking past the creature that trots along 
quietly at its master's heels, on a strong leash, never for a 
moment suspects that it is not a dog that he is watching, 
unless his attention is specially drawn to it. Then, this 
being done, he at once wakens up to the fact that there 
are wolves at large in England as well as in Russia, even if 
they are not as dangerous to the public who travel on the 
roads. He is surprised to learn that Master Lupus can be 
driven just as easily as led, and he is most of all astonished 
when he discovers the deep-seated affection that evidently 
exists between the wolf and his master. 

The Royal Warwickshire Regiment has long possessed 
a South African antelope as its pet, that is always 
led by two soldiers in front of the regiment or battalions 
when on full parade, or when out on any public official 
duty. The beautiful animal, grace itself in its appearance 
and movements, had a charming head-dress made for it by 
the soldiers, decorated with the coat-of-arms and insignia 
of the regiment, and is driven by two pairs of coloured 
ribbons that are held on each side by proud soldiers. 

So intelligent and smart has the antelope become that it 

knows the various 
sounds of the bugles, 
and the favourite 
tunes of the band, 
that marches im¬ 
mediately in its rear, 
and it is accustomed 
to rush forward to 
be harnessed and 
equipped every Sun¬ 
day morning when 
the regiment goes to 
church. No soldier 
in the famous War¬ 
wicks hires is more 
proud of his dress or 
colours, more stately 
or dignified on such 
occasions, than this 
pet antelope, and it 
need hardly be said 
that the spectators 
always watch 
eagerly for its coming, 
especially the younger portion :of the community. 

These curious instances all go to show that most 

animals can be trained to bear harness, to be driven in 
carts if strong enough, to be ridden if they can bear 
the weight of a little child, or to be led by reins at 
any rate, if only their owners are willing to be patient 
with them, to teach them slowly and carefully, and 
not to put too much upon them. Nor can it be 

denied that many creatures thus trained fairly seem to 
enjoy the unusual experience, and to join in the fun 
as much as their young masters and 
mistresses. 

But extreme care should be taken 

• in these cases, and the animal not in¬ 
tended by Nature to become a beast 
of burden should be very tenderly and 
patiently dealt with. Especially should 

nothing be done to overtax its strength 
or intelligence during the period of train¬ 
ing. For, whilst it is ever a pleasure 
and delight for a boy to have a sagacious 
pet of this kind, it is just as wrong 
for one to persist in trying to drive 
in harness or with reins a creature that 
never appears to take kindly to the 
process. 
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T HE excitement of which the Bay was now the scene 
was indescribable. That shout, “ The dispatch- 
boat ! the dispatch-boat! ” had fallen like a 
clap of thunder, like sentence of death, upon 
these wretches. The “ Santa-F6 ” was justice come to the 
Island, was punishment, which they could no longer elude, 
for all their many crimes ! 

But might not Carcante have been mistaken ? Was the 
approaching vessel really the Argentine navy’s dispatch- 
boat ? Was she really bound for Elgor Bay ? Might she 
not be merely making for Lemaire Strait, or towards 
Point Several with the intention of passing to the south 
of the Island ? 

Directly Kongre heard Carcante's shout he hurried to 
the top of the knoll, rushed to the lighthouse staircase, 
and was in the gallery in less than five minutes. 

“ Where is the ship ? ” he demanded. 

" There—in the north-north-east.” 

" How far off still ? ” 

” Ten miles, more or less.” 

" Then she can’t reach the mouth of the Bay before dark ? ” 
” No.” 

Kongre had seized the telescope. He scanned the 
vessel closely, without saying a word. 

There was no doubt about her being a steamer. The 
smoke could be seen pouring from her funnel in dense 
volumes, showing how the coal was being shovelled on. 

And that this steamer really was the dispatch-boat 
neither Kongre nor Carcante could doubt for a moment. 
They had seen the Argentine vessel many a time moving 
to and from the Island during the course of the building 
operations. Besides, this steamer was heading straight 
for the Bay. If it had been her captain’s intention to 
come into Lemaire Strait he would have steered a more 
westerly course, and a more southerly one if he had wanted 
to pass by of! Point Several. 

“ Yes,” Kongre said at last, “ it’s the dispatch-boat 
right enough.” 

” What a cursed mischance that has kept us here till 
now ! ” Carcante exclaimed. ” But for those rascals 
who have stopped us twice, we should have been well 
away in the Pacific by this time ! ” 

“No good saying all that,” Kongre replied. “We’ve 
got to do something.” 

“ What ? ” 

" Put to sea.” 

“ When ? ” 

" At once.” 

” But before we’re any distance the dispatch-boat will 
be athwart the Bay.” 

" Yes ; but she ’ll stop outside.” 

" Why ? ” 
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” Because she won’t be able to pick up the fight, and 
she won’t risk moving up to the creek in the dark.” 

This very reasonable argument which Kongre urged 
had occurred to John Davis and Vasquez also. They 
would not leave their retreat while they might be seen 
from the top of the gallery. And in their narrow hiding- 
place they were expressing precisely the same thought 
that was in the mind of the pirate captain. The lighthouse 
ought to have been lighted already, for the sun was on the 
point of disappearance. 

When he failed to see its fight, although in all probability 
he had sighted the Island, would not Captain Lafayate 
hesitate to come nearer ? Unable to explain the extinction 
of the fight, would he not spend the night cruising about 
in the open ? A dozen times already, it was true, he had 
come into Elgor Bay, but always by daylight; and without 
the fight to show him the course he certainly would not 
venture across the dark Bay. Besides, he must suppose 
that the Island had been the theatre of tragic happenings 
since the lighthouse-keepers were not at their post. 

” But if the commander has not sighted the land,” 
Vasquez next suggested, ” and if he keeps on, expecting 
every minute to see the fight, may not what happened to 
the ‘ Century ' happen to him ? May not he run on to 
the reefs of Cape San Juan ? ” 

John Davis’s only reply was an evasive shrug. It was 
only too true that the contingency of which Vasquez spoke 
might occur. Of course, the wind was not blowing a gale, 
and the ” Sante-F6 ” was not in the same position as the 
” Century,” But none the less a catastrophe was quite 
possible, to speak strictly. 

” Let’s run down to the shore,” Vasquez went on. 
” We can get to the Cape in a couple of hours. Perhaps 
there will still be time to fight a fire to show where the 
land is.” 

” No,” replied Davis, ” it would be too late. In less 
than an hour, perhaps, the dispatch-boat will be at the 
mouth of the Bay.” 

*' What are we to do then ? ” 

” Wait ! ” John Davis answered. 

It was past six o’clock, and twilight was beginning to 
envelop the Island. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for getting away were 
being rushed on board the ” Carcante ” ; Kongre meant 
to weigh anchor at all hazards. Racked with anxiety, 
he had determined to leave his moorings at once. If 
he waited till the morning tide to do so, he ran a risk of 
meeting the dispatch-boat. When he saw the ship come 
out Captain Lafayate would not allow her to pass. He 
would order her to fie to, and would interrogate her skipper. 
Most certainly he would want to know why the lighthouse 
had not been lighted. 
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The “ Carcante’s ” presence there would rightly seem 
suspicious. When the schooner hove to, he would come 
abaard, send for Kongre, inspect the crew and, merely 
from the appearance of these fellows, would conceive 
legitimate suspicions. He would compel the ship to put 
about and follow him, and would detain her in the creek 
pending fuller information. 

Then, when the commander of the “ Santa-F6 ” failed 
to find the three lighthouse-keepers he would only be able 
to explain their absence by some attack of which they had 
been the victims. And would he not be inclined to believe 
that the authors of the outrage were the men on this ship 
that was trying to escape him ? 

Then, again, there might be another complication. 

Since Kongre and his gang had seen the " Santa-F6 ” 
off the Island, was it not probable, even certain, that these 
men who, on two occasions had attacked the “ Carcante " 
just as she was leaving the Bay, had seen her too ? Those 
unknown enemies would have watched every movement 
of the dispatch-boat, would be there to meet her at the 
creek, and if, as there was good reason to suppose, the 
third lighthouseman was one of them, Kongre and his gang 
would no longer be able to escape punishment for their 
crimes. 

Kongre had foreseen all these possibilities and their 
consequences. And so he had reached the only decision 
it was possible to make : to weigh anchor at once and, 
since the wind, which was blowing from the northward 
was in his favour, to take advantage of the dark to get 
out to sea, crowding on all sail. Then the schooner would 
have the entire ocean in front of her. 

It was possible that the dispatch-boat, being unable 
to pick up the light and unwilling to come close to shore 
in the dark, was a fairly long way off Staten Island at this 
present moment. If need be, as a further precaution, 
instead of steering towards Lemaire Strait, Kongre would 
make to the south at the top of his speed, double Point 
Several, and steal away behind the south coast. So he 
urged on the preparations for the start. 

John Davis and Vasquez, correctly guessing the pirates’ 
plan, wondered how they could prevent it from succeeding, 
and were in despair as they realised their utter powerlessness. 

About half-past seven Carcante ordered aboard the few 
men who were still ashore. Directly 
the crew was complete the dinghy was 
hoisted in and Kongre gave the order 
to hoist the anchor. 

John Davis and Vasquez heard the 
rhythmical sound of the pawl while the 
windlass was bringing in the chain. 

In five minutes the anchor was 
brought up to the cathead. At once 
the schooner began to move. She had 
all sail standing, lower and top sails, so 
as not to lose an atom of the breeze 
which was failing. Very slowly she 
moved out of the creek, keeping to the 
middle of the Bay, the better to get the 
wind. 

Soon, however, navigation became 
very difficult. As the tide was almost 
out there was no current to help the 
schooner, and in this trim, with the wind 
three points on her quarter, she was 
making hardly any way. She could not 
make any headway at all, and perhaps 
would even lose when, in a couple of 
hours, the flood-tide had set in. Put¬ 
ting things at their best, she would 
not be off Cape San Juan before mid¬ 
night. 

But this did not matter much. Since 
the ” Santa-F6 ” was not coming into 
the Bay, Kongre was in no danger of 
meeting her. If he could rely upon the 
next tide there was no doubt he would 
be outside at daybreak. 


The crew left absolutely nothing undone to hurry the 
progress of the “ Carcante,” but they were helpless against 
the very real danger caused by the drift. Little by little 
the wind drove the ship back towards the south shore of 
Elgor Bay. Kongre did not know this shore well, bat he 
was aware that it was very dangerous, with long ledges 
of reef flanking it. An hour after the start, indeed, he 
thought he was so near it that it seemed prudent to tack 
about in order to get farther aw r ay from it. 

In a breeze like this, failing more and more as night 
drew on, to change the tacks would be no easy job. 

But the manoeuvre was urgent. The tiller was shoved 
down and the sheets tautened aft, while they were loosed 
forward. But from lack of pace the schooner failed to 
luff, and continued to drift towards the coast. 

Kongre realised the danger. Only one means was left. 
He employed it. The dinghy was lowered, six men got into 
it with a hawser and, pulling hard, managed to bring the 
schooner round on to the starboard tack. A quarter of an 
hour later she was able to resume her first course without 
fear of being carried on to the reefs to the south. 

Unfortunately there was not a breath of wind now ; the 
sails were flapping against the masts. It would have 
been useless for the dinghy to try to tow the ” Carcante ” 
to the mouth of the Bay. The most it could have done 
would have been to counteract the flood, which was making 
itself felt now. As for making headway against it. the 
idea was untenable. Would Kongre be obliged to anchor 
here, less than two miles from the creek ? 

After the ship had weighed anchor, John Davis and 
Vasquez had got up and, going to the edge of the sea, 
had watched the schooner’s movements. When the breeze 
died away altogether they realised that Kongre would 
be obliged to stop and wait for the next ebb. But there 
would still be time for him to get to the mouth of the Bay 
before dawn, and he had a good chance still of getting 
away unseen. 

” No 1 We've got him ! ” cried Vasquez suddenly. 

" How ? ” John Davis asked. 

“ Come on ! Come on ! ” 

And Vasquez dragged his comrade rapidly towards the 
lighthouse. 

He calculated that the ” Santa-F6 ” must be cruising 
about off the Island. She might even be 
quite close, for there would be no very 
great danger in that while the sea was 
so calm. It was almost certain that 
Captain Lafayate, astonished by the 
absence of the light, would be there under 
reduced steam, waiting for the sunrise. 

Kongre thought so too ; but he also 
thought that he had every chance of 
throwing the dispatch boat off his track. 
The moment the ebb began to run sea¬ 
wards again the ” Carcante ” w-ould 
make another start, without needing 
wind £o help her, and in less than an 
hour she would be in the open sea. 

Once there, Kongre would not make 
for the open main. There is never an 
entire absence of light flaws of wind, 
even on the most still night, and one 
of these would be quite enough to enable 
him, with the help of the tide setting 
southwards, to run safely along the coast, 
even in the middle of this very dark 
night. As soon as she got round Point 
Several, seven or eight miles away at 
most, the schooner would be under shelter 
of the cliffs and would have nothing 
more to fear. 

The sole risk was of being seen by the 
look-out men on the ” Santa-F6,” if the 
dispatch boat happened to be below the 
Bay and not off Cape San Juan. For if 
the “ Carcante ” were caught sight of 
as she w r as leaving the Bay, Captain 
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Lafayate most certainly would not allow her to get away 
before he had interrogated her skipper about the mystery 
of the lighthouse. With steam to help him he would 
overtake the runaway before she disappeared behind the 
southern heights. 

It was then after nine o’clock. Kongre was obliged 
to cast anchor in order to withstand the tide, pending 
the time when the ebb should begin. But that would 
not be for nearly six hours. The tide would not be in his 
favour before three o'clock. So the schooner stemmed 
the flood, her stem-post turned seawards. The dinghy 
had been hoisted in. Kongre w’ould not waste a minute 
getting away when the proper moment came. 

Suddenly the crew sent up a shout that might have been 
heard on both shores of 
the Bay. 

JA long ray of light had 
just pierced the darkness. 

The light from the light¬ 
house tower was shining 
at its full brilliance, illu¬ 
mining the whole sea off 
the Island. 

“ Ah, the scoundrels 1 
There they are ! ” Carcante 
cried. 

“ Ashore I” roared 
Kongre. 

To elude the pressing 
danger that now threat¬ 
ened them there was, in¬ 
deed, nothing else to be 
done: they must go ashore, 
leaving only a few men 
aboard the schooner, rush 
to the enclosure, force 
their way into the annex, 
hurry up the staircase of 
the tower, get into the 
watch-room, fall upon the 
lighthouseman and his 
companions, if he had any, 
get rid of the lot of them, 
and put out the light. If 
the dispatch - boat had 
already begun to move in 
towards the Bay she would 
certainly stop ; if she were 
there already she would 
try to get out, if she no 
longer had the help of the 
light to guide her to the 
creek. At the worst, she 
would drop anchor until 
daybreak. 

Kongre had the dinghy 
got out. Carcante and a 
dozen of the men jumped 
into it with him, all armed 
with guns, revolvers, and 
cutlasses. In another minute they were ashore and rushing 
towards the enclosure, which was only a mile and a half 
away. 

It took them a quarter of an hour to cover the distance. 
They had not lost touch with each other. But for the 
two men left on board the whole of the pirate band was 
together at the foot of the platform. 

Yes ; John Davis and Vasquez were there. Running 
at the top of their speed, without the least concealment, 
since they knew very well they would not meet anybody, 
they had scrambled up the knoll and got into the enclosure. 
What Vasquez intended to do was to light the lamps again, 
so that the dispatch-boat could get into the creek without 
having to wait for daylight. What he was afraid of—and 
he was desperately afraid of it!—was that Kongre might 
have destroyed the lenses and broken the lamps, and that 
the apparatus might not be in working order. In that 


case the schooner would in all probability get away without 
being seen by the “ Santa-F6.” 

Both men rushed towards the quarters, got into the 
passage, pushed open the staircase door, which they shut 
behind them and bolted securely, ran up the steps and 
reached the watch-room. 

The lantern was in perfect order, the lamps all in their 
proper place, still fitted with wicks and filled with oil as 
they had been on the day they were last extinguished. 
No ! Kongre had not destroyed the dioptric apparatus 
of the lantern ; he had only thought of stopping the 
working of the light during the time he was staying in 
Elgor Bay. And how could he possibly have foreseen the 
circumstances in which he would be compelled to leave it ? 

But now the lighthouse 
was throwing its brilliant 
light once more. The dis¬ 
patch - boat could come 
back to her former moor¬ 
ings without any trouble 
at all. 

Violent blows rang at 
the foot of the tower. The 
entire gang were flinging 
themselves against the door 
in their efforts to get up to 
the gallery and put out the 
light. Every man of them 
would risk his life to delay 
the arrival of the “ Santa- 
F6.” They had found no 
one on the platform, or in 
the men’s quarters. The 
men who were in the watch- 
room could nqt number 
more than two or three. 
They would very soon over¬ 
power them. They would 
kill them all, and the light¬ 
house should throw its 
dangerous rays through the 
darkness no more. 

As has been said before, 
the door at the end of the 
passage w r as made of a 
thick sheet of iron. It was 
impossible to force the 
bolts which fastened it 
within, on the staircase 
side. It was no less im¬ 
possible to break it down 
with handspikes and axes. 
Carcante soon found that 
out, by trying. After a 
few vain attempts he came 
back to Kongre and the 
others in the enclosure. 

What was to be done ? 
Was there any other way 
up to the lantern by the 
outside ? If not, the pirates would have no alternative 
but to take flight into the interior of the Island, to 
escape falling into the hands of Captain Lafayate and his 
crew. As for going back to the schooner, what would have 
been the use of that ? Besides, there was no time. In 
all probability the dispatch boat was in the Bay already 
and coming towards the creek. 

If, on the other hand, within the next few minutes, 
the light could be extinguished, the “ Santa-F6 ” would 
not only be unable to keep on her way but would be obliged 
to go back, and the schooner might perhaps succeed in 
getting through. 

There was just one way of reaching the gallery. 

“ The lightning-conductor 1 ” Kongre shouted. 

The whole length of the tower ran a metal rod, fastened 
every two or three feet to the wall by iron braces. By 
climbing hand over hand up this, it was certainly possible 



“ Both seized hold of the conductor and began to climb up, 
one after the other.” (See page 748.) 
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to reach the gallery and perhaps surprise the men who were 
in the watch-room. 

Kongre determined to try this last means of escape. 
Carcante and Vargas went in front of him. Both clambered 
on to the top of the annex, seized hold of the conductor 
and began to climb up one after the other, hoping not to 
be seen in the midst of the darkness. 

At length they reached the railing and clung on to the 
uprights. All they had to do now was to climb over it. 

At that instant revolver shots rang out. 

John Davis and Vasquez were there, on the defensive. 

The two pirates, shot through the head, let go, and 
crashed down on to the roof of the annex. 

Then shrill whistling was heard at the foot of the light¬ 


house. The dispatch-boat was coming into the creek 
and her siren was making the welkin ring with its piercing 
sound. 

There was barely time to run. In a few minutes more 
the “ Santa-F6 " would be at her former moorings. 

Realising that there was nothing left to try, Kongre 
and his men rushed to the foot of the platform, and fled 
for safety to the interior of the Island. 

A quarter of an hour later, just as Captain Lafayate 
was dropping his anchor, the recovered lighthousemen’s 
boat was brought alongside the man-of-war in a few strokes 
of the oar. 

John Davis and Vasquez were aboard the dispatch- 
boat. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE END OF THE STORY. 


T HE dispatch-boat “ Santa-F6, ” with the Staten 
Island Lighthouse relief on board, had left 
Buenos Ayres on February 19. She made a 
very feist passage, both wind and tide being in 
her favour. The great storm which lasted nearly a week 
had not extended beyond the Strait of Magellan. So 
Captain Lafayate had not been at all affected by it and 
arrived at his destination several days before his time. 

Twelve hours later, and the schooner might have been 
already far away, and all idea of going in pursuit of Kongre 
and his band would have had to be abandoned. 

Captain Lafayate did 
not allow this night to pass 
without acquainting him¬ 
self with everything that 
had happened in Elgor Bay 
during the past three 
months. 

Although Vasquez had 
come aboard, his mates, 

Felipe and Moriz, were not 
with him. Nobody knew 
the man who was with him, 
or his name. 

Captain Lafayate had 
them both brought to him 
in the ward-room, and his 
first words were : 

“ The light was lighted 
late, Vasquez." 

" For nine weeks, sir, it 
hasn't been lighted at all," 

Vasquez answered. 

" Nine weeks ! What 
does that mean ? Your 

two colleagues-? " 

" Felipe and Moriz are 
dead 1 Three weeks after 
the ‘ Santa-F6 ' left, there 
was only one keeper left in 
the lighthouse, sir." 

Vasquez then related the 
events of which Staten 
Island had been the theatre. 

He told how the gang of 
pirates, led by Kongre, had 
been installed at Elgor Bay 
for several years, luring 
ships on to the rocks of 
Cape San Juan, collecting 
the wreckage and murder¬ 
ing all the survivors from 
the wrecks. No one had 
had any idea of their 
presence there during the 
whole time the lighthouse 


had been in course of erection, for they had taken refuge at 
Cape Saint Bartholomew, at the western extremity of the 
Island. He went on to tell how, when the " Santa-F6 " 
sailed, and the three men were left by themselves in charge 
of the lighthouse, Kongre’s band came back into Elgor Bay 
in a schooner which had fallen into their hands by chance. 
Then he recounted how Moriz and Felipe were knocked 
down and murdered aboard her, while he only escaped 
because at the time he was in the watch-room. After 
getting away from there he hid on the shore near Cape San 
Juan. There he was enabled to live because he found 

provisions in a cave where 
the pirates kept all their 
store. 

Then Vasquez told how, 
after the wreck of the 
" Century," he was for¬ 
tunate enough to save the 
first mate of that vessel, 
and how the pair of them 
lived while waiting for the 
" Santa-Fe " to come back. 
Their chief anxiety then 
was that the schooner, 
which had been detained 
for necessary repairs, might 
not be able to put to sea 
and reach Pacific waters 
before the return of the 
dispatch-boat in the early 
part of March. 

She might, however, 
have left the Island if the 
two shots that John Davis 
had sent into her hull had 
not kept her back for a 
few days longer. 

Vasquez ended his story 
there, omitting to mention 
what was more especially 
to his own credit. John 
Davis broke in :— 

" What Vasquez forgets 
to tell you, sir," he added, 
" is that our two shots 
were nothing like sufficient. 
In spite of the holes we 
made in her hull, the 
‘Carcante’ might have put 
to sea this very morning 
if Vasquez here, at 
the peril of his life, had 
not swmm out to her and 
fired a cartridge between 
her rudder and her stem- 
post. To tell the truth. 



“The light from the lighthouse tower was shining at its full 
brilliance.” (5## paQ$ 747 .) 
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He didn’t get all the results he hoped for. The damage 
was not serious, and could be put right in twelve hours. 
But it was just these twelve hours that allowed you to 
find the schooner here in the Bay. It’s to Vasquez alone 
•that that is due, and it was he, too, who, when he 
recognised the dispatch-boat, had the idea of running to 
the lighthouse and lighting again this evening the light 
that had been extinguished for so long.” 

Captain Lafayate sho6k hands warmly with John Davis 
and with Vasquez, who by their courage and daring had 
enabled the 44 Santa-F6 ” to anticipate the departure of 
the schooner ; then he told them of the circumstances 
in which, an hour before sunset, the dispatch-boat had 
sighted Staten Island. 

Captain Lafayate was 
quite sure of his position, 
having taken his obser¬ 
vations in the morning. 

The dispatch-boat only 
had to steer for Cape San 
Juan, which she ought to 
sight before dark. 

And in point of fact, 
j ust as twilight was begin- 
ning to obscure the sky, 

Captain Lafayate dis¬ 
tinctly made out,’ if not 
the east coast of the Island, 
at any rate the high hills 
which rose in the back¬ 
ground. He was then 
about ten miles away, and 
he quite expected to get 
to his moorings a couple 
of hours later. 

That, of course, was the 
same moment that John 
Davis and Vasquez had 
seen the 44 Santa F6.” It 
was then, too, that Car- 
cant e, at the top of the 
lighthouse, pointed her out 
to Kongre, who made his 
arrangements to weigh 
anchor with all speed so 
as to get out of the Bay 
before the 44 Santa-F6” 
had got in. 

Meanwhile the 44 Santa- 
F6” continued her course 
towards Cape San Juan. 

The sea was calm, almost 
unruffled by the dying 
sea-breeze. 

Before the Lighthouse 
at the End of the World 
had been erected on Staten 
Island, Captain Lafayate 
certainly would not have 
been rash enough to come so close to land at night, still 
less to enter Elgor Bay in order to reach the rceek. 

But the coast and the Bay were lighted now, and he 
did not consider it necessary to wait until next day. 

So the dispatch-boat continued her south-westerly 
course, and when the night was quite dark she was less 
than a mile from the mouth of Elgor Bay. 

She remained there under half-steam, waiting for the 
light to blaze out. 

An hour went by. No light appeared on the Island. 
Captain Lafayate could not be mistaken about his position. 
Elgor Bay opened out right in front of him. He was well 
within the range of the light, and the lighthouse was not 
lighted up. 

What could they suppose on board the dispatch-boat, 
except that some accident had happened to the apparatus ? 
Perhaps during the last storm, which was so fierce, the 
lantern had been broken, the lenses damaged, or the lamps 


put out of action. It would never, certainly, have occurred 
to anybody that the three lighthousemen might have 
been attacked by a gang of pirates, two of them stretched 
dead at the murderers’ feet, and the third obliged to take 
to flight in order to escape the same fate. 

44 I didn’t know what to do,” said Captain Lafayate. 
” The darkness was intense. I dared not move into the 
Bay. So I should have to remain at sea until dawn. 
My officers and crew were terribly uneasy, and we all 
had a presentiment of disaster. At last, about nine 
o'clock, the light flashed out. The delay was only due 

to some accident. I got up steam and steered for the 

mouth of the Bay. An hour later the 4 Santa-F6 ' was 

in it. A mile and a half 

from the creek I came 
across a schooner lying at 
anchor, seemingly aban¬ 
doned. I was just going 
to send some men aboard 
her when shots rang out, 
and the shots were fired 
from the lighthouse gallery. 
We realised that our Ught- 
housemen were being at¬ 
tacked and were defending 
themselves, most likely 
against the crew of the 
schooner. I started blow¬ 
ing the siren, to frighten 
the enemy, and a quarter 
of an hour afterwards the 
* Santa-F6 4 was at her 
berth.” 

44 In time, sir,” Vasquez 
remarked. 

44 Which she could not 
have been,” Captain La¬ 
fayate replied, 44 if you 
had not risked your life to 
light the light again. By 
this time the schooner 
would be at sea. We 
almost certainly should 
not have seen the schooner 
leaving the Bay, and this 
band of pirates might have 
escaped us ! ” 

Vasquez’s story was 
immediately known all 
over the dispatch-boat, 
and the warmest con¬ 
gratulations were showered 
on him and John Davis. 

The night passed by 
quietly, and next day 
Vasquez made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the three 
lighthousemen whom the 
44 Santa-F6 ” had brought 

to Staten Island to relieve him. 

It is hardly necessary to say that during the night a 
strong detachment of sailors had been sent to take 
possession of the schooner. But for that, Kongre might 
certainly have tried to get aboard her again, and on the 
ebb he would soon have gained the open sea. 

To ensure the personal safety of the new lighthouse- 
keepers, Captain Lafayate could now have but one ob¬ 
jective : to purge the Island of the pirates who infested 
it, and who, now that Carcante and Vargas were dead, 
still numbered thirteen, including a captain reduced to 
desperation. 

In view of the size of the Island the chase might be 
long and even fruitless. How could the crew of the 44 Santa- 
F£ ” expect to ransack every inch of it ? Kongre and his 
men certainly would not be so foolish as to venture back 
to Cape Saint Bartholomew, since the secret of that retreat 
might have been discovered. But they had the whole 



44 He was well within the range of the light, and the lighthouse 
was not lighted up.’ 4 
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of the rest of the Island at 
their disposal, and weeks 
and months might go by 
before the last of the gang 
was laid by the heels. Yet 
Captain Lafayate would 
never have consented to 
leave Staten Island until he 
made the lighthousemen 
safe from the possibility of 
attack and secured the 
regular working of the light. 

What, of course, might 
bring about a speedier 
result was the destitution 
in which Kongre and his 
men would find themselves. 

They had no provisions 
left either in the cave at 
Cape Saint Bartholomew or 
in that at Elgor Bay. Led 
by Vasquez and John Davis, 

Captain Lafayate ascer¬ 
tained next day that in 
the latter place, at any rate, 
there were no stores at all 
—no biscuit, salt provisions, 
or tinned food of any kind. 

All the food that was left 
had been carried aboard the 
schooner, which was taken 
back into the creek by the 
sailors of the dispatch b >at. 

The cave only contained 
some salvage of no great 
value, bedding, clothes, and 
utensils, which were de¬ 
posited in the lighthouse 
quarters. 

Even if Kongre had re¬ 
turned by night to the 
former warehouse for his 
booty he would have found 
nothing to help to keep his 
men alive. He could not 
even have at his disposal any weapons to hunt with, 
seeing the quantity of guns and ammunition of that 
sort which was found on board the “ Carcante.” He 
would be reduced to living by fishing only. In such 
conditions he and his men would find themselves com¬ 
pelled to surrender under penalty of dying of starvation 
very soon. 

Nevertheless, the search was begun forthwith. Detach¬ 
ments of sailors were sent out under command of an officer 
or mate—some to the interior of the Island, others along 
the shore. Captain Lafayate even went to Cape Saint 
Bartholomew, but found no trace of the band. 

Several days passed by and not one of the pirates had 
been seen when, in the morning of March io, seven miserable 
Patagonians arrived at the enclosure, wan, emaciated, 
exhausted and suffering agonies from hunger. They were 
taken on board the " Santa-F6 " and revived, and then 
securely locked up. 

Four days later, the lieutenant, Riegal, searching the 
southern coast near Cape Webster, discovered five dead 
bodies, amongst which Vasquez was still able to recognise 
two of the Chilians of the band. The scraps and rubbish 
found upon the ground by them showed that they had 
tried to keep themselves alive on fish and shellfish ; but 
nowhere was there any trace of a fire—no cinders or ashes. 
They had obviously no means left of making a fire. 

At last, in the evening of the following day, a little 
before sunset, a man appeared amongst the rocks at the 
edge of the creek, less than five hundred yards from the 
lighthouse. 

It was almost the spot from which John Davis and 
Vasquez had kept watch upon the schooner, when they 


were afraid she was about 
to sail, the day before the 
dispatch-boat arrived, that 
evening when Vasquez had 
determined to make a final 
supreme effort. 

The man was Kongre. 
Vasquez, who was walking 
in the enclosure with the new 
lighthousemen, recognised 
him at once, and cried out : 

" There he is l There he 
is! ” 

At his shout Captain 
Lafayate, who was walking 
up and down the beach 
with the lieutenant, hurried 
up. 

John Davis and several 
of the sailors rushed up 
after him, and as they stood 
together on the platform ail 
of them could see the robber 
chief—the sole survivor of 
the band he had led. 

What did he want here ? 
Why did he show himself ? 
Did he intend to give him¬ 
self up ? He could be under 
no misapprehension about 
the fate that awaited him. 
He would be taken to 
Buenos Ayres and would pay 
with his life for his long 
career of robbery and 
murder. 

Kongre remained motion¬ 
less on a rock that rose 
above the rest and against 
which the sea was breaking 
gently. His gaze travelled 
over the creek. Near the 
dispatch-boat he could see 
the schooner which cha: c? 
had so opportunely brought 
to him at Cape Saint Bartholomew, and which evil chance 
had taken from him again. What thoughts must have 
crowded through his brain 1 And what regrets I But for 
the arrival of the dispatch-boat, he might long since have 
been in the waters of the Pacific, where it would have been 
so easy for him to elude pursuit and secure immunity from 
his crimes. 

Captain Lafayate was naturally most anxious to get 
hold of Kongre. 

He issued his orders and Lieutenant Riegal, followed 
by half a dozen sailors, crept out of the enclosure meaning 
to get to the beech wood, from which it would be easy 
for them to get up the barrier or rock and seize the 
pirate. 

Vasquez was guiding the little force by the shortest 
way. 

They had not got a hundred yards from the platform 
when a shot rang out and a body was hurled into space 
and plunged into the sea in the midst of a fountain of foam. 

Kongre had drawn a revolver from his belt and put it 
to his forehead. 

The wretch had wreaked justice on himself, and now 
the outgoing tide was carrying his corpse towards the 
main. 

And that was the end of this drama of Staten Island. 

Now, not a single man of all the pirate band was left. 

It is unnecessary to say that since the night of March 3, 
the light never failed. The new light housemen had been 
shown everything by Vasquez. 

John Davis and Vasquez were both to embark on the 
dispatch-boat which was returning to Buenos Ayres ; 
from there the former would be sent home to Mobile, where 



“They had not got a hundred yards from the platform 
when a shot rang out and a body was hurled into space." 
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no doubt he would soon be given the command to 
which his energy, courage, and personal worth entitled 
him. 

As for Vasquez, he would go to his native town to rest 
after all the hardships he had borne so bravely. But he 
would go back there alone : his poor comrades would not 
return with him ! 

It was in the afternoon of March 18 that Captain Lafa- 

THE 


yate, certain now that the new lighthousemen would be 
perfectly safe, gave the signal to start. 

The sun was setting as he moved out of the Bay. 

At once, over there upon the shore, a light flashed out, its 
reflection dancing in the steamer's wake. And as the dis¬ 
patch-boat moved away over the darkling sea, she seemed to 
be taking with her some of the myriad rays that were shed 
anew from the Lighthouse at the End of the World. 

END. # 


Peace and War. ^ 

By JOHN LEA. 4 


T HE light of the sunset fell warm on the meadow. 
He stood at the wicket, a slogger of fame; 

The sky overhead never hinted at shadow, 

And yet with what swiftness it came 1 

I hear, like an echo, his voice gladly calling ; 

I see on his face the bright rapture it wore : 

“ Last innings I And now, as the darkness is falling. 

We stand at the top of the score ! ” 

He shouldered his bat, and, the game being ended, 

We drew out the stumps. Ah, what fancies will come I 
For now, with our laughter, seems solemnly blended 
The throb of a far-away drum. 

He walked at my side through the dew-scented clover. 

As homeward we strolled in the gathering shade. 


And spoke of great times now that schooldays were over. 
And sensible plans he had made. 

His heart was aglow with a manly ambition; 

His thought too sincere to be ruled by a whim. 

But hark I Ever louder, the drum, with its mission, 

Was beating, was beating for him. 

He answered the call, like a son of the nation ; 

And light on his face the young energy shone. 

I saw him depart with his corps from the station; 

A wave—a far shout—he was gone 1 


And here is a letter : " Forgive me for scrawling. 

We've had a dose game; but the din and the roar 
Are over, and now, as the darkness is falling, 

We stand at the top of the score I " 


The Whaup. 

By A. NICOL SIMPSON. F.Z.S. 


I N the poulterers* windows during the winter season the 
eye of the passer-by may note a strange-looking bird 
of a greyish plumage, with a long bill and rather lanky 
legs. This is the whaup, as we term it in Scotland. 
In other parts of the country rustic folks speak of the bird as 
the “ seven sisters ”; but why the name, no one seems to quite 
know. 

In the south of England this bird is designated “ whist- 
hound,'* and in Yorkshire 
" Gabriel - hound." Evidently 
these names are derived from 
the eerie, yelping cries of the 
birds while on the wing, for, of all 
sounds, the notes of the whaup 
(or curlew) resemble the call of 
a ghostly huntsman careering 
through the mist. The mist I 
Of all birds, the whaup is of the 
mist, the wilderness, the unin¬ 
habited regions of the hills and 
moorlands. In the lonely glens 
of the mountains, the whaup 
loves to stay the season through, 
and it is only stress of weather 
that drives it from its secluded 
haunts. 

On the bare hill-side it hatches out its brood year after year. 
The young are trained in these solitudes, and until winter forces 
old and young to migrate their whole existence exhibits a shy¬ 
ness unequalled by any other species indigenous to our islands. 

The whaup blends in character with the wild, bare expanse 
of the uplands. A human being, placed in a like position, at 
once recognises the breadth of the landscape, the silent yet 
speaking atmosphere that surrounds him—the freedom stretching 
from cloud to cloud. The golden plover, with a plaintive cry, 
dashes along the mountain face, and tells the mind that all is 
free. Away up the corrie, the sandpiper whistles musically 
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and repeats the tale of freedom, but the whaup alone em¬ 
bodies space and wildness. 

All the calls of mountain birds seem eerie; but this arises in 
many instances from the peaceful surroundings. The voice 
of the whaup alone is distinctive. It is not as others are. Its 
eerie call has not the whistling compass of the golden plover, 
nor the warmth embodied in the notes of the lapwing. The 
grouse and blackcock call hoarsely upon the hill-side, and even 

the golden eagle’s harsh croak is 
incomparable with the distinc¬ 
tive weirdness fashioned by the 
whaup's reed. They love to 
roam once the breeding season 
is over; and although living ex¬ 
tensively on insect and vegetable 
food in their hill-haunts, they 
readily accept the marine fauna 
cast up by the seaside tides. 

It seems the whaup never 
forgets its shyness, although the 
town smoke may float over the 
sandbanks, or the steam-engine 
breaks from the tunnel where it 
feeds. Its ways are as changeless 
as the rocks it frequents, or the 
wavelets that circle round its feet. 

But it is not as a hill-bird that the whaup is most interesting. 
It is at the breeding season one of the most attractive of birds. 
Then there is the fine, mellowed whistling of the cock as he 
poises on quivering wing and floats on outspread pinions over 
the little hollow in the meadow where the hen-bird broods her 
eggs. Then with a flutter he will “ potter ’* along the mountain- 
slope, and when afar ofi disappear on strong wings, as if he 
had vacated the district. As sudden as his going is his coming. 
A dot against the distant cloud gradually assumes the outline 
of a flying bird, and with a rush the whaup wheels, and once 
more beats his wings over the nest where his mate awaits him. 


VYHAOP 




THE RALLY TO THE COLOURS. 

The Foot-Guards at Long Island. An incident in the War with America, 1776 . (See note on page 755.) 
(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by A. E. Horne.) 
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Notes and Novelties for the “B.O.P.” Wheelman. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


A DUSKY DISPATCH-RIDER. 

HE very interesting photograph that is reproduced 
upon this page is that of a daring boy scout who 
was, and probably still is, serving as a dispatch- 
rider attached to the Belgian headquarters in 
France. He is a negro from Sierra Leone, is able to speak 
five languages, and at the headquarters was classed as 
chief messenger. When first taking up his dangerous duties 
he rode a bicycle ; but later, being fond of motors, he added 
an auto-wheel to his machine, and afterwards used that 
helpful contrivance whenever on his risky trips it was 
reasonably safe to do so. 

By means of what is known as a 
universal attaching-clip, the auto-wheel 
can be easily and quickly attached to 
any cycle; and the dusky young 
dispatch-rider here depicted held himself 
always ready to detach his auxiliary 
wheel and motor and steal away silently 
on his cycle if danger of capture 
threatened. His pace when motor- 
driven varied from sixteen to twenty 
miles an hour, and the noise of the 
little one-horse-power engine was not 
sufficiently loud to call the enemy’s 
attention to him from afar. 

In England not a few military 
dispatch-riders have been using auto¬ 
wheels, which have been steadily in¬ 
creasing in favour with cyclists all this 
season. A point that strongly tells as 
a xecommendation of the device is that 
no somewhat expensive—and, maybe, 
unsightly—overalls are needed to be 
worn by the rider. A large-size metal 
mudguard, which is held rigidly in 
position by strong steel tubing, curved 
to follow the contour of the outside of 
the shield, envelops the top half of the auto-wheel tyre, 
and effectually protects the rider’s clothes from splashes of 
wet and mud, so that tourists can undertake lengthy 
journeys in ordinary every-day attire. A specially strong 
pneumatic non-skid 20-inch by ij-inch tyre is now fitted 
to the auto-wheel. Concerning which tyre, there is a 
wrinkle to remember : as this tyre does not carry the 
weight of the cycle or rider it is not necessary to in¬ 
flate it very hard, and if the tyre is kept always fairly 
soft when in use it will serve for a surprisingly big 
mileage. 

ROAD e. PATH. 

Like most other forms of sport, that of cycle-racing has 
suffered temporary eclipse owing to the influences of the 


war. Many of the crack path-performers, and road-men 
too, have been fighting with the colours, and a splendid 
account they have given of themselves. When a young 
cyclist finds that he is developing a nice turn of speed he 
is very likely to propound to himself the question, Shall 
I go in for racing ? and, On the road or on the track ? 
Provided he can really ride fast, and is old enough and 
sufficiently strong to stand the strain of training without 
sustaining injury, there is no reason why the youthful 
cyclist should not try his fortune in competition with 
others : whether it shall be on road or on path depends 
upon the circumstance of which form of 
going suits him best. 

If, making the experiment, a cyclist 
discovers that he is physically well 
fitted for path-racing, and he then 
scores early successes at it, he will 
probably enjoy the sport very much 
indeed. But, otherwise, the monotony 
of riding round and round a dead level 
track is likely to soon become positively 
distasteful; besides which, you are 
practically obliged to push a gear that 
is, anyway, fairly high, and there is 
never the relief that is afforded by 
change of scene. With road sport the 
case is different; you enjoy all the 
variety of fast riding on the flat, fierce 
struggles uphill, tremendous swoops 
down the other side ; and it is a 
splendid, manly game that brings out 
all the grit and the sportsmanship that 
is in a fellow. 

Very few cyclists have proved them¬ 
selves to be equally proficient upon the 
road and the path. Path-racing may 
be said to be artificial cycling ; road- 
racing is natural cycling. Put to the 
vote of healthy young Englishmen, road sport will gain 
their verdict every time. 

FOR MOTOR-CYCLISTS. 

“ Veeder ” cyclometers possess a world-wide reputation, 
and, literally, millions of them are now in use ; they have 
no springs and no delicate parts to get out of adjustment, 
and, personally, I have never heard of one of them going 
wrong and giving trouble. The latest type of 41 Veeder ” 
to be introduced by Messrs. Markt & Co., Ltd., of 98-100 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., is a gear-driven cyclo¬ 
meter for accurately measuring the mileage of motor¬ 
cycles and cycle-cars. The instrument is made in two 
patterns: the cheaper of these, costing £1 5 s., is mounted 
upon a neat spiral gear-box and bracket, which is in 
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turn fixed to the axle of the motor-cycle or the 
steering-arm of the cycle-car by a simple adjustable 
bracket, and is driven by spur-gear attached to the road- 
wheel. 

The other, and more convenient, variety of the appliance 
costs two guineas ; and being fixed actually upon the handle¬ 
bar, as is here illustrated, it is constantly under observa¬ 
tion, and banishes all risk of injury and damage by wet, 
mud, etc. It is absolutely safe and secure. The drive is 
by flexible shafting and positive gearing, and is enclosed 
in a strongly constructed leather sheathing—a substantial 
protection against any weather conditions. The instru¬ 
ment itself is beautifully constructed, neat in appearance, 
and light in weight. 

CARRY A CYCLOMETER. 

As is the case w r ith a cyclometer fitted to a bicycle, the 
little instrument pleasantly satisfies one’s legitimate 
curiosity as to the number of miles, both “ trip ” and 
“ total,” that have been covered. But in the instance of a 
motor-cycle it can be made to accomplish a purpose much 
more useful than that, for a cyclometer is really indis¬ 
pensable for calculating petrol, oil, tyre, and other up¬ 
keep costs. A cyclometer, it has been truly said, is the only 
check on the tyre mileage. Complaints regarding tyre or 
parts guarantee can be more in¬ 
telligently adjusted when the mile¬ 
age is known, and the cyclometer 
itself offers proof. It is absolutely 
essential in determining costs per 
mile. 

Lubrication and overhaulings are 
matters that should be always regu¬ 
lated according to mileage rather 
than on time, and many other useful 
data can be obtained with the aid 
of a cyclometer. There are some 
fellows who like to have every 
possible sort of auxiliary appliance 
festooned upon their motor-cycles : 
from mascots to bring luck, to 
road-mirrors and speedometers. 

There are others that eschew any 
addition to motor-cycle horn and 
lamps ; but for the reasons above 
set forth a cyclometer is all the while a very desirable 
fitment. 

CYCLISTS MILITARY SALUTE. 

At the present time the query that is propounded by 
a certain military-minded correspondent is eminently inter¬ 
esting, for he asks: ” How is a soldier-cyclist to salute 
when he is actually riding upon his bicycle ? Not at every 
given moment is even an expert rider able to bring his hand 
smartly to his cap without risk of a swerve or an actual 
fall. Probably there is some other way ! ” The following 
extract from the orders of the officer commanding the 
troops at Aldershot will throw light upon the problem. 

“ The officer commanding frequently finds it a matter 
of considerable difficulty to tell whether warrant-officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men are saluting or not 
w r hen they pass him on bicycles, and it sometimes happens 
that he does not acknowledge an intended salute. All 
are, therefore, reminded that the proper way to salute 
on a bicycle is to wait until almost opposite the officer 
and then turn the head smartly towards him.” 

STRENGTH IN THE FRAME. 

Ever since the year 1897, Reynolds’s patent butted 
tubes have been in use for building cycle-frames. These 
tubes have butted or thickened ends, and these butted 
ends are placed at each lug, or joint, of the frame, and in 
that way strengthen it enormously. The thick portion is 
gradually tapered off into the body of the tube where 
the strains are less ; the great strength of the tubing 
enables a light gauge of tube to be used, giving at the same 
time a very strong and reliable frame. The tensile strength 


of these tubes is about fifty tons per square inch. Where it 
enters the front fork crown the butted steering-tube has 
a large increase in thickness : that point is the most im¬ 
portant one in the machine, and broken steering-stems 
made of plain tubing have been responsible for more serious 
accidents than mishaps to any other part of a bicycle. 

The butted front forks have their greatest thickness at the 
top, inside the fork crown, and this is tapered in thickness 
down to the tip, thus giving a properly graded strength 
to stand the severe strains which the forks have to meet on 
the road. The butted back forks and stays have strength 
and stiffness that adds greatly to the rigidity of the frame. 

Many cyclists who are anxious to have their cycle-frames 
of ample strength specially stipulate for these tubes to 
be used in building their machines. The additional cost 
is: main tubes, 3s. extra ; front forks, 2s. extra ; steering- 
tube, 6 d. extra ; back stays, 2s. extra. Or the complete set. 1 
75. 6 d. The address of the makers is : The Patent Butted 
Tube Co., Ltd., Newtown Row, Birmingham. 

•* LIGHTING-UP." 

Before putting your cycle-lamp into commission for what 
is commonly known as the off-season, it will be w r ell to give 
the lamp a thorough overhauling, so that it may at least 
start fair. An acetylene-lamp should be cleaned in every 
part, its internal economy polished 
as nearly like new as possible, and 
a fresh burner fitted. Scrape away 
any leakage of oil from an oil-lamp ; 
clean the inside with paraffin, with 
which also wash out the oil-reservoir; 
boil the burner in soda-water ; well 
polish the reflector, and fit a new 
wick. Should any part of the 
lamp be damaged or worn out it 
is well to at once replace it and 
so obviate trouble later on, re¬ 
membering the fact that, if not 
attended to, the faulty portion is 
sure to fail you at the most awkward 
moment. 

Some makers of best-class lamps 
will supply separate parts and 
fittings, and that even for their 
cheaper grades of lamps : one such 
firm being Messrs. Powell & Hanmer, Ltd., of Birmingham, 
manufacturers of, amongst others, the well-known “ Petro 
Zephyr,” " P. and H.,” and ” Horoscope ” lamps. As 
examples of the parts which they supply for replacement in 
their lamps, and of the prices of such, I may mention : 
rubber ring for acetylene lamps, 2 d. ; filtering-pad for 
ditto, 3 d., solid double-convex lens, with rim, 8 d. ; oil- , 
burners, 2d. and 3 d. ; reflectors, 3 d. to 8d. ; square oil- 
reservoir with burner, 6 d. ; circular ditto, 9 d. ; candle-lamp 
springs, 4 d. each. 

As already mentioned in these pages, the dynamo electric 
lighting system has for some time been successfully applied 
to motor-cycles ; for a large motor-car a P. and H. set of 
the kind consists of a 12-volt dynamo, 12-volt battery, 
pair of head-lamps, pair of side-lamps, -tail-lamp, and 
switchboard-lamp, costing £26, and about £5 extra for 
fixing. After reading which item of information we humble 
cyclists may well cease to wonder why we were nearly 
blinded when, before the war, we met a big car on a dark 
night. 

THEN AND NOW! 

Ball bearings were invented in 1877, and some critics 
said the steel balls would get " all crunched up ” in usage. 

The rear-driving safety bicycle, as it was then known, was 
invented in 1885, and certain people predicted that its 
** insignificant appearance ” would preclude it from ever j 
becoming popular. When the pneumatic tyre w'as invented 
in 1888 it was described as being ” all right for the track, but 
too slow for the road ! ” Those prophets were false ones ; 
each of these epoch-marking innovations had come to 
stay. 



A Handlebar Cyclometer for Motor-cyclists. 
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Our Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 



A MONKEY FREAK. 

B.O.P.” readers with a taste for natural history will be 
iterested in the curious little animal depicted in the photograph 
iven below. It is called the owl- or night-monkey, and comes 
rom the forests of New Guinea. The remarkable feature about 
his member of the simian tribe is its extraordinary owl-like 
yes, which enable it to roam about the country at night; it 
3 rarely found during the day-time. The specimen here illus- 
rated is now on view at the Zoological Gardens in New York, 
t is fed entirely on dainty fruits and is not allowed to associate 
rith the larger monkeys, but is kept in special quarters. Owing 
d its rareness the owl-monkey is valued at £i,oool 


THE RALLY TO THE COLOURS. 

At the present moment, with a great European war raging, 
: is not without interest and instruction to turn to a war of 
he past in which British soldiers 
onducted themselves bravely and 
onourably. On page 752 ap¬ 
pears a full-page drawing by A. E. 
lorne, depicting an incident in 
he campaign in America in 1776. 
he artist has supplied us with 
he following particulars of the 
cene :— 

“ Notwithstanding frequent re- 
uests from General Gage, the 
Iritish Commander, for reinforce- 
lents from home, with which to 
jsperse the armed rebel colonists 
ho were forming all over the 
ountry to resist the taxes im- 
osed upon them by the British 
rovemment, it was only after the 
isastrous battle of Bunker’s Hill 
775) that more troops were dis- 
itched from England. Amongst 
lese was a composite battalion 
l the three regiments of Foot 
uards, wearing for the first time the bearskin busbies 
hich have since become so famous. Whilst fighting against 
ie Colonials the Guards performed many deeds of bravery 
id heroism. The one depicted in the illustration happened 
t the battle of Long Island in 1776. About a company 
[ the regiment had got separated from the main body and 
ere being scattered by a withering fire from the enemy, when 
young ensign with the aid of a drummer-boy formed them 
>gether and marched them back in a cool and audacious manner 
> the regiment. The men followed him in perfect order, but 
ifortunately they suffered heavy loss in the retirement. The 
icident affords a striking illustration of the discipline which 
revails in the British Army, and which has so often turned a 
jeming defeat into victory.” 


“ SKY-SWEEPERS.” 

Ever since the War started, armament makers of most nations 
we been actively endeavouring to perfect new types of guns for 
pelling aircraft; and in British Army circles it is an open secret 
iat we now possess a remarkably efficient weapon of the kind, 
hich, although invented, designed, and built within the space of 
few months, is second to none in the world. It will be under¬ 


stood that such guns are necessarily high-angle weapons, as the 
term is : that is to say, they must be capable of being aimed 
almost straight up into the sky above them ; and when fired while 
in that position the recoiling-tube of the gun is very likely to 
violently rebound on to the gun’s trail. In this wonderful new 
gun, however, much of the force of the recoil that has to be 
overcome is absorbed by the following ingenious arrangement. 
Just before the gun is actually fired, powerful springs thrust the 
barrel of the gun forward, and that serves to counteract much of 
the force of the recoil; the tube is no longer driven so far back 
that it strikes upon the trail, and so the gun can be fired with 
the barrel in an almost vertical position, and thus discharging 
projectiles, if need be, at aircraft that are nearly directly over¬ 
head. And at the same time it is a fact that, by reason of the 
forcible throw-forward of the gun, in anticipation of the moment 
of firing, the projectile leaves the gun with much increased 
velocity, and therefore the shell travels farther. The springs of 
the gun thus take up the recoil, and also assist to propel the 
projectile ; which is a remarkable 
achievement indeed. After its for¬ 
ward thrust, or, more correctly, 
forward jump, the gun returns 
gently to its original position 
for reloading, the entire operation 
working with complete steadiness. 

With these special aircraft-fight¬ 
ing weapons, the gunner is no 
longer the man behind the gun; he 
is, instead, the man beside the 
gun. The rear portion of the gun 
is built to come down quite close 
to the ground; the sighting appa¬ 
ratus is fixed in position on the 
barrel of the gun ; by the side of 
the gun the gunner takes his stand, 
and there, peeping into the sight¬ 
ing apparatus, by means of refract¬ 
ing lenses he sees straight along the 
elevated barrel of the gun, and 
thence upwards into the sky. 
Latterly, every hostile airman has 
flown in dread of these deadly weapons ; our gallant gunners 
affectionately know them as ” sky-sweepers.” 

• * * 

THE SENTRY. 

C EASELESS he paces to and fro. 

Alert for every sound; 

He challenges the nearing foe, 

And keeps his narrow bound. 

In slumber deep his comrades he, 

Encamped upon the hill; 

They know the sentry watches by, 

And guards them from all ill. 

So, by the entrance to the heart. 

Vigilant, quick, alert, 

A sentry ever stands apart 
Lest aught should do us hurt. 

Keeping for ever w r atch and ward, 

Guarding us safe and well, 

Truth has us in his kindly guard. 

The soul's safe sentinel. 

Frank Ellis. 



The Owl-Monkey. 
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THE SKIRL O' THE PIPES. 

During the general attack, on May 9, the Black Watch 
suffered very heavily. They assaulted the German trenches 
in front of Richeburg, eventually securing their object and 
capturing the position, but not without difficulty. Their first 
charge was in the morning, but they only reached the 
German wire to fall in swathes under the merciless machine- 
guns. During the afternoon other Black Watch companies 
dashed up against the strongly held trenches and avenged 
their fallen comrades by a brilliant charge across open 
ground and the capture of the position. The special feature 
of this incident was the heroism of the Black Watch pipers 
who—two to a company—played their comrades right up to the 
Germans, the skirl of their pipes sounding above the din and crash 
of the inferno of Maxims and rifles and bursting shrapnel. 

It was the famous 42nd, known to all the world as the Black 
Watch, which had to bear the brunt of the fighting—which mainly 
took place amid standing com—at Quatre Bras, two days before 
the Battle of Waterloo, and there the pipes came into the picture 
too. The 42nd were attacked both in front and rear before 
they could face about and properly form a square. To en¬ 
courage them in this awkward and disconcerting dilemma 
one of their pipers sprang into the midst of the surging mass 
and kept ranting and skirling away on his pipes in rare style. 
It was not until a bullet or two through the w'indbag cut off the 
music at the meter that the brave fellow gave up his gallant effort. 

It was with this incident in his mind, and also the tremendous 
part which Highland regiments played both at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo on the following day, that Byron wrote, in his 
famous Waterloo verses in “ Childe Harold " : 

“ And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s Gathering ' rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel." 

This famous march was played on another historic occasion 
—and one too with which the present “ organiser of victory ” is 
not by any means unconnected. It was at the battle which 
laid open the road to Khartoum—a battle which a distinguished 
war-correspondent, who has not lived to see Lord Kitchener’s 
later and greater fame, so well earned, called “ a clean-jointed, 
well-oiled, smooth-running, clock-work, perfect masterpiece 
of a battle "—the taking of the dervish stockade, manned by 
ten thousand of the enemy on the Atbara. The shelling of 
the enemy’s position lasted several hours, but the bayonet 
attack lasted twenty-five minutes and finished the battle. 
The Camerons were in it “ up to the neck." They leapt the 
stockade like their native deer. 


Piper Stewart, evidently thinking this a fitting time for 
musical exercises, sprang upon a knoll in view of both armies 
and skirled “ The March of the Camerons," with a perfect 
hailstorm of bullets pelting around him. He kept the pipes 
going till the last moment, and then fell dead with seven bullets 
in his body. A sad ending to a glorious episode. 

The world will never forget Piper Find later of the Gordons 
It was in the expedition against the Afridis in 1897 that he 
played “ The Cock o’ the North," under circumstances which 
sent his name echoing round the world and won for him the V.C. 

" Men of the Gordon Highlanders ! " Colonel Mathias called' 
out, " the General says the position must be taken at all costs 
The Gordons will take it." Now, the Afridis were posted on a 
high escarpment, and ere they could commence the steep climb, 
the Highlanders had to cross a sort of natural rock bridge 
swept by a perfect tornado of lead. Pipe-corporal Findlater 
at this point w r as shot through both legs, and of course dropped 
But, nothing daunted, he continued to blare out " The Cock o’ the 
North,” lest the sudden cessation of the pipes should check the 
rush of his comrades. Needless to say, the Highlanders fulfilled 
their colonel’s pledge, for the heights of Dargai were carried. 

Of course, one of the most remarkable episodes of the bag¬ 
pipes in our history is the part they literally “ played " in the 
" Relief of Lucknow." Visitors to the famous Mappin Art 
Gallery, Sheffield, know well the oicture entitled “ Jessie's 
Dream," by a famous R.A. It depicts the stricken garrison, 
and " Jessie " calling attention to the pibroch in the far distance, 
the glad sound of ** The Campbells are Coming." And the 
Campbells were indeed coming, under their gallant leader 
" Sir Cohn." 

It was said that " Jessie ” had actually beheld them in a 
dream, marching, ever marching and ever fighting, towards 
the doomed city. And she had heard the pipes in her dreim, 
and she assured the almost hopeless garrison that they would 
arrive on a certain day. Sure enough on that very day she 
was the first to hear the glad sound of the friendly pipes. 

Needless to say, the purpose of the bag-pipes is music and 
not more serious work. But on more than one occasion they 
have done service as weapons of warfare. When a man’s 
blood is up he will go for the enemy with anything that is handy, 
and in one of the battles of the Peninsula a Highlander, for¬ 
getting the respect and even reverence due to his national 
instrument, went for the foe with his bag-pipes and did great, 
if not fatal, execution. Thus have the pipes played their part 
in the battles of Britain. 

A. B. Cooper. 



THE COAST PATROL. 1 

A private motor-boat, lent by the owner to the Admiralty, summoning a merchant vessel to “ Heave to." Numbers 
of these small craft are performing useful service of this kind round the British coasts. 

(Drawn for the " Boy’s Own Paper ” by C. A. Wilkinson.) 
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The Boy’s Own Hobbies Page. 

Photography, Stamps, Coins, Medals, etc. 

By FRED. W. BURGESS. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

LTHOUGH autumn is upon us, readers of the “ B.O.P." 
will, camera in hand, set out on many delightful excur¬ 
sions, during which they will have many opportunities 
of taking photographs of the country as it looks when 
the trees are in their more sombre autumn garb and are beginning 
to lose their foliage. The best amateur pictures, of course, are 
those in which Nature is seen in summer garb, but tree-studies are 
excellent practice, and a series of the same views taken at monthly 
intervals, as summer is followed by autumn, and again during the 
winter months, shows the steady change going on. 

There is much to be learned by the amateur photographer, 
but assurance is gained only by experience. One of the im¬ 
portant things to learn is the speed of the plates—a matter which 
should be understood, especially in outdoor summer work. 
There are many excellent plates sold, and 
their speed is marked on the boxes. The 
high numbers, indicating speed, show the 
extreme sensitiveness of some of them. 

Some are very rapid indeed, but amateurs 
are advised not to use those higher than 
200, which are now called medium. 

When there is nothing to prevent long 
exposure, it is even more satisfactory to 
use plates marked about ioo—incidentally 
it may be useful to know that the letters 
H and D on most boxes mark the names 
of the inventors of speed measurement of 
photography—a discovery made some 
twenty odd years ago. 

COINS. 

During the last few months, mention 
has been made in these columns of the 
coins of Germany, Belgium, and some of 
the countries within the war zone. A 
writer upon European coins some time 
ago headed his notes upon Poland as 
follows : “ Once a great European power, 

Poland is now crushed and divided 
between Russia, Germany, and Austria." 

That gives a brief but concise statement 
of the kingdom Russia is now endeavour¬ 
ing to re-establish and reunite. The 
restoration of Poland is on the pro¬ 
gramme of the Allies, and the readjust¬ 
ment of the frontier lines of Germany 
and Austria will inevitably come. 

Coin-collectors may start now and seek to gather together 
a few relics of that " once great European power.” The arms 
of a country should always be known to collectors, for by them 
they can often locate an almost undecipherable coin. Those 
of Poland consist of an eagle quartered with a galloping horse¬ 
man—often seen in whole or in part on old Polish coins. 

The metallic currency of Poland began in the tenth century 
(before that date skins were the medium of exchange) ; but the 
first coins of any interest are those of Sigismund I. (1506-48). 
Many fine silver and gold coins were minted in Riga and Dantzic. 
It will be remembered that Poland and France were mixed up 
in the sixteenth century when Henri, Due d’Anjou, who was 
elected King of Poland in 1573, became King of France the year 
following. The collectable coins, among which are many copper, 
are those issued under the reign of Lladislas (1628-68), John 
Casimir (1648-68), and John III. (1674-97). The mint was 
transferred to Leipsic in 1791. 

On most of the coins of Poland there are the eagle and the 
galloping horseman; on some, however, only an eagle. The 
inscriptions were in Latin, so that most of the readers of the 
" B.O.P." will be able to decipher them without difficulty. 

Until the end of the seventeenth century, the Kings of Poland 
assumed a nominal sovereignty of a much larger area, and 
inscribed their coins as Grand Dukes of Livonia, Prussia, and 
Russia. John Casimir also claimed rule over Swedish Pome¬ 
rania. East Prussia was long held as a fief of Poland—the 
Prussian monarchy was not established until 1701. 

There are smaller coins of Stanilaus (1764-94); on the obverse 


the script monogram " S.A.R." (Stanilaus Augustus Rex), and 
on the reverse the arms of Poland. Of more recent issues 
(under Russia) there are the coins of Alexander I. (1815-25), 
and of Nicholas I. (1825-55). There are some coins of John 
Casimir specially struck for Lithuania; the series, although 
not extensive, is representative of the history of Poland and her 
Kings, and should be very interesting just now. 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Surcharged postage stamps have not been much favoured in 
Great Britain and her Colonies of late years, but such issues for 
temporary use are necessary occasionally. The first of the 
Georgian series has been issued in St. Vincent, where, owing to a 
shortage of one-penny stamps, the one-shilling black on green (an 
issue withdrawn) has been overprinted " One Penny" in red. 

Some few new Colonial issues have also 
come to hand. Among the latest is a 
new series for Dominica. There is also 
a new halfpenny Australian Common¬ 
wealth stamp. 

The stamps used by the various 
branches of our Expeditionary Forces on 
the Continent, in Egypt, and in Turkey, 
will in due time provide a field for 
the specialist. Few special issues have 
been made, but there are some interesting 
overprints on ordinary issues. Full sets of 
overprinted stamps of India, bearing the 
overprint I.E.F. (Indian Expeditionary 
Force), are obtainable ; Australian stamps 
are punctured " O.S." To the specialist 
collector there is much to interest in the 
postmarks of the different French and 
Belgian towns where soldiers at the Front 
post their letters. 

In a previous issue reference has been 
made to War Relief surcharges, of which 
there are many. Most of the countries 
operating in, or in proximity to, the war 
zone (except Great Britain) have issued 
" Red Cross stamps," the additional sum 
surcharged going to the relief funds of one 
or other of the countries interested. Some 
of these have been illustrated in the 
" B.O.P." This month we show a sur¬ 
charged stamp of Switzerland (see fig. 1), 
and a Red Cross stamp of Tunis (fig. 2), 
and also one of Madagascar (see fig. 3). 

Attention is turned towards Egyptian stamps and also those of 
Turkey. Henceforth Egyptian stamps will be included in 
British Colonial collections. They will find a place with the 
beautiful large stamps of the Sudan (on which Slatin Pasha is 
seen riding on a dromedary) in many albums. 

An impetus is now being given to the collection of French 
Colonial issues, and very pretty indeed do these stamps look in 
mint condition. Fortunately there are many of the lower 
varieties which are quite inexpensive and can be added as they 
come out. The general type of stamp—although all are different, 
many of extreme interest as picturing the country—is indicated 
by the 10-c. Madagascar et Dependances shown. Another 
slightly different type of French colonial stamp is illustrated in 
fig. 4, which is a new 2-c. stamp of the French Indian Settlements 
(Etablissements fran9ais dans L’lnde). 

Of the many beautiful picture series in the French group, 
which is being added to almost every month, special mention may 
be made of those of Djibouti, large picture stamps of the Somali 
Coast, one of them diamond-shape, and another triangular. 
Some of the French Congo—picture stamps showing a beautiful 
grove of coconut-palms—are printed on paper watermarked 
with a large branch of olives; others of an earlier issue having 
for their watermarks branches of thistles, and some roses. There 
are African scenes on the stamps of French Guinea, Somali 
Coast, Gabon (especially those giving a view of Libreville), 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Middle Congo, Dohomey, and the 
Ivory Coast, where an extensive issue was made in 1913.; in 
nearly all these sets the lower values are quite inexpensive. 
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Red Cross and Surcharged Stamps, with 
a new French Colonial Issue. 
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H. Spottiswoode. —Write to the shipping company. Most 
pursers’ clerks begin in the shipping office, and are then 
sent afloat. The work, to begin with, is that of an ordinary 
clerk, and the pay, considering that board and lodging 
are included, is much the same, with better prospects of 
promotion. 

J. Gibson. —You can get a house-telephone complete for a 
guinea or less, and the separate materials would cost you 
almost as much. 

W. Ashworth. —Any naturalist and dealer in live stock should 
be able to supply you with what you want. We believe 
that A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holbom, London, E.C., stock 
these animals. Write for prices. 

Francois.—" Partant pour la Syrie ” was the national air 
of the French Empire. The words of the ballad were 
written by M. de Laborde in 1809, the music being com¬ 
posed by Queen Hortense, the mother of Napoleon III. 
The song tells of how young Dunois followed his lord, the 
Count, to Syria, and prayed that he might prove the bravest 
warrior and love the fairest maiden. By his bravery the 
young soldier turned the tide of victory and was rewarded 
with the hand of the Count’s beautiful daughter. 

J. Edmonds. —We had a coloured plate of Nelson’s Signal at 
Trafalgar in our eighth volume. The signal forms the 
frontispiece of “ Flags of the World ” (published by 
Frederick Wame & Co.), wherein is a full explanation 
of it and the story of the Admiralty flying an imaginary 
version for twenty-three years. The two versions, the right 
one and the wrong one, can be obtained in colours for 
threepence at the Royal United Service Institution in 
Whitehall. 


Puer Insciens.—Excellent, but unintentional; for t nsciens implies 
“not thinking about it,” which is evidently the case. 
" Should privates salute their commissioned officers ? ” 
Well, what do you think ? Do you imagine that they salute 
all officers but their own ? With regard to your camera 
with the plating rubbed off, you cannot clean what is not 
there, and all you can do is to use a little oil and get some 
of the rust off the iron. As to the coloured ribbons " such 
as Kitchener has,” they are medal ribbons worn in undress ; 
and as to the photographs to be put into a newspaper, send 
them to the editor of the newspaper. 

L. 0. F. 157. —To keep paste from turning sour put a teaspoon¬ 
ful of alum into every quart of water, and add a teaspoonful 
of powdered resin and twenty drops of oil of cloves; but the 
oil of cloves alone will preserve it for months. 

Silly Suffolk. —Keep the nail cut, as usual, in proper shape. 
It is thick on account of an injury, and will get all right again 
as it grows. 

J. Hunter. —Yes. In time of war deserters are usually shot. 
Several instances of the kind have been reported of late. 

C. A. Allsop. —It is a coin of Charles IV., King of Spain ; but 
we can give no further information as you say nothing about 
its size or metal. You will find that the inscription is “ dei 
gratia, 1798,” and not " die.” The crown is Spanish, not 
British. 

A. Crichton. —The coin is an Irish halfpenny of George II. 
Surely the harp and crown with “ hibernia ” might have 
enabled you to identify it 1 or perhaps you did not know 
that Hibernia is the Latin for Ireland. 

S. F. Stockport. —You had better stay where you are. Jour¬ 

nalism is not recommended unless you have special 
inclination for press work, and, judging from your letter, 
you have little literary ability. 

G. M.— (1) Prices of materials have risen so variously in different 
localities during the war that it is impossible to say, and you 
should get an estimate locally. (2) The planks should be 
bruised on both edges, as shown in the illustration (fig. 14, 
page 542, vol. xxiv). Many sharpies have been built from 
the instructions and have given satisfaction. 

A. Watts. —“Legal ” means “according to the law,” and the law 
says two lamps; but you can settle the matter at once 
by inquiring at the police-station. 

Tipp9rary. —We are informed by correspondents that you can 
find the poem entitled “ The Twins ” in Pearson's 
“ Humorous Reciter and Reader,” price one shilling. 

Navy Boy and A. R.—For particulars regarding joining the 
Royal Navy, go to the nearest public library and consult 
the “ Quarterly Navy List,” or write to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall. 

E. Newman.— You can get a nightjar’s egg from Charles Jefferys, 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire, or Watkins & Doncaster, 36 
Strand, and probably at any other natural history shop. 

Stamp Collector. —It is not surcharged, but a war-tax stamp 
issued for revenue purposes during the war. The style 
of printing is different from that of surcharges, and the 
w r ords form part of the design. 

T. E. Allen. —The swellings appear to be caused by the stings 

of some insect, and should be treated accordingly. There 
must be some doctor or person of experience in Bangalore 
who can tell you what to do. The fact of its lasting only 
eight hours indicates what it must be. Look around and 
inquire, for a swelling as large as a cricket-ball on the 
top of your nose is no joke. 

W. D. 0. —The sailor’s collar is said to be wide, as it served 
the same purpose as the flash of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
in keeping the greasy pig-tail off the coat, and the three 
white stripes are said to be in commemoration of Nelson’s 
three great victories—the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar 
—but we do not know of any authority for the statement. 

C. Quick and Stamp Collector. —We regret that we can only 
refer you to the dealers who advertise in our pages. We 
do not value stamps in this column owing to the very great 
difference between the buying and selling prices. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Boovkris Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers vetU be ansuered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " B.O.P .” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Terrible transformation of an “ Old Salt ” who would persist in telling “ fishy ” yarns. 


" PRIVATE TREATY.’* 

A recruiting-sergeant once met an ignorant country youth 
standing idling, with his hands in his pockets, before a house 
on which was the notice, “ This Building to be sold by Private 
Treaty.” 

The sergeant asked the yokel if he had ever thought of joining 
the Army. 

" Not me ! ” was the reply. “ What’s the good ? There’s 
nowt money in it.” 

“ Oh ! And how is it, then, that Private Treaty has a house 
for sale ? ” 

The yokel looked puzzled and thoughtful, and presently the 
piossibility of owning a house by joining the Army grew into a 
certainty, and the country secured another recruit. 

* * ♦ 

ONLY A RUSE. 

Rain was falling steadily as the weary cyclist plodded on 
through the mud. At last he spied a figure walking towards 
him through the gloom. 

Gladly he sprang off his machine and asked the native : 
" How far off is the village of Poppleton ? ” 

“ Just ten miles the other way,” was the reply. 

“The other way!” exclaimed the cyclist; “but the last 
signpost said it was in this direction! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the native, with a knowing grin ; " but, ye see, we 
turned that theer post round so as to fog those ’ere Zeppylings 1 ” 



Scene : Outside the Head Master’s study. 

Brown :— " Hear that row ? ” 

Jones :—” Yes. What’s up ? ” 

B. :—“ Old Smuggins getting a thrashing. Such a joke ! He stretched a 
piece of string across the stairs to catch me, and—he caught the Doctor !! M 
(Both retire in convulsions of cruel merriment.) 


CAUGHT 

” I say, Jim, come here 1 ” 

” Well ? ” 

” Think of a number.” 

” Yes.” 

” Double it.” 

" Yes.” 

“ Add twenty.” 

” Yes—go on.” 

” Halve it." 

“ Yes.” 

” Take away the number you first thought of.” 

" Yes, I’ve done that.” 

" Leaves ten.” 

” No, it doesn’t! ” 

“Of course it does! It must do. What number did you 
think of ? ” 

“ This month’s number of ‘ B.O.P. ’ It’s jolly fine ; you ought 
to read it ! ” 

* • • 

GOOD ENOUGH. 

Jinks had one bed of geraniums in his garden of which he 
was very fond ; they made such a fine splash of colour. The 
neighbour’s cat was also partial to them ; only she didn’t 
admire them from a distance, but from in between. The result 
was that nearly every morning Jinks found one of his pet plants 
smashed to the ground. 

Repeated complaints to the owner of the cat had no effect, 
so one fine day the cat disappeared. Jinks’s neighbour was 
very much upset, and determined to trace his lost pet. 

He lay in wait for Jinks’s small son, and asked him :— 

“ Your father hasn’t said anything about cats lately, has he. 
George ? ” 

George shook his head. 

“ Nor your mother ? ” went on the cross-examiner. 

“ No,” said the small boy ; “ but last night father was cleaning 
his gun, and mother said thank goodness we could leave the milk- 
jug outside this morning ! ” 

* * * 

MINT. 

Murphy, who had just joined the Army, was put on orderly 
duty recently. The first morning he forgot to wash the boiler 
out after breakfast, consequently there were tea-leaves on the 
surface of the soup when dinner was served. 

To clear himself of the blame he went to the respective messes 
and said, “ If yez foind any tay-leaves in the soup you’ll know 
it’s mint.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be sent 
on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender must 
be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is David C. Pendrigh, 16 
George Street, Shettlestone, Glasgow, for the storyette entitled 
“ Private Treaty.” 
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H. Spottlswoode. —Write to the shippinj 
pursers’ clerks begin in the shipping 
sent afloat. The work, to begin with, j 
clerk, and the pay, considering tha# 
are included, is much the same, witi 
promotion. 

J. Gibson. —You can get a house-telep* 
guinea or less, and the separate mJ 
almost as much. 

W. Ashworth. —Any naturalist and deM 
be able to supply you with whall 
that A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Hol* r 
these animals. W rite for prices. 

Francois.—" Partant pour la SyrieAJ 
of the French Empire. The 4 
written by M. de Laborde in •[ 
posed by Queen Hortense, th 
The song tells of how young I 
Count, to Syria, and prayed tha 
warrior and love the fairest n 
young soldier turned the tide 
with the hand of the Count’s l 

J. Edmonds.—We had a coloured 

Trafalgar in our eighth vob j 

frontispiece of “ Flags of 

Frederick Wame & Co.).^ jfl 

of it and the story of^MT 

version for twenty-Ug 

one and the wq I 

threepence n 

Whitehall 
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